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EQUITY    JURISPRUDENCE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


COMPENSATION  AND  DAMAGES. 

[*ST94.  CoiirUof  equi^  dqnatcomniDiilf  ftwaTddaiDiigei. 
S  704  a.  But  will,  fbr  breu^  of  daty  in  tnutee*  and  sonie  other  cscei. 
S  795.  Dsmi^^  sacertalned  bj  reference  to  muter,  or  jury. 

S  T99-T9S.  Will  not  awird  duuages  except  aa  incidental  to  other  rdief,  and  where 
•pedflc  performance  ehonld  be  decreed. 

5  TS9.  Other  caaea  rest  upon  peculiar  groanda,  or  inTOlve  fraud. 
.    $  799  a.  Equitable  dftmagei  awarded  defendant  aa  compenaatian. 
j  799  b.  Equitj  will  not  award  damase>  for  lueftil  improvements.] 

§  7d4.  It  is  in  cases  of  bills,  brought  for  a  specific  performance, 
that  questions  principally  (although  not  exolusivel;)  arise,  as  to 
compensation  and  damages  being  awarded  by  courts  of  equity ; 
and  therefore  it  is  convenient,  in  this  place,  to  consider  the  nature 
aud  extent  of  the  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  courts  of  equity  as  to 
compensation  and  damages.'  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, that,  for  breaches  of  contract,  and  other  wrongs  and  inju- 
ries, cognizable  at  law,  courts  of  equity  do  not  entertain  jurisdiction 
to  give  redress  by  way  of  compensation  or  damages,  where  these 
constitute  the  sole  objects  of  the  bill.  For,  wherever  the  matter 
of  the  bill  is  merely  for  damages,  and  there  is  a  perfect  remedy 
therefor  at  law,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  ascertained 

'  ^nie  aune  principle  of  compenaatjon  and  dunages  is  Applied  in  grttntlDg  re- 
lief sgainit  penaltiea  and  forfeitures,  aa  will  be  aeeu  in  a  future  page. 
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by  a  jury  than  by  the  conscience  of  an  equity  judge.'  And, 
indeed,  the  just  foundation  of  equitable  jurisdiction  fails  in  all 
such  cases,  as  there  is  a  plain,  complete,  and  adequate  remedy  at 
law.  Compensatioa  or  damages  (it  should  seem)  ought,  there- 
fore, ordinarily  to  be  decreed  in  equity  only  as  incidental  to  other 
relief  sought  by  the  bill,  and  granted  by  the  court ; '  or  where 
there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law ; '  or,  where  some  peculiar 
equity  intervenes.  Thus,  fqr  example,  if,  pending  a  suit  for  a 
Bpeciiic  performance  of  an  agreement  for  a  demise  of  quarries,  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  demise  is  abstracted,  compensa- 
tion may  be  obtained  therefor  by  a  supplemental  hill.* 

■  Gilbert,  For.  Bonwn.  cb.  12,  p.  319 ;  dlfford  v.  Brooke,  13  Tes.  130,  ISl, 
134 ;  Blore  0.  Sutton,  8  Meriv.  247,  248 ;  Newham  e.  M»y,  13  Price,  749,  762 ; 
Wiswdl  t).  McGown,  2  Barb.  270 ;  Shep&rd  v.  Sonford,  3  B&rb.  Ch.  127. 

*  Lord  Chief  B&ron  Alexander,  in  Nenham  «.  May  (IS  Price,  752),  eaid: 
"  llie  cases  of  compenaatioo,  in  equity,  I  consider  to  have  grown  out  of  the  juria- 
diction  of  courts  of  equity,  as  exercised  in  respect  to  contracts  for  the  purchaae 
of  real  property,  where  it  ii  often  ancillary,  as  incidentally  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate decrees  of  specific  performance."  And  he  added :  "  It  is  not  in  every  case 
of  fraud  that  relief  is  to  be  administered  in  equity.  In  the  cases,  for  instance, 
of  a  frauduleut  warranty  on  the  sale  of  a  horse,  or  any  fraud  in  the  sale  of  a 
chattel,  no  one,  I  apprehend,  ever  thought  of  filing  a  bill  in  equity."  Ante, 
8  779. 

■  Newham  r.  May,  13  Price,  732;  Banelangh  v.  Hayea,  1  Vem.  189;  ante, 
§711. 

'  Nelaon  t>.  Bridges,  S  Beavan,  339.  In  this  case  Lord  Langdale  aaid :  "  It 
has  already  been  declared  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  specific  performance 
of  the  agreement;  but,  pending  the  proceedinga,  the  very  subject  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  which  the  plaintiff  has  by  the  decree  been  declared  entitied,  has  been 
abstracted.  The  stone,  or  a  quantity  of  the  stone,  which  the  plaintiff  had  ob-' 
tained  a  license  to  quarry,  has  actually  been  taken  away  by  the  defendant  Words- 
worih ;  so  that  while  the  performance  of  the  agreement  has  been  resisted  and 
delayed  by  the  defendants,  they,  or  one  of  them  at  leaat,  has  taken  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  TBiy  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  and  the  plaintiff  has  been  thereby 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  fiiU  benefit  of  his  contract.  If  that  drcnmstance  had 
been  known  at  the  first  hearing,  I  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  court 
'  would,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  have  put  in  a  due  course  of  investiga- 
tion the  question  of  the  amonnt  of  compensation  which  ought  to  be  made  to  llie 
plaintiff.  This  matter,  it  appears,  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cvurt 
at  that  time,  and  a  suppleibental  bill  is  now  filed  by  the  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  compensation.  It  is  said  that  such  compensation  might  originally 
bare  been  bad  at  law )  or,  if  not,  that  at  leaat  it  might  have  been  obtained  at  law, 
by  perfecting  the  decree  for  die  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  in  some  pai^ 
ticular  fbrrn.  I  am  of  opinion  lint  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  court,  when  it  has 
once  entertained  jnrisdictioD  in  a  case,  torasoit  to  that  drcoitous  mode  of  giving 
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§  794  a.  .So  strictlj  has  the  rule  been  construed,  that  it  has 
been  thought  that,  even  ia  cases  where  no  remedy  would  exist  at 
law,  —  as,  for  example,  in  cases  where  a  trustee,  by  a  breach  of 
bis  trust,  has  injured  the  property,  —  a  court  of  equity  would  not 
award  damages  therefor,  although,  if  by  reason  of  such  breach  of 
tmst,  the  trustee  had  made  proiitB,  it  would  make  him  accountable 
therefor.  But  it  certainly  ma;  admit  of  some  question,  whether, 
in  a  case  of  tliat  character,  where  there  would  otlierwise  be  an 
irreparable  injury  and  wrong,  a  court  of  equity  ought  not  to 
grant  redress  to  the  injured  party,  since  at  law  there  would  be  no 
remedy.^ 

relief;  I  think,  moreoTer,  that  if  Ait  matter  had  been  before  tba  court  at  the 
first  bearing,  it  would  have  been  put  in  a  proper  train  of  investigation.  Under 
these  drcuBiitancea,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plaintiff  is  now  entitled 
to  relief;  but  the  fonn  in  which  that  relief  is  to  be  given  it  certainly  a  matter  of 
verj'  serious  cousideratian.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  what  is  due  to  the  pUun- 
tiff  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  an  action  ^  law ;  and  I  do  not  clearly 
see  how  it  can  be  latisfaotorily  done  in  auj  other  way.  In  this,  and  perhaps  in 
all  cases,  the  profit  made  by  the  defendants  is  not  the  meamre  of  the  damages 
done  to  the  plaintiff;  for  we  find  that  the  quarry  was  not  worked  in  a  way  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Mr.  Bridges,  thinking  the  validity  of  the  license  which  he 
had  given  to  Wordsworth  to  be  doubtful,  discouraged  his  working  it,  pending 
the  proceedings ;  so  that  Wordsworth  took  only  that  stone  which  it  was  conv^t- 
ient  for  him  to  take,  and  he  did  not  therefore  work  it  in  the  profitable  way  in 
wluch  the  plaintiff  would  have  worked  it.  It  appears  to  ma  that  the  defendant* 
are  correct,  when  they  say  that  this  is  a  case  of  damages  and  not  of  aeoouut,  be- 
canse  it  is  to  recover  something  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  taking  an  ao- 
coont  of  the  profits  made,  —  it  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  loss  which  the 
plaintiff  has  sustained  by  being  prevented  dobg  that  which  it  baa  been  declared 
-he  was  entitied  to  do.  I  think  the  proper  mode  of  assessing  the  amount  of  (ha 
damage  will  be  to  require  the  defendants  to  admit  sndi  facts  as  are  neces- 
■•ry,  and  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  bring  an  action  to  ascertain  quanhtm  damn^- 

'  The  Corpontion  of  Ludlow  e.  Greenhouse,  1  Bligb  (».  6.),  18,  07,  08.  In 
this  case.  Lord  Redesdale  said :  "  Is  there  any  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery bas  awarded  damages  for  a  breach  of  tmstP  Lord-Keeper  Coventry  was 
of  opinion  that  he  could  not.  In  the  case  of  a  chapel  of  which  I  am  trustee.  Lord 
Coventry  declared  that  where  there  was  a  gross  breach  of  trust,  all  he  could  do 
was  to  make  the  persons  who  had  committed  it  account  for  all  the  profits  they 
bad  made,  thongfa  the  thing  had  received  considerable  damage."  See  Pratt  o. 
Law.  9  Crand),  406 ;  pott,  §  799.  [*  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  tnistea 
is  liable,  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  respond  in  damages  for  culpable  negligence  in 
the  performance  of  his  dn^,  whereby  he  failed  to  receive  such  profits  upon  the 
tniat  estate  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Osgood  v.  Franklin,  3  Johns.  Ch, 
1 ;  8.  o.  14  Johns.  027 ;  WiUard'a  £q.  Jur.  614 ;  Brightly,  Eq.  Jur.  806.] 
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§  795.  The  mode  by  vhich  such  compensation  or  damages  are 
ascertained  is  either  by  a  reference  to  a  master,  or  by  directing 
an  issue,  quantum  damnificatua,  which  is  tried  by  a  jury.  The 
latter  used  to  be  almost  the  invariable  course  in  former  times,  in 
all  cases  where  the  compensation  was  not  extremely  clear,  as  to  its 
elements  and  amount ;  and  this  course  is  still  commonly  resorted 
to  in  all  oases  of  a  complicated  nature.  But  the  same  inquiries 
may  be  had  before  a  master ;  and  in  cases  where  such  inquiries 
do  not  involve  much  complexity  of  facts  or  amounts,  this  course  is 
now  often  adopted.' 

§  796.  Wherever  compensation  or  damf^es  are  incidental  to 
other  relief,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  specific  performance  is  de- 
creed upon  the  application  of  either  party,  with  an  allowance  to  be 
made  for  any  deficiency  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  description 
of  the  property,  or  for  any  delay  in  performing  the  contract ;  there, 
it  seems  clear,  that  the  jurisdiction  properly  attaches  in  equity  ; 
for  it  flows,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  proper  relief.^  So,  where 
a  bill  is  brought  by  the  vendor  against  the  vendee  for  a  specific 
performance  of  the  contract  of  sale,  and  of  a  payment  of  the  par- 
chase-money,  if  the  decree  is  for  a  specific  performance,  equity  will 
decree  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  also,  as  incidental  to 
the  general  relief,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits,  although 
the  vendor  might  in  many  cases  have  a  good  remedy  at  law  for  the 
purchase-money.^  So,  where  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands 
has  been  in  part  executed  by  a  conveyance  of  a  part  of  the  lands 
by  the  vendor,  but  he  is  unable  to  convey  the  residue,  equity  will 
decree  the  payment  to  the  vendee  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the 

■  Gilb.  For.  Roman.  219;  DeoUm  v.  Stewart,  1  Cox,  258;  Greeoaway  o. 
Adams,  12  Ves.  401,  402 ;  Todd  d.  Gee,  17  Vea.  278,  279 ;  Phillips  v.  Thomp- 
aoQ,  1  Johns.  Ch.  150 ;  Pratt  o.  Law,  9  Cranch,  493,  494 ;  Parkhurst  p.  Van 
Cortlandt,  1  Jobnt.  Cb.  273,  2S6,  286 ;  Watt  v.  Grove,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  513 ;  1 
Fonfal.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  3,  S  8,  note  (6) ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  6,  ch.  1,  §  6,  note  (j)  ; 
Woodcock  D.  Bennet,  1  Cowen,  711. 

•  AnU,  §  709,  711.  See  Todd  p.  Gee,  17  Ves.  278,  279;  Grant  e.  Mimt, 
Cooper,  £q.  173 ;  Person  e.  Sanger,  Daviee,  260 ;  Newham  e.  May,  13  Prive, 
762  (z>;  Mortlock  p.  BaUpr,  10  Tes.  306,  315;  D^er  p.  Hargrave,  10  Vet. 
607;  Howtand  r.  Noma,  1  Cojt,  31;  HalMj  p.  Grant,  18  Ves.  77;  Forrest 
p.  Elwes,  4  Ves.  497 ;  Hedges  p.  Everard,  1  Eq.  Abr.  18,  pL  7 ;  Hepburn  o. 
Auld,  5  Cranch,  278. 

'  See  Brown  e.  Haff,  5  Paige,  235,  240;  Withe;  e.  Cotde,  1  Sim.  &  Sto. 
174;  Adderlej  o.  Dixon,  1  Sim.  ft  Stu.  607;  Cathcart  p.  Robinson,  6  Peters, 
S69 ;  aOe,  §  711,  723,  772,  776,  790. 
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pnrchase-monej  with  interest,  if  be  haa  paid  more  than  the  part 
of  the  lands  coavejed  entitle  the  vendor  to  hold.^  Bat,  where  a 
specific  performance  is  denied,  there  is  somewhat  more  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  propriety  of  exercising  a  general  juriBdicdon 
for  compensation  or  damages.  It  was  strongly  said  by  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,'  on  one  occasion,  where  a  specific  performance  was 
songht  and  refused,  because  the  vendor  bad  rendered  himself 
incapable  of  performing  the  contract :  "  The  party  injured  by  the 
non-performance  of  a  contract  has  the  choice  to  resort,  either  to  a 
court  of  law  for  damages,  or  to  a  court  of  equity  for  a  specific  per- 
formance. If  the  court  does  not  think  fit  to  decree  a  specific 
performance,  or  finds  that  the  contract  cannot  be  specifiQally  per- 
formed ;  either  way,  I  should  have  thought  there  was  equally  an 
end  of  its  jurisdiction ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  court  does  not  see 
reason  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  ;  in  the  other  the  court  finds  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  consequence  ought 
to  be,  that  the  party  must  seek  his  remedy  at  law."  But,  upon 
the  footing  of  authority,  he  nevertheless  proceeded  to  decree  com- 
pensation in  that  case,  by  reference  to  a  master.^ 

'  Pratt  t>.  Law,  9  Crancb,  4fi6. 

■  Sir  William  Grant,  in  Greenawa]' n.  Adanu,  12  Tea.  401;  ante,  g  711,  714, 
723. 

*  Ibid. ;  B.  p.  Denton  e.  Stewart,  1  Cox,  206 ;  I  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  8, 
note  (t)  ;  id.  ch.  3,  §  6,  note  (6)  ;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  6,  ch.  1,  §  5,  note  («)  ;  ante, 
i  711,  714,  723.  In  Sainsburj  v.  Jones,  5  Mylne  &  Craig,  1,  S,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  said:  "  I  certainly  recollect  the  time  at  wbich  there  was  a  floating  idea  in 
the  profeuion,  that  this  court  might  award  compensation  for  the  injury  iiutained 
by  tbe  noD-perfbnnance  of  a  contract,  in  the  event  of  the  primary  relief  for  a 
apecific  performance  failing;  and  I  have  formerly  seen  bills  praying  such  relief; 
but  Hm,  arifes  from  my  hatiag  known  the  profession  sufficiently  long  to  recollect 
the  time  when  the  dedsion  of  Lord  Eenyon  in  Denton  b.  Stewart  (1  Cox,  258) 
had  not  been  formally  ovemiled ;  but  at  that  time  very  little  weight  was  attached 
to  it,  and  very  few  instances  occurred  in  which  plaintiffs  were  advised  to  aak  any 
■nch  relief;  and  for  a  short  time,  Sir  William  Grant's  decree  in  Greenaway  o. 
Adams  (12  Tes.  995)  added  something  to  the  authority  of  Denton  v.  Stewart, 
although  he  threw  out  strong  donbts  as  to  the  principle  of  that  case.  This,  how- 
ever, lasted  but  a  short  time,  for  Greenaway  e.  Adams  occurring  in  1806,  Lord 
Eldon,  in  1810,  in  Todd  a.  Gee  (17  Tes.  278),  expressly  OTerraled  Denton  p. 
Stewart;  and  from  that  time  there  has  not,  I  believe,  been  any  donbt  upon  the 
•abject  Certainly,  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
I  have  never  supposed  the  granting  any  sadi  relief  as  being  within  tlie  juriidic- 
ticHi  of  this  court.  Indeed,  before  that  case.  Sir  W.  Grant,  in  1807,  in  Gwillim 
9.  Stone,  14  Tes.  128,  refused  to  follow  hi*  own  decinon  in  Greenaway  v. 
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§  797.  There  is  much  weight  id  the  reasoning  of  the  Master  of 
the  Kolls  ;  and  the  only  assignable  ground  open  which  the  juris- 
diction can  be  maintained  in  such  a  case,  is  to  prevent  a  multi- 
plicity of  suits.  But  that  seems  chiefly  proper  in  cases  where  the 
court  has  already  acquired  a  clear  jurisdiction  by  a  discovery  for 
relief.  In  a  later  case,  where  a  bill  was  framed  for  the  delivery 
up  of  a  contract,  upon  the  ground  of  the  defective  title  of  the 
defendant,  with  a  prayer  that  the  compensation  might  be  made,  it 
was  refused.^  Indeed,  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have  doubted  the 
authority  to  decree  compeuaaHon,  and  to  have  held  the  opinioQ 
that  a  court  of  equity  ought  not  to  give  relief  in  the  shape  of 
damages,  but  only  compensation  out  of  the  purchaso-money,  or, 
at  least,  that  a  court  of  equity  ought  not,  except  under  very  pecul- 
iar circumstances,  upon  a  bill  for  specific  performance,  to  direct 
an  issue  or  a  reference  to  a  master,  to  ascertain  dam^es,  as  it  is  a 
matter  purely  at  law,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  compensation, 
strictly  so  called.^  And  his  opinion  soems  to  have  been  adopted 
on  other  recent  occasions.^ 

§  798.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  upon  this  subject,  which 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  may,  perhaps,  reconcile  the  appar- 
ent diversity  of  judgment  in  some  of  the  authorities.  It  is,  that 
courts  of  equity  ought  not  to  entertain  bills  for  compensation  or 

Adams,  because  the  pluntiff  did  not  uk  a  spedfic  performance ;  that  ii,  in  a 
case  precisely  the  same  as  tfae  present;  for,  upon  this  appeal,  the  plaintiff  doea 
not  ask  a  specific  performance.  Had  it  been  supposed  that  this  court  had  the 
jnriidiction  contended  for,  every  bill  for  a  specific  peribrmance  would  ba*e 
prayed  compeniation,  in  the  event  of  the  vendor  proving  not  to  have  a  good 
title.  It  ia  true  that  in  this  case,  the  compensation  Bought  is  not  against  the 
vendor,  but  against  a  peraon  who  falsely  assumed  authority  to  tell ;  but  this 
places  the  case  still  wider  from  the  principle  upon  which  this  court  exercises  its 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  contract;  because,  as  against  sach  agent,  there  ia  no 
case  of  contract,  but  a  mere  claim  for  compeuaation,  for  damages  arisen  from 
there  being  none  which  the  purchaser  can  enforce."  In  Woodcock  v.  Bennet  (1 
Cowen,  711),  the  court  held  that  where  a  party  has  put  it  out  of  big  power  to 
perform  his  contract  spedfically,  the  bill  for  a  specific  performance  ought  to  be 
retained,  and  an  equivalent  in  damages  awarded,  to  be  assessed,  on  reference  to 
a  master,  or  by  a  juiy  upon  an  issue  of  quarUmn  damnifieatut,  aa  the  drcnm- 
•tances  may  require.    See  also  Andrews  d.  Brown,  3  Cnsh.  130. 

'  GwiUim  t>.  Stone,  14  Ves.  129. 

•  Todd  t>.  Gee,  17  Ves.  278,  279,  280. 

■  ainan  c.  Cooke,  1  Soh.  &  Lefr.  2d;  Newham  t>.  May,  13  Price,  749; 
Eempehall  d.  Stone,  fi  Johns.  Ch.  194,  19S;  Blore  v.  Sutton,  3  Heriv.  248. 
But  see  Woodoook  e.  Bennet  (1  Cowen,  711),  dted  onfe,  g  796,  note. 
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damages,  except  aa  incidental  to  other  relief,'  where  the  contract 
is  of  Buch  a  nature  that  an  adequate  remedy  lies  at  law  for  such 
compeneatioD  or  damages.  But  where  no  such  remedy  Hob  at 
law,  there  a  peculiar  ground  for  the  interference  of  courta  of 
equity  seems  to  exist,  iu  order  to  prevent  irreparable  mischief,  or 
to  avoid  a  fraudulent  advantage  being  taken  of  the  injured  party. 
Thus,  where  there  has  been  a  part-performance  of  a  parol  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  vendor  has  since  sold  the  same 
to  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice ;  in  euch  a  case,  inasmuch  as  a  decree  for  a  specific  per- 
formance would  be  ineffectual,  and  tho  breach  of  the  contract  being 
by  parol,  would  give  no  remedy  at  law  for  compensation  or  dam- 
ages, there  seems  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  equity 
jurisdiction.' 

'  Thia  is  uid  to  b«  «s  fv  as  courts  of  equity  ought  to  go  in  awardiog  duD- 
■gea.     See  Wiawall  r.  McGown,  2  Barb.  270. 

'  Denton  e.  Stew«rt,  1  Coi,  258;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  g  8,  note  («) ; 
FUllips  ti.  ThompsoD,  1  Johns.  Cb.  149,  160,  161;  Farkhunt  r.  Van  Cort- 
kndt,  1  Johns.  Ch.  273,  286 ;  Deuie  v.  Izard,  1  Yern.  159 ;  Hatch  v.  Cobb, 
4  Johns.  Ch.  669,  560;  .Ken^whsU  t>.  Stone,  5  Johns.  CL  193,  196;  Todd  ti. 

Gee,  17  Yea.  273.    In  a  case  cited  from  Lord  Colcbesler's  MSS.  ( n.  White, 

3  Swanst.  109,  note),  aud  decided  in  Uie  be^ning  of  the  last  centurj,  a  specific 
performance  was  refused,  but  an  issue  of  qtiantum  damnificatui  was  awarded. 
In  Phillips  r.  Thompson  (1  Johns.  Ch,  160),  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  retained  the 
bill,  and  awarded  an  issue  of  quantum  damnijkatut,  founding  himself  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him,  which  he  thought  brought  it 
within  the  reach  of  Denton  d.  Stewart  (1  Cox,  258),  and  ezpreialf  affirming  the 
jurisdiction  (s.  P.  Farkhnrst  v.  Van  Cortlandt,  1  Jobns.  Ch.  286).  In  another 
case,  however  (Hateb  d.  Cobb,  4  Johns.  Ch.  660),  the  learned  Chancellor 
seems  to  have  doabted  on  that  point,  and  said :  "  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
court  has  jnrisdiction  to  assess  damages  merelj  in  snch  a  case,  in  which  the  phun- 
tiff  was  aware,  when  be  filed  the  IhU,  that  tbe  contract  oould  not  be  apecifically 
performed  or  decreed.  It  was  properly  a  matter  of  legal  cognizance."  And  after 
dtiDg  tbe  ease  in  1  Cox,  368,  12  Ves.  393,  and  17  Yes.  278,  he  concluded  bj 
SBjing,  "  And,  though  equity  in  very  special  cases  may  possibly  sustain  a  bill  for 
a  specific  performance,  it  is  clearly  not  tlie  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court." 
In  a  later  case  he  expressed  a  still  more  decided  opinion  against  tbe  jurisdiction 
(Kempahall  v.  Stone,  6  Johns.  Ch.  194,  195).  But  in  Woodcock  v.  Bennet  (1 
Cowen,  711),  the  jnriidiction  was  expressly  affirmed.  Andrews  |i.  Brown,  3 
Cush.  130;  ante,  g  796,  note.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«s  seem  to 
have  entertained  no  doubt,  that,  though  a  specific  performance  might  not  be  de- 
a«ed,  an  israe  of  quantum  damni/ieatus  would  be  within  the  competence  of  tlie 
court  (Pratt  d.  Law,  9  Cranch,  492,  494).  In  Cud  v.  Rutter  (1  P.  Will.  570) 
Mr.  Cox'i  note  (3),  a  specific  performance  was  denied ;  and  yet  damages  were 
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§  799.  In  the  present  atato  of  the  authoritieB,  involving,  as  they 
certainly  do,  some  conflict  of  opinion,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm 
more  than  tliat  the  jurisdiction  for  compensation  or  damages  does 
not  ordinarily  attach  in  equity,  except  as  ancillary  to  a  specific 
performance,  or  to  some  other  relief.  If  it  does  attach  in  any 
other  cases,  it  must  be  under  very  special  circumstances,  and  upon 
peculiar  equities,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  fraud  or  in  cases 
where  the  party  has  disabled  himself,  by  matters  ex  pott  facto, 
from  a  specific  performance,'  or  in  cases  where  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law.^ 

§  799  a.  The  cases,  however,  which  we  have  been  thus  far  con- 
sidering are  oases  where  the  party  sought  relief  in  equity  as  a 
plaintiff,  and  not  where  compensation  was  ordinarily  sought  by 
tlie  defendant,  in  resistance  or  modification  of  the  plaintiffs  claim. 
In  these  latter  cases,  the  maxim  often  prevails,  tliat  he  who  seeks 
equity  shall  do  equity.  Tims,  for  example,  if  a  plaintiff  in  equity 
seeks  the  aid  of  the  court  to  enforce  his  title  against  an  innocent 
person,  who  has  made  improvements  on  land,  supposing  himself 
to  be  the  Solute  owner,  that  aid  will  be  given  to  him  only  upon 
^e  terms  that  he  shall  make  due  compensation  to  such  innocent 
person,  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  will  be  received  from 
those  improvements.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  plaintiff  has  fraudu- 
lently concealed  his  title,  and  has  thereby  misled  the  defendant, 
the  title  to  this  compensation  is  founded  in  the  highest  justice.^ 
But,  independently  of  any  such  fraud,  if  the  plaintiff  seeks  from 
an  innocent  person  an  account  of  the  rents  and  profita  of  an 
estate,  on  which  the  latter  has  made  improvements,  without  any 
notice  of  any  defect  of  his  title,  a  court  of  equity,  in  decreeing  an 
account,  will  allow  him  to  deduct  or  recoup  therefrom  a  due  com- 
pensation for  his  improvements.*  So,  in  cases  of  partition  he- 
decreed  b;  tray  of  compenuttioii.  See  ilao  Forrest  e.  Elwes,  4  Ves.  497.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  Citj  of  London  c.  Nuh,  S  Atk.  612,  517,  reriued  a  apeciGc  per- 
formuice,  but  he  awarded  an  issue  of  qwmlum  damaificatiu. 

'  [  This  opinion  of  the  learned  author  wu  expressl/  approved  in  the  late  caae 
of  Andrews  v.  Brown,  3  Cush.  135.] 

■  See  Cud  v.  Ratter,  1  F.  Will.  fi70,  and  Ur.  Cox'a  note  (3) ;  Greenaway  v 
Adams,  12  Ves.  395 ;  Hedges  e.  Everard,  1  £q.  Abr.  18,  pi.  7 ;  ErringtoD  e. 
Aynesly,  2  Bro.  Ch.  841 ;  Deane  e.  Izard,  1  Vem.  159;  Gwillim  c.  Stone,  1* 
Ves.  129  i  Todd  e.  Gee,  17  Vee,  273. 

*  ^nfe,  §  386,  388,  389.     See  also  §  666;  f>Ml,§  1237,  1S3S. 

*  Putnam  e.  Ritchie,  6  Paige,  390,  405,  406 ;  Green  o.  Biddle,  8  Wbeat  1. 
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tireea  tenantB  in  common,  compenBation  is  often  allowed  in  equity 
to  one  of  the  tenants  in  common,  who  has  made  valaable  improre- 
ments  thereon.^ 

§  799  6.  It  has  been  sometimes  'thought,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
that  courts  ought  to  go  farther,  and,  in  favor  of  a  bond  fide  pos- 
sessor of  the  land,  whose  title  is  defective,  to  decree  compensation 
for  the  improvements  made  by  him  opOQ  the  land,  in  good  faith, 
against  the  true  owner,  who  asserts  his  Utle  to  it.  The  civil  law 
seems  to  have  adopted  this  hroad  doctrine,  where  the  improvemeuta 
were  made  by  a  hond  fide  poseessor  without  notice  of  any  adverse 
title.  "  Certe  illnd  constat ;  si,  in  possessioue  constituto  ffididcatore, 
soli  Dominua  petat  domum  suam  esse,  nee  solvat  pretium  materiie 
et  mercedes  fabrorum,  posse  eum  per  exceptionem  doli  mali  repelli ; 
ntique  si  bonie  fidei  possessor  fuerit,  qui  sediGcavit."  *  And  this  also 
appears  to  be  the  rule  of  couatties  deriving  their  jurisprudence 
from  the  civil  law."  But  courts  of  equity  seem  not  to  have  gone 
to  this  extent :  but  to  have  confined  themselves  simply  to  the 
administration  of  the  equity,  in  cases  where  their  aid  has  been 
invoked  by  the  true  owner  in  support  of  his  equitable  claims. 
They  have  never  enforced,  in  a  direct  suit  by  the  bond  fide  posses- 
sor, bis  claim  to  meliorations  of  the  property,  from  which  he  has 
been  evicted  by  the  true  owner.* 

'  Ante,  S  666;  Coulter's  caae,  6  Co.  30;  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Whe«t.  1,  79  to 
62 ;  SoathaU  v.  McEe&n,  1  Wath.  (Virg.)  434. 

'  Jiut.  Inst.  Lib.  S,  tit.  1,  g  80,  S6;  Dig.  Lib.-6,  tit.  1,  L  38,  48;  Potbiar, 
Pand.  Lib.  6,  tit.  1,  n.  44 ;  post,  g  1239 ;  Bright  r.  Boyd,  1  Story,  478. 494, 496. 

'  Merlin,  Bipertoire;  Amelioration;  id.  PoBBeaaion,  g  6;  Cod.  Gv.  de 
Fnuim,  Ml.  556.  1381,  1634,  1636;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §5,  art.  7;  id.  tit.  7, 
S  9,  art.  5,  6;  pott,  %  1239,  and  the  authorities  cited  in  Putnam  v.  Ritchie,  6 
Paige,  403,  404. 

*  Putnam  v.  Ritchie,  6  Paige,  390,  403,  404,  405.  In  Uiis  caae,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Walworth  said:  "This  principle  of  natural  equity  is  conitantlj  acted  upon 
in  tbia  court,  where  the  legal  title  it  in  one  person,  who  has  made  the  improve- 
ment* in  good  fiiith,  and  where  the  equitable  title  is  in  another,  who  is  obliged  to 
reaort  to  this  court  for  relief.  The  court,  in  snch  cases,  acts  upon  the  principle 
diat  the  party  who  comes  here  as  a  complainant,  to  ask  equity,  must  himself  be 
willing  to  do  what  is  equitable.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  find  any  case, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  wherein  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  assumed 
jorisdicdon  to  give  relief  to  a  complainant,  who  has  made  improvements  upon 
land,  the  legal  title  to  which  was  in  the  defendant,  where  thera  has  been  neiUier 
fraud  nor  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  after  he  had  knowledge  of  his 
legal  rights.  I  do  not,  therefore,  feel  myself  authorized  to  introduce  a  new  prin- 
cipls  into  the  law  of  diis  court,  without  the  sanction  of  the  legialatare,  which  prin- 
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ciple,  in  ita  ^pUcmtion  to  future  caaes,  might  b«  prodnctiTe  of  more  injvry  thsu 
benefit  If  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  principle  sbould  be  introduced  into  the  law 
of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  pving  the  bottAJide  possessor  a  lien  upon  tite  le- 
gal title  for  the  beoeficial  improvements  he  has  made,  it  would  probably  be  much 
better  to  give  him  a  remedy  by  action  at  law,  where  both  parties  could  have  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  by  jurj',  than  to  embarrass  the  title  to  real  estate  with  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  a  protracted  diancery  in  all  such  cases."  Fott,  |  1237,  1238. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in 
Bright  d.  Boyd  (I  Story,  478,  494),  said:  "The  other  question,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  purchaser  bondjlde.  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  compensation  for 
permanent  improvements  made  upon  the  estate,  which  have  greatly  enhanced  its 
value  under  a  tiUe  which  turns  out  defective,  he  having  no  notice  of  the  defect, 
is  one  upon  which,  looking  to  the  authorities,  I  should  be  inclined  to  pause.  Upon 
the  general  prindples  of  courts  of  equity,  acting  ex  lequo  et  bono,  I  own  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  me  any  juat  ground  to  doubt  that  compensation,  under 
■nch  circumstances,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  full  amount  of  the  enhanced  value, 
upon  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  Nemo  debet  locupletari  ex  alterius  incom- 
modo ;  or,  as  it  is  still  more  exactly  expressed  in  the  Digest,  Jure  naturte  »quum 
est,  neminem  com  atterios  detriinento  et  injuria  fieri  locupietiorem.  Dig,  Lib.  50, 
tit,  17,  1.  S06.  X  am  aware  that  the  doctrine  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  in  our  courts  of  equity.  In  cases  where  the  true  owner  of  an  estate, 
after  a  recovery  thereof  at  law,  fropi  a  bandjide  possessor  for  a  valuable  coniider- 
adon  without  notice,  seeks  an  account  in  equity,  as  plaintiff,  against  such  posses- 
sor, for  the  rents  uid  profits,  it  ig  the  constant  habit  of  courts  of  equity  to  allow 
auch  possessor  (as  defendant)  to  deduct  therefrom  the  fiill  amount  of  all  the  me- 
liorations and  improvements  which  he  has  beneficially  made  upon  the  estate  and 
thus  to  recoup  them  from  the  rents  and  profits.  Ante,  §  799  a,  799  b;  pott, 
g  1237,  1238,  1239;  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheaton,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81.  So,  if 
the  true  owner  of  an  estate  holds  only  an  equitable  title  thereto,  and  seeks  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  eofbree  that  title,  the  court  will  administer  that  aid 
only  upon  the  terms  of  making  compensation  to  such  bond  fide  possessor  for  the 
amount  of  his  meliorations  and  improvements  of  the  estate,  beneficial  to  the  true 
owner.  Ante,  %  799  h,  and  note ;  pott,  §  1237, 1238.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
court  acts  upon  an  old  and  established  maxim  in  its  jurisprudence,  that  he  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity.  Poit,  §  1237, 1338.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that 
courts  of  equity  do  not,  and  ought  not,  to  go  fkrther,  and  to  grant  active  relief  in 
fkvor  of  such  a  bond  fide  possessor,  making  permanent  meliorations  and  improve- 
ments, by  sustaining  a  bill  brought  by  him  therefor,  against  the  true  owner,  alter 
he  has  recovered  the  premises  at  law.  I  find  that  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in 
Putnam  v.  Ritchie  (6  Paige,  390,  403,  404,  40S),  entertained  this  opmion.  ad> 
Bitting  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  find  no  cose  in  England  or  America  where 
die  point  had  been  expressed  or  decided  either  way.  Now,  if  there  be  no  anthor- 
i^  against  the  doctrine,  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  be  the  first 
judge  to  lead  to  such  a  dedsion.  It  appears  to  me,  speaking  with  all  deference 
to  other  opinions,  that  the  denial  of  all  compensation  to  such  bond  ,^^  purchaser, 
in  such  a  case,  where  he  has  monifestiy  added  to  the  permanent  value  of  an  estate 
by  his  meliorations  and  improvements,  vrithout  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
iafinnity  in  his  own  tide,  is  contrary  to  the  first  prindples  of  equity.    Take  the 
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etue  of  araoiit  lot  in  a  dt^,  where  a  bem&Jidepuicti&ieT  builds  a  bonve  tberaon, 
eohucing  the  Tslue  of  the  estate  to  ten  times  the  original  value  of  the  land,  im- 
der  a  title  apparentlj-  perfect'and  complete :  is  it  reasonable  or  just,  that,  in  audi 
a  case,  the  true  owner  should  recover  and  poeeesB  the  whole  without  anj  compen- 
sation whatever  to  the  bond  Jide  porchaaer P  To  me  it  aeema  manifeatl^  unjuat 
and  hiequitable  thuB  to  appropriate  to  one  man  the  property  and  money  of  an- 
other, who  ii  in  no  default.  The  argument,  I  am  aware,  is,  that  the  moment  the 
hoaae  i«  boilt,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  by  mere  operation  of  law,  and 
that  he  may  ceritinly  poaaeaa  and  enjoy  hia  own.  Bot  this  is  merely  stating  the 
technical  rule  of  law,  by  which  the  tme  owner  seeks  to  hold  what,  in  a  just  senae, 
he  never  had  the  slightest  title  to ;  that  is,  the  house.  It  is  not  answering  the 
objection,  but  merely  and  dryly  stating  that  the  law  bo  holds.  Bnt,  then,  admit- 
ting this  to  be  lo,  does  it  not  furnish  a  strong  gronnd  why  equity  should  interpose 
and  grant  raliefP  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  claim  of  the  bond  Jidt 
porcbaaer,  under  such  circumstances,  is  founded  in  equity.  I  think  it  founded 
in  the  highest  equitj ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  I  am  supported  by  the  pot- 
itive  dictates  of  tfte  Roman  law.  The  passage  already  cited  shows  it  to  be  founded 
in  the  clearest  natural  equity.  Jure  natune  teqtAim  est.  And  the  Roman  law 
treats  the  claim  of  the  true  owner,  without  making  any  compensation  under  auch 
orcamstances,  as  a  case  of  fraud  or  ill  faith.  Ceiie  (say  the  Institutes)  illud 
constat;  si, in posaeasioue  conatituto  EediScatore,  soliDominus  petat  domumaoam 
esse,  nee  solrat  pretium  matence  et  nercedee  fabrorum ;  posse  eum  per  eiceptio- 
□em  doli  mali  repelli ;  utique  si  bonffi  fidei  posaeasor,  qui  atdi&cavit.  Nam  sci- 
eud,  allenum  aolum  ease,  potest  objici  culpa,  quod  tedilicaverit  temer^  in  eo  solo, 
quod  inteliigeb&t  alieuum  esse.  Just.  Inst  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §  80, 32  ;  ante,  §  799  6 ; 
Tin.  Com.  ad  lust.  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  g  SO,  n.  S,  i,  p.  194,  19S.  It  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, sometimes  made,  that  the  Roman  law  merely  confined  its  equity  or  remedial 
jostice,  on  this  subject,  to  a  mere  reductiou  from  the  amount  of  the  rents  and  - 
profits  of  the  laud.  See  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  79,  80.  The  general  doc- 
trine is  fully  expounded  and  aupported  in  the  Digeat,  where  it  is  applied,  not  to 
all  expenditures  npon  the  estate,  but  to  such  expenditures  only  aa  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  estate  (quatenua  pretiosior  res  facta  est),  Dig.  lib.  20,  tit.  1, 1. 
29,  §  2;  Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  I.  L  66;  id.  1.  88;  Pothier,  Pand.  Ub.  6,  tit.  1,  n.  43, 
44,  45,  46,  48,  and  beyond  what  he  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  rents  and  prof- 
its- Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  1.  46.  The  like  principle  has  been  adopted  iuto  the  law 
of  the  modem  nations,  which  have  derived  their  jurisprudence  from  the  Roman 
lair;  and  it  is  especially  recognized  in  France,  and  enforced  by  Pothier,  with 


Fothier  de  la  Propri^t£,  n.  343  lo  353 ;  Code  Civil  of  France,  art.  652  to  565. 
Indeed,  some  jurists,  and  among  them  Cujaciua,  insiat,  contrary  to  the  Roman 
law,  that  even  a  maid  Jide  possessor  ought  to  have  ao  allowaoce  of  all  expenses 
which  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  estate,  so  far  as  the  increased  value  exists. 
Fothier  da  la  Propri^t^,  n.  850 ;  Vinn.  ad  Inst.  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  1.  30,  n,  4,  p.  195. 
Glie  law  of  Scotland  has  allowed  the  like  recompense  to  hon&  fide  possessora, 
wmViiig  valnable  and  permanent  impravementa;  and  some  of  tbe  jurists  of  that 
coontry  have  the  benefit  to  maJAjide  possessors  to  a  limited  extent.  Bell,  Conun. 
on  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  139,  g  638 ;  Erak.  Inst.  b.  3,  tit.  1,  §  11 ;  1  Stair,  Insi. 
b.  1,  tit.  8,  S  6-    The  law  of  Spun  afibrds  the  like  protection  and  recompense  to 
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bond  fide  possesflora,  u  founded  in  natural  jartice  and  equitjr.  1  Hor.  &  Carl. 
Faiiid.  b.  3,  tit.  2B,  1.  41,  p.  357,  »58;  Aaa  &  Mannel,  Ingt.  of  Laws  of  Spain, 
102.  Grotiiis,  Fuffendorf,  and  Butherforth.  all  affirm  the  Mme  docUine,  as 
founded  in  the  truGBt  prindpleB  ex  ecquo  et  bono.  GrotiuB,  b.  2,  ch.  10,  §1,2, 
3 ;  Fuffend.  Law  of  Nat.  &  Nat.  b.  i,  ch.  7,  S  61 ;  Rutberf.  In«t.  b.  1,  <^.  9,  $  4. 
p.  7.  Tbere  ig  still  another  broad  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  which  ia  applica- 
ble to  the  preaent  cue.  It  ia  that  where  B  bond  fide  posaeBEor  or  purchaaer  of 
real  eatate  pays  money  to  diEcbarge  anjr  enating  encumbrance  or  charge  apon 
the  eatate,  having  no  notice  of  anj  infirmity  in  his  title,  he  it  entided  to  be  re- 
paid the  amount  of  auch  pajment  by  the  true  owner,  seeking  to  recoTer  the 
eitate  irom  bim.  Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  1.  66;  Pothier,  Fand.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  1.  43; 
Fothier  de  U  Propria,  n.  343."  See  alao  b.  c.  2  Story,  605,  where  the  doctrine 
vu  again  affirmed,  and  acted  upon  by  the  court. 
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§  800.  With  these  remarks  on  the  jurisdictioD  of  oourts  of 
equity,  as  to  specific  performance,  and  compensation  and  damages, 
we  may  dismiss  the  subject  and  proceed  to  another  head  of  con- 
current equitable  jurisdiction,  arising  principally  from  the  peculiar 
remedies  administered  therein ;  and  that  is,  Interfleadeb.  A. 
learned  author  has  treated  this,  and  one  other  branch  of  equity 
jurisprudence  (that  of  interference  in  cases  of  irreparable  mis- 
chief and  injury),  aa  not  strictly  belonging  either  to  the  concur- 
rent, or  the  excltisiTe,  or  the  auxiliary  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity.  Perhaps,  in  strictness,  this  may  be  correct,  bnt  it  more 
nearly  falls  within  the  former  than  within  either  of  the  others.' 

§  801.  The  remedy  by  interpleader  was  not  unknown  to  the 
common  law ;  but  it  had  a  very  narrow  range  of  purpose  and  ap- 
plication. The  interpleader  at  law  was  where  there  was  a  joint 
bailment  by  both  claimants.^  It  was  a  common  practice,  in  tlie 
early  times  of  the  English  law,  for  parties,  by  joint  agreement,  to 
deposit  title-deeds,  and  other  deeds  and  things,  in  the  hands  of 
third  persons,  to  await  the  performance  of  covenants,  or  the  doing 
of  some  other  act,  upon  which  they  were  to  be  redelivered  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties.  It  often  happened,  under. such  cir- 
cumstances, that  questions  subsequently  arose,  whether  the  act 
had  been  properly  performed,  or  the  terms  strictly  complied  with ; 
and  if,  when  either  party  supposed  the  crisis,  on  which  the  deed 
or  thing  was  demandable,  to  have  arrived,  any  dispute  existed,  as 
to  the  right,  or  as  to  the  fact,  an  action  of  detinue  (the  appropriate 
action  for  such  a  case)  became  inevitable."  Now,  by  the  common 
law,  in  such  a  case,  the  depositary  might,  if  such  an  action  was 
brought  against-  him,  plead  for  his  protection  the  fact  of  such 
delivery  or  bailment  upon  certain  conditions,  and  his  willingness 
to  deliver  the  property  to  the  party  entitled  to  it,  and  his  igno- 
rance whether  the  condition  were  performed  or  not ;  and  there- 
upon he  might  pray,  that  a  process  of  garnishment  (that  is  a 
process  of  monition  or  notice)  might  issue  to  compel  the  other 
depositor  to  appear  and  become  a  defendant  in  his  stead.  This 
was  properly  called  the  process  of  garnishment.* 

§  802.  The  process  of  interpleader  was  very  nearly  allied  to 

'  Cooper,  Eq,  PI.  Introd.  p.  35. 

•  Crftwahay  v.  Tbornton.  2  Mylne  &  Craig.  1,  21. 

>  3  Reeves,  HiaL  of  the  English  Law,  ch.  23,  p.  448  to  465. 

*  Id.  p.  448  to  450. 
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that  of  garoishment ;  and  it  aroae,  when  both  of  the  parties,  vho 
concurred  in  a  joint  bailment,  brought  several  actions  of  detinue 
against  the  depositary,  under  like  circumstances,  for  a  redelivery 
of  the  thing  deposited.  The  depositary  might  then  plead  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  pray  that  the  plaintiffs  in  tlie  several  actions  might 
interplead  with  each  other.  This  was  properly  the  process  of  in- 
terpleader.^ The  proceeding  seems  highly  reasonable  in  itself,  to 
prevent  the  depositary  from  being  harassed  by  suits  in  vbich  he 
had  no  interest. 

§  808.  The  same  process  was  also  applied  to  cases  vrhere  the 
thing  in  controversy  came  to  the  possession  of  the  depositary  by 
finding,  and  he  was  sued  in  detinue  by  different  persons,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  owner  in  severalty.*  And  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  applied  to  cases  of  a  bailment  by  A.,  to  the  depositary  to  re- 
bail  to  B. ;  where  both  A.  and  B.  sued  the  depositary  in  detinue.^ 
But  if  there  was  no  privity  between  the  parties,  but  each  plaintiff* 
counted  upon  a  several  independent  bailment  against  the  depositary, 
there,  it  was  said,  the  plaintiffs  were  not  compellable  to  interplead, 
for  it  was  the  depositary's  own  folly,  and  he  must  abide  by  it.* 

§  804.  The  remedy,  however,  such  as  it  was,  was  principally 
confined  to  actions  of  detinue,  although  it  was  applied  to  a  few 
other  cases,  such  as  writs  of  quare  impedity  and  writs  of  right  of 
ward.  But  it  was  not  allowed  in  any  personal  action  except  det- 
inue ;  and  then  only,  as  we  have  seen,  when  it  waa  founded  either 
in  privity  of  contract,  or  upon  a  finding. 

§  805.  From  this  description  of  the  process  of  iuterpleader  at 
the  common  law,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  afibrd  a  very  imperfect 
remedy  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  Indeed,  as  the  action  of  detinue 
has,  in  modern  times,  fallen  much  into  disuse,  and  the  action  of 
trover  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead  (in  which  interpleader  did 
not  lie  at  the  common  law),  little  or  no  practical  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  it  in  modern  times.'    The  only  remedy,  therefore, 

■  Id.  p.  250  to  254;  Hitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  J«t«iii7,  p.  HI,  112;  Crawsbay  tr. 
TborntoD,  2  Mylne  &  Craig.  1. 

*  S  Beeves,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Law,  ch.  23,  p.  448  to  465;  MUT.  Eq.  PI.  hj 
Jeremy,  p.  141,  142. 

'  3  Reeves,  Ilirt.  of  the  Ecgliih  Law,  cfa.  28,  p.  448,  452. 

*  3  Beeves,  Hist,  of  the  English  Law,  ch,  23,  p.  453,  454.  See  Rich  e.  Al- 
dred,  6  Mod.  216  ;  Story  on  Bailments,  g  111,  US. 

'  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  47,  48,  49 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  48,  and  aoto  H.  j 
id.  141,  142. 
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now  resorted  to  (as  we  are  informed  from  very  high  authority), 
for  the  relief  of  a  person  saed,  or  in  danger  of  heing  sued,  \>j 
several  claimants  of  the  same  property,  is  that  of  filing  a  bill  to 
compel  them,  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  equity,  to  interplead, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity.^ 

§  806.  It  is  observable,  that  the  jarisdictiou  of  courts  of  equity, 
to  compel  an  interpleader,  follows,  to  some  extent,  the  anal(^e8 
of  the  law.'    It  is  properly  applied  to  cases  whete  two  or  more 

'  The  reader  la  referred  to  tbe  able  report  of  the  common-lAw  commiiaioners, 
made  to  Parliament,  and  printed  by  tbe  order  of  the  House  of  CommoDB,  in 
March,  1830  (p.  2i),  for  farther  information  on  this  subject.  S£t,  Heevea  haa, 
in  hia  Hialorj-  of  the  English  Law  (Vol.  lH,  p.  448  to  466),  brought  together 
some  of  the  caaes  of  difficnlt;  in  the  proceedings  of  interpleader  at  the  common 
law.  They  abandantly  show  the  inadeqnacj  of  the  remedy.  Mr.  Eden's  valua- 
ble Treatise  on  Injunctions  contuns  a  head  of  Interpleader,  -which  I  have  con- 
anlted  -with  great  advantage,  and  have  freely  used.   Eden  on  Injuact  p.  336  to  947. 

■  See  Metcalf  D.  Herrey,  1  Tea.  249;  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jemny,  141,  142; 
Cooper,  £q.  PI.  lutrod.  36,  36.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  his  Treatise  on  Equity 
Pleadings  (edition  by  Jeremy,  p.  141,  142),  gives  tbe  following  description  of 
,  equity  jurisdiction  on  this  subject;  "It  has  been  mentioned,"  says  he,  "that 
where  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing  by  different  titles,  and  another 
person  is  in  danger  of  injuiy  Ih>m  ignorance  of  the  real  title  to  the  snbject  in  dis- 
pute, courts  of  equity  will  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  protect  him;  and  that  the  bill 
exhibited  for  this  purpose  is  termed  a  bill  of  interpleader,  tbe  object  of  it  being 
to  compel  the  claimants  to  interplead,  so  that  the  court  may  adjudge  to  whom 
the  property  belongs,  and  the  plaintilTmay  be  indemnified.  The  principles  upon 
iriiich  the  court*  of  equity  proceed  in  these  cases  ore  similar  to  those  by  whiiji 
tbe  GOortB  of  law  are  guided  in  the  case  of  bailment ;  the  courts  of  law  compel- 
ling interpleader  between  persona  dmming  property,  for  fbe  indemnity  of  a  third 
person  in  whose  hands  the  property  is,  in  certain  c^set  only ;  as  where  tiie  prop- 
trtj  has  been  bailed  to  tbe  third  person  by  both  claimants,  or  by  those  under 
whom  both  make  title ;  or  where  the  property  came  to  the  hands  of  the  tMrd 
person  by  accident ;  and  the  courts  of  equity  extending  the  remedy  to  all  cases, 
to  which,  in  conscience,  it  ought  to  extend,  whether  any  suit  has  been  commenced 
i^  any  claimant,  or  only  a  claim  rimde."  In  Pearson  o.  Cardon,  2  Rnss.  A 
Hylne,  613,  Lord  Brougham  said :  "  In  looking  at  the  rules  of  interpleader  at 
law,  yon  discover  the  principles  that  govern  this  court ;  because  I  hold  it  to  be 
ttrictly  a  concurreut  jurisdiction,  and  that  you  can  have  no  interpleader  here,  if, 
ttpon  principle,  you  could  not  have  it  at  law."  It  ig  not  very  dear,  what  is  the 
precise  extent  to  which  this  general  remark  was  intended  to  reach.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  case  before  his  lordship,  it  was  perfectly  accurate.  But  there  cer- 
tainly are  caaes  in  which  an  interpleader  will  not  lie  at  law,  but  in  which, 
neTertheleu,  it  will  lie  in  equity.  Indeed,  if  there  be  in  the  case  a  clear  right 
of  interpleader  at  law,  that  would  seem  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  in  equi^, 
which  comes  in  aid  of  tbe  par^  only  when  there  is  no  remedy  at  law,  or  the 
nmedy  is  inadequate. 
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persons  sererally  claim  the  same  thing  under  different  titles,  or  in 
separate  interests,  from  another  person,  who,  not  claiming  any 
title  or  interest  therein  himself,  and  not  knowing  to  which  of  the 
claimants  he  ought  of  right  to  render  the  debt  or  duty  claimed, 
or  to  deliver  the  property  in  his  custody,  is  either  molested  by  an 
action  or  actions  brought  against  him,  or  fears  that  he  may  suffer 
injury  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  parties.^  He  therefore 
applies  to  a  court  of  equity  to  protect  him,  not  only  from  being 
compelled  te  pay  or  deliver  the  thing  claimed  to  both  the  claim- 
ants, but  also  fi*om  the  vexation  attending  upon  the  suits,  which 
are,  or  possibly  may  be,  instituted  E^ainst  him.*     [And,  generally 

<  See  Bell  e.  Hunt,  3  Barb.  Ch.  391 ;  Strange  v.  BeU,  11  Geo.  103. 

*  Mitf.  Eq.  Fl.  bj  Jeremy,  48,  49 ;  1  Eq.  Abr.  80,  pi.  1,  in  iur%. ;  Atklnaon 
e.  Mank«,  1  Coweo,  691,  708;  Edeo  on  InjunctioDi,  dt.  16,  p.  835  to  343; 
Moore  D.  Usher,  7  Sim.  368;  Badesu  c  Rogers,  3  Paige,  209;  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Rulroad  Co.  e.  Clute,  4  Paige,  384,  392;  Richarda  b.  Salter,  6  Jobni. 
Cb.  446.  In  Olyn  v.  Dnesbnr?  (11  Simona,  147),  tbe  Vice  Cbanceilor,  Sir  L. 
Shadwell,  aud :  "  In  tbe  oaae  of  Cravabay  c.  Thornton,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
■peaking  of  tbe  law  of  interpleader,  nset  thia  language :  '  In  equity,  it  ia  defined  , 
to  be,  where  two  or  more  peraona  claim  tbe  aoroe  debt  or  duty.'  It  ia  obvioni, 
that  there  may  be  a  coee  of  interpleader,  where  no  debt  or  duty  ia  claimed. 
Lord  Redeadale,  in  bia  Treatiae  on  Pleading,  twice  aaierti  tbe  propoaition,  that, 
where  two  or  more  peraons  claim  tbe  aame  thing  by  different  or  aeparate  inter- 
eats,  and  another  person,  not  knowing  to  wlucb  of  the  claimants  he  ongfat,  of 
rt|^t,  to  render  a  debt  or  dutj  or  to  deliver  property  in  his  cuitody,  fears  he 
may  be  hurt  by  some  of  tbem,  he  may  exhibit  a  bill  of  interpleader  againat  them ; 
p.  48  (4tb  edition).  And  again,  at  p.  141,  be  lajs,  that  where  two  or  more  per- 
sona claim  tbe  same  thing  by  different  titles,  and  another  person  is  in  danger  of 
injury  from  ignorance  of  the  r^  title  to  the  aubject  in  diapute,  courts  of  equi^ 
will  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  protect  him.  A  case  of  interpleader  then  ariaea, 
where  the  lame  subject,  whether  debt,  dety,  or  thing,  is  claimed.  Now,  when 
tbe  subject  in  diapute  has  a  bodily  existence,  no  difficulty  can  arise  on  Uie  ground 
of  identity ;  for  no  dispute  con  arise  oa  to  identity  of  matter.  But,  where  the 
subject  in  dispute  ia  a  chose  in  action,  whicb  has  no  bodily  existence,  it  become* 
neoesaary  to  determine  what  constitutet  identity.  Where  the  claims  made  by 
tbe  defendants  are  of  different  amounts,  they  never  can  be  identical;  but  where 
they  are  the  same  in  amount,  that  circumstance  goes  for  to  determine  their  iden- 
tity. The  amount,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  of  itself,  to  determine  the 
identity ;  for  the  amount  niay  be  tbe  same,  and  the  debt  may  be  different."  See 
also  Sieveking  e.  Behrens,  2  Mylne  &  Craig,  681.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
in  his  Fomm  Romanum  (p.  47),  has  snppoeed  that  a  bill  of  interpleader  bears  « 
close  resemblance  to  the  process  of  intervention  in  the  civil  law.  Mr.  Eden,  in 
bis  Treatise  on  Injunctions  (p.  336.  note  a),  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the  pro- 
cesses are  very  different.  The  intervener,  or  terlitu  itUervenieru,  in  the  civil 
hw,  files  his  process  npon  his  own  independent  title,  asserting  a  right  to  tbe 
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speaking,  the  bill  should  be  filed  before  ftny  judgment  ftt  law.  set- 
tling the  right  of  the  respective  p&rties  to  the  property  in  question ; 
the  object  of  the  bill  being  to  protect  the  complainant  from  the 
vezatioD  attendant  apon  defending  all  the  suits  that  may  be  insti- 
tuted against  him  for  the  same  property.^  But  a  bill  of  inter- 
pleader may  be  filed  after  a  verdict  at  law,  if  the  efiect  of  the 
action  at  law  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  damages  due  the  plain< 
tifi*  at  lav  who  was  a  defendant  iit  the  equity  suit.^] 

§  807.  The  true  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  is,  that  there  either 
is  no  remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  the  legal  remedy  is  inadequate  in 
t^e  given  case.  K  an  interpleader  at  law  will  Ue  in  the  case,  aud 
it  would  he  effectual  for  the  protection  of  the  party,  then  the  juris- 
diction in  equity  fails."  So,  if  tlie  party  himself,  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  court  by  bill  of  interpleader,  claims  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter, as  well  as  the  other  parties,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  ;  *  for,  in  euch  a  case,  be  has  other 
appropriate  remedies.^  [So,  if  the  plaintiff  bos  lent  himself  in 
any  way  to  furthef-  the  claims  of  either  party  to  the  fund  in  con- 
troversy, or  to  aid  one  in  obtaining  possession  thereof,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  he  can  obtain  no  relief  by  tills  bill.^]  And, 
besides,  a  bill  of  interpleader  always  supposes  tliat  the  plaintiff  is 
the  mere  holder  of  a  stake,  which  is  equally  contested  by  the  other 

thing  in  controversy  against  botb  of  the  parties,  who  are  already  contesting  it, 
and  insist!  upon  his  right  to  intervene  or  join  in  liie  disciuwion.  On  the  contraiy, 
a  party  who  seeks  an  interpleader  in  taw  or  eqnity,  disclaims  all  title  in  himselfi 
and  requires  other  persons  to  ecgage  id  the  coulroveny,  and  to  exonerate  him. 
Ibe  bill  of  interpleader  in  equity  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  process  of 
interpleader  at  the  common  law.  It  might  have  been  a  far  more  usaful  jurisdio- 
tion,  if  it  had  gone  to  the  full  length  of  the  intervention  of  the  civil  law.  See 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  InUnentton.  See  also  Gaill.  Pract.  Observ.  Lib.  1,  Obs. 
69,  cited  also  by  Mr.  Eden. 

'  Cornish  p.  Turner,  t  Yoange  &  Jervis,  333;  Yarborough  t).  Tbon^on,  3 
Smedes  &  Marsh.  291 ;  Union  Bank  v.  Kerr,  2  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  460. 

•  Hamilton  t>.  Marks,  19  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  321. 

■  Ibid,  ant]  note  (A)  to  Mitf.  Eq.  Fl.  by  Jeremy,  p.  49. 

*  [That  the  complainant  would  be  benefited  indirectly  by  the  success  of  tha 
parties  to  the  bill  of  interpleader,  is  not  an  objection  to  the  bill.  Oppenheim  t>. 
Wolf,  3  Sand.  Ch.  571.] 

■  Langston  v.  Boyleton,  2  Ves.  Jr.  103,  109 ;  Angell  e.  Hadden,  16  Tes. 
241;  Mitchell  c.  Hayoe,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  63;  Bedell  g.  Hoffman,  2  Paige,  Ch. 
200;  Aldridge  v.  Thompson,  2  Bro.  Ch.  149;  Slingsbj  o.  Boulton,  1  Ves.  A 
Beam.  334 ;  Atkinson  o.  Manks,  1  Cowen,  691,  70S. 

■  Marvin  v.  Ellwood,  11  Paige,  365. 
BQ.  jva. — VOL.  u.  2 
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parties,  and  aa  to  whleh  die  plaintiff  stands  wholly  indifferent  be- 
tveen  them;  so  that  vben  their  respectiTe  rights  are  eettled, 
nothing  farther  remains  in  controTersy.^  But  that  can  never  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  case,  when  the  plaintiff  asserts  a  personal 
right  or  claim,  which  remains  to  be  settled  between  him  and  the 
other  parUes ;  or  the  plaintiff  seeks  relief  in  the  premises  against 
either  of  tliem.*  The  true  ground  upon  which  the  plaintiff  comes 
into  equity,  is,  that,  claiming  no  right  in  the  subject-maUer  himr 
self,  he  is,  or  may  be,  vexed  by  having  two  legal  or  other  processes, 
in  the  names  of  different  persons,  going  on  against  him  at  the 
same  time.  He  comes,  therefore,  into  court  upon  the  most  obvious 
equity,  to  insist  that  those  persons,  claiming  that  to  which  he 
makes  no  claim,  should  settle  that  contest  among  themselves,  and 
not  with  him  or  at  his  expense  and  hazard.*  If  their  respective 
titles  are  doubtful,  there  is  so  much  the  more  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  harassed  by  suits  to  ascertain  and  fix  them ;  and,  unless, 
under  such  circumstances,  courts  of  equity  afford  him  protection, 
he  will,  in  almost  every  event,  be  a  sufferer,  however  innocent  and 
honorable  his  own  conduct  may  have  been. 

§  808.  In  regard  to  bills  of  interpleader,  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
entitle  the  party  to  come  into  equity,  that  the  tiUes  of  the  claim- 
ants should  be  both  purely  legal.  It  is  sufficient  to  found  the  Ja- 
risdictiou  that  one  title  is  legal  and  the  other  is  equitable.*  Indeed, 

■  LiDcoln  o.  RntlaDd  and  Bariington  R.  R.,  21  Veno.  639. 

'  *  Mitchell  t>.  HBfne,  2  Simona  &  Sta.  63 ;  Moore  c  Urher,  7  Sim.  d88 ;  Be- 
d«ll  V.  Uoffnum,  2  Paige,  199,  200 ;  Badeau  v.  Rogers,  2  Paige,  209 ;  Storr  on 
Equity  Plead,  g  291,  392.  Uenn  it  ii  said,  that  if,  upon  a  sale  b}'  an  auc- 
tioneer, a  deposit  is  made  bj  the  pnrchaser,  and  the  sactioneer  is  afterwards 
sued  for  the  depout  b;  the  pnrchaser,  and  he  daima  a  right  to  deduct  from  the 
deposit  his  commission  and  the  auction  du^,  a  bill  of  interpleader  will  not  lie  by 
the  auctioneer  a^^aiDSt  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser,  to  ucertain  their  title  to 
the  deposit;  bec&ose  the  auctioneer  makeaa  personal  claim  to  a  part  of  the  fund, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  indifferent  between  the  parties;  Mitchell  e.  Hayne,  2  Sim. 
&  Stu.  GS.  But  see  Farebrother  v.  Prattent,  Daniel,  64,  TO ;  Fairbrother  o.  Ne- 
rot,  id.  p.  68 ;  note ;  pott,  §  814,  and  note,  as  to  the  case  of  an  auctioneer. 

■  Langston  ».  Bojlston,  2  Ves.  Jr.  109 ;  Atkinson  c.  Manks,  1  Cowen,  709. 

*  Paris  t).  Gilham,  Cooper,  Eq.  66 ;  Martinius  v.  Helmutb,  Cooper,  240 ;  s. 
o.  Daniel,  68,  note;  2  Ves.  &  Beam.  412  (2d  edit.),  note;  Morgan  d.  Marsack, 
2  MerJT.  107 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  g  1,  p.  S46 ;  Richards  v.  Sal- 
ter, 6  Johns.  Ch.  446;  Smith  <e.  Hammond,  6  Sim.  10;  Crawford  e.  Fisher,  10 
Sm.  479.  See  Hamilton  p.  Marks,  6  De  G«x  ft  Smale,  698;  19  Bog.  Law  & 
£(t321. 
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vhera  one  of  the  claims  is  pnrelf  equitable,  it  seems  indispensable 
to  come  into  equity ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  there  can  be  no  inter- 
pleader awarded  at  law.'  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  debt  or  other 
claim  has  been  assigned,  and  a  coiitrovers^  arises, between  the  a»- 
a^or  and  the  assignee  respecting  tlie  title,  a  bill  of  interpleader 
may  be  brought  by  the  debtor,  to  have  the  point  settled,  to  whom 
he  shall  paj.'  Where  the  title  of  all  the  claimants  is  purely  equi- 
table-, there  is  a  still  broader  ground  to  entertain  bills  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  of  interpleader ;  for  courts  of  equity,  in  virtue  of  their 
geoeral  jurisdiction,  may  grant  relief  in  such  cases.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  (as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said) 
that  a  suit  shall  have  been  actually  commenced  by  either  or  both 
of  the  conflicting  claimants,  against  the  party,  either  at  law  or  ia 
equity.  It  ia  sufficient  that  a  claim  is  made  against  him,  and  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  molested  by  conflicting  rights.^ 

§  809.  But,  in  every  case  of  a  bill  of  interpleader,  the  court,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  made  the  instrument  of  delay  or  of  col- 
lusioD  with  one  of  the  parties,  requires  that  an  affidavit  of  the 
plaintiff  should  be  made,  that  there  is  no  collusion  between  him 
and  any  of  the  other  parties ;  *  and,  also,  if  it  is  a  case  of  money 
due  by  him,  that  he  should  bring  the  money  into  court ;  or,  at 
least,  should  offer  to  do  so  by  the  bill.' 

§  810.  A  few  cases,  to  illustrate  these  doctiines,  may  not  be 
without  use,  to  the  more  full  understanding  of  their  purport  and 
effect.  Thus,  where  A.  received  money  of  B.,  upon  the  terms, 
that  if  so  much  should  appear,  upon  an  at^ustment  of  accouute,  to 
be  due  to  C,  the  same  should  be  paid  tq  the  latter,  and  what  was 

■  Duke  ofBoIton  e.  Williuns,  4  Bro.  Ch.  S09 ;  a.  c.  2  Vet.  Jr.  161,  152. 

■  See  Wright  V.  Ward,  4  Rasa.  315 ;  Lowndes  o.  Cornford,  18  Tea.  299. 
See  AtUnfon  o.  Muiki,  1  Cowon,  691. 

*  lamgiUm  v.  Boylaton,  2  Ves.  Jr.  107 ;  1  Eq.  Abr.  80,  L  in  marg. ;  Morgan 
o.  Man«ck,  2  Meriv.  107  ;  Alnete  e.  Bettam,  Cary,  65,  66 ;  Aogell  n.  HaddeD. 
Ifi  Vea.  244;  b.  o.  16  Ves.  202;  Farebrolber  v.  Pratteni,  5  Price,  308;  s.  o. 
Daniel,  64, 70 ;  Fairbrother  v.  Nerot,  cited  Daniel,  70,  note ;  Bichorda  e.  Salter, 
6  Johns.  Cb.  445,  447 ;  Atkinaon  n.  Manka,  I  Cowen,  691. 

*  See  Williama  «.  Halbert,  7  B.  Monroe,  184. 

*  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  142,  143 ;  Mitford,  Eq.  Fl.  hf  Jeremy,  49 ;  id.  143 ;  Met- 
cslf  0.  Herre}',  I  Vee.  248;  Dungej  v.  Angove,  3  Bro.  Ch.  36;  Langaton  t>. 
Boj)ab>u,  2  Yes.  Jr.  109,  110;  Errington  e.  Attorney  General,  Banbury,  803; 
Stevenaon  tr.  Andenon,  3  Ves.  ft  B.  410;  Warrington  s.  Wheatstone,  Jac 
20S;  AtkiiiM>D  D.  Manks,  1  Coiren,  703,  704;  Williama  «.  Walker,  2  lUeh.  Eq. 
291 ;  Shaw  e.  Corter,  8  Paige,  389. 
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not  duo  should  be  repaid  to  B.,  and  A.  gare  a  bond  accordingly ; 
there,  B.  having  died  before  any  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  the 
creditors  of  B.  and  C.  having  severally  sued  A.  for  the  money,  the 
court,  on  his  bringing  the  money  into  court,  decreed  an  account 
between  the  parties,  and  that  the  bond  should  be  cancelled,  and  a 
perpetual  injunction  awarded  to  the  proceedings  at  Isw.^  Id  this 
case,  the  court,  as  we  perceive,  went  beyond  the  mere  decree  of  an 
interpleader,  and  sustained  the  bill  for  an  account,  as  well  as  for 
other  relief,  without  sending  ^e  parties  to  law. 

§  811.  So,  where  there  were  several  seta  of  annuitants,  who  had 
distrained  for  rents  upon  a  tenant's  farm,  and  he  brought  the 
rents  into  court,  and  prayed  that  the  anuuitauta  might  interplead, 
it  was  decreed  accordingly,  and  referred  to  a  master  to  settle  their 
piiorities.'  So,  where  there  was  an  entire  renfrcharge  which  had 
been  split  into  several  parts  by  the  owner,  and  there  were  different 
persons  claiming  the  different  parts  ;  it  was  held,  that  the  tenant 
might  bring  a  bill  of  interpleader,  to  compel  the  parties  to  asoei^ 
tain  their  shares  respectively.^  So,  where  the  owner  of  an  estate, 
upon  which  a  rentKiharge  had  been  secured,  filed  a  bill  to  compel 
the  grantee,  and  the  executors  of  a  person,  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned,  to  interplead,  a  qnestion  having  arisen,  which  of  them 
was  entitled  to  receive,  the  court  sustained  the  jurisdiction.*  So, 
where  a  tenant  was  liable  to  pay  rent,  but  there  were  several  per^ 
eons  claiming  title  to  it  in  privity  of  contract  or  tenure,  he  was 
held  entitled  to  file  a  bill  of  interpleader  to  compel  them  to  ascer- 
tain to  whom  it  was  properly  payable.' 

§  812.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that,  in  tlie  cases  of 
tenants  seeking  such  relief,  it  must  appear  that  the  persons  claim- 
ing the  same  rent,  claim  in  privity  of  contract  or  tenure,  as  iu  tho 
case  of  a  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  or  of  trustee  and  cettui  qtte 
trust ;  or,  where  the  estate  is  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  mar^ 
ried  woman,  of  which  the  tenant  has  notice,  and  the  husband  has 

■  Hftck«tt  p.  Webb,  Bep.  Temp.  Finch,  257,  258 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chmncer^,  3  T. 
-     ■  Aldridge  t>.  Thompson,  2  Bro.  Ch.  149,  150. 

*  AngeU  V.  Hadden,  IS  Vei.  S44 ;  s.  c.  16  Tea.  203 ;  2  Ueriv.  164.  Sm 
al»o  Fsria  o.  Gilham,  Coop.  £q.  95. 

•  Duke  of  Bolton  o.  Williams,  i  Bro.  Cb.  297,  430;  s.  c.  2  Tei.  Jr.  138. 

'  Danger  n.  Angove,  2  Ve».  Jr.  310,  312 ;  Metcalf  o.  Harvey,  1  Ves.  248 ; 
Eodgei  p.  Smith,  1  Cox,  357 ;  Cowtan  tr.  Williams,  9  Tea.  107  ;  Clarke  v.  Byne, 
18  Vea.  383.  See  Stepbeoi  v.  CaUanan,  13  Frice,  156 ;  Jew  v.  Wood,  I  C^«ig 
A  FhilKp*,  184. 
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been  in  receipt  of  the  rent.'  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  tenant  does 
not  dispute  the  title  of  his  landlord  ;  bat  he  affirms  that  title,  a»d 
the  tenure  and  contract,  by  which  the  rent  is  payable ;  and  puts 
himself  upon  the  mere  uncertainty  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  to 
pay  the  rent.'  But  if  a  claim  to  the  rent  should  be  set  up  by  a 
mere  stranger,  under  a  title  paramount,  and  not  in  privity  of  con- 
tract or  tenure  (as,  if  the  stranger  should  bring  ejectment  against 
the  tenant^),  there,  the  tenant  cannot  compel  his  landlord  to  in- 
terplaad  with  such  a  stranger ;  for  it  is  not  a  demand  of  the  same 
nature,  or  in  the  same  right.  The  stranger  cannot  demand  the 
rent,  as  such,  hut  he  has,  if  successful  in  the  ejectment,  only  a 
right  to  damages  for  use  and  occupation;  wheveas  the  landlord 
claims  the  rent,  as  such,  in  privity  of  contract,  tenure,  and  title. 
The  debt  or  duty  is  not  the  same ;  and  interpleader  lies  only,  when 
it  is  so,  or  in  privity.*  [Thus,  if  an  administrator  claims  rent  from 
a  tenant  by  virtae  of  a  parol  lease  from  himself,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  former  owner  claim  compensation  for  use  and  occupation 
during  the  same  time,  as  due  them,  a  bill  of  interpleader  will  not 
lie,  as  there  is  no  privity.^] 

'  Ibid.;  Johnson  v.  Atkinion,  3  Anatr.  796;  Coop.  Eq.  PL  Introd.  35,  36; 
Grawahajr  „.  Thorntoa,  1  Sim.  391 ;  b.  C.  2  Mylne  &  Craig,  1. 

*  WhitemUr  Valley  Canal  Co,  ».  Comegys,  2  Carter,  469. 

»  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Mettalfr.  Harvey  (1  Ve«.  249),  add,  that  a  bUl  of  in- 
terpleader cannot  lie  aa  to  the  pouession  or  on  estate ;  but  it  mart  lie  as  to  tba 
pajmenti  of  some  demand  of  money.  This  migbt  be  true  in  the  case  then  under 
consideration.    But  a  bill  of  interpleader  will  also  lie  as  well  as  to  chattels  a«  to 

*  Ibid. ;  WoolartoD  n.  Wright,  8  Anstr.  801 ;  Smith  v.  Target,  3  Anstr.  530 ; 
Coop.  Eq.  PI.  cb.  1,  p.  48,  49.  Lord  Rosslyn,  in  Dungey  e,  Angove,  2  Ves.  Jr.- 
310,  has  ejcponnded  tbh  doctrine  very  sadjiactorily.  "  The  reason,"  says  he, 
"  is  manifest ;  for,  upon  the  definition  of  it,  a  bill  of  interpleader  is,  where  two 
persona  claim  of  a  lliird  the  same  debt,  or  the  same  duty.  With  regard  to  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  tfae  right  must  be  the  object  of  an  ejectment. 
The  law  has  taken  such  anxious  care  to  settle  their  rights,  arising  out  of  that 
rdation,  that  the  tenant  attacked  throws  himself  upon  his  landlord.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  claim  advene  to  his  landlord.  He  puts  the  landlord  in 
Iiis  place.  If  the  landlord  does  not  defend  for  him,  ha  recovers  upon  his  tease 
a  recompense  against  the  landlord.  In  the  case  of  another  person,  claiming 
against  the  title  of  his  landlord,  it  is  clear,  unless  he  derives  under  the  title  of 
tbe  landlord,  he  cannot  claim  the  same  debt.  The  rent  due  upon  the  demise  is 
a  different  demand  from  that  which  some  other  person  may  have  upon  the  occa- 
pation  of  the  prBmises."  See.atso  Crawshay  e.  llomton,  2  Hylne  &  Craig,  1, 
SO,  21,  23;  Stuart  v.  Welch,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  316,  317. 

*  Crane  v.  Bumtrager,  I  Carter,  165. 
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§  813.  These  last  cases  may  serre  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark  already  made,  that  eqaity,  in  bills  of  interpleader,  follows 
to  some  extent  the  analogies  of  the  law ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
privity  of  contract  is  generally  necessary  to  found  a  jurisdiction 
at  law  in  cases  of  bailment  upon  a  writ  of  interpleader.  But  la 
many  other  respects,  the  bill  of  interpleader  in  equity  dififors  from 
that  of  lav.  In  all  the  oases  above  mentioned,  no  interpleader 
would  lie  at  law ;  for  they  iurolye  no  mutual  or  joint  bailment, 
and  no  claim,  founded  upon  a  finding  by  th&  plaintiff.^ 

§  813  a.  So,  where  a  person  is  taxed  in  two  dififerent  towns  for 
the  same  property,  when  he  is  only  liable  to  be  taxed  in  one,  and 
it  is  doubtful  to  wbicb  town  the  right  to  tax  belongs,  he  may  file 
a  bill  of  Interpleader  to  compel  the  tax-collectors,  or  towns,  to 
settle  the  right  between  themselves,  if  t^ere  is  no  dispute  about 
the  amount  of  the  tax  which  he  is  to  pay.^  But  if  the  amount  is 
in  dispute,  and  he  seeks  relief  in  respect  thereto,  there  the  appro- 
priate remedy  is  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  a  bill  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  interpleader." 

§  818  b.  So,  where  a  loss  had  occurred  under  a  policy  of  in- 
surance, underwritten  for  a  person  who  afterwards  became  insol- 
vent, and  assigned  the  policy,  and  there  were  various  creditors, 
some  of  whom  claimed  on  the  ground  of  special  liens,  and  others 
under  the  assignment,  against  the  underwriters  on  the  policy ;  it 
was  held,  that  the  latter  might  well  be  entitled  to  maintain  a  bill 
of  interpleader,  to  compel  the  various  creditors  to  ascertain  and 
adjust  their  rights  to  the  fund.'  So,  where  there  was  a  fund  in 
the  hands  of  an  agent  of  a  party,  who  had  become  insolvent,  and 
^re  were  various  attaching  creditors,  as  well  as  the  assignees  of 
the  insolvent,  claiming  title  to  the  same  fund,  it  was  held,  tliat  a 
bill  of  interpleader  would  lie  to  ascertain  and  adjust  their  conflict- 
ing claims.'  [So,  where  A.,  a  judgment  creditor,  assigned  all  his 
interest  in  the  debt  to  B.,  subject  to  a  lien  of  C,  notice  of  which 
lien  and  also  of  the  assignment  was  given  to  the  judgment  debtor, 
and  A.  the  judgment  creditor  became  insolvent  aftor  the  assign- 

'  Coop.  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  p.  47,  48. 

*  Thomion  .o.  Ebbets,  Hopkins,  273 ;  Mobawk  and  Hudaon  RoilroMi  Gom- 
pany  e.  Qiite,  4  Faige,  384,  891. 

■  Ibid. ;  poH,  g  824. 

*  Spring  V.  South  Car.  Iiuifr.  Co.,  8  Wheat.  268.  See  alao  Parii  o.  Gilbam, 
Cooper,  Eq.  M. 

*  SieTeking  p.  Behreiu,  2  Mjine  &  Craig,  Ml,  591,  692. 
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ment,  and  the  astugQee  in  iuBolveacy  gave  notice  to  the  judgment 
debtor  that  the  estate  of  A.  was  vested  in  him,  it  was  held  that  the 
jadgmeot  debtor  might  have  a  bill  of  interpleader  to  settle  the  rights 
of  all  parties  in  the  fiind.^] 

§  813  e.  So,  where  an  insurance  was  procured  to  be  made  by 
a  broker  upon  a  ship,  at  the  request  of  a  part-owner,  who  was  also 
the  ship's  husband,  and  a  loss  occurred  under  the  insurance,  tlie 
amount  of  which  was  received  by  the  broker ;  and  the  ship's  hus- 
band afterwards  required  payment  of  all  the  loss  to  be  paid  to  him 
by  the  broker,  and  the  other  part-owners  resisted  his  right  to  re- 
ceive such  payment :  it  was  held  to  be  a  clear  case  for  a  bill  of 
interpleader  to  be  brought  by  the  broker  against,  all  the  part- 
owners.' 

§  814.  What  the  true  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  upon  bills  of  in- 
terpleader is,  in  cases  where  different  persous  claim  the  same  spe- 
cific chattel  or  thing  from  a  third  person  upon  the  ground  of  title 
as  owners,  is  not  a  matter,  perhaps,  settled  by  the  authorities  in  a 
very  precise  manner.'  In  general,  bills  of  this  sort  are  brought 
by  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  mere  stake-holders,  such 
as  auctioneers,  agents,  factors,  and  consignees,  between  whom  and 
the  different  claimants  there  is  a  privity  of  contract  or  duty.* 
In  one  case,  where  a  banker  with  whom  public  ;stock  was  depos- 
ited for  safe  custody  by  the  owner,  aflerwuda  refused  to  deliver  it 

■  Jones  v.  Thomas,  23  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  475. 

•  Stuart  V.  Welch,  1  Mylne  &  Craig,  316.  317,  319,  320,  and  note. 

'  Where,  npon  a  bill  of  interpleader,  there  ia  a  priority  in  the  different  titles, 
not  incompatible  with  each  other,  ao  that  it  ia  apparent  on  the  bill  or  anawere,  in 
what  order  tbey  are  to  be  paid,  there  ia  no  ground  to  reqnire  an  interpleader. 
Bowyer  v.  Fritchard,  11  Price,  115.  Mr.  Baroa  Wood,  in  the  same  case,  said, 
"  I  certainly  rannot  say  that  I  am  very  conversant  with  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
pleader, at  entertuned  in  cotirta  of  equity.'"  The  meagre  state  of  the  materials 
to  be  found  in  tbe  reports  leads  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  on  this  whole 
subject  ia  not  well  defined.  And  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  give  a  more  full  and  clear  expontion  of  it. 

*  See  Martinins  v.  Helmuth,  Cooper,  2U;  s.  c.  Daniel,  68,  note;  2  Ves.  & 
B.  412;  Stevenson  v.  Andenon,  2  Tes.  &  B.  407,  note  (^d  edit.)  ;  Birch  t>. 
Corbin,  1  Cox,  144,  140 ;  £densor  e.  Roberts,  2  Cox,  280 ;  Dawson  ti.  Hard- 

l.c«stle,  2  Cox,  258;  Pearson  v.  Cardon,  4  Sim.  218,-  Farebrother  v.  Prattent, 
Daniel,  64,  70;  FairbrDther  c.  Nerot,  id.  70,  note.  These  latter  oases  do  not 
seem  ia  all  respects  entirely  reconcilable  with  that  of  Pearson  e.  Cardon,  4  Sim. 
218.  See  ante,  g  807,  note;  Fenn  e.  Edmonda,>6  Hare,  314.  ['AndseeDes- 
borongb  tr.  Harris,  6  De  6.,  M.  &  6.  430,  where  the  case  of  Fenn  r.  Edmonds 
it  ovemled.] 
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up  to  the  owner,  who  was  sued  and  imprisooed,  under  actions 
brought  against  him  as  a  dormant  partner  in  an  insolvent  mer- 
cantile houee,  and  the  banker  was  served  with  attachments  by  the 
plaindfis  in  those  actions,  and  also  was  held  to  bail  in  an  action  of 
trover  b;  the  owner,  it  was  held  to  be  a  dear  case  for  a  bill  of  in- 
terpleader. In  this  case,  however,  all  the  parties  claimed  in  priv- 
ity under  the  same  owner.'  There  does  not  seem  any  difficulty, 
upon  principle,  in  maintaining  that  a  bill  of  interpleader  may  be 
brought  by  a  stake-holder  E^inst  three  persons,  each  claiming  in 
a  distinct  and  different  right,  the  same  property,  as  well  as  against 
two  persons  claiming  in  the  same  manner.^ 

§  815.  In  another  and  later  case,  where  a  bill  of  interpleader 
was  brought  by  the  master  of  a  ship  against  the  consignee  under 
a  hill  of  lading,  and  also  against  a  person  who  insisted  that  the 
master  ought  not  to  deliver  the  goods  under  the  bill  of  lading,  be- 
cause the  consignor  had  acted  with  fraud  towards  him,  in  making 
the  consignment,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  bill  would  lie.  On 
that  occasion,  it  was  said  that,  although  a  master  might  file  a  bill 
of  interpleader,  where  parties  claimed  adversely  at  law  or  in 
ee[uity  under  the  bill  of  lading,  yet  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  bill  would  lie,  where  the  adverse  claims  were  not  under  the  bill 
of  lading,  but  paramount  to  it.  Delivery  according  to  the  bill  of 
lading  would  fully  justify  the  master ;  and  those  who  alleged  an 
equity,  paramount  to  the  bill  of  lading,  and  against  the  consignor, 
should  assert  it  by  a  bill  of  their  own.^  But,  in  a  still  later  case, 
on  further  consideration,  it  was  decided  by  the  same  court  that 
tlie  master  might  file  such  a  bill,  although  the  adverse  claims  were 
paramount  to  the  bill  of  lading ;  as  the  right  of  possession  in  chat- 
tels may  be  in  one  person,  and  the  right  of  property  in  another. 
In  this  case,  also,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  bill  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  founded  upon  any  legal  adverse  titles,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  not  deiived  from  a  common  source.* 

§  816.  But  let  us  suppose  that  two  persons  should  claim  the 
same  property  \m.Aet  independent  titles,  not  derived  from  the  same 

>  Bj  Lord  RobbI^,  in  LuigitoD  v.  Bojiatan,  2  Tes.  Jr.  106,  107,  109.  Bat 
Me  Fuller  v.  Gibson,  2  Cox,  24. 

*  Ho^art  V.  CuUfl,  1  Craig  &  FbiUipe,  197. 

'  Sir  John  Leach,  in  Lowe  o.  RichardtOD,  3  Mad,  277. 

*  Horlej  V.  Thompson,  .3  Mad.  Ch.  Index,  Inierpleader,  p.  561;  Eden  on 
Injnnctiona,  p.  3S9,  340.    See  alio  Dawson  e.  Hardcasde,  2  Cox,  2T8. 
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common  soarce ;  the  question  would  then  arise  whether  a  third 
person,  b(mdfide  and  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  property,  as  the 
agent,  consignee,  or  bailee  of  one  of  the  parties,  could  maintain  a 
bill  of  interpleader  against  the  different  claimants,  standing  in 
privity  with  one  only  of  them.  It  would  seem  that  he  could  not ; 
and  that  the  analogies  of  the  law  and  the  doctrines  of  courts  of 
equity  equally  prohibit  it.^ 

§  817.  In  the  case  here  stated,  the  property  is  supposed  to  be 
lawfully  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  one  of  the  claimants.  Now, 
the  settled  rule  of  law  in  such  a  case  is,  that  an  agent  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  dispute  the  title  of  his  principal  to  property  which  he 
has  received  from  or  for  his  principal ;  or  to  say  that  he  will  hold 
it  for  the  benefit  of  s  stranger.^  And  this  doctrine  seems  equally 
true  in  equity  also ;  for  it  has  been  held  that  property  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent  by  his  principal,  under  a  bailment,  is  not  the 
subject  of  an  interpleader,  upon  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  it  by  a 
third  person  against  the  agent ;  but  the  latter  must  deliver  it  to 
tiie  principal,  as  his  possession  is  the  possession  of  the  principal.' 
The  like  doctrine  would  prevail  in  favor  of  a  third  person,  to  whom 
tiie  principal,  after  the  bailment,  had  transferred  the  right  to  the 
properi^y  in  the  possession  of  the  agent,  where  the  transfer  had 
been  recognized  and  assented  to  by  the  agent.  For,  in  such  a  case, 
the  third  person,  by  such  transfer  and  assent,  would,  in  respect  to 
tiie  agent,  be  treated  as  the  principal.*  Upon  the  same  ground,  it 
has  been  held,  that,  where  one  person  receives  money  for  another, 
as  his  agent,  and  the  money  is  claimed  by  a  third  person,  who  gives 
notice  of  his  claim,  a  bill  of  interpleader  will  not  lie  ;  for  a  mere 
agent  to  receive  money  for  the  use  of  another  cannot,  by  notice,  be 

>  See  Abbott  od  Shipp.  Ft.  3,  cb.  9,  §  24,  26 ;  Cooper  t>.  De  Twtet,  1  Tud- 
Ijn,  177 ;  Marrin  v.  EUwood,  11  Pitge,  S6£ ;  Atkineon  r.  Mtuki,  1  CoireD,  691, 
70S  to  706. 

■  Dizon  V.  HMDond,  2B.  &  Ald.SlS,  314;  Stoiyon  Agency,  §  217;  Cooper 
D.  De  Taalet,  1  Ttmljni,  177 ;  Nickobon  c.  EnoTrles,  0  M&d.  47 ;  Smith  v. 
HamiDODd,  6  Sim.  10;  Peftraou  v.  Cardon,  2  Ruas.  &  MjlBe,  606,  609,  610, 
6I2-,  Cnwsbay  t>.  ThorntoD,  7  Sim.  991 ;  s.  c.  2  Mylne  &  Craig,  1. 

*  Cooper  v.  De  Tutet,  1  Tamlxb,  177, 181, 182.  But  see  Fearaon  r.  Cardon, 
4  Sim.  218 ;  8.  C.  2  Ruai.  &  Mylne,  606,  609 ;  Crawsha}-  v.  ThomtOD,  7  Sim. 
S91 ;  a.  C.  2  Mftne  &  Crug  1   [  •  Roberts  v.  BeU,  7  El.  &  Bl.  323]. 

*  Crawabaj  t>.  Tbomton.  7  Sim.  891 ;  a.  c.  2  Hylne  Sc  Craig,  1,  23,  33,  24 ; 
AtkioMm  D.  Manka,  1  Cotreii,  691,  692;  Peanon  e.  Caidon,  4  Sim.  218;  s.  a. 
2  Rnaa.  &  Mybe,  606. 
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converted  into  an  implied  tmatee.    His  poBsession  ie  the  posBes- 
sion  of  hie  principal.^ 

§  817  a.  But  this  dootrine  is  to  be  taken  with  its  proper  qualifi- 
cations. For,  if  the  principal  has  created  an  interest  or  a  lieu  on 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  in  favor  of  a  third  person,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  interest  or  lien  is  in  controversy  be< 
tween  the  principal  and  such  third  person,  there  the  agent  may, 
for  his  own  protection,  file  a  bill  of  interpleader  to  compel  them  to 
litigate  and  adjust  their  respective  titles  to  the  fund.^  So,  if  an 
agent  has  possession  of  a  iiind,  and  an  equitable  assignment  or 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  party  entitled  to  the 
fund,  and  a  third  persoii,  and  a  controversy  subsequently  arises 
between  them  respecting  it,  the  same  rule  will  apply.*  [So,  where 
an  attorney  received  notes  of  a  corporation  for  collection,  and 
held  in  his  hands  the  money  collected  thereon,  and  differeut  pei^ 
sons  claimed  the  funds,  some  entirely  as  assignees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  others  in  part  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  one  of  the  very 
assignees  themselves,  the  attorney  was  allowed  to  file  a  bill  of 
interpleader ;  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  deny  the  right  of  his  prin- 
cipal, the  corporation,  but  merely  alleged  that  difierent  persons 

'  NickoUon  e.  Enowlea,  6  Mad.  47 ;  Dixon  r.  Hamond,  2  B.  &  Aid.  313. 
See  Atkinson  o.  Manks,  1  Coweii,  691 ;  Smith  v.  Hammond,  6  Sim.  16. 

*  Smith  V.  HammoDd,  6  Sim.  10;  Wright  o.  Ward,  4  Russell,  S15,  230; 
Crawshny  v.  Thornton,  7  Sim.  391 ;  a.  C.  2  Mjine  &  Craig,  1,  21 ;  Crawford 
D.  Fisher,  1  Hare,  436,  440.  In  this  o«*e,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  said: 
"  The  first  queation  is,  whether  the  subjects  of  these  suits  are,  upon  the  pleadings, 
proper  subjects  of  interpleader ;  and  I  am  of  opioion  that  they  are  so.  I  admit, 
that  where  a  warehouse  nau,  or  other  depositary  of  property,  receives  such  propi- 
erty  u  bailee  for  another,  and  nothing  is  afterwards  done  by  the  party  making 
the  deposit,  before  he  claims  to  have  the  property  restored  to  him,  the  possession 
of  the  depositary  must,  in  many  cases,  and  for  many  purposes,  be  considered 
as^be  possession  of  the  party  making  Ibe  deposit.  The  relation  of  the  parties 
in  such  circumstances  may  ol^n  be  analogous  to  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
which  the  latter  might  be  precluded  from  disputing  the  title  of  iiia  former,  in 
whonuoever  the  legal  or  equitable  ownership  of  the  lands  in  question  may  really 
be.  This  is  explained  by  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Crawsbay  e.  Thornton  (2  Mylne 
&  Craig,  1),  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer.  But  the  case  assumes  a  widely 
different  aspect,  where,  after  the  deposit  is  made,  the  party  making  it  has,  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  transferred  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  deposit  to  another. 
I«  is  clear  that,  in  sach  a  case,  the  bulee  may  compel  the  depositor  to  interplead 
with  the  party  to  whom,  by  the  act  of  the  depositor,  the  property  in  the  goods 
has  been  transferred." 

'  Wright  V.  Ward,  4  Rnss.  215,  220. 
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claimed  the  fund,  not  by  title  paramount  to  the  principal,  hut  de- 
rivative from  the  same  common  source.  The  rule  that  an  f^nt 
cannot  deny  the  title  of  his  principal,  does  not  apply  to  euch  a 
case.'} 

§  817  h.  The  true  ground,  upon  which  this  doctrine  stands,  that 
no  bill  of  interpleader  lies  in  cases  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
principal  and  agent,  lies  somewhat  deeper  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  mere  state  of  the  doctrine ;  and  it  19  not  so  much  to  be 
considered  as  an  iudependeut  rule,  aa  a  necessary  consequence  of 
all  interpleading.  It  is  essentially  founded  in  privity  of  rights  or 
ooutracts  between  the  parties.  In  the  cases  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, and  principal  and  agent,  righta  and  liabilities  exist  between 
the  parties,  independent  of  the  title  to  the  property,  or  the  debt  or 
duty  in  question,  and  which  may  not  depend  upon  the  question  of 
title.*  Hence  it  is,  that  if  an  agent  or  bailee  receive  goods  from 
A.,  who  directs  a  delivery  thereof  to  B.,  and,  upon  Uie  application 
oi  B.,  the  bailee  agrees  to  hold  them  at  the  disposal  of  B.,  the 
bailee  canuot  afterwards,  if  a  third  person  claims  the  goods  under 
another  title,  file  a  bill  of  interpleader  against  B.  and  such  third 

'  GibKii  t>.  Goldthwute,  7  Ala.  382. 

*  CrawBbftj  0.  Tbomtou,  7  Sim.  S91 ;  s.  0.  S  Mjloe  &  Cnig,  1.  In  this  lut 
OM,  Lord  Cottenbun  uid:  "The  cue  tendered  by  eTery  such  bill  of  inter- 
pleader ought  to  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  rigbtB  claimed  by  tbe  dofondanta  maj 
be  properlj  determined  by  litigation  between  them,  and  that  the  plaintiffi  are 
not  nnder  any  liabilities  to  either  of  the  defendants  beyond  those  which  arise 
from  the  title  to  the  profterty  in  contest;  because,  if  the  plaintifis  have  come 
nnder  any  perianal  obligation,  independently  of  the  qnestioD  of  property.  10 
that  either  of  the  defendants  may  recover  against  them  at  law,  without  establish- 
ing a  right  to  the  property,  it  is  obvious  that  no  litigation  between  the  defendants 
can  ascertain  their  respective  rights  as  against  tiie  plaintifis ;  and  the  injunction, 
which  is  of  coune,  if  the  case  be  a  proper  subject  for  interpleader,  would  deprive 
a  defendant  having  snch  a  case  beyond  the  queetion  of  property,  of  part  of  his 
legal  remedy,  with  tbe  possibility  at  least  of  failing  in  the  contest  with  his  co- 
defendant;  in  which  case  the  injnnction  would  deprive  him  of  a  legal  right,  with- 
out affording  him  any  equivalent  or  compensation.  Such  a  case,  undoubtedly, 
would  not  be  a  caae  for  interpleader.  A  party  may  be  induced,  by  the  misrep- 
resentation of  tbe  apparent  owner  of  property,  to  enter  into  personal  obligations 
with  respect  to  it,  from  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  be  released  by  a  court  of 
equity ;  but  such  acase  conld  not  be  a  subject  fbr  interpleader  between  the  real 
and  pretended  owners.  In  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff  would  be  asserting  an  equity 
for  relief  fmrn  a  personal  contract  against  one  of  the  defendants,  with  which  tiM 
oilier  would  have  nothing  to  do." 
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person,  because  of  the  want  of  privity,  and  his  own  obligationa 
contracted  with  B,^ 

§  818.  A  distinction  has  also  been  taken  upon  thia  aabject  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  mere  private  agent  or  bailee,  and  that  of  a 
public  agent  or  bailee.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  private  ware- 
houseman should  receive  goods,  as  agent  of  the  principal,  it  ia 
said  timt  he  must  account  solel;  to  the  latter  for  them.  Bat,  if 
the  goods  are  deposited  in  a  public  bonded  warehouse,  the  ware- 
houseman is  treated  as  a  pnblic  agent,  holding  the  same  for  the 
person  who  is  entitled  to  the  gooda.  The  ground  for  tlie  distinction 
(if  it  is  at  all  maintainable)  would  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting public  agents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  from  the  bur- 
dens of  suits  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  have  undertaken 
no  private  trust ;  and  also  the  propriety  of  treating  them,  as  they 
in  reality  are,  merely  as  public  depositaries  or  stake-holders,  and 
not  in  any  just  sense  as  mere  agents  of  the  parties  interested.* 

§  819.  Another  case  may  be  put,  wliere  a  person  is  in  posses- 
sion of  property,  as  bailee,  to  which  the  bailor  himself  has  no  pos- 
sessory title  ;  but  he  is  a  mere  tortious  possessor ;  and  the  right- 
ful owner  demands  it  of  the  bailee.  In  such  a  case,  the  question 
may  arise,  whether  he  can  compel  the  bailor  and  the  rightful  own> 
er  to  interplead  with  each  other.  Upon  principle,  it  would  seem 
that  he  cannot ;  for  not  only  is  there  no  privity  between  him  and 
tlic  rightful  owner,  but  he  ia  himself  liable  to  be  deemed  a  wrong- 
ful possessor,  if  he  should,  alter  notice,  withhold  the  property  from 
the  rightful  owner.^ 

'  Ibid. 

*  Cooper  v.  De  Ttutet,  I  Tunlyn,  171,  ISl.  Lord  Brougham,  in  commsnt- 
ing  on  the  cue  ofCooper  d.  De  Tastet,  in  Fe«r8on  v.  Cardon  (2  Rubi.  &  Mylne, 
606,  609),  said :  *'  And  now,  entirely  adopting  tbe  doctrine  of  that  caie  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  though  the  report  must  be  incorrect,  or  that  learned 
judge  hu  not  in  his  judgment  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  very  remarkable 
accuracy  \  for,  doubtless,  he  there  meant  to  point  to  the  diatinction  between  ■ 
party  who  was,  and  a  party  who  was  not,  agent,  —  to  the  distinction  between  an 
agent  and  a  mere  stake-holder,  —  and  not  to  the  disdnctjon  between  a  public 
and  a  priratd  agent ;  I  have  no  heuCatiou  in  stating  it  to  be  clear  law,  that  an 
■gent  cannot,  as  an  agent,  if  there  be  nothing  to  distingnish  his  situation  from 
tbe  common  case,  have  a  bill  of  interpleader  against  his  principal."  Lord  Cot- 
tenham,  in  Crswshay  v.  Thornton,  2  M.  &  Craig,  1,  22,  seems  to  have  doubted 
the  soundness  of  the  distinction. 

*  See  Taylor  c.  Flumer,  S  M.  &  Selw.  662 ;  Shaw  e.  Coster,  8  Paige,  899. 
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§  820.  The  trae  doctrine,  supported  by  the  autborilies,  would 
seem  to  be/that,  iu  cases  of  adverse  iudependeut  titles,  the  party 
holdiDg  the  property  must  defend  himself  as  well  as  he  can  at 
law  ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  ; 
for  that  would  be  to  assume  the  right  to  try  merely  legal  titles 
upon  a  controversy  between  different  parties,  where  there  is  no 
privity  of  contract  between  them  and  the  third  person,  who  calls 
for  an  interpleader.'    Whether  it  might  not  have  been  more  wise, 

'  It  ia  difficntt  to  undentand  what  was  the  particular  grODnd  upon  which  the 
Vice  Chancellor  held  the  cage  of  Muon  o.  Hamilton,  C  Sim.  19,  to  be  a  plain 
case  of  interpleader.  The  wharfinger  there  wag  clearly  a  bailee  of  Livermore, 
and  sfi«rwarda  of  Hamilton,  to  whom  LiTermore  transferred  the  goods.  But  it 
does  not  appear  what  was  the  title  of  Emmereon,  Price,  &  Co.,  to  the  goods ; 
whether  it  was  in  privity  with  Livermore,  or  by  a  paramount  and  adverse  tills. 
And  yet  this  might  have  been  moat  material  to  the  question,  whether  it  was  a 
case  for  an  interpleader  or  not.  This  case  has,  since  the  former  edition  of  this 
work,  been  commented  on  by  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Crawshay  t.  Thornton  (2  M. 
&  Craig,  1,  23),  who  treated  it  as  no  longer  an  authority  upon  the  point  of  in 
terpleader,  not  only  upon  its  own  circumstances,  but  also  upon  the  subseqaeot 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  himself,  in  another  case,  that  of  Craw- 
ahay  r.  Thornton  (7  Sim.  891).  The  case  of  Pearson  a.  Cardon  (4  Sim.  218), 
before  the  Vice  Chancellor,  also  contains  aome  language  not  unattended  with 
difficnlty.  That  was  a  case  where  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  warehousemen,  and 
with  whom  A.  &  Co.  (of  which  firm  B.  was  a  partner)  had  deposited  some  bogs 
of  wool,  which  were  the  goods  in  question.  A.  &  Co.  aflerwards  gave  an  order 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  transfer  the  goods  to  the  name  of  B.,  and  to  be  at  his  disposal, 
reserving  the  privilege  of  drawing  samples  from  the  wool  in  these  bags.  The 
plaintiffs  accordingly  transferred  them  in  their  books  to  B.  \  and  then  C.  claim- 
ing them  as  owner,  and  as  having  put  them  into  the  bands  of  A.  &  Co.,  as  his 
agents,  gave  notice  of  his  title  thereto,  and  denied  the  title  of  B.,  and  offered  an 
indemnity  against  B.'s  tjtle.  The  plaintiffs  brought  a  bill  of  interpleader;  and  it 
was  beld  by  tlie  Tlce  Chancellor  that  the  bill  was  maintainable,  admitting  the 
plaintiffs  to  be  the  agents  of  A.  &  Co. ;  for  here  there  was  a  claim  made  by  C. 
nnder  a  paramount  title.  This  language  would  seem  to  intimate  that  an  agent 
mi^t  maintain  a  bill  of  interpleader  against  his  principal,  and  a  third  person 
claiming  by  a  paramount  title.  When  the  same  case  came  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Brougham),  he  affirmed  the  decree  npon  the  special  ground  of  the 
reservation  as  to  the  samples  (2  Buss.  &  Mylne,  606).  Bat  he  expressly  held, 
as  we  have  seen  (anle,  §  818,  note),  that  on  agent,  as  such,  could  not  muntain  a 
lull  of  interpleader  npon  the  ground  of  a  claim  by  aatronger  under  a  paramount 
title.  In  the  cose  of  Crawabay  v.  Thornton  (2  Mylne  &  Cnig,  1,  23),  b  which 
tlie  decision  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  iu  Pearson  e.  Cardon  was  cited.  Lord  Cot- 
tenham said,  that  there  mast  be  some  mistake  in  the  report ;  for  interpleader,  aa 
between  agent  and  principal,  was  admissible  only  where  the  claim  woa  under  a 
deriratiTe,  and  not  onder  an  adverse,  title.  Ibid.  p.  33.    The  cases  of  Pearson  e. 
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and  more  consistent  vith  the  principles  of  equity,  ori^nally  to 
have  held,  that  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  vhere  tJie  bailee  was  inno- 
cent and  without  an;  fault,  he  should  have  a  right  to  a  bill  of  inr 
terpleader,  is  a  point  into  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire. 

[*  §  820  a.  Where  money  was  deposited  with  tlie  plaintifis,  on 
interest,  by  one  who  stated,  at  the  time  of  the  deposit,  that  it  was 
not  his  money,  and  subsequently  the  plaintiff  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  money  was  part  of  the  produce  of  a  robbery  committed 
on  a  railway  company,  and  instituted  a  suit  against  the  depositor ; 
and  a  brother  of  the  felon  who  claimed  under  an  assignment  of 
all  the  estate  of  the  felon,  and  the  railway  company,  and  the 
crown,  all  of  whom,  it  was  alleged  in  the  bill,  claimed  the  money 
of  the  plaiutLffs  ;  it  was  held  tliat  the  suit  was  properly  instituted, 
and  that  such  of  the  parties,  as  did  not  disclaim  all  title  to  the 
money,  must  interplead ;  and  the  court  gave  directions  accordingly, 
as  to  what  inquiries  should  be  answered.^  But  it  has  been  held 
thai  a  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  maintain  a  bill  of  interpleader  against 
his  landlord  except  where,  by  some  act  of  the  landlord  subsequent 
to  the  lease,  a  demand  ia  made  upon  the  tenant  growing  out  of 
these  subsequent  transactions.^ 

§  820  b.  It  is  not  an  invariable  rule  to  allow  a  sheriff,  who 
has  seized  goods,  to  file  a  bill  of  interpleader  to  settle  the  conflict- 
ing claims ;  and  it  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case,  except  upon 
notice  to  the  party  under  wiiom  he  acts,  in  order  to  give  snoh 
party  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  his  claim.^] 

§  821.  A  bill  of  interpleader  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  per- 
son who  does  not  admit  a  title  in  two  claimants,  and  does  not  also 
show  two  claimants  in  existence  capable  of  interpleading.*  Thus, 
a  sheriff,  who  seizes  goods  on  execution,  cannot  sue  a  bill  of  inter- 
pleader upon  account  of  adverse  claims  existing  to  the  property ; 
for,  as  to  one  of  the  defendants,  lie  necessarily  admits  himself  to 

Ckrdon,  2  Rosa.  &  Mjlne,  606,  609,  610,  and  Grawdujr  p.TboniUin,  2  H7I1W 
&  Craig,  1,  22,  29,  24,  hAve  now  settled  the  doctrina  precisdy  m  it  u  laid  down 
in  bbe  text. 

>  [*  Reid  V.  Steun,  6  Jnr.  M.  8.  267. 

*  Cook  V.  Earl  of  Roraljn,  6  Jar.  m.  b.  973 ;  tmie,  §  811. 
'  Dutton  V.  FamesB,  12  Jur.  v.  a.  386.] 

*  See  Metcalfe.  Harvey,  1  Veg.  248,  219;  Atkinson  e.  Uanki,  1  Cowen,  691, 
708 ;  Dartbez  e.  Winter,  f  Sim.  &  Stu.  636 ;  Browuug  v.  Watkini,  10  &  A  H. 
462  [*  Briaut  e.  Reed,  1  UcCarter,  271.] 
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be  a  wron^oer.^  It  is  essential,  also,  in  every  bill  of  iDterpleader, 
tbat  the  plaintiff  abould  sliow  that  each  of  the  defendants  claims 
a  right,  and  such  a  right  as  they  may  interplead  for  ;  for  other- 
wise both  the  defendants  may  demur :  the  one,  because  the  bill 
shows  no  claim  of  right  against  him ;  the  other,  because  the  bill, 
showing  no  claim  of  right  in  Uie  co-defendant,  shows  no  cause  of 
interpleader.' 

§  822.  From  the  language  used  in  some  of  tlie  authorities  it 
might  perhaps  be  thought,  that  ia  cases  of  bills  of  interpleader, 
courts  of  equity  had  authority  only  to  order  the  defendants  to  in- 
terplead at  law.  This  would  certainly  be  a  Tery  erroneous  view 
of  the  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  rare,  tbat  interpleading 
bills  have  gone  to  a  decree '  that  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  what  is  the  proper  course.  The  result  upon  a  fuU 
examination  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  to  be,  that  courts  of 
equity  dispose  of  questions,  arising  upon  bills  of  interpleader,  in 
various  modes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bronght  before  the  court.  An  interplead- 
ing bill  is  considered  as  putting  tbe  defendants  to  contest  their 
respective  claims,  just  as  a  bill  does,  which  is  brought  by  an  ex- 
ecutor or  trustee  to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  court  upon  the 
adverse  cluma  of  different  defendants.  If,  therefore,  at  the  hear^ 
ing,  the  question  between  the  defendants  is  ripe  for  a  decision,  the 
court  will  decide  it.  And  if  it  is  not  ripe  for  a  decision,  the  court 
will  direct  an  issue,  or  a  reference  to  a  master,  to  ascertain  con-, 
tested  facts,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case.^ 
Indeed,  an  issue,  or  a  direction  to  interplead  at  law,  would  be 
obviously  improper  in  all  cases,  except  those  where  the  titles  on 
each  side  are  purely  legal.  Squitable  titles  can  only  be  disposed 
of  by  courts  of  equity ;  and,  even  as  to  legal  titles,  it  is  obvious, 
tbat  in  many  cases  a  resort  to  an  issue,  or  to  an  interpleader,  to 
be  had  at  law,  would  be  unnecessary  or  inexpedient. 

■  Sibgaby  V.  Bonlton,  1  Tea.  &  B.  S34 ;  Shftw  v.  Coater,  8  F*ige,  339. 

■  Hitford,  Eq.  Fl.  by  Jeremy,  p.  142,  148.  The  langoage  of  the  Common 
Iaw  Commissioners,  in  tbe  Report  to  Parliament,  Uarcb,  1830,  p.  24,  is ;  "  Tbe 
only  course  now  resorted  to  for  tbe  relief  of  a  person  sued,  or  in  danger  of  being 
■ned,  b}r  several  claimants,  is  that  of  filing  a  bill  to  compel  tbe  parties,  by  the 
authority  of  a  conrt  of  eqni^  lo  inlerjittad  at  laa.'"  I  bare  quoted  these  worda 
in  another  place  in  the  text  (ante,  §  805),  and  hftre  added  a  qualification.  Prob- 
ably tbe  commissioaere  intended  here  to  speak  solely  nlegal  rights. 

*  Angell  V.  Hadden,  16  Yes.  208 ;  City  Bank  p.  Bangs,  2  Paige,  570. 
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§  823.  The  remedy  by  bill  of  interpleader,  although  it  has 
cared  many  defects  in  the  proceedings  at  kw,  has  yet  left  many 
cases  of  hardship  unprovided  for.  Mo  attempt  has  been  made  in 
America  (as  far  as  I  know)  to  remedy  these  grievuiceB.  But  in 
England,  an  act  of  Parliament,  recently  passed,  has  given  a  tar 
more  expanded  reach  to  the  remedy  of  interpleader  in  courts  of 
law,  and  extended  its  benefits  to  many  cases  of  honest,  but  un< 
avoidably  doubtful,  litigation.'  The  jurisdiction  in  equity  eeemb, 
however,  to  have  been  left  substantially  upon  ite  old  foundations. 

§  824.  But  although  a  bill  of  interpleader,  strictly  so  called,  lies 
only  where  the  party  applying  claims  no  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  ;  yet,  there  are  many  cases  where  a  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a 
bill  of  interpleader,  will  lie  by  a  party  in  interest,  to  ascertain  and 
establish  his  own  rights,  where  there  are  other  conflicting  rights 
between  third  persons.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  plamtiff  is  entitled 
to  equitable  relief  against  the  owner  of  property,  and  the  legal  title 
thereto  is  in  dispute  between  two  or  more  persons,  so  that  he  can- 
not ascertain  to  which  it  actually  belongs,  he  may  file  a  bill  against 
tiie  several  claimants  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  interpleader  for 
relief.^  So  it  seems,  that  a  purchaser  may  file  a  bill  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  of  interpleader,  against  the  vendor  or  his  assignee,  and 
any  creditor  who  seeks  to  avoid  the  ^tle  of  the  ass^nee,  and  pray 

'  The  ftct  is  the  Stat,  of  1  and  2  WiU.  IT.  cb.  58.  It  recitef  th»t  it  often 
happens  that  a  person,  sued  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  goods,  frbereia 
he  has  no  interest,  and  which  are  also  claimed  of  him  by  some  third  party,  ha« 
no  means  of  relieving  biniielf  from  such  adverse  claims  but  by  a  suit  in  equity 
againat  the  plaintiff  and  such  third  party,  usually  called  a  bill  of  interpleader. 
It  then  enacts,  that  upon  application  of  a  defendant  sned  in  courts  of  law,  in  any 
action  of  asaunipsit,  debt,  delinne,  or  trover,  showing  that  the  defendant  does 
not  claim  any  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  tbe  sait,  but  that  the  rigbt  thereto 
ii  claimed  or  snppoaad  to  belong  to  some  third  party,  who  haa  sued  or  is  expected 
to  sue,  for  tbe  same  \  and  that  such  defendant  does  not  in  any  manner  collnde 
with  such  third  party,  but  is  ready  to  bring  the  money  into  court,  &c.,  tbe  court 
may  make  an  order  on  snch  third  party  to  appear  and  atate  his  claim,  &c.  And 
powers  are  given  to  the  courts  to  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  same.  See  2  Chitty's 
General  Practice,  ch.  d,  §  S,  p,  342,  348,  344. 

*  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  v.  Clute,  4  Paige,  483 ;  Thompson 
V,  Ebbets,  Hopkins,  272.  This  same  doctrine  would  apply  to  a  caae  where  a 
person  was  taxed  in  two  towns  for  the  same  property,  and  did  not  know  to  which 
town  lax  should  properly  belong ;  and  asked  by  hb  bill  to  have  the  amount  of 
tax  with  which  he  was  chi^^ble,  as  well  as  the  persons  to  wbom  it  was  payable, 
wcertained.    Ibid. ;  anle,  S  813  a. 
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the  direction  of  tbe  court  as  to  whom  the  purcbase-moaeT-  shall 
be  paid.*  So,  if  a  mortgagor  vishes  to  redeem  the  mortgaged 
estate,  and  there  are  confiicting  claims  betwoea  third  persons,  aa 
to  their  title  to  the  mortgage-money,  he  may  bring  them  before  the 
court,  to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  to  have  a  decree  for  a  redemp- 
tion, and  to  make  a  secure  payment  to  tbe  party  entitled  to  the 
money.'  In  these  cases,  the  pluutiEf  seeks  relief  for  himself, 
whereas  in  an  interpleading  bill,  strictly  so  called,  the  plaintiff 
only  asks  that  be  may  be  at  liberty  to  pay  the  money,  or  deliver 
the  property  to  Uie  party  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs,  and  may, 
thereafter,  be  protected  against  the  claims  of  both.^  In  the  latter 
case  the  only  decree  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled,  is  a  decree 
that  the  bill  is  properly  filed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  pay  the  money,  or  bring  the  property  into  court,  and 
bare  his  costs,  and  that  the  defendants  interplead,  and  settle  the 
conflicting  claims  between  themselves.*  So,  a  bill  in  nature  of  an 
interpleading  bill,  will  lie  by  a  bank,  which  has  offered  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  money  stolen,  and  a  proportionate  reward  for  a 
part  recovered,  where  there  are  several  ciumants  of  the  reward, 
or  a  proportion  thereof,  one  or  more  of  whom  have  sued  the  bauk. 
Aud  in  such  a  bill  all  tbe  claimants  may  be  made  parties,  iu  order 
to  have  their  respective  claims  adjusted." 

[*  §  824  a.  By  the  Eoglisli  statute,^  as  well  as  by  the  New- 
York  Code  of  Procedure,  courts  of  law  may  direct  an  interpleader 
to  settle  the  rights  of  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  property,  in 
such  cases  as  tlia  courts  of  equity  will  allow  an  interpleader  bill.^ 

>  Parka  o.  Jickson,  11  WendeU,  443. 

■  See  Goodrick  v.  Shotbolt,  Free.  Ch.  333,  33i,  335,  336 ;  BedeU  v.  HofFinan, 
2  Fsige,  199 ;  Mitdiell  v.  Hayne,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  63 ;  1  Mad.  Ch.  Fr.  146,  U7 ; 
■.  F.  GUb.Eq.  18. 

'  Sea  ante,  §  807,  809 ;  Mitchell  v.  Oajat.  i  Bim.  &  Stu.  63 ;  Meiuc  o.  Bell, 
6  Sim.  I7fi.    See  Eaat  India  Companj  v.  CampioD,  II  Bligb,  IfiS,  1S2,  165. 

'  Aaoa.,  1  Vem.  361 ;  Bedell  v.  Boffman,  2  Fdige,  2D0;  Atkinaoa  v.  Manb, 
lCowen,691;  Mobawk  &Hudfon  Eailroad  Co.  D.  Clute,  JPalge,  384,  392;  1 
Eq.  Abridg.  80. 

*  City  Bank  f.  Baoga,  SFaig«,  670;  MerdianU' BaDkofProTidencep.Fack- 
bard  Mid  otiierB,  Circuit  Court  of  Bhode  Island  District,  NoTember  Term,  1S38. 
See  Gmj  o.  Fitman,  6  Scott,  79fi. 

*  [*  23  &  34  Tict.  ch.  1S6,  g  12.  Bat  thia  will  not  oxlend  to  equiUble  dainu. 
Burst  ».  Sheldon,  13  C.  B.  m.  s.  750.  See  also  Tanner  r.  European  Bank,  Law 
Sep.  1  Ex.  261,  * 

T.  Hombj'  t>.  Gordon,  9  Bosw.  6fi6. 
M.  JUB.— vol-  u.  8 
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Bat  a  debtor  has  no  right  to  interplead  hia  creditor  vith  one  of 
his  creditors  vtio  clums  a  lien  apon  the  debt  or  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  debtor.'  Nor  can  a  suit  of  interpleader  be  main- 
tained vhere  the  plaintiff  denies  the  title  of  both  the  claimants.' 
Nor  will  it  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  an  injunction  in  such  case,  that 
both  the  clumants  have  brought  suits  agtuust  the  plaintiff  for  the 
same  property,  and  that  &io  plaintiff  claims  a  couspiraoy  between 
the  defendants  to  harass  him  by  multiplicity  of  suits,  or  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  sufiering  from  a  double  recovery.*  Whero  two 
claimants  both  demand  the  same  property  of  the  platDtiff,  and  he 
has  done  acts  tending  to  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  both,  be 
cannot  maintain  a  bill  of  interpleader  against  tbem.*] 
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{  827.  Seeki  to  preKire  prapertf  Ibr  the  party  entltkd. 

S  8S8.  Proceeding  Kgminit  axecoton  and  adminiitntton. 

f  829.  ReceiTen  act  for  the  party  ultimaCeljr  entitled. 

S  820  a.  Form  of  appointing  receiver. 

S  880.  Regard  ii  had  to  legal  and  equttaUe  prioritlet. 

S  881.  The  aKwInlment  reati  in  diacretion.    Officer  of  ooart 

S  882.  Importance  ot  the  diicretion  thua  exerciied. 

f  888.  The  recelTer  it  put  in  poMewion  as  the  agent  of  the  comt 

5  888  a.  And  acta  ilrictly  under  it*  coutrol. 

S  888  h.  Can  only  lake  poaaeiiuon  agiinit  partie*  to  the  mIL 

f  884.  Caaei  where  a  receirer  will  be  appointed. 

{  BSG.  Will  not  change  the  pouesaion  except  for  came. 

S  888.  Will  not  ouat  execaton  except  for  miicondacL 

S  887.  Will  not  infHnge  the  lighta  of  prior  encumbrancen. 

{  888.  BeceiTer  appointed  to  apply  renta  to  extinguiah  Intereat 

(  889.  Truatee  often  required  to  pay  money  into  court 

S  &M.  So  may  alio  the  banker  of  anch  trnatee. 

>  United  StAtea  Tmit  Co.  ».  Wiley.  41  Barb.  477. 
'  McHenry  e.  Hasard,  46  Barb.  667. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Sabliech  t>.  Ruaaell,  Law  Bep.  S  Eq.  441.] 
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1 841.  Tbia  U  done  to  mciitc  th«  ftmd. 

S  642.  Will  tlM  require  depoMt  of  writiog*  with  tnuter. 

f  &4S.  Billi  Qua  tiatl  to  protect  the  interett*  of  reyeniooen,  Ao. 

S  844.  So  ilco  to  [mitect  k  remainder  in  personalty. 

3  846.  TMi  reroedj  applied  to  all  future  intereiti  in  pereonaltj'. 

I S46  a.  The  tue  of  penoiud  eftate  giTe*  no  right  to  posaeidoa. 

)  B4S,  847.  One  in  reminder  nuu  demand  aecurit;. 

j  846.  Tenant  for  life  ma;  be  decreed  to  keep  down  a  charge  on  land. 

j  M9.  Suretiei  may  protect  themielvet  by  bills  Quia  tnwr. 

1 8E0.  Will  decree  apedflc  perfbnnance  of  coTenant  to  indemnify. 

S  8G0  a.  Foichaaer  cannot  maintain  bill  to  tecnre  mortgage  on  eatala. 

S  861.  Same  redreaa  allowed  to  prevent  watte.] 

§  825.  Is  the  next  place,  let  us  proceed  to  the  conBideration  of 
another  claaa  of  caseB,  irhere  the  peculiar  retDedies  administered 
by  courts  of  equity  constitute  the  principal  although  not  the  sole 
giroand  of  jurisdiction ;  and  that  is,  Bills  Quia  Tihet.^  We  have 
already  had  occasion,  in  another  place,  to  explain,  in  some  measure, 
the  nature  of  these  bills,  and  the  oi-igin  of  the  appellation  ;  and  to 
sbov  tboir  application  to  cases  of  coTCuauts  and  contracts  with 
sureties  and  others,  where  a  specific  performance  is  necessary  to 
prevent  future  mischief.  They  are  called  (as  we  have  seen)  B3U 
Quia  Timet,  in  analogy  to  certain  writs  of  the  Common  Law, 
whose  objects  are  of  a  similar  nature.  Lord  Coke  has  explained 
this  matter  very  clearly  in  hia  Oommentary  on  Littleton.  "  And 
note  "  (says  he)  "  that  there  bo  six  writs  in  law,  Uiat  may  be 
maintained,  Quia  tima,  before  any  molestation,  distress,  or  im- 
pleading. As,  (1.)  A  man  may  hare  a  Writ  of  Mesne  (wliereof 
Littleton  here  speaks)  before  he  be  distrained  ;  (2.)  A  Warrantia 
Ckarta,  before  he  be  impleaded ;  (8.)  A  Mmttravenrnt,  before  any 
distress  or  vexation ;  (4.)  An  Audita  Querela,  before  any  execu- 
tiou  sued ;  (5.)  A  Curia  Claudenda,  before  any  default  of  en- 
closure ;  (6.)  A  Ne  injutle  vexet,  before  any  distress  or  molestation. 
And  these  be  called  Brevia  anticipantia,  writs  of  prevention."  ' 

§  826.  Now,  bills, hi  equi^  Quia  timet,  answer  precisely  to  this 
latter  deacriptiou.  Tliey  are  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  prevention, 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  precautionary  jnstice.  They  are,  or- 
diuarily,  applied  to  prevent  wrongs  or  anticipated  mischiefs,  and 
not  merely  to  redress  tliem  when  done.  Tlie  party  seeks  the  aid 
of  a  court  of  equity,  because  he  fears  (_Quia  Umet^  some  future 

'  Anit,  §  701  to  710,  730.    See  also  1  Mad.  Ch.  Pr.  178, 179 ;  Tiner,  Abridg, 
title,  Quia  ibiut,  A.  and  B. ;  Miif.  Eq.  PI.    j  Jeremj,  148. 
■  Co.  Litt.  100  a.    Se«  also  MitT.  £q.  PL  bj  Jeremy,  148. 
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probable  injury  to  his  rights  or  interests,  and  not  beoause  an  in- 
jury has  already  occarred,  vhich  requires  any  compensation  or 
other  relief.  The  manner  in  vhich  this  aid  is  given  by  courts  of 
equity  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  circumstances.  They  inter- 
fere sometimes  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  receive  rents 
or  other  income,  sometimes  by  an  order  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fund 
into  court,  sometimes  by  directing  security  to  be  given,  or  money 
to  be  paid  over,  and  sometimes  by  the  mere  issuing  of  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  remedial  process,  thus  adapting  their  relief  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  particular  case,  and  the  remedial  justice  re- 
quired by  it.^ 

§  S27.  In  regard  to  equitable  properfy,  the  jurisdiction  is  equally 
applicable  to  cases  where  there  is  a  present  right  of  enjoyment,  and 
to  cases  There  the  right  of  enjoyment  is  future  or  contingent.  The 
otgect  of  the  bill  in  all  such  cases  is,  to  secure  the  preserratiou  of 
the  property  to  ito  appropriate  uses  and  ends ;  and  vhererer  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  converted  to  other  purposes,  or  diminished, 
OT  lost  by  gross  negligence,  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity 
becomes  indispensable.  It  vill,  accordingly,  take  the  fund  into 
its  own  hands,  or  secure  its  due  management  and  appropriation, 
mther  by  the  s^ncy  of  its  own  officers  or  otherwise.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  property  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  for  certain  specific 
uses  or  trusts  (either  expressed  or  implied)  is  in  danger  of  being 
diverted  or  squandered,  to  the  injury  of  any  claimant  having  a 
present  or  future  fixed  title  Qiereto,  the  adminietratiou  will  be  duly 
secured  by  the  court,  according  to  the  original  purposes,  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  under  all  the  circum- 
•tanoes,  deem  best  fitted  to  the  end  ;  as  by  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver,  or  by  payment  of  the  fund,  if  pecuniary,  into  court, 
or  by  requiring  security  for  its  due  preservation  and  appropria- 
tion." 

§  828.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  cases  of  executors 
and  administrators,  who  are  treated  as  trustees  of  the  personal 
•state  of  the  deceased  party.  If  there  is  danger  of  waste  of  the 
•state,  or  collusion  between  the  debtors  of  the  estate  and  the  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  whereby  the  assets  may  be  subtracted, 
oourts  of  equity  will  interfere  and  secure  the  fund ;  and,  in  the 

>  Jeremr  on  Eq.  Juried.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  S  1, 2,  p.  248  to  2M ;  id.  B.  8,  i^  2,  S  3, 
p.  860;  poit,  §  627,  830,  829.  8S0,  83B,  816,  847. 
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oaM  of  coUtisioD  vith  debtors,  they  will  order  the  latter  to  pay 
the  amount  of  their  debts  into  court.^ 

§  829.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver,  when  directed,  is  made 
for  the  benefit  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiflT,  or  of  one  defendant  only.'  It 
may  be  granted  in  any  case  of  equitable  property  upon  suitable 
turcumstances.  And,  where  there  are  creditors,  annuitants,  and 
otliers,  some  of  whom  are  creditors  at  law,  cUhning  under  judg- 
meats,  and  others  are  creditors,  claiming  upon  equitable  debts ;  if 
the  property  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  legal,  it  may  be  taken  in 
execution,  it  may,  if  equitable,  be  put  into  the  possession  of  a  re- 
ceiver, to  hold  the  same,  and  apply  the  profits  under  the  directioQ 
of  the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  parties,  according  to  their 
respective  rights  and  priorities."  The  same  rule  applies  to  cases, 
where  the  property  i»  legal,  and  judgment  creditors  have  taken 
possessitm  of  it  under  writs  of  elegit ;  for  it  is  competent  for  the 
court  to  appoint  a  receiver  in  favor  of  annuitants  and  equitable 
creditors,  not  disturbing  the  just  prior  rights,  if  any,  of  the  judg- 
ment creditors.^  Hence,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  is  ofben  called  an  equitable  execution.^ 

[*  §  829  a.  The  form  of  the  appointment  of  the  receiver  de- 
pends upon  the  duty  to  be  performed,  the  security  required  to  be 
given  by  the  receiver,  and  the  mode  of  accountability  required  of 
him ;  all  of  which  should  strictly  aud  properly  be  defined  in  the 
order  of  appointment.  A.  form  will  be  foond  in  Ambler,  which 
may  be  reguded  as  a  convenient  model."  It  ia  common  in  practice 

■  1  FodU.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb.  1,  S  8,  *vd  note  (j/};  Elnule^  e.  Mocaule^,  3  Sro. 
Ch.  624 ;  Tsj-lor  t.  Allen,  2  Atk.  213  ;  Utteraoa  8.  Mftlr,  4  Bro.  Ch.  277 ;  Mu- 
deviUe  v.  Muiderille,  8  Faige,  475 ;  ante,  g  422,  428,  424,  581,  and  note ;  pott, 
S  8S6 ;  Starr  o°  ^-  Fleuiings,  §  178,  514. 

■  Davis  c.  Duke  of  Uarlborough,  1  SwansL  89 ;  e.  o.  2  Swanet  125. 

*  Jtireray  on  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  S  1,  p.  248;  Davis  v.  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
roDgli.  2  Swanst.  125,  135,  139,  145,  146,  179. 

*  DiTu  V.  Dake  of  Marlborough,  1  Swanst.  88;  8.  fl.  2  Swanst.  125,  ISfi, 
13S,  140,  141,  145,  119 ;  White  e.  Bijhop  of  Feterborongh,  3  Swauat.  117,  118. 

*  Ibid,  and  Jeromj'  on  Eq.  Juriid.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  §  1,  p.  248,  249. 

*  [*  Ambler,  599.  After  recitiog  the  hcta  which  laid  the  foundation  fbr  the  ap- 
pointmeot,  and  that  the  counsel  content,  except  thoie  repreaentangon  infant  partf, 
who  do  not  appose  it,  and  that  it  was  agreed  the  receiver  afaonld  act  open  the  seca- 
ri^  of  hii  own  reoognicaDce  only :  "  It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  said  A.  B.  b« 
appointed  receiver  of  the  said  a«tates,  and  continue  to  have  the  care  and  maa- 
agement  thereof,  npon  his  entering  into  a  recognizance  by  himself,  to  be  approved 
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to  require  Becurity  to  be  givflD  bj  the  receirer,  uuleas  the  parties 
consent  he  shall  act  withoat.] 

§  830.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  general  rule  of  equity  to  ap- 
point a  receiver  for  on  equitable  creditor  against  a  person  having 
an  equitable  estate,  without  pr^udice  to  persons  who  have  prior 
estates,  is  to  be  understood  in  this  limited  sense,  that  it  is  to  be 
without  prejudice  to  persons  having  prior  legal  estates,  and  so  that 
it  will  not  prevent  their  proceeding  to  obtain  posaession,  if  they 
think  proper.  And,  with  regard  to  persons  having  prior  equitable 
estates,  the  court  will  take  core,  in  appointing  a  receiver,  not  to 
disturb  their  prior  equities ;  and  for  that  purpose,  it  will  direct 
inquiries  to  determine  the  priorities  among  equitable  encumbran- 
cers ;  permitting  legal  creditors  to  act  against  the  estates  at  law ; 
and  settling  the  priorities  of  equitable  creditors.^ 

§  831.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  a  matter  resting  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  court ; '  and  the  receiver,  when  appointed, 
is  treated  aa  virtually  an  officer  and  representative  of  the  court, 
and  subject  to  its  orders.'  Lord  Hardwicke  considered  this  power 
of  appointment  to  be  of  great  importance  and  most  beneficial 
tendency ;  and  he  significontiy  said :  "  It  is  a  discretionary  power, 
exercised  by  the  court,  with  as  great  utility  to  the  subject  as  any 
authority  which  belongs  to  it ;  and  it  is  provisional  only,  for  the 
more  speedy  getting  in  of  a  party's  estate,  and  securing  it  for  Die 
benefit  of  such  person  who  shall  appear  to  be  entitled ;  and  it  does 
not  at  all  afifect  the  right."  * 

§  832.  The  exercise  of  the  power  being  thus  discretionary,  it 
would  be  difficult,  with  any  precision,  to  mark  out  the  limits, 
within  which  it  is  ordinarily  circumscribed ;  even  if  such  a  task 
were  within  the  scope  of  these  commentaries.  As,  however,  the 
equitable  rights  and  incidents  to  such  an  appointment  are  often 

bj  the  matter, . .  .  if  there  ahonld  be  occuion,  Aa\j  and  aanailly  to  acconnt  tor 
what  be  ahall  receJTe,  aad  to  pajr  the  Mune  u  this  court  ahall  direct ;  and  the  uid 
marter  il  to  allow  him  a  reafonable  ssUrj  for  hit  care  and  pains  therein.  And 
IIm  tenants  of  the  laid  estate  are  to  attorn,  &c,  and  pay  their  rents  to  aaid  re- 
ceiver, who  is  to  be  at  liberty'  to  let  and  Mt  tlie  aaid  estates,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  approbation  of  aaid  master,  at  there  shall  be  occation."] 

'  Lord  Eldon,  in  Davit  v.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  3  Swanst.  116,  146. 

■  Skip  V.  Harwood,  8  Atk.  CU. 

■  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  p.  348,  3^ ;  Angel  e.  Smith,  9  Tet.  336 ; 
Hutchinaon  c.  Maatareene,  2  B.  &  Beatt.  66. 

*  Skip  e.  Harwood,  S  Atk.  £64. 
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Itighly  important  to  the  parties  in  interest  and  may  oS^ct  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  third  persons  having  adrerse  clums,  it  will 
be  proper  in  this  |Jaoe  to  state  some  of  the  principles  by  which 
this  discretion  is  regulated.^ 

§  883.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  not  be  witiioat  use  to  si^gest^ 
what  some  of  those  rights  and  incidents  are ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
similar  rights  and  incidents  belong  to  oases  of  sequestration.*  la 
the  first  place,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  real  estate,  if  there  are  tenants  in  possession  of  the 
premises,  they  are  compellable  to  attorn ;  and  the  coort  thus  be- 
comes virtually,  pro  hoe  vice,  the  landlord.'  In  the  next  place,  the 
appointment  of  such  a  receiver  is  generally  deemed  to  entitle  him 
to  possession  of  the  premises.  It  does  not,  indeed,  in  all  cases, 
amount  to  a  turning  of  the  other  party  out  of  possession ;  for,  iu 
many  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in&nt's  estate,  the  receiver's  pos- 
session is  that  of  the  in&nt.  But  where  the  rights  are  adverse  in 
the  different  parties  in  the  suit,  the  possession  of  the  receiver  is 
treated  as  the  poBsession  of  the  party  who  ultimately  establishes 
his  right  to  it.  The  receiver,  however,  cannot  proceed  in  any 
^ectment  against  the  tenants  of  any  estate,  except  by  the  autiiori^ 
of  the  court.*  Nor  will  the  poaseBsi<m  of  the  tenants  be  ordiuority 
disturbed  by  the  court,  where  a  receiver  is  appointed.  But,  al- 
though not  parties  to  tiie  suit,  the  teoants  may,  and  will,  in  certain 
cases,  be  compelled  to  attorn  to  the  receiver.' 

§  8S3  a.  Id  the  next  place,  a  receiver,  when  in  possession,  has 
very  little  discretion  allowed  him ;  but  he  must  apply,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  court  for  authority  to  do  such  acts  as  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  estate.  Thus,  he  is  not  at  liber^  to  bring  or  to  defend 
actions ;  or  to  let  the  estate ;  or  to  lay  out  money ;  unless  by  the 
special  leave  of  the  court.'  In  the  next  plaoe,  when  such  a  re- 
ceiver is  in  possession,  under  the  process  or  authority  of  the  court, 
in  execution  of  a  decree  or  decretal  order,  his  possession  is  not  to 

>  See  Angel  t.  Smith,  9  Tea.  33S. 

■  Jeremy  on  Eq.  JnTud.  B.  l.ch.  7,  S  1.  p>  248,  219;  Ange!  p.  Smith.eVu. 
838 ;  Silver  «.  Biihop  of  Norwich,  3  Sirantt.  112,  note ;  id.  117 ;  Sbup  v.  Cu- 
tar,  3  P.  Will.  879 ;  Coi'i  note  (C). 

*  Sttfp  0.  Garter,  S  P.  Will.  S79.  See  Albany  Citj  Bank  v.  Schermarhom, 
•  Paige,  372. 

'  Wjna  p.  Lord  Newborongh,  3  Bra.  Ch.  88 ;  S.  O.  1  Vea.  Jr.  164. 

■  See  Iniur.  Co.  v.  Stebbins,  8  Paige,  665. 

*  Jerenqr  on  £q,  Joriad.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  g  1,  p.  262,  263. 
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be  disturbed,  eren  by  an  egectment  under  an  adyerse  title,  without 
the  leave  of  the  court.  For  his  posseBBion  is  deemed  tbe  poaees- 
sioD  of  the  court ;  and  the  court  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  made 
a  suitor  in  a  court  of  laT.'  The  proper  and  usual  mode,  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  is,  for  the  party,  churning  an  adverse 
interest,  to  apply  to  the  court  to  be  permitted  to  come  in,  and  be 
examined  pro  aUerene  «uo.  He  is  then  allowed  to  go  before  tiie 
master,  and  to  state  his  title,  upon  which  he  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, have  the  judgment  of  the  master,  and  ultimately,  if  neces- 
sary, that  of  the  court.  And,  where  the  question  to  be  tried  is  a 
pure  matter  of  title,  which  can  be  tried  in  an  ^ectment,  the  court, 
from  a  sense  of  convenience  and  justice,  will  generally  authorize 
such  a  suit  to  be  bronght,  taking  care,  however,  to  protect  tbe 
possession  by  giving  proper  directions.' 

§  833  b.  Where  a  receiver  is  appointed,  and  the  property  is  in 
possession  of  a  third  person,  who  claims  a  right  to  retain  it,  the 
receiver  must  either  proceed  by  a  suit  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  try 
his  right  to  it,  or  the  plaintiff  in  equity  should  make  such  third 
person  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  apply  to  the  court  to  have  the 
receivership  extended  to  the  property  in  his  hands,  so  that  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  property  may  be  made,  which  will  be 
binding  upon  him,  and  which  may  be  enforced  by  process  of  con- 
tempt, if  it  is  not  obeyed."  And,  whenever  the  property  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  third  person,  under  a  claim  of  titie,  the  court  will  not 
protect  the  officer,  who  attempts  by  violence  to  obtiun  possession 
thereof,  any  farther  than  a  court  of  law  will  protect  him ;  his  right 
to  take  possession  of  the  property,  of  which  he  has  been  appointed 
the  receiver,  not  being  questioned.* 

'  Pott,  §  891 ;  Parker  e.  Browning,  8  Rug«,  S88. 

*  Angel  r.  Smith,  9  Vu.  3S8,  839;  Brooka  t>.  Oreadted,  1  Jac.  ftWalk.  178; 
Brju  r.  Coimick,  1  Cent,  42S ;  Hayet  e.  Hayea,  1  Ck.  Cu.  323 ;  pott,  %  891 ; 
Empringham  «.  Short,  3  Hare,  461 ;  Eyeljn  r.  Lewis,  3  Hare,  472,  47S. 

*  Parker  o.  Brownug,  8  Paige,  388 ;  Albany  City  Bank  e.  Schennerhoni,  9 
Paige,  373. 

'  Ibid.  In  Parker  v.  Browning,  Wr.  Chancellor  Walworth  said :  "  It  it  not 
neceraary,  in  uiy  case.  Tor  the  receiver  to  put  bintself  in  a  iituation  where  he  i* 
not  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  thii  court ;  aa  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
attempt  to  take  property  ont  of  the  poiEeaiion  of  a  third  perton,  or  eren  out  of 
dke  posaeasion  of  the  defendant  himself,  by  force,  and  without  an  ezpreu  order 
of  the  court,  (Erecting  him  to  do  bo.  The  proper  coane,  aa  this  conrt  haa  re- 
peatedly decided,  where  the  defendant  ia  directed  to  deliver  over  hia  proper^ 
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§  834.  Lot  Its  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  cases,  in 
vbicli  a  receirer  will  be  appointed.  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
in  cases  of  elegit  and  conflicting  legal  equitable  debts  and  charges 
upon  the  estate,  it  is  a  common  course  to  appoint  a  receiver,  for 
the  benefit  of  alt  coucerued.^  In  cases,  also,  whore  an  estate  is 
held  by  a  party,  under  a  title  obtained  by  iraud,  actual  or  coq- 
Btructive,  a  receiver  will  be  appointed.* 

§  8S5.  But  it  is  not  infrequent  for  a  bill  Quia  timet  to  aek  for 
Uie  appointment  of  a  receiver,  against  a  party  who  is  rightfully  in 
possession,  or  who  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  fund,  or  who 
has  an  interest  in  its  due  administration.  In  such  cases,  courts  of 
equity  will  pay  a  jusf  respect  to  such  legal  and  equitable  rights 
and  interests  of  the  possessor  of  the  fund,  and  will  not  withdraw 
it  from  him  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  unless  tlie  facts, 
averred  and  established  in  proof,  show,  that  there  has  been  an 

to  the  receiver,  noder  the  direction  of  %  muter,  is  for  the  receiver,  or  the  pu^ 
who  wiahes  for  an  ictual  delivety  of  the  propert,v,  in  addition  to  the  legsl  waign- 
ment  thereof,  to  call  upon  the  router  to  decide,  upon  the  examination  of  tha 
defendant,  and  on  the  evidence  before  him,  what  property  legally  or  equitably 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  and  to  whid  the  receiver  is  entitled  nader  the  order 
of  the  court,  Ja  io  the  poaacEaion  of  the  defeodant,  or  noder  faia  power  and  con- 
trol. And  it  Ja  the  duty  of  the  muter  to  direct  the  defeodant  to  deliver  over  to 
the  receiver  the  actual  posaeasioii  of  all  such  property,  in  luch  manner  and  with- 
in such  time  us  the  master  may  think  reasonable.  Where  such  a  direction  ia 
given,  the  defendant,  if  he  is  diaaattafied  with  the  decision  of  the  maater,  muat 
apply  to  the  court  to  review  tiie  aame,  or  be  vrill  be  compelled,  by  proceaa  of 
contempt,  to  comply  with  that  decision.  And  if  the  property  is  in  the  ptoaseaaioa 
of  a  third  person,  who  claims  the  right  to  retain  it,  the  receiver  mnst  either  pro- 
ceed by  suit,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  try  his  right  to  it,  or  the  complainant  ahoald 
make  anch  third  person  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  apply  to  have  the  receivership 
extended  to  the  property  io  his  hands ;  so  that  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  tlie 
proper^  may  be  made,  which  will  be  binding  upon  him,  and  which  may  be  en- 
forced by  process  of  contempt,  if  it  is  not  obeyed.  Where  tbe  proper^  ia  legally 
and  properly  in  the  posaeaaion  of  the  receiver,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  pro- 
tect that  poBsesaion,  not  only  against  acts  of  violence,  bnt  also  against  snila  at 
law ;  BO  that  a  third  person  claiming  the  aame  may  be  compelled  to  come  in  and 
ask  to  be  examined  pro  intereue  tuo,  if  he  wishes  to  teat  the  justice  of  such  claim. 
Bnt  where  the  propeKy  is  in  the  poaaesaion  of  a  third  person,  onder  a  claim  of 
title,  the  court  vrill  not  protect  the  officer  who  attempts,  by  violence,  to  obtain 
poaseasion,  any  farther  than  the  law  will  protect  him ;  hia  right  to  take  po^es^ 
tion  of  the  proper^,  of  which  he  baa  been  appointed  receiver,  being  unquea- 
tJooed."  '  .^nti!,  S  829. 

■  Hagnemn  v.  Baseley,  13  Tea.  105 ;  StiUwell  v.  Williama,  6  Mad.  49 ;  s.  a 
StillweU  e.  WUkma,  Jacob,  280. 
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abuse,  or  is  danger  of  abuse,  on  hia  own  part.  For  die  rule  of 
such  courts  is  not  to  displace  a  bond  fide  possessor  from  any  of 
the  juet  rights  attached  to  his  title,  unless  there  be  some  equitable 
ground  for  iaterference.' 

§  8S6.  This  principle  may  be  easily  illustrated  in  the  common 
case  of  executors  and  administrators.  Tliey  are  by  law  intrusted 
with  authority  to  collect  and  administer  the  assets  of  the  deceased 
party ;.  and  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  with  their  manage- 
ment and  administration  o  such  assets  upon  flight  grounds. 
Whenever,  therefore,  .the  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  sought 
agtunst  an  executor  or  administrator,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
by  suitable  proofs,  that  there  is  some  positive  loss,  or  danger  of 
loss,  of  the  funds ;  as,  for  instance,  some  waste  or  misapplication 
of  the  funds,  or  some  apprehended  danger  firom  the  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  or  personal  fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence  of  the 
executor  or  administrator.^  Mere  poverty  of  the  party  will  not, 
of  itself,  constitute  a  suflicient  ground ;  but  there  must  be  other 
ingredients  to  justify  the  appointment.' 

§  837.  So,  where  there  are  several  encumbrances  on  an  estate, 
as  tlie  first  encumbrancer  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  estate 
and  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits,  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
deprive  him  of  such  possession  and  profits  unless  upon  sufGcient 
cause  shown.^  But  if  the  first  encumbraucer  is  not  in  possession, 
and  does  not  desire  it ;  or  if  he  has  been  paid  off ;  or  if  he  refuses 
to  receive  what  is  due  to  him ;  there  a  receiver  may  be  appointed 
upon  the  application  of  a  enbsequont  encumbrancer."  But  in  all 
cases  of  this  sort,  Where  the  court  acts  in  favor  of  subsequent 
encumbrancers,  it  is  cautious,  in  thus  interfering,  not  to  disturb 
any  prior  rights  or  equities ;  and,  therefore,  before  it  acts  finally, 
it  will  endeavor  to  ascertiun  the  priorities  and  equities  of  all  the 

>  Jerem;^  on  Eq.  JTarud.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  S,  p.  174;  id.  B.  1,  di.  7,  §  1,  p.  S49, 
350.    See  Tysoo  o.  Fkiivlougfa,  2  Sim.  &  Stn.  1&. 

*  J«remj  on  Eq.  Janad.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  S  1,  ■  24S,  249 ;  Uudenile  t>.  Muide- 
TJlle,  e  Paige,  476 ;  atdt.  §  422,  828. 

>  Jeremy  <m  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  l^i  1,  p.  349,  2S0;  Wliite  v.  BUhop  of 
Petor1>OTOugh,  3  Swanst.  107;  Davii  d.  DuLe  of  UarlboroQgb,  2  SwaiuL  113. 

•  '  Ibid. ;  Bowe  v.  Wood,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  S64,  657 ;  Berney  v.  Sewell,  1  Jac. 
&  Walk.  649;  QuaneU  e.  Beokford,  13  Yes.  377;  Codringtou  v.  Failer,  16 
Vw.  469. 

*  Ibid.;  Bryan  o.  Gonnick,  1  Cox,  423;  Norway  «.  Bowe,  19  Ves.  153; 
Wlule  V.  Bishop  of  Petetborongb,  3  Swuut.  109. 
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encumbrancera  ;  and  tbea  it  vill  apply  the  funds,  which  are  re- 
ceived, according  to  such  priorities  and  equities,  in  case  the  en- 
cumbrancers entitled  thereto  shall  make  a  seasonable  application 
for  the  purpose.^ 

$  838.  So,  where  the  tenants  of  particular  estates  for  life,  or  ta 
tail,  neglect  to  keep  down  the  interest  due  upon  encumbrances 
upon  the  estates,  courts  of  equity  will  appoint  a  receiver  to  receive 
tlie  rents  aud  profits,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  interest ;  for  this 
is  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  encumbrancers,  and  also  to 
those  who  may  be  otherwise  interested  in  the  estates.'  But  here, 
again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  ttiat  the  court  will  not  force  encum- 
brancers to  receive  their  interest ;  and  therefore,  if  thej  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  receiving  the  interest,  they 
must  make  a  seasonable  application  for  the  purpose.' 

§  839.  But  although  courts  of  equity  will  not  appoint  a  receiver, 
except  upon  special  grounds,  justifying  such  an  interference  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  Quia  Hmel ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  it  will 
interpose,  and  require  money  to  be  paid  into  court  by  a  party  who 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  trustee  to  the  property,  without  any 
ground  being  laid  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  abuse  or  auy 
danger  to  the  fund.'  Thus,  in  cases  of  bills  brought  by  creditors, 
or  legatees,  or  distributees,  sgaiost  executors  or  administrators, 
for  a  settlement  of  the  estate,  if  the  executors  or  administrators, 
by  their  answers,  admit  assets  in  their  hands,  and  the  court  takes 
upon  itself  a  settlement  of  the  estate,  it  will  direct  the  assets  to 
be  paid  into  court.' 

§  840.  The  like  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  oases  where  an 
executor  or  administrator  has  lodged  funds  of  the  estate  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  avowedly  as  assets.  In  such  cases,  upon  "the 
application  of  a  party  in  interest,  as,  for  instance,  of  a  creditor  or 

■  Jerem;- DD  Eq.  Joiud.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  §  1,  p.  350,  261 ;  Drtii  t>.  Dokeof  Ukrl- 
boHmgli,  2  SwuMt.  145,  146 ;  K  Ves.  IfiS ;  1  Sw&DBt.  74. 

*  JemBy  on  Eq.  Jumd.  B.  1,  di.  7.§  1,  p.  2fil,  263;  GiArd  v.  Hut,  I  Scb. 
A  Lefr.  107,  note ;  Bertie  e.  Lord  Abingdon,  3  Meriv.  660. 

*  Ibid. ;  Graalej  e.  Adderly,  1  Swaiut.  579,  sad  noM ;  Bertie  v.  Lord  Abing- 
don. 8  Heiiv.  560,  666,  567,  668. 

*  Jeremy  on  £q.  JuTud.  1,  cb.  7,  §  2,  p.  268, 264 ;  id.  B.  S,,oL  S,  §  3,  p.  851, 
S;  ante,  §649. 

*  Stnnges.  Huris,  SBro.  Cb.865;  BUlce  a.  BUke.  2  Sdi.  A  Lefr.  H,  27; 
Tare  «.  Uuroon,  3  Cox.  377 ;  ante,  §  643.  6U,  646.  See  UandeviUe,  «.  Man- 
deriUe,  8  Paige,  475. 
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a  legatee,  the  baaker  irill  be  directed  to  pay  the  monej  into  court ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  in  equity  to  follow  trust-money  whenever  it  may  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  any  person  who  hag  not  primd  facie  a  right 
to  hold  it,  and  to  order  him  to  bring  it  into  court.  And  this 
may  be  done,  even  without  making  the  executor  or  administrator 
a  party  to  the  suit,  especially  if  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  safety  of 
the  fund.i 

§  841.  The  general  rule,  upon  which  conrts  of  equity  proceed  . 
in  requiring  money  to  be  paid  into  court,  is  this^  that  the  portf , 
who  is  entitled  to  the  fbnd,  is  also  entitled  to  bave  it  secured. 
And  this  rale  is  equally  applicable  to  cases  where  the  plaiutiflb,  . 
seeking  the  payment,  are  solely  entitled  to  the  whole  fund,  and  to 
oases  where  they  have  acquired  gnch  an  interest  in  the  whole  fund, 
together  with  others,' as  entitles  them,  on  their  own  behalf  and  the 
behalf  of  others,  to  have  the  sum  secured  in  court.'  Now,  this  is 
precisely  the  case  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  creditor's  bill  for 
the  administration  of  an  estate.^ 

§  842.  And  courts  of  equity  will,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  not  only 
order  money  to  be  paid  into  court,  but  they  will  also  direct  that 
papers  and  writings  in  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators 
shall  be  deposited  with  a  master,  for  the  benefit  of  thoite  interested, 
unless  there  are  other  purposes,  which  require  that  tliey  should  be 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  or  administrators.* 

§  843.  The  preceding  remarks  are  principally  (but  not  exclu- 
sively) applicable  to  cases  of  equitable  property,  whether  the  right 
of  enjoyment  thereof  be  present,  future,  or  contingent  In  regard 
to  legal  property  it  is  obvious,  that,  where  the  right  of  enjoyment 
is  present,  the  1^^  remedies  will  be  generally  found  sufScient  for 
the  protection  and  vindication  of  that  right.  But  where  the  right 
of  enjoyment  is  future  or  contingent,  the  party  entitled  is  often 
without  any  adequate  remedy  at  law,  for  any  injury  which  he  may 
in  the  mean  time  sustain  by  the  loss,  destruction,  or  deterioration 
of  the  property,  in  the  hands  of  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  the 

■  See  Leigh  0,  MftcanlAj,  I  Toange  &  Coll.  260 ;  Boglee.  Stewart,  cited  tbtd. 
p.  26S,  366 ;  Bowsher  p.  Watkina,  1  Buss.  &  Myloe,  277 ;  Gedge  v.  Trail,  ibid. 
281,  note. 

■  Ibid. ;  Freeman  v.  Fairlie,  8  UeriT.  S9,  SO ;  Cniikshanks  e.  Bobarta,  6  Mad. 
104;  Johnson  v.  Aston,  1  Sim.  &  Btn.  73;  Rothwellc.  Rothwell,  S  Sim.  &  Stn. 
217 ;  Orrok  e.  Binnej,  1  Jac.  d23. 

■  Anit.  S  £48,  fi44,  fi46. 

*  Freeman  t>.  Fairlie,  3  Meriv.  29,  30 ;  Clftrk  ».  Clark,  8  Faige,  162. 
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present  possession  of  it.  Thus,  for  inetance,  if  personal  proportj 
should  be  given  by  a  will  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  bis  deatb  to  .B^ 
tiiere  is,  as  we  b&ve  seen,  at  lav,  no  remedy  to  secure  tbe  legacy  to 
B.,  whetber  it  be  of  specific  cbattols,  or  of  a  pecuniary  nature.^ 

§  844.  Indeed,  by  ^e  ancient  common  law,  tbere  could  in  gen- 
eral be  so  future  right  of  property,  created  in  personal  goods  and 
chattels,  to  take  place  in  expectancy ;  for  they  were  considered  to 

.  be  of  so  transitory  a  nature,  and  so  liable  to  be  lost,  destroyed,  or 
otherwise  impaii^d,  that  future  interests  in  them  were  not,  in  the 
lav,  treated  as  of  any  account,^    An  exception  was  permitted,  at 

.  an  early  period,  as  to  goods  and  chattels  given  by  will  in  remain- 
der, after  a  bequest  for  life.  But  that  was  at  first  allowed  only 
vbere  the  use  of  the  goods  or  chattels,  and  not  the  goods  or  chat- 
tels tbemselres,  was  given  to  the  first  legatee ;  tbe  property  being 
supposed  to  continue  all  the  time  in  the  executor  of  the  testator.' 
That  distinction  has  since  been  disregarded ;  and  the  limitation  in 
remamder  is  now  equally  respected,  whether  the  first  legatee  takes 
the  use  or  tbe  goods  and  chattels  themselTes  for  life.^ 

>  JfOe,  S  60S ;  1  Eq.  Abridg.  360,  pi.  4 ;  Ckrk  e.  Ckrk,  8  Paige,  152. 

■  2  BUck.  Com.  898 ;  1  £q.  Abridg.  pi.  4 ;  Fearae  ou  Couting.  Rem.  bjBat- 
ler  (Tth  edit.),  p.  401  to  407j  id.  413,  414. 

■  Ibid. ;  Hyde  r.  Pamt,  1  F.  Will.  1,  uid  cases  there  cited ;  Tiasen  t>.  Tit- 
■en,  1  F.  Will.  603. 

*  Ibid. ;  Anon.,  2  Freem.  145 ;  id.  206 ;  Hyde  e.  Farrat,  1  P.  Will.  1, 6 ;  Up- 
iieU  t..  HalMy,  1  P.  WilL  651;  Vachel  ».  Vacbol,  1  Cban.  Cas.  129,  130;  Fo- 
}eyv.  Bumell,  1  Bro.  Cban.  374,  278 ;  Co.  Litt.  20  (a),  Harg,  note  (6)  ;  Feame 
on  CoDting.  Kem.'and  E\ec  Dev.  (7tb  edit.),  by  Butler,  p.  401  to  407;  2Fonbl. 
Eq.  6.  4,  Ft.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4.  Xliis  subject  ie  dieeuesed  very  much  at  large  in  Mr. 
Fesni«'a  Euay  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Dertaes,  from  p.  401 
to  407  (7th  edit.),  by  Buder.  There  is  in  the  same  work  a  very  valaable  dis- 
cnsaton  upon  tbe  rights  of  the  tenuit  for  life  in  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  how 
far  the  same  nay  be  taken  in  execution  by  his  creditors.  The  result  of  the  whole 
discussion  seems  to  be,  that  the  creditors  cannot  subject  tbe  property  to  their 
claims  beyond  the  rights  of  the  tenant  for  life  therein.  Mr.  Feirue  seems  to  con- 
aider  that  the  validity  of  executory  dispositions  of  personal  chattels  (i.  e.  in  re- 
Buunder  after  a  life-estate)  was  originally  founded,  and  still  rests,  on  the  doctrine 
and  interposition  of  courts  of  equity.  But  he  admits,  that  in  chattels  real,  the 
i^t  is  recognized  at  law.  Feame  on  Canting.  Rem.  p.  412,  418  (7th  edit.)  ; 
Matthew  Manning's  case,  8  Co.  95 ;  LampeVs  cue,  10  Co.  47 ;  pott,  g  847, 
Dote.  See  also  2  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  SS,  p.  3&2,  353;  1  Chitty,  Gen.  Pract. 
101 ;  Bac<vi,  Abrtdg.  Uses  and  Trusts,  G.  2,  p.  109  (Gwillim's  edit.)  ;  Wright 
«.  Cartwright,  1  Barr.  282 ;  Claric  v.  Clark,  8  Paige,  152.  [*  See  Smith's  Will, 
tN  re,  20  fieavan,  197.] 
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§  845.  Id  all  cases  of  this  sort,  vliere  there  is  a  future  riglit  of 
enjoyment  of  personal  property,  courts  of  eqnitj  will  dot  inteiv 
pose  and  grant  relief  upon  a  bill  Quia  titiut,  There  there  is  any 
danger  of  loss,  or  deterioration,  or  injury  to  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  part;  who  is  entitled  to  the  present  possession.'  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
remedial  jorisdictioa  is  applied  in  cases  of  legacies,  whether  pecu- 
niary or  specific,  and  whether  vested  or  contingent.*  The  same 
doctrine  is  applied  to  cases  of  annuities,  charged  ou  the  personal 
estate.' 

§  845  a.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  may  now  be  deemed  well  estab- 
lished, that  the  bequest  of  the  use  of  the  residue  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  testator  to  a  legatee  for  life,  or  for  a  shorter  period, 
with  a  bequest  over  to  other  legatees,  does  not  give  the  legatee 
for  life,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  the  right  to  the  possession  of  tho 
fund  in  the  mean  time.  But  the  executor  is  entitled  to  retain  the 
fund  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  pay  over  tiie  income  tliereof  to 
the  legatee  for  life,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  as  it  occurs  from  time 
to  time.  And,  at  all  events,  if  he  sufifers  the  fund  to  go  into  the 
possession  of  such  legatee,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  tlie  due  use  or 
income  thereof,  he  is  bound  to  take  ample  security  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  fund,  at  tlie  termination  of  the  particular  estate 
tlierein.  If  the  executor  omits  to  take  such  security,  he  may  be- 
come personally  responsible  for  any  loss  accruing  thereby.* 

§  846.  The  same  remedial  justice  will  be  applied  to  other  cases, 
as  welt  as  to  legacies  and  personal  annuities.  Thus,  for  instance, 
where  a  future  interest  in  personal  property  is  assigned  by  the 
owner  to  his  creditors,  tlie  latter  may  come  into  a  court  of  equity, 
to  have  the  property  secured  to  their  future  use.^  On  one  occasion 
of  this  sort,  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  that  noUnng  was  better  settled 
than  tliat,  "  Whenever  a  demand  was  made  out  of  assets  certainly 
due,  but  payable  at  a  future  time,  the  person  entitled  thereto 
might  come  against  the  executor  to  hare  it  secured  for  bis  benefit, 

■  See  James  e.  Scott,  9  Ala.  679 ;  Emmons  9.  CaimB,  2  Sudf.  C3i.  369. 

•  Ante,  S  603,  604 ;  3  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  1,  cb.  1,  §  S,  ud  note  (<i) ;  1 
Mad.  Ch.  Fr.  178  to  161 ;  Feame  on  Canting.  Rem.  p.  413  <7th  edit),  by  But- 
ler; id.  414;  CovenhovBU  s.  Sholer,  S  Pdge,  123;  Clark  e.  Clark,  8  Fwge, 
162. 

•  Batten  n.  Earnley,  S  P.  WiU.  163 ;  Slanuing  e.  Style,  3  F.  Will.  336,  837. 

•  Clark  V.  Claik,  8  Paige,  162, 160 ;  Corenlioveii  v.  Sfauler,  2  Paige,  122. 

•  JohnMU  V.  lliUa,  1  Vei.  282,  283. 
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and  set  apart  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
pnnuo  those  assets  through  several  hands.  Nor  is  thore  any 
ground  for  the  distinction  taken  between  a  legacy  and  a  demand 
by  contract.'  [So,  where  a  life-intereat  in  personal  property  is 
sold  on  execution  against  the  owner  of  such  life-estate,  and  the 
purchaser  claims  the  absolute  property,  the  remainder-men  may, 
by  a  bill  in  equity,  compel  the  purchaser  to  give  security  for  the 
production  of  such  property  on  tlie  termination  of  his  interest.'] 

§  847.  Upon  the  same  ground,  where,  under  marriage  articles, 
the  plaintiff,  in  case  she  surTived  her  husband,  had  a  contingent 
iaterest  in  certain  South  Sea  annuities,  and  a  oertain  promissory 
note,  which  were  specifically  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the 
Bame,  to  be  allowed  her,  and  the  defendant  had  threatened  to  aliene 
the  property  and  securities,  on  a  bill  Quia  timet,  a  decree  was  made, 
tliat  the  defendant  should  give  security  to  have  the  same  forth- 
coming.' 

•  Jolmaoii  o.  MaiB,  1  T«i.  282.  288. 

'  HcDongal  e.  Aroutrong,  6  Humph.  428 ;  6  Humph.  167 ;  Bowling  v.  Boirl- 
htg,  6  6.  Monroe,  81. 

*  Flight  r.  Cook,  2  Tei.  Q19 ;  poit,  S  95^.  This  doctrine  it  discuHed  at  large 
ID  Eq.  Abridg.  S60,  pi.  4 ;  and  the  following  extract  ihows  the  gradual  eaiabliali- 
ment  of  it.  "  But  what  aeems  moat  proper  to  be  inquired  into  under  this  head, 
if  tb«  reason  and  practice  of  limiting  remaiaden  in  personal  goods  or  chattels, 
lor  thC7,  in  tfaeir  own  nature,  seem  incapable  or  such  a  limitation,  because,  being 
things  trantitorf,  and  by  manj  accidents  subject  tube  lost,  destroyed,  or  otherwise 
impaired,  and  also  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  commerce  requiring  a  frequent  cir- 
cntation  thereof,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  all  trading,  and  occasion  perpetual  suita 
and  qoarrela,  if  such  limitations  were  generall]'  tolerated  and  allowed.  Bat  j^t, 
in  last  wills  and  teatameota,  such  limitations  over  of  personal  goods  or  chattels 
have  Bomelimes  prevailed,  especially  where  the  first  devisee  had  only  ihe  nse  or 
occupation  thereof  devised  to  him.  For  then,  they  held  the  property  to  continue 
in  the  executors  of  the  testator,  and  that  the  first  devisee  had  no  power  to  alter 
or  to  take  it  from  them.  Tet  b  either  case,  if  the  first  devisee  did  actually  give, 
giMit,  or  sell  such  personal  goods  or  chattels,  the  judges  would  very  rarely  allow 
of  acttons  to  be  brought  by  those  in  renutinder  for  recovery  thereof.  Henue  it 
came  to  pass,  that  it  was  a  long  while  ere  the  judges  of  the  common  law  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  have  any  regard  for  a  devise  over,  even  of  a  chattel  real,  or  a 
tenn  for  years  after  an  estate  for  life  limited  thereon ;  because  the  estate  for  life 
being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  greater  regard  and  consideration  than  an  estate  for 
years,  they  thought  he,  who  had  it  devised  to  him  for  life,  bad  therein  included 
all  that  the  devisor  had  a  power  to  dispose  of.  And  though  they  have  now  gained 
dMt  pCBDt  upon  the  andent  common  law,  by  eitablishing  such  remainders,  and 
linve  thereby  brongfat  that  branch  out  of  the  chancery  (where  they  frequently 
helped  the  remainder-man,  by  allowing  of  bills  to  compel  the  first  devisee  to  give 
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§  848.  So,  ■ffliere  a  party,  fleiaed  of  lands  in  fee,  grants  a  rent- 
charge  in  fee,  issuing  thereout,  and  allerwards  devises  the  lauds  to 
A.  for  life,  witli  remaiuder  to  B.  in  fee,  B.  may  maintain  a  bill 
Quia  timet,  to  compel  A.  to  pay  the  arrears  during  his  life,  for  fear 
tliat  otherwise  the  whole  would  fall  on  his  reversionary  estate.'  - 
And  the  like  principle  would  apply,  Under  like  circumstances,  to  a 
legacy,  payable  in  future,  and  chargeable  on  land,  to  compel  the 
tenant  for  life. to  pay  or  secure  a  proportion  of  the  legacy.' 

§  849.  Anotheir  case  of  tlie  application  of  the  remedial  justice 
of  courts  of  equity  by  a  bill  Quia  timet  ia  in  cases  of  sureties  of 
debtors  and  others.  Wo  have  already  seen,  that  if  a  surety,  after  the 
debt  has  become  due,  has  any  apprehension  of  loss  or  injury  from 
the  delay  of  the  creditor  to  enforce  the  debt'  against  tlie  principal 
debtor,  he  may  file  a  bill  of  this  sort  to  compel  the  debtor  to  dis- 
cha]^e  the  debt  or  other  obligation,  for  which  the  surety  is  respon- 
sible.^ Nay,  it  has  been  insisted  (as  we  have  also  seen)  that  the 
surety  may  come  into  equity,  and  compel  the  creditor  to  sue  the 
Hcurity),  jet  it  was  &t  first  introduced  into  the  common  Iftw,  under  Ibe  new  nime 
of  Exccviory  DeoUe,  and  took  all  tbe  Mnction  it  bu  ajnce  received  from  thence, 
tuil  not  a*  ft  Femsinder  (fin  wbich  cufe  title  Dtoise).  But  as  to  personal  goods 
and  chattels,  the  common  law  has  provided  no  aufEcient  remedj  for  the  devisee 
in  the  remainder  of  them,  either  during  the  life  of  the  first  devisee,  or  Kder  hii 
death ;  therefore  the  chancer^-  seems  to  have  taken  that  branch  to  [hemseWes  in 
lieu  of  the  other,  which  thej  lost,  and  to  allow  of  the  same  remedy  for  such  devi- 
see in  remainder  of  personal  goods  and  cbftttels,  as  tfaey  before  did  to  the  devisee 
in  remainder  of  chattels  real,  or  terms  for  years."  See  also  Feame  on  Conling. 
Rem.  and  Ex.  Der.  p.  401  to  415,  by  Butler  (7th  edit.) ;  antt,  g  843,  644 ;  Ba- 
con, Abridg.  Uses  and  Trusts,  G.  3,  by  GwillJm. 

<  Hayes  p.  Hayes.  1  Cb.  Gas.  323. 

*  Ibid. 

■  Ante,  §  327,  330,  639,  723,  729 ;  Mitf.  £q.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  148 ;  King  v. 
Baldiria,2  Johns.  Ch.S61,  563;  Hayes e.  Ward, 4  Johns.  132 ;  Nisbet n.  Smith, 
SBro.  Ch.  581  (Belt's  edit.),  and  note  (5);  Ranelaugh  e.  Hayes,  1  Vern.  190; 
Stephenson  e.  Tavemers,  9  Gralt.  398;  Kingo.  Baldwin,  2  Johns.  Cb.  G61,  563; 
Hayes  o.  Ward,  4  Johns.  Cb.  132.  The  cases  of  Rees  c  Berringtoo,  2  Ves.  Jr. 
640,  and  Nesbit  v.  Smith,  3  Bro.  Cb.  578,  do  not  seem  to  establish  this  principle 
of  relief  against  the  creditor.  But  in  tbe  case  of  Wright  e.  Simpson  (6  Ves. 
731),  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  admit,  that  the  suret;  might  have  a  right  to  compel 
the  creditor  to  proceed  against  the  debtor  under  some  circumstances-  But,  then, 
in  such  a  case,  the  surety  is  compellable  to  deposit  tbe  moaey  in  court  for  the 
payment  of  the  creditor.  So,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  but  tbe  case  of  an  indirert  tub- 
rogation  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  upon  a  virtual  payment  of  the  debt  by  such 
a  deposiu  See  Hayes  e.  Ward,  4  Johns.  Cb.  129  to  184,  where  this  subject  is 
much  discussed,  and  the  principles  of  tbe  Boman  law  are  fully  stated. 
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principal,  and  collect  the  debt  from  him  in  discharge  of  the  snrety-, 
at  least,  if  the  latter  will  undertake  to  indemnify  the  creditor  for 
the  risk,  delay,  and  expense  of  the  suit. 

§  850.  So,  courts  of  equity  will  decree  the  specific  performance 
of  a  general  covenant  to  indemnify,  although  it  sounds  in  damages 
only,  upon  the  same  principle  that  they  will  entertain  a  bill  Quia 
timet,  and  this  not  only  at  the  instance  of  the  or^nal  covenantee, 
but  of  his  executors  and  administrators.^  Thus,  where  a  party 
had  assigued  several  shares  of  the  excise  to  A.,  and  the  latter 
covenanted  to  save  the  assignor  harmless  in  respect  to  that  assign- 
ment, and  to  stand  in  his  place,  touching  the  payments  to  the  king, 
and  other  matters,  and  afterwards  the  king  sued  the  assignor,  for 
money  which  the  assignee  ought  to  have  paid,  tlie  court  decreed 
that  the  agreement  should  be  specifically  performed,  and  referred 
it  to  a  master,  and  directed,  that  totiet  quotiet  any  breach  should 
happen,  he  should  report  the  same  especially  to  the  court,  so  that 
the  court  might,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  direct  a  trial  at  law  ia 
a  quajttitm  damnificatvx.  The  court  further  decreed,  that  the 
assignee  should  clear  the  assignor  from  all  these  suits  and  encum- 
brances within  a  reasonable  time.^  The  case  was  compared  to  that 
of  a  counter-bond,  where,  although  the  surety  is  not  molested,  or 
'  troubled  for  the  debt,  yet,  alter  the  money  becomes  payable,  the  court 
will  decree  the  principal  to  pay  it." 

[*  §  850  a.  In  a  recent  case*  of  considerable  magnitude,  the 
national  court  of  last  resort,  upon  tliorough  review  of  the  cases, 
held,  that  where  one  had  purchased  land,  which  he  knew  at  the 
time  to  be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage,  under  a  contract  that  upon 
payment  of  the  purchase-money  the  vendor  should  convey  "  with 
general  warranty  of  title,"  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  land 
and  made  extensive  and  valuable  improvements  upon  it,  and  pfud 
the  purchase-money,  he  could  not  maintain  a  bill  in  equity,  to  com- 
pel the  executor  and  heir  of  the  vendor  to  remove  the  encumbrance, 
or  make  a  deposit  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  vendee ;  and  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  granting  the  relief  asked,  was  reversed, 

'  Cbtuti[rioii  D.  BrowD,  6  Johoi.  Ch.  406 ;  ante,  §  780. 

*  RaDekugh  V.  Hajes,  1  Vero.  189;  s.  c  2  Ch.  Cu.  146;  Mitf.  £q.  H.  by 
Seretay,  148. 

'  Ibid. ;  Lee  p.  Rook,  Moaeley,  318;  Pember  0.  Mathew,  1  Bro.  Ch.  63; 
Chunpion  v.  Brown,  6  Johns.  Ch.  40&,  406;  ante,  %  927,  732,  729,  849. 

•  [  ■  Refeld  V.  Woodfolk,  22  How.  318.] 
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OD  the  ground  that  the  parties  mast  be  coDtent  to  stacd  upon  the 
tanos  of  their  contract.] 

§  851.  There  are  other  cases,  There  a  remedial  justice  is  applied 
in  the  nature  of  bills  Quia  timet,  as  There  .courts  of  equity  inter- 
pose to  prevent  the  waste,  or  destruction,  or  deterioration  of 
property,  pendente  lite,  or  to  prevent  irreparable  mischief.  But 
these  cases  will  more  properly  come  under  review  in  our  subse- 
quent inquiries  in  matters  of  injunction.' 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

BILL3  OF  PEACE. 

[  •  J  862,  868.    BQls  of  Peace,  to  eitabliih  risbta  and  tan  eontroTenf. 

\  BM.  They  determine,  tmd  establiBh,  the  righti  of  all  partiei. 

g  855.  Cuei  lUustntive  of  the  remedy. 

{  866.  Tbi*  remedy  applied  to  rights  of  Sibeiy,  common,  &c. 

S  867.  Will  not  be  resorled  to  for  two  interetta  only. 

{  868.  Nor  to  etUUish  privftte  rigbt  againit  public 

%  859.  But  will,  to  quiet  cUimi  already  eBtabUihed  at  law. 

g  860.  Thii  remedy  is  extended  to  other  analogaua  caaea.} 

§  852.  We  come,  in  the  nest  place,  to  the  consideration  of  what 
are  technically  called  Bills  of  Peace.'  These  bills  sometimes 
bear  a  resemblance  to  bills  Quia  timet?  which  latter  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  analogy  to  certain 
proceedings  at  the  common  law.  Quia  timet.  Bills  Quia  timet,  how* 
ever,  are  quite  distinguishable  from  the  former  in  several  respects, 
and  are  always  used  as  a  preventive  process,  before  a  suit  is  actu- 
ally instituted ;  whereas  Bills  of  Peace,  although  sometimes 
broi^bt  before  any  suit  is  instituted  to  try  a  right,  are  most  gener- 
ally brought  after  the  right  has  been  tried  at  law.  It  is  not  my 
design,  in  this  place,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  cases  gener- 
ally, in  which  courts  of  equity  will  decree  a  perpetual  injunction ; 
for  that  will  more  properly  be  examined  under  another  head ;  *  but 

>  See  also  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jnriad.  B.  3,  ch.  2.  §  2,  p.  353,  S54 ;  1  Mad.  Fr. 
Ch.  183.  18* ;  post,  \  907.  908,  912  to  920. 

•  See  MitT.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeramy,  145,  148 ;  Co.  Litt.  100  (a). 

*  AnU,  §  826.  *  Poit,  g  873  to  968. 
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simply  to  treat  of  bills  seeking  an  injunction,  and  strictly  falling 
under  the  denomination  of  Bills  of  Peace. 

§  853.  By  a  Bill  of  Peace  we  are  to  understand  a  bill  brought 
by  a  person  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  right,  vhich  be  claims, 
and  vhich,  from  its  nature,  may  be  controverted  by  different 
persons,  at  different  times,  and  by  different  actions ;  or,  where 
separate  attempts  have  already  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  over^ 
throw  the  same  right,  and  justice  requires  that  the  party  should  be 
quieted  in  the  right,  if  it  is  already  sufficiently  established ;  or  if 
it  should  he  sufficiently  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
court.'  The  obvious  design  of  such  a  bill  is  to  procure  repose 
Irom  perpetual  litigation,  and,  therefore,  it  is  justly  called  a  Bill  of 
Peace;  The  general  doctrine  of  public  policy,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  may  be  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  civil- 
ized country,  is,  that  an  end  ought  to  be  put  to  litigation,  and, 
above  all,  to  fruitless  litigation ;  InUrett  reipt^iece  ut  git  finis 
litium.  If  suits  might  be  perpetually  brought  to  litigate  the  same 
questions  between  the  same  parties,  or  their  privies,  as  often  as 
either  should  choose,  it  is  obvious  that  remedial  justice  would  soon 
become  a  mere  mockery ;  for  the  termination  of  one  suit  would 
only  become  the  signal  for  the  institution  of  a  new  one ;  and  the  ex- 
penses might  become  ruinous  to  all  the  parties.  The  obvious  ground 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  is  to 
suppress  useless  litigation,  and  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  suits. 

§  864.  One  class  of  cases,  to  which  this  remedial  process  is 
properly  applied,  is,  where  there  is  one  general  right  to  be  estab- 
lished agfunst  a  great  number  of  persons.  And  it  may  be  resorted 
to,  either  where  one  person  claims  or  defends  a  right  against 
many,  or  where  many  claim  or  defend  a  right  against  one.^  In 
such  cases,  courts  of  equity  interpose  in  order  to  prevent  multi- 
plicity of  suits ;  ^  for,  as  each  separate  party  may  sue,  or  may  he 
sued,  in  a  separate  action  at  law,  and  each  suit  would  only  decide 
the  particular  right  in  question  between  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant in  that  action,  litigation  might  become  interminable.     Courts 

■  See  Eldridge  v.  HDl,  2  Johns.  Cb.  281,  282;  Alexander  o.  Fendletoii,  8 
Cnmch,  462,  468;  8  Wooddes.  Lect.  K.  p.  416,  417. 

■  Jemay  on  Eq.  Jaiisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,.g  1,  p.  848;  Eldridge  v.  Hill,  2  Jolmg. 
Ch.  281 ;  Aleunder  o.  Pendleton,  8  Crancb,  462,  468. 

*  Elme  Hoapital  v.  AndoT«r,  1  Vbtd.  266 ;  HanBon  o.  Gardner,  7  Yes.  309, 
SIO;  WarecHorwood,  14Ve«.  32,  38;  Dilley  u.Doig,  2  Ves.  Jr.486;  Cooper, 
Eq.  PL  Introd.  uxi*. ;  Eldridge  d.  HiU,  2  Johna.  Ch.  281. 
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of  equity,  therefore,  having  a  power  to  bring  all  the  parties  before 
them,  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  ascertainment  of  tlie  general 
right ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  they  will  ascertain  it  by  an  action 
or  issue  at  law,  and  then  make  a  decree  finally  binding  upon  all 
the  parties.' 

§  855.  Bills  of  this  nature  may  be  brought  by  a  parson  for 
tithes  against  his  parishioners ;  by  parishioners  against  a  parson  to 
establish  a  modus;  by  a  lord  against  tenants  for  an  encroachment 
under  color  of  a  common  right ;  or  by  tenants  against  the  lord  for 
disturbance  of  a  common  right ;  by  a  party  in  interest  to  establish 
a  toll  due  by  a  custom ;  by  a  like  party  to  establish  the  rights  to 
profits  of  a  fair,  there  being  several  claimants  ;  by  a  lord  to  estab- 
lish an  enclosure,  which  he  has  approved  under  the  statute  'of  Mer- 
ton,  and  which  his  tenants  throw  down,  although  sufficient  common 
of  pasture  is  left.' 

■  Eden  on  Injunctions,  ch.  16,  p.  358,  359,  960 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3,  p.  153, 
164;  Gilb.  Forum  Roman.  195;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  140,  141;  2  Eq.  Abrfdg.  172, 
pi.  3,  5 ;  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  147  ;  Tenham  o.  Herbert,  2  Atk.  488, 
484;  Eldridgec.  Hill,  2  Johns.  Ch.  281,  282;  Trustees  of  Huntington  c.  Nicoll, 
3  Johns.  566,  589,  590,  591,  595,  602,  60S.  The  nature  of  this  jurisdiction  is 
tbuB  stated  by  Lord  Redosdale :  ' '  Courts  of  equity  irill  also  prevent  multiplici^ 
of  suits ;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  attempted,  and  the  meaos  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  various.  With  this  view,  where  one  general  legal  right  is  claimed  against 
several  distinct  persons,  a  bill  may  be  brought  to  establish  the  right.  Thus,  where 
a  right  of  fishery  was  claimed  by  a  corporation  throughout  the  course  of  a  con- 
siderable river,  and  was  opposed  by  the  lords  of  manors  and  owners  of  lands  tA- 
joining,  a  bill  was  entertained  to  establish  the  right  against  the  several  opponents, 
and  a  demurrer  was  overruled.  As  the  object  of  such  bills  is  to  prevent  muld< 
plicity  of  suits,  by  determining  the  rights  of  the  parties  upon  issues  directed  by 
the  court,  if  necessary  for  its  information,  instead  of  suStiring  the  parties  to  be 
harassed  by  a  number  of  separate  suits,  in  which  each  suit  would  only  determine 
the  particular  right  in  question  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  in  it,  such 
a  bill  can  scarcely  be  sustained,  where  a  right  is  disputed  between  two  persona 
only,  until  the  right  has  been  tried  and  decided  upon  at  law.  Indeed,  in  most 
cases  it  is  held,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  establish  bis  right  by  a  determination 
of  a  court  of  law  in  his  favor,  before  he  files  bis  bill  in  equity.  And,  if  he  has 
not  so  done,  and  the  right  he  claims  has  not  the  sanction  of  long  possession,  and 
he  has  any  means  of  trying  the  matter  at  law,  a  demurrer  will  hold.  If  he  has 
not  been  actually  interrupted  or  dispossessed,  so  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  trying  his  right,  he  may  bring  a  bill  to  establish  it,  though  he  has  not  previ- 
ously recovered  in  affirmance  of  it  at  law,  and  in  such  a  case  a  demurrer  has 
been  overruled."     Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  146,  146. 

'  Ibid. ;  How  v.  Tenants  of  Bromsgrove,  1  Vem.  22 ;  Elme  Hospital  ».  An- 
dover,  1  Vem.  266 ;  Pawlet  c  Ingres,  1  Vem.  308 ;  Brown  i>.  Termuden,  1  Ch. 
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§  856.  So,  where  a  party  has  poBseBaion,  and  claima  a  right  of 
fiaher;  for  a  conaiderable  distance  on  a  river,  and  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors set  lip  several  adverse  rights  ;  he  may  have  a  Bill  of  Peace 
against  all  of  them  to  estabhsh  hia  right,  and  quiet  his  possession. ^ 
So,  a  Bill  of  Peace  will  lie  to  settle  the  amount  of  a  general  fine 
to  be  paid  by  all  the  copyhold  tenants  of  a  manor.  So,  it  will  lie 
to  establish  a  right  of  common  of  the  freehold  tenants  of  a  manor.' 
So,  it  will  lie  to  establish  a  duty,  claimed  by  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion against  many  persona,  althoagh  there  is  no  privity  between 
tbem.° 

§  857.  But  to  entitle  a  party  to  maintain  a  Bill  of  Peace,  it  must 
be  clear  that  there  ia  a  right  claimed,  which  affecta  many  peraona, 
and  that  a  auitable  number  of  parties  in  interest  are  brought 
before  the  court ;  for,  if  the  right  ia  disputed  between  two  peraona 
only,  not  for  tliemaelvea  and  all  othera  in  interest,  but  for  tliem- 
aelvea  alone,  the  bill  will  be  diamissedj  foritcaimot  then  conclude 
any  persona,  but  the  very  defendanta.* 

§  858.  It  aeems,  too,  that  courts  of  equity  will  not,  upon  a  bill 
of  this  nature,  decree  a  perpetual  injunction  for  the  establiahment 
or  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  a  party,  who  claima  in  contradiction 
to  a  public  right;  as  if  he  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  a  highway, 
or  to  a  common  navigable  river,  or  an  exclusive  right  to  a  rope- 
ferry  acroaa  a  river ;  for  it  is  said,  that  tiiis  would  be  to  enjoin  all 
the  people  of  the  state  or  country.^    But  the  true  principle  is,  that 

Cm.  272 :  Rudge  p.  Hopkins,  2  Eq.  Abridg.  p.  170,  pi.  27 ;  Conyera  p.  Aber- 
gSTennr,  1  Atk.  284,  285 ;  Poor  t.  Clftrk,  2  Atk.  515 ;  Weekes  e.  Slake,  2  Vem. 
301 ;  ArthingtOD  n.  F&wkes,  2  Vera.  856 ;  Corporation  of  Carlisle  v.  Wilson,  13 
Ves.  279,  280;  Haaion  v.  Gardber,  7  Ve».  306,  309,  310;  Buke  of  Norfolk  u. 
Myers,  4  Msd.  60,  117. 

'  Mayor  of  York  e.  Pilkington,  1  Atk.  282;  Tenbam  e.  Herbert,  2  Atk.  48^. 
See  New  River  Company  p.  Graves,  2  Vem.  431,  432. 

•  Middleton  v.  Jackson,  1  Ch.  18  (33)  ;  Popham  v.  Lancaster,  1  Cb.  (96) ; 
Cowper  p.  Clerk,  3  P.  Will.  157 ;  Powell  o.  Powis,  I  Younge  &  Jerr.  159. 

'  City  of  London  d.  Perkinti,  4  Bro.  Pari.  167;  I  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  138.  139; 
Mayor  of  York  r.  Pilkington,  1  Atk.  28* ;  Tenham  v.  Herbert,  2  Atk.  483,  484. 

«  Ksney  p.  RoberHon,  Bunlj.  41 ;  Cowper  b.  Clerk,  3  P.  Will.  167 ;  Welby 
V.  Duke  of  Rutland,  6  Bro.  Pari.  676;  s.  c.  3  Bro.  Pari.  Cas.  by  Tomlins,  39; 
Mitford,  Eq.  PL  by  Jeremy,  169,  170 ;  Cooper  Eq.  PI.  ch.  I.  p.  41 ;  1  Mad.  Pr. 
Ch.  140;  WeUer  p.  Smeaton.  1  Bro.  Ch.  672;  Baker  v.  Rogers,  2  Eq.  Abridg. 
171,  pi  2;  Select  Cas.  in  Ob.  74,  76;  Alexander  v.  Pendleton,  8  Cranch,  462, 
46S. 

*  I  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  139 ;  Hilton  p.  Lord  Scarborough.  2  Eq.  Abridg.  171,  pi.  2 ; 
Mitf.  Eq  by  Jeremy,  148. 
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courts  of  equity  will  not,  in  such  cases,  upon  principles  of  public 
policy,  intercept  the  assertion  of  public  rights. 

§  859.  Another  class  of  cases  to  which  Bills  of  Peace  ore  now 
ordinarily  applied,  is,  where  the  plaiiitiflf  has,  after  repeated  and 
satisfactory  trials,  estabUslied  his  right  at  law  ;  and  yet  is  in  danger 
of  further  litigation  and  obstruction  to  his  right  from  new  attempts 
to  controvert  it.  Under  such  circumstauces,  courts  of  equity  wilt 
interfere,  and  grant  a  perpetual  injuuction  to  qniet  the  possessiou 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  suppress  future  litigation  of  the  right.^ 
This  exercise  of  jurisdictiou  was  formerly  much  questioned.  Lord 
Gowper,  in  a  celebrated  case,  where  the  title  to  land  had  been 
five  several  times  tried  in  an  ejectmeut,  and  five  verdicts  given 
in  &vor  of  the  plaintiff,  refused  to  sustain  the  jurisdiction  for  a 
perpetual  injunction ;  and  said  that  the  application  was  new,  and 
did  not  fall  under  the  general  notion  of  a  Bill  of  Peace,  and  this 
was  only  a  suit  between  A.  ajid  B.,  and  one  man  is  able  to  contend 
agunst  another.  But  his  decision  was  overruled  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  perpetual  injunction  was  decreed  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  only  adequate  means  of  suppressing  oppressive  liti- 
gation and  irreparable  mischief.'  And  tliis  doctrine  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  adhered  to.  However,  courts  of  equity  will  not  inters 
fere  in  such  cases  before  a  trial  at  law  ;  nor  until  the  right  has 
been  satisfactorily  established  at  law.    But,  if  the  right  is  satisfac- 

■  See  Tnutees  of  Huntingtoa  o.  Nicoll,  3  Johns.  S89,  S90,  £91,  £95,  603 ; 
Aleituider  v.  Pendleton,  8  Crancb,  462,  466 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chanceir,  D.  13 ;  Earl 
of  B&th  D.  Sherwm,  Pree.  Ch.  261 ;  s.  C.  10  Mod.  1 ;  Uitt.  Eq.  PI.  hy  Jeremy, 
143,  144 ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  cb.  16,  p.  356 ;  Eldridge  t>.  Hill,  2  Johns.  Cb.  281, 
Lord  Red BBilale  thus  describes  this  jurisdiction:  "In  mtuij  caaea  the  courts  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction  admit,  at  least  for  a  certain  time,  of  repeated  attempts  to 
litigat«  the  same  question.  To  put  an  end  to  the  oppression  occasioned  by  llie 
abuse  of  this  privilege,  the  courts  of  equity  have  assnmed  a  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
actions  of  ejectment  having  become  the  usual  mode  of  trying  titles  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  judgment!  in  those  actions  not  being  in  any  degree  conclusive, 
the  courts  of  equity  have  interfered ;  and,  alter  Tepeat«d  trials,  and  satisfactory 
determination  of  questions,  hare  granted  perpetual  injunctions  to  restrain  further 
litigation ;  and  thus  have  in  some  degree  put  that  restraint  upon  litigation,  whidi 
is  the  policy  of  the  common  law  in  the  case  of  real  actions."  Mitford,  Eq.  PI. 
by  Jeremy,  143,  144. 

'  Earl  of  Bath  ».  Sherwin,  Free.  Ch.  261 ;  S.  C.  10  Mod.  1 ;  fl.  C.  1  Bro.  Pari. 
Cu.  266,  270  [2  Bro.  Pari.  Cas.  by  Tomlins,  217]  ;  Leighton  e.  Leighton,  1  P. 
Will.  671,  672;  Tmsteet  of  Huntington  v.  NicoU,  9  Johns.  666,  £69,  £90,  £91, 
£96,  601,  602 ;  MitC  Eq.  PI.  by  Jenmy,  143, 144 ;  Gilb.  Forum  Boman.  196. 
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torily  established,  it  U  not  mtLterial  irhat  number  of  trials  have 
taken  place,  whether  two  only,  or  more.^ 

§  860.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  classes  of  caees  in  which  Bills 
of  Peace,  technically  so  called,  will  lie.'  But  there  are  other  cases 
bearing  a  close  analogy  to  them,  in  which  a  like  relief  is  granted  ; 
as,  for  instance,  cases  of  confusion  of  boundaries,  which,  however, 
require  some  superinduced  equity ;  and  cases  of  quit-rents,  where 
the  remedy  at  law  is  either  lost  or  deficient.'  Cases  of  mines  and 
collieries  may  also  be  mentioned,  where  courts  of  equity  will  enter- 
tain bills  in  the  nature  of  bills  Quia  timet,  and  Bills  of  Peace,  where 
tiiere  is  danger  that  &e  mine  may  be  ruined  in  the  mean  time, 
before  the  right  can  be  established ;  and  upon  such  a  bill  the  court 
vill  grant  an  adequate  remedy  by  quieting  the  party  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  riglit,  by  restoring  things  to  their  old  condition,  and  by 
establishing  the  right  by  a  decree.*  Other  cases,  also,  where  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  vexatious  suits,  will  occur  under  tho 
head  of  Injunctions.* 

'  Devoniher  c.  Neirenbsm,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  308,  209 ;  Leigfaton  V.  Leighton,  1 
P.  WiU.  671,  672 ;  Tenham  d.  Herbart,  2  Atk.  483 ;  Earl  of  Darlington  p.  Boweg, 
1  Eden,  270,  271,  372;  Eden  on  InjuncUoiu,  ch.  16,  p.  354,  355;  Eldridge  p. 
Hill,  2  Johns.  Ch.  281,  282;  Weller  v.  Smeaton,  1  Coz,  102;  B.  c.  1  Bro.  Ch. 
573;  Alexander  v.  Pendleton,  8  Orftnch,  462,  468.  [*6ee  Patterson  v.  Mo- 
Camant,  28  Mo.  (7  Jones)  210.] 

■  Eldridge  e.  HiU,  2  Johns.  Cb.  381,  282. 

*  Eden  on  Injonctjons,  ch.  16,  p.  361,  362 ;  tmie,  S  622,  684,  686 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Chancerj,  D.  13. 

*  Falmouth  (Lord)  v.  laajB,  Moseley,  87,  89 ;  pott,  g  929.  See  also  Alex- 
ander e.  Pendleton,  8  Cranch,  462,  468.  In  Bush  v.  Western,  Free.  Ch.  530, 
the  plaintiS'liad  been  in  possession  of  a  wateroourse  apwarda  of  vixtj  years,  and 
the  defendant  claimed  the  land  through  which  the  watercourse  ran,  nnder  a  fore- 
dosed  mortgage.  The  defendant  obatmcted  the  wat«rconr>e,  and  the  plaintiff 
brought  a  bill  for  an  injancldon  to  quiet  his,  the  plaintiffs  posaession,  and  it  was 
held  maintainable  notwithstanding  there  was  a  remedy  at  law,  and  the  title  had 
not  been  established  at  law. 

'  Pott,  5  926,  926, 827,  928,  929,  930. 
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CHAPTER    XXin. 


INJDNCnONS. 

[*  §  861.   Injunctions  are  reitrictlTe  ud  mandatory. 
£862.  Extend  to  all  claiaes  of  juri'sdicIioD.    iQJuncIion  UU(. 
S  868.   Special  prayer.    Beit  in  discretion. 
5  864,   This  is  excInBively  a  matter  of  equity  juriidiction.     ■ 
S  666.  InjuDctiom  similar  to  the  interdicts  of  the  civil  law. 
§  866-868.  Definition  of  the  mterdicta  of  the  civil  law. 
{  869,  870.   History  of  this  form  of  redress  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Rome. 
I  871.   Only  the  more  common  occasions  of  its  nse  to  be  treated  of. 
§  872.   Mr.  Eden's  definition  of  its  exercise. 
S  8TS.  Enumeration  of  the  different  forms  of  iqjimctioii. 
§  874.   The  jurisdiction  sErenuously  resisted,  but  now  firmly  established. 
I  876.   The  writ  has  do  control  over  the  common-law  courts. 
£  876,  676  a.   Will  resCruD  the  collection  of  judgments  slready  satlBfled. 
J  877.   Without  this  power  equity  would  lail  of  its  chief  benefit 
S  878.  Interference  in  case  of  acddeut. 

S  879.  lUustTStioD  of  judgment  recovered  on  mistalien  evidence. 
S880.   Thecaseof  ftaud  in  enfordng  an  unjust  judgment 
S  881.   Where  discovery  Indispensable,  injunction  granted. 
S  882.  Enumeration  of  cases  where  ii^unctions  are  granted.. 
S  88S.   Equity  will  eqjoin  a  suit  against  a  surety  discharged. 
3  88S  a.  But  not  where  the  defeoce  is  eqtially  available  at  law. 
§  88S  b.   Who  is  ensiled  (o  be  treated  as  a  surety. 
g  884.   So  also  in  marehalling  assets,  and  securities,  &c. 
§  686.   WiU  interfere  where  one  gains  uqjust  advantage  at  law. 
S  886.  Injunction  granted  at  all  stages  of  suits  at  law. 
§  887.  Judgment  against  good  conscience  may  be  eqjoined. 
g  888.  Bill  for  new  trial  granted  on  same  grounds  as  bills  of  review. 
S  869.  Will  compel  the  party  to  elect  in  what  tbrm  he  proceeds. 
{  690.   Will  require  creditors  to  acquiesce  in  remedy  by  creditor'a  bill 
{  690  a.   Will  not  eojoin  an  action  unless  there  is  good  defence. 
§  891.  Will  protect  its  own  officers  fhim  process  of  other  courts. 
S  891  a.   Will  not  allow  its  officers  to  sue  in  other  courts. 

S  891  b.   Courts  of  equity  cannot  grant  injunctions  against  persons  not  parties  tc 
the  suit. 
^  892.   Injunctions  are  common  and  special, 
g  89S.   Equity  will  not  ei(joiQ  criminal  proceedings,  £c, 
g  S94.  WiU  not  re-examine  a  question  decided  at  law. 
i  806.   Will  not  reheve  the  party  from  the  consequence  of  laches, 
g  896  a.   Even  if  they  occur  in  a  foreign  fbrUm. 
g  896.   Will  not  reform  iiyustice  caused  by  negligencs. 
g  897.   WiU  not  relieve  the  party  from  mistakes  in  pleading. 
g  898.   Grounds  upon  which  equity  ergoins  suits  in  other  courti. 
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S  899.  M«y  enjob  party  from  proceeding  in  foreign  conrt 

S  900.   But  not  tu  betveea  stftte  and  national  tribunalB. 

i  901.  Equity  will  restrain  Texatious  litigadon. 

5  901  a.   Multiplicity  of  >uit«,  at  law,  ground  of  equity  jurisdiction. 

}  902.   Will  protect  a  pwty  from  relidgating  decision  of  foreign  court. 

S  908.   Wm  reatrain  defendant  from  nnconscientious  uae  of  technicality. 

S  904.   Or  plHintiff  from  limilar  pursuit  of  legal  claim. 

§  906.   InjnnctionB  against  tbe  alienation  of  property. 

S  906.  Against  tranaferring  negotiable  instrumenla. 

1 907.   So  too  against  the  transfer  of  stock  and  other  Taluabtes. 

I  908.   To  restrain  conreyaaces  pendente  lite.     . 

{909-911.   Remedy  for  watte  at  common  law. 

§  Q12.  Remedy  in  equity  more  extensive. 

§  913.  Caws  of  purely  eqnit^le  interference. 

S  914.  In  caaea  where  the  title  is  merely  an  equitable  oite. 

5  915.   Caaea  of  equitable  waste. 

S  916.   Tenanta  in  common,  parceners,  and  joint-tenant*. 

S  917.  Eqnity  restralng  permiiBive,  and  takes  account  of  post,  waste. 

I  918,  918  a.   Extends  xo  waste  committed  by  diMeiaon. 

I  919.  Becapitulation  of  instances  of  equitable  Interference. 

S  920.   Nuisances,  public  and  priTate, 

§  921.   Public  nuisance  and  purprestnre. 

j  922.  Purpresture  as  distinguished  from  nuisance. 

g  928.  Public  nuiaance  remediable  in  equity. 

S  921.   Advantaget  of  equitable  relief  in  such  cases. 

%  924  a.   Equity  will  i>ot  enjoin  nuisances  upon  doubtftil  gronnds. 

f  925.   The  mischief  must  be  obTioui  and  oppressive,  &c. 

§  926  a.   IllusCrationi  of  tlie  application  of  the  rule.     Summary  of  late  case*. 

{  925  b.   Nuisance  is  a  question  to  be  settled  at  law,  ordinarily. 

5  926  c.   Temporary  nuisance  will  not  be  enjoined. 

n.   Testimony  of  the  persona  injared  must  be  had. 

S  926  d.    The  wont  of  proper  distinctioa  between  law  and  eqnity  In  America. 

{  925 1.  Equity  will  not  enforce  coTenants  for  quiet  enjoyment  bj  injunction. 

}  925/.   Important  case  in  New  Hampshire,  defining  extent  of  equity  jnrisdictiou 


§  926  g.   Case  of  iqjunction  to  restrain  ads  in  violation  of  o 

S  925  h.   How  &r  public  bridges  may  become  nuiaancei. 

3  925  I.   To  restrain  suit  in  Tiolatloii  of  contract  between  husband  and  wife  to  live 

{  92S.   Restrains  party  from  darkening  neighbors'  Ughta. 
%  926  a.  And  fttim  building  in  violation  of  contract 
%  027-   Will  enj(»n  against  violation  of  other  aimilar  rlgbla. 
g  927  a.  Extent  of  the  right  to  lateral  Bi^)port  of  one's  soil. 
{  927  b.  Protection  of  ancient  lights ;  rules  of  procedure. 
§  927  c.  Remedy  by  iqjunctioQ  ag^nst  nuisances ;  ground  of  granting  same. 
S  927  d.   The  court  must  issue  an  iiyunctioD  without  lef^nce  to  the  difflcult7  of 
complying  with  iL 

S  927  a.   Practice  of  courts  of  equity  in  determining  qnestioni  of  n 
S  928.   Will  restrain  repeated  trespasses  of  a  grievous  oharacter. 
%  929.   lUnstrationa  of  the  application  of  the  rule. 
S  929  a.  Damage  to  land  a^oining  street. 
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S  B29  b.  CoDiideralion  of  mui;  recent  CMet  bearing  on  the  point. 

{  929  c.  The  owner  of  an  andent  window  maf  cbutn  perfect  immnnit7  fram  lU 
interference  with  bis  lig-ht 

§  929  d.  Bow  &r  one  can  prescribe  for  continuing  what  was  originallf  a  nniaance. 

§  929  <■  Equity  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  wateTconrses. 

g  980.  Protection  of  patents  and  copj^gbts  bj  it^unctioD. 

S  9S1,  932.  Action  at  law  a  wholij  inadequate  remedy. 

S  SS8.   Equity  preieuti  future  iijory,  and  compels  account  of  palt, 

S  934.   Will  not  ioterjere  until  right  established,  at  law,  or  hj  Ume. 

S  9S5.   Same  course  pursued  as  to  copyrights. 

9  9S6.   Will  not  protect  immoral,  irreligiona,  or  scandalous  works. 

3  9S7.  This  is  upon  the  ground  Otat  illegal  matters  have  no  stohii  in  courts  of  justice. 

{  SSB.   Courts  of  equity  will  not  determine  questions  of  theology,  &c. 

9  939.   How  far  an  abridgment,  extracts,  &c.,  are  allowable. 

9  940.   To  what  extent  one  author  may  aTail  himself  of  the  aid  of  otfaera. 

9  941.   The  extent  of  variation  in  the  books  is  determined  by  the  master. 

S  941  a.  What  will  be  a  pttqier  use  of  a  work  protected  by  copyright. 

9  941  b.   The  interest  of  publiihen  in  copyrights,  not  assignable. 

9  942.  It  is  no  olqection  to  an  injunction  against  publication  that  parts  of  it  are  not 
within  the  prohibition. 

9  948.   liyonctioni  to  restrain  the  publication  of  mannscripta. 

9  944.   So  also  of  letters  in  tbe  hands  of  those  to  whom  addressed. 

9  946.   The  literary  property  of  such  letters  remains  in  the  author. 

9  946-948.   The  same  mie  should  be  applied  to  aU  private  letters. 

9  948  a.  Equity  Interferes  by  iqjnnction  only  to  protect  literary  property. 

9  949.   One  may  be  restrained  &om  publishing  oral  lectures. 

9  960.  And  from  using  plays  performed  at  a  theatre. 

9  961.  Equity  will  restrain  the  use  of  another's  trade-marks. 

9  961  a.   So  also  from  using  a  song  upon  the  credit  of  another. 

9  961  b.   To  what  extent  trade-marks  will  be  protected. 

9  961  c,  961  d.   The  ground  of  such  iiyunction,  f^ud  and  damage. 

9  961  c.  Jarisdtctlon  to  protect  soTsreigns  in  their  property  interests. 

9  9G1_/^  If  defendant  offers  AiU  indemnity  and  it  is  declined,  no  flirther  ooats  will 
be  allowed. 

9  961  J.  The  pluntifT  calling  his  goods  "  patent,"  when  in  &ct  they  were  not,  will 
not  hinder  his  being  protected. 

9  961  h.  The  courts  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  technicalities  in  reaching  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case. 

9  962.   Equi^  will  restrwn  fVom  the  use  of  confidential  secrets. 

9  968,   Will  restrain  the  conveyance  of  real  estate. 

9  964,  966.   Or  making  any  change  in  the  stale  of  jvoperty,  pending  litigation. 

9  956  a.   Will  not  control  legal  discretion  unless  abused. 

9  966.   Will  enfbrce  du^  to  subsequent  owners. 

9  966(1.  What  notice  of  restrictive  covenant*  required  to  subsequent  ioiidj&fa  pur- 
cluuere. 

9  967.   Will  protect  pnqterty  in  ships,  and  in  timber  cut  down. 

9  967  a.  Will  aid  suitor  in  foreign  court. 

9  967  b.  How  fkr,  and  in  what  mode,  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  regard  to  matters 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fbrum. 

9  967  c.  Iqjunctioiu  against  proceedings  abroad,  in  c(nita»vention  of  the  domestic 
insolvent  laws. 
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§  968.  Will  enforce  coTenanta  where  no  adequate  remedy  »t  law. 

S  958  a.   Will  not  ordinarilf  enforce  a  pul  of  a  conffact  by  injunction. 

J  968  b.  KdIm  of  Oxe  coiutt  of  equi^  in  regard  to  enfordag  tbe  remedj  prared 
fbr  hj  injiinctioD. 

S  960.  JqjtinctioiN  often  naed  to  eSbct  ipedSc  redren. 

S  959  a,   Wm  onlj  be  gnmted  in  ezerci«e  of  jmt  diacretion. 

S  969  b.   Conrta  dedine  to  deflne  tlie  limits  of  the  remedy. 

S  969  c.   Court  of  equity  liquidates  damagei  for  breach  of  iojonctlon. 

{  959  d.   Will  protect  bnrial-ptace*  by  injunction. 

S  959  &  How  &r  the  cooK  wiU  enforce  the'  etipnlationB  of  a  contract  by  way  of  in- 
jnnctiDn. 

1 969/  How  &r  iqanctJona  may  affect  foreign  BOvereiE[n>,  and  foreign  corpora- 
ttoni  and  contracta. 

S  959  g,  Conrta  of  equity  will  not  enforoe  a  contract,  legal  by  the  Itx  loci  rontmctiw, 
if  coDtraiy  to  the  policy  of  the  fimun. 

j  969  h.  How  &z  court*  of  equity  will  regard  rlgbta  depending  on  foreign  aover- 
eignty. 

J  969  i  tl  teq.   Sammary  of  recant  dedaioni.] 

§  861.  The  laet  subject,  which  is  proposed  to  be  treated  under 
the  second  head  of  concurrent  equity  juriBdictiou ;  namely,  where 
the  peculiar  remedies,  afforded  by  courts  of  equity,  constitute  tbe 
principal  although  not  the  sole  ground  of  jurisdiction,  is  that  of 
injunctions.  A  writ  of  injunction  may  be  described  to  be  a  ju- 
dicial process,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  a  particular  thing, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  a  particular  thing,^  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  tbe  writ.'  Tbe  most  common  form  of  injunctions  is  that 
which  operates  aa  a  restndnt  upon  &q  party  in  the  exercise  of  his 

'  [  It  seema  a  court  of  equity  baa  no  power  to  order  a  party  to  undo  what  he 
haa  done.  Bradburj'  v.  Tbe  Mancbester,  ShefSeld  and  Lincolnabire  Railway  Co., 
8  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  143.  Unless  after  a  decree ;  in  which  case  the  injunction  be- 
coniea  a  judicial  proceaa.     Waahin^n  Unireraity  e.  Green,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  97.] 

*  Gtlb.  Fomin  Roman,  ch.  It,  p.  192,  &c. ;  Eden  on  Injnnct.  ch.  14,  p.  290, 
ftci  I  Wooddea.  Lect.  7,  p.  206.  It  haa  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Edan,  that 
wherever  a  plaintdff  appears  entitled  to  eqnitable  relief,  if  it  conriati  in  rettraining 
the  conuniasioD  or  the  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defendant,  a  coort  of  equity 
adminiaters  th^  relief  by  injunction.  In  many  casei  it  enforces  it  by  means  of 
die  process  of  a  writ  of  injunc^n,  properly  so  called.  But  he  proceeds  to  re- 
mark :  "  But  as  the  known  forms  of  that  remedy  are  by  no  means  adapted  to 
every  case,  in  which  tbe  court  has  jurisdiction  to  interpose,  the  prohibition  bat, 
in  numerous  cases,  been  isaued  and  conTeyed  in  the  shape  merely  of  an  order  in 
tbe  nature  of  an  injonction.  And  aa  the  court  tr«ata  the  neglect  or  disobedience 
of  all  orders  as  a  contempt,  and  enforces  the  performance  of  them  by  imprisoD- 
ment,  the  object  sought  is  equally  attained  by  an  order  of  this  nature  as  by  % 
writ.  The  distinction  is  consequently  disregarded  in  practice,  and  these  orders, 
though  not  enforced  by  mpans  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  have  indiscriminately 
obtained  the  name  of  injunctions."    Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  14,  p.  290. 
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real  or  supposed  rights ;  and  is  BometimeB  called  the  remedial  vrit 
of  injunction.  The  other  form  commanding  an  act  to  be  done,  is 
Bometimes  called  the  judicial  writ,  because  it  issues  after  a  decree, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execution  to  enforce  the  same ;  as,  for 
instance,  it  may  contain  a  direction  to  the  party  defendant  to  yield 
up,  or  to  quiet,  or  to  continue,  the  possession  of  the  land,  or  other 
property,  vhich  constitutes  the  sahject-matter  of  the  decree  in 
favor  of  the  other  party.* 

§  862.  The  object  of  this  process,  which  is  most  eztensiTely 
naed  in  equity  proceedings,  is  generally  preventive  and  protective, 
rather  than  restorative ;  although  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
former.^  It  seeks  to  prevent  a  meditated  wrong  more  often  than 
to  redress  an  injury  already  done.  It  is  not  contined  to  cases  fkll- 
ing  within  the  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  tlie  court ; 
but  it  equally  applies  to  cases  belonging  to  its  exclusive  and  to  its 
auxiliary  jurisdiction.'  It  is  treated  of,  however,  in  this  place, 
principally,  because  it  forms  a  broad  foundation  for  the  exercise  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  equity.  In  cases,  calling  for  such  re* 
dress,  there  is  always  a  prayer  in  the  bill  for  this  process  and  re- 
lief; and  hence,  hills  of  this  sort  are  commonly  called  injunction 
bilU.' 

§  868.  Indeed,  unless  an  injunction  is  specifically  prayed  for  by 
the  bill,  it  is  the  settled  practice  not  to  grant  this  remedial  pro- 

'  Eden  on  Injunct  ch.  1,  p.  1,  2 ;  3  Wooddes.  Lect.  56,  p.  397 ;  Jeremy  on 
Equity  Jarud.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  g  1,  p.  308,  &c:. ;  Gilb.  Forum  Romati.  di.  11,  p.  194, 
19S  ;  Stribley  d.  Hawkie,  3  Atk.  275 ;  Huguenin  o.  Baseley,  15  Ves.  179.  •  This 
ia  the  distinction  ttMed  by  Mr.  Eden  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Injunctions  (ch. 
I,  p.  1,  2),  a  work  of  which  I  have  made  constant  uae  in  this  chapter.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  appellation  Judicial  writ  is  not  stricUy  applicable  to  all 
irrits  of  injnnction  ;  since  they  are  not  writs  of  course,  but  are  specially  ordered 
by  the  court  after  the  suit  is  instituted  upon  a  bearing  of  the  matter.  The  de- 
scription of  the  writ  by  Mr.  Jeremy  seems  sufficiently  accurate.  "  Aa  injunc- 
tion," says  be,  "  ia  a  writ,  Iramed  according  to  the  circumstancea  of  the  case, 
oommaDdiug  an  act,  which  this  court  regards  essential  to  justice,  or  restnuning 
an  act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and  good  oonsdence."  (Jeremy  on 
Eq.  Jurisd.  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  307.)  If  one  were  disposed  to  be  scrupulously  critical 
on  Bucb  a  subject,  he  might  object  to  thn  apparent  contrast  between  justice  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  equity  and  good  conscience  in  the  latter.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  this  connection,  the  words  have  the  same  identical  meaning. 
See  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ck  104,  105,  106. 

■  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  D.  11,  13;  Gilb.  Forum  Roman,  ch.  11,  p.  192,  194. 

'  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  308.  , 

*  Uetford,  Eq.  PI,  by  Jeremy,  47 ;  Story  on  Equity  Plead,  g  41. 
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cesa ;  because  (it  has  been  said)  the  defendant  might  make  a  dif- 
ferent case  by  his  answer  against  the  general  words  of  the  bill, 
from  what  he  vonld  have  done  agiunst  the  specifio  prayer  for  an 
injunction.'  This,  at  least,  constitutes  an  exception  from  the  gen- 
eral doctrine,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  for  general  relief.' 
The  granting  or  refusal  of  injunctions  is,  however,  a  matter  rest- 
ing in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court ;  but  injunctions  are  now 
more  liberally  granted  tlian  in  former  times." 

§  864.  The  writ  of  injunction  is  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity, 
although  there  are  some  cases  where  courts  of  law  may  exercise 
analogous  powers ;  such  as  by  the  writ  of  prohibition  and  estrepe- 
ment  in  cases  of  waste.*     The  cases,  however,  to  which  these  legal 

■  Savory  d.  Dyer,  Ambl.  60  j  Edeo  on  lojunct.  ch.  3,  p.  48,  49;  id.  cfa.  15, 
p.  321 ;  Cooke  e.  Martyn,  2  Atk.  3 ;  Grimea  v.  French,  2  Atk.  141 ;  Dormer  t>, 
ForteBcue,  3  Atk.  131 ;  MAn»toii  c.  Moleawortli,  1  Ed«n,  26 ;  2  Mad.  Fr.  Cb. 
173  ;  Story  on  Equity  PJead.  S  41. 

■  Ibid. 

'  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  104. 

*  In  the  caie  of  Jcfierson  e.  He  Bishop  of  Durham  (1  Bos.  &  PuU.  105,  ISO 
to  132),  the  subject  of  these  remedies  in  courts  of  law,  in  cases  of  waste,  is  very 
learnedly  discussed.  A  single  passage  from  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  may  serve  to  explain  them,  and  show  their  insdequaoy,  as  a  remedy.  "  The 
state  of  the  common  law,"  said  be,  "  with  rCHpect  to  waste,  has  been  so  fully  lud 
open  by  the  bar,  that  I  need  do  little  more  than  allude  to  it.  At  common  law, 
the  proceeding  in  waste  wm  by  writ  of  prohibition  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  suit  between  the  party  suffering  by 
the  waste  and  the  party  commiltiug  it.  If  that  writ  was  obeyed,  the  ends  of 
justice  were  answered.  But  if  that  was  not  obeyed,  and  an  alias  and  pinries  pro- 
duced no  effect,  then  came  the  original  writ  of  attachment  out  of  chancery,  re- 
turnable in  a  court  of  common  law,  which  was  considered  as  the  original  writ  of 
the  court.  The  form  of  that  writ  shows  the  nature  of  it.  It  was  the  same  origi- 
nal writ  of  attachment  which  was  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  proceedings  in 
prohibition,  and  of  many  other  proceedings  in  this  court  at  this  day.  Si  A.  B. 
feceril  te  securum,  &c.,  tunc  pone,  &c.,  quod  sit  coram  justiciariis  nostria,  &c,, 
oslensnra,  quarefecit  vastani,  &c.,  contra  prohibitiooem  nostram,  &c.  That 
writ  being  returnable  in  a  court  of  common  law,  and  most  usually  in  a  court  of 
common  pleas,  on  the  defendant  appearing,  the  plaintiff  counted  against  him ; 
be  pleaded ;  the  question  was  tried ;  and,  if  the  delbndant  was  found  guilty,  the 
[J^tiff  recovered  single  damages  for  the  waste  committed.  Thus  the  matter 
Hood  at  common  law.  It  has  been  said  (and  truly  so.  I  think,  so  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  the  text-writers),  that,  at  the  common  law,  this  proceeding  lay 
only  against  tenant  in  dower,  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  and  guardian  in  chivalry.  It 
was  extended  by  different  statutes  to  farmers,  tenants  for  life,  and  tenants  for  years, 
and,  I  believe,  to  guardians  in  socage,  That  which  these  statutes  gave  by  the 
way  of  remedy  was  not  so  properly  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,  as  the  exten- 
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procesBes  are  applicable  are  so  tew,  and  so  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  processes  themselves  have  fallen 
into  disuse ;  and  almost  all  the  remedial  justice  of  this  sort  is  now 
administered  through  the  instrumentality  of  courts  of  equity.' 
The  jurisdiction  in  these  courts,  then,  has  its  true  ori^n  in  the 
fact,  that  there  is  eiUier  no  remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  the  remedy  is 
imperfect  and  inadequate.  The  jurisdiction  was  for  a  long  time 
moat  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  applied  by  an  injunctioa  to  stay  salts  and 
judgments  in  these  courts.*  But  it  was  firmly  established  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First,  upon  an  express  appeal  to  that 
monarch ;  and  it  is  now  iu  constant  and  unquestioned  exercise.' 

§  865.  It  has  been  Justly  remarked  by  aji  eminent  civilian,  that 
injunctions,  issued  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  England,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  interdicts  according  to  the  Roman  law>  The  term 
interdict  was  used  in  the  Roman  law  in  three  distinct,  but  cog- 
nate senses.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  often  used  to  signify  the 
edicts  made  by  the  prsetor  declaratory  of  his  intention  to  give  the 

■ion  of  an  old  one  to  a  new  description  of  penona.  The  course  of  proceeding 
remained  the  same  at  before  these  sUtatee  were  made.  The  fint  act,  which  in- 
trodaced  tny  thing  Bub8Cattttall7  new,  was  diat  which  gave  a  writ  of  waste  ores- 
trepentent  pending  the  suit.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  judicial  writ,  and 
was  to  issue  out  afthe  court!  of  common  law.  But,  except  for  the  pnrposeof  staying 
proceedings  pending  a  suit,  there  is  do  intimation  in  any  of  our  text-writers,  that 
any  prohibition  could  issue  from  those  courts.  By  the  stat.  of  West.  2,  the  writ 
of  prohibition  from  the  chaocery,  which  existed  at  common  law,  is  taken  away, 
and  the  writ  of  summons  substituted  in  its  place.  And,  altbougb  it  ii  said  by 
Lord  Coke,  when  treating  of  prohibitions  at  the  common  Uw,  that  it  '  may  be 
used  at  this  day,'  those  words,  if  true  at  all,  can  only  apply  to  that  very  iuefiect- 
nal  writ  directed  to  the  sberiff,  empowering  him  to  take  the  posse  comiiatus  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  waste  intended  to  be  done.  The  writ  directed  to  the 
party  was  certainly  taken  away  by  the  statute.  At  least  as  far  as  my  researches 
go,  no  sach  writ  baa  issued  even  from  chancery,  in  tbe  common  cases  of  waste  by 
tenant  in  dower,  tenant*  by  tbe  courtesy,  and  guardians  in  chivalry,  tenants  for 
life,  Ac.,  &c.,  since  it  was  taken  away  by  the  stat.  of  West.  2.  Thns  the  com- 
mon-law remedy  stood  with  the  alteration  above  mentioned,  and  with  die  judicial 
writ  of  estrepement  introduced  pendente  lite." 

'  Eden  on  Injanct.  di.  9,  p.  168,  169,  160;  3  Wooddes.  Lect.  66,  p.  399; 
Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  D.  H. 

'  3  Wooddes.  Lect.  66,  p.  898 ;  1  Wooddes.  Lect.  6,  p.  186 ;  1  Ch.  App. ; 
£!den  on  Injunct.  ch.  3,  p.  136. 

■  Ibid. ;  S  Wooddes.  Lect.  66,  p.  398. 

*  Halifax,  Roman  Ciril  Law,  ch.  6,  p.  103. 
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remedy  in  certain  cases,  chiefly  to  preserve  or  to  restore  poeaes- 
Bion.  And  hence  such  an  interdict  vas  called  edictal :  "  Edictale, 
qaod  pretoriis  edictis  proponitur,  nt  sciant  omnes  e&  formfi  posse 
imploriari."  Again,  it  was  used  to  signify  his  order  or  decree,  ap- 
plying the  remedy  in  the  given  case  before  him ;  and  then  it  was 
called  decretal :  "  Decretale,  quod  prtetor  pro  re  nat&  implorantibus 
decrevit."  And  in  the  last  place  it  was  used  to  signify  the  very 
remedy  songht  in  the  suit  commenced  nuder  the  prGetor's  edict ; 
and  thus  it  became  the  denomination  of  the  action  itself.' 

§  866.  It  is  in  the  second  sense  above  stated,  that  the  interdict 
of  the  Roman  law  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  injunction  of  courts 
of  equity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  interdict  because  it  was 
originally  interposed  in  the  nature  of  an  interlocutory  decree  be- 
tween t#o  parties,  contending  for  posBession,  until  the  property 
could  be  tried.  But  afterwards  the  appellation  was  extended  to 
final  decretal  orders  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Institutes,  inter- 
dicts are  thus  defined:  Interdicts  were  certain  forms  of  words, 
by  which  the  preetor  either  commanded  or  prohibited  something  to 
be  done ;  and  they  were  chiefly  used  in  controversies  respecting 
possession,  or  fuon  possession.  "Erant  autem  interdicta  formse 
atque  concepdones  verborum,  quibus  pretor  aut  jubebat  aliquid 
fieri,  ant  fieri  prohibebat.  Quod  tunc  maxime  fiebat,  cum  de  pos- 
sessione,  aut  quasi  possessione,  inter  aliquos  contendebatur."  ^  They 
were  divided  into  three  sorts,  proliibitory,  reatitutory,  and  exbib- 
itory  interdicts.  Prohibitory  were  those  by  which  the  prsetor  for- 
bade something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  forbade  force  to  be  used 
against  a  lawful  possessor ;  restitutory,  by  which  he  directed  some- 
thing to  be  restored,  as  when  he  comtpanded  possession  to  he 
,  restored  to  any  one,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  poBsession  by 
force ;  exhibitory,  by  which  he  ordered  a  person  or  thing  to  he 
produced.'  After  this  definition  or  description  of  the  various 
sorts  of  interdicts,  the  Institutes  proceed  to  state  that  some  per- 
sons nevertheless  have  supposed  that  those  only  can  be  properly 

'  LivingBhin  on  tlieBatture  case.SAmericaii  Lair  Jonnial,  271,272;  BrigsoD 
de  Verb.  Sig.  iatenSelutH ;  Ylcat.  Yocab.  Interdictum ;  Heinecc.  £lem.  Puiil. 
Pi.  6,  §  285,  286. 

■  IbiU  Lib.  4,  tit.  15;  Introd. 

■  InaL  lib.  4,  tit.  Ifi,  g  1 ;  Heinecc  Etem.  Pand.  Pe.  6,  Lib,  4S,  g  265,  286, 
287;  Halifkx  on  Civil  Law,  di.  6,  p.  101;  Dig.  Lib.  43.  tit.  1,1.  1,  2;  Pothier, 
Fknd.  lib.  43,  tit.  1,  S  1  to  16 ;  TicM.  Tocab.  voce,  ivUrdietum. 
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called  interdicts  vhicb  were  prohibitory ;  because  to  interdict  ie 
properly  to  denoance  and  prohibit ;  and  that  the  restitutory  and  ex- 
hibitory  interdicts  should  properly  be  called  decrees.  But  that  by 
usage  they  are  all  called  interdicts,  because  they  are  pronounced 
between  two  persons.  "  Sunt  tamen,  qui  patent,  proprij!  interdicta 
ea  Tocari,  quse  prohibitoria  sunt,  quia  interdicere  sit  dttnuntiare  et 
prohibere ;  Kestitutoria  autem  et  exhibitoria,  propria  decreta  vo- 
cari.  Sed  tamen  obtinuit,  omnia  interdicta  appellari,  quia  inter 
duos  dicuntur."  ^ 

§  867.  Another  division  of  interdicts  in  the  Roman  law  was 
into  those  which  were  (1.)  to  gain  or  acquire  possession;  or  (2.) 
to  retain  possession ;  or  (3.)  to  recoTer  possessiou.^  And  ^;aiii, 
another  divisioD  was  into  tliose  which  were  (1.)  single,  in  which 
each  of  the  litigant  parties  sustained  one  character,  that  of  plain- 
tiff or  actor,  or  defendant  or  reut;  or  (2.)  double,  in  which  each 
of  the  litigant  parties  sustained  two  characters,  that  of  plaintiff  or 
actor,  and  tliat  of  defendant  or  reus.^  » 

§  868.  From  this  summary  account  of  the  Roman  interdicts, 
which  were,  after  a  time,  superseded  by  what  were  called  extraor- 
dinary actions,  in  which  judgment  was  pronounced  without  any 
antecedent  interdict,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  beneficial 
action  had  been  given  iu  consequence  of  an  interdict,*  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  injunctions 
in  courts  of  equity,  and  were  applied  to  the  same  geiieral  pur- 
poses ;  that  is  to  say,  to  restrain  the  undue  exercise  of  rights,  to 
prevent  threatened  wrongs,  to  restore  violated  possessions,  and  to 
secure  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  property. 

§  869.  In  the  early  course  of  chancery  proceedings,  injunctions 
to  quiet  the  possession  of  the  parties  before  the  hearing  were  in- 
discriminately granted  to  either  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant,  in 
eases  where  corporeal  hereditaments  were  the  subject  of  the  suit ; 
the  object  of  them  being  to  prevent  a  forcible  change  of  possession 
by  either  party  pending  the  litigation.^    Tliese  ii^unctions  bore 

>  Inst.  Lib.  4,  tit.  16,  S  1- 

*  Inst.  Lib.  4,  tit.  16,  §  2,  3,  4;  Halifax  on  Roman  Law,  ch.  6,  p.  101. 

■  Inst.  Lib.  4,  tit.  IS,  §  7;  Halifax  on  Roman  Lair,  ch.  6,  p.  101. 

*  iDBt.  Lib.  4,  tit.  15,  3  8. 

■  Eden  on  Injunctions,  ck  16,  p.  333  to  334 ;  2  Collect.  Jurid.  196 ;  Beamea, 
Ord.  cb.  15,  and  note  (49).  One  of  Lord  Bacon's  Urdinances  (26)  ia,  that  "In- 
juDctions  for  possoBsion  are  noi  to  be  granted  before  a  decree;  but  where  tbe 
pasaewion  hath  conttnaed  bj  tbe  space  of  three  jears  before  the  bill  exhibited ; 
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a  veiy  close  resemblance  to  the  interdicti  Uti  potsidetis,  of  the 
BoDtan  law,  which  was  granted  to  either  party  in  a  Buit,  who  was 
then  Id  possession,  in  order  that  he  might  be  secured  therein  as 
the  legal  possessor  during  the  litigation.'  "  Hoc  interdictum  (TJti 
possidetis)  de  soli  possessore  scriptum  est,  quem  potioram  prsetor 
in  soli  possessione  habebat;  et  est  prohibitorium  ad  retinendam 
possessionem.^  Est  igitur  hoc  interdictum,  quod  vulgd  Uti  possi- 
detis appellator,  retinendae  possessionis ;  nam  hujus  rei  causfi  red- 
ditur,  ne  yis  fiat,  ei,  qui  possidet."  Hoc  interdictnm  duplex  est; 
et  hi,  quibus  competit,  et  actorea  et  rei  sunt."  * 

§  870.  The  practice  of  granting  injunctions  of  this  sort  baa  (it 
is  said)  become  obsolete  in  England,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  so 
great  a  degree  that  there  are  few  instances  of  it  in  modern  times.^ 
But  injunctions  of  the  nature  of  an  interdict,  Unde  vt,  of  the  Roman 
law,  to  restore  a  possession  from  which  the  party  has  been  forcibly 
ejected,  are,  under  the  name  of  possessory  bills,  said  to  be  still 
common  in  Ireland."  Tlie  interdict,  Unde  vi,  in  the  Roman  lav, 
was  granted  to  restore  a  possession  forcibly  taken  away  ;  whereas, 
the  interdict,  Uti  poiiidetit,  was  granted  to  preserve  a  present  pos- 
session.    "  lUud  (interdictum  unde  vi  "),  says  the  digest,  "  enim 

ftnd  upon  the  Mine  title,  antl  not  upon  uiy  title  hj  leave,  or  otbenrise  deter- 
mbed."  Be&ines,  Ord.  ch.  15.  This  wtu  probablj'  the  origio  of  ^le  Chancery 
Proceedings  in  Ireland  stated  in  the  test ;  potl,  g  870. 

>  Ualirtu  on  RomtD  Law,  cb.  6,  p.  101,  102. 

•  Dig.  Lib.  43,  tit.  17,1.  1,§1. 
■  Dig.  Lib.  43,  tit.  17,1.  1,  H- 

*  Dig.  Lib,  4.S,  tit.  17,  L  3,  §  1.  Proceedings  analogous  to  those  in  the  Roman 
law  are  reL-agnized  in  the  Scottish  jiiriaprudenue ;  Ersk.  Inst.  p.  764,  §  47. 

>  Edea  on  Injundi.  ch.  16,  383,  S34 ;  Hughes  v.  Trustees  of  Modern  College, 
1  Yea.  188,  189;  Anon.,  2  Ves.  415.  In  America,  injunctions  of  this  sort  are 
not  without  precedent.  Thus,  in  Variik  n.  Corporation  of  New  York  (4  Johns. 
Ch.  63),  Mr.  Chancelbr  Kent  granted  an  injunction  agunst  the  corporation 
(until  tbe;  should  have  esttiblishud  their  right  at  law),  to  prevent  them  flrom 
di^ng  into  the  soil  and  throwing  down  the  fences  of  a  close,  which  the  plaintiff 
had  poiseased  for  twenty-five  years,  the  acts  being  done  hy  ihe  corporation  under 
tbe  claim  of  its  being  a  public  bighwaj.  The  case  is  a  good  deal  like  thai  of 
Hughes  t>.  Trustees  of  Modern  College,  1  Ves.  188.  Why  may  not  esses  of  this 
sort  be  properly  referable  to  the  doctrine  of  irreparable  mischief,  or  to  prevent 
multiplicity  of  suits  P  See  Belknap  v.  Belknap,  2  Johns.  Ch.  463 ;  Agar  o. 
Regent's  Canal  Company,  Coop.  £q.  77 ;  Shand  r.  Aberdeen  Canal  Co.,  2 
Cow.  519. 

■  Eden  on  Injonct.  ch.  16,  p.  S34 ;  2  Brown,  Pari.  Caa.  by  Tomlius,  28 ;  Anon., 
'     2  Tea.  415. 
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reatituit  vi  amisBam  poaHessionem ;  boo  (interdictum  uti  possi- 
detis) tuetuT,  ne  amittatur  possessio.  JJenique  prsetor  possideuti 
vim  Eeri  vetat ;  et  illud  quidem  iaterdictum  oppugnat  posses- 
soretn ;  hoc  tuetur."  ^ 

§  871.  It  is  obviously  iacompatible  mUb  the  object  of  these  Com- 
mentaries to  enumerate  in  detail  (even  if  such  a  tasic  were  practi- 
cable) the  various  oases  la  which  a  writ  of  injunction  will  be 
granted  in  courts  of  equity.  Many  cases  of  this  sort  have  already 
been  inddeutally  taken  notice  of  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and 
others  again  will  occur  hereafter.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done 
in  this  place  is,  to  enumerate  some  only  of  the  more  common 
oases,  in  which  it  is  applied,  rather  as  iUustrations  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jutisdiction,  than  as  «  complete  analysis  of  it. 

§  872.  A  learned  writer,  whose  work  on  this  subject  is  in  hi^ 
estimation,  has  enumerated,  among  the  most  ordinary  objects  of 
the  remedial  writ  of  injunctions,  the  following :  "  To  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  law,  in  the  spiritual  courts,  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  or  in  some  other  court  of  equity ;  to  restrain  the  in- 
dorsement or  negotiation  of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  the  sale  of 
land,  the  euling  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  alienation 
of  a  specific  chattel ;  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  assets  or  other  prop- 
erty pending  litigation ;  to  restrain  a  trustee  from  assigning  the 
legal  estate,  or  from  setting  up  a  term  of  years,  or  assignees  from 
making  a  dividend ;  to  prevent  the  removing  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
marrying,  or  having  any  intercourse,  which  the  court  disapproves 
of,  with  a  ward ;  to  restrain  the  commission  of  every  species  of 
waste  to  houses,  mines,  timber,  or  any  other  part  of  the  inheritance ; 
to  prevent  the  infringement  of  patents,  and  tiie  violation  of  copy- 
right, either  by  publication  or  theatrical  representation ;  to  sup- 
press the  continuance  of  public  or  private  nuisances ;  and  by  the 
various  modes  of  interpleader,  restraint  upon  multiplicity  of  suite, 
or  quieting  possession  before  the  hearing,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
vexatious  litigation."  But  he  immediately  adds :  "  "niese,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  all  the  instanoes,  in  which  this  species  of 
equitable  interpcffiition  is  obtained.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  them  all ;  for  in  the  endless  variety  of  cases,  in 
which  a  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  equitable  relief,  if  that  relief  con- 
nsta  in  restraining  the  commission  or  the  continuance  of  some  act 

■  Dig.  Lib.  48,  tit.  17. 1.  1,  5  i;  Balifitx  on  Boman  Uv,  ch.  «,  p.  102. 
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of  the  defendant,  a  ooart  of  equity  adminiBtera  it  bj  means  of  the 
irrit  of  iojunction."  ^ 

§  878.  The  illuBtrationa  of  the  jurisdiction  which  will  be  at- 
tempted in  oar  pages,  will  be  principally  limited  to  cases  of  in- 
janctions  to  stay  proceedings  at  law ;  to  restrain  vexatious  suits ; 
to  restrain  the  alienation  of  property ;  to  restrain  waste ;  to  restrain 
nuisances ;  to  restrain  trespasses ;  and  to  prevent  other  irreparable 
mischiefii.  We  shall  then  add  some  few  instances  of  special  in- 
janctions,  in  order  more  fully  to  develop  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Uiis  most  beneficial  process  of  preventive  and  remedial  justice.  It 
should  be  premised,  however,  that  Injunctions,  when  granted  on 
bills,  are  either  temporary,  as  until  the  coming  in  of  the  defendant's 
answer,  or  until  the  further  order  of  the  oonrt ;  or  ontil  the  hear- 
ing of  the  canae ;  or  until  the  coming  in  of  the  report  of  a  master ; 
or  they  are  perpetual,  as  when  they  form  a  part  of  tiie  decree  after 
tiie  hearing  upon  the  merits,  and  tlie  defendant  is  perpetually  in- 
hibited from  any  assertion  of  a  particular  right,  or  perpetually 
restrained  from  the  doing  of  a  particular  act.' 

§  874.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  to  injunctions  to  stay  proceed- 
ings at  law.'  InjuDctioQS  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  granted  to 
stay  tcial ;  or,  after  verdict,  to  stay  judgment ;  or,  after  judgment, 
to  stay  execution ;  or,  if  the  execution  has  been  efiected,  to  stay 
the  mcMiey  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  or,  if  part  only  of  the 
judgment  debt  has  been  levied  by  a  fieri  facias,  to  restrain  the 
suing  out  of  another  Ji. /a.,  or  a  ca,  sa.,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  particular  case.*  This  jurisdiction  of  granting  injunctions, 
in  an  especial  manner,  met  the  decided  opposition  and  hostility  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  irom  a  very  early  period  of  the  exercise 
of  equi^  jurisprudence.  The  common  mode  in  which  this  relief 
was  granted,  was  after  a  judgment  at  law,  by  eigoining  the  ^laintiJEf 
not  to  sue  out  execution  upon  the  judgment.^  This  was  sapposed 
to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  from 
its  tendency  to  destroy  their  coDclueiveness,  and  to  make  nullities 
of  their  judgments ;   since  an  execution  is  properly  sud  to  be 

'  Eden  on  Injanct,  cli.  1,  p.  1,  2.     See  alwi  1  Mad.  Ch.  Fr.  106. 

■  See  3  Wttoddea.  Lect.  56,  p.  416 ;  (^b.  Forum  Roman,  dt.  11,  p.  194, 195. 

*  [Aj  to  tlie  priudpleB  upon  which  a  court  of  chanceiy  acta  in  audi  oaaei,  ae» 
I>algliah  0.  Jarrie,  2  Mac  &  Oord.  23t ;  2  HaU  &  TweDa.  437.] 

*  S  Wooddea.  Lect.  56,  p.  406 ;  poH,  886. 

*  1  Wooddea.  I^eot.  6,  p.  166 ;  8  Wooddea.  Lect.  56,  p.  398,  406. 
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fnictus  finU  et  effeclus  legi%;  and,  therefore,  is  the  life  of  the  law.* 
The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  however,  cao  be  distinctly  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  ^  and 
although  it  was  constantly  straggled  against,  and  even  conatitnted 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth ;  yet  it  was  constantly  upheld  by  the 
chancellors,  and  was  finally  and  conclusively  established  in  the 
reign  of  Eing  James,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.' 

§  875.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  just  foundation  for  the 
opposition  of  the  courts  of  common  law  to  this  jurisdiction.  A 
writ  of  injunction  is  in  no  just  sense  a  prohibition  to  those  courts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  addressed  to  those 
courts.  It  does  not  even  affect  to  interfere  with  them.  The  pro- 
cess, when  its  object  is  to  restrain  proceedings  at  law,  is  directed 
only  to  the  parties.  It  neither  assumes  any  superiority  over  the 
court,  in  which  those  proceedings  are-  had,  nor  denies  its  jurisdic- 
tion. I-t  is  granted  on  the  sole  ground  that  from  certain  equitable 
circumstances,  of  which  the  court  of  equity,  granting  the  process, 
has  ci^Dizance,  it  is  against  conscience,  that  the  party  inhibited 
should  proceed  in  the  cause.*  The  object,  therefore,  really  is,  to 
prevent  an  unfair  use  being  made  of  the  process  of  a  court  of  law, 
in  order  to  deprive  another  party  of  bis  just  rights,  or  to  subject 
him  to  some  unjust  vexation  or  injury,  which  ia  wholly  irremedia- 
ble by  a  court  of  law.' 

§  876.  One  of  the  plaineBt  cases  which  can  be  put  of  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  an  injunction  to  a  judgment  at  law,  is  where  it 
has  been  in  fact  satisfied,  and  yet  the  judgment  creditor  attempts 
to  set  it  up,  and  enforce  it,  either  against  the  judgment  debtor,  or 
against  some  person  claiming  under  bim,^  who  is  thereby  injured 
in  his  property  or  rights.^     [So,  if  such  judgment  has  not  been 

'  Bac.  Abr.  ExecuHoa,  A. ;  Co.  Litt.  S89,  h. 

'  I  Rep.  Cb.  App.  1,  21  (edit.  171£)  ;  1  Wooddei.  Lect.  6,  p.  186 ;  3  Wood- 
des.  Lect.  56,  p.  398 ;  4  Co.  Inst.  92. 
'  Ante,  §61,  862. 

*  Eden  on  Injiinct.  ch.  2,  p.  4.     See  BichttrdBOD  e.  B&ltimore,  8  Gill,  4S3. 
»  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  127,  128,  131. 

*  [So  B  creditor  by  s,  second  execQtioD  may  obtsio  ui  iDJDDClioii  tgaiost  ft 
creditor  of  the  lune  party  by  a  prior  execution  who  baa  in  fact  been  paid,  but 
tbreateQB  to  levy  on  the  debtor's  land,  and  thus  prevent  the  collection  of  the 
■eeond  execntion.    Sbaw  o.  Dvigbt,  16  Barbour,  G36.] 

'  Brinckeriioff  v.  Lansing,  4  Johns.  Ch.  66,  73. 
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Batisfied,  but  the  creditor  has  made  promises  to  the  debtor  nerer 
to  enforce  it,  upoa  the  strength  of  which  the  debtor  has  coDtracted 
irrevocable  engagements.']  In  sach  cases  a  court  of  lav  would 
often  be  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  giriug  the  proper  redress,  if 
it  could  give  it  at  all.  But  courts  of  equity  deal  with  it  at  ouce, 
{uid  apply  the  most  complete  remedial  relief. 

[*  §  876  a.  Where  property  attached  upon  a  writ  of  mesne 
process  was  bailed  for  safe-keeping  by  the  sherifT,  and  the  debt 
subsequently  paid  by  the  debtor,  but  not  until  after  final  judgment 
had  been  recovered  against  the  bailee  of  the  property  attached, 
and  the  creditors  nevertheless  attempted  to  enforce  the  judgment 
agunst  the  bailee,  it  wa8  held  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  if 
the  judgment  against  the  b^ee  had  been  paid,  that  being  merely 
collateral  to  the  principal  debt  must  fall  with  it,  and  its  collection 
was  accordingly  enjoined.^  So  where,  by  mistake,  accident,  or 
fraud,  judgment  has  been  entered  for  an  amount,  or  in  terms,  not 
intended,  equity  will,  on  clear  proof,  give  relief.^] 

§  877.  Indeed,  without  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  to  control  the 
proceedings,  or  to  enjoin  the  jndgmente  of  parties  at  law,  it  is  moat 
obvious  that  equity  jurisprudence,  as  a  system  of  remedial  justice, 
would  be  grossly  inadequate  to  the  ends  of  its  institution.  In  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  courts  of  law  can- 
not afford  any  redress  to  the  party  sued,  although  it  is  most  mani- 
fest that  he  has  in  conscience  and  justice,  but  not  at  law,  a  perfect 
defence.  He  may  be  deprived  of  his  rights  by  fraud,  or  accident, 
or  mistake.  Nay,  the  very  facts  on  which  he  relies  may  be  exclu- 
rively  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who  sues  him,  and  with- 
out a  discovery  (which  a  court  of  law  canuot  grant)  he  may  be 
nnable  to  establish  his  defence ;  and,  if  proceedings  cannot  in  the 
mean  time  be  stayed  at  law,  until  a  discovery  can  be  had  in  equity, 

■  Money  e.  Jorden,  11  Eng.  Law  A  £q.  183 ;  18  id.  246,  oa  appeal. 

'  [•Paddock  c.  Palmer,  19  Tt.  681 ;  s.  p.  Keigbler  v.  Savage  Manuf.  Co.  13 
Hd.383. 

'  Kstz  t>.  Uoore,  13  Md.  566.  Bat  proceedings  under  a  jodgment  in  equi^ 
Dill  not  be  reatrained  hy  another  court  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  upon  a  suit 
(ubtequentlj  coinmeDced  therein.  Platte  o.  Dunster,  22  Wii.  482.  Ag  to  en- 
fbrciiig  corehants  by  injanctiona,  see  Catt  o.  Tourle,  L.  R.  4  Cli.  App.  654. 
After  jndgment  in  ejectment  for  the  plaintiff,  in  a  suit  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
the  defendant  cannot  show  in  a  bill  in  equity  broaght  to  restrain  the  enforoe- 
nwnt  of  the  judgment,  that  the  rent  ought,  nnder  the  atiputalions  of  die  lease,  to 
have  bean  reduced  in  amouoL    Sheeta  v.  Selden,  7  Wallace,  416.] 
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he  Till  be  subjected  to  intolerable  oppresaion  or  injury  .^  Many 
oases  of  this  sort  have  already  been  suggested  under  tlie  preced- 
ing beads,  and  especially  in  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  and  fiiiud  ; 
and  others  again  will  occur  in  our  Bubsequent  inquiries. 

§  878.  A  single  case,  under  each  of  the  heads  of  accident,  mis- 
take, and  &aud,  viU  sufficiently  show  tiie  beneficial  operation,  naj, 
-the  necessity  of  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity,  to  restrain 
proceedings  at  lav  under  circumstances  of  the  most  simple  char^ 
ftcter.  Suppose  an  executor  or  administrator  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  abundant  assets  to  pay  aiH  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  by 
an  accidental  fire  a  great  portjon  of  t^em  should  be  destroyed,  so 
that  die  estate  should  be  deeply  insolvent.  In  such  a  case  ho 
might  be  sued  by  a  oreditor  at  law,  and  tlie  loss  of  the  assets  by 
accident  would  be  no  defence ;  for  when  he  once  becomes  charge- 
able with  the  assets  at  law,  he  is  for  ever  chargeable,  notwithstand- 
ing any  interrening  casualties.  But  courts  of  equity  will  enjoin 
proceedings  at  law,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  justice,' 

§  879.  Suppose  a  party  is  sued  at  law  for  a  debt  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  him  for  the  amount, 
although  he  has  actually  pud  it ;  but  he  is  unable,  after  due  search, 
to  find  a  receipt  or  release  which  would  establish  the  fact ;  and 
&en,  alter  judgment,  the  paper  is  unexpectedly  found,  either  in  his 
own  possession,  or  in  that  of  a  third  person.  At  law  there  would 
be  no  redress  under  such  circumstances.  The  judgment  would  be 
conclusiTe.  But  a  court  of  equity  would  in  such  a  case  afford 
relief,  by  a  perpetual  injunction  of  the  judgment.^  Such  a  suit 
may  be  brought  without  fraud,  as  by  a  representative  of  a  deceased 
party ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  a  case  of  innocent  mistake. 

'  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  127,  128,  130.  Mr.  Edan  hu  collected 
tmder  thia  head  many  cuei  of  accident,  mistake,  fraud,  aoconnl,  illegal  and  im- 
monl  coDtnctt,  peoaltiei,  aod  forfeitarea,  breaches  of  corenantt,  decree*  for 
the  adnuaiftratioii  of  as»et«,  election  of  remediea  at  law  or  in  equity,  maraballing 
of  aecuritJei,  discharge  of  auretiea,  &c.,  where  an  injunction  ia  the  appropriate 
remedy ;  and  to  tiae  work,  and  the  autiiorities  there  rated,  the  learned  reader  ii 
referred  for  more  fbll  information.  Eden  on  InjimcUona,  cb.  2,  p.  3  to  44.  See 
alao  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  109, 110. 

■  See  ante,  S  SO ;  CroHe  v.  Smith,  7  Eaat,  246 ;  Croft'a  Execntors  r.  Lynd- 
•ey,  2  Freem.  1. 

'  Gainaborough  e.  GifTord,  3  F.  Will.  124.  [*  Thii  leema  queationable  un- 
leu  the  defendant  failed  of  making  defence  at  law  by  reaaon  of  the  fraud  of  tlw 
plaintiff. 
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§  880.  Suppose  a  judgmaut  Bbould  be  obt^ned  at  law,  by  firaad, 
for  a  auiQ  lai^er  than  is  jOBtlj  due  to  tbe  party,  upon  a  mutual 
nndergtanding  of  the  partieB,  tbat  certain  set-offs  should  be  allowed 
and  deducted.  There  would  be  no  remedy  at  law  ;  and  yet  a  court 
of  equity  would  not  hesitate  to  enjoin  the  judgment  upon  due  proof 
to  the  extent  of  the  set-offs.  Or,  suppose  a  party  were  surprised 
at  the  trial  by  proof  of  a  olaim,  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
declaratioD,  be  could  have  no  notice,  aud  was  in  no  default ;  and 
thus  a  recovery  should  be  had  for  an  amount  not  legally  due ;  the 
like  relief  would  be  granted  in  equity.  But  at  law,  the  party 
might  be  utterly  without  redress ;  for  he  might  not  be  able  to 
bring  tbe  case  within  the  ordinary  rules  for  granting  a  new  trial.^ 

§  881.  Another  case  may  easily  be  supposed,  where  tbe  defend- 
ant at  law  has  a  perfect  defence,  but  where  the  facts  upon  which 
it  depends  are  ezclusiTely  within  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  In 
the  suit.  In  such  a  case,  a  bill  of  discovery  is  indispensable  to 
enable  the  party  to  make  good  his  defence  at  law.  But  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  tbe  plaintiff  were  permitted  to  go  on  at  law,  and  to 
insist  upon  a  trial  before  the  discovery  was  obttuned,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  law  would  be  an  instrument  of  Hie  grossest  injustice.  In 
such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  would  decree  an  injunction  to  stay 
proceedings,  until  the  discovery  was  duly  obtained.' 

§  882.  In  some  of  the  cases,  which  have  been  above  supposed 
tbe  defendant  would  have  bad  a  complete  remedy  at  law,  if,  at 
the  time,  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  appropriate  proofs. 
But  the  great  mass  of  cases  in  which  an  injunction  is  ordinarily 
applied  for,  to  stay  proceedings  at  law,  is  where  the  rights  of  the 
party  are  wholly  equitable  in  their  own  nature  or  are  incapable 
under  the  tnrcumstances,  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  law.  A. 
ready  illuatration  of  the  former  class  may  be  found  in  the  attempt 
of  a  trustee,  in  violation  of  his  trust,  to  oust  the  poseession  of  the 
eettui  que  tnut  of  an  estate,  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  which 
be  is  entitled ;  or  of  a  landlord  to  oust  the  possession  of  a  tenant, 
with  whom  he  has  contracted  for  a  lease,  by  an  ejectment  in 
violation  of  that  contract ;  or  of  a  party  setting  up  a  satisfied  term, 

*  Tbii  lut  illmtrfttion  ia  perlupa  rather  qaestioDftble ;  siDce  kllowing  redrMi, 
in  and)  a  esse,  in  n  court  of  eqaitjr,  ii  nothing  less  than  rarimng  tbe  dedf  ioD  of 
Um  conrt  of  law  in  denying  the  new  trial.    Pott,  §  1674.] 

'  See  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  3,  p.  8,  Ac. ;  Jeremy  on  £q.  Joriad.  B.  S,  di.  3, 
\  1,  p.  340,  S41. 
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or  an  outstanding  legal  encumbrance,  to  defeat  the  posae&Bioa  of 
another  person  having  in  cODScience  and  equity  a  better  title  to  it 
IlIuBtrations  of  the  latter  class  may  be  found  in  the  common  cases 
of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  other  penal  securities  and  covenants, 
where,  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  the  party  after  forfeiture  can 
obtain  no  relief;  in  cases  of  set-offs  in  equity,  wliich  are  not  recog- 
nized at  all  at  law  as  such ;  and  in  cases  of  partnership  property, 
seized  in  execution  hy  a  creditor  of  one  of  the  partners,  where  an 
injunction  will  be  awarded  to  stay  proceedings,  until  an  account  of 
the  partnership  fands  and  rights  is  taken. 

§  883.  It  seems  proper,  too,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice  of  the 
application  of  this  same  remedial  process,  upon  larger  principles, 
to  the  case  of  sureties,  who  are  often  discharged  from  their  liability, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  courts  of  equity,  when  they  would  be 
held  responsible  at  law.  It  is,  for  instance,  well  settled  (as  we  have 
seen)  that,  wherever  a  creditor,  in  pursuance  of  a  valid  agree- 
ment for  such  a  purpose,  gives  time  for  payment  to  the  principal 
debtor  on  a  bond  or  other  security,  without  the  consent  of  the 
surety,  the  latter  will  be  held  discharged  in  equity,  although  he  might 
still  be  held  bound  at  law.^  In  such  a  case,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  surety  has  sustained  any  actual  damage  or  not.  Nay, 
the  arrangement  may  be  for  his  benefit ;  and  yet  he  will  in  equity 
be  dischai^ed  ;  for  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  as  to  his  debtor,  have 
been  voluntarily  suspended,  and  of  course  the  relation  of  the  surety 
to  both  changed  without  his  consent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  surety  has  a  right  to  restrain  the  creditor  from  proceeding  at 
law  against  him  to  recover  the  debt ;  and  a  perpetual  injunction 
constitutes  the  true  and  eStotual  remedy.^  [So,  too,  if  a  creditor 
fraudulently  aids  his  principal  debtor  to  abscond,  with  intent  to 
hinder  and  delay  a  surety  in  his  remedy  against  the  principal  to  re- 
cover the  sum  for  which  he  is  bound  for  him,  equity  will  etfjoin  the 
creditor  from  enforcing  his  claim  aguust  the  surety.'] 

'  AtOe,  S  9S4,  835, 326 ;  Ckrke  v.  Heoty,  3  Tounge  &  Coll.  187, 189.  [*  This 
defence  u  DOW  eqiuUf  avftilable  it  Uw  ta  in  equitj.] 

■  Antt,  §  S24,  326;  Eden  od  Injnactions,  ch.  2,  p.  10;  Niebet  e.  Smith,  2 
Bro.  Ch.  679 ;  Bees  r.  BemDgton,  2  Vea.  Jr.  640. 543,  644 ;  Boultbee  v.  Stubba, 
18  Yes.  20 ;  Samuel  v.  Hovurth,  3  Meriv.  272 ;  Eyre  v.  Barthrop,  3  Mad.  230 ; 
King  t*.  Baldwin,  2  Johns.  CL  S54,  560;  8.  c.  17  Johns.  364;  Tytan  v.  Cox,  1 
Turner  A  Koss.  396,  399;  Blake  v.  Whiu,  1  Youoge  &  CoU.  420,  422,  423, 
424 ;  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Bererford,  6  Dow,  233. 

*  Smith  V.  Hajrs,  1  Jones,  Eq.  321. 
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[*  §  883  a.  It  has  somfltimes  beea  held  by  the  English  courts  of 
equity,  that  it  waa  competent  to  enjoin  a  suit  upon  a  bond  against 
a  surety  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  been  induced  to  execute  the 
same  by  the  concealment  of  material  facta,  which  fair  dealing  re- 
quired should  have  been  disclosed.^  But,  on  appeal,  the  decision 
was  reversed  on  tlie  ground  that  the  defence  was  equally  available 
at  law."] 

§  883  b.  But  the  question  who  la  to  be  deemed  a  surety  in  the 
sense  of  a  court  of  equity,  is  very  material  to  be  considered ;  for 
altliough  a  person  between  himself  and  his  co-obligor  may  be  a 
s\irety  only,  yet  as  to  the  obligee  both  may  be  properly  deemed 
principals  and  liable  as  such.  Aud  this,  at  law,  must  depend  upon 
the  very  terms  of  the  instrument  itself ;  for  no  extrinsic  evidence 
is  admissible  for  the  purpose.  Tlius,  for  example,  where  two  per- 
sons purported  on  the  face  of  a  grant  of  an  annuity  to  be  both  grant- 
ors, it  was  held,  that,  although  as  between  themselves  one  might 
be  a  surety,  yet,  as  to  the  grantee,  both  were  to  be  deemed  princi- 
pals, and  extrinsic  evidence  was  not  admissible  to  establish  the  fact 
to  be  different.'  Still,  however,  if  the  grantee  knew  that  one  was 
a  surety,  and  he  dealt  with  the  other  injuriously  to  the  interests 
of  the  former,  this  might  raise  an  equity  in  favor  of  the  surety, 
entitling  him  to  protection  against  the  legal  consequencea  of  the 
instrument  wliich  he  joined  in  executing.*  However,  a  surety  is 
not  necessarily  discharged  by  a  dealing  between  the  obligee  and 
his  principal,  which  is  unknown  to  him.  But  it  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.' 

■  Stiffs.  Eastbume,  17  W.  B.  6S.  ■  Ibid.  428: 
'  BoUier  v.  Eyre,  9  Clarke  &  Finnel.  1,  4fi,  07.                  *  IbiO. 

■  Hollier  v.  Eyre,  9  Clarke  &  Fin.  1,  45,  67.  On  this  occwion.  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  said :  "  Lord  Eldon's  obaervations  Jn  Ex  parte  Giff&rd  (6  Ves.  806),  and 
in  Samuel  v.  Howartli  (S  Meriv.  278),  must  be  undentood  with  reference  to  the 
cases  before  him ;  they  aEford  no  inference  that  Wiat  very  le&raed  judge  would 
have  beld  that  a  surety  waa  discharged  because  the.principal  had  agreed  with  bis 
creditor  that  only  half  the  debt  should  be  claimed,  or  only  a  portion  of  the  an- 
nni^  paid  for  the  future.  The  surety  will  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  between 
his  original  undertaking  and  another  substitaled  for  it;  but  that  u  not  tbe  case 
where  tbe  contncl  remains  the  same,  though  part  of  tbe  subject-matter  ia  with- 
drawn from  itji  operation.  In  Whitcher  e.  HaU  (5  Barn.  &  C.  ^81) ,  Mr.  JuelJce 
Littledale  pots  the  ca«e  of  a  surety  for  the  rent  of  a  tenaot  who  was  to  bold  one 
handred  acres,  but  by  a  subsequent  agreement  inlh  bis  landlord,  held  only  fifty; 
Mad  thinks  it  clear  that  the  surety  would  be  liable.  Modem  cases,  such  as  Hulms 
V.  Colea  (2  Sim.  12)  and  Price  v.  Edmunds  (10  Barn.  &  0.  678),  have  jnit  a 
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§  884.  We  might  here  also  advert  to  the  important  branchea  of 
equity  junspnidence  in  the  administration  and  marshalling  of 
aaaets,  and  the  marshalling  of  securities,  as  furnishing  other  ap- 
propriate illustrations  of  the  heneficial  interposition  of  courts  of 
equity  to  control  the  rights  and  proceedings  of  creditors  and 
■  others  at  law  by  the  remedial  process  of  injunction,  upon  princi- 
ples almost  purely  of  an  equitable  and  conscientious  nature.  In 
most  of  the  cases  of  this  nature,  there  is  no  pretence  to  assert  the 
jurisdiction  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  grounds  of  accident,  mis- 
take, fraud,  or  confidence.  It  stands  upon  the  more  enlai^ed 
principles  of  general  justice,  and  was  probably  derived  from  that 
great  reservoir  of  general  principles,  the  Roman  civil  law,  where, 
88  we  have  seen,  equities  of  this  sort  were  not  unfrequently  enter- 
tained.^ 

§  885.  Indeed,  the  occaaionB  on  which  an  injunction  may  be 
osed  to  stay  proceedings  at  law  are  almost  infinite  in  their  nature 
and  circumstances.'  la  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  all  cases 
where,  by  accident,  or  mistake,  or  fraud,  or  otherwise,  a  parly  has 
an  unfair  advantage  in  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  which  must 
necessarily  make  that  court  an  instrument  of  injustice,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  against  conscience  that  he  should  use  that  advantage,  a 
court  of  equity  will  interfere,  and  restrain  him  &om  using  the  ad- 
vantage  which  he  has  thus  improperly  gained  ; '  and  it  will  also 
generally  proceed  to  administer  all  the  relief  which  the  particular 

verj  rational  limit  U>  the  rale,  tliat  giving  time  to  the  principal  dischuge*  As 
•nretj,  bj  holding  that  for  that  purpoae  sacb  giving  time  mnst  bo  under  circum- 
(tancei,  which  at  beet  might  be  injurious  to  the  surety.  The  latter  caM  alio 
eatftblisbes  that  a  conditional  agreement  for  time  daei  not  discharge  the  snre^, 
when  from  the  condition  not  being  performed  the  agreement  does  not  become 
binding ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  was  a  condition  of  the  alteration  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  the  reduced  annuity  should  be  a  primary  charge  upon  the  estate, 
and  that  the  title-deeds  should  be  deposited,  which  condition  was  never  performed. 
It  is  tme  that  payment  of  die  ann^iity  at  a  reduced  rate  was  nerertheless  accept- 
ed, wblch  it  has  been  said  was  a  waiver  of  jUie  condition ;  but  the  contract  to 
discharge  a  surety  must  be  positive  and  distinct ;  and  if  the  acceptance  of  the 
reduced  annuity  by  the  grantee  was  a  waiver  of  the  condition,  the  payment  of  it 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  plaintiff't  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  under 
which  the  reduction  had  taken  place." 

>  Ante,  §  fi5B,  £c.,  633,  635,  636,  Ac. ;  Eden  on  Injnnct.  ch.  2,  p.  31,  82,  36, 
39;  id.  ch.  3,  p.  66. 

*  Wooddes.  Lect.  66,  p.  407. 

■  See  Taylor  o.  GOman,  26  Venn.  411 ;  Kent  v.  Riotrds.  3  Ud.  C3i.  Dec.  392. 
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case  reqaires,  whether  it  be  by  a  partial  or  by  a  total  restraiut  of 
Booh  proceedings.  If  any  such  unfeir  advantage  has  been  already 
obtained  by  proceedings  at  law  to  a  judgment,  it  will,  in  like  man- 
Der,  control  the  judgment,  and  restore  the  injured  party  to  Ms 
original  rights.^ 

§  886.  The  injnnction  is  not  confined  to  any  one  point  of  the  ' 
proceediuga  at  law ;  bnt  it  may,  upon  a  proper  case  being  presented 
to  the  court,  be  granted  at  any  stage  of  the  suit.'  Thus,  an  in- 
juDcHoD  is  sometimes  granted  to  stay  trial ;  sometimes  after  verdict 
to  stay  judgment ;  sometimes  after  judgment  to  stay  execution ;  * 
sometimes  after  ezecntion  [to  restrain  the  sale  of  property  illegally 
taken  thereon,*  or]  to  stay  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff, 
if  it  be  a  case  of  a.  fieri  faciaa;  or  to  stay  the  delivery  of  possession, 
if  it  be  a  writ  of  possession.'  And,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
the  injunctfon  may  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  total  or  partial, 
qualified  or  unconditional.* 

§  887.  In  regard  to  injunctions,  after  a  judgment  at  law,  it  may 
be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  any  facts,  which  prove  it  to 
be  against  conscience  to  execute  such  judgment,  and  of  which  the 
injored  party  could  not  have  avuled  himself  in  a  court  of  lav,  or 
of  which  he  might  have  availed  himself  at  law,  but  was  prevented 
by  fraud  or  accident,'^  unmixed  with  any  fault  or  negligence  in 
Umself  or  bis  agents,  will  authorize  a  court  of  equity  to  interfere 
by  injunction,  to  restrain  the  adverse  party  from  availing  himself 
<k  such  judgment."  Bills  of  this  sort  are  usually  called  bills  for 
a  new  trial.' 

<  ITitC  Eq.  PI.  by  Jaremj,  p.  127  to  133;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  113  to  166;  3 
Woodde*.  Leet.  66,  p.  106  to  410;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2,  p.  3. 

■  Ibid. ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2,  p.  44 ;  ante,  S  874. 

■  See  Gnnt  e.  Lallmip,  8  Foster,  87. 

*  Keoj^ou  v.  CUrke,  2  Rh.  Island,  67. 

*  See  3  Wooddei.  Lect.  56,  p.  406,  407,  412,  418 ;  1  KtA.  Pr.  Ch.  109, 110 ; 
Eden  on  InJQDCt.  cti.  2,  p.  44,  Ac. ;  tmU,  §  874. 

*  Itud. ;  ante,  5  873. 

»  See  Fletd«r  p.  WKren,  18  Venn.  46  [*  Tynor  v.  Lntterioh,  4  Jones, 
Eq.UT\. 

'  Harine  Innirance  Ccaipiirf  e.  Hodgion,  7  Cnnch,  333 ;  Jarri*  d.  Chandler, 
1  Turn.  &  KnM.  319 ;  Tnil;  v.  Wanzer,  4  Howard,  Sup.  Ct.  142 ;  Emenon  v. 
Udall,  13  Verm.  477 ;  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  v.  Field,  2  Stoiy,  69. 

*  Hitf.  Eq.  PI.  bj  Jeremy,  131.  [•  Such  bills  are  not  conunonlj  maintained 
in  the  courts  of  equity  in  this  country  except  in  casea  of  fraud  in  obtaining  tlie 
judgment.    Emenon  v.  Udall,  tigtra;  pott,  §  1674.] 
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§  888.  It  lias  bean  remarked  b;  Lord  Redesdale,  that  bills  of 
this  description  have  not  of  late  years  been  much  countenanced.' 
In  general,  it  has  been  considered,  that  the  ground  for  a  bill,  to 
obtain  a  new  trial  after  judgment  in  an  action  at  law,  must  be 
such  as  would  be  the  ground  for  a  bill  of  review  of  a  decree  in  a 
court  of  equity,  upon  the  discovery  of  new  matter.' 

§  889.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  award  an  injunctjon  to 
stay  proceedings  at  law,  but  they  will  also,  where  the  party  is  pro- 
ceeding at  law  and  in  equity  for  the  same  matter  at  the  same  time, 
compel  liim  to  make  an  election  of  tlie  suit,  in  which  he  will  pro- 
ceed, and  will  stay  the  proceedings  in  the  other  court.'  And  if, 
after  a  decree  in  equity,  a  party  shaU  proceed  at  law  for  the  same 
matter,  they  vill  interfere  by  way  of  injunction.  So,  if  a  decree 
is  made  against  a  party  upon  tlie  merits,  and  he  aderwards  brings 
a  bill  in  a  foreign  court  for  the  same  subject-matter,  a  court  of 
equity  will  grant  an  injunction  against  proceeding  in  such  foreign 
suit.*  Lideed,  wherever,  after  a  bill  is  filed  in  equity,  the  party 
institutes  a  suit  at  law  for  the  same  matter,  it  is  treated  as  a  con- 
tempt of  the  court ;  for  the  jurisdiction  has  already  attached  in 
equity;  and  it  is  a  gross  oppression  to  vex  another  with  a  double 
suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.^ 

§  890.  Another  class  of  cases,  in  which  injunctions  are  granffld 
to  proceedings  at  law,  is  where  there  has  already  been  a  decree 
upon  a  creditor's  bill  for  the  administration  of  assets.  Such  a 
decree  is  considered  in  equity  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment 
for  all  the  creditors  ;  aud,  therefore,  if,  subsequently  to  it,  a  bond 
creditor  should  sue  at  law,  the  court  of  equity,  in  which  the  de- 
cree is  made,  will  (as  we  have  seen),  in  the  assertion  .of  its  juris- 

<  See  CaningUia  e.  Holabird,  17  Conn.  630. 

*  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  131 ;  Floyd  v.  Jayne,  6  Johat.  Ch.  479 ;  Wood- 
worth  V.  Van  Buakerk,  1  Johns.  Ch.  433. 

'  Eden  on  Injuncc  ch.  2,  p.  34,  35,  36,  37,  08;  TauB^an  v.  Welsh,  Moaelty, 
SIO ;  Anon.,  id.  304 ;  Mocber  n.  Beed,  1  B.  &  Beatt.  318,  319, 320 ;  Schoole  e. 
Sail,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  ITGj  Rogers  v.  Yosburgh,  4  Johns.  Ch.  84.  There  ara 
Mme  eiceptionB  to  thii  doctrine.  One  ia,  thit  a  mortgagee  may  proceed  on  hia 
mortgage  in  equity,  and  on  his  bond  at  law  at  the  same  time.  But  this  right  it 
not  unqualified;  for  the  mortgagor  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  upon  hia  bond, 
notesa  secure  of  hii  title-deeds  being  delivered  np.  Schoole  e.  Sail,  1  Sch.  A 
Lefr.  176 ;  Eden  on  Injnnct.  ch.  3,  p.  36 ;  Royle  c.  Wyiwe,  1  Craig  ft  ^lil. 
lipa,  252. 

'  Booth  V.  Leycester,  1  Keen,  679 ;  pott,  §  902. 

*  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2,  p.  34  to  38. 
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diction,  restrain  him  from  proceeding  in  his  suit.^  The  reason  is, 
that  courts  of  lav  do  uot  take  notice  of  a  decree  in  equity;  and 
therefore  the  court  of  equity  is  compelled  to  establish  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  assets,  and  the  administration  thereof,  by  prevent- 
ing creditors  from  going  elsewhero  at  law  to  assert  their  rights.' 
An  injunction,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  vas  formerly  granted  only 
upon  a  bill  filed ;  but  it  may  nov  be  obtained  upon  motion  after 
notice  given  to  the  creditor."  And  it  makes  no  difference  (it 
should  seem)  as  to  granting  an  iigunction,  whether  the  bill  be 
brought  by  one  or  more  creditors  against  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator for  the  administration  of  the  assets,  solely  on  his  or  tbeir 
own  behalf,  or  whether  it  be  brought  on  behalf  of  themselTee  and 
all  other  creditors  ;  provided  that  upon  such  a  bill  a  general  de- 
cree is  made  for  the  bene&t  of  all  the  creditors.  For  tlien  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  judgment  for  all  the  creditors  ;  and  all  are  entitled 
to  have  notice,  and  to  come  in,  and  to  prove  their  debts  before  the 
master.^ 

[*  §  690  a.  But  to  justify  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  action 
upon  a  matter  merely  pecuniary,  the  plaintiff  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  court,  not  only  that  there  is  a  case  to  be  tried,  but  Hiat 
there  is  some  probability  that  it  will  prevail.  So  that  in  an  in- 
formation to  restrain  the  officers  of  a  municipal  corporation  from 
imposing  a  tax,  or  applying  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  in  oppos- 
ing a  bill  in  parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  to  interfere  with 
the  sewage  and  drainage  of  the  town,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  case 
where  success  was  sufficiently  probable  to  justify  an  injunction  to 

'  Ante,  §  G19 ;  Eden  on  Injanct.  ch.  2,  p.  31 ;  Morrica  r.  Bank  of  England, 
Cu.  Temp.  Talb.  217 ;  s.  C.  4  Brown,  Pari.  Cu.  b^  Tomlins,  287  ;  Faxton  v. 
DongUu,  8  Ves.  620;  Blartio  r.  Martin,  1  Ves.  210,  212;  Fen?  e.  Fbelipe,  10 
Tea.  34;  Clarke  p.  Ormond,  Jacob,  122;  Thompson  e.  Brown,  4  Jobna. 
Cb.  619. 

*  Ibid.  But  althongb  coarta  of  eqnity  will  grant  an  injunction  in  cases  of  tbia 
aoTt,  they  will  interfere  only  ao  far  aa  it  oecessary  to  give  effect  to  tbeir  own 
decree  for  an  admiaiatration  of  tfae  assets  of  tbe  deceased.  Bnt,  if  tbe  executor 
or  administrator  has  rendered  himself  personally  liable  to  the  creditor,  tbcre  the 
injanctioD  will  not  restrain  the  crrditoT  from  proceeding  personally  against  him, 
bnt  only  against  the  assets.  Kent  c.  Fickering,  6  Sim.  669 ;  Price  v.  Evans,  4 
Sim.  614. 

'  CIcTeriey  v.  Cleverley,  dted  in  8  Yes.  G26 ;  Paxton  o.  Douglass,  8  Ves.  520. 

*  Thompson  r.  Brown,  4  Johns.  Ch.  619,  643 ;  Martin  v.  Martin,  1  Ves.  211 ; 
mU,  i  U7,  and  note  (4),  §  648;  Benson  t>.  Le  Roy,  4  Johns.  Ch.  651. 
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restrain  the  action  of  Buch  officers,  until  a  deciuon  .upon  the  merits 
of  tlio  information.^] 

§  891.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  grant  an  injunction  re- 
8ti«ining  suits  at  law  between  parties  upon  equitable  circum- 
etauces,  but  they  will  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  to  protect 
their  own  officers,  who  execute  their  processes,  against  any  suits 
brought  against  them  for  acts  done  under  or  in  virtue  of  such  pro- 
cesses.* The  ground  of  this  assertion  of  jurisdiction  is,  that 
courts  of  equity  will  not  sufier  their  processes  to  be  examined  by 
any  other  courts ;  and  courts  of  law  cannot  know  any  thing  of 
their  nature  and  effect.  If  they  are  irregularly  issued  or  executed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  courts  of  equity  themselTes  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy,  and  to  make  satisfaction.'  And  for  this  purpose,  in  a 
proper  case,  it  will  be  referred  to  a  master,  to  ascertain  and  settie 
the  proper  compensation.*  Therefore,  where  an  arrest  was  made 
by  virtue  of  a  process,  which  issued  irregularly  out  of  a  court  of 
equity,  and  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  was  brought  agaiuet 
the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  an  injunction  was  issued  restrain- 
ing the  suit.*  The  same  principle  is  appUed  to  protect  sequestra- 
tors in  possession  under  a  decree  in  a  court  of  equity,  against  auita 
brought  against  them ;  for  the  court  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 
made  a  suitor  at  law ;  but  it  will  examine  for  itself  the  nature  of 
any  adverse  title  upon  application  of  the  party.*  The  same  princi- 
ple is  also  applied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  case  of  receivers.^ 
[But  8  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  protect  a  sheriff  from 
an  action  by  an  owner  of  goods  which  have  been  wrongfully  seized 

'  [  *  Attorney  G«Denl  d.  Wigm,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  Cr.  62 ;  Dawion  e.  Iawm, 
Kij,  260.] 

■  AnU.  §  833;  Pu-ker  s.  Brotrniug,  6  F«ige,  38S;  Mackaj  r.  Blockett,  9 
Fsige,  437 ;  Albui;  Cit^  B&nk  v.  Schenuerhorn,  9  Paige,  372 ;  Tnmer  «.  Tur- 
ner, 8  £ng.  Ltw  &  £q.  187. 

■  Eden  on  Injnnct.  cb.  9,  p.  84;  S  Wooddu.  Lect.  56,  p.  407;  B&iler  ». 
Derereiu,  1  Yern.  269 ;  Frowd  c.  Uwrence,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  665 ;  M&j  0. 
Hook,  2  Dick.  619 ;  8.  c.  cited  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  661,  note ;  Aaton  p.  Benm,  2 
M7lii«  AKeen,  390;  Ex  parte  Umritt,  6  Piige,  126. 

•  GhtUie  V.  Kckering,  1  Keen,  749 ;  Bx  parte  Merritt,  6  Fuge,  125. 

*  Bwle^o.  Devereux,  1  Yern.  269;  e.  c.  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  640,  note;  Fhit 
lipB  e.  Worth,  2  Rn».  &  Mylne,  688. 

■  Angel  D.  Smith,  9  Vei.  338;  atUe,  9  833;  Chklie  t>.  Pickering,  1  Eeen, 
749. 

'  Jjiie,  §  833 ;  Fwker  v.  Browning,  8  Pa^  36S. 
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by  such  eheiiff,  ns  the  property  of  aaother,  on  a  writ  iasned  out  of 
chancery.^] 

[  *  §  891  a.  So,  ia  England,  courts  of  equity  often  interpose  to 
prevent  their  own  officers,  or  persons  employed  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  court,  from  proceeding  at  law.  Thus,  commiasionera  for 
the  ezamiiiatioQ  of  witnesses  have  been  restrained  from  proceed- 
ing at  law  to  recover  tiieir  fees ; '  and  tlie  same  principle  has  been 
applied  to  an  auctioneer  who  has  sold  property  under  an  order  of 
court."    . 

§  891  (.  But  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  well  settled  rule  of  equity 
law,  that  the  court  has  no  nght  to  grant  an  iqjanctiou  f^ainst  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  suit.*  The  ground  of  this  is  very 
apparent ;  for  although  one  not  a  party  may  be  notified  of  the  peti> 
tion  for  injunction,  and  may  appear  to  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ing, he  does  not  thereby  secure  the  full  benefit  of  being  made  a 
party.  He  baa  the  right  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  biU  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  and  to  appeal  or  bring  a 
bill  of  review,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  review,  or  a  motion  for 
reheaiing.  In  short,  as  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  equity  are 
tn  personam  the  court  have  no  such  jurisdiction  over  those  not  - 
parties  as  will  enable  them  to  render  valid  judgments  afiecting  their 
rights.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  limiting  injunctions  to 
the  parties  to  the  suit  are  where  the  person  is  the  mere  servant  or 
agent  of  the  party,  ^  the  solicitor  or  agent  or  tenant  of  the  party, 
whose  acts  are  the  same  as  if  done  by  the  party,  and  who  aro 
equally  subject  to  the  process  of  the  court  against  the  party  as  the 
party  himself.] 

§  892.  Injunctions  to  restrain  suits  at  law  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  common  or  special.  The  common  ii^unddon  (as  it  is  called),  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  boobs  of  reports  and  practice,  is  the 
writ  of  ii^unction  issued  upon  and  for  the  default  of  the  defendant, 

>  Oojon  t).  WMbboume,  14  Jnriit.  497.  [*In  aUter.case  Uie  refoul  to  in- 
terfere if  put  apon  the  ground,  A&t  the  sheriff  did  not  sppij  to  the  court  for 
proWetion,  tl  the  euliest  moment ;  and  that  he  b«d  notice,  tX,  the  time  of  the 
•eizme,  Ihit  the  gooda  were  not  the  property  of  the  penon,  against  whom  tha 
prooeai  iiaaed.  Tofton  c.  Harding,  6  Jnr.  n.  s.  116.  See  alio  Peak  v.  Crane, 
24  Vt.  146. 

*  See  Blundell  e.  Gladstone,  9  Sim.  4^ ;  Ambrose  e.  Dnnmow  Union,  8 
Bear.  43. 

»  In  rt  Weaver,  3  M.  &  C.  441. 

*  Schallc  e.  Schmidt,  1  McCarter,  268.] 
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in  not  appearing  to  or  answeriBg  the  bill.  It  is  also  granted,  vhere 
the  defendant  obtains  an  order  for  further  time  to  answer,  or  for 
&  commission  (commonly  called  a  dedimua),  to  take  his  answer.^ 
Id  all  these  cases  the  injunction  is  of  course.'  In  its  terms  the 
trrit  recites,  that  the  defendant  has  not  appeared  or  answered  the 
bill,  and  yet  is  proceeding  at  law ;  and  it  commands  the  defendant 
to  desist  from  all  further  proceedings  at  law,  touching  the  matters 
in  the  bill,  until  he  shall  have  fully  answered  the  bill,  cleared  bis 
contempt,  and  the  court  shall  make  other  orders  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  defendant  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  call  for  a  plea,  and 
to  proceed  to  trial  thereon,  and  for  want  of  a  plea  to  enter  up  judg- 
ment ;  but  execution  is  thereby  stayed.^  Such  is  the  exigency  of 
the  writ.  All  other  inJunctioDB  granted  upon  other  occasions,  or 
involving  other  direcUona,  are  called  special  injunctions.* 

§  893.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  will 
not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  by  way  of  injunction  to  stay  proceed- 
ings  at  law.  lu  the  first  place,  they  will  uot  interfere  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  any  criminal  matters,  or  in  any  cases  not  strictly  of  a 
civil  nature.  As,  for  instance,  they  will  not  grant  an  injunction  to 
stay  proceedings  on  a  mandamus,  or  an  indictment,  or  an  informa^ 
tion,  or  a  writ  of  prohibition.'  But  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
cases  where  the  parties  seeking  redress  by  such  proceedings  are 
not  the  plaintiflb  iu  equity ;  for  if  they  are,  the  court  possesses 
power  to  restrain  them  personally  from  proceeding,  at  the  same 
time  upon  tlie  same  matter  of  right,  for  redress  in  the  form  of  a 
civil  suit,  and  of  a  criminal  prosecution."  In  such  cases,  the 
injunction  is  merely  incidental  to  the  ordinary  power  of  the  court 

1  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  3,  p.  59  to  61 ;  id.  ch.  4.  p.  68  to  72;  Gilb.  For.  Ro- 
namch.  11,  p.  194;  James  e.  Downet,  18  Ve».623. 

'  Ibid.  I  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juried.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  339 ;  Newl.  Pr.  Ch.  4, 
S7. 

■  Eden  on  Injunct.  Append,  p.  370;  Barton's  Suit  in  Eq.  48,  note. 

*  Eden  on  Injanct.  ch.  4,  p.  78 ;  id.  ch.  14,  p.  290 ;  Vipan  v.  Mortlock,  2 
Meriv.  476 ;  Jtmea  v.  Downea,  18  Ves.  522,  S23 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  S, 
ch.  2,  g  1,  p.  339 ;  Dnimmond  p.  Pigoa,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  168 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq. 
JnHsd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  341,  342. 

*  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2,  p.  41,  42;  Lord  Montague  f.Dndman,  2Tes.  396; 
8  Wooddes.  Lect.  66,  p.  413 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juried.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  3^:9. 

*  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2,  p.  42 ;  Mayor  of  York  e.  Pilkington,  2  Atk.  302 ; 
Lord  Montague  e.  Dudman,  2  Yei.  396 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Cleaver,  18  Vea. 
220 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  308,  309 ;  3  Wooddea.  Leut.  66, 
p.  413,  414. 
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to  impose  temiB  upon  parties,  who  seek  its  aid  in  furtherance  of 
their  rights.  [NeiUier  will  courts  of  equity  eiyoiD  the  United 
States  goYennneot  from  prosecating  a  suit  at  law,  ^ce  the  gov- 
emmeDt  is  aot  liable  to  be  sued  except  by  its  own  consent  given  by 
law.^] 

[*§  893  a.  Where  the  moneys  ofa  town  are  being  ill^ally  appro- 
priated by  the  vote  of  the  majority  the  proper  remedy  is  by  itguac- 
tion.  The  legal  remedy  to  recover  back  the  tax  is  inadequate ;  ^  and 
a  city  may  be  enjoined  from  issuing  its  bonds  under  aa  act  of  the 
legislature  which  is  unconstitutional  when  applicatioa  is  made  by  a 
creditor  whose  rights  will  be  thereby  impaired.^  Necessary  counsel 
fees,  paid  by  the  party  during  the  operation  of  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion and  in  consequence  thereof,  should  be  allowed  in  the  suit  upon 
the  injunction  bond  required  to  indemnify  the  party  against  loss 
occasioned  thereby.*  But  interest  upon  the  debt  stayed  in  its  col- 
lection by  the  ii^unetion  is  not  a  proper  item  in  the  recovery  on  the 
bond.^  The  courts  of  equity  will  protect  the  purchaser  of  the 
good-will  of  a  business  from  an  infringement  of  the  patronage  con- 
veyed, and  which  the  seller  covenanted  not  to  interfere  with.^  An 
insular  oi^nization  of  a  religioUs  society  will  be  perpetually  en- 
joined from  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  society  or  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  regular  de  facto  oi^anization  having 
possession  of  the  estate  and  functions  of  the  society.'^] 

§  894.  In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  against 
a  judgment  at  law,  where  the  case  in  equity  proceeds  upon  a  de- 
fence equally  available  at  law,  but  the  plaintiET  ought  to  establish 
Bome  special  ground  for  relief.^  The  doctrine  goes  yet  farther ; 
and  it  may  be  asserted  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  a  defence  caimot 
be  set  up,  as  the  ground  of  a  bill  in  equity  for  an  injunction,  which 
has  been  fully  and  fairly  tried  at  law,  although  it  may  be  the  opinion 
of  a  court  of  equity,  that  the  defence  ought  to  have  been  sustained 

>  HiU  V.  United  Sutei,  9  How.  386 ;  United  Sutea  r.  UcLemmre,  i  How.  fiSS. 

■  [  *  Webiter  e.  HarwiDton,  92  Conn.  181. 

*  Smilh  D.  Appleton,  19  Wis.  468. 

*  Deirr  Bank  p.  He&Ih,  4fi  N.  H.  521. 

•  Ibia. 

•  Angier  e.  Webber,  U  Allea,  211. 

1  Reforaed  Hetbodut  Sodety  of  DonglaM  v.  Dropffl,  97  Mass.  849.] 

■  Hurison  v.  Netdeihip,  2  Ifylne  &  Keen,  423 ;  Mniraj  o.  Grabuu,  6  Paige, 
622 ;  Lodcard  t>.  Lockard,  16  Ala.  423 ;  Foster  v.  The  Sute  Bank,  17  Ala.  673. 
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at  taw.^  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  most  be  of 
a  very  special  nature.^  But  relief  will  be  granted  where  the  de- 
fence could  not  at  the  time,  or  under  the  circumstances,  be  made 
available  at  law,  without  any  laches  of  the  party.'  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  a  party  should  recover  a  judgment  at  law  for  a  debt, 
and  the  defeudant  should  afterwards  hnd  a  receipt  under  the  pkia- 
tifTs  own  hand  for  the  very  money  in  question,  the  defendant 
(where  there  was  no  laches  on  his  part)  would  be  relieved  by  a 
perpetual  injunction  in  equity.*  So,  if  a  fact  material  to  the  merits 
should  be  discovered  after  a  trial,  which  could  not,  by  ordinary 
diligence,  have  been  ascertained  before,  the  like  relief  would  be 
granted.^  [But  mere  ignorance  of  facts  which  would  have  con- 
stituted a  defence  at  law  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  right  to  relief 
inequity.*] 

§  895.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  relief 
will  not  be  granted  by  staying  proceedings  at  law,  after  a  verdict, 
if  the  party  applying  has  been  guilty  of  laches  as  to  the  matter  of 
defence,  or  might,  by  reasonable  diligence,  have  procured  the 
requisite  proofs  before  the  trial.^    Thus,  if  a  defendant  has  omit- 

'  Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  Bodgaon,  7  Cranch,  336,  337.  See  Walker  v. 
RobbiDB.  14  How.  U.  S.  584;  Hendrickson  t>.  Hinckley.  17  How.  U.  S.  445; 
Briesch  d.  McCauley,  7  Gill,  169 ;  Simpaou  d.  Lord  Howden,  3  Myloe  &  Craig, 
97,  102,  103. 

•  Ibid. ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  hj  Jeremy,  132. 

•  Farqaharson  0.  Pitcher,  3  Russell,  SI ;  Murray  0.  GrahaiD,  6  Paige,  622. 

•  Ante,  §  879 ;  Guaaborough  o.  Gifford,  2  P.  Will.  424 ;  Protberoe  v.  Porman, 
2  Swanst.  227,  232,  £33 ;  Williams  t.  Lee,  8  Atk,  224.  See  Hankey  c.  Temon. 
2  Cox,  12,  14;  Tajlor  v.  Shepberd,  1  Younge  &  CoU.  277,  279.  280;  Uennell 
V,  Kelland,  1  £q.  Abridg.  377,  pi.  2 ;  Baronne  c.  Brent,  4  Vem.  176  ;  Smith  o. 
Lowiy,  1  Johns.  Gh.  330,  821;  Marine  Ids.  Co.  v.  Hodgion,  7  Cranch,  336, 
337.  The  cases  on  tbis  subject  are  not  perhaps  quite  reconcilable' with  each  other. 
But  I  have  given  in  the  text  what  seems  the  iair  result  of  the  leading  authorities. 
The  caae  of  Ibe  receipt  stated  in  Gainsborough  v.  Gifford,  2  P.  Will.  424,  aeenu 
to  have  been  doubted  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Protberoe  n.  Forman,  2  Swanat.  232, 
233.  But  it  has  been  recognized,  either  absolutely  or  in  a  qualilied  manner,  in 
other  cases.  See  Williams  c.  Lee,  3  Atk.  224 ;  Hennell  c.  Kelland,  1  Eq.  Abridg. 
377,  pi.  2;  Smith  0.  Lowiy,  1  Johns.  Cb.  320;  Hankey  «.  Vernon,  2  Cox,  12. 

•  SeeSewellf.FreestoD,  1  Ch.  Gas.  65;  Jarvie  e.  Chandler,  1  Turn.  A  Rqh. 
319;  IglehartB.  Lee,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  614. 

•  TaUaferro  c.  Branch  Bank,  23  Ala.  755. 

'  Protberoe  e.  Forman,  2  Swaiut.  227,  232,  233 ;  Curtesa  v.  Smallndge,  1 
Gh.  Caa.  43;  2  Freem.  178.  Tovey  p.  Yonng,  Prec.  in  Chan.  193;  Smith  t>. 
Lowry,  1  Johns.  Ch.  920 ;  Dodge  v.  Strong,  2  Johns.  Ch.  230 ;  Smith  v.  Walker. 
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ted  to  file  a  bill  for  a  discovery  of  facts,  known  t«  him,  and  material 
to  his  defence,  and  has  Buffered  the  case  to  go  to  trial  without  ade- 
quate proof  of  audi  facts,  he  cannot  afterwards  claim  an  injunc- 
tion, or  a  new  trial  from  a  court  of  equity ;  for  it  was  his  own  follj 
not  to  have  prepared  himself  with  such  proof,  or  to  have  filed  a  bill 
for  a  discovery,  and  to  have  procured  a  atay  of  the  trial  until  the 
discovery.^  So,  if  the  facts  on  which  the  bill  is  founded,  although 
discovered  since  the  trial,  might  have  been  established  at  the  trial, 
upon  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  and  the  party  was  put 
upon  the  inquiry,  relief  will  be  refiued."  So,  where  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  at  law  against, a  defendant,  and  he  has  neglected  to 
apply  for  a  new  trial  within  the  time  appoint«d  by  the  rules  of  the 
proper  court  of  law,^  courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for 
an  injunction  upon  an  alleged  ground,  that  the  original  demand 
was  unconscientious  or  the  subject-matter  of  an  account,  provided 
it  was  competent  for  the  party  to  have  laid  those  grounds  before 
the  jury  on  tiie  trial,  or  before  the  court  of  law,  upon  the  motion 
of  a  new  trial.* 

§  895  a.  Indeed,  this  doctrine  is  not  limited  to  mere  cases  de- 
cided in  the  courts  of  common  law ;  but  it  is  applicable  to  all 
cases  where  the  matter  of  the  controversy  has  been  already  decided 
on  by  another  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, even  though  it  be  a 
foreign  court  or  where  it  might  have  been  made  available  in  that 

8  8.  *  M.  131 ;  Trevor  v.  McKay,  16  Geo.  650 ;  Sample  o.  Barnes,  14  How. 
70;  Powell  v.  Stewart,  17  Ala.  719. 

'  Sewell  p.  Freetton,  1  Ch.  Cas.  65 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  132 ;  Prothe- 
Toe  V.  Fonnari,  2  Swanst.  227,  S32,  23S,  and  note  (b).  See  also  Uankey  0. 
Vemon.  2  Cox,  12;  Williami  v.  Lee,  3  Atk,  224;  Baronne  v.  Brent,  1  Vem. 
176 ;  Richarda  i>.  Symmes,  2  Atk.  819 ;  Tajlor  v.  Shepherd,  1  Younge  &  Coll. 
271,  280;  Whitmore  v.  Thornton,  3  Price,  231 ;  Field  v.  Beaumont,  1  Swanet. 
209;  Smith  c.  Lowiy.  1  Johns.  Ch.  820;  Barker  n.  Elkina,  1  Johns  Ch.  465 ;  Mc- 
Yickar  e.  WolcoU,  4  Johns.  510;  Lansing  v.  Eddf,  1  Johns.  Ok.  49,  51 ;  Le 
Gnen  v.  OouTemear,  1  Johns.  Cas.  436. 

*  Taylor  v.  Shepherd.  1  Tonnge  &  Coll.  271,  280. 

*  [It  seems,  if  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  move  for  a  new  trial  in  the  court 
where  the  Tordict  was  rendered,  equity  will  grant  a  new  trial.  Knifong  p.  Hen- 
dricks, 2  Gratt.  212.] 

«  Bateman  v.  Willoe,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  201 ;  Lansing  o.  Eddy,  1  Johns.  Ch.  49; 
Smith  r.Lowry,  1  Johns.  Ch.  320;  Barkerc.  Elkins,  IJohns.  Ch.  465;  Simpson  r. 
Hart,  1  Johns.  Ch.  97,  08 ;  Dodge  t>.  Strong,  2  Johns.  Ch.  228 ;  Duncan  v.  Lyon, 
S  Johns.  Ch.  Sfil ;  Bnrton  r.  Wiley,  26  Venn.  480 ;  Falls  v.  Robinson,  5  Mary. 
land,  36a;  Poiter  r.  Wood,  6  Johns.  Ch.  90;  Nortono.  Woods,  5Faige,  249. 
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court,  as  a  matter  of  claim  or  defence,  in  a  sait  pending  in  such 
court.  For  it  has  been  truly  said,  not  to  be  the  practice  of  courts 
of  equity  to  assume  juriBdiction  in  favor  of  parties,  who  having 
bad  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  title  in  another  court,  where 
the  matter  has  been  properly  the  subject  of  adjudication,  have 
either  missed  that  opportunity,  or  have  not  thought  proper  to 
bring  their  title  forward.* 

§  896.  The  general  reasoning  upon  which  this  doctriDC  is  mun- 
ttuned,  is  the  common  maxim,  that  courts  of  equity,  like  courts  of 
law,  require  due  and  reasonable  diligence  from  all  parties  in  suits, 
and  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  suppress  multiplicity  of  suits.  Lord 
Redesdole  has  stated  it  with  great  clearness  and  force.  "  It  is  not 
sufficient  (said  he)  to  show  that  injustice  has  been  done,  but  that 
it  has  been  done  under  circumstances  which  authorize  the  court  to 
interfere.  Because  if  a  matter  has  been  already  investigated  in  a 
court  of  justice,  according  to  the  common  and  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
vestigation, a  court  of  equity  cannot  take  on  itself  to  enter  into  it 
again.  Rules  are  established,  some  by  the  legislature,  some  by  the 
courts  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  litigation. 
And  it  is  more  important  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  litigation 
than  that  justice  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Tlie  truth  is,  that, 
owing  to  the  inattention  of  parties,  and  several  other  causes,  exact 
justice  can  very  seldom  be  done." "  "  The  inattention  of  parties,  in 
a  court  of  law,  can  scarcely  be  made  a  subject  for  the  interference 
of  a  court  of  equity.  There  may  be  cases  cognizable  at  law,  and 
also  in  equity,  and  of  which  cognizance  cannot  he  effectually  taken 
at  law ,  and,  therefore,  equity  does  sometimes  interfere,  as  iu  cases 
of  complicated  accounts,  where  the  party  has 'not  made  defence, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  effectually  at  law.  So, 
where  a  verdict  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  where  a  party  has 
possessed  himself  improperly  of  something,  by  means  of  which 
he  has  an  unconscientious  advantage  at  law,  which  equity  will 

>  Marquis  of  Breftdalbftne  e.  Marquis  o(  Chondos,  2  Mjloe  &  Crsig,  721,  7S2, 
783;  Norton  e.  Woods,  5  Fuge,  249.  A  foreign  judgment  is  dow  generally 
beld  to  be  M  coDclosive  as  a  domestic  judgment,  when  it  has  been  rendered  upon 
tbe  merits.  But  still,  it  maj'  be  affected  by  fraud,  and  if  it  is  sought  to  be  made 
available  here,  an  injuncUon  will  lie  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  will  lie  to  any' 
other  security,  or  anj  judgment  here.  Bowles  v.  Oir,  1  Younge  &  Coll. 
464, 473. 

■  BaUman  v.  Willoe,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  204;  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hodgaon,  7 
Cranch,  386,  837.    See  also  Barker  c.  Elkius,  1  Johns.  Ch.  465. 
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either  put  out  of  the  way,  or  restrain  faim  from  asing.  But  vith- 
out  circumstances  of  that  kind,  I  do  cot  know  that  equity  ever  does 
interfere  to  graiit  a  trial  of  a  matter  whitfi  has  been  already  dis> 
cuflsed  in  a  court  of  law,  a  matter  capable  of  being  discussed  there, 
and  over  which  a  court  at  law  had  full  jurisdiction."  ^  "A  bill  for 
a  new  trial  is  watched  by  equity  with  extreme  jealousy.  It  must 
see,  that  injustice  has  been  done  not  merely  through  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  parties,  but  some  such  reasons  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned must  exist."  ' 

§  897.  In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  a 
party  by  an  injunction  to  a  judgment,  or  other  proceedings  at  law, 
against  a  mistake  in  pleading  [or  a  failure  from  accident  to  file  a 
aeioS  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  which  may  be  enforced  in  law*],  or 
in  the  conduct  of  the  cause ;  *  or,  when  he  has  failed  in  obtaining 
fresh  eridence ;  or,  merely  to  let  in  new  corroborative  evidence ; ' 
or,  because  a  question  of  law  has  been  erroneously  decided  by  the 
■   court  of  law.' 

§  898.  In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  grant  an  in- 
junction to  stay  proceedings  at  law,  merely  on  account  of  any 
defect  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  where  such  proceedings  are 
pending.^  It  has  been  said  that,  although  courts  of  equity  do  not 
profess  to  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  any  such  defect  of  jurisdic- 
tion, yet,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  ordinary  in- 
■taoces  of  this  species  of  interposition  by  the  equity  courts  in 
England  seems  exclusively  founded  upon  it ;  namely,  where  a  suit 
is  instituted  in  the  Spiritual  Court  for  tithes,  and  a  modus  is  set 
up  as  a  defence.^  Perhaps  this  criticism  is  a  little  too  refined. 
The  spiritual  courts  have  a  general  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 

'  Batenutn  d,  WillM,  1  Sch.  &  Left.  205,  206.  *  Ibid.  p.  206. 

*  HudsOD  V.  Kline,  9  GraU.  879. 

'  Se«  George  v.  Stnmge,  10  Gratt  499;  Jamisoii  e.  Ua.y,  8  English,  600; 
State  Bank  c.  Stanton,  2  Gilm.  3&2. 

*  Eden  on  Injnnct.  di.  3,  p.  10,  11;  Stephenson  c.  Wilson,  2  Vem.  S2S; 
Blackball  e.  Comba,  2  P.  Will.  70 ;  Holworthj  c.  MoriJock,  1  Cox,  141 ;  Kemp 
V.  Mackrell,  2  Ves.  679 ;  Stevens  o.  Praed,  2  Ves.  Jr.  619  j  Ware  v.  Horwood, 
14  Vet.  31 ;  Lansing  v.  Eddy,  1  Johns.  Ch.  49 ;  Hankey  o.  Vernon,  2  Cox,  12. 

■  Hot.  Ina.  Co.  D.  Hodgson,  T  Cranch,  33S,  337;  Simpson  e.  Hart,  1  Johns. 
Cfa.  95  to '99 ;  Hnnt  e.  Coachman,  6  Bich.  £q.  286. 

'  [As  where  no  process  had  been  leg&Uy  served  ou  the  defendant.  SecoT  e. 
Woodward,  8  Ala.  600,  767  ;  Walker  e.  Bobbins,  14  How.  684.] 

*  Eden  on  Injnnct.  ch.  7,  p.  1S7. 
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tithes ;  and,  if  the  defendant  should  plead  a  modtis  in  a  sait  there 
for  tithes,  and  the  modus  should  be  admitted,  the  spiritual  courts 
are  not  ousted  of  their  ^risdietion.  But  if  the  modus  should  be 
denied,  then  the  spiritual  courts  cannot  proceed,  propter  triationit 
d^ectum,  and  a  prohibition  lies.  The  jurisdiction  then  attaches  in 
equity  in  such  cases,  not  upon  the  ground  of  a  waut  of  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  oourts  over  the  suit,  hut  upon  the 
ground  of  the  remedy  there,  under  Buch  circumstances,  not  being 
adequate  and  complete ;  and  the  injunction  follows  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.' 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  said :  "  Injunctions  in  this 
court  are  granted  upon  a  suggestion  of  something  which  affects 
the  rights  or  convenience  of  the  party  in  the  proceedings  in  the 
other  court,  or  where  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction."^  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  by 
oourts  of  equity  in  cases  of  legacies,  where  an  injunction  is  issued 
against  proceedings  in  the  spiritual  courts.^ 

§  899.  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether  courts 
of  equity  have  authority  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  for- 
eign countries,  \othing  can  be  clearer  than  the  proposition  that 
the  courts  of  one  country  cannot  exercise  any  control  or  superin- 
tending authority  over  those  of  another  country.  The  indepen- 
dence, equality,  and  sovereignty  of  every  country  would  repudiate 
any  such  interference,  as  inconsistent  with  its  own  supremacy 
within  its  owu  territorial  domains.  But  although  the  courts  of 
one  country  have  no  authority  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  courta 
of  another,  they  have  an  undoubted  authority  to  control  all  persona 
and  things  within  their  own  territorial  limits.  When,  theref(H'e, 
both  parties  to  a  suit  in  a  foreign  country,  are  resident  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  another  country,  the  courts  of  equity  in  the 
latter  may  act  in  perionam  upon  those  parties,  and  dii-ect  them, 
by  injunction,  to  proceed  no  further  in  such  suit.  In  such  a  case, 
these  courts  act  upon  acknowledged  principles  of  public  law  in 
regard  to  jurisdiction.  They  60  not  pretend  to  direct  or  control 
the  foreign  court,  but,  without  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  disput«,  they  consider  the  equities  between  the 
parties,  and  decree  in  personam  according  to  those  equities  ;  and 

>  See  Rotbenun  0.  FanBhair,  3  Atk.  627,  629,  6S0 ;  ante,  g  519.  52a 
'  Ibid.  *  Ibid. ;  anle,  §  590  to  603. 
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enforce  obedience  to  their  decrees  by  proceae  in  personam.^  Hence, 
it  ia  the  known  habit  of  courts  of  equity  to  relieve  in  cases  of 
1  £den  on  Injnnct.  ch.  7,  p.  141,  142;  ante,'%  743,  744;  Com.  Dig.  ch.  3, 
X.;  4  W.  27;  Lord  Cnnttown  o.  Johnaton,  3  Tea.  Jr.  170,  182;  Beckford  v. 
Kemble,  1  Sim.  ft  Stn.  7 ;  Harrison  v.  Gumey,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  562 ;  Mead  v. 
Menitt,  2  Paige,  404 ;  MitcbeU  p.  Bunch,  2  Paige,  606 ;  PorUrlington  b.  Soulby, 
3  M.  &  Keen,  104;  Bowles  v.  Orr,  1  Yoange  &  Coll.  464.  In  Fortarlington  o. 
Soulbj',  the  Lord  Chancellor  said :  "  Sooa  after  the  Restoration,  and  when  this, 
like  eveiy  other  branch  of  the  court'e  jurisdiction,  waa,  if  not  in  ita  infancy,  at 
least  far  from  tfaat  maturity  which  it  attained  under  tJie  illustrious  aeries  of  chan- 
cellors, the  Nottinghams  and  Macclesfields,  the  parents  of  equitj,  the  point  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  consideration  in  a  case  which  came  before  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  which  ia  reported  shortly  in  Freeman's  Reports,  and  aomewhat  more  fultj 
in  Chancery  Cases,  nnder  ihe  name  of  Lore  r.  Baker,  2  Freem.  126 ;  1  Ch.  Cas. 
67.  In  lyove  v.  Baker  it  appears  that  one  only  of  several  parties  who  had  begun 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Leghorn  was  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  there, 
and  the  court  allowed  the  tubpana  to  be  served  on  him,  and  that  this  shonid  be 
good  aervice  on  the  rest.  So  far  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  scrapie  in 
extending  the  jurisdiction.  Lord  Clarendon  refused  the  injunction  to  restrain 
these  proceedings  at  Leghorn,  after  advising  with  the  other  judges.  But  the 
report  adds :  '  Scd  quart,  for  all  the  bar  was  of  another  opinion ' ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  when  the  argument  against  issuing  it  was  used,  that  this  conrt  bad  no  aa- 
tbority  to  bind  a  foreign  court,  the  answer  waa  ^ven  that  the  injunction  was  not 
directed  to  the  foreigu  court,  but  to  the  party  within  the  jurisdiction  here.  A 
Tery  sound  answer,  as  it  appears  to  me ;  for  the  same  argument  might  apply  to 
«  court  within  this  country,  which  no  order  of  this  court  ever  affects  to  bind,  our 
orders  being  only  pointed  at  the  parties,  to  restrain  them  frOm  proceeding.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  case  of  Love  v.  Baker,  has  not  been  recognized  or  followed  in 
later  times.  Two  instances  are  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Eargrave's  collection,  of  the 
jnriadiction  being  recognized ;  and  in  the  case  of  Wamton  c.  May,  6  Yes.  71 ; 
see  also  Kennedy  e.  Earl  of  Caasillia,  2  Swanst.  31S;  Bushby  o.  Muoday,  0 
Mad-  297 ;  Harrison  e.  Gumey,  2  J.  &  W.  56S ;  Beauchamp  ».  Marqnis  of  Hnnt- 
ley,  Jac.  646,  which  underwent  so  much  discussion,  part  of  tbe  decree  was  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  entering  up  any  judgment,  or  carrying  on  any  action 
in  what  is  called  '  the  Court  of  Great  Seaaion  in  Scotland,'  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Coort  of  Session.  I  have  directed  a  search  to  be  made  for  precedents  in 
case  the  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  in  any  instances  which  have  not  been 
reported ;  and  one  has  been  found  directly  in  point.  It  ia  the  case  of  Campbell 
e.  Honlditch,  in  1820,  where  Lord  Eldon  ordered  an  injuncUon  to  reatrain  the 
defendant  from  farther  proceeding  in  an  action  which  he  had  commenced  before 
the  Conrt  of  Seaaion  in  Scotland.  From  tbe  note,  which  his  lordship  himself 
wrote  Dpon  the  petition,  requiring  a  liirther  affidavit,  and  &om  hia  refusing  tbe 
injunction  to  the  extent  prayed,  it  ia  clear  that  be  paid  particular  attention  to  it. 
Thia  precedent,  therefore,  is  of  very  high  authority.  In  trudi,  nothing  can  be 
more  nnlbunded  than  the  doubts  of  the  jnriadiction.  That  ia  grounded,  like  all 
other  jnrisdiction  of  the  court,  not  upon  any  pretension  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 
mnd  administratiTe  ri^ts  abroad,  but  on  the  circumstance  of  the  person  of  tbe 
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contracts  and  other  matters,  reapectiug  lands  situated  in  foreign 
countries.' 

§  900.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  general  pnnciple, 
the  jurisdiction  to  stay  proceedings  in  suits  in  foreign  countries, 
hj  injunction  in  peraoTiam  upon  parties  resident  within  the  realm, 
was  greatly  doubted  in  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship, afl«r  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  decided  against  tlie 
jurisdiction.  His  decision,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
bar ;  >  and  the  doctrine  baa,  in  modem  times,  been  completely 

party,  on  Kbom  this  order  is  made,  being  within  the  power  of  the  court.  If  the 
coart  can  command  him  to  bring  home  good*  from  abroad,  or  to  aMign  chattel 
interests,  or  to  conrej  real  property  locally  situate  abroad ;  if,  for  ingtance,  as 
in  Penn  d.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vei.  Sen.  444,  it  can  decree  the  performance  of  an 
agreement  touching  the  boundary  of  a  prorince  in  North  America ;  or,  as  in  the 
esse  of  TelloT  r.  Carteret,  2  Vem.  446,  can  fbrecloae  a  mortgage  in  the  Isle  of 
Sark,  one  of  the  channel  islands ;  in  precisely  the  like  manner  it  con  restrain  dte 
party  being  within  the  Umits  of  its  jurisdiction,  from  doing  any  thing  abr'oad, 
whether  the  thing  forbidden  be  a  conveyance  or  other  act,  in  paii,  or  the  insti- 
tntiug  or  prosecution  of  an  action  in  a  foreign  conrt.  It  is  npon  these  grounds, 
I  mnst  add,  and  these  precedents,  that  I  choose  to  rest  the  jurisdiction,  and  not 
upon  oertun  others  of  a  very  doubtfnl  nature,  such  is  6it  power  aaaumed  in  the 
year  1682,  in  Ar^asse  v.  Maschamp,  1  Vera.  7fi,  and  again  by  Lord  Maccles- 
field, in  the  year  1724,  in  Fryer  e.  Bemanl,  S  P.  Will.  261,  of  granting  a  seqaes- 
tration  against  the  estates  of  a  defendant  sitooted  in  Ireland.  The  reasons  given 
by  that  great  jndge  in  the  latter  case  plainly  show  that  he  went  upim  a  ground 
which  would  now  be  untenable ;  vis.,  what  be  terms,  the  superintendent  power  of 
the  courts  in  this  country  over  those  in  Ireland.  And,  indeed,  he  supports  his 
order  by  expressly  referring  to  the  right,  then  daimed  by  the  King's  Bench  in 
England,  to  reverse  the  judgments  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  TUs  preten- 
sion, however,  has  long  ago  been  abandoned,  and  has,  indeed,  been  discontinued 
by  parliamentary  interposition ;  and  the  power  of  enforcing  in  Ireland  judgments 
pronounced  here,  and  vice  verta,  is  at  the  present  time  the  subject  of  legislative 
oonsideration."    Anie,  §  743,  744. 

■  Ibid.;  (tnfa,  S  743,  744;  Archer  d.  Preston,  1  Eq.  Abridg.  188;  Earl  of 
Arghuse  D.  Huschamp,  1  Yem.  76 ;  s.  c.  3  Ch.  266 ;  Eari  of  Kildare  r.  Eustace, 
1  Vem.  419 ;  8.  o.  3  Ch.  Cas.  18S ;  1  Eq^  Abridg.  133 ;  Toller  c.  Carteret,  3 
Tern.  494;  8.  C.  1  Eq.  Abridg.  134,  pi.  6;  Foster  e.  Vassall,  8  Atk.  68S;  Peno 
V.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Yes.  444;  Cranstown  v.  Johnston,  3  Vaa.  170;  White  n. 
Hall,  12  Ves.  821 ;  Porterlington  d.  Soulby  3  Mylne  &  Keen,  104 ;  Wharton  e. 
May,  6  Ves,  71 ;  Maasie  n.  Watts,  6  Crancb,  168, 160 ;  Brigga  v.  French.  1  Sum- 
ner. .'^.04;  tade,  S  743,1744. 

■  Love  D.  Baker,  1  Ch.  Cas.  67 ;  8.  O.  2  Freem.  125 ;  Pottarlington  v.  Soulby, 
3  Mylne  &  Keen,  104,  107,  and  the  comments  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  cited 
ante,  g  899,  note ;  Bnnbniy  0.  Bnnbnry,  2  £q.  Jnrist.  CEogliah)  for  1889,  p- 
104,  111. 
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established  the  other  vajr.  It  is  now  held  thai;  whenever  the  par- 
ties are  resident  within  a  country,  the  courts  of  that  country  bare 
fun  authority  to  act  upon  them  personally  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  suits  in  a  foreign  country,  as  the  ends  of  justice  may  re- 
quire ;  and  with  that  view  to  order  them  to  take,  or  to  omit  to 
take,  any  steps  and  proceedings  in  any  other  court  of  justice, 
whether  in  the  same  country,  or  in  any  foreign  country.^  There  is 
one  exception  to  this  doctrine  which  has  been  long  recognized  in 
America ;  and  that  is,  that  the  State  courts  cannot  enjoin  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  ^  nor  the  latter  in  the  for^ 
mer  courts.'  This  exception  proceeds  upon  peculiar  grounda  of 
municipal  and  constitutional  law,  the  respective  courts  being  en- 
tirely competent  to  administer  full  relief  in  the  suits  pending 
therein.*  But  the  like  doctrine  has  been  recently  applied  by  the 
State  courts  to  suits  and  judgments  in  other  American  State  courte, 
where  the  latter  are  competent  to  administer  the  proper  relief.^ 

§  901.  Another  class  of  cases  of  analogous  nature  to  which  the 
process  of  injunction  is  also  most  beneficially  applied  is  to  sup- 
press undue  and  vexatious  litigation.  We  have,  already  seen  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  in  cases  of  bills  of  peace.^  But  courts 

■  Bmbbf  B.  Mandjtr,  6  Mad.  807,  308 ;  Craiksbuiks  n.  Bobarts,  6  M&d.  104 ; 
Eden  on  InjuDct.  ch.  7,  p.  141,  142;  Great  Falls  Co.  e.  Worrier,  3  Foster,  462; 
^le  Carron  Iron  Co.  v.  Hsclaren,  S6  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  37.  See,  however, 
Jonea  o.  G«ddea,  1  PhiUipa,  Ch.  7S6;  Beckferd  s.  Eedble,  1  &m.  &  Stu.  7; 
mU.  §  743,  744. 

'  See  English  r.  &CIler,  2  Rich.  Eq.  S20. 

»  But  pee  Craft  o.  Lathrop,  2  Wallace,  Jr.  103. 

*  DiggB  r.  Wolcott,  4  Cranch,  179 ;  McKim  s.  Yoorhien,  7  Cranch,  279.  See 
alao  Cmikahai^s  e.  Robarta,  6  Mad.  101.  In  Mead  d.  Merritt  (2  Paige,  404, 
405),  Hr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  after  admitting  the  general  principles,  said  that 
it  had  frequently  been  decided  in  that  court  (the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New 
York),  that  it  would  not  sustain  an  injunction  bill  to  restrain  a  suitor  proceeding 
previoustj  commenced  in  a  sister-state,  or  in  an/ of  the  federal  courts.  That  not 
onl;  comity,  bat  public  policy,  forbade  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.  In  Mitchell 
■.  Bonch  (3  Paige,  606),  the  same  court  not  only  asserted  jurisdiction  to  decree 
the  application  of  real  property,  aitnate  ont  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  bnt 
to  compel  the  defendant,  either  to  bring  the  property  in  dispute  within  the 
joriadiction  of  the  court,  or  to  execute  a  conveyance  or  transfer  thereof,  so  as  to 
vest  the  legal  title,  as  well  as  the  possession,  according  to  the  lex  rei  tita, 
JjiU,  S  743.  744. 

>  Mead  e.  Merntt,  2  Paige,  402 ;  Bicknell  e.  Field,  B  Paige,  440,  444 ;  Grant 
V.  Qnick,  6  Sandf.  812. 

*  The  ■preioD.tioa  of  mnl^licity  of  snits  ia  a  distinct  ground,  upon  which  conrta 
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of  equity  are  not  limited  in  their  juriadictioii  to  cases  of  this  sort. 
On  the  contrary,  they  poBsess  the  power  to  restraiD  and  enjoin 
parties  in  all  other  cases  of  vexatious  litigation.^  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, vhere  a  party  is  guilty  of  continual  and  repeated  breaches 
of  his  covenants ;  although  it  may  be  said  that  such  breaches  may 
be  recompensed  by  repeated  actions  of  covenant :  yet  a  court  of 
equity  will  interpose,  and  enjoin  the  jarly  from  further  viol&tionB 
of  such  covenants.  For,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the 
power  has,  in  many  instAnces,  been  recognized  at  law,  as  resting 
on  the  very  circumstsace,  that,  without  such  interposition,  the 
party  caji  do  nothing  but  repeatedly  resort  to  law ;  and  when  suits 
have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  vexatious,  for  that 
very  reason  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  attaches.' 

[*  §  901  a.  Where  land  depending  upon  the  same  title  had  been 
laid  out  into  town  lots,  or  otherwise  divided  among  many  occu- 
pants, who  are  threatened  with  numerous  suits,  a  bill  in  equity 
was  held  to  lie  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  quiet 
the  title,  although  the  complainants  had  a  legal  title,  and  conse- 
quently an  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  law,  in  each  particular 
case.*] 

§  902.  Upon  the  same  ground,  courts  of  equity  have  interposed, 
by  way  of  injunction,  to  prevent  a  party,  who  has  been  discharged 
&om  a  contract  by  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court,  from  being 
t^ain  sued  on  the*  same  contract  in  the  courts  of  law  of  another 
State.  Such  a  sentence,  if  obtained  upon  the  merits,  is,  or  certainty 
ought  to  be,  conclusive  between  tlie  parties ;  and  as  such,  there 
would  seem  to  he  a  complete  defence  at  law  f^inst  such  a  new 
suit  by  the  plea  of  ret  judicata.  But  courts  of  equity  have  deemed 
it  right,  nevertheless,  to  sustain  the  jurisdiction ;  because  the 
nature  and  effect  of  a  foreign  Judgment  may  not  be  without  hazard 
and  embarrassment  in  a  suit  at  law ;  and  there  is  great  difference 

of  eqaitj  maint&in  jurisdiction  in  a  variety  of  cases.  Hence  it  is  tfait  where  ft 
court  of  equity  has  acquired  a  juriadiction  for  a  discover;,  it  will,  in  many  cases, 
proceed  to  make  a  final  decree  upon  tbe  merits,  in  order  to  prevent  multiplidtj 
of  suits.    Aiiie,  g  64,  &46. 

'  AtOe.  g  S6S  to  S60;  Eldridge  t.  Hill,  2  Johns.  Cfa.  282;  Cooper.  Eq.  PI. 
l&S,  164. 

■  Waters  r.  Taylor,  2V.&  Beam.  302.  See  aUo  Trustees  of  Uuntingdoa  v. 
NicoU,  3  Johns.  666 ;  Ware  t.  Horwood,  14  Ves.  33. 

*  [  *  Gi«ws  r.  Burcham,  1  Black,  802.] 
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betveeD  domestic  and  forei^  judgments  in  their  forms,  as  well  as 
in  their  effects,  as  records.' 

§  908.  With  a  viev  to  the  same  beneficial  purpose,  and  to  sup- 
press undue  and  mischieTous  litigation,  courts  of  equity  will,  in 
like  manner,  prevent  a  party  from  setting  up  an  unconscientious 
defence  at  law,  or  from  interposing  impediments  to  the  just  rights 
of  the  other  party.'  In  such  cases,  courts  of  equity  act  by  in- 
junction,  and  by  that  process  prohibit  the  party  from  asserting 
Buch  an  QDConscientioua  defence,  or  from  setting  up  such  an  im- 
pediment to  tiie  obstruction  of  justice.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  they 
act,  as  anctUary  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  other  courts. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  q'ectment  is  brought  to  try  a  right  to 
land  in  a  court  of  common  law,  a  court  of  equity  will,  under 
proper  circumstances,  restrain  the  party  in  possession  from  setting 
up  any  tide,  which  may  prevent  the  fair  trial  of  the  right ;  as,  for 
example,  a  term  of  years  or  otlier  outstanding  interest  in  a  trustee, 
or  lessee,  or  mortgagee.  Bnt  this  will  not  be  done  in  every  case ; 
for  as  the  court  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  the  party  in 
possession  ought  not  in  conscience  to  use  an  accidental  advantage, 
to  protect  his  possession  against  a  real  right  in  his  adversary,  if 
there  is  any  counter-equity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
meets  the  reasoning  upon  this  principle,  the  court  will  not  intei^ 
fere.  Thus,  it  will  not  interfere  ^^nst  the  possessor,  who  is  a 
bond  jide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideratbn,  without  notice  of 
the  adverse  claim  at  the  time  of  bis  purchase." 

§  904.  Gases  often  arise,  in  which  a  party  may  be  entitied  to 
proceed  in  a  suit  at  law  for  damages,  when  a  complete  equitable 
defence  exists,^  which  is  yet  incapable  of  being  asserted  at  law. 
In  such  cases  the  suit  at  law  is  treated  as  vexatious,  and  will  be 
stayed  by  an  injunction.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  decree  has  been 
made  against  a  vendor  for  the  sperafic  performance  of  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  land,  notwithstanding  the  vendee  has  not  strictly 

'  Bqitoitb  v.  Jeniuno,  S«l.  Ch.  Cm.  G9  ;  8.  c.  2  Strange,  7S3 ;  MoMley,  1 ; 
oRfe,  §  889. 

■  Eden  on  InjnncL  ch.  16,  p.  349,  860.  See  Mutiii  v.  Nicolls,  3  Sim.  468; 
Bowlei  V.  Orr,  1  Tounge  &  Coll.  464. 

*  Hitford,  £q.  P).  bj  Jeremy,  134,  13a ;  Eden  on  Injuncrt.  ch.  16,  p.  349, 
860;  Bond  t>.  HopkiiK,  1  Sch.  &  Left.  429;  Cooper,  Eq.  PL  14S;  Baker  v. 
MeUiih,  10  Vei.  649. 

*  8ea  McCloUan  v.  Eiunaird,  6  Gratt.  3A2. 
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complied  with  the  termB  of  the  contract,  and  subsequeiitly  a  suit 
is  brought  by  the  Tender  against  the  vendee  for  the  breach  of  the 
contract ;  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  the  «uit  as  being  unjusti- 
fiable and  vexatious.^  So  (as  has  been  already  stated^,  if  a  cred- 
itor should  give  time  to  his  debtor,  and  should  thereby  release  the 
surety  in  equity,  and  be  should  afterwards  proceed  at  law  gainst 
the  surety,  the  suit  would  be  stopped  by  injunction  upon  a  similar 
ground.'  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  an  end  to  the  enu- 
meration of  cases,  in  vhtch  TezatiouB  suits  of  this  sort  have  been 
suppressed  by  injunotioaB,  when  there  was  no  redress  at  law,  and 
yet  when,  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  the  party  was  entitled  to 
complete  protection  against  such  litigation. 

§  905.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  granting  of  injunctions,  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  property 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  The  propriety  of  this  sort  of 
relief  will  at  once  be  seen,  by  considering  a  very  few  cases,  in 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  specific 
property  ;  or  to  preserve  the  title  to  such  property ;  or  to  prevent 
frauds  or  gross  and  irremediable  ityustice  in  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

§  906.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  courts  of  equity,  in  directing  the  delivery  of  title-deeds  and 
other  instruments  to  the  parties  properly  entitled  to  them ; ' 
and  also  in  directing  the  delivery  of  chattels  of  a  peculiar  value, 
and  not  capable  of  compensation,  to  the  lawful  owners.*  Thla 
remedial  justice  is  administered  by  means  of  the  process  of  in- 
junction. In  regard  to  negotiable  securities,  as  by  their  being 
transferred  to  a  bond  fide  holder  without  notice,  the  latter  may  be 
entitled  to  recover  upon  them,  notwithatandii^  any  fraud  in  tti^ 
ori^nal  concoction,  or  the  loss  of  them  by  the  real  owner ;  it  is 
often  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  party,  against  whose 
rights  they  may  be  thus  made  available,  to  obtiun  fui  injunction 
prohibiting  any  such  transfer.^ 

>  Refolds  D.  NelaoD,  6  Mad.  890. 

■  Bank  of  Ireland  c.  BerMford,  6  Dow,  283;  ante,  S  821,  825,  S26;  Bow- 
Euker  o.  Moore,  3  Price,  219.    See  CUi^e  c.  Hent^,  3  Younge  &  Coll.  187. 

'  Ante,  g  703,  70*,  706. 

•  JiUt,  g  709 ;  Fella  v.  Read,  8  Ves.  Jr.  70 ;  Nutbrown  v.  Tbomton,  10  Vea. 
160,  168;  Oabom  t>.  Baak  of  the  United  Sutoa,  9  Wbeaton,  S4fi;  Eden  on 
Injunet.  ch.  14,  p.  818. 

•  Jidt,i70S;  lM»d.  IV.Cb.127;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  cb.  1,  §8,  note  (y); 
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§  907.  The  same  principle  is  fq}plied  to  reatrtdn  the  transfer  of 
stocks.  Thus,  for  instance,  There  there  is  a  controversy  respect- 
ing the  title  to  stock  under  different  wills,  an  injunction  will  be 
granted  to  restrain  any  transfer  pendente  lite.^  So,  an  injunction 
will  be  granted  wbere  the  title  to  stock  is  controverted  between 
principal  and  agent  ;^  or  where  a  trustee  or  agent  attempts  to 
transfer  it  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  party  bene* 
ficiaily  entitled  to  it.°  [*  So  an  injunction  will  be  granted  to  re- 
strain a  party  from  suing  at  law  upon  the  debentures  for  interest, 
or  diridends,  declared  upon  the  shares  of  a  joint^tock  company, 
where  the  shares  held  by  the  defendant  were  fraudulently  issued, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  hoTid  fide  purchased  in  the  market,  in  the 
due  course  of  bosiQess.*]  So,  also,  to  restrain  the  payment' of 
money,  where  it  is  injorions  to  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  or 
where  it  is  in  violation  of  the  trust  to  which  it  should  be  devoted.' 
So,  too,  to  restrain  the  transfer  of  diamonds  or  other  valuables, 
where  the  rightful  owner  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  them.^ 

§  908.  In  like  manner,  an  ii^unction  will  be  granted  to  restrain 
a  party  from  making  vexatious  alienations  of  real  property,  pen- 
dente Ute?  So,  also,  to  restrain  a  vendor  from  conveying  the  legal 
title  to  real  estate  pending  a  suit  for  the  specific  performance  of  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  that  estate.^  For,  in  every  such  case,  the 
plfuutiff  may  be  put  to  the  expense  of  making  the  vendor  a  partf 
to  the  proceedings ;  and,  at  all  nvents,  his  title,  if  he  prevails  in 
the  suit,  may  be  embarrassed  by  such  new  outstanding  title  under 

Smith  D.  Hajtwell,  Amb.  66 ;  lAajA  e.  Gurdon,  S  Swuut.  180 ;  King  v.  Hamlet, 
4  Sim.  22S:  Patrick  e.  Hamtoti,  3  Bro.  Ch.  476;  Eden  on  Injunct.  di.  14,  p. 
292 ;  Oabom  ».  Bulk  of  U.  Sutes,  9  Wheaton,  645 ;  Hood  t>.  AstoD,  1  Buuell, 
412.    See  Hodgson  e.  Hturay,  2  Simons,  516. 

>  King  V.  King,  6  Vei.  172. 

'  Chedworth  v.  Edwanb,  8  Vet.  46.  Bat  see  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  128,  note  (e) ; 
Oabom  r.  Bank  ofU.  Slates,  9  Wheaton,  84fi. 

>  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  U.  Statu,  9  Wheaton,  844,  Mfi ;  Stead  v.  Clay,  1  Sim. 
294 ;  Bogen  e.  Rogen,  1  Anst.  174. 

'  {*  Athennnm  Life  Ata.  Co.  p.  Pooley,  3  Be  G.  &  J.  294.] 

*  See  Reeve  v.  Farkini,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  S90;  Whittingham  v.  BnTgoyne,  S 
Anrt.  900;  Oi«en  o.  Lowee,  3  Bio.  Ch,  217. 

*  Ximinea  o.  Fnuco,  1  Dick.  149 ;  Tonniiu  v.  Prant,  I  Dick.  387 ;  Eden  on 
bjimct.  ch.  14,  p.  313. 

T  Dalj  e.  KeUj,  4  Dow,  440 ;  onie,  §  406 ;  powt,  %  95S. 

*  Echliffv.  Baldwin,  16  Vea.  267  ;  Dal;;- ■>•  KeU^,  4  Dow,  486;  Mitf.  Eq.  Fl. 
bf  Jeremy,  46,  135,  1S6,  137. 
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the  transfer.^  AJUiough  tbe  maxim  is,  pendente  lite  nil  innov^UTy 
that  maxim  iB  not  to  be  understood  as  warranting  tlie  concluBioD> 
that  tlie  conveyance  so  made  is  absolutely  null  and  void  at  all 
times,  and  for  all  purposes.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  maxim 
is,  that  the  conveyance  does  not  Tiu*y  tlie  rights  of  the  parties  in 
that  suit ;  and  they  are  not  houud  to  take  notice  of  the  title  ao- 
quired  under  it ;  but  with  regard  to  them,  the  title  is  to  be  taken 
as  if  it  had  never  existed.  Otherwise,  suits  would  be  indetemii- 
nable,  if  one  party,  pending  the  suit,  could,  by  conveying  to  others, 
create  a  necessity  for  introducing  new  parties.* 

§  909.  In  tbe  next  place,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
injunctions  in  the  cases  of  waste.'  The  state  of  the  common  lav 
with  regard  to  waste  was  very  learnedly  expounded  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Eyre,  in  a  celebrated  case;*  and  it  can  be  best 
stated  in  bis  own  words.  "  At  common  law "  (said  he)  "  the 
proceeding  in  waste  was  by  writ  of  prohibition  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  was  considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  suit  be- 
tween the  party  suffering  by  the  waste  and  the  party  committing 
it.  If  that  writ  was  obeyed,  the  ends  of  justice  were  answered. 
But,  if  tiiat  was  not  obeyed,  and  an  alias  and  pluriea  produced  no 
effect,  then  came  the  original  writ  of  attachment  out  of  cbanoeiy, 
returnable  in  a  court  of  common  law,  which  was  considered  as  the 
original  writ  of  the  court.  The  form  of  that  writ  shows  the  na- 
ture of  it.  It  was  the  same  original  writ  of  attachment,  which 
was  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  proceedings  in  prohibition,  and  of 
many  other  proceedings  in  tiiis  court  at  this  day,  &c.    That  writ 

'  Ibid.    See  Milf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  136 ;  Stoiy  on  Eq.  H.  %  166,  351. 

*  Anlt,  §  405,  406;  Metcalf  c.  Pulvertoft,  2  Yes.  &  B.  205;  Buhop  of  Win- 
chester o.  Faine,  11  Ves.  197 ;  GaBkeld  t>.  Durdin,  2  BkII  &  B.  169 ;  Bishop  of 
WiDchesler  o.  Beavor,  3  Yea.  3U ;  Moore  o.  Macnuiiara,  2  Bmll  &  B.  186.  In 
■ome  of  the  authorities,  tbe  doctrine  Heemi  to  be  countenanoed  tbat  B  pDrchuer, 
pendente  lite,  shonld  be  made  a  party.  (See  Ecbliff  e.  Baldwin,  16  Ves.  267 ; 
Daly  o.  Kelly,  4  Dow,  936.)  But  tbe  tme  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  aaseited  in 
the  text.  If,  however,  tbe  pnrchaser,  peadentt  lite,  he  a  pnrctuwer  of  the  legal 
estate,  and  not  of  a  mere  equitable  estate,  it  may,  after  the  determination  of  the 
pending  suit,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  compel  a  surrender  of  his  title,  or  to  de- 
clare it  void,  to  institute  a  new  suit  against  bim.  Bishop  of  Windiester  t).  Puae, 
11  Ves.  197 ;  Murray  ir.  Balloa,  1  Johns.  Gh.  576  to  561 ;  Murray  r.  LylbnrD,  2 
Johns.  Ch.  444,  446:  Metcalfe  o.  Pulvertoft,  S  Yes.  &  B.  204,  205;  Eadea  v. 
Harris,  I  Younge  &  Coll.  NewR.  231;  Story  on  £q.  Plead.  §  166,851. 

>  See  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  D.  11,  4  X. 

*  Jefferson  v.  Bisbop  of  Dnriiam,  1  Bos.  &  Pull.  120. 
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beiiig  returnable  in  a  court  of  common  law,  and  moat  usually  in 
tlie  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  on  the  defendant  appearing,  the 
plaintiff  counted  against  him ;  he  pleaded ;  the  question  was  tried ; 
and,  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  the  plaintiff  recovered 
single  damages  for  the  waste  committed.  Thus  the  mattor  stood 
at  common  law.  It  has  been  said  (and  truly  so,  I  think,  so  far  as 
can  be  collected  from  the  text-writers)  that,  at  the  common  law, 
this  proceeding  lay  only  against  tenant  in  dower,  tenant  by  the 
courtesy,  and  guardian  in  chiyalry.  It  was  extended,  by  different 
statutes  (stat.  of  Marlbridge,  ch.  24 ;  stat.  of  Gloucester,  oh.  5), 
to  farmers,  tenants  for  life,  and  tenants  for  years,  and,  I  believe, 
to  guardians  in  soc^e.^  That  which  these  statutes  gave  by  way 
of  remedy  was  not  so  properly  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  as 
the  extension  of  an  old  one  to  a  new  description  of  persons.  The 
course  of  proceeding  remained  the  same  as  before  these  statutes 
were  made.  The  first  act  which  introduced  any  thing  substantially 
new  was  that  (stat.  of  Oloucester,  ch.  13)  which  gave  a  writ  of 
waste  or  estrepement,  pending  the  suit.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  this  was  a  judicial  writ,  and  was  to  issue  out  of  the  courts  of 
common  law.  But,  except  for  the  purpose  of  staying  proceedings 
pending  a  suit,  there  is  no  intimation  in  any  of  our  text-writers, 
that  any  prohibition  could  issue  from  those  courts.  By  the  stat- 
ute of  Westminster  2d,  the  writ  of  prohibition  is  taken  away,  and 
the  writ  of  summons  is  substituted  in  its  place ;  and,  although  it 
is  s^d  by  Lord  Coke,  when  treating  of  prohibition  at  the  common 
law,  that  it '  may  be  used  at  this  day,'  those  words,  if  true  at  all, 
can  only  apply  to  that  very  ineffectual  writ,  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
empowering  him  to  take  the  po»»e  eomitatui,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  waste  intended  to  be  done.  The  writ,  directed  to  the 
party,  was  certainly  taken  away  by  the  statute.  At  least,  as  far 
as  my  researches  go,  no  such  writ  has  issued,  even  from  chancery, 
in  the  common  cases  of  waste  by  tenants  in  dower,  tenants  by 
the  courtesy,  and  guardians  in  chivalry,  tenants  for  life,  Ac,  Ac, 
unce  it  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2d.  Thus 
the  common-law  remedy  stood,  with  (he  alteration  above  meu- 

■  Hr.  Reev«s  (Hut.  of  the  Law,  Tol.  1,  p.  186,  Vol.  2,  p.  78,  74.  146,  nata) 
•eems  to  suppose  that  these  statute*  were  but  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law. 
In  tUs  opinion  he  is  opposed  hy  Lotd  Coke  and  other  great  authorides ;  and 
Hr.  Eden  (on  Injimct  ch.  8,  p.  14S,  note)  veiy  properlf  coneiilers  ^  weight 
of  ■Dtboril^  detidedl;  against  Mr.  Reeves. 
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tioned,  and  witb  the  judicial  wnt  of  eatrepement,  introduced  pea- 
detUe  lite"  ^ 

§  910.  To  this  luminouB  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  common 
law,  it  maj  be  added,  that  there  was,  hy  the  common  law,  another 
remedy  of  a  preTentive  nature  in  the  writ  of  estrepemeut.  This 
lay  after  a  judgment  obtained  in  a  real  action,  before  possession 
was  delivered  by  the  sheriff,  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  commits 
ting  waste  in  the  lands  recovered.^    And  the  statute  of  Glouces- 

'  Ibid.  p.  121, 122.  Mr.  Justice  Blackatone  has  given  a  very  full  view  of  tke 
action  of  wute  at  the  common  law,  and  as  awarded  byitatute.  He  aays:  "A 
ifrit  of  waste  is  also  an  action,  partly  founded  upon  the  comnon  law,  and  partly 
upon  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  I.  ch.  5),  and  may  be  brought  by  him 
who  hath  the  immediate  estate  of  inheritance  in  reversion,  or  renuunder,  against 
the  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in  dower,  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  or  tenant  for  years. 
This  action  is  alao  maintainable  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  (13  Edw.  L  c.  22)  of 
Westm.  2d,  by  one  tenant  in  common  of  the  inheritance  against  another  who 
makes  waste  in  the  estate  bolden  in  common.  The  equity  of  which  statute  ex- 
tends to  joint- tenants,  but  not  to  coparceners ;  because,  by  the  old  law,  copar- 
ceners might  make  partition,  whenever  either  of  them  thought  proper,  and 
thereby  prevent  future  waste.  But  tenants  in  common  and  joint-tenants  could 
not;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  gave  them  this  remedy,  compelling  the  defendant 
eitber  to  make  partition,  and  take  the  place  wanted  to  his  own  share,  or  to  give 
security  not  to  commit  any  further  waste  (2  Inst.  403,  401) .  But  these  tenants 
in  common  and  joint-tenants  are  not  liable  to  the  penalties  of  tbe  statute  of  Glon- 
cester,  which  extends  only  to  such  as  have  life-estates,  and  do  wast«  to  the  preju- 
dice of  tbe  inberitance.  The  waste,  however,  must  be  something  considerable ; 
for,  if  it  amount  only  to  twelvepence,  or  some  snch  petty  sum,  tbe  plaintiff  shall 
not  recover  in  an  action  of  waste.  Ntan  de  minimi*  noa  cwat  lex."  See  3  Black. 
Comm.  227,  228 ;  Finch.  L.  29. 

«  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  9,  p.  169 ;  Com.  Dig.  Watte,  A-  B. ;  Fit*.  Nat.  Brev. 
60;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  147, 148;  3  Black.  Comm.  226  to  227.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
atone,  in  his  Commentaries  (3  Black.  Comm.  226,  226),  has  given  a  mnch  fnlW 
account  of  tbe  writ  of  estrepemeat  than  that  (^ven  in  tbe  teat.  It  is  too  long  for 
insertion  in  this  place ;  but  the  foUowing  extract  corroborates  the  statement  in 
liie  text.  "  Eatrepement  is  an  old  French  word,  signifying  tbe  same  as  waste  or 
extirpation;  and  the  writ  of  alrepement  lay  at  the  common  law  qfler  judgment 
obtained  in  any  action  real  (2  Inst.  326),  and  before  possession  was  delivered 
by  the  sheriff,  to  stop  any  waste  which  tbe  vanquished  parly  might  be  tempted 
to  commit  in  lands,  which  were  detarmined  to  be  no  longer  his.  Bat,  as  in  some 
caae^  the  demandant  may  be  justly  apprehensive  that  the  tenant  may  make 
waste,  or  ts^epemeiii,  pending  the  suit,  well  knowing  tbe  weakness  of  his  title, 
therefore  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  I.  ch.  13),  gave  another  writ  of 
atrq>ement,  pendente  placUo,  commanding  the  sheriff  firmly  to  inhibit  the  tenant, 
•  Ne/aciat  Mitum  wl  ttfrtpammtwH  peudaUe  placito  dicto  inducutto.'  (Begiat. 
17.)    And  by  virtue  of  either  of  these  writs,  the  sheriff  may  resiBt  them  that  do. 
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ter,  which  gave  the  vrit  of  eetrepement  pendtnte  lite,  also  directed 
(ch.  S)  that  the  tenant  should  forfeit  the  place  wasted,  aud  also 
treble  damages.^ 

§  911.  The  remedy  by  writ  of  estrepemeat  was  applicable  only 
to  cases  of  real  actions;  and,  when  the  proceeding  by  ejectment 
became  the  usual  mode  of  trying  a  title  to  laud,  as  the  writ  of 
estrepemeat  did  not  apply,  courts  of  equity,  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  the  property,  pendente  lite,  supplied  the  defect, 
and  interposed  by  way  of  injunction.' 

§  912.  Bat  courts  of  equity  have,  by  no  means,  limited  them- 
Belves  to  an  interference  in  cases  of  this  sort.  They  have,  indeed, 
often  interfered  in  restraining  waste  by  persons  having  limited 
interests  in  property,  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  comnton-law 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  difBculty  of  obtaining  the  iomiediate 
preservation  of  the  property  from  destruction  or  irreparable  injury, 
by  the  process  of  the  common  law.  But  they  have  also  extended 
this  salutary  relief  to  cases  where  the  remedies  provided  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  cannot  be  made  to  apply ;  and,  where  the 
titles  of  the  parties  are  purely  of  an  equitable  nature ; '  and, 
vhere  the  waste  is,  what  is  commonly,  although  witii  no  great 
propriety  of  language,  called  equitable  waste ;  *  meaning  acts 
which  are  deemed  waste  only  in  courts  of  equity;  and  where  as 
ve  have  already  seen  no  waste  has  been  actually  committed,  but  is 
only  meditated  or  feared  to  be  done  by  a  bill  <ptia  ftmet.' 

§  913.  In  order  to  show  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  remedial 
interference  of  courts  of  equity  in  cases  of  waste,  it  may  not  be 
without  \]se  to  suggest  a  few  cases  where  it  is  indispensable  for 

or  ofier  to  do  wMte  j  and,  if  otherwise  lie  onnot  prerent  Uieni,  he  maj  lawfullj 
impriMn  the  waatera,  or  mftke  a  wxrrant  to  othen  to  imprison  tliein;  or,  if 
neeeantf  require,  be  may  take  tlie  poMK  fomitatiu  to  his  BssistBDce.  So  odious, 
in  the  li^t  of  the  law,  is  waste  and  deatructioa.'*     (2  Inst.  399.) 

■  Com.  Dig.  Wattt,  G.  1 ;  id.  Chancaiy,  D.  11 ;  2  lost.  299 ;  S  BU4^.  Com. 
2^  to  399. 

'  JEtf.  Eq.  Tl.  hy  Jeremy,  186 ;  Pnltney  v.  Shelton,  6  Ve«.  261,  note ; 
Cooper,  £q.  PI.  146,  147 ;  S  Black.  Comm.  327. 

'  Ifitf.  £q.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  114,  IIS,  and  cases  cited  in  note  (u)  ;  8  Wooddes. 
Leet.  66,  p.  399  to  406;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  114  to  121 ;  Jeremy,  Eq.  Jurisp.  B.  3, 
di.  2,  S  1,  327  to  344.  . 

*  UsTqois  of  Dowushira  e.  Lady  Sandys,  6  Vea.  109,  110, 110 ;  Chamberiaia 
>.  DoDimer,  1  Bro.  Ch.  166 ;  fott,  %  916. 

*  JjOt,  g  826  to  846. 

■^  tm.—  VOL.  ij.  7 
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the  purposes  of  juetioe,  and  there  is  either  no  remedy  at  all  at 
law,  or  none  which  ia  adequate.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
many  cases  where  a  person  is  dispunishable  at  law  for  commit- 
ting waste,  and  jet  a  court  of  equity  will  enjoin  him.  As,  where 
there  is  a  tenant  for  life,  remainder  for  life,  remainder  in  fee,  the 
tenant  for  life  will  be  restrained,  by  injunction,  from  committing 
waste ;  ^  although,  if  he  did  commit  waste,  no  action  of  waste 
would  lie  against  him  by  the  remunder-man  for  life,  for  he  has 
not  the  inheritance,  or  by  the  remaindei^man  in  fee,  by  reason  o 
the  interposed  remainder  for  life.^  So,  a  ground  landlord  may 
have  an  injunction  to  stay  waste  against  an  under-lessee.^  So,  an 
injunction  may  be  obtained  against  a  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
after  a  notice  to  quit,  to  restrain  him  from  removing  the  crops, 
manure,  &c.,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  husbandry.*  So, 
it  may  be  obtained  against  a  lessee,  to  prevent  him  from  making 
material  alterations  iu  a  dwelling-houBe ;  as,  by  changing  it.  into 
a  shop  or  warehouse.^ 

§  914.  In  the  uezt  place,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  an  injunc- 
tion in  cases  where  the  aggrieved  party  has  equitable  rights  only ; 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  these  courts  will  grant  it  more 
strongly  where  there  is  a  trust  estate.^  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
cases  of  mortgages,  if  the  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  in  possession 
commits  waste,  or  threatens  to  commit  it,  an  injunction  will  be 
g  ranted,  although  there  is  no  remedy  at  law.'  So,  where  there 
is  a  contingent  estate,  or  an  executory  devise  over,  dependent 

'  [But  equitj  trill  not  interfere  to  make  k  tenant  for  life  liable  for  permitHoc 
wute;  for  such  a  tenant  is  not  bound  to  repair.  Fowye  v.  Blagrave,  27  Eng. 
Law  &  £q.  566.] 

■  Com.  Dig.  Watte,  C.  3;  Abraham  e.  Bubb,  3  Freem.  Ch.  53;  Garth  e. 
Cotton,  1  Dick.  183,  20fi,  208 ;  e.  c.  1  Yea.  fiG5 ;  Ferrot  v.  Fenot,  3  Ali.  94 ; 
Robiiuou  r.  LittoD,  9  Atk.  210 ;  Eden  on  InjuDCt.  ch.  9,  p.  162,  163 ;  Davia  v. 
Leo,  6  Ves.  787. 

'  Fatrant  o.  Lovell,  8  Atk.  723 ;  8.  c.  Ambler,  106 ;  3  Wooddea.  Lect.  fi6,  p. 
400,404. 

*  Onslow  r. ,  16  Ve«.  173 ;  Pratt  e.  Brett,  2  Mad.  62. 

'  Douglaaa  v.  Wiggins,  1  Johns.  Ch.  435. 

*  Bobinson  c  Liiion,  3  Atk.  200 ;  Garth  o.  Cotton,  1  Dick.  183 ;  s.  0. 1  YeM. 
666 ;  SUuis6eld  v.  Baberghun,  10  Vea.  277,  278. 

'  Ibid. ;  Farrant  v.  Lovell.  3  Alt.  723 ;  Phcenix  b.  Clark,  2  Halst.  Ch.  447 ; 
Eden  on  Injunct-  cb.  9,  p.  165,  166;  3  Wooddea.  Lect.  66,  p.  40S;  Brady  e. 
Waldron,  2  Johns.  Ch.  148 ;  Uudphrejv  o.  Hanuon,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  681 ;  mie, 
S  710  <t. 
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upon  a  legal  estate,  courts  of  equity  vill  not  pennit  waste  to  be 
dooe  to  the  injury  of  Buch  estate  ;  more  especiallj  not,  if  it  is  an 
executory  deviae  of  a  trust-estate.^ 

§  915.  In  tlie  next  place  in  regard  to  equitable 'waste,  which 
may  be  defined  to  l>e  such  acts  as  at  law  would  not  be  esteemed 
to  be  waste  under  the  circumstances  of  the  caae,  but  which,  in 
file  view  of  a  court  of  equity,  are  so  esteemed,  from  their  mani- 
fest injury  to  the  inheritance,  although  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  l^al  rights  of  the  party  committing  them.  Aa  if  the 
mortgagor  in  possession  should  fell  timber  on  the  estate,  tmd 
thereby  the  security  would  become  insufficient  (but  not  oUier- 
wise),  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  the  mortgagor  by  ii^uno- 
tioD."  So,  if  there  be  a  tenant  for  life  without  impeachment  for 
,  waste,  and  he  should  pull  down  houses,  or  do  other  waste  wan- 
tonly and  malicicKisly,  a  court  of  equity  would  restruu  him ;  for, 
it  is  said,  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  moderate  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  and  pro  bono  pvhlico,  restrain  extravagant  humor- 
ous waste."  Upon  this  ground,  tenants  for  life  without  impeacb- 
ment  for  waste  [and  their  assignees*],  and  tenants  in  tail,  after 
possibility  of  issue  extinct,  liave  been  restrained,  not  only  from 
acts  of  waste  to  the  destruction  of  the  estate,  but  also  from  cut- 
ting down  trees  planted  for  tlie  ornament  or  shelter  of  the  prem- 
ises.^ [So,  a  tenant  for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  baa 
been  reatruned  from  cutting  timber  where  certain  trustees  had 
powers  inconsistent  with  his  right,  and  to  wliich  it  was  expressly 
made  subject.^     In  all  such  cases  the  party  is  deemed  guilty  of 

■  Stuis6eld  r.  Habergham,  10  Yea.  278 ;  Eden  on  lojunct.  ch.  9,  p.  170, 171 ; 
3  Wood<Ie>.  L«ct.  56,  p.  399,  400;  Jet«mj,  £q.  Jnrisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2.  §  l,p.  839. 

*  EiDg  c.  Smith,  2  Hue,  239. 

*  Abraham  v.  Bubb,  2  Freem.  Ch.  63 ;  Lord  Barnard's  cue,  Free.  Gh.  454 ; 
8.  c.  2  Vera.  738 ;  Arton  v.  Aaton,  1  Ve«.  26S ;  Clement  v.  Wheeler,  S  Foster, 
361. 

*  Clement  t.  Wheeler,  a  Foster,  361. 

*  Ibid.;  Eden  un  lujonct.  ch.  9,  p.  177  to  180;  Baigesa  e.  Lunb,  16  Tes. 
185,  166;  Marquis  of  Downshire  v.  Sandjs,  6  Tes.  107;  Lord  Tamworth  v. 
Lord  Ferrere,  6  Ve«.  419;  Day  t.  Meny,  16  Tea.  375;  Attorney  General  v. 
Dake  of  Marlborongh,  3  Mad.  699,  540;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  5,  not« 
(p)  ;  3  Wooddei.  Lect.  66,  p.  402,  403 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1, 
p.  333  to  336;  Wellesley  e.  Wellesley,  6  Sim.  497. 

*  [Briggs*.  EaAofOxford,8Eng.  Law  £Eq.  191.  See  Eekeiridh  «.  VUx- 
ker.  3  Mac.  &  Gord.  311 ;  S.  c.  5  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  129.] 
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a  wanton  and  nnconscientious  abuse  of  bis  rigbts,  ruinous  to  the 
interests  of  other  parties. 

§  916.  Upon  similar  grounds,  although  courts  of  equity  vill 
not  interfere  hj  injunction  to  prevent  waste  in  cases  of  tenants 
in  common,  or  coparceners,  or  joint-tenants,  because  they  have 
a  right  to  enjoy  the  estate  as  they  please ;  yet  they  will  interfere 
in  special  oases  ;  as,  where  the  party  committing  the  waste  is  in< 
solvent ;  or,  where  the  waste  is  destructive  of  the  estate,  and  not 
within  the  usual  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  enjoyment  of 
the  estate.* 

§  917.  From  this  very  brief  view  of  some  of  the  more  import 
tant  cases  of  eqnitable  interference  in  cases  of  waste,  the  inado- 
quacy  of  the  remedy  at  common  law,  as  well  to  prevent  waste 
as  to  give  redress  for  waste  already  committed,  is  so  unquestion- 
able, that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  resort  to  the  courts  of  law 
has  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  into  disuse.  The  action  of  waste 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  modern  times ;  ^  an  action  on  the  case 
for  waste  being  generally  substituted  in  its  place,  whenever  any 
remedy  is  sought  at  law.  The  remedy  by  a  bill  in  equity  is  so 
much  more  easy,  expeditions,  aud  complete,  that  it  is  almost  in- 
variably resorted  to.*  By  such  a  bill,  not  only  may  future  waste 
be  prevented,  but,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  an  account  may  be 
decreed,  and  compensation  given  for  past  waste.*  Besides,  an 
action  on  the  case  will  not  lie  at  law  for  permissive  waste ; '  but 
in  equity  an  injunction  will  be  granted  to  restrain  permissive 
waste,  as  well  as  voluntary  waste.* 

'  Eden  on  Injnnct  di.  9,  p.  171,  172  j  Twort  o.  Twort,  16  Vm.  128,  131 ; 
Bole  r.  Thomu,  ?  Tea.  689,  590;  Hawler  ti.  Clowes,  2  Johu.  Ch.  122.  The 
■tfttuM  of  Westminiter  2d,  ch.  22,  provided  ft  remedy  for  tenants  in  commoD 
and  joint-tenuita  in  many  ca«ea  of  watte,  bj  providing  tliat,  upon  an  action  of 
waste,  the  offending  party  should  make  an  election  to  take  the  part  watted  in 
bis  purparty,  or  to  find  Buret;  to  take  no  more  than  belonged  to  hit  share.  But 
this  statute  only  applied  to  cases  of  freehold. 

•  Harrow  School  r.  Alderton,  2  Bos.  &  Pull.  86 ;  Bedfem  o.  Smltb,  1  Blng. 
382 ;  2  Bing.  S62. 

>  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  9,  p.  1S9. 

*  AtiU,  S  515  to  618;  Eden  on  Injnnct  cb.  9,  p.  169,  160;  id.  cb.  40,  p.  206 
to  219. 

*  GibiOD  V.  Wella,  i  Boa.  ft  Full.  290 ;  Heme  d.  Benbow,  4  Tannt.  764. 

•  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  9,  p.  159,  160;  Caldwall  t>.  Baylia,  2  Meriv:  408;  1 
Fombl.  Eq.  B.  1,  <di.  1,  g  6,  note  (j>). 
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I  918.  The  interference  of  oourts  of  equity  in  reetraiot  (tf 
vaste  was  originallj  confined  to  cases  founded  in  privity  of  title ; 
and  for  the  plaintiff  to  state  a  case,  in  which  the  defendant  pre- 
tended that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  the  estate,  or  in 
which  the  defendant  was  asserted  to  claim  under  an  adverse  right, 
was  said  to  be,  for  the  plaintiff  to  state  himself  out  of  court. 
But  at  present  the  courts  have,  h;  insensible  degrees,  enlarged 
the  jurisdiction  to  reach  cases  of  adverse  claims  and  rights,  not 
founded  in  privity  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  cases  of  trespass,  attended 
vith  irreparable  mischief,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  consider.! 

[*  §  918  a.  In  the  late  case  of  Earl  Talbot  v.  Scott  *  this  sub- 
ject is  very  considerably  examined  by  the  Yice  Chancellor.  This 
learned  jndge,  from  a  review  of  the  cases,  confirms  the  decision 
in  Hiugh  V.  Jaggar,*  where  it  is  said,  that  if  one  be  in  full  and 
complete  possession  of  an  estate,  by  a  title  adverse  to  the  plaintii^ 
and  there  be  no  privity  between  them,  and  the  party  in  possession 
swear  that  his  title  is  valid  and  that  of  the  plaintiff  invalid,  and 
adjust,  this  will  not  prevent  a  court  of  equity  from  interfering, 
before  judgment,  at  law,  or  decree  in  equity,  to  restrain  the  party 
in  poBsessioq  from  committing  waste  upon  the  inheritance.  But 
in  the  first  case  the  rule  is  restricted  to  cases  of  fraud,  and  where 
the  waste  is  malicious  and  destructive,  and  irreparable,  by  any 
proceeding  at  law.] 

§  919.  The  jurisdiction,  then,  of  courts  of  equity,  to  interpose, 
by  way  of  injunction,  in  cases  of  waste,  may  be  referred  to  the 
broadest  principles  of  social  justice.  It  is  exerted,  where  the 
remedy  at  law  is  imperfect,  or  is  wholly  denied ;  where  the  rntr 
tore  of  the  injury  is  such  that  a  preventive  remedy  is  iudispensa. 
ble,  ancl  it  should  be  permanent ;  where  matters  of  discovery  and 
account  are  incidental  to  the  proper  relief;*  and  where  equitable 
rights  and  equitable  injuries  call  for  redress,  to  prevent  a  mali- 
cious, wanton,  and  capricious  abuse  of  their  legal  rights  and  au- 

*  See  tbe  casea  fiillj  collected  bj  Mr.  Edeo.  Eden  on  Injnnct.  ch.  9,  p.  191 
to  196,  di.  10,  p.  206  to  SU ;  Uvingtton  «.  Livingston,  6  Johns.  CL  497 ;  Smitli 
«.  Collirer,  8  Yea.  90.     [*  But  see  Boge;'  e.  Shute,  4  Jouea,  Eq.  174. 

■  1  £ar  ft  Johnaon,  96. 

>  2  ColI;er,  381.    See  Neale  v.  Crippa,  4  Kay  ft  J.  472.] 

*  Walaon  v.  Hauler,  fi  Johna.  Ch.  170 ;  Jeremj  on  Equity  Jnriad.  B.  8,  ch, 
2.  i  1,  p.  337,  32S ;  Winsl^  o.  Fitta,  3  Faige,  269. 
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thorities  hj  persons  haviDg  but  temporary  and  limited  interests 
in  the  sabject-matter.  On  the  other  band,  courts  of  equity  will 
often  interfere  in  cases  where  the  tenant  in  possession  is  impeach- 
^le  for  waste,  and  direct  timber  to  be  felled,  which  is  fit  to  be 
cut,  and  in  danger  of  running  into  decay,  and  thus  will  secure 
ttie  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.' 

§  920.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  granting  of  injunctions  in  cases  of  nuisances.  Nuisances  may 
be  of  two  sorts :  (1)  such  as  are  injurious  to  the  public  at  large, 
or  to  public  rights ;  (2)  such  as  are  injurious  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  private  persons. 

§  921.  In  regard  to  public  nuisances,  the  juriadictioa  of  courts 
of  equity  seems  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date ;  and  has  been  dis- 
tinctly traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  The  juris- 
diction is  applicable,  not  only  to  public  nuisances,  strictly  so 
called,  but  also  to  purprestures  upon  public  rights  and  property. 
Purpresture,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  signifies  a  close,  or  enclos- 
ure, that  is,  when  one  encroaches,  or  makes  that  several  to  him- 
self, which  ought  to  be  common  to  many."  The  term  was,  in  the 
old  law-writers,  applied  to  cases  of  encroachment,  not  only  upon 
the  king,  but  upon  subjects.  But,  in  its  common  acceptation,  it 
is  now  understood  to  mean  an  encroachment  upon  the  king,  either 
upon  part  of  his  demesne  lauds,  or  upon  rights  and  easements 
held  by  the  crown  of  the  public,  such  as  upon  highways,  public 
rivers,  forts,  streets,  squares,  bridges,  quays,  and  other  public  ac- 
commodations.* 

§  922.  In  cases  of  purpresture,  the  remedy  for  the  crown  is 
either  by  an  information  of  intrusion  at  the  common  law,  or  by  an 
information  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general  in  equity.  ,In  the 
case  of  a  judgment  upon  an  information  of  intrusion,  the  erection 

I  See  Eden  on  Injnnct.  A.  10,  p.  318  to  221 ;  Bnrgei  v.  Lamb,  16  Vea.  183 ; 
Hildmay  v.  MUdmaj,  4  Bro.  Cb.  76;  I>«Upol«  t>.  Delapole,  17  Tea.  ISO;  Os. 
borae  V.  Osborne,  cited  19  Tea.  423  ;  Wickluuu  e.  Wickham,  19  Yea.  419,  423. 
Cooper,  288. 

*  Eden  on  Injouct.  ch.  11,  p.  234,  225.  ■  2  Inat.  38,  272. 

*  Ibid. ;  Hale  in  Harg.  Law  Tncta,  ch.  8,  p.  74,  78 ;  IVuatees  of  Watertown 
e.  Conen,  4  Pvge,  CIO,  614,  516 ;  ConniDnwealtl]  v.  Wright,  S  Amer.  Jar.  185 ; 
City  ofNew  OrleauB  c.  U.  States,  10  Fetera,  662;  Attoniey  General  v.  Forbea, 
2  Mylne  &  Craig,  128 ;  Earl  of  Ripon  r.  Hobart,  S  Mylne  &.  Keen,  169,  179, 
180,  181 ;  Mobawk  Bridge  Company  v.  Utica  and  Scbenectady  Railroad  Com- 
panj-,  6  Paige,  664;  AttonMf  General  «.  Coboea  CompAn}r,  6  Paige,  139. 
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complained  of,  whether  it  be  a  Duisance  or  uot,  is  abated.  But 
upoD  a  decree  in  equity,  if  it  appear  to  be  a  mere  parpresture, 
irithoat  being  at  the  same  time  a  nuisance,  the  court  may  direct  an 
inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  it  is  moat  beneficial  to  the  crown,  to 
abate  the  purpresture,  or  to  suffer  the  erections  to  remain  and 
be  arrested.'  But  if  the  purpresture  be  also  a  public  nuisance, 
this  cannot  be  done ;  for  the  crown  cannot  sanction  a  public  aui- 
sance.* 

§  92S.  In  cases  of  public  nuisances,  properly  so  called,  an  in- 
dictment lies  to  abate  them,  and  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  an 
information  also  lies  in  equity  to  redress  the  grievance  by  way  of 
iqjanction.  The  instances  of  the  interposition  of  the  court,  how- 
ever, are  (it  is  said)  rare,  «nd  principally  confined  to  informations 
seeking  preventive  relief.  Thus,  informations  in  equity  have  been 
maintained  against  a  pubhc  nuisance  by  stopping  a  highway. 
Anidc^ns  to  that,  there  have  been  many  cases  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  of  nuisance  to  harbors,  which  are  a  species  of  highway. 
If  the  soil  belongs  to  the  crown,  there  is  a  species  of  remedy 
for  the  purpresture  above  meivtioned  for  that.  If  the  soil  does  not 
belong  to  the  crown,  but  it  is  merely  a  common  nuisance  to  all 
the  public,  an  information  in  equity  lies.  But  the  question  of 
nuisance  or  not,  must,  in  cases  of  doubt,  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  and 
the  injunction  will  be  granted  or  not,  as  that  fact  is  decided.* 
And  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  will  direct  the 
matter  to  be  tried  upon  an  indictment,  and  reserve  its  decree  ao- 
oordingly.* 

§  924.  The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in 
cases  of  purpresture,  as  well  as  of  public  noisances,  undoubtedly 
is,  their  ability  to  give  a  more  complete  and  perfect  remedy  than 

■  Hhf.  Eq.  PI.  bf  Jeremy,  14S;  Eden  on  Injanot.  ch.  11,  p.  393,334;  Hale 
in  Hnrg.  81 ;  Attorney  Genenl  v.  lUcbardB,  3  Anatr.  603,  606 ;  Attorney  Gen- 
«nl  i^' JobDBon,  3  WUion,  Ch.  101  to  108. 

■  Ibid. 

*  Attorney  General  e.  Cleaver,  18  Yei.  217,  218;  Crowder  v.  Unkler,  19 
Tes.  630,  622;  Bameg  v.  Baker,  Ambl.  IdS;  Eden  on  Injunct.  cb.  11,  p.  223, 
234,  230,  236  to  2S7;  Hitf.  Eq.  R.  by  Jeremy,  145;  Attorney  General  v. 
Forbes,  2  Mylne  &  Cru'g,  148 ;  Hohawk  Bridge  Company  o.  Utlca  and  Scben- 
nectady  Bailroad  Co.,  6  Faige,  554 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Cohoea  Company,  6 
Paige,  133. 

*  Ibid.  Bat  see  Earl  of  Bipon  t>.  Hobart,  1  Cooper,  SeL  Cu.  383 ;  a.  o.  8 
Uyhie  and  Keen,  164, 179,  180. 
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is  ftttainable  at  lav,  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  miacbief,  and 
also  to  suppress  oppressive  and  vexatious  litigations.'  In  the  first 
place  they  can  interpose,  irbere  the  courts  of  lav  cannot,  to  re- 
strain and  prevent  suob  nuiBances,  which  are  threatened,  or  are  in 
progress,  as  veil  as  to  abate  those  already  exiating.'  In  the  next 
place,  bjr  a  perpetual  injunction,  the  remedy  is  made  complete 
tlirougb  all  future  time ;  whereas,  an  information  or  indictment  at 
the  common  law  can  only  dispose  of  the  present  nuisance;  and 
for  future  acts  new  prosecutions  mu^  be  brought.  In  the  next 
place,  the  remedial  justice  in  equity  may  be  prompt  and  immedi- 
ate, before  irreparable  mischief  is  done ;  whereas,  at  law,  noUiing 
can  be  done,  except  after  a  trial,  and  npon  the  award  of  judgment. 
In  the  next  place,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  only  interfere  upon 
the  information  of  the  attorney-general,  but  also  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  private  parties,^  directly  affected  by  the  nuisance ;  whereas, 
at  law,  in  many  cases  the  remedy  is,  or  may  be,  solely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  attorney-general.* 

'  Mitf.  Kq.  Ft.  by  Jeremy,  144,  14S ;  Attorney  General  o.  JohnsoD,  3  WH- 
eon,  Ch.  101,  102. 

*  Attornej  General  v.  Johnson,  8  Wilton,  Ch.  101, 102. 

■  Bee  SolUu  t>.  De  Held,  9  Eng.  Ltw  £  Eq.  104. 

«  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  11,  p.  230;  Crowder  v.  ^nnkler,  19  Yei.  617,  623; 
Attorney  General  v.  Johiuon,  S  Wills.  Ch.  87,  102,  103 ;  Coming  c.  Lowerre, 
6  Johns.  Ch.  489;  Attorney  General  o.  Forbea,  2  Hylne  &  Crmig,  129,  130. 
On  thii  occasion  Lord  Cottenham  sud :  "  With  respect  to  the  question  of  jnrif- 
dictioD,'  it  waa  broadly  asserted,  that  an  application  to  this  court  to  prevent « 
DDisance  to  a  public  road  was  never  heard  of.  A  litUe  research,  howerer,  ironld 
have  found  many  sacfa  instances.  Many  caw*  might  have  been  produced,  in 
which  the  court  has  interfered  to  prevent  nuisances  to  pnblic  rivers  and  to  public 
bsrhoTS.  And  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  well  as  this  court,  acting  as  a  court 
of  equity,  haa  a  well-established  jurisdiction,  upon  a  proceeding  by  way  of  bfor- 
mation,  to  prevent  nuisances  to  public  harbors  and  public  roads ;  and,  in  abort, 
generally  to  prevent  public  nuisances.  In  Box  c.  Allen,  this  court  interfered  to 
stay  the  proceedings  of  parties,  whose  jurisdiction  is  quite  as  high  as  tbat  of  tha 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  over  bridges ;  namely,  the  Conunissionen  of  Seven. 
Those  commiuioners  possess  a  jurisdiction  founded  on  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
they  bave  a  right,  within  the  due  limits  of  their  authority,  to  do  all  necessa(7 
acts  in  the  execution  of  their  functions.  Nevertheless,  if  they  so  execute  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  duty,  aa  to  create  or  occasion  a  public  nuisance,  thia 
court  has  an  undoubted  right  to  interpose,  l^e  same  question  occurred  in  Ker- 
rison  c.  Sparrow,  before  Lord  Bldon,  in  which  his  lordship,  under  the  csremn- 
■tancea  of  the  case,  considered  that  he  ought  not  to  interfere ;  but  the  jarisdiction 
of  the  court  was  not  there  denied  or  disputed.  In  Attorney  General  v.  Jobuaon, 
the  objection  to  the  jurisdicUon  was  attempted  to  be  raised.    The  defendants  in 
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§  924  a.  But  in  aU  cases  of  this  sort,  courts  of  equity  will  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  a  public  nuisance,  only  in  cases  vliere 
the  fact  is  clearly  made  out  upon  determinate  and  Batiefactory 
evidence.  For  if  the  evidence  be  conflicting,  and  the  injury  to 
^e  public  doubtful,  that  alone  will  constitute  a  ground  for  with- 
holding this  extraordinary  interposition.'     And,  indeed,  the  same 

tint  c*M,  the  CorporatioQ  of  the  Citj  of  London,  were  aothonzed  hj  act  of  Par- 
liUDeat  to  do  whst  was  Deceuary  to  be  done  in  the  exerdae  of  their  dutj,  M 
(oiuervaton  of  the  RiTer  Tbuau.  Bnt,  in  that  particuUr  ioalance,  thej  bitd 
usained  to  thenudves  a  right  to  ctnj  on  or  sanction  operations,  which  created 
1  Dniunce  to  the  king's  subjects ;  and  the  court  according!]'  interfered  to  prevent 
them  frain  so  exercising  their  undoubted  legal  powers.  To  any  that  this  conrt, 
■hen  it  interferes  in  snch  a  case,  is  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  troia  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  is  anj  thing  bnt  a  correct  representation  of  the  fact.  The 
juriadiction  it  exercised  not  for  the  purpose  of  overruling  tlie  power  of  other*, 
hj  way  of  appeal  from  their  authority,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  a  salutary 
control  over  all,  for  the  protection  of  the  public."  Sea  also  Spencer  e.  London 
nid  Biimingfaam  Rulway  Company,  6  Sim.  193 ;  Sampson  *.  Smith,  6  Sim.  272. 
'  See  Drake  x.  Hudwm  River  Railroad  Co.,  7  Barbour,  S.  C.  006.  Hamilton 
c.  The  New  York  and  Hariem  Railroad,  9  Paige,  171 ;  Eail  of  Ripon  e.  Hobart, 
1  Cooper,  Bel.  Cas.  333;  8.  c.  8  Mylne  &  Keen,  169.  In  this  last  case  Lord 
Brougham  said :  "  In  conaidering  more  generally  tlie  qnestion  which  is  raised  by 
diepreaeDt  motion,  I  certainly  think  we  shall  not  go  beyond  what  both  prinaple 
nd  authority  jnstify,  if  we  lay  down  the  mle  respecting  tiie  relief  by  injunction, 
u  applied  to  audi  case*  ai  this.  If  the  thing  sought  to  be  prohibited  is  in  itself 
aouijance,  the  conrt  will  interfere  to  stay  irreparable  mischief  without  waiting 
fcr  the  resnlt  of  a  trial ;  and  will,  according  to  the  circnmitances,  direct  aii  iwue, 
or  allow  an  action,  and,  if  need  be,  expedite  the  proceedings,  tha  injunction 
bong  in  the  mean  time  continued.  But,  where  the  thing  sought  to  be  restrained 
ii  not  unavoidably  and  in  itself  noxious,  but  only  something  which  may  accord* 
iug  to  circnnutances  prove  so,  then  the  court  will  refuse  to  mterfere,  until  the 
■utter  ha«  been  tried  at  law,  generally  by  an  action,  though  in  particular  cases 
u  iine  may  be  directed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  where  an  action  could 
■ot  be  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  question.  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  erection  or  operation  is  obvious,  and  the  soundness  of  that  discretion  seems  un- 
deniable,  which  would  be  very  slow  to  interfere,  where  the  thing  to  be  stopped, 
while  it  ii  highly  beneficial  to  one  party,  may  veiy  possibly  be  prejudicial  to 
Done.  The  great  fitness  of  paating  much  before  we  interrupt  men  in  those  modes 
of  enjoying  or  improving  their  property,  which  are  primdfaeie  harmless  or  even 
praiseworthy,  is  equally  manifest.  And  it  is  always  to  be  boma  in  mind,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  over  nuisance  by  injunction  at  all,  is  of  recent 
growth,  has  not  till  very  lately  been  much  exercised,  and  has  at  various  times 
found  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  judges  to  use  it  even  in  cues 
where  the  thing  or  the  act  compluned  of  was  admitted  to  be  dirMtly  and  imme- 
diately hurtful  to  the  complainant.  AU  that  has  been  said  in  the  caaes  t^mm 
~~         ic  has  appeared  may  be  referred  to  in  support  of  tbs  propontion 
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doctrine  ia  equally  applicable  to  cases  of  privato  nuisance.^  But 
vhea  private  IndiTiduals  Buffer  an  injury  quite  diatinct  from  that 
of  the  public  in  general,  in  consequence  of  a  public  nuisance,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  and  relief  in  equity,  which  may 
thus  compel  Die  wrong-doer  to  take  active  measures  f^ainst  allow- 
ing the  injury  to  continue.' 

§  925.  Id  regard  to  private  nuisances,  the  interference  of  courts 
of  equity  by  way  of  injunction  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  the 
ground  of  restruning  irreparable  mischief,  or  of  suppressing  op- 
pressive and  interminable  litigation,  or  of  preventing  multiplicity 
of  suits.'  It  is  not  every  case,  which  will  furnish  a  right  of  action 
against  a  party  for  a  nuisance,  which  will  Justify  the  interposition 
of  courts  of  equity  to  redress  the  injury  or  to  remove  the  annoy- 
ance.   But  there  must  bo  such  an  injury,  as  from  its  nature  is  not 

which  I  hsve  stated;  u  in  the  Attornej  General  n.  Nichol,  16  Vee.  938;  Attoi<- 
ney  General  v.  ClesTsr,  18  Tea.  Sll ;  and  an  anonymous  cue  before  Lord  Thar- 
low,  ID  1  Tea.  Jr.  140,  and  othera.  It  is  also  verj  ■naterial  to  obaerre,  what  is 
indeed  atrong  anthoritj  of  a  negative  kind,  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of 
the  interposition  by  injunction  in  the  case  of  what  we  have  been  regarding  a« 
eventual  or  contingent  nuisance.  But  some  authorities  approach  veiy  near  the 
ground  upon  which  I  have  relied.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Attomej  General  v. 
Doughy,  3  Yes.  Sen.  4f>3,  speaks  of  plain  nuisances,  and  a  plain  case  of  nuisance 
M  contradistinguished  from  others,  and  entitling  the  court  to  grant  an  injunction 
before  answer.  Lord  Eldon  appeared  at  one  time  (Attorney  General  t>.  Clear- 
er) to  think,  that'  there  was  no  instance  of  an  injunction  to  restrvn  naieance 
without  trial.  But  though  this  cannot  now  be  maintained,  it  is  clear  that  in 
other  cases,  where  there  appeared  a  doubt,  as  in  Chalk  v.  Wyatt,  S  Mer.  6S8, 
the  injanction  was  said  only  to  be  granted,  because  damages  had  been  recovered 
St  law.  The  course  which  has  been  pursued  at  law,  with  respect  to  different 
kinds  of  obstructions  and  other  violadons  of  right,  famishes  a  strong  analogy  of 
the  same  kind.  Lord  Hale,  in  a  note  to  Fitiherbert's  Nat.  Brev.  184  a,  speak- 
ing of  A  market  holden  in  derogatioa  of  a  franchise,  says,  that  if  it  be  kept  on 
the  same  day,  it  shall  be  intended  s  nuisance ;  but  if  it  be  on  another  day,  it 
■hall  be  put  to  issue,  whether  it  be  a  nuisance  or  not.  And  the  case  of  Yard  e. 
Ford,  2  Satuid.  172,  seems  to  recognize  the  same  distinction."  See  Mohawk 
Bridge  Company  v.  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  6  Paige,  66ft, 
663  i  Spencer  r.  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  8  Sim.  193. 

'  Ibid. ;  Hart  t^  Mayor  of  Albany,  3  Paige,  210,  213. 

*  Spencer  v.  London  and  Birmingham  R&ilway  Company,  S  $im.  193;  Catlin 
c.  Yalentine,  9  Paige,  67S.  See  Sampson  p.  Smith,  8  Sim.  272 ;  Soltau  ti.  De 
Held,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  104 ;  Smith  c.  Lockwood,  13  Barbour,  209 ;  Lambom 
ff.  The  Covington  Company,  2  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  409. 

>  Mitf.  Eq.  PL  by  Jeremy,  144, 14Jt ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  11,  p.  281  to  238 ; 
Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B,  8,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  309. 
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Busceptible  of  being  adequate!;  compensated  hj  dam^ea  at  lav, 
or  Buch  as,  from  its  contiDuance  or  permanent  mischief,  must  oc- 
casion a  constantly  recurriag  grievance,  which  cannot  be  othei> 
wise  prevented  but  by  an  injunction,'  Thus,  it  has  been  said, 
tiiat  every  common  trespass  is  not  a  foundation  for  an  injunction, 
where  it  is  only  contingent,  fugitive,  or  temporary.  But  if  it  is 
CODtinued  Bo  long  aa  to  become  a  nuisance,  in  such  a  case  an  in- 
jonction  ought  to  be  granted,  to  restrain  the  person  from  commit- 
ting it.'  So,  a  mere  diminution  of  the  value  of  property  by  tba 
nuisance,  without  irreparable  mischief,  will  not  furaisb  any  foun- 
dation for  equitable  relief.^ 

[*  §  925  a.  The  propriety  of  restraining  a  private  nuisance  by 
injunction  is  extensively  discussed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a 
recent  English  case.*    That  was  the  case  of  the  plaintiff's  market- 

'  Fiatmonger'a  Compuiy  v.  Eaat  India  Compauj,  1  Dick,  169.  164 ;  Attorney 
General  n.  Nichol.  16  Ves.  342 ;  Corporation  of  New  York  o.  Mapes,  6  JohoB. 
Ch.  46 ;  Mokawk  and  Eudton  Bailrogid  Company  «.  Artchai-,  6  Paige,  83 ;  Fiak 
e.  Wilber,  7  Barbour,  400 ;  Dana  v.  Valentine,  6  Met.  8,  118 ;  Bniee  D.  Prea- 
ident,  &c.  of  Delaware  Canat  Co.,  19  Barbour,  376. 

'  Coulson  r.  White,  3  Atk.  21. 

■  Attorney  General  r.  Nichol,  16  Yei.  343 ;  Wynitanley  v.  Lee,  2  Swanrt. 
336;  EarlofBipono.  Hobart,  3  Mjlue  &Keen,  169;  s.  o.  1  Cooper,  Sel.  Ou. 
333. 

*  [•  Broadbent  v.  Imperial  Gaa  Co.,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  Q.  436.  See  also  The 
Attorney  General  d.  Birmingham,  4  Kay  &  J.  52S.  It  is  here  decided  that  the 
public  works  for  the  preaerration  of  health  in  a  great  city  moat  not  be  ao  con- 
dncted  aa  materially  to  inlHnge  private  rights,  And  that  a  conrt  of  equity  will 
natrain  by  injunction,  the  muniupal  authoritiea  from  conducting  the  sewage  of  a 
eily  into  a  rirer  in  anch  a  manner  sa  to  render  the  water  unfit  for  the  nae  of  cat- 
tle aeven  miles  below,  and  wfaere  it  belonged  to  the  plaintiff.  See  also  The 
Hinchester,  Sheffield,  Ac.  Rulw.  Co.  r.  The  Workahop  Board  of  Health,  S3 
Beavsn,  198,  Bat  equi^  will  not  enjoin  what  is  claimed  aa  a  nuisance,  until  the 
plaintiff's  rig^t  ia  establiahed  by  a  judgment  at  law,  if  there  is  any  serious  ques- 
tion, unless  the  damage  ia  new,  and  if  continued  will  be  irreparable.  Coe  v. 
Lake  Co.,  37  N.  H.  264.  It  has  been  held  that  parties  suffering  special  damage 
in  the  value  and  use  of  their  property,  by  the  use  of  adjoining  property  for  un- 
lawful purposes,  as  for  a  brothel,  may  be  relieved  by  injunction.  Hamilton  v. 
Wbitridge,  11  Md.  138.  The  question  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  delay  which 
will  disentitle  the  party  to  redress  in  the  case  of  nuisance  is  extensively  discussed 
in  Attorney  General  c.  Lunatic  Asylum,  Law  Rep.  4  Ch.  App.  146 ;  B.  c.  17  W. 
B.  240.  It  would  aeem  that  it  must  be  a  very  clear  and  long  continued  case  of 
inexcusable  delay  and  acquiescence,  to  justily  a  party  in  subjectang  his  neighbor's 
land  to  what  is  cleaHy  a  nuisance ;  but  a  less  degree  may  induce  the  conn  to 
withhold  an  interlocntoiy  injunction.    lb.    As  to  what  amounts  to  a  mere  formal 
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garden  being  Beriousl;  damaged  by  the  noxious  vapors  and  smoke 
isBuing  from  the  defendants'  works.  He  brought  an  action  for 
the  injury,  which,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  judge,  was  referred 
to  an  arbitrator,  who  awarded  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  defendants 
as  compensaUon  for  past  injury,  do  evidence  being  oSfered  in  re- 
gard -to  any  prospectiTe  dam^e.  Judgment  was  entered  upon 
the  award,  a  verdict  having  been  taken  for  the  amount.  The 
company  subBoquenUy  increased  their  works ;  and  it  was  held, 
that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  tiie 
further  manufacture  of  the  gas  in  a  manner  injurious  to  his  crops ; 
and  that  the  former  action  and  award  and  judgment  had  estab- 
lished the  plaintiff's  right,  the  same  as  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

§  925  b.  The  question  what  is  a  nuisance  is  one  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  investigation  of  a  jury ;  and  in  an  ordinary  case,  where  ihe 
event  of  a  suit  in  equity  depends  upon  a  legal  right,  that  right 
must  be  ascertained,  in  an  action  at  law,  before  any  relief  can  be 
granted  in  a  court  of  equity.^  But  the  court  will  retain  the  bill 
until  after  the  trial  of  the  question  at  law.' 

§  925  e.  Where  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pres- 
ent nuisance  complained  of  is  temporary,  the  court  will  not  grant 
a  temporary  injunction,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  bring  an 
action  at  law  which  may  he  nugatory.' 

§  925  d.  Where  equitable  relief  by  way  of  injunction  ia  sought, 
in  aid  of  a  legal  right,  the  court,  unless  such  right  is  dear,  will 
not,  except  by  consent  of  botli  parties,  declare  the  legal  rights  and 
grant  an  injunction  founded  on  such  declaration,  but  will  require 

ramOTal  of  a  private  niuHoce  ouued  bj  the  at»i  approadi  of  the  public  exha- 
bitioa  of  a  menagerie  or  circoi,  but  in  reality  amonntiiig  to  «ub>tuitial  eva«ion  of 
the  injaDctioD,  see  luchbald  v.  Bobinson,  17  W.  B.  272 ;  a.  c.  Law  Rep.  i  Ch. 
App.  888 ;  Eadeo  v.  Firth,  lE.&1i.  £73.  As  to  nuisaDce  hj  caiuiug  aa  oSen- 
sive  smell  near  adwelling-houte,  ie«  Knights.  Gardner,  19  Law  Timet  k.  b.  673. 
Aa  to  pollution  of  stream,  lee  Attomej'  General  e.  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Law  Bep. 
7  £q.  377  ;  a.  c.  17  W.  B.  219.  At  to  rettnining  the  publication  of  advertiae- 
mentt  injurious  to  the  repntation  and  mercantile  credit  of  another,  see  Disoo  p. 
Holden,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  4S8;  a.  c.  17  W.  R.  463. 

'  Auomey  General  e.  United  Kingdom  Etecttie  Telegraph  Co.,  £  Law  T.  h. 
B.  338. 

*  Ibid. 

■  CleBTe  r.  Uahanjr,  9  W.  B.  683.  The  application  here  wat  by  the  owner 
of  homes,  for  an  injunction,  on  the  ground  of  nnisanee  to  the  inhabitanti  of  ami 
honaes,  and  the  court  decUned  to  interfhre  bf  temponr]'  injunction,  because 
tbero  waa  no  testimony  from  luch  inhabitants  in  support  of  the  appUcation. 
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the  qaeatioQ  to  be  tried  at  law.^  In  tbia  case  the  defendanti 
claimed  a  rij^t  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  aiid  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor granted  a  perpetual  ii^uDction ;  hat  the  court  held,  on  appeal, 
that,  it  not  being  clear,  on  the  oonstroction  of  the  act,  that  it  did 
not  authorize  That  the  defendant  jovposed  to  do,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  common  lav  upon  the  question.'  ■  Bat 
in  the  American  States  this  rule  of  the  English  law,  requiring  the 
plaintiff's  l^;al  rights  to  be  first  established  in  a  court  of  law,  be- 
fore a  ooart  of  equity  will  interfere,  is  not  bo  strictlj  adhered  to 
as  in  the  English  courts,  we  apprehend.  The  reason  may  be  found 
partly  in  the  fact,  that  more  commonly  the  same  judges  administer 
both  legal  and  equitable  remedies,  and  partly  also  in  the  general 
feeling  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  are  likely  to  be  equally  well 
protected  in  either  class  of  tribunals. 

§  925  e.  Where  one  sold  a  piece  of  land  and  corenanted  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  and  afterwards  so  raised  the  water  in  a  brook 
ranning  past  the  land,  the  same  running  also  through  the  other 
land  of  the  seller,  as  injuriously  to  affect  sucb  land  so  sold  by  him, 
it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  proper  snbject  of  complaint  for  the 
interference  of  a  court  of  eqni^.' 

§  925/.  In  a  very  recent  case  in  New  Hampshire,*  the  subject 
of  the  interference  of  courts  of  equity  to  suppress  nuisances  is 
considerably  discussed.  It  is  here  said:  Ordinarily  courts  of 
equity  will  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  law  in 
cases  of  private  nuisance,  only  when  they  can  restrain  irreparable 
mischief,  suppress  interminable  litigation,  and  prevent  a  multipli- 
city of  suits.  And  in  such  cases  courts  of  equity  will  not,  ordina- 
rily, take  upon  themselves  to  decide  the  fact  that  a  nuisance  exists, 
when  that  ia  controverted,  but  will  require  the  party  seeking  the 
interference  of  Uie  court  first  to  establish  hu  right  at  law.  And  ia 
otiier  recent  cases,'  in  this  State,  the  same  doctrines  are  reaffirmed. 
It  is  further  said,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  in  such 
cases  unless  it  can  assume  the  undivided  jurisditition  over  the 
whole  litigation,  and  be  able  to  adjust  the  whole.    Equity  will  not 

>  Cardiff  (Mnyor,  Ac.)  v.  Cardiff  Watenrorka  Co.,  4  De  G.  &  J.  596. 
»Ibid. 

■  Ingram  •.  Morecrkft,  38  Bw*.  4S. 
'  Bnmbain  v.  Eempton,  3  Am.  Law  Beg.  N.  s.  880. 

•  Eastman  v.  Company,  47  N.  H.  71 ;  BaneU  v.  Company,  id.  436;  Wilcox 
«.WIieeler,  id.48S. 
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interfere,  it  is  here  eaid,  to  remedy  a  mere  technical  op  theoretical 
injury  to  land ;  and  in  ezerciaiog  their  discretion  vhether  to  inteiv 
fere  in  such  cases  or  not,  courts  may  properly  take  Into  account  the 
damage  to  the  defendant,  and  if  that  is  largely  disproportioned  to 
any  injury  which  will  accrue  to  the  plaintiff,  it  will  be  entitled  to 
great  weight.  But  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has  been  long  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  or  where  delay  would  be  disastrous,  the 
court  will  not  require  tlie  right  to  be  first  eBtablished  at  law.' 
Bights  to  water  power  stand  on  no  higher  claim  to  equitable  inter- 
ference than  others;  but  where  water-power  rights  have  been 
established  at  law,  as  existing  in  more  than  one  party,  courts  of 
equity  will  entertain  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  water, 
and  determine  the  relative  proportion  and  precedence  of  the  differ- 
ent proprietors,  but  not  where  this  is  made  a  cloak  to  try  the  right. 

§  925  g.  And  in  a  case  between  The  Kiagara  Falls  International 
Bridge  Company  and  the  Great  Western  Kailway  Company,'  it  was 
held  that  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  acts  in  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment, where  the  iigury  to  the  pltuntiffe  would  be  irreparable,  and 
the  recovery  of  damages  at  law  no  adequate  redross. 

§  925  A.  It  was  considered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  important  case  of  MiesiBsippi  and  Missouri  Railway  v.  Ward,' 
that  the  rule  of  law  ia,  that  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream  is 
erected  for  public  purposes,  and  produces  a  public  benefit,  and  if 
it  leaves  a  reasonable  space  for  the  passage  of  vessels  it  is  not  in- 
dictable as  a  nuisance,  nor  will  a  court  of  equity  Interpose  to  re- 
move it.  And  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  Jersey  declined  to 
interfere,  by  injunction,  to  restrain  the  building  of  a  new  bridge 
within  the  exclusively  prescribed  limits  contained  in  the  charter 
of  an  existing  bridge,  where  it  appearedj  from  the  answer,  that  the 
complainants'  bridge  had  been  so  far  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a 
railway  as  to  render  it  inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  ordinary 
travel.* 

§  925  i.  Where  there  had  been  an  arrangement  between  husband 
and  wife  for  the  wife  to  live  separately,  and  \a  receive  an  t^reed 
support,  and  thereupon  the  trustees  of  tlie  deed  of  settlement  cov- 

■  Filk  Tillage  W.  F.  Co.  t>.  Tibbetta,  31  Coon.  16fi.    See  also  Bhode  laknd 
Exch.  Bank  v.  Huwkiiui,  6  H.  I.  198;  Miu.  &c.  BjuIw.  d.  Wud,  2  Black,  486. 
'  39  Birb.  S.  C.  812 ;  3  Am.  Law  Reg.  122. 
>  2  Black,  485. 
*  Trenton  Bridge  v.  Trenton  Git^  Bridge,  2  Beuley,  46. 
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enanted  iHth  the  husband,  that  the  wife  shoald  not  molest  him  or 
institute  any  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  and  the 
annuity  had  been  regularly  paid,  but  the  wife  had  brought  suit  for 
restitutioD  of  conjugal  rights  in  violatio]!  of  the  deed  of  settlement, 
and  the  husband  applied  for  an  injunction  against  her  proceeding 
in  the  suit,  it  was  held  the  wife  ought  to  be  restrained  until  the 
hearing,  .the  deed  not  having  been  impeached,  and  such  injunction 
was  accordingly  granted,  witb  leave  for  the  wife  to  bring  a  cross- 
bill to  impeach  the  settlement,  if  she  shoald  be  so  advised.^] 

§  926.  On  the  other  band,  where  the  injury  is  irreparable,  a^, 
whore  loss  of  health,^  loss  of  trade,'  desti-uction  of  the  means  of 
Bubsistence,  or  permanent  ruin  to  property,  may  or  will  ensue 
from  the  wrongful  act  or  erection ;  in  every  such  case  courts  of 
equity  will  interfere  by  injunction,  in  furtherance  of  justice  and 
the  violated  righta  of  the  party.*  Thus,  for  example,  where  a 
I  party  builds  86  near  the  house  of  another  party,  as  to  darken  bis 
windows,  against  the  clear  rights  of  the  latter  either  by  contract, 
or  by  ancient  possession,  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  nuisance,  as  well  as  to  remedy  it,  if  already 
done,  although  an  action  for  damages  would  lie  at  lav ;  for  tlie 
latter  can  in  no  just  sense  be  deemed  an  adequate  relief  in  such 
a  case.^  The  injury  is  material,  aud  operates  daily  to  destroy  or 
diminish  the  comfort  and  use  of  the  neighboring  house ;  aud  the 
remedy  by  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  for  the  continuance  of  it, 
would  furnish  no  substantial  compensation. 

§  926  a.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  cases,  where  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  erected,  with  particular  covenants  respecting 
the  enjoyment  thereof,  and  the  erection  of  livery-stables,"  slaugh- 

<  Kitcbin  e.  Kitchin,  19  L.  T.  N.  a.  674.] 

'*  Howard  v.  Lee,  3  Sudf.  S.  C.  261,  a  case  of  chandleiy.  Peck  v.  Elder, 
3  Suidf.  S-  G.  126,  a  slanghteivfaouK.  Walter  o.  Selfe,  4  Eog.  Law  &  £q.  15, 
a  caie  ofbrick-bammg.     See  Davidson  d.  laluun,  1  Stockton,  Ch.  186. 

*  Gilbert  V.  Hickle,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  3fi7. 

*  WTDitanlej  «.  Lee,  2  Swaiut.  SS5;  Attomej  General  o.  Nicbol,  16  Tea. 
M2 ;  Gberrington  n.  Aboej,  S  Vem.  646 ;  Earl  Batburat  e.  Borden,  2  Bro.  Ch. 
64 ;  NutbrowD  t>.  Thornton,  10  Yea.  168 ;  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Kulroad  Go.  v. 
Artdier,  6  Paige,  83. 

'  Ibid.;  Eden  on  Injnnct.  cb.  11,  p.  S31,  232;  Back  v.  BUcy,  2  Kqm.  121. 
Bee  Atkins  v.  Chilson,  7  Met.  398 ;  RobensoD  v.  i^ttenger,  1  Green,  Ch.  67 ; 
Irwin  V.  Dixion,  9  How.  U.  8,  10 ;  poit,  §  927.  [*  See  Stone  v.  Real  Prppert/ 
Companr,  12  Jar.  N.  s.  668 ;  Webb  o.  Hunt,  ib.] 

'  Coker  e.  Birge.  10  Oeo.  386. 
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ter-houses,  glue  factories,  and  other  special  privileges  or  inconveD- 
iences ;  for  in  such  cases,  each  purchaser  or  owner  of  one  of  the 
block  will  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  breach,  and 
to  enforce  the  obserrance  of  such  oovenuite,  Bince  the;  are  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  protection  of  all  the  owners  and  purchasers  in 
the  block.^  [Thus,  where  the  owners  of  adjoining  lots  on  a  public 
street  orally  agreed  to  erect  their  houses  eight  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  street,  and  leave  an  open  space  or  court-yard  in  front,  which 
E^^eement  was  carried  into  eflTect  by  the  erection  accordingly,  a 
subsequent  purchaser  of  one  of  the  lots  was  enjoined  from  building 
on  the  open  space ; '  but  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  executed, 
it  must  have  been  in  writing  in  order  to  be  valid."  So,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  private  building  upon  land  reserved  for  a  public  square, 
and  which  has  been  illegally  sold  by  the  public  autliorities,  is  a 
nuisance  of  such  irreparable  nature,  as  to  give  a  court  jurisdiction 
to  grant  a  perpetual  injunction.*} 

§  927.  Cases  of  a  nature  calling  for  the  like  remedial  interpo- 
sition of  courts  of  equity,  are,  the  obstractiou  [or  pollution ']  of 
watercourses,  the  diversion  of  streams  from  mUls,^  the  back  flow- 
age  on  milb,  and  the  polling  down  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
thereby  exposing  adjacent  lands  to  inundation,  or  adjacent  mills  to 
destruction.^  So,  where  easements  or  ^ervitodes  are  annexed  by 
grant  or  covenant,  or  otherwise,  to  private  estates ;  or,  where  priv- 
ileges of  a  public  natore,  and  yet  beneficial  to  private  estates,  are 
secured  to  the  proprietors,  contiguous  to  public  squares,  or  other 

>  BuTOw  o.  IU(aurda,  8  Fftige,  S51 ;  Duke  of  Bedford  «.  The  Tnutee*  of  Um 
British  Miuenm,  2  Sagden  on  Vendors,  App'x,  p.  S61  (9Ui  edit.)  ;  a.0.  cited  8 
Puge,  364.  See  WilliamB  o.  Etrl  of  Jersey^,  I  Cnig  &  Fhiliips,  91 ;  Weill  v. 
Chapmao,  13  Barbonr,  173 ;  ante,  §  729 ;  pott,  g  9JS9  a. 

■  TaUmadge  v.  Bast  Elver  Buk,  2  Duer,  614 ;  8.  c.  26  N.  Y.  100. 

■  WoUe  V.  Frort,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  72. 

*  The  Gommonwealtli  i>.  Bnih,  14  Peno.  St.  186. 

•  Lewis  t>.  Stein,  16  Ala.  214 ;  Wood  t>.  Sutcliffe,  8  £ag.  Uw  £  Eq.  217. 

■  See  Fuk  v,  Wilber,  7  Barbour,  396 ;  Olnutead  e.  Loomis,  6  Barbonr,  Ifi2 ; 
Burden  v.  Stein,  27  Ala.  104;  Frink  p.  Lawrence,  20  Conn.  117  ['TDolomne 
Water  Co.  v.  Chapman,  8  Col.  892]. 

'  Robinson  v.  Byron,  1  Bro.  Ch.  588 ;  nuiverBitiei  of  Oxford  and  Ctmbridga 
».  Ridtardaon,  6  Ves.  706 ;  Lane  v.  Newdigate,  10  Vei.  194 ;  Chalk  e.  Wjatt,  3 
Ueriv.  688 ;  Uartin  v.  Stiles,  Mosd.  146 ;  Gardner  t>.  Village  of  Newburg,  2 
Johns.  Gh.  166 ;  Van  Bei^en  r.  Van  Bergen,  2  Johns.  C.  R.  272 ;  &  c.  8  Johns. 
Ch.  282;  Hammond  e.  FuUer,  I  Paige,  197;  Arthnr  v.  Cue,  1  Paige,  448{ 
Belknap  v.  Trimble,  8  Paige,  677,  600,  601 ;  Reid  r.  GifFord,  1  Hopkins,  416. 
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places,  dedicated  to  public  Dses ;  the  due  enjoyment  of  them  will 
be  protected  against  encroachments  hj  injunction.^  So,  an  in- 
jauction  will  be  granted  against  a  corporation,  to  prerent  an  abase 
of  the  powers  granted  to  them  to  the  injury  of  other  persons.'  So, 
an  iujunction  will  be  granted  against  the  erection  of  a  new  ferry, 
injurious  to  an  old  established  ferry .'  [So,  to  restrain  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  by  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  although  the  same 
was  done  only  on  Sundays.*]  So,  an  injunction  will  be  granted 
in  favor  of  a  turnpike  corporation,  to  secure  the  due  enjoyment  of 
their  pririleges,  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  short  by-roads 
(commonly  called  shuupikes),  to  destroy  their  tolls.''  So  (as  we 
have  seen),  an  injunction  will  lie  to  prevent  the  darkening  or  ob- 

'  Hills  D.  Miller,  3  Faigc,  S£4|  Coming  e.  Lowerre,  6  Johtu.  Ch.  439; 
Tnutees  of  Wuertoini  v.  Cowen,  4  Pvge,  610,  614. 

■  Co&tCB  e.  The  Clarence  Rulm^  Company,  1  Rom.  A^Mflne,  181.  This 
principle  wri  strongly  exemplified  in  the  cue  of  Bouaiparte  P.  Gundeo  uid  Am- 
hoj  Railroad  Company,  1  Baldwin's  Cir.  231,  where  a  bill  was  bronght  to  pre- 
vent  ft  railroad  company  from  illegally  appropriating  the  lands  of  the  plaintiff. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  said ;  "  The  injury  compliuned  of,  as  im- 
pending over  his  property,  is,  iu  permanent  occupation  and  appropriation  to  a 
continuing  public  use,  which  requires  the  divesture  of  his  whole  right,  its  trans- 
fer to  the  company  in  fiill  property,  and  its  inheritance  to  be  destroyed,  as  eff^ 
tively  as  if  he  hod  never  b«en  its  proprietor.  No  damj^es  can  restore  him  to 
bis  former  condition;  its  value  to  him  is  not  money,  which  money  can  replace; 
nor  can  there  be  any  specific  compensation  or  equivalent ;  his  damages  are  not 
pecuniary  (vide  7  Johns.  Ch.  731)  ;  his  objects  in  making  his  establishment  were 
not  profit,  but  repose,  seclusion,  and  a  resting-place  for  himself  and  family.  If 
these  objects  are  about  to  be  defeated,  if  his  rights  of  property  ore  about  ta  be 
destroyed,  withont  the  authority  of  the  law ;  or  if  lawless  danger  impends  over 
them  by  persons  acting  under  color  of  law,  when  the  law  gives  them  no  power, 
or  w]^n  it  is  abused,  misapplied,  exceeded,  or  not  strictly  pursued,  and  the  sot 
impending  would  subject  the  parly  committing  it  to  damages  in  a  court  of  law, 
for  a  trespass,  a  court  of  equity  will  enjoin  its  commission."  In  the  same  com 
it  wos.held  that,  although  an  act  of  the  legislature,  appropriating  private  lands 
to  public  uses,  without  compensation  first  being  awarded,  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional, yet  a  coort  of  equity  would  issue  an  injunction  against  the  actual  posses- 
non  of  the  lands  until  componsatton  was  mode.  1  Baldwin,  Cir.  326  to  230. 
See  also  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  i>.  Artcher,  6  Paige,  83. 

*  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  D.  12 ;  Newburg  Tarapike  Company  n.  ATiller,  fi 
Johns.  Ch.  101,  111 ;  Ogden  p.  Gibbons,  4  Johns.  Ch.  169,  160. 

*  Soltan  B.  De  Held,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  104. 

*  Croton  Turnpike  Company  o.  Ryder,  1  Johns.  Ch.  616 ;  Williams  n.  N.  T. 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  18  Barbour,  222 ;  Hentz  v.  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  18 
id.  946 ;  Auburn  and  Cato  Plank  Road  Co.  v.  Douglass,  12  Barbour,  66S ;  Har- 
I«U  V.  Ellsworth,  17  Ala.  676. 
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itructioD  of  ancieat  lights  of  a  dwelling-house.'  So,  to  prevent  a 
party  from  making  erectioDB  on  an  adjacent  lot  in  violation  of  bis 
covenant  or  other  contract.^  So,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  statue 
upon  a  public  street  or  square,  if  it  be  clearly  in  violation  of  a  cov- 
enant or  other  contract.^  So,  to  prevent  a  voluntary  religioas 
association  from  being  disturbed  in  their  burial-ground.*  So,  to 
prevent  rights  of  possession  and  property  being  injured,  obstructed, 
or  taken  away  illegally  by  a  railroad  company.^  So,  to  prevent  a 
tenant  from  removing  mineral  and  other  deposits  from  the  bed 
of  a  stream  running  through  a  farm  which  he  occupies.^  So,  an 
iiguQction  will  be  granted  in  favor  of  parties,  possessing  a  statute 
privilege  or  franchise,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  it  from  invasion 
by  other  parties.^  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  if  the  right  be  doubt- 
ful, the  court  will  direct  it  to  be  tried  at  law ;  and  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  restrain  all  injurious  proceedings.^  And  when  the 
right  is  fully  established,  a  perpetual  injunction  will  be  decreed.' 

[*  §  927  a.  And  it  is  upon  similar  grounds  that  courts  of  equity 
interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  adjoining  land-owners  from  so 
digging  in  the  s(ul  of  their  own  land,  as  to  endanger  their  neigh- 

>  SqUod  t>.  Montfort.  4  Sim.  059 ;  Btxi  ».  Stac;,  2  Rnu.  Sec.  121 ;  Wjnabtn- 
\Vf  V.  Lee,  2  Swanst.  S33 ;  Attornej  General  v.  Nicbol,  16  Ves.  338 ;  Monii  «. 
Berkley'B  Leweei,  2  Ves.  463 ;  FishmongeT's  Co.  n.  Eut  Indis  Co.,  1  Dick.  163 ; 
Corning  n.  Lowerre,  6  Johna.  Ch.  439;  ante,  %  926. 

'  Raoken  v.  Htukisson,  4  Sim.  IS;  Squire  r.  Campbell,  1  H^liie  &  Cnug, 
480,  481 ;  Roper  v.  Willisma,  1  Tnm.  &  Rusb.  18. 

*  Squire  o.  C&mpbell,  1  Mylne  &  Craig,  469,  477  to  486 ;  Heriot'i  Hospital 
(Feoffees  of)  v.  Gibson,  2  Dow,  SOI,  304. 

*  Beattf  V.  KnrU,  2  Peters,  666,  684. 

*  Bonaparte  t.  Cunden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  1  Bald.  Ci;.  231. 
[But  a  railroad  is  not  per  tea  nuisance;  aud  a  strong  case  must  be  presented, 
to  justify  issuing  an  injunction  against  a  railroad  companj'.  Drake  t>.  The  Hnd- 
■on  River  Railroad  Companj,  7  Barbonr,  8.  C.  608;  Lexington,  Ac.  Co.  i>. 
Applegste,  S  Dana,  289 ;  Hamilton  c  Tbe  New  York  and  H.  Railroad,  9  Puge, 
171;  4£da.  Cb.  411.] 

■  Tbomaa  t.  Jones,  1  Y.  &  Coll.  New  R.  610. 

'  Ogden  V.  Gibbons,  4  Johns.  Ch.  160;  Livingston  v.  Ogden,  4  Jobns. 
Ch.48. 

■  ^nte,  g  924  a ;  Jordsn  o.  Woodward,  38  Uaine,  4S8. 

*  Jeremy  on  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  S  1,  F-  310;  Ryder  e.  Bentbam,  1  Ves.  643; 
.Edoi  on Injunct.  ch.  11,  p.  236,  236;  Anon.,  2  Ves.  414;  Reid  e.  Giffbrd,  6 
Johu.  Ch.  19 ;  Osboru  v.  Bank  of  U.  8.  9  Wheat.  738 ;  Hart  e.  Mayor  of  Al- 
bany, 8  Fuge,  213 ;  Livingston  e.  Livingston,  6  Johns.  CL  497,  and  Um  cases 
there  dted. 
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ban'  buOdinga.  In  a  recent  English  case  this  subject  is  rer;  ex- 
tensively examined,  and  the  cases  elaborately  reviewed  by  coun- 
sel.^ The  CQncloaion  of  the  court  was,  that  a  land-owner  has  a 
right,  independent  of  prescription,  to  the  lateral  support  of  his 
neighbors'  land,  so  far  as  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  his  soil  in  its 
natural  state,  and  also  to  compensation  for  damages  caiised,  either 
to  the  land  or  buildings  upon  it,  by  the  withdrawal  of  such  sup- 
port. And  it  would  seem  that  he  may  acquire,  by  twenty  years' 
enjoyment,  the  right  to  lateral  support  for  the  additional  weight  o{ 
buildings  erected  on  the  land.  And  where  houses  of  the  plaintiff 
were  injured  by  mining  operations  of  the  defendant,  in  adjoining 
land,  which  would  hare  caused  the  soil  to  subside  without  the 
adiUHonal  weight  of  the  houses,  a  decree  for  perpetual  injunction, 
and  for  compensation,  was  granted.  The  following  cases  were 
relied  iipon  in  at^ument.' 

■  [*  Hant  V.  Peake,  Jobuson  (Eag.  Ch.),  70S. 

*  Caledonian  lUulway  Co.  v.  Sprat,  2  McQueen't  H.  L.  C.  449 ;  Humphries 
n.  Brogden,  12  Queen'*  Beocb,  789 ;  Rowbotham  n.  Wilson,  6  EI.  &  Bl.  fi9S; 
Arkwright  e.  GeU,  5  M.  A  W.  203 ;  Acton  r.  Bluudell,  12  M.  &  W.  324 ;  Dick- 
iuoD  t>.  Gnnd  J.  Canal  Co.,  7  Excfa.  282 ;  Chuemore  v.  Ricbards,  7  W.  R.  685 ; 
Solomon  V.  YintnBn'  Companj,  7  W.  B.  613 ;  8.  C.  38  L.  J.  N.a.  Ex.  370,  and  some 
other  cases,  manj  of  wMch  are  discussed  b}^  the  learned  Vice  Chancellor,  in  giv- 
ing judgment.  The  asme  subject  is  again  brought  under  reTiew,  in  Hunt  o. 
Peake,  6  Jur.  s.e.  1071,  and  a  queiy  suggested,  whether  the  owner  ofsn  ancient 
lionse  is  entitled  to  the  lateral  support  of  hit  neighbor's  land  for  such  house. 
TIus  last  case  was  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  aa  late  as'  Februarjr,  I860,. 
■O  that  the  long  recognized  right  of  easement,  as  it  hu  been  called,  to  lateral 
npport  for  bnildJngi  erected  more  than  twentj  years  upon  one's  laud,  seems  to 
be  verj  serionslj  qnestioned  in  the  English  courts,  although  the  existence  of  the 
rule  in  the  cinl  law  is  not  there  doubted,  or  its  constant  recognition  in  the  En^ 
liah  courts  trtaa  the  earliest  times.  It  seems  not  a  little  singular  that  it  should 
be  brought  in  question  at  this  late  daj.  Bat  the  right  to  ancient  lights,  without 
obftrnction  from  an  adjoining  proprietor,  seems  not  to  be  questioned  in  England, 
while  in  this  coontiy  it  is  well  nigh  abandoned  upon  the  ground,  that  the  mere 
use  of  light  is  no  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  the  adjoining  proprietor,  and  con> 
sequentlj,  no  ground  of  implyiag  an  acquiescence  on  his  part.  Fifty  Associates 
V.  Tudor,  6  Gray,  255 ;  Haverstick  ».  Sipo,  83  Penn.  St.  368 ;  Cherry  v.  Stein, 

II  Ud.  1.  But  in  a  late  case,  Wilson  c.  Townend,  6  Jur.  k.  8.  1109,  an  intima- 
tian'[is  given,  that  where  ancient  windows  liave  been  enlarged  or  altered,  the 
right  of  easement  is  gone.  See  Bononi  v.  Backhouse,  5  Jur.  N.  s.  1345.  And 
in  the  case  of  Arcedeckne  V.  Kelk,  6  Jur.  n.  S.  114,  an  injunction  to  restaain  the 
interruption  of  ancient  lights  was  granted,  upon  condition  of  the  plaiutiff  under- 
taking to  bring  an  action  &t  law  within  one  month ;  and  a  query  is  made,  wheth- 
er, when  the  owner  of  a  house  has  by  his  own  act,  at  any  time  during  twen^ 
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§  927  (.  The  subject  of  protecting  the  right  to  eujoy  ancient 
lights,  alluded  to  in  the  next  preceding  note,  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Euglish  courts  to  a  large  extent  for  many  years 
past.  It  was  finally  declared  by  the  court  of  last  resort,'  that  no 
alteratJon  of  an  ancient  Ught  in  the  dominant  tenement  will  justify 
'  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  in  obstructing  what  remains 
of  the  ancient  light,  and  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  so 
obstructing  it  is  answerable  in  damages,  and  liable  also  in  flagrant 
cases,  and  where  irreparable  mischief  would  ensue,  to  be  restrained 
by  injunction.  But  this  rule  has  since  received  tlie  qualification  that 
no  person  can  bo  use  his  own  property  as  to  acquire  by  the  use  of  it 
a  new  and  distinet  right  over  the  property  of  his  neighbor.'  But 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  grant  a  mandatory  ii^unction  to  redress 
obstructions  of  ancient  lights  unless  the  injury  is  substantial  and 
serious.^ 

§  927  e.  And  the  courts  of  equity  pursue  a  somewhat  similar 
course  in  regard  to  injunctions  to  restrain  public  nuisances.  They 
will  not  interfere  unless  the  public  are  seriously  incommoded. 
Hence  an  iigunction  to  restrain  a  gas  company  from  breaking  up 
the  streets  in  laying  down  their  pipes  was  refused,  tlie  information 
having  been  filed  at  the  instance  of  a  rival  company,  there  being  no 
evidence  of  any  serious  damage  caused,  and  the  proposed  work 
being  nearly  completed.* 

§  927  d.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  applicant  for  an  injunction, 
except  in  cases  of  physical  impoBslbility,  to  inform  the  court,  or  for 
the  court  to  be  informed,  how  the  defendants  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  injunction.  If  the  applicant  makes  a  case  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  grant  the  injunction,  and  it  will  be  for  the  defendants 
to  apply  for  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the  order  where  that 
becomes  necessary .' 

jetxt,  mttde  ui  obstruction  u  great  u  that  in  reipect  of  Whidi  he  leeki  relief, 
the  court  would  interfere. 

'  Tapling  B.  Jonea.  11  H.  Lda.  Cm.  290;  8.  c.  13  W.  E.  617. 

*  Heath  o.  Buclinill,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  1 ;  s.  c  17  W.  R.  766;  8.  P.  Carrier**  Com- 
panj  P.  CorbeCC,  S  Dr.  ft  Sm.  356. 

*  Beadell  v.  Perry,  17  W.  R.  185 ;  Durell  o.  Pritchird,  L,  E.  1  CSi.  App. 
244 ;  8.  C.  14  W.  R.  212 ;  Sparling  v.  Clarson,  17  W.  R.  618. 

*  Attorney  General  o.  Cambridge  Gaa  Co.,  L.  B.  4  Ch.  App.  71 ;  8.  C.  17 
W.  B>  146.    See  aha  Same  v.  Sheffield  Gaa.  Co.,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  304. 

■  Attorney  General  p,  Visitora  of  Lnnatic  Atylum,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  146 ; 
a.  c.  17  W.  R.  240. 
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§  927  e.  The  EDglisb  courts  of  equity  under  the  present  English 
statute '  have  power  to  determine  the  question  of  right  to  the  prop- 
erty in  queation  in  cases  of  alleged  nuisance,  and  also  the  iact  of 
nuisance  or  no  nuisance,  and  that  is  the  more  common  practice  there 
at  present,  as  we  infer  from  the  reports,'  although  quite  otherwise 
prior  to  the  statute.  The  American  practice  has  always  been  largely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  practice  in  that  respect,  so  far  as 
we  know.  The  English  courts  now  in  cases  of  nuisance  inquire 
into  the  evidence,  and  whether  the  same  is  satisfactory,  and  only- 
grant  an  issue  where  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.'] 

§  928.  It  is  upon  similar  grounds,  that  courts  of  eqaity  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  trespasses,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  irreparable 
mischiefs,  or  to  suppress  multiplicity  of  suits  and  oppressive  liti- 
gation.*  For,  if  the  trespass  be  fugitive  and  temporary,  and  ade- 
quate compensation  can  be  obtained  in  an  action  at  law,  there  is 
no  ground  to  Justify  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity.  Foiv 
merly,  indeed,  courts  of  equity  were  extremely  reluctant  to  inter- 
fere at  all,  even  in  regard  to  cases  of  repeated  trespasses.  But, 
DOW,  there  is  uot  the  slightest  hesitation,  if  the  acts  done,  or 
threatened  to  be  done,  to  the  proper^,  would  be  ruinous  or  irrep- 
arable, or  would  impair  the  just  enjoyment  of  the  property  in 
future.*  If,  indeed,  courts  of  equity  did  uot  interfere  n  cases  of 
this  sort,  there  would  (as  has  been  truly  said)  be  a  great  failure 
of  justice  in  the  country.* 

>  25  &  26  Vict.  di.  42. 

■  Inchbild  r.  BarringtoD,  17  W.  R.  272 ;  a.  C.  oa  appeal,  id.  459 ;  L.  B. 
4  Ch.  App.  388.  *  Inchbald  t>.  Burington,  L.  R.  4  Cb.  App.  388.] 

*  Cooper,  £q.  Fl.  153,  153,  154 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  187  ;  Huuon  P. 
Gardiner,  7  Ves.  808,  809,  310 ;  Norway  e.  Rowe,  19  Vm.  147,  148,  149 ;  New 
York  Printing  and  Dyeing  Estab.  e.  Fitch,  1  Paige,  97 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juriad. 
B.  3,  ch.  3,  S  1,  p.  311,  312. 

*  Georges  Creek  Company  d.  Detmold,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  375. 

*  Hanion  p.  Gardiner,  7  Vea.  S06  to  808 ;  Conrtliope  e.  Uappleaden,  10  Vea. 
291 ;  Field  e.  Beaumont,  1  Swanat.  207,  208 ;  Crockford  e.  Alexander,  IS  Tea. 
138;  Thomaa  o.  Oakley.  18  Vet.  134.  Lord  Eldon  has,  on  many  occasions, 
allnded  to  Ibia  change  or  enlargement  of  equity  juriBdiution  ■■,  and  especially  in 
Hanion  v.  Gardiner,  7  Vee.  310,  311,  and  Thomaa  n.  Oakley,  18  Ves.  184.  In 
the  latter  case  he  iaid:  "The  distinction,  long  ago  eitabliihed,  waa  that,  if  a 
person,  still  living,  committed  a  trespass  by  cutting  timber,  or  taking  lead  ore, 
or  coal,  this  court  would  not  interfere,  bat  gave  the  discovery ;  and  then  any 
action  might  be  bronght  for  the  value  discovered.  But  the  trespass  dying  with 
the  person,  if  he  died,  the  court  said,  this  being  property,  tbere  must  be  an  ac- 
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§  929.  Thus,  for  instance,  where  a  mere  trespasser  digs  into  and 
works  a  mine,  to  tlie  injury  of  the  owner,  an  injunction  will  be 
granted,  because  it  operates  a  permanent  injury  to  the  property, 
as  a  mine.'  [So,  where  a  land-owner  is  excavating  his  own  lot 
fifty  feet  deep  and  removing  the  earth  to  make  brick,  whereby  an 
adjoining  owner's  land  &Us  in,  from  its  own  weight  alone,  he  may 
be  restrained  by  injunction.^  So,  where  timber  is  attempted  to 
be  cut  down  by  a  trespasBQr  in  collusion  with  the  tenant  of  the 
land.^  So,  where  there  ia  a  dispute  respecting  the  boundaries  of 
estates,  and  one  of  tlie  claimants  is  about  to  cut  down  ornameutai 
or  timber  trees  in  the  disputed  territory.*  So,  where  a  party  who 
is  in  possession  under  articles,  is  proceeding  to  cut  down  timber 
trees."  So,  where  lessees  are  taking  away  from  a  manor,  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  stones  of  a  peculiar  value."    In  short,  it  is  now 

count  gf  the  valae ;  tbou^  die  law  g&ve  no  remedj.  In  tliat  inatance,  Uwrefore, 
die  account  was  given,  wbere  an  injnnctioo  was  not  wanted.  Througbont  Lord 
Hardwicke's  time,  and  down  to  that  of  Lord  Thurlow,  die  diitinciJoa  between 
wMta  and  trespasa  waa  acknowledged ;  and  I  hare  freqaently  alluded  to  the  ca«e 
apoQ  which  Lord  Thurlow  first  hesitated.  A  person  having  a  dose  demised  to 
Um,  began  to  get  eoal  there ;  but  continued  to  work  under  the  contiguous  dose, 
belonging  to  another  person.  And  it  was  held,  that  the  former,  &■  wute,  would 
be  reatrained;  but  as  to  the  close,  which  was  not  demised  to  him.  It  was  a  mere 
treapau ;  and  the  court  did  not  interfere.  But  I  take  it  that  Lord  Thurlow 
changed  his  opinion  upon  that;  holding,  tbat,  if  the  defendant  was  takiiig  the 
substance  of  the  inheritance,  the  libertj-  of  bringing  an  action  waa  not  all  the 
ittliefto  which  in  equity  he  was  entitled.  The  interference  oftbe  court  is  to  pre- 
vent yonr  removing  that  which  is  bis  estate.  Upon  tbat  principle  Lord  TboHow 
granted  the  injunction  aa  to  both.  That  baa  since  been  repeatedly  followed; 
and,  whether  it  was  tfespaas  under  the  color  of  another's  rigfat  actually  existing 
or  Dot.  If  this  protection  would  be  granted  in  the  case  of  timber,  coals,  or  lead 
ore,  why  is  it  not  equally  to  be  applied  to  a  quarry  P  The  comparative  value 
cannot  be  considered.  The  present  established  course  is  to  sustain  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  injunction,  connecting  it  widi  the  account  in  both  cases,  and  not 
to  put  the  pluntifF  to  come  here  for  an  bjunction,  and  to  go  to  law  for  damageo," 
See  also  Livingston  v.  Livingston,  6  Johna.  Ch.  497,  498,  499,  where  Hr.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  has,  with  hia  usual  ability,  commented  on  the  cases  at  large. 

'  Case  cited  in  7  Vet.  308 ;  Mitchell  v.  Dan,  6  Tes.  147 ;  Smidi  v.  Collyer, 
3  Tes.  90;  Grey  e.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  17  Tea.  281 ;  Falmouth  (Lord) 
«.  Lrneys,  Uoselej,  87,  89 ;  ante,  860. 

■  Farrand  o.  Manhall,  19  Barbour,  380;  and  on  appeal,  21  id.  409. 

*  Conrthope  e.  Mapplesden,  10  Ves.  290. 

*  Kinder  e.  Jones.  17  Ves.  110.     See  Shipley  c.  Ritler,  7  Md.  408. 

*  Crockford  t>.  Alexander,  15  Tes.  138. 

*  Earl  Cowper  v.  Baker,  17  Tes.  128. 
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(^vnted  in  all  esses  of  timber,  ooals,  ores,  and  quarries,  where 
the  party  is  a  mere  trespasBer ;  or  where  he  exceeds  the  limited 
rights  with  which  he  ib  clothed  ;  upoa  the  ground,  that  the  acti 
are,  or  msj  be,  an  irreparable  damage  to  the  particular  epecies  of 
property.' 

[*  §  929  a.  It  haa  been  held  that  an  owner  of  lots  upon  a  street, 
upon  which  a  railway  is  about  to  be  constructed,  which  will  causa 
special  damage  beyond  what  the  company  have  acquired  the  right 
to  do,  under  their  charter,  may  maintain  a  suit  to  enjoin  such 
coDstmction.'  But  the  mere  fact  that  property  adjoining  a  street 
will  be  damaged  by  the  grade  of  the  street,  gives  the  owner  no 
cause  of  action.* 

^  929  b.  lujunctiong  to  prevent  obstruction  to  ancient  lights  by 
tJie  erection  of  buildings  are  common.*  And  in  such  cases  the 
court  may  allow  the  building  to  proceed  to  a  certain  height  upon 
imposing  such  conditions  upon  the  parties  as  they  may  deem  rea- 
sonable ;  but  it  must  of  coarse  be  subject  to  the  final  order  of  the 
court.  And  if  tlie  party  complaining  of  the  injury  ftul  to  institute 
proceedings  to  restrain  the  other  party,  until  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, the  court  will  not  interfere,  but  leave  the  party  to  his  rem- 
edy at  law."  And  it  was  held  in  the  very  recent  case  of  Darrell 
V.  Fritchard,"  that  in  cases  of  this  character,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
damage  created  by  obstruction  of  light  is  completed  before  the  bill 
is  filed,  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  a  mandatory 

I  Thomai  o.  Oakley,  18  Vet.  184 ;  IJTingtton  o.  liviDgstoD,  6  Johoi.  Ch. 
497  i  field  V.  Butnnont,  1  Sirsurt.  208 ;  Norway  0.  Bowe,  19  Vea.  147,  148, 
149, 151.  [*  But  the  courts  of  eqaity  have  no  power  to  enjoin  a  mere  trespauer. 
They  will  not  therefore,  enjoin  a  clergyman  who,  without  any  shadow  of  right, 
or  any  [wetence  of  it,  should  trespftts  upon  a  congregation,  by  entering  their  pul- 
int,  aod  pramnlgatiiig  hia  peculiar  doctrines.  Lutheran  Church  0.  Haacht^,  S 
Stockton,  Ch,  57.  So  also  of  cutting  timber  for  staves,  or  boxing  it  for  turpen- 
tine, the  remedy  at  law  is  adequate.  Ganse  0.  Perkins,  3  Jones,  £q.  177; 
Thomas  0.  James,  32  Alabama,  723 ;  Blake  v.  Brooklyn,  26  Barb.  301 ;  Bolster 
B.  Catterlin,  10  Ind.  117.  Except  to  stay  waste,  or  prevent  some  irreparable 
mischief,  an  injunction  is  only  issued  as  ancillary  to  some  primaiy  equity.  Sco- 
field  p.  Tan  Bobkelen,  fi  Jones,  Eq.  342 ;  id.  309 ;  id.  39S. 

■  mUuui  0.  Sharp,  28  Barb.  228. 

*  Hatch  V.  Vermont  C.  Railw.  2S  Tt.  49 ;  Uarkham  v.  Mayor,  Ac,  98 
Ga.403. 

*  Wilson  0.  Townend,  1  Drew.  &  Sra.  824;  9.  c.  6  Jnr.  n.  s.  1109. 

*  Cooper  0.  Hnbbnck,  7  Jur.  x.  s.  467. 

■  13  Jnr.  N.  8. 16. 
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iDJonctioD.  In  tliis  as  in  other  oases  of  iujuiy  to  easemento,  the 
court  looks  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case ;  but  it 
Till  interfere  by  way  of  mandatory  injunction  only  in  cases  where 
extreme  or  very  aerioos  damage  will  ensue  from  non-interference. 
And  in  a  very  late  case  in  the  same  court,^  it  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief  by  injunction  for  obstruction  of 
light  and  air,  the  ii^jury  complained  of  must  be  substantial,  er  the 
bill  will  be  dismissed  without  prejudice  to  an  action  at  law. 

§  929  c.  The  owner  of  an  ancient  window  has  an  indefeasible 
right  to  the  eDJoyment  of  the  light,  without  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  light  has  been  before  used,  and  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  would,  after  the 
erection  of  the  new  buildings,  still  hare  sufficient  light  for  his 
present  business ;  but  he  mast  show  that  for  all  purposes  there 
will  be  no  material  diminution  of  the  light  by  the  proposed  erec- 
tions.' 

§  929  d.  It  seems  questionable  how  for  one  can  prescribe  for 
the  right  to  continue  a  nuisance,  like  dischargiDg  sewage  into  a 
stream ;  but  if  that  can  be  done,  there  must  be  clear  proof  of  the 
continuous  exercise  of  the  right  for  twenty  years.  The  court  will 
interpose  by  injunction  to  stay  a  nuisance  which  is  serions  and 
permanent,  and  will  have  reference  not  only  to  its  present,  but  to 
its  prospective,  effect  upon  the  comfort  of  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  its  permanent  value.' 

§  929  e.  The  subject  of  the  right  of  the  riparian  owners  to  relief 
in  equity,  by  vray  of  injunction,  gainst  any  diversion  or  corrupt-  • 
ing  of  the  water,  is  extensively  and  learnedly  discussed  in  the 
recent  case  of  Holsman  t>.  The  Boiling  Spring  Bleaching  Co.,* 
where  it  is  declared  that  courts  of  equity  maintain  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  courts  of  law,  in  all  cases  of  diversion  of  water  or 
rendering  it  unfit  for  use,  by  mixing  impure  and  unwholesome 
substances  with  it,  and  that  it  is  especially  proper  for  courts  of 
equity  to  interfere  in  that  class  of  cases,  where  tiie  pollution  of 

'  Bobaon  v.  WhiUin^iMa,  12  Jar.  m.  B.  40. 

*  TateB  V.  Jack,  13  Jar.  M.  a.  305.  See  alao  Martia  e.  Headoii,  12  Jnr.  m.  e. 
887 ;  Clarke  r.  CUrk,  11  Jnr.  M.  s.  914.  The  inbject  ia  vwy  lucidly  diacuBsed 
bj  Tice-Chancellor  Wood  in  two  veij  recent  cmm.  Dent  n.  AnctJon  Mart  Co.. 
Pilgrim  V.  Same,  13  Jut.  n.  a.  447. 

I  Goldnuid  v.  Tunbridge  Walla  Com.  13  Jur.  n,  a.  808 ;  Holanun  t>.  B.  S.  B. 
Co.,  1  McCarter,  335.  *  1  McCwtar,  936.] 
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watercourBee  operates  to  deatroy  health,  or  to  diminish  the  com- 
fort of  a  dwelling,  the  action  at  law  affording  no  adequate  redreas, 
and  an  injunction  being  indisponsable  for  that  purpose.] 

§  930.  It  is  upon  similar  principles,  to  prevent  irreparable  mis- 
chief, or  to  suppress  multiplicity  of  suits  and  vexatious  litigation, 
that  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  cases  of  patents  for  inventions, 
and  in  cases  of  copyrights,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  inventor,  or 
author,  and  his  assignees  and  representatives.'  It  is  wholly  beside 
the  purpose  of  the  present  commeatariee  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  the  general  rights  of  inventors  and  auUiors,  or  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  exclusive  property,  in  virtue  of  those 
rights,  may  be  acquired  or  lost.  Oiir  observations  will  rather  be 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  courts  of  equi^ 
will  interfere  to  protect  those  rights,  when  acquired,  by  granting 
injunctions. 

§  931.  It  is  quite  plain,  that,  if  no  other  remedy  could  be  given 
in  c^es  of  patents  and  copyrights  than  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages, the  inventor  or  author  might  be  ruined  by  the  necessity  of 
perpetual  litigation,  without  ever  being  able  to  have  a  final  estab- 
lishment of  his  rights.' 

§  932.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  th^  nature,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  it^jury  done  to  the  party,  without  a  dis- 
covery from  the  party  guilty  of  the  iofringement  of  the  patent  or 
copyright ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  mere  damages  would  give  no 
adequate  relief.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  copyright,  the  sale 
of  copies  by  the  defendant  is  not  only  in  each  instance  taking  from 
the  author  the  profit  upon  the  individual  book,  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  sold  ;  but  it  may  also  be  injuring  him,  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  in  regard  to  the  value  and  disposition  of  his  copy- 
right, which  no  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  damages  could  fully 
ascertain.^ 

§  983.  In  addition  to  this  consideration  the  plaintiff  could  at 
law  have  no  preventive  remedy,  which  should  restrain  the  future 
use  of  hi*  invention,  or  the  future  publication  of  his  work,  injuri- 

>  Jeremj  on  Eq.  Jaried.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  g  1,  p.  337;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  1, 
S  6,  QotB  (p)  ;  6haTi£Fr.  CoBtea,  1  Buse.  &  M.  169. 

*  H&rmer  o.  PUds,  14  Tes.  182 ;  Hogg  n.  Eirby,  8  Voa.  323,  S34 ;  Lturrence 
V.  Smith,  Jacob,  472 ;  Stnrz  v.  Da  la  Rue,  6  Boss.  822. 

*  Ho^  r.  Eirby,  8  Tea.  223,  224,  225 ;  WUkins  v.  AiUn,  17  Vea.  434 ;  Law- 
rence o.  Smitli,  Jacob,  472. 
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oasl;  to  bis  title  and  interest.  And  it  is  this  preveative  remedy 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and 
enables  it  to  accompliah  the  great  porposea  of  justice.  Besides,  in 
most  cases  of  this  sort,  the  bill  usually  seeks  an  account,  in  one 
case  of  the  books  printed,  and,  in  the  other  of  the  profits  which 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  invention,  from  the  persons  who 
have  pirated  the  same.  And  this  account  will,  in  all  cases  where 
the  right  has  been  already  established,-  or  is  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  be  decreed  as  incidental,  in  addition  to  tiie 
other  relief  by  a  perpetual  injunction.^ 

§  9S4.  In  cases,  however,  where  a  patent  has  been  granted  for 
an  invention,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course  for  courts  of  equity  to 
interpose  by  way  of  injunction.  If  the  patent  has  been  but  re- 
cently granted,  and  its  validity  has' not  been  ascertained  by  a  trial 
at  law,  the  court  will  not  generally  act  upon  its  own  notions  of 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  patent,  and  grant  an  immediate 
injunction ;  but  it  will  require  it  to  be  ascertiuned  by  a  trial  in  a 
court  of  law,  if  the  defendant  denies  its  validity,  or  puts  the  mat- 
ter in  doubt.^  But,  if  the  patent  has  been  granted- for.some  length 
of  time ;  and  the  patentee  has  put  the  invention  into  public  use  ; 
and  has  had  an  exclusive  possession  of  it  under  his  patent  for  a 
period  of  time,  which  may  fairly  create  the  just  presumption  of  an 
exclusive  right,  the  court  will,  in  such  a  case,  ordinarily  interfere 
by  way  of  preliminary  injunction,  pending  the  proceedings ;  * 
reserving  of  course,  unto  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  cause,  its 
own  final  judgment  on  the  merits.*    And  an  injunction  will  be 

'  Mitr.  Eq.  PI.  bj  Jeremj.  1S8 ;  Jeremj  on  Eq.  Jnriad.  B.  3,  cfa.  2,  §  1,  p.  SIS' 
to  327 ;  Eden  oa  Injuact.  ch.  12,  p.  261,  cb.  13,  p.  864 ;  Hogg  v.  Kirbj,  8  Ves. 
S28,  224,  226 ;  B»ily  v.  T»ylor,  1  Tamlyn,  296 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  165 ;  Univer- 
sitie*  of  Oxford  and  Cwnbridge  ».  RichardBon,  6  Ves.  705.  706 ;  B^ly  ».  Taylor, 
1  RnsH.  &  Mylne,  73 ;  Sberiff  p.  Coates,  1  Rust.  &  Mylne,  159 ;  Oeary  s.  Norton, 
1  Do  Gez  &  Smale,  9.  Tbe  copyright  laws  in  England  autborue  tbe  deUvetj 
up  of  tbe  pirated  edition  to  the  proprietor  of  tbe  copyright.  A  question  bas  re- 
cently ariien  ifhether  tbie  right  existed  at  the  common  taw,  independent  of  tbe 
alatutea.  See  Mr.  Tice-CbanceDor  Wignm^a  obtervations  npon  this  point,  in 
Colburo  V.  Sunms,  2  Hare,  543,  S53. 

■  Martin  v.  Wright,  6  Sim.  397 ;  Bramwell  v.  Haloomb,  3  Mylne  &  Craig, 
737 ;  Spottiswoode  d.  Clarke,  2  Phillips,  Ch.  156 ;  Stevens  v.  Keating,  ib.  333 ; 
CaldweU  «.  Van  Vlitsengen,  9  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  51. 

*  Goodyear  v.  Day,  2  Wallace,  Jr.  2S3. 

*  Hill  V.  Thompson,  3  MeriT.  622,  628;  Eden  on  Injunct  ch.  12,  p.  360;  1 
Had.  Ch.  Ft.  113 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  8,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  816 ;  Cooper,  Eq. 
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granted  not  only  before,  but  alter  the  time  limited  for  the  expira^ 
tion  of  a  patent,  to  restrain  the  sale  of  machines,  piratically 
manufactured  in  violation  of  tbe  patent,  while  it  was  in  force.' 

§  935.  Similar  principles  apply  to  caBoa  of  copyright.*  Bat  it 
does  not  seem  indispenaable  to  relief  in  either  case,  that  the  party 
should  have  a  strictly  legal  title.  It  is  sufBcient  that,  under  the 
patent  or  copyright,  the  party  has  a  clear  equitable  title.'    Foi^ 

Fl.  154,  165,  156 ;  Univeraitiea  of  Oxford,  &c.  e.  Richardson,  6  Yel.  706,  707 ; 
HMiner  0.  FUne,  14  Vea.  130 ;  Caldwell  v.  Van  Ylimengen,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
fil.  Loid  CoUenbam,  in  Bacon  o.  Jouea  (4  Mylae  &  Craig,  433,  436),  made 
the  foUowtng  remarkB  on  the  mode  of  granting  injunctions  in  caaei  of  patents ; 
"  When  a  party  applies  for  the  aid  of  the  court,  the  application  for  an  iojunctjon 
ia  made  either  during  the  progress  of  the  suit  or  at  the  hearing;  and,  in  both 
cases,  I  apprehend,  great  btituda  and  discretion  are  allowed  to  the  court  in 
dealing  with  the  application.  When  the  application  is  for  an  interlocutor;  injauc- 
tion,  several  courses  are  open;  the  court  ■uaj'  at  once  grant  the  injunction,  aim* 
plidter,  without  more,  —  a  course  which,  though  perfectlj'  competent  to  the  court, 
is  Dot  verj  likely  to  be  taken,  where  the  defendant  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  pluntiff 's  title ;  or  it  may  follow  the  more  usual,  and,  as  I  appre- 
hend, more  wholesome  practice,  in  such  a  case,  of  either  granting  an  injunctioDt 
and,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  to  establish  his  legal  title, 
or  of  requiring  him  first  to  establish  his  title  at  law,  and  siupending  the  grant  of 
the  injunction  until  the  result  of  the  legal  investigation  has  been  ascertained,  the 
defendant  in  the  mean  time  keeping  an  account.  Which  of  these  several  conrses 
ought  to  be  taken  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  case  made.  When  tbe  cause  comes  to  a  hearing,  the  cotirt  has  also  a 
large  latitude  left  to  it ;  ind  I  am  far  from  saying  that  a  case  may  not  arise,  in 
which,  even  at  that  stage,  tha  court  will  be  of  opinion  that  tbe  injunction  may 
properly  be  granted,  without  having  recourse  to  a  trial  at  law.  The  conduct  and 
flealingiof  the  parties,  the  frame  of  the  plbadings,  the  nature  of  the  patent-right, 
and  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established,  these  and  other  tarcumstances  may 
combine  to  produce  such  a  result ;  although  this  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to 
luippen,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  it  has  happened.  Nevertheless, 
it  i*  a  course  unquestionably  competent  to  the  court,  provided  a  case  be  presented 
which  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  judge  that  such  a  course,  if  adopted,  will  do  justice 
between  the  parties.  Again,  the  court  may,  at  the  hearing*  do  that  which  is  the 
more  ordinary  course ;  It  mayretain  tbe  bill,  giving  the  plaintiff  the  opportunity 
of  first  establishing  his  right  at  law.  There  still  remains  a  third  course,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  must  also  depend  npon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  of  at 
once  dismissing  the  bill." 

'  Crossley  n.  Derby  Gas  Light  Company,  1  Russ.  &  Mylne,  166,  note. 

■  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  c  Richardson,  6  Tes,  705,  706; 
Wakins  0.  Aikin,  17  Tes.  424. 

*  liUwman  v.  Tegg,  2  Buss.  S85;  Sweet  v.  Cater,  11  Sim.  572;  Sinimf  «. 
31aii7at,7Eng.lAw&Eq.  380;  17  Qneen's  Bench,  2S1. 
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merly,  iadeed,  courts  of  equity  Tould  not  interfere,  by  waj  of 
iujunctioQ,  to  protect  copjrigbta,  aaj  more  than  pateut-righta, 
until  the  title  had  been  established  at  lav.'  But  the  present 
course  is,  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  all  oases  vhere  there  is  a 
dear  color  of  title,  founded  npon  a  long  possession  and  assertion 
of  right." 

§  936.  There  are  aome  peculiar  principles,  applicable  to  cases 
of  copyright,  which  deserve  notice  in  this  place,  and  are  not  gen- 
erally applicable  to  patents  for  inventiona.  In  the  first  place,  no 
copyright  can  exist,  consistently  with  principIoB  of  public  policy, 
in  any  work  of  a  clearly  irreligious,  immoral,  libellous,  or  obscene 
description.  In  the  case  of  an  asserted  piracy  of  any  such  work, 
if  it  be  a  matter  of  any  real  doubt,  whether  it  falls  within  such  a 
predicament  or  not,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  or  to  restrain  the  piracy  ;  but  will  leave  the  party 
to  his  remedy  at  law.' 

§  937.  It  is  true,  that  an  objection  has  been  taken  to  this  course 
of  proceeding,  that,  by  refusing  to  interfere  in  such  cases  to  sup- 
press the  publication,  a  court  of  equity  virtually  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  oSensive  and  mischievous  books.  But  the  objection 
vanishes,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  court  does  not  affect  to 
act  as  a  ceruor  morum,  or  to  punish  or  restrain  injuries  to  society 
generally.  It  simply  withholds  its  aid  from  those  who,  upon  their 
own  showing,  have  no  title  to  protection,  or  to  assert  a  property 

<  B&ronEjre,  in  Leardet  v.  JohnBon,  1 Y. &Coll.  New R.  627, 5S2,  note,  md : 
"Theordinaryreliefui  thecueof  spatent  isan  injunction  and  account.  Wfaere 
the  rigbt  ii  diepated,  the  court  ezpecti  that  to  be  ascertained  bj  a  trial  at  law.* 
See  Spottiawoode  t>.  Clarke,  2  Fhillipa,  Ch.  154. 

■  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  13,  p.  281 ;  Tonson  g.  Walker,  S  Swanst.  679 ;  Jei^ 
emy  on  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  3,  ch,  2,  g  1,  p.  326.  [Aa  to  billg  hj  alien*  to  enjoin  the 
violation  ora  capfright,  aee  OllendorfT n.  Black,  1  Eug.  Law  &  Eq.  114;  Cocka 
9.  Pnrday,  b  Com.  B.  860;  6  id.  69;  Booseje.  Furda;,  4  Exoh.  145;  Booaejr 
e.  Jefferyi,  4Eng.  Lilw&Eq.  479;  SO  id.  1;  Buxton  d.  Jamei,  8  Eng.  Law  & 
£q.  15£ ;  3  De  Gez  &  Smale,  80.] 

'  I  am  not  unaware  that  Lord  Eldon  ha<  held  the  opposite  of  this  doctrino ; 
and  that  is,  that  if  it  doei  admit  of  real  doabt,  whether  the  work  be  irreligioua, 
immoral,  hbellouB,  or  seditious,  or  not,  an  injunction  ought  to  be  denied,  upon 
the  mere  ground  of  the  doubt.  It  haa  been  thought  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  adopting  thia  doctrine,  denj^bg  the  protection  of  an  inJQnctioD  in  mattera  of 
property  vpon  mer«  doubta.  PrtmA  faeU  the  copjri^t  confen  title ;  and  the 
onni  is  on  the  other  side  to  show  clearly  that,  notwithstanding  the  copy,  there  ii 
■n  intriuaic  defect  in  the  title.    See  Lawrence  e.  Smith,  Jacob,  472. 
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in  tbinga  which  the  law  will  not,  upon  motives  of  the  highest 
coQcern  permit  to, be  deemed  capable  of  founding  a  just  title  or 
property,' 

§  938.  The  sounduera  of  this  general  principle  can  hardlj  ad- 
mit of  a  question.  The  chief  embarrassment  and  difficulty  lie  in 
the  application  of  it  to  particular  cases.^  If  a  court  of  equity, 
under  color  of  its  general  authority,  is  to  enter  upon  all  the  moral, 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  political  inquiries,  which,  in  past 
times,  have  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  and  in  the  future 
may  well  be  supposed  to  provoke  many  heated  discuBBions ;  and  if 
it  is  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  the  character  and  l}earing  of 
such  discussions,  and  the  rights  of  authors,  growing  out  of  them  ; 
it  is  obvious,  that  an  absolute  power  is  conferred  over  the  subject 
of  literary  property,  which  may  sap  the  very  foundations  on  which 
it  rests,  and  retard,  if  not  entirely  suppress,  the  moans  of  arriving 
at  physical,  as  well  as  metaphysical  truths.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  judge,  who  should  happen  to  believe  that  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  its  immortality,  was  a  doctrine  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  (a  point  upon  which  very  learned  and 
pious  minds  have  been  greatly  divided),  would  deem  any  work 
antichristian  which  should  profess  to  deny  that  point,  and  would 
refuse  an  injunction  to  protect  it.  So,  a  judge,  who  should  be  a 
Trinitarian,  might  most  conscientiously  decide  against  granting 
an  injunction  in  favor  of  an  author  enforcing  Unitarian  views ; 
when  another  judge,  of  opposite  opinions,  might  not  hesitate  to 
grant  it." 

§  939.  In  the  next  place,  in  cases  of  copyright,  difficulties  often 
arise,  in  ascertaining  whether  there  has  been  an  actual  infringe- . 
ment  thereof,*  which  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  cases  of  patents. 
It  is,  for  instance,  clearly  settled  not  to  be  any  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  a  hook,  to  make  bond  fide  quotations  or  extracts  from 
it,  or  a  bond  fide  abridgment  of  it ;  or  to  make.a  bond  fide  use  of 

'  Jeremj  on  Eq.  Jorisd.  B.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  321,  822 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  157 ; 
Walcot  D.  Walker,  7  Vet.  1 ;  Soutbej  v.  Sherwood,  2  Meriv.  435 ;  Lawrence  ir. 
Stniili,  Jacob,  471 ;  id.  474,  note;  6  Feterad.  Abridg.  Copyright,  p.  667,  660. 

■  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  14,  p.  S15  to  31S. 

»  See  Lawrenofl  v.  Smith,  Jacob,  471. 

'  [It  is  BO  infringemetit,  for  the  proprietor  of  an  encfdopiedia,  to  publiah,  in 
Knother  fonn,  an  article  written  expressly  for  publication  ia  nich  encycloptedia. 
Hereford  e.  Griffin,  16  Simons,  190.] 
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the  Bame  common  materials  m  the  composition  of  another  work.* 
And  a  work,  consiatiug  partly  of  compilaUons  and  Bclections  from 
former  works,  and  partly  of  original  compoeitions,  may  be  the 
subject  of  copyright.^  But  what  constttutea  a  bond  fide  case  of 
extracts,  or  a  bond  fde  abridgment,  or  a  bond  fide  uae  of  common 
materials,  is  often  a  matter  of  most  embarrasaiDg  inquiry.'  The 
true  question,  in  all  casee  of  this  sort,  is  (it  has  been  said),  whether 
there  has  been  a  legitimate  use  of  the  copyiight  publication,  in 
the  fair  exercise  of  a  mental  operation,  deserring  the  character  of 
a  new  work.  If  there  has  been,  although  it  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  original  author,  it  is  not  an  inrasion  of  his  legal  rights.  If 
there  has  not  been,  then  it  is  treated  as  a  mere  colorable  curtail- 
ment of  the  original  work,  and  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  copy- 
right.' But  this  is  another  mode  of-stating  the  difficulty,  rather 
than  a  test  affording  a  clear  criterion  to  discriminate  between  the 
casea.^  [Pirating  the  wood  engravings  printed  in  a  book  as  illna- 
trations  of  the  stories  therein,  and  using  them  in  a  book  as  illus- 
trations of  different  stories,  is  an  infringement  of  a  copyi^ht, 
which  may  be  restrained  by  injunction."  It  has  been  held  that  a 
prose  translation  of  a  copyright  prose  romance,  having  no  quali- 
ties of  a  paraphrase,  ia  not  an  infringement  of  the  author's  copy- 
right of  the  original,  although  the  author  had  procured  the  work 
to  be  translated  into  the  same  language  as  the  alleged  infringe- 
ment, and  in  that  language  also  copyrighted-^  A  person  writing 
words  to  an  old  air,  and  procuring  an  accompaniment  and  preface, 
and  publishing  the  whole  together,  ia  entitled  to  a  copyright  in  the 
whole.^ 
§  940.  A  difficulty  of  a  similar  character  often  arises,  ia  the 

■  Eden  on  lujunct.  ch.  13,  p.  380,  ZSl ;  Cunpbell  v.  ScoU,  11  Slmou,  81. 

*  LewiB  D.  Full&rtoii,  2  Be&Tan,  6. 

'  [Tbe  tabject  of  abridgmeat  is  fullj-  discnased  in  Storj  v,  Holcombe,  i  Mo- 
Lean,  307,  An  alleged  infringement  of  this  identical  work.] 

*  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  3,  ch.  3,  %  1,  p.  323,  334;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch. 
13,  p.  380;  Wilkins  v.  Aikin,  IT  Veg.  435,  436. 

*  Bee  Campbell  v.  Scott,  11  Simons,  31 ;  Bnunwell  v.  Halcomb,  3  Mjloe  & 
Craig,  737;  Lewise.FutlirU>n,2BeaTan,6.  In  Uie  late  caae  of  Folaom  v.  Uanfa, 
3  Stoij,  100,  it  was  held  tbat  an  abridgment,  coDSisting  of  extracts  of  the  essen- 
tial or  most  Tftlnable  portions  of  tbe  original  woric,  was  a  pinc;^. 

■  Bogue  0.  HouUton,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  215 ;  5  De  Gei  &  Smale,  2Q7. 

'  Stowe  V.  Thomas,  2  Wallace,  Jr.  647.  Bat  tee  Murray  v.  Bogne,  Drew 
17,  353.  '  Leader  e.  Pnrday,  18  Law  J.  (m.  a.)  C.  P.  97. 
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ascertainment  of  the.  fact  whether  a  Tork  is  original  or  not.  Of 
some  intellectaal  productions,  the  originality  admits  of  as  little 
doubt  as  the  origioalitj  of  some  inventions  or  discoTeriea.  But, 
in  a  great  Tarietj*  of  cases,  the  differencea  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  between  the  new  and  the  old,  between  the  original 
and  the  copy,  depend  upon  shades  of  distinction  extremely  minute 
and  almost  inappreciable.'  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
monopoly  of  thoughts,  or  of  the  expression  of  them.  Language 
is  common  to  all ;  and  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  literature, 
and  learning,  and  science,  most  species  of  literary  works  must 
contain  much  which  is  old  and  well  known,  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing which  perhaps  is  new,  peculiar,  and  original.  The  character 
of  some  works  of  this  sort  may,  beyond  question,  be  in  the  highest 
sense  original ;  such  for  example,  as  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton,  and  Pope,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  although  all  of 
them  have  freely  used  the  thoughts  of  others.  Of  others,  again, 
ihe  original  ingredients  may  be  so  email  and  scattered,  that  the 
sobetance  of  the  volumes  may  be  said  to  embrace  little  more  than 
the  labor  of  sedulous  transcription,  and  colorable  curtailment  of 
other  works.  There  are  others  of  an  intermediate  class,  where 
the  intermixture  of  original  and  borrowed  materials  may  be  seen 
in  proportions  more  nearly  approaching  to  an  equality  with  each 
other.  And  there  are  others,  again,  as  in  cases  of  maps,  charts, 
translations,  and  road-books,  where,  the  materials  being  equally 
open  to  all,  there  must  be  a  close  identity  or  similitude  in  the  J 
Tery  form  and  use  of  the  common  materials.  The  difficulty  here  I 
is  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  exclusive  labors  of  a  single  ' 
mind  from  what  are  the  common  sources  of  the  materials  of  the 
knowledge,  used  by  all.^  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  maps ; 
one  man  may  publish  the  map  of  a  country ;  another  man,  with 
the  same  design,  if  he  has  equal  skill  and  opportunity,  may  by  his 
own  labor  produce  almost  a  fac-timile.  He  has  certainly  a  right 
so  to  do.  But  then  from  his  right  through  that  medium,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  copy  the  other  map,  and 
claim  it  as  his  own.  He  may  work  on  the  same  original  materi- 
als ;   but  he  cannot  exclusively  and  evasively  use  those  already 

*  See  JoDie  v.  Jaqnes,  1  BlatidtT.  618,  mn  alleged  inflii^meiit  of  ■  mniicKl 
position. 
Jeremr  on  Eq.  Joiud.  fi.  3,  di.  2,  %  1,  p.  322,  82S. 
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collected  and  embodied  by  the  skill,  industry,  and  expenditures  of 
another.' 

■  Ibid. ;  Wilkiai  t>.  Atkb,  17  Ves.  Hi,  ii6 ;  Longmuiv.  Wbcbeiter,  16  T«s. 
269,  271;  Mstthewmn  r.  Stockdale,  12  Ves.  270;  Carey  p.  F«den,  6  Vw.  24; 
Eden  on  Injuact.  ch.  IS,  p.  382,  283.    The  cui:  ofCunptiell  n.  ScoU.II  Simona, 

I  31,  was  for  aa  alleged  piracy  in  taking,  large  lelecliona  from  the  nork  of  the  poet 

,  Campbell.  On  that  occaaioa  the  Vice  Chancellor  aajd :  "  In  thii  cam  the  legal 
right  i«,  primi  facie,  qaite  clear  with  the  plaintiff;  becaaie  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  extracts  complained  of  are  taken  literally  as  they  stand  from  the  plaintiff's 
work.  Then  n  the  work  complained  of  any  thing  like  an  abridgment  of  the 
plaintiff's  work,  or  a  critique  upon  itP  Some  of  the  poems  are  given  entire;  and 
large  extracts  are  given  from  other  poems;  andl  cannot  think  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bookof  criticism,  Trhen  you  observe  the  way  in  which  it  is  composed. 
It  contains  690  pagea,  94  of  which  are  taken  up  by  a  general  disquisition  upon 
the  nature  of  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  then,  without  any  particular 
observation  being  appended  to  tbe  particalar  poems  and  ei^tracts  irom  poems 
iriiich  follow,  there  are  7.^8  pages  of  selections  from  tbe  works  of  otber  authors; 
and,  therefore,  I  cannot  think  that  the  work  complained  of  can,  in  any  sense,  be 
said  to  be  a  book  of  criijibm.  If  there  were  critical  notes  appended  to  eadi 
separate  passage,  or  to  several  of  the  passages  in  succession,  which  might  illus- 
trate them,  and  show  from  whence  Mr.  Campbell  had  borrowed  an  idea,  or  what 
idea  he  had  communicated  to  others,  I  could  understand  that  to  be  a  fair  criti- 
cism. But  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  general  essay,  then  there  follows  a  mass  of 
pirated  matter,  which,  in  fkct  constitutes  the  value  of  the  volume.  Then  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  animut  furandi ;  but  if  A.  takes  the  property  of  B,  the  ant- 
miu/urandi  is  inferred  from  the  act.  Here  there  is  a  Tcry  distinct  taking,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  done  in  a  manner  which  the  law  will  not  permit. 

1  Boworth  e.  Wilkes  was  a  case  in  which  75  pages  of  a  treatise,  consisting  of  118 
pages,  were  taken  and  inserted  in  a  very  voluminous  work,  The  Enq/elopaedia 
Londinentu;  and,  althongh  the  matter  taken  formed  but  a  very  small  proportion 

I  of  the  work  into  which  it  was  introduced,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  treatise.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  consider 
whether  tbe  selections  in  this  case  are  the  very  cream  and  essence  of  all  that  Hr. 
Campbell  ever  wrote ;  but  it  is  pretty  plun  that  thej  would  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  defendant's  work  unless  the  party  who  selected  them  thought  that 
they  were  very  attractive  in  themselves.  However,  it  so  happens  that,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  defendant's  publication,  I  find  an  extract  from  The 
PUanra  ofBopt,  which  i*  the  only  part  of  that  poem  of  which  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  is  a  very  striking  passage,  be- 
cause it  has  remained  impressed  upon  my  memory  for  to  mJtuy  years.  Then  it 
is  said  that,  with  respect  to  three  of  the  selected  poems,  the  court  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  the  present  case.  I  admit  that  they  are  not  contained  in  Uoxon's 
edition  of  the  plaintiff's  works,  published  in  1840;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
general  statement,  in  (he  bill,  that  the  plaintiff  composed  them  all.  And  I  ob- 
serve, that  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  sole  plaintiff;  the  bill  is  not  filed  by  htm  and 
Mr.  Moxon  alone,  but  by  Mr.  Campbell  solely ;  and  I  consider  that  his  copyii^t 
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§  941.  la  some  cases  of  this  nature  a  court  of  equity  vill  take 
QpoD  iteelf  the  task  of  inspectiou  aod  comparison  of  books  alleged 

in  thoM  three  poems  is  entitled  to  protecUon  equallj  irith  hii  copyright  in  the 
rest  of  the  matters,  which  onquestionablf  have  been  piraled  from  Moxon's  edi- 
tion and  copied  into  the  work  complained  of.  Then  the  only  question  is,  whether 
there  has  been  such  a  damnum  as  will  justify  the  party  in  app^ing  to  the  court ; 
because  injuria  there  clearly  has  been.  What  has  been  done  is  against  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  the  person  best  able  to  judge  of  that 
lumaelf  i  and,  if  the  court  does  clearly  see  that  there  has  been  any  thing  done 
which  tends  to  an  injury,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  safest  rule  is,  to  follow  the  , 
legal  right  and  grant  the  injunction."  In  Bramwell  c.  Halcomb,  Lord  Cottenham 
said :  "  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  qnantity,  it  must  be  very  vague.  One 
writer  might  take  all  the  TiUd  part  of  ano  her's  book,  though  it  might  be  but  a 
email  proportion  of  the  book  in  quautity.  It  is  not  only  quantity  hut  value  that 
is  always  looked  to.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  any  particular  cases  as  to  quantity. 
In  my  view  of  the  law.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Wilkins  v.  Aikin,  17  Yea.  42S,  put  the 
question  on  a  most  proper  footing.  He  says :  '  The  question  upon  the  whole  is, 
-whether  this  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  plaintiff^s  publication  in  the  fur  exercise  of 
a  mental  operation,  deserving  the  character  of  an  original  work.'"  See  also 
Gray  v.  Russell,  1  Story,  11. 

This   subject  was  largely  discuiaed  in  Gray  n.  Russell,  1   Story,  II.     It  was  , 
the  case  of  a  supposed  piracy  of  Gould's  edition  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  with  • 
notes.     On  this  occasion,  the  court  said :  "  Now,  certainly  the  preparation  and  I 
collection  of  these  notes,  from  these  various  sources,  must  have  been  a  work  of  i 
DO  small  labor  and  intellectual  exertion.     The  plan,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
combination  of  these  notes,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  collectively  exhibited 
in  Gould's  Grammar,  belong  exclusively  to  this  gentleman.      He  is,  then,, 
justly  to  be  deemed  the  author  of  them  in  their  actual  form  and  combination,  and  < 
entitled  to  a  copyright  accordmgly.     If  no  work  could  be  considered  by  our  law  J 
as  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  copyright,  whicb  is  composed  of  materials  drawn 
ii-om  many  different  sources,  but  for  the  6rst  time  brought  together  in  the  same 
plan  and  arrangement,  and  combination,  simply  because  those  materials  might  be 
ibnod  scattered  np  and  down  in  a  great  variety  of  volumes,  perhaps  in  hundreds,. 
or  even  thousands  of  volnmes,  and  might,  therefore,  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  researches  of  another  mind,  equally  skilful  and 
equally  diligent,  —  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  saf  that  there  could  be 
any  copyright  in  the  most  of  the  scientific  and  professional  treatises  of  the  pres- 
ent day.     What  would  become  of  the  elaboral«  commentaries  of  modern  scholars 
upon  the  classics,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  selections  from  the  works 
and  criticisms  of  various  former  authors,  arranged  iu  a  new  form,  and  combined 
together  by  new  illustrations  intermixed  with  themP     What  would  become  of 
the  modem   treatises  upon   astronomy,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
chemistry?     What  would  become  of  the  treatises  in  our  own  profi'ssion,  the 
materials  of  which,  if  the  works  be  of  any  real  value,  must  essentially  depend 
npon  faithful  abstracts  from  the  reports,  and  from  juridical  treatises,  with  illus- 
trations of  their  bearing.    Blackstooe's  Commentaries  is  but  a  compilation  of  the 
Uwa  of  England,  drawn  from  anthentJc  sources,  open  to  the  whole  profession ; 
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to  be  a  piracy.^    But  the  usual  practice  is,  to  refer  the  subject  to 
a  master,  who  then  reports,  whether  the  books  differ,  and  in  what 

and  yet  it  was  neTer  dreamed  that  it  was  not  a  irork,  which,  in  tbe  highest  aensa, 
might  be  deemed  an  original  work ;  since  never  before  were  tbe  same  materiala 
no  admirsblj'  combined,  and  exqaieitely  wronght  out,  with  a  jadgment,  tkiU,  and 
taate  absolutely  untiTalled.  Take  the  case  of  the  work  on  Instirance,  written  hy 
one  of  the  learned  counsel  in  this  cause,  and  to  which  the  whole  profession  are  so 
much  indebted ;  it  is  but  a  compilation,  wilh  occasional  comments  upon  all  th<i 
leading  doctrineB  of  that  branch  of  tbe  law,  drawn  from  reported  cases,  or  from 
former  authors ;  but  combined  together  in  a  new  form,  and  in  a  new  plan  and  ar- 
rangement; yet,  t  presume,  none  of  ua  ercr  doubted  that  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
a  copyright  in  the  work,  as  being  truly,  in  a  just  sense,  his  own.  There  ia  no 
foundation  in  law  for  the  argument,  that,  because  the  same  sources  of  informadon 
are  open  to  all  persons,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  industry,  and  talents, 
and  skill,  they  could,  ttom  all  these  sources,  have  produced  a  similar  work,  one 
;  party  may,  at  second  hand,  without  any  exercise  ot  industry,  talents,  or  skill, 
I  borrow  from  another  all  the  materials  which  have  been  accamulated  and  combined 
I  togetlier  byhim.  Take  the  case  of  a  map  of  a  county,  or  of  a  state,  or  an  empire; 
it  is  plain,  that,  in  proportion  to  tbe  accuracy  of  every  such  map,  must  be  its 
similarity  to,  or  even  its  identity  with,  every  other.  Now,  suppose  a  person  has 
bestowed  his  time,  and  skill,  and  attention,  and  made  a  large  series  of  topograph- 
ical surveys,  in  order  to  perfect  such  a  map,  and  has  thereby  produced  one,  &r 
excelling  every  existing  map  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  clear,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  production,  he  cannot  supersede  the  right  of  any  other  person  to  use  the 
same  means,  by  similar  surveys  and  labors,  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  But  it 
is  just  as  clear  that  he  has  no  right,  without  any  such  surveys  and  labors,  to  sit 
down  and  copy  the  whole  of  the  map  already  produced  by  the  skill  and  labors  of 
tbe  first  party,  and  thus  to  rob  him  of  all  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  skill,  and  ex- 
penditures. See  Wilkius  c.  Aikiu,  17  Ves.  421,  426 ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  13, 
p.  282,  289;  2  Story  on  Eq.  Jurisp.  §  9S9  to  942.  It  would  be  a  downright 
piracy.  Neither  is  it  of  any  consequence  in  what  form  the  works  of  another 
author  are  used ;  whether  it  be  by  a  simple  reprint,  or  by  incorporating  the 
whole,  or  a  large  portion  thereof,  in  some  larger  work.  Thus,  for  examine,  if^ 
in  one  of  the  large  encyclopiedias  of  the  present  day,  the  whole,  or  a  large  por- 
tion, of  a  scientific  treatise  of  another  author  —  as,  for  example,  one  of  Dr. 
Lardner^s,  or  Sir  John  Herschel's,  or  Mrs.  SomervUle's  treatises  —  should  be 
incorporated,  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  piracy  upon  the  copyright  as  if  it  were 
published  in  a  single  volume.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  may  be  a  very  nice 
question  what  amounts  to  a  piracy  of  a  work  or  not.  Thus,  if  large  extracts  are 
made  therefrom  in  a  review,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  those  extracts  were 
designed  bond  _/t<i«  for  the  mere  purpose  of  criticism,  or  were  designed  to  supersede 
the  original  work,  under  the  pretence  of  a  review,  by  giving  its  substance  in  a 
fugitive  form.  The  same  difficulty  may  arise  in  relation  to  an  abridgment  of  an 
original  work.     The  question,  in  such  a  case,  must  be   compounded  of  variona 


'  Lewis  t).  Fnllarton,  2  Beavan,  6. 
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reapeota ;  and,  upon  such  a  report,  the  court  usually  acts  Id  mak- 
ing its  interlocutory,  as  wall  as  its  final  decree.' 

conudertttions ;  whetber  it  b«  a  bm&Jide  abridgment,  or  onlv  ad  evasion,  hj  tbe 
omisrioa  of  some  nniroportsnt  pirta ;  wbetlier  it  will,  in  its  present  form,  preju- 
dice or  supersede  the  original  work ;  whether  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  tame  clasi 
of  readers ;  And  manjr  other  connderationa  of  the  aame  aort,  which  may  enter  u 
elementa  in  ascertaining  whether  tbera  haa  been  a  piracy  or  not.    Although  the 
doctrine  is  often  laid  down  in  the  books,  that  an  abridgment  is  not  a  piracj'  of 
the  original  copyright,  yet  this  proposition  must  be  received  with  many  qualifica- 
tiona.     See  3  Story  on  Equity  Juriapnidence,   g  939  to  942;  Sweet  e.  Shaw, 
before  the  Vice  Chancelbr  in  1839.     The  [English]  Jurist,  for  1S39,  p.  3IS. 
In  many  cases,  tba  question  may  naturally  turn  upon  the  poiat,  not  ao  much  of 
the  quantityasof  thevaloeof  the  selected  materials.   As  wu  significantly  said,  on 
another  occasion,  —  Kon  numerantur,  ponderantar.   The  quintessence  of  a  work 
may  be  piratically  extracted,  ao  as  to  leave  a  mere  eapitt  mortuum,  by  the  seleo- 
tioD  of  all  the  important  passages  in  a  comparatively  moderate  space.     In  the'  ' 
recent  cue  ofBramwello.  Halcomb  (3  Mylne  ft  Craig,  797),  it  was  held  that  the  [ 
question  whether  one  author  has  made  a  piratical  uae  of  another's  work,  does  not   i 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  that  work,  which  he  baa  quoted,  or  in-   \ 
troduced  into  his  own  book.    On  that  occasion  Lord  Cottenham  said:  'When    : 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  quantity,  it  must  be  very  vague.     One  writer  might     I 
take  all  the  vital  part  of  another's  book,  though  it  might  be  but  a  small  propor-    < 
tion  of  the  book  in  quantity.     It  is  not  only  quantity,  but  valoe,  which  is   ooked    j 
to.    It  is  useless  to  look  to  any  particular  cases  about  quantity.'     See  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  opinion  in  Bell  e.  Whitehead,  The  [English]  Jorist,  1S39,  p.  14; 
Sweet  c.  Shaw,  before   the  Vice  Chancellor,  1839 ;   The  [English]  Jurist,  fi>r 
1839,  p.  2t2.     The  same  subject  was  a  good  deal  considered  by  the  same  learned 
judge,  in  Sauuders  t>.  Smith  (3  Mylne  &  Craig,  711,  728,  729),  with  reference 
to  copyright  in  reports ;  and  how  far  another  person  was  at  liberty  to  extract 
the   substance  of  such  reports,  or  to  publish  select  cases  therefrom,  even  with 
notes  appended.    In  the  case  of  Wheaton  e.  Peters  (8  Peters,  691),  tbe  same 
•abject  was  considered  very  much  at  large.     It  was  not  doubted  by  the  court 
that  Mr.  Petere's  Condensed  Reports  would  have  been  an  inrringement  of  Mr. 
Wheaton's  copyright  (suppotdng  that  copyright  properly  secured  under  the  act), 
if  the  opinions  of  the  court  bad  been,  or  could  bo,  the  proper  subject  of  the 
private  copyright  by  Mr.  Wheaton.    But  it  was  held  that  the  opinions  of  the 
court,  being  published  under  the  authori^  of  Congress,  were  not  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  private  copyright.     But  it  was  as  little  doubted  by  the  court,  ^at  Mr, 
WhcatoD  had  a  copyright  in  his  own  marginal  notes,  and  in  the  arguments  of 
connsel  aa  prepared  and  arranged  in  his  work.     The  cause  went  back  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiries  as  to  the  fact  whether  the  requisites 
of  the  act  of  Congress  had  been  compUed  with  or  not  by  Mr.  Wbeaton.     This 


'  Eden  on  Injunct.  cb.  13,  p.  289;  Gaman  v.  Bowles,  2  Bro.  Ch.  80;  1*. 

Leadbetter,  4  Yes.  681 ;  Carey  t>.  Faden,  b  Tes.  24,  25;  Jefirey  t>.  Bowie*,  1 
Dick.  429. 
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[*  §  941  a.  Tlie  question  of  what  amounts  to  piracy  of  the 
copyright  of  a  book  is  very  extensively  discussed,  by  a  very  under- 
standing and  clear-elghted  judge,  in  a  recent  case,^  and  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  established.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  use  of 
,  another's  book,  protected  by  copyright,  afler  getting  one's  own 
work,  by  original  and  independent  labor,  into  a  shape  approsimat- 
i  ing  what  he  considered  perfect,  to  look  through  the  earlier  work 
to  sea  if  it  contained  any  heads  which  ho  had  forgotten.  But  if 
one,  instead  of  searching  into  the  common  sources,  and  obtaining 
;  bis  materials  from  them,  should  avail  himself  of  the  labor  of  his 
j  predecesBor,  and  adopt  liis  arrangement,  or  do  it  with  only  a  col- 
'  orable  variation,  or  his  materials,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright.  And  falsely  to  deny  that  one  has  taken  any  idea, 
or  language,  from  the  former  work,  when  it  is  apparent  that  large 
portions  of  it  have  been  abstracted  from  it,  is  strong  indication  of 
the  animus  fur andi.  And  where  that  is  shown  to  have  existed,  it 
raises  a  violent  presumption  that  it  has  prompted  its  possessor  to 
an  improper  infringement  of  the  rights  of  his  predeoessor.  And, 
in  most  cases,  it  will  be  proper  and  safe  to  grant  an  injunction 
where  that  intent  is  clearly  shown.  It  was  decided  very  recently, 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  tliat  dramatizing  the  incidents  of 
a  novel,  which  had  been  published,  was  no  infringement  of  the 
copyright.*'  The  copyriglit  only  secures  tlie  exclusive  right  of 
"  printing  or  otherwise  multiplying  copies,"  according  to  the 
English  statute.  It  was  attempted,  in  this  case,  to  establish  a 
oommou-law  right  of  property  in  the  author  of  a  literary  work, 
independently  of  the  statute,  and  existing  concurrently  with  it, 
but  the  court  give  no  countenance  to  the  argument. 

§  941  h.  Questions  sometimes  arise  in  regard  to  the  equitable 
interest  of  publishers  in  copyrights,  by  virtue  of  contracts  with  the 
authors,  for  successive  editions.  In  a  late  case,  before  the  Lords 
Justices,  on  appeal,  it  was  held,  that  where  publishers  agreed  with 

would  haTe  been  wholly  nselesi  and  nugatory,  nnleas  Mr.  Wheaton's  marginal 
notes  and  abstracts  of  arguments  conld  have  been  the  subject  of  a  copyright  (fin' 
that  was  all  the  work  whiuh  could  be  the  subject  of  copyright)  ;  so  that,  if  Mr. 
Peters  bad  violated  that  right,  Mr.  Wbeaton  was  entitled  to  redress."  See  also 
Emerson  v.  Davies,  3  Story,  T68. 

'  [  *  Jarrold  t>.  Honlston,  3  Kay  &  Johnson,  708.  See  Crookes  d.  Fetter,  6 
Jur.  N.  8.  1131. 

*  Beade  v.  Conquest,  7  Jur.  n.  s.  26o.  The  aaine  point  hod  been  before 
mled.    Colaman  v.  Wathen,  6  T.  B.  246. 
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an  author  to  print,  reprint,  and  publiBh  a  work  at  their  own  risk, 
upon  certain  specified  terms,  and  that,  if  other  editions  should  be 
reqaired,  the  author  should  make  the  necessarj  alterations  and 
additions,  and  the  publishers  should  publish  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions upon  the  same  terms  ;  and  after  sererul  changes  in  the  part- 
ners of  the  house  and  the  bankruptcy  of  tlie  last  survivor  of  the 
ori^nal  contractors,  the  assignees,  with  the  solvent  partners  of  the 
new  firm,  to  whom  the  work  had  been  assigned  by  their  predeces- 
sors, assigned,  to  other  law-publishers,  all  the  interest  of  the  firm 
in  the  work  and  all  the  unsold  copies ;  it  was  held  that  the  pur- 
chasers had  no  share  in  the  copyright  of  the  work,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  pablication  of  a  new  edi- 
tion by  another  publisher,  with  the  author's  concurrence,  the 
agreement  being  held  to  be  of  a  personal  nature,  on  both  sides, 
and  the  benefit  of  it  not  assignable,  except  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties.'  Tbe  same  doctrines  are  substantially  reaffirmed  by 
yic«-Ghancellor  James,  in  the  recent  case  of  Jarrold  v.  Heywood.^ 

§  942.  In  cases  of  tite  invasion  of  a  copyright  by  using  the    , 
same  materials  in  another  work,  of  which  a  large  proportion  ia 
original,  it  constitutes  no  objection  that  an  injunction  will  in  effect 
stop  the  sale  and  circulatiou  of  the  work,  which  so  infringes  upon    , 
the  copyright.    If  the  parts  which  are  original  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  which  are  not  original,  without  destroying  the  use  and 
value  of  the  original  matter,  he  who  has  made  tlie  improper  use 
of  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him  must  suffer  the  consequences  • 
of  BO  doing.    If  a  man  mixes  what  belongs  to  him  with  what  ke- 
loid to  another,  and  the  mixture  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  he  must 
^ain  separate  them,  and  hear  all  the  mischief  and  loss  which  the 
separation  may  occasion.    Tbe  same  rule  applies  to  tiie  use  of 
literary  matter.'    It  proceeds  upon  the  same  general  principle  of 
justice,  which  applies  to  the  ordinary  case  of  a  confusion  of  prop- 
erty by  premeditation  or  wanton  impropriety.* 

■  Ste?«ii3  V.  BenniDg,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G-.  323.  See  ftbo  Reade  u.  Bentle^,  S 
Ear  &  JohmoD,  ^^'  »■  f.iK».y&  J.  656. 

■  18  W.  R.  279.  See  alio  Pike  c.  NichoUi,  id.  SSI ;  where  the  lame  subject 
U  learnedly  discnised  in  the  Court  of  Chaaaery  Appeal.  See  tdao  Monia  e. 
Wright,  id.  327.] 

>  MawmAii  e.  Tegg,  2  Riue.  390,  391 .  But  see  Boily  r.  Taylor,  1  TamtTii, 
39S ;  Emenon  v.  Davie*,  9  Story,  768.  [  *  See  also  Jarrold  d.  Uoulston,  where 
tbla  point  ia  very  extenilvelj  and  thorougblj'  discussed.     3  Kay  &  3.  708.] 

'  Story,  Comm.  aa  Bailmeats,  §  10 ;  ante,  §  468,  623. 
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§  943.  We  may-  now  proceed  to  the  consideratioa  of  other  cases, 
There,  upon  similar  grounds  of  irreparable  miachief,  or  the  in- 
adequacy of  Die  remedy  at  law,  or  the  prevention  of  multiplicity 
of  suite,  courts  of  equity  interfere  by  way  of  injunction.'  And, 
here,  we  may  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  class  of  cases 
bearing  a  close  analc^  to  that  of  copyrights ;  that  is  to  say,  cases 
where  courts  of  equity  interfere  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
onpublished  manuscripts.  In  cases  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
professional  treatises  in  manuscript,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
must  be  deemed  to  possess  the  original  ownership,  and  be  entitled 
to  appropriate  them  to  such  uses  as  he  shall  please.  Nor  can  he 
justly  be  deemed  to  intend  to  part  with  that  ownership  by  deposit- 
ing them  in  the  possession  of  a  third  person,  or  by  allowing  a 
third  person  to  take  and  hold  a  copy  of  them.  Such  acts  must  be 
deemed  strictly  limited,  in  point  of  right,  use,  aud  effect,  to  the 
very  occasions  expressed  or  implied,  and  ought  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  general  gift  or  authority  for  any  purposes  of  profit  or  publi- 
cattoQ  to  which  the  receiver  may  choose  to  devote  them.  The 
property,  then,  in  such  manuscripts  not  having  been  parted  with 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  publish  them  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  protection  in  equity.*  And,  accordingly, 
this  course  of  granting  injunctions  against  such  unauthorized 
publications  has  been  constantly  acted  upon  in  courts  of  equity ; " 
and  has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  literary  compositions.* 

§  944.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  publication  of  private  let- 
ters forming  literary  compositions  has  been  restrained,  where  the 
publication  baa  been  attempted  without  the  consent  of  the  au- 

>  Ante,  §  851  to  Sfifi,  857. 

■  See  PriDce  Albert  e.  Stnnge,  1  Uac.  A  Gord.  2G;  1  H^t  &  TfrelU,  1. 

*  Edea  on  Injunct.  ch.  13,  p.  276,  276 ;  Duk«  of  QuesDibaiy  e.  Sbebbeare,  3 
Eden,  329 ;  Southed  r.  Sherwood,  2  Ueriv.  4S4,  436 ;  Uacklia  v.  Richanl«on. 
Ambl.  694 1  Pope  e.  Curl,  2  Atk.  343. 

*  An  author  of  letters  or  papers  of  whatever  kind,  whether  they  be  letters  of 
busioesi,  or  private  letten,  or  literary  compoaitione,  has  a  property  and  an  ex- 
olnsive  copyright  tfaereiu,  unless  he  nnequivocally  dedicate  them  Uj  the  pnblic,  or 
to  some  private  persoD ;  and  no  person  has  any  rigbt  to  publish  them  wilhout 
his  oonsent,  unless  such  publication  be  required  to  establish  a  personal  right  or 
claim,  or  to  vindicate  character.  Folsom  v.  Marsh,  S  Story,  100.  See  the 
qualification  as  to  the  right  of  the  goTenunent  to  publish  offidal  letters,  pott, 
i  947,  note. 
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tbor.i  Upon  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  the  question  arose,  vhetiier 
letters,  haviog  the  character  of  literary  compositioaa,  remaiDed  ia 
aoy  respect  the  property  of  the  writer,  after  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  was  held  that  they 
did ;  that  by  sending  letters  the  writer  does  not  part  wholly  with 
his  property  in  the  literary  compositions  nor  give  the  receiver  the 
power  of  publishing  them,  and  that  at  most  the  receiver  has  only 
a  special  property  in  them,  and  possibly  may  have  the  property  of 
the  paper.  But  this  does  not  give  a  license  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever to  publish  them  to  the  world  ;  and  at  most,  the  receiver  has 
only  a  joint  property  with  the  writer.  Whether  he  ia  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  such  joint  property  or  not,  letters  having  the 
character  of  literary  composition  must  be  treated  as  within  the 
laws  protecting  the  rights  of  literary  property ;  and  a  violation  of 
those  rights  in  that  instance  is  attended  with  the  same  legal  conse- 
quences as  in  the  case  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  an  origi- 
nal composition  of  any  other  description.' 

§  945.  In  a  comparatdvely  recent  case.  Lord  Eldon  has  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  on  this  subject  to  be 
founded,  not  on  any  notion  that  the  publication  of  letters  would 
be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  but  upon  a  civil  right  of 
property,  which  the  court  is  bound  to  respect.  That  the  property 
is  qualified  in  some  respects ;  that,  by  sending  a  letter,  the  writer 
has  given,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  and  in  some  cases  of 
keeping  it,  a  property  to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed ;  yet,  that  the  gift  is  so  restrained,  that,  beyond  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  letter  ia  sent,  tlie  property  is  in  the  sender. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  intended 
pnblicatioo  is  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  not.  If  for  profit,  the 
party  is  then  selling ;  if  not  for  profit,  he  is  then  giving  that,  a 
portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  writer.' 

§  946.  A  question  has  been  made,  and  a  doubt  has  been  sug- 
gested, how  far  the  like  protection  ought  to  be  given,  to  restrain 

■  Fope  V.  Carl,  2  Atk.  312;  8  Wooddeh  Lect.  56,  p.  415.  [See  au  able 
article  on  thia  aubject  in  the  American  Law  Begiater,  June,  18o3,  Vol.  1,  So. 
8,  p.  i49.] 

*  Pope  0.  Curl,  2  Atk.  342 ;  Lord  PerceTal  v.  Fhippa,  2  Tea.  &  Beam.  19, 
24 ;  Thompson  r.  Stanhope,  Ambler,  789,  740 ;  Gee  o.  Priu-hard,  2  Swanst.  403, 
414,  416,  422,  426. 

*  Gee  p.  Pritcbtrd,  2  Swanst.  4IS  to  416. 
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tiie  publication  of  mere  private  letters  on  buBiness  or  on  family 
concerns,  or  on  mattore  of  peraonal  friendship,  and  not  atricUy 
falliiig  within  the  lino  of  literary  compositions.'  In  a  moral  view 
the  publication  of  snch  letters,  unless  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  Tindication  of  t)ie  rights  or  conduct  of  Uie 
party  t^^inst  unjust  claims  or  injurious  imputations,  is  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  odious  breaches  of  private  confidence,  of  social 
Aaty,  and  of  honorable  feelings,  which  can  well  bo  imagined.  It 
strikes  at  tlie  root  of  all  that  free  and  mutual  interchange  of  ad- 
vice, opinions,  and  sentiments  between  relatives,  and  friends,  and 
correspondents,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society 
and  to  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  courtesy  and  refinement.  It  may 
involve  whole  families  in  great  distress  from  the  public  display  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  were  reposed  in  the  bosoms  of 
otliers  under  the  deepest  and  most  affecting  confidence  that  they 
should  for  ever  remain  inviolable  secrets.  It  may  do  more,  and 
compel  every  one,  in  self-defence,  to  write,  even  to  his  dearest 
friends,  with  the  cold  and  formal  severity  with  which  he  would 
write  to  his  wariest  opponents  or  his  most  implacable  enemies. 
Cicero  has  with  great  beauty  and  force  spoken  of  the  grossiiess  of 
BQch  offence  against  common  decency.  "  Quis  enim  unijuam,  qui 
paulum  modo  bonorum  cousuetudinem  nosset,  literas,  ad  se  ab 
amico  missas,  offensione  aliqui  interposita,  in  medium  protulit, 
palamque  recitavit  7  Quid  est  aliud,  tollore  a  vit4  vitse  societatem 
quam  tollere  amicorum  coUoquia  absentium?  Quam  multa  joca 
Solent  esse  in  epistolis,  qute,  prolati  si  sint,  inepta,  videautur  I 
Quam  multa  seria,  neque  tamen  ullo  modo  divulganda ! "  ^ 

§  947.  It  would  be  a  sad  reproach  to  English  and  American 
jurisprudence  if  courts  of  equity  could  not  interpose  in  such 
cases;  and  if  the  rights  of  property  of  the  writers  should  be 
deemed  to  exist  only  when  the  letters  were  lit«rary  compositions. 
n  the  mere  sending  of  letters  to  third  persons  is  not  to  be  deemed, 
in  cases  of  literary  composition,  a  total  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  property  therein  by  the  sender ;  d  fortiori,  the  act  of  sending 
them  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  an  abandonment  thereof  in  cases 
where  the  very  nature  of  the  letters  imports,  as  matter  of  business, 

■  Perceral  e.  Phipps,  2  Vet.  &  Be&m.  34  to  28.     See  1  Am.  L&w  Rag.  449. 

■  Cic.  Orat.  Phillip,  2,  ch.  4,  Oliv.  &  Ernest,  edit. ;  cited  by  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  2  SwMin.  419. 
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*  frieDdship,  or  advice,  or  family  or  personal  confideace,  the  im- 
Jilied  or  necesssry  intention  and  duty  of  prlTacy  and  secrecy.^ 

■>  §  948.  Fortunately  for  public  as  well  as  for  private  peace  and 

t orals,  the  learned  doubts  on  this  subject  have  been  overruled ; 
id  it  is  now  held,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  private 
jStters  of  one  nature  and  private  letters  of  another.^  For  the 
tarposes  of  public  justice,  publicly  administered,  according  to  tlie 
'stablished  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the  ordinary  modes  of 
proceeding,  private  letters  may  be  required  to  be  produced  and 
nblished.^  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  private  persona  have 
,  right  to  make  such  publications  on  other  occasions,  upon  their 
own  notion  of  taking  the  administration  of  justice  into  tbeir  own 
hands,  or  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  tbeir  own  conduct,  or  of 
gratifying  their  own  enmity,  or  of  indulging  a  gross  and  diseased 

'  In  Folaom  U.  Marsh,  2  Stflry,  100,  113.  Mr.  Justice  Story  uid :  "  In  rcBpect 
to  offii.-ia]  letters  addreased  to  the  government  or  bd/ of  its  departments  by  public 
officers,  so  far  as  the.right  of  the  government  extends,  from  principles  of  public 
polii7  to  withhold  them  from  pablicatioo,  or  to  give  them  public!^,  there  may  be 
ft  JQst  ground  of  distinction.  It  may  be  doubtfhl  whether  any  public  officer  is  at 
liberty  to  publish  them,  at  least,  in  the  same  age,  when  secrecy  maf  be  required 
l^  the  public  exigencies,  without  the  sanction  of  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  irom  the  nature  of  the  public  service  or  the  character  of  the  documents, 
embrsciog  historical,  military,  or  diplomatic  informstioD,  it  may  be  the  right  and 
even  the  duty  of  the  government  to  give  them  publicity,  eveo  against  the  will  of 
the  writers.  But  this  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  government,  and  stands 
npon  prinfflples  allied  to,  or  nearly  similar  to,  the  rights  of  private  individuals,  to 
whom  letters  are  addressed  by  their  agents,  to  use  them  and  publish  tbem  upon 
fit  and  justifiable  occasions.  But  assuming  the  right  of  the  government  to  publish 
such  official  letters  sod  papers,  under  its  own  sanction  and  for  public  purposes, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  any  private  persons  have  a  right  to  publish  the 
same  letters  and  papers,  without  the  sanction  of  the  government,  for  their  own 
private  profit  and  advantage.  Becently  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n's  despatches 
have  (I  believe)  been  published  by  an  able  editor  with  the  consent  of  the  noble 
duke,. under  the  sanction  of  the  government.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
diat  a  compilation  involving  so  much  expense  and  so  much  labor  to  the  editor, 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials,  might  be  pirated  and  republished  by 
another  bookseller,  perhaps  to  the  ruin  of  the  original  publisher  and  editor." 
[In  1  Am.  Law  Reg.  p.  459,  it  is  said  this  case  may  probably  be  sustained  on 
another  ground;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  a  copywright  in  his  work,  and  that 
another  person  could  not  copy  from  that,  even  if  be  might  publish  the  original 
iMtera.] 

*  [This  position  seems  questioned  by  an  able  writer  in  the  American  Law 
Be^sler,  June,  1868.] 

*  Gee  e.  Pritchard,  2  Swanst.  US,  12S,  427 ;  Brandreth  t>.  Lance,  8  Paige,  84. 
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public  curiosity,  by  the  circalatiou  of  private  anecdotes,  or  family 
secrets,  or  persoaal  coucerns.^ 

§  948  a.  But  the  utmost  extent  to  which  courta  of  equity  have 
gone  in  restrainiDg  any  publication  by  injunction,  has  been  upon 
the  principle  of  protecting  the  rights  of  property  in  the  book  or 
letters  sought  to  be  published.  They  have  never  assumed,  at 
least  since  the  deBtmction  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  to  re- 
strain any  publication  which  purports  to  be  a  literary  work,  upon 
the  mere  ground  that  it  is  of  a  libellous  character,^  and  tends  to 
the  degradation  or  injury  of  the  reputation  or  business  of  the 
plaintiff  who  seeks  relief  against  such  publication.^  For  matters 
of  this  sort  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity  to  redress,  but  are  cognizable,  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
suit,  at  law.  To  justify,  therefore,  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity,  by  way  of  injunction,  in  cases  of  literary  publication, 
there  must  be  an  invaeiot^  by  the  defendant  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  the  plaiatiff,  or  somo  direct  breach  of  confidence  connected 
therewith. 

§  949.  Principles  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  applied  for  the 
assistance  of  persons,  to  whom  letters  are  written,  and  by  whom 
they  are  received,  in  order  to  protect  such  letters  from  publication 
in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  rights  of  property  of  the  lawful 
owners  thereof.*  So  they  have  been  applied  in  all  cases  where  the 
publication  would  be  a  violation  of  a  trust  or  confidence,  founded 
in  contract,^  or  implied  from  circumstances.  Thus,  for  example, 
where  a  person  delivers  scientific  or  literary  oral  lectures,  it  is  not 
competent  for  any  person  who  is  privileged  to  hear  them,  to  pub- 
lish the  substance  of  them  from  his  own  notes ;  *  for  the  admission 

>  Ibid.  ■  See  ace.  Glu-k  ■>.  Freeman,  11  Betv.  112. 

*  8«e  nayt  v.  Mackenzie,  9  Barb.  Ch.  320 ;  Wetmore  t>.  Scovill,  8  Edwudl, 
Ch.  529. 

*  Eurl  oT  Granaid  v.  Dunkin,  1  B.  &  Beatt.  207 ;  Thompcou  v.  Stanhope, 
Ambler,  737. 

'  See  Lord  Ferceval  r.  Phipps,  S  Ves.  &  Betun.  19,  27 ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  cb. 
13,  p.  279. 

*  [Tbe  011I7  ca«e  apoD  this  paint  whicli  baa  fallen  within  the  obaerration  of  the 
editor  is  that  of  Abernethy  ir.  HutchioHon,  3  I^ir  Joarnal  Reports,  Cbauc.  209, 
before  Lord-Chancellor  Eldou,  in  1825,  which  wm  a  bill  by  the  celebrated  rar- 
geon  Abemethy  for  an  account  of  the  proGta  derived  hj  the  defendants  IVom  the 
sale  of  surgioal  lectures  delivered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  to  reatrun  him  from  pab- 
lisliiiig  or  republishing  the  samQ.    TbeplaintiffwaaauTgeonof  St.  Bartholomew'! 
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to  hear  such  lectures  ia  npon  the  implied  confidence  and  contract, 
that  the  hearer  will  not  use  any  meana  to  injure  or  to  take  away 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  lecturer  in  his  own  lectures.^  [*  And 
one  may  be  reatraiued  by  injunction  from  publishing  the  contents 
of  documents,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  obtains  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents,  as  exhibits,  or  under  the  order  of  the 
court.=] 

§  950.  So,  where  a  dramatic  performance  has  been  allowed  by 
Qie  author  to  be  acted  at  a  theatre,  no  person  baa  a  right  to  pirate 
such  performance,  and  to  publish  copies  of  it  surreptitiously ;  or 
to  act  it  at  another  theatre  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or 
proprietor;  for  hia  permission  toact  it  at  a  public  theatre  does 
not  amount  to  an  abandonment  of  his  title  to  it,  or  to  a  dedication 
of  it  to  the  public  at  large.^ 

§  951.  So  an  injunction  will  be  granted  against  publishing  a 
magazine  in  a  party's  name  who  has  ceased  to  authorize  it*  [so, 

Hospital,  and,  as  sucb,  delirered  oral  lectures  (from  notes  or  heads  in  writing 
previouBJj  prepared  bj  him)  to  his  papila  and  students,  who  paid  regular  fees 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  tame.  The  defendant  was  the  publisher  of  The 
Z^ancet,  ard  published  the  lectures  vtrbatita  at  thej'  were  delivered.  The  prin- 
^sl  grounds  of  defence  were :  Firit,  That  the  lectures  were  not  writtat,  and 
therefore  the  plaintiffhad  no  right  of  property  in  them.  Secondly,  The  deliverjr 
of  the  lectures  was  not  Toluntary,  but  a  part  of  the  official  duty  of  the  plaintiff 
as  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  Thirdli/,  That  tbe  defendant  was  a  publisher,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  papils,  or  with  any  of  the  restrictions 
hnpliediy  imposed  upon  tbe  pupils  against  reporting  the  lectures.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  declined  to  say  whether  the  plaintiff  had  any  property  in  a  lecture 
purely  oral,  that  being  a  queation  purely  of  law,  and  the  point  never  having  been 
dedded ;  that  when  the  lecture  was  orally  delivered,  it  was  difficult  to  say  that 
an  injunction  coold  be  granted  upon  the  same  principle  upon  whiL-h  literary  com- 
position was  protected,  because  the  court  must  be  satisfied  that  the  publication 
complained  of  was  an  invasion  of  the  written  work,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  comparing  the  composition  with  the  piracy.  But  it  did  not  follow  that,  because 
the  lecture  was  not  in  writing,  it  was  therefore  within  tbe  power  of  the  person 
who  heard  it  to  publish  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  dearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lecture  could  not  be  pnblished  for  profit  j  that,  although  those  pupils  who 
were  rightfully  admitted  to  the  lectures  might  take  them  down  for  their  own  in- 
fbnuation ,  they  could  not  pnblish  them  for  profit  or  sell  them  to  others  to  publish. 
The  second  point  was  also  overruled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.] 
'  See  also  Bartlette  v.  Crittenden,  4  McLean,  C.  C.  900. 

*  [•Williams  r.  Prince  of  Wales  Life  Ins.  Co.,  28  Beavan,  38S.] 
»  See  Morris  o.  Kelley,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  481. 

*  Hogg  V.  Kirby,  8  Ves.  316;  Eden  on  Injunct.  d.  M,  p.  813,  314;  Bell  v. 
Locke,  8  Paige,  75. 
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to  restnuD  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  oompauj  from  publishing 
a  prospectus,  which,  witliout  authority^,  stated  A.  to  be  a  trustee  of 
the  company^]  ;  or,  from  aesuiuing  the  name  of  a  newspaper,  pub> 
lished  by  the  plaintiS',  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  deceiviog  the 
public,  and  supplanting  the  plaintiff  in  the  good!-will  of  his  own 
newspaper.^  So,  an  injunction  will  be  granted  against  vending  an 
article  of  trade  under  the  name  of  a  party,  with  false  labels,  to  the 
injury  of  the  same  party,  who  has  already  acquired  a  reputation 
in  trade  by  it.^  [But  it  has  been  refused,  when  sought  against  & 
chemist  for  selling  a  quack  medicine  under  a  false  and  colorable 
representation  that  it  was  the  medicine  of  the  plaintiff,  an  eminent 
physician,  who  had  not  any  such  medicine  of  his  own,  with  which 
the  quack  medicine  could  come  in  competition.*]  So,  an  injunc- 
tion will  be  granted  to  restrain  tlie  owner  from  running  omnibuses, 
having  on  them  such  names  and  words,  and  devices,  as  to  form  a 
colorable  imitation  of  the  irords,  names,  and  devices  on  the  omni- 
buses of  the  plaintiff;  for  this  has  a  natural  tendency  to  deprive 
tlie  plaintiff  of  the  fair  profits  of  his  business,  by  attracting  cus- 
tom under  the  false  representation  that  the  omnibuses  of  tlie  de- 
fendant belong  to  and  are  under  the  management  of  the  plaintiff.^ 
So,  an  injunction  will  be  granted  to  prevent  the  nse  of  names, 
marks,  letters,  or  other  indicia  of  a.  tradesman,  by  which  to  pass 
off  goods  to  purchasers  as  the  manufacture  of  tliat  tradesman, 
when  they  are  not  so.* 

■  RoDth  e.  Webster,  10  BeaTan,  661. 

*  Bell  t>.  Locke,  8  P»ige,  75. 

*  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  U,  p.  3U,  315;  Motleys.  DovDman,  3  Myloe  & 
Craig,  1,  14,' 15 ;  Afillington  r.  Fox,  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  338 ;  Ferry  v.  TrueBtt, 
6  BeaTan,  Gti ;  Franlu  v.  Weaver,  10  Beavan,  297. 

*  Clark  V.  Freeman,  12  Jurist  U9 ;  10  Bear.  112. 

*  Knott  V.  Moi^an,  2  EeeD,  213,  219 ;  Ferrj'  n.  TruefiU,  6  Beavan,  66. 

*  Peny  o.  TruefiU,  6  Beavan,  66;  Gout  p.  Aleploglu,  6  Beavan,  69,  ooto, 
\Thit  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  keeper  of  a  bote)  who  adopted,  as  the 
name  for  his  bouse,  the  name  of  another  hotel  of  high  reputation.  Howard  o. 
Henrique*,  S  Sandf.  S.  C.  7Sd.]  In  Ferry  o.  Truefitt,  Lord  Langdale  said :  "  I 
think  that  the  principle  on  which  boUi  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  proceed,  in 
granting  relief  and  protection  in  cases  of  Ibis  sort,  is  rery  well  understood.  A 
man  is  not  to  sell  his  own  goods  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  the  goods  of 
another  man ;  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  practise  such  a  deception,  nor  to  use 
the  means  which  contribute  to  that  end.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
tise  names,  marks,  letters,  or  indicia,  by  which  he  may  induce  purchasers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  goods  which  he  is  selling  are  the  manufacture  of  another  person. 
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[*  §  951  a.  So,  after  one  has  rendered  a  song  popular  by  it  be- 
ing Hong  by  a  particular  performer  at  a  popular  theatre,  or  concert, 
and  has  published  it,  vith  a  title-page  containing  a  picture  of  the 
singer,  and  a  statement  where  and  by  whom  the  soag  bad  been 
accustomed  to  be  sung,  which  bad  given  it  an  extensive  sale ;  and 
another  publislier  put  forth  the  same  melody,  with  different  words, 
but  in  a  form  so  similar  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  the 
same,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  sung  by  the  same  performer  at 
die  same  place  named  in  plaintiff's  publication,  which  was  false ; 
it  was  held  that  this  was  a  palpable  attempt  to  induce  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  song  so  published  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  publishers ;  and  the  publication  was  accordingly  restrained  by 
interlocutory  injunction.^  And  the  defendant  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility by  cautioning  his  shopmen  to  explain  to  customers 
that  this  song  is  not  the  same  as  the  plaintiff's.^  In  a  clear  case, 
the  right  will  not  be  required  to  be  tried  at  law  previous  to  grant- 
ing &n  injunction.^ 

[§  951.  b.  Some  confusion  exists  among  the  authoritjes  whether 
it  is  essential  that  the  person  to  be  enjoined  sliould  have  used  the 
marks,  letters,  ka.,  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  putting  off  his 
goods  aa  and  for  the  manufacture  of  another  person,  who  has  an 
established  reputation  in  the  market;  or  whetlier,  ou  the  other 
hand,  an  injunction  will  be  granted,  if  the  defendant  merely  used 
marks  similar  to  those  before  adopted  by  some  earlier  manufact- 
urer, but  without  any  design  to  represent  the  goods  as  having 
been  made  by  him.    It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  no  firaudu- 

I  own  it  does  not  seem  to  me  diat  a  man  can  acquire  a  property  merely  in  a  name 
or  mark ;  but  whether  he  baa  or  not  a  property  in  tbe  name  or  the  mark,  I  have 
DO  doubt  that  another  person  has  not  a  right  to  use  that  name  or  mark  for  the 
purpose  of  deception,  and  is  order  to  attract  to  himself  that  course  of  trade,  or 
that  cnstom  which  without  that  improper  act,  would  have  flowed  to  the  person 
who  first  uaed,  or  wa.e  alone  in  the  habit  of  using  tbe  particular  name  or  mark. 
The  case  of  Millington  p.  Foi  (3  M.  &  Cr.  388)  aeems  to  have  gone  this  length, 
that  tbe  deception  need  not  be  intentional,  and  that  a  man,  though  not  intending 
any  injury  to  another,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  marks  by  which  the 
goods  of  another  are  designated,  if  the  effect  of  adopting  them  would  be  to  prej- 
udice the  trade  of  such  other  person.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  previous  case 
eairied  the  principle  to  that  extent.  [*  But  see  Ainsworth  e.  Wahnsley,  12  Jur. 
M.  8.  205. 

'  Chappell  r.  Sbeard.  2  Kay  &  J.  117. 

'  Chappell  B.  Davidson,  2  Kay  &  J.  123. 

*  Tipping  V.  Eckeraley,  2  Kay  &  J.  264.] 
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lent  intent  is  necess&ry  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  bat  that  lie 
is  liable  to  an  injunction  if  he  uaes  marks  bo  similar  to  those  al- 
ready adopted  by  another  as  to  deceive  ordinary  purchasers,  and 
lead  them  to  believe  they  are  purchasing  the  manufacture  of  a  diE^ 
ferent  person ;  and  this  although  the  defendant  did  not  know  that 
his  mark  had  been  in  prior  use  by  others,^  especially  if  his  goods 
be  inferior  to  those  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  fraudulent  intent  is  necessary  ou  the  part  of  the 
defendant  to  represent  his  goods  to  be  manufactured  by  some 
other  person,  who  has  used  the  same  or  very  similar  marks,  and 
thus  to  deceive  the  public  and  injure  the  person  already  using  the 
same  trade-marks.  At  least  this  rule  has  been  applied  where 
two  manufacturers  of  tiie  same  name  make  the  same  article  and 
call  it  by  the  same  name,  but  without  any  design  to  pass  off  the 
article  as  made  by  any  one  bat  themselves.  Tims,  where  William 
Robert  Burgess  manufactured  "  Bui^^a's  Essence  of  Anchovies," 
which  under  that  name  had  acquired  great  celebrity  in  market^ 
and  his  BOO,  William  Harding  Burgess,  began  to  manufacture  a 
fisb-sauce  which  he  called  "  Burgess's  Essence  of  AnchoTies,"  it 
was  held  he  was  not  to  be  enjoined  therefor,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  he  was  representing  his  own  article  to  have  been 
made  by  the  older  manufacturer.^  And  in  a  very  early  case,  the 
same  doctrine  seems  to  bare  been  recognized."  There  a  card- 
manufacturer  stamped  a  picture  of  "  The  Great  Mogul "  upon  his 

■  See  Eendall  o.  Davu,  S  R.  Island,  666 ;  Coffeen  d.  Brsnton,  4  McLean, 
616 ;  Milliogton  v.  Fox,  3  M.  &  C.  338 ;  ^erce  v.  Fnnks,  10  London  Jnrist. 
26 ;  Rodgers  v.  NoneU,  6  Hare,  325. 

»  [Burgeaa  e.  Hargeu,  17  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  267 ;  3  De  Gei,  Mac.  &  Gordon, 
896.  In  this  case  Turner,  Lord  Justice  said :  "  It  ia  clear  no  man  can  have  any  rigbt 
to  repreaent  bia  good:)  aa  the  goods  of  another ;  but  in  all  these  cases  it  must  be 
made  out  that  the  defendant  is  selling  his  ohq  goods  as  the  goods  of  another. 
Where  a  person  is  selling  gooda  nnder  his  own  name,  and  another  person  not 
having  the  same  name  is  using  it,  it  is  clear  that  he  bo  uses  it  to  represent  the 
goods  sold  by  hinuelf  as  the  goods  of  another ;  but  when  two  persons  have  the 
same  name,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  defendant  sells  goods  under  Iii« 
own  namei  he  is  selling  them  as  the  goods  of  the  plaindfT."  And  Knight  Bruce, 
L.  C,  added:  "All  the  queen's  subjects  have  a  right,  if  they  will,  to  manufact- 
ure and  sell  pickles  and  sauces,  and  not  the  less  so  that  their  fathers  have  done 
ao  before  them.  All  die  queea''s  subjects  have  a  right  to  sell  them  in  their  own 
name,  and  not  the  less  to  that  they  bear  the  same  name  as  their  father."  See 
alto  Holloway  e.  HoUoway,  13  Beavan,  209 ;  Edleston  t>.  Tick,  23  Bug.  Law  & 
£q.  67.]  '  Blanchard  r.  Hill,  2  Atk.  4&i. 
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cards,  which  a  former  maoufecturer  had  also  used.  Lord  Hard- 
TTLcke  denied  any  injunction,  as  there  was  no  proof  that  the  de- 
fendant used  the  mark  to  signify  that  the  cards  were  made  hy  the 
plaintiiT.  This  was  in  1742.  In  1783,  tlie  same  principle  was 
acted  upon  by  Lord  Mansfield.'  It  is  not  every  mark,  letter,  or 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  appropriated  even  by  one  who  first 
adopts  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  who  may  come  after  him. 
The  rule  sometimes  laid  down  on  this  subject  is,  tliat  if  a  name, 
sign,  mark,  brand,  label,  word,  or  device  of  any  kind,  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used  to  designate  the  goods,  property,  or  particular 
place  of  business,  of  a  person  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  or 
any  similar  business,  he  may  adopt  and  use  aucb  as  he  pleases, 
which  have  not  before  been  appropriated  ;  and  no  other  can  law- 
fully imitate  them,  and  by  that  means  sell  his  own  goods  or  prop- 
erty, or  carry  on  his  business,  as  the  goods,  property,  or  business 
of  the  former.  But  ia  respect  to  words,  marks,  or  devices  which 
do  not  indicate  the  goods,  property,  or  particular  place  of  busineaa 
of  a  person,  bat  only  the  nature,  kind,  or  quality  of  the  articles  in 
which  a  person  deals,  no  property  can  be  acquired  therein.'  Thus, 
where  a  company  marked  their  best  goods,  "  Amoskeag  Manufact- 
uring Co.  Power  Loom.    Yds. ,  A.  C.  A.,"  and  which  were 

generally  known  in  market  as  '*  A.  C.  A.  tickings,"  an  injunction 
was  refused  against  another  company  who  marked  their  goods 
with  a  label  in  form,  color,  border,  and  general  appearance  like 
the   former,  but  with   the  words,  '*  Lowell   Premium   Tickings. 

Power  Loom.    Yds. ,  A.  C.  A."  and  sold  them  as  real  A.  0. 

A.  tickings ;  the  court  saying  that  one  company  had  as  good  right 
as  another  to  use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.^  In  applications  for 
injunctions  for  using  trade-marks,  the  plaintifi*  must  come  into 
court  however  with  clean  hands;  if  he  has  himself  been  using 
false  marks,  tending  to  deceive  the  public,  as  calling  an  article 

'  Singleton  c.  Bolton,  8  Dougl.  293.  See  also  Guham  e.  Jones,  2  Viwy  & 
Beamea,  218  (1813)  ;  BeU  i>.  I>ocke,  8  Paige,  Ch.  7fi  (1310)  ;  Snowden  v.  Noah, 
Hopk.  Ch.  347  (1825)  ;  Croft  v.  Day,  7  Beavan,  84;  SpottJswood  e.  Gark,  10 
London  Jarist,  1043. 

*  See  Stokes  o.  LandgrafF,  17  Barbour,  e08 ;  Gillott  v.  Kettle,  3  Duer,  634. 

■  Amoskeag  Manuf.  Co.  v.  Spea,  2  Sandf.  600.  See  also  Coats  e.  Holbrook, 
2  8and£  Ch.  686 ;  Partridge  v.  Menck,  id.  622 ;  2  Barbour,  Ch.  106 ;  Taylor  v. 
Carpenter,  S  Story,  458 ;  2  Sandf.  Ch.  603 ;  Stone  tt.  Caalan,  IS  Boston  Law 
Rep.  360;  Marsh  v.  BiUings,  7  Cush.  322;  Thompson  «,  Wiuchester,  19  Pick. 
214;  Ames  e.  King,  2  Gray,  379,  where  the  anthontieB  an  collected. 
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patent  when  it  is  not,  and  the  like,  he  ia  not  favorably  received  in 
a  court  of  equity.*] 

[*  §  951  c.  In  a  late  case,^  the  subject  of  trade-marks  ia  elabo- 
rately diBCUsaed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  aaya  the  gist  of  the 
action  ia,  that  the  defendant  had  sold,  as  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  plaintiff,  something  ^at  was  not  his  manufacture,  and  that 
the  supposed  spurious  mark  was  put  on,  in  order  to  made  it  more 
apparent  tliat  it  was  so.  But  where  tlie  mark  consisted  in  a  label 
in  a  certain  form,  and  it  was  shown  that,  in  very  many  inatauoes, 
such  labels  were  made  and  sold  for  legitimate  purposes,  tlie  court, 
in  the  abaence  of  any  proof  of  actual  fraud,  refused  to  restrain  the 
printing  and  sale  of  the  labels,  until  the  manufacturer,  who  al- 
leged that  they  were  used  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  bad  established 
his  right  by  an  action  at  law.  So,  too,  a  foreign  manufacturer 
may  file  liis  bill  in  the  courts  of  equity  in  England,  for  an  injunc- 
tion and  account  of  profit,  against  a  manufacturer  in  that  country, 
who  has  committed  a  fraud  upon  him  by  the  use  of  his  trade-mark, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  the  goods  so 
marked  were  manufactured  by  such  foreigner.  This  relief  is 
founded  upon  the  personal  injury  caused  the  plaintiff  by  the  de- 
fondant's  fraud,  and  exists,  although  the  plaintiff  resides  and  car- 
riea  on  his  buaineaa  in  another  country,  and  has  no  establishment 
in  Eugland,  and  does  not  sell  his  goods  there.  This  rule  was 
adopted  in  two  cases,  in  the  Vice  Cliancellor's  court,  respecting 
the  celebrated  American  axes,  manufactured  by  the  Collins  Com- 
pany.' 

§  951  d.  And  where  one  sells  his  share  in  a  partnership  business 

'  See  FUtcU  v.  HarriBon,  19  Eng.  Lav  &  Eq.  16;  Pidding  v.  How,  8  Sim. 
477 ;  Perry  tr.  Traefiu,  6  Beav.  66.  See  Edleaton  c  Vick,  23  Eog.  Uw  & 
Eq.  61. 

'  ["Farma  v.  Sitverlock,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  214.  This  caae  ia  somewhat 
qualified  and  explained  in  its  aabsequent  stages  before  the  Vice  Chancellor.  4 
Kay  &  J.  650. 

*  The  Collins  Companj  v.  Bronn,  3  Kay  &  J.  423 ;  Some  o.  Cowen,  id.  428. 
The  true  ground  of  enjoining  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  is,  that  its  similarity  to 
plaintiff's  tras  intended  by  derendants  to  give  purchasers  to  understand  the  goods 
were  the  same,  and  that  it  woidd  be  likely  to  produce  that  effect  with  the  majors 
i^  of  purchasers.  Merrimack  Uanuf.  Co.  v.  Garner,  4  £.  D.  Smith,  987 ;  Clark 
».  Clark,  26  Barb.  76;  Brooklyn  White  L«ad  Co.  p.  Maaury,  26  Barb.  416. 
See  also  Seizo  t>.  FroTezeode,  12  Jur.  m.  s.  215 ;  Leather  Cloth  Company  f . 
American  Leather  Cloth  Company,  11  Jur,  m.  s.  613. 
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tiien  in  operation,  it  importe  thg  aale  of  the  good-will  of  the  busi- 
ness. Tliis  comprehends  every  poBitive  advantage  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  firm  in  carrying  on  its  business,  whether  connected 
with  the  place  or  the  name  of  the  firm ;  but  it  does  not  imply  a 
prohibition  f^ainst  the  retiring  partner  carrying  on  the  same 
bnuness  in  the  same  place,  so  that  he  do  it  under  such  a  name  as 
not  to  givQ  the  impression  that  he  is  the  successor  of  the  old  firm. 
He  will  be  restrained  from  doing  this  by  iigunction.'  The  good- 
will of  a  business,  which,  in  general  imports  the  tendency  of 
bnsinesB  to  a  particular  house,  is  held  not  to  be  applicable  to  solic- 
itors.* Such  a  contract  is  not  susceptible  of  specific  performance 
ia  a  court  of  equity,  as  was  said  in  the  case  just  referred  to.^  But 
the  gpod-will  of  such  a  business  may  fairly  be  sold  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration.  An  injunction  restraining  one  from  carrying  on  a 
bufiineBs  within  a  fixed  distance  from  a  certain  spot,  imports  dis- 
tance, not  by  the  road,  but  by  a  straight  line  in  a  horizontal  plane.* 
In  order  to  claim  relief  by  way  of  injunction,  it  is  not  requisite  to 
ahow  a  fraudulent  purpose  in  tlie  defendant.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
similarity  of  title  have  led,  and  ia  likely  to  lead,  to  mistakes.' 

§  951  e.  A  somewhat  remarkable  case  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  equity,  as  to  their  reme- 
dial justice  by  way  of  injunction,  occurred  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  preceding  edition  of  these  commentaries,  the  E|pperor 
of  Aostria  V.  Day  and  Kossuth  ;  ^  where  it  was  held  that  the  plaiu- 
tifi*,  although  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  from  a  court  of  equity 
in  England  to  stop  any  proceedings  there,  the  object  and  tendency 
of  which  might  be  to  abridge  or  destroy  his  prerogative  r^hta  and 
iuterestB  as  a  foreign  sovereign  with  whom  the  government  was 

>  CbiiTton  o.  Donglu,  5  Jar.  M.  B.  887 ;  B.  c.  Jidtnson,  Eng.  CL  174.     But 
ue  Bowman  e.  Floyd,  3  Allen,  76. 
'  Auateu  v.  Boj;  2  De  Gei  &  Jonea.  626 ;  e.  c,  24  BeftTtm,  598. 
•Ibid. 

*  Dnignan  ■>.  W&lker,  6  Jar.  a.  6.  976 ;  Redfield  on  Baaways,  194,  g  106. 

*  Clement  o.  Maddick,  5  Jur.  n.  a.  592. 

*  7  Jnr.  K.  S.  483,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart;  8.  C.  id.  639,  before  die 
Coutt  of  Chancerf  Appeal.  The  character  of  llie  suit,  and  the  grand  scale  in 
vhicti  the  manufacture  was  entered  upon,  "  twenty  ton^  of  promiBsory  noteB," 
and  the  character  of  the  connsel,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  since  Attorney  General, 
ud  other*  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  together  with  the  learning  and  research 
eriiKed  in  the  ai^oment,  combine  to  render  the  case  one  of  the  most  interesting 
inmodeni  times.] 

■4-  jum.— VOL.  II.  10 
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Oil  terms  of  amity,  jet,  iuasmuch  ae  the  def^daatDayhad  msnn- 
foctured  platee  for  the  printing  of  notea  or  public  aecurities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  purporting  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  other  defendant  as  having 
authority  to  issue  them,  and  as  there  vas  no  pretence  of  such 
authority  until  after  a  revolution  should  be  efi^ted  tliere,  and  as 
the  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  of  bringing  and  hearing  the  actioa 
confessediy  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  lawful  right 
and  constitutional  obligation  to  prescribe  and  protect  the  currency 
of  that  kingdom,  he  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  against  issuing 
gucli  notes,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  tlie  plaintifif  and  his  sub- 
jects, tlie  iohabitants  of  Hungary,  against  the  pecuniary  and  prop- 
erty injury  consequent  upon  the  issue  and  circulation  of  sucluiotes. 
And  it  waa  further  considered  that  the  paper  prepared  for  printing 
such  notes,  together  with  the  plate  and  such  of  the  notes  as  had 
been  already  printed,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  be  usedforinno- 
cent  purposes,  like  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  numeroua  other 
articles  prepared  for  illegal  use,  it  was  proper  for  the  court  to  order 
their  destruction ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  by  arrangement  of 
parties,  under  the  direction  of  tiie  judge  at  cbamberB.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  directed  tiie  paper  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  upon  payment 
to  the  defendant,  Day,  of  the  market  value  of  the  pulp.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  very  distinctly  disclaimed  all  power  to  interfere  in  the 
case  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  revolution,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
poBC  than  tlio  protection  of  tiie  plaintiff's  rights  of  property,  and 
those  of  others  &irly  reprraented  by  him  in  the  suit.  It  is  said  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  case,  and  assumed  by  the  other  jddgea, 
that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  state  has  the  right  of  issuing 
notes  for  the  payment  of  money,  as  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country ;  that  this  results  from  the  power  to  coin  money,'  as 
the  necessary  prerc^ative  of  all  sovereign  power  ;  that  this  power  is 
not  restricted  to  the  precious  metals,  as  being  of  intrinsic  value 
according  tA  their  weight  and  fineness,  but  under  this  prerogative 
it  is  competent  to  make  the  coarser  metals  a  circulating  medium, 
or  other  substances  may  be  made  to  represent  varying  amounts  in 
value  of  gold  and  silver  for  which  they  pass  current. 

§  951  /.  It  aeoms  to  be  considered  that  if  the  defendant,  in  a 
suit  for  the  protection  of  a  trade-mark,  offers  the  plaintiff,  after  the 
granting  of  an  interim  injunction,  in  order  to  avoid  further 
litigation,  to  pay  all  costs  and  -to  give  an  undertc^ing  not  to  use 
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the  trade-mark  complained  of,  and  the  plaintiff  notwithstanding 
persists  in  caiTTing  the  suit  to  a  hearing,  the  itgunction  will  be 
made  perpetual,  but  no  further  coats  after  the  offer  will  be  allowed, 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  has  obtained  nothing  by  the  hearing 
vhieb  he  could  not  have  secured  without.^ 

§  951  g.  Whore  one  used  for  a  trade-mark  on  thread  the  words 
"  patent  thread,"  and  another  person  pirated  the  mark,  it  was  held 
he  could  not  defend  against  a  bill  and  prayer  for  an  iajuaction  upon 
the  ground  that  the  article  had  never  in  fact  been  patented.  The 
court  said  the  words  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  article  is 
or  has  been  secured  or  protected  by  letters-patent.^  If  a  trader 
imitates  another  person's  label  or  trade-mark,  and  sails  so  near  the 
wind,  as  the  court  put  it,  as  to  avoid  an  injunction,  be  may  be 
denied  costs.' 

g  951  h.  The  test  of  the  infringement  of  a  trade-mark  is  whether 
the  acts  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  are  likely  to 
mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  ^at  in  dealing  with  the  defend- 
ant tliey  are  procuring  a  different  article,  and  the  one  originally 
Bold  under  the  plaintiff's  mark  instead  of  the  one  they  in  fact  do 
obtain.  The  court  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  technicalities  in 
reaching  justice  and  fair  dealing.*] 

'  [*  HndBon  v.  Bennett,  12  Jut.  n.  8.  619.  And  in  a  recent  cue  in  Muaachu- 
setts,  Peabodj  v.  Norfolk,  98  Mom.  452,  the  court  declared  that  a  party  who  had 
invented  a  proceas  in  m&nufacturea  was  entitled  to  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  prevent  his  workmea,  who  had  obtained  knowledge  of  this  secret  process  used 
by  the  plaintiff  bj  means  of  being  in  his  employ,  under  a  pledge  and  aasurance 
Dot  to  communicate  it  to  others  or  use  it  themselvea,  from  disdoatng  liia  secret  or 
applying  it  to  their  own  uie. 

■  Marshall  v.  Ross,  IT  W.  B.  1083.  But  it  would  seem  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  court  for  not  refusing  the  injunction  is  scarcely  maintainable.  The 
■wwia  did,  in  fact,  imply  that  the  article  bad  been  at  some  time  protected  by  let- 
ters-patent. The  true  reason  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  fact  of  the  thing  being 
00  protected  or  not  did  not  in  any  way  affect  its  value,  or  the  ground  upon  which 
its  sale  in  the  market  rested.  And  it  certainly  gave  other  persons  no  right  to 
impose  upon  the  public  a  different  article  as  being  the  same,  because  the  plain- 
tiff bad  represented  it  as  being  protected  by  patent  when  it  was  noL 

>  Bass  D.  Dawbu,  19  L.  T.  s.  a.  626. 

*  Lee  t>.  Halsy,  18  W.  B.  181 ;  s.  C.  on  appeal,  id.  242.  If  the  phuntiff  would 
be  entitled  to  substantial  damages  at  law  for  the  obstruction  of  his  ancient  lights, 
equity  will  interfere  by  injunction.  Staight  e.  Bum,  18  W.  B.  243,  affiiming 
the  piincipleofTapllnge.  Jones,  11  Ho.  Ld.  Cas.  290,  as  being  as  goodineqnity 
as  at  law,  anU,%  927  b.  See  also  Dyers'  Company  v.  Kings,  18  W.  B.  401; 
Holsmaue.  Boiling  Spring  Co.,  1  McCarter,  SSC.] 
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§  952.  Upon  similar  groouds  of  irreparable  miBcliief,  courts  of 
equity  will  restrain  a  party  from  making  a  disclosure  of  secrets 
communicated  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  confidential  employment. 
And  it  matters  not,  in  such  cases,  whether  the  secrets  be  secrets  of 
trade  or  secrets  of  title,  or  any  other  aecreta  of  the  party  important 
to  his  interests.'  [Thns,  a  party  has  been  restrained  from  using 
the  secret  of  compounding  a  medicine  not  protected  by  patent, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  secret  was  imparted  to  him,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  in  breach  of  faith  or  contract,  on  the  part  of  the  person 
so  communicating  it.^] 

§  953.  Before  closing  this  subject,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
a  few  other  cases  of  special  injunctions,  in  order  more  fully  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  im- 
portance of  it,  to  prevent  a  total  failure  of  remedial  justice. 
There  are  for  instance,  many  cases,  in  which  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction,  to  prevent  the  sales  of  real  estates  ;  as  to 
restrain  the  vendor  from  selling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  vendee, 
pending  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  respecting 
an  estate ;  for  it  migiit  put  the  latter  to  the  expense  of  making 
the  purchaser  a  party,  in  order  to  give  perfect  security  to  his  title.' 

§  954.  In  like  manner,  sales  may  be  restrained  in  all  cases 
where  they  are  inequitable,  or  may  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the 
nglits  or  interests  of  third  persons ;  as  in  cases  of  trusts,  and 
special  authorities,  where  the  party  is  abusing  iiia  trust  or  authoi^ 
ity.*  And  where  sales  have  been  made  to  satisfy  certain  trusts  and 
purposes,  and  there  is  danger  ctf  a  misapplication  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, courts  of  equity  will  also  restrain  the  purchaser  from  paying 
over  the  purchase-money."  [And,  generally,  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere  to  prevent 
a  defendant  from  affecting  property  in  litigation,  by  contracts, 'con- 
veyances, or  other  acts.^ 

■  Cholmondeley  e.  Clinton,  19  Vea.  261,  267 ;  Evitt  e.  Price,  1  Sim.  483 ; 
TovMt  V.  Winyaxd,  1  Jae.  &  Walk.  894. 

■  MoniflOD  V.  Host,  15  Jurist,  787 ;  b.  c.  6  Eng.  Lav  &  Eq.  14.  And  aee 
Willianu  D.  Williuni,  3  Meriv.  Ifi9 ;  Green  e.  Folghamb,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  398. 

■  Echliff  tf.  Baldwin,  16  Ves.  267 ;  Curtis  v.  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  3  Tea. 
A  B.  168;  Balr  v.  EeU)-,  4  Dow,  440;  mte,  §  406,  908. 

*  Anon.,  6  Mad.  10.     See  Parrott  c.  Congreve,  13  Jur.  998. 

*  Green  v.  Lowea,  3  Bro.  Ch.  217 ;  Matthews  v.  Jones,  2  Anitr.  S06 ;  Hawk- 
iliaw  p.  Parkini,  2  Swanst.  649 ;  Hine  v.  Handy,  1  Johns.  Ch.  6. 

*  Shrewsbmy,  Ac.B.Co.i>.Shi«nbiiT}'aDd'B.B.Co.,4Eng.Law&£q.  171; 
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§  955.  Gases  of  iignnctions  agaiast  a  transfer  of  stocks,  of  an- 
auities,  of  ships,  and  of  negotiable  inBtruments,  fiirnisli  au  appro- 
priate illusu'ation  of  the  same  principle  ;  ^  as  also  do  injtinctiona, 
to  restrain  husbands  from  transferring  property  in  fraud  of  the 
legal  or  equitable  rights  of  their  wives.' 

§  955  a.  The  question  has  been  m»de,  how  for  a  court  of  equity 
has  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  case-  of  public  functionaries,  who 
are  exercising  special  public  trusts  or  functions.  As  to  this,  the 
established  doctrine  now  is,  that  so  long  as  those  functionaries 
BtricUy  confine  themselves  within  the  exercise  of  those  duties  which 
are  confided  to  them  by  the  law,  this  court  will  not  interfere.  The 
court  will  not  interfere  to  see  whether  any  alteration  or  regulation 
whidi  they  may  direct  is  good  or  bad,  but,  if  they  are  departing 
from  that  power  which  the  law  has  vested  in  them,  if  they  are  as- 
suming to  themeelveB  a  power  over  property  which  the  law  does 
not  givQ  them,  this  court  uo  longer  considers  them  as  acting  under 
authority  of  their  commission,  but  treats  them,  whether  they  be  a 
corporation  or  individuals,  merely  as  persons  dealing  witli  proper- 
fy  without  legal  authority.^ 

§  956.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the 
granting  of  injonctions  in  the  oases  of  persons  having  future  inters 
ests  in  chattels,  as  in  remunder  after  an  immediate  estate  for  life.* 
[*  And  the  same  principle  is  applied  whore  land  is  sold  with  cov- 
enant from  the  grantee,  or  upon  condition,  that  the  erections 
upon  it  shall  be  of  a  prescribed  character.  The  performance  of 
such  stipulations  will  be  enforced  in  equity  b;  restraining  any 
departure  from  them.^]     The  same  principle  is  applied  to  cases  of 

The  Great  W.  B.  Co.  p.  The  Birmingham,  &c.  B.  Co.,  12  Jurist,  106 ;  b.  c.  2 
FhiUipa,  597. 

I  Tenyc.  HBmaon,  Bnnb.  289;  Chedirorth  e.  Edwards,  8  Yes.  46;  Steads. 
Claj,  1  Sim.  294 ;  Hood  t).  Aston,  1  Boss.  412 ;  Thompson  v.  Smith,  1  Mad. 
895;  Rogers  t>.  Bogers,  1  Anstr.  171;  emit,  %  907. 

■  Anon.,  9  Mod.  4S ;  Eden  on  Injunctions,  ch.  14,  p.  290,  296 ;  Boberts  V. 
Roberts,  2  Cox,  422 ;  Flight  d.  Cook,  2  Tes.  618 ;  1  £q.  Abridg.  360,  pi.  5 ;  atOe, 
S  847.  and  note  (1)  ;  Cadogan  e.  Xennet,  Cowp.  436. 

•  Frewin  v.  Lewis,  4  Mjhie  &  Cnug,  254. 

*  AjOe,  %  848,  844. 

'  [*Colese.Sims,Kaj,66;  Child  v.  Douglas,  id.  £60;  K^^otte.Stnttoa.JoIin- 
>on,  Eog.  Ch.  841.  See  also  Rowbotham  v.  Wilson,  6  Jnr. ».  a.  966 ;  B.  c.  8  Jnr. 
K.  B.  1297.  So  ako  to  protect  psr^-walls.  FhiUipa  t>.  Bordman,  4  Allen.  147. 
And  in  Parker  v.  Nightingale,  6  Allen,  341,  it  is  decided,  that,  if  the  owners  of 
a  piece  of  land  laj' it  out  into  l^nse-lota  and  onlljr  agree  among  themselves  that  it 
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personal  property,  bequeathed  as  heirloomB,  or  settled  in  trust  to 
go  vith  particular  estates.  Thus,  for  example,  household  furni- 
ture, plate,  pictures,  statues,  books,  aud  libraries  are  often  be< 
queathed  or  settled  in  trust,  to  go  with  the  title  of  certain  family 
mansions  and  estates.  In  such  cases,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce 
a  due  observance  of  the  trust,  and  restrain  the  parties  having  a 
present  possession  from  wasting  the  property,  or  doing  any  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  trust.' 

[  "  §  956  a.  In  a  very  late  English  case  '  it  was  declared,  that  a 
purchaser  for  value  is  not  bound  by  a  restrictive  covenant  passed 
to  mn  with  the  land  unless  he  has  actual  notice  of  it,  or  unless 
such  precautions  have  been  taken  that  if  he  had  made  proper 
inquiries  he  would  necessarily  have  had  notice  of  it.  Accordingly, 
where  A.  conveyed  land  to  B.,  and  B.,  by  a  separate  deed,  entered 
into  a  covenant  restrictive  of  ite  use  for  a  beer  house,  and  B.  sold 
the  land  to  G.  with  notice  of  the  covenant,  and  0.  let  it  to  D.  without 
notice  of  snch  covenant,  and  D.  opened  a  beer  house,  it  was  held 
that  the  court  will  grant  an  injunction  against  C,  but  not  agiunst 
D.  This  decision  will  have  very  little  application  where  a  strict 
registry  of  deeds  prevails  and  all  the  conveyances  are  upon  record. 
And  the  learned  judge  here  held  tliat  if  the  covenant  had  appeared 
upon  the  regular  chain  of  title  deeds  the  tenant  would  have  been 
afifeoted  with  notice  of  it,  and  required  the  tenancy  to  be  terminated 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.] 

§  957.  Injunctdons  will  also  be  granted  to  restrain  the  sailing  of 
a  ship,  upon  the  application  of  a  part-owner,  whose  share  is  un- 
ascertained, in  order  to  ascertain  that  share,  and  to  obtain  the 
usual  security,  given  in  the  admiralty,  for  the  due  return  of  the 

ahall  be  occupied  exolnriTelf  for  dwelling-hoDMt,  and  accordingly  give  deeds  to 
pmchatera  so  reatricting  tbe  lue,  one  who  accepts  indi  a  deed  is  bonnd  in  equity 
by  tba  conditJon ;  and  pnrduwra  of  others  of  tbe  lots,  whose  estates  will  be  in- 
jnred  by  the  Tiolation  of  such  ctmditioii,  nutj  maintain  a  bill  in  equity  against 
any  one  owner  or  occupier  of  one  of  tbe  lota  for  riolating  Ibe  condition,  and  thus 
obtain  a  perpetual  injunctira.  Bat  aee  Hubbell  e.  Warren,  8  Allen,  173.  See 
also  Western  t).  Macdennot,  IS  Jur.  m.  a.  366.  Tbe  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
and  tbe  purchaser  of  one  wboae  ^tle  ii  reitricted  to  particnlar  naes,  muat  take 
notice  of  tbe  extent  of  tlie  title  under  whidi  he  enbira.  Wilaon  e.  Hart,  IS  Jur. 
H.  e.  460.    See  also  TaUmadge  v.  Eaat  River  Bank,  26  N.  T.  lOfi.] 

>  AiUe,  g  S4S,  844,  and  note,  S  Mfi;  Cadogan  o.  Eennet,  Cowp.  485,  4S6; 
Co.  Litt.  20  a ;  BargraTc's  note  (S). 

'  [*  Carter  r.  Williams,  18  W.  K.  698,  befcm.Y.  C.  James,  Harcli  9,  1870.] 
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ship.'    So,  they  will  be  granted  agaiaat  the  remoTal  of  timber, 
vhicti  has  been  wrongfiiUy  cut  down.^ 

[*  §  957  a.  So,  also,  where  the  plaintiffB,  who  were  a  company 
of  ship-owners  on  whose  acoonnt  the  defendant,  as  their  broker, 
bad  efiected  policies,  bad  institnted  proceediDgs  against  the  de- 
feaduit,  in  a  competent  tribunal  abroad,  for  an  account,  in  which 
Ae  defendant  had  appeared ;  but  before  final  decree  in  the  foreign 
coart  the  defendant  had  commenced  actions  in  England  against 
the  insurers ;  it  was  held,  on  demurrer,  that  it  was  competent  for 
tiie  plaintiff  to  file  a  bill  to  restrain  the  action,  and  to  hare 
a  receiver  of  the  policy-moneys,  pending  the  foreign  litigation.^ 
Where  a  party  bad  been  induced,  by  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tions or  misunderstanding,  to  accept  a  lease  of  coal  mines  at  a 
certain  rent,  which  he  had  covenanted  to  pay  luid  also  to  work  the 
mines,  it  was  held  that  the  Court  of  Equity  would  not  restrain  an 
action  for  the  rent,  although  the  coal  proved  to  be  not  worth  the 
expense  of  working,  but  that,  if  a  suit  were  to  be  brought  upon 
the  covenant  to  work  tlie  mine,  the  court  would  interfere.* 

§  95T  b.  The  question  of  allowing  injunctions  operating  ex- 
clusively tn  pertimam,  where  the  eul^ect-matter  of  the  controversy 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  carefully  considered 
in  a  recent  case.'  It  was  held  that,  where  there  is  no  privity  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  plaintiff  cannot  enforce  a  lien  aguust  int- 
movable  property  in  a  foreign  country,  al&ough  both  the  parties 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction ;  and  the  court  will  not  pronounce 
a  decree  tn  pertonam,  even  where  it  cannot  be  enforced  without 
Qie  intervention  of  a  foreign  court ;  that  a  proceeding  in  equity 
can  only  be  maintained  in  the  forum  of  the  residence  of  the 
parties  to  enforce  a  lieu  upon  real  property  in  a  foreign  country, 
on  Uie  ground  of  special  drcumatanoes  arising  oat  of  the  dealings 
between  the  parties.  If  the  plaintiff  makes  out  a  case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court  to  declare  a  lien  in  his  favor  upon  real  estate 
in  a  foreign  country,  on  account  of  the  special  dealings  between 
the  parties,  the  court  will  do  it,  and  in  some  cases  grant  a 

'  HiOay  p.  G«iod»(iii.  2  MonT.  77 ;  Cbrittie  v.  C»»ig.  2  Meriv.  137 ;  Abbott 
<Bi  Shipp.  Pt.  1,  ch.  a,  g  4,  5.     [Bat  see  Gaitelli  e.  Cook,  13  Juriit,  676.] 
■  AnoD.,  1  Yes.  Jr.  93. 

*  [*  TranMtlwitic  Compsny  v.  Pietroni,  Johnaon,  Eag.  Gb.  604. 

*  Bidgwftj  D.  Snejd,  Kt.j,  627. 

*  Noni*  e.  Cbambrec,  etper  totdra,  7  Jar.  v.  s.  59;  a.  o.  id.  689. 
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recoiver,  but  will  leave  the  plaintiff  to  make  it  available  as  be  can 
or  not,  by  meane  of  the  foreign  tribunala.  The  English  courts  of 
equity  viU  aBBist  foreign  courts  to  unravel  complicatioDH,  and  as 
far  as  the  law  allows,  and  it  comes  within  their  jurisdiction,  cany 
into  effect  the  judgments  of  foreign  courts,  whea  properly  brought 
under  their  cognizance. 

§  957  e.  And  under  insolvent  laws  it  has  been  held,  that  a  court 
of  equity  will  enjoin  one  creditor  from  pursuing  an  attachment  in 
another  State,  and  thereby  preventing  the  property  from  coming  to 
the  assignee  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  former,  and  thuB 
being  equally  distributed  among  the  creditors.^  The  creditor  thus 
enjoined  from  pursuing  liis  remedy  iu  a  foreign  fomm  will  be  en- 
titled to  have  bis  costs  paid  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  notice  of  tfie 
bill,  and  after  that  will  be  liable  to  pay  costs.'] 

§  958.  Injunctions  will  also  be  granted  to  compel  the  due  ob- 
servance of  personal  covenants,  where  there  is  no  effectual  remedy 
at  law."  Thus,  in  the  old  case  of  the  parish-bell,  where  certain 
persons  owning  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  erect  a  cupola  and  clock,  in  consideration  that 
the  bell  should  not  be  rung  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  their 
disturbance.  Tlie  agreement  being  violated,  an  injunction  was 
afterwards  granted  to  prevent  the  bell  being  rung  at  that  hour.* 
Upon  the  same  ground  a  celebrated  play-writer,  who  had  covenanted 
not  to  write  any  dramatic  performances  for  another  theatre,  was,  by 
injunction,  restrained  from  violating  the  covenant.''    So,  an  author, 

<  Dehon  V.  Foster,  4  Allen,  MO ;  s.  c.  7  Allen,  57. 

»  Dehon  o.  Foster,  7  Allen,  57.]  •  Ante,  §  710,  718,  721,  722,  860. 

•  Martin  p.  Nutkin,  2  P.  Wilt.  266.  [See  Soltan  e.  Be  Held,  9  Eng.  Uw  & 
Eq.  IM.] 

•  Morris  t).  Colnun,  18  Tei.  437 ;  Clark  v.  Price,  2  WiUt.  Cb.  167.  But  K 
court  of  equity,  will  not  decree  a  spedfio  performance  of  a  contract  hy  an  actor, 
tbat  he  would  act  twenty-foar  nights  at  a  particular  theatre,  during  a  certain 
period  of  time,  and  that  he  irould  not,  in  the  mean  time,  act  at  an;  other  theatre 
in  the  same  town.  Kemble  d.  Kean,  6  Simons,  S33;  Sanquirico  v.  Benedetti,  1 
Barb.  SIO.  And  as  it  would  not  decree  a  specific  performance  in  anch  a  caae, 
the  Vice  Chaucetlor  thought  it  ougbt  not  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  acdng  at 
another  theatre ;  that  is,firom  breaking  the  oegatiTe  partofhiicovenant.  lothii 
judgment  the  Vice  Chancellor  commented  at  large  upon  the  caie  of  Morria  n. 
Colman,  and  Clark  c.  Price,  from  which  be  labored  to  distinguish  the  case  before 
him.  His  reasoning,  it  miut  be  conTesied,  has  not  relieved  tbe  aubject  frmn  all 
doubt.  Ibid.  See  also  Kimberlejrp.  Jenning),  eSimoDS.MO.  [And  see  KoUfa  e. 
Bolfe,  15  Sim.  88 ;  Hills  v.  Crall,  3  Phillips,  66.] 
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vho  had  Bold  his  copTiight  in  a  Tork,  and  covenaDted  not  to  pub- 
lish aof  other  to  its  prejudice,  was  restrained  bj  iiyunction  from 
80  doing.* 

[  *  §  958  a.  Notwithstanding  some  apparent  Yadllation  in  the 
deoieions  of  tiie  English  courts  of  equity,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
prie^  of  enfomng  the  uegatiTe  portion  of  a  contract  bj  iDJunction, 
vhere  thej  cannot  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  the  affirm- 
ative counter  stipulations,  which  constitute  the  main  basis  of  the 
contract,  it  seems  now  to  be  left  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
character  of  such  stipulationB.  for  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
review  of  the  cases  upon  this  point  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  Liun- 
ley  V.  'Wagabr,'  and  the  distinct  declaration  that  Kemble  v.  Kean,' 
and  Eimberley  v.  Jennings,*  "  were  wrongly  decided  and  oannot  be 
maintained "  ;  and  that  the  court  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 
Tiolatioa  of  the  negative  stipulation  in  a  contract,  although  it  could 
not  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  the  entire  contract ;  when 
the  subject  came  nuder  review,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Wales 
Railway  v.  Wythes,'  the  injunction  was  denied,  although  the  prin- 
ciple involved  was  precisely  the  same,  the  court  declining  to  inter- 
fere, on  tiie  ground  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  contract,  and  that 
its  details  could  not  be  supplied,  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, in  courts  of  equity.' 

§  958  h.  In  the  English  practice  in  the  courts  of  equity,  where 
the  granting  of  the  injunction  prayed,  will  be  attended  with  dam- 
age to  the  defendant,  the  court  will  not  grant  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  a  bond  or  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
to  pay  the  defendant  snch  dam^es  as  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
court  upon  dissolving  the  injunction  order.  But  in  such  cases, 
where  the  defendants  persist  in  doing  that  which  the  bill  seeks  to 
restrain,  and  the  plaintiff  ultimately  succeeds  at  the  bearing,  the 
court  willj  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  such  relief,  grant  a 

■  Barfidd  v.  Nicbobon,  2  Sim.  &  Sin.  1 ;  Eimberlej  v.  Jemunga,  6  Sim.  340. 

»  [•  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  604. 

>  6  SimoDB,  333.  *  6  Simoiu,  840. 

*  5  De  G.,  U.  A  G.  88a  See  alio  BoUe  «.  Rolfe,  16  Sim.  88 ;  Hilb  ».  Croll, 
2  Phillip*,  60 ;  and  the  nomeroas  cases  cited  and  reTieired  bj-  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  Lumle;  e.  Wagner. 

'  So  also  an  agreement  h>  take  the  lease  of  a  house,  if  pnt  into  tborongh 
repair,  and  tbe  "  drawing-rdom  handsomely  decorated  according  to  the  present 
style,"  was  held  too  uncerbun  Tor  the  conrt  to  enTorae.  laylor  v.  Poitiugton,  7 
De  G.,  M.  A  G.  328. 
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mandatory  injunction  ^lainst  the  defendant,  provided  the  plaintiff 
baa  brought  the  suit  to  a  hearing  with  all  convenient  speed,  bat 
not  otherwise.^] 

§  969.  Courts  of  equity  also  interfere,  and  effectuate  their  own 
decrees  in  many  cases  by  injunctions,  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
writ  or  execution  for  possession  of  the  property  in  controversy ; 
as,  for  example,  by  injunctions  to  yield  up,  deliver,  quiet,  or  con- 
tinue the  possession,  followed  up  by  a  writ  of  assistance.'  In- 
junctions of  this  sort  are  older  than  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  since, 
in  bis  Ordinances,  they  are  treated  as  a  well-known  process. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  distinctly  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Etiear 
beth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  even  of  Henry  the  Eighth.^  In 
some  respects  they  bear  an  analogy  to  sequestrations ;  but  the 
latter  process,  at  least  since  the  re^  of  Jsmes  the  First,  has  been 
applied,  not  merely  to  the  lands  in  controversy  in  the  cause,  bnt 
also  to  other  lands  of  the  party.* 

§  959  a.  It  has  been  already  suggested,  that  the  granting  or 
refusing  of  injunctions  is  a  matter  resting  in  the  sound  discretion 
of  a  court  of  equity;'  and,  consequently,  no  injunction  will  bo 

'  Womu  V.  Smith,  18  W.  B.  91.  A  preliminar]'  injunctioD  is  commonly 
granted  upon  rach  conditions  u  die  court  deem  reuonable  and  pnident.  Ewing 
e.  FUley,  43  Penn.  St.  »84.] 

■  Stribley  e.  Hawlde,  8  Atk.  276 ;  Penn  e.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vei.  454 ;  Dove 
V.  Dove,  1  Cox,  101 ;  8.  o.  1  Bro.  Ch.  373 ;  2  Dick.  617 ;  Huguenin  e.  Baaelej-, 
16  Tea.  180 ;  Boberdeau  v.  Boos,  1  Atk.  549 ;  Kenhaw  t>.  Thompson,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  612  to  618. 

'  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  17,  p.  363,  364 ;  id.  App.  380 ;  Beam.  Ord.  Ch.  15. 
16;  Kershaw  v.  Thompson,  4  Johns.  Ch.  612  to  618.  It  has  been  remarked  \tj 
Ur.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (4  Kent  Com.  Led.  58,  p.  191,  192, 
Sd  edit.),  that,  "Upon  a  decree  for  a  sale  [of  mortgaged  property]  it  is  usual  to 
insert  a  direction,  that  the  mortgagor  deliver  np  poaaeHsion  to  the  pnndtaser. 
But  vrhether  it  be  or  be  not  a  part  of  the  decree,  a  court  of  eqnitj  has  competent 
power  te  require  by  injunction,  and  enforce  bf  process  of  execution,  delivery  of 
possesaion ;  and  the  power  is  founded  upon  the  simple  elementary  principle,  that 
the  power  of  the  court  to  applj  the  remedj  is  extensive  with  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject-matter."  He  dtos,  among  other  cases,  Dove  v.  Dove,  2  Dick.  617 ; 
B.  O.  1  Bro.  Ch.  373,  and  Belt's  note ;  S.  0.  1  Cox,  101 ;  Kershaw  e.  Thompson, 
4  Johna.  Ch.  609.  In  this  last  case  the  whole  of  the  leading  authorities  vers 
Listoricalljr  and  critically  examined. 

*  Ibid,  and  note  (c),  p.  363 ;  Beames,  Ord.  Chan.  16,  and  note  55 ;  Barton, 
SnitiaEq.  87;  2  Had.  Pr.  Ch.  163;  Hide  t>.  Petit,  1  Ch.  Cas.  91. 

*  JinU,  \  862,  863 ;  Bacon  e.  Jones,  4  Hybie  &  Craig,  433 ;  BFamweU  0. 
Haloomb,  8  Uy Ine  &  Craig,  737 ;  Bennett  e.  Smith,  10  £ng.  Law  &  £q.  S7S. 
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granted  vhenever  it  will  openta  oppresBirel;,  or  ineqnitably,  or 
cODtnuy  to  the  real  juatice  of  the  case ;  or,  where  it  is  not  the  fit 
and  appropriate  mode  of  redress  nnder  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  or,  where  it  will  or  maj  work  ao  immediate  mischief,  or 
fatal  injury.  Thus,  for  example,  no  injunction  will  be  granted  to 
restrain  a  nuisance,  by  the  erection  of  a  building,  where  the  erec- 
tion has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  encouraged  by  the  party  seeking 
the  relief.'  So,  it  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  gross  laches  or 
delay  by  the  party  seeking  the  relief  in  enforcing  his  ri^ts ;  as, 
for  example,  where,  in  case  of  a  patent  or  a  copyright,  the  paten- 
tee has  lain  by,  and  allowed  tiie  violation  to  go  on  for  a  long  time, 
without  objection,  or  seeking  redresa.'  .  On  the  other  hand,  a  cov- 
enant may  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  ought  not,  in  equity,  to  be 
specifically  enforced  by  an  injunction,  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
reasonable and  inconvenient  consequences  which  may  ensue  there- 
from. ThuB,  where  it  was  covenanted  by  the  lessee  of  an  inn, 
that  he  would  keep  it  open,  aud  not  discontinue  it,  the  court  re- 
fiised  to  grant  an  injunction  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of 
the  covenant.^  It  ia  obvious,  that  the  granting  of  the  injunction 
in  Buch  a  case  might  be  utterly  useless,  and,  moreover,  be  attonded 
with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  lessee.  Upon  similar  principles 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  by  injunction  compel  a  person  to  fulfil  a 
contract  to  write  dramatic  performances  for  a  particular  theatre ;  * 
or,  to  act  a  certain  number  of  nights  at  a  particular  theatre  ^  [or, 
to  compel  au  employer  to  retain  a  servant,  f^^t,  or  manager ;  or 

>  Willums  D.  Earl  of  Jenej,  1  Craig  &  FtuIUps,  91. 

*  SaoDden  r.  Smith,  3  Ujlne  &  Craig,  711 ;  Lewii  e.  Chapman,  3  Bmtui, 
183. 

*  Hooper  v.  Brodick,  11  Simoas,  47.  On  thJa  oocaaion  tha  Tice  Chanoellor 
■aid:  "Hie  court  ought  not  to  have  restrained  the  deTendint  from  discontinuing 
to  oM  and  keep  open  the  demiaed  premise*  u  an  inn,  which  is  the  same,  in  eflect, 
a*  ordering  him  to  carr;  on  the  basineaa  of  an  innkeeper;  but  it  might  have  re- 
(trained  him  from  doing,  or  using,  or  permitting  to  be  done,  any  act  which  would 
have  pnt  it  out  of  hia  power,  or  the  power  of  any  other  person,  to  canr  on  that  • 
baainess  on  the  premise*.  It  ie  not,  however,  shown  that  the  defendant  haa 
threatened,  or  intends  to  do  or  canae,  or  permit  to  be  done,  anj  act  wberaby  the 
licenses  may  become  forfeited  or  be  reihsed ;  and,  therefore,  the  injunction  must 
be  dissolved." 

*  Morris  e.  Cdman,  18  Ves.  487 ;  Clark  t>.  Frioe,  2  Wils.  Cfa.  Ifi7. 

*  Kemble  v.  Eean,  6  Simons,  S93  [Burton  c.  UardiaU,  4  GUI,  487.     Bat 
■ee  Ltunliej  a.  Wagaer,  16  Jnr.  871 ;  IS  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  263,  eontra.} 
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to  r^Btrun  him  from  ezcluding  such  person*]  ;  or  to  furnish  maps, 
.  which  the  plaintiff  is  to  have  the  sole  privilege  of  engraving  and 
publishing."  ['When  public  interests,  or  the  rights  of  large 
classes,  are  involved,  an  injunction  will  not  be  granted,  except 
upon  notice  and  hearing,  and  then  not,  if  it  seem  probable  that  it 
will  produce  serious  embarrassment  to  such  public,  or  quasi  public, 
interest.^    This  is  no  just  remedy  against  illegal  taxation.*] 

§  959  h.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  subject  of 
special  injunctions,  tliat  courts  of  equity  constantly  decline  to  lay 
down  any  rule,  which  shall  limit  their  power  and  discretion  as  to 
the  particular  cases  in  which  such  injunctions  shall  be  granted  or 
withheld.  And  there  is  wisdom  in  this  course ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  all  the  exigencies  of  socie^  which  may  require  their  aid 
and  assistance  to  protect  rights,  or  redress  wrongs.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  courts,  thus  operating  by  way  of  special  injuuctioa, 
is  manifestiy  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  social  justice  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  and  therefore  should  he  fostered  and  upheld 
by  a  steady  confidence.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  exercise  of  it  is  attended  with  no  small  danger,  both  from 
its  summary  nature  and  its  liability  to  abuse.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  guarded  with  extreme  caution,  and  applied  only  in  very  clear 
cases;  otherwise,  instead  of  becoming  an  instrument  to  promote 
the  public,  as  well  as  private  welfare,  it  may  become  a  means  of 
extensive,  and  perhaps  of  irreparable,  injustice." 

■  Stacker  v.  Brockelbank,  5  Etig.  Law  &  £q.  67. 

*  Baldwin  e.  Sodet;  for  DiSuaing  Ueeful  Knowledge,  9  Simoni,  S93. 

*  [•  Society,  &c.  c.  Butler,  Beasley,  499. 

<  Wilaon  v.  The  UajororNew  York,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  675;  Dodd  r.  Hartford, 
25  Conn.  282.] 

*  See  the  pomted  remarks  of  Lord  Cottenhain  on  tbis  subject,  in  Brown  v. 
Newhall,  2  Mylne  8c  Cntlg,  670,  571.  See  also  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  in 
the  caM  of  ^e  Earl  of  Ripoa  n.  Hobart,  1  Cooper,  Sel.  Cases,  333;  e.  C.  S 
Mylne  &  Keen,  169.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  Bonaparte  e.  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  Company,  1   Baldwin's  Cir.  218,  made  the  following  remarks  oa  tbe 

'  same  subject :  "There  ii  no  power,  the  exerciae  of  which  is  more  delicate,  wlueh 
reqoirea  greater  caution,  deliberation,  and  sonnd  discretion,  or  is  more  danger- 
ooa  in  a  doubtful  case,  than  the  issuing  an  injunction.  It  is  the  strong  arm  of 
equity,  that  nerer  ought  to  be  extended,  unless  to  cases  of  great  injury  where 
courts  of  law  cannot  afibrd  an  adequate  or  conunensarate  remedy  in  damagea. 
The  right  must  be  dear,  the  injury  impending  or  threatened,  so  as  to  be  arert^d 
only  by  the  protecting  prevendve  process  of  injunction.  But  that  will  not  b« 
awarded  in  doubtful  cases,  or  new  ones,  not  coming  witiiin  well-eatabliabed  prin- 
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[  *  §  959  e.  Where  persona  had  parchased  family  graveB  in  per- 
petnit;  in  a  private  burjing-ground,  which  was  afterwards  closed 
by  order  of  the  Queen  in  council,  although  no  formal  grant  was 
executed,  but  their  title  was  evidenced  by  a  receipt  for  the  pnr- 
chase-money,  it  was  held  ihaX  they  were  entitled  to  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  trustees  from  removlDg  or  injuring  the  graves,  or 
gravestoncfi.^ 

§  959  d.  In  cases  where  the  party,  obtaining  an  injunction, 
gives  security  to  abide  by  any  order  the  court  may  make  respect- 
ing damages  to  the  adversary,  and  tlie  question  is  finally  decided 
^[ainst  the  application,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  have  the  dam- 
ages ascertained  and  paid;  and  a  mere  dismissal  of  the  cause, 
with  costs  to  defendant,  is  not  a  sufficient  ascertainment  of  the 
damages.  That  is  to  be  assessed  by  a  reference  to  the  master,  or 
a  trial  by  Jury  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.^ 

§  959  e.  There  are  many  cases  where  oourts  of  equity  will  en- 
join a  party,  who  has  obtained  the  possession  of  property  under  a 
contract,  from  violating  the  terms  of  such  contract.  And  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  was  enjoined  from  doing  any  act  inconsistent 
with  a  charter-party  into  which  he  had  entered.'  Where  A.  was 
appointed  manager  of  a  voluntary  society  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing religious  books  on  the  society's  premises,  with  a  right  to  reside 

ciplea;  (or  if  it  iraues  eTTOneooBly,  an  trreparablB  injurj  ia  inflicted,  (or  which 
tbere  can  be  no  redreas,  it  being  the  act  of  a  court,  not  of  the  partj  who  pays 
for  it.  It  will  be  refhaed,  till  the  court  are  Mtiified  that  the  cue  before  them  is 
of  a  ri^t  about  to  be  dettrojed,  irreparably  injured,  or  great  and  lasting  injury 
aboat  to  be  done  bj  an  illegal  act.  In  auch  a  case  the  court  owea  it  to  its  luitora 
«nd  its  own  principlee,  to  administer  the  only  remedy  which  the  law  allows,  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  such  act.  We  know  of  no  rule,  which  exclude*  from 
this  process  any  penons  over  wham  the  court  has  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  the 
diaracter  or  capacity  in  which  he  acta,  although  it  is  conferred  upon  him  by  a 
law  of  a  State  or  of  Congreaa."  iUilwayi  have  recently  given  rise  tomanyqnes- 
^ona  u  to  the  duty  of  courts  of  equity  to  interfere  and  prevent  mischiefs  to  pri- 
vate property  by  an  excess  or  abuse  or  misapplication  of  the  corporate  powers 
of  the  companies.  See  NicoU  &  Hare's  Reports  of  Casea  relating  to  Railways, 
where  the  recent  dedaiona  are  collected.  See  alto  Barnard  v.  Willis,  1  Craig  & 
RuUipa,  S6 ;  Durham  and  Sunderland  Railway  Company  o.  Wawn,  8  Beavaa, 
119. 

■  ['Morelandc.  Richardson,  22  Beavan,  696. 

*  NoveQo  0.  James,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  S76.  This  question  is  very  extensively 
examined  by  the  present  Cliief-Jnatlce  Pierpoint,  of  Yermont,  in  an  important 
Okie.    Sturgia  v.  Koapp,  33  Tt.  486. 

*  Sevin  e.  Deslandes]  7  Jur.  M.  B.  837. 
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on  part  of  the  80ciet7*B  premisea  and  to  cart7  od  the  trade  of  a 
bookseller  on  bis  own  account,  and  to  bave  six  months'  notice  to 
quit ;  and  differences  arose  between  bim  and  the  managing  com- 
mittee,  and  they  required  bim  to  quit  poBsesaion,  which  he  refuaed 
to  do,  and  maintained  himself  in  the  poasession  by  force ;  the 
court  granted  an  injunction  restraining  A.  from  acting  as  manager, 
with  liberty  for  him  to  reside  on  the  premises  for  two  months, 
and  to  remove  bis  property.^  This  was  a  case  where  the  defend- 
ant seemed  to  have  retained  the  poaseasion  in  defiance  of  the 
managers  of  the  societj,  and  in  mere  wantouness,  and  not  with 
any  view  to  carry  out  either  hia  own  business  arrangements  or 
those  of  the  society.  He  was  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the 
ebareholders,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  managers ;  but  the  court 
considered  themselves  bound  by  the  action  of  the  managers,  and 
granted  the  order  above  recited,  with  a  view  to  extricate  the  parties 
from  their  present  conflict ;  adding  a  special  order,  that  all  which 
was  done  by  the  court  should  be  without  prejudice  to  any  legal 
right  which  the  defendant  might  have  to  recover  damages  at  law 
for  any  infringement  of  his  rights  by  the  action  of  the  managers, 
even  while  acting  under  the  order  of  the  court ;  and  requiring  a 
stipulation  on  tlie  part  of  the  plaintiffi,  by  their  counsel,  to  abide 
by  any  order  which  the  court  should  ultimately  make,  as  to  dam- 
ages, and  in  other  respects  to  give  the  defendant  all  privileges 
contained  in  the  preceding  order  of  the  court.  The  case  may  be 
useful  as  illustrating  the  course  adopted  by  the  English  courts  of 
equity,  with  a  view  to  cut  loose  all  obligations,  for  the  time,  and 
place  the  parties  in  a  position  to  avoid  conflict  and  preserve  prop- 
erty &om  loss  or  destruction.' 

§  959/.  The  English  courts  of  equity  decline  to  interfere  by 
injunction  to  restrain  corporators  from  applying  to  the  legislature 
either  of  that  or  of  a  foreign  country,  where  the  grant  waa  origi- 
nally in  another  country,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
corporation.^    And  those  courts  will  not  interfere  with  grants  ob- 

■  Spurgin  t>.  WUte,  7  Jur.  s.  e.  15. 

'  The  court  bere  considered  themselves  jusUGed  in  the  decree  pronounced  by 
them,  V  t^B  case  of  Doe  d.  d.  Jonei,  10  B.  &  Cr.  718  j  Doe  d.  v.  U'Eaeg,  id. 
721 ;  Perry  v.  Shipwsy,  1  Giff.  1 ;  b.  c.  6  Jur.  x.  e.  6S5 ;  on  ^p.  1016 ;  s.  C.  4 
De  G.  &  J.  9fia ;  conndering  that  the  defendant  became  a  wrong-doer  by  at- 
tempting h>  hold  possession  afler  the  determination  of  bis  authority  by  the  action 
of  the  managers,  but  saving  defendant's  right  to  sue  at  law. 

'  Bill  ■>.  Sierra  Nevada  L.  W.  &  M.  Company,  1  De  6.,  F.  &  J.  177. 
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tamed  by  resident  citizena  of  England,  in  foreign  coantriea,  in 
order  to  detannine  how  far  such  grants  interfere  with  each  other. 
But  a  foreign  sovereign,  having  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sritish 
subjects,  and  subsequently  made  another  grant,  in  derogation  of 
the  first  conceasion,  the  English  courts  will  not  restrain  the  second 
grantees  firom  doing,  in  a  foreign  country,  whatever  they  are 
authorized  to  do  by  the  sovereign  power  there.'  But  the  court 
has  jurisdiction,  at  the  suit  of  one  English  citizen  against  another 
English  citizen,  in  whose  hands  a  fund  is  placed,  subject,  at  law, 
to  the  sole  control  of  a  foreign  sovereign  or  ambassador,  to  re- 
strain the  defendant  from  parting  with  the  fund  upon  the  order  of 
such  foreign  sovereign  or  ambassador.^ 

§  959  g.  It  has  recently  been  decided,*  that,  where  a  court  of 
one  country  is  called  upon  to  enforce  a  contract  entered  into  in 
another,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  c£ 
the  country  where  it  is  entered  into.  For  if  any  part  of  the  con< 
tract  be  inconsistent  with  the  law  and  policy  of  the  country  where 
it  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  it  will  not  there  be  carried  into  effect, 
even  as  to  particnlars  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  that  country.  Hence,  where  an  Englishman  married  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  they  resided  and  had  children  born  in  France, 
and  suits  were  instituted  between  them,  in  both  countries,  and 
were  compromised  by  an  agreement,  of  which  part  was,  that  the ' 
wife  woiild  facilitate  proceedings  for  divorce,  and  that  one  of  the 
children  should  remain  with  the  motlier,  and  a  certain  allowance 
also  be  made  her,  it  was  held,  that  even  supposing  the  parties  to 
be  domiciled  in  France,  and  the  agreement  to  be  governed  by 
French  law,  and  to  be  valid  by  that  law,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed as  to  the  parts  which  were  invalid  by  the  English  law,  it 
could  not  be  enforced  in  England,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 

§  959  A.  The  courts'  of  equity  in  England  have  jurisdiction  to 
decree  distribution  of  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  stakeholder  in 
that  country,  although  the  same  is  not  invested  iu  land  or  public 
stocks  of  the  country,  and  although  some  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  fiind  reside  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  bring  such  parties  into  the  suit,  by  giving 
them  information  of  the  proceedings,  and  they  refuse  to  appear, 

■  Ghtdttooe  r.  Ottomui  Bank,  9  Jnr.  M.  s.  246 ;  s.  o.  1  H.  &  M.  605. 

*  OladstODe  t.  UuBsarDi  Bey,  9  Jar.  m.  s.  71 ;  8.  o.  1  H.  &  M.  495. 

*  Hope  V.  Hope,  8  De  G.,  M.  A  G.  731. 
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the  fund  will  be  distributed  in  their  absence.^  And  in  another 
branch  of  the  same  case,^  it  was  held  that  the  United  StatM 
gOTemment  succeeded  to  all  the  property  rights  of  the  Confed- 
erate goTemment,  after  the  seceding  States  submitted  to  the 
former  government ;  but  this  right  must  be  exercised  in  England, 
subject  to  any  property  rights  acquired  by  English  subjects  by 
contract  vith  the  Confederate  authority. 

§  959  %.  It  ifl  held  in  a  late  case^  that,  where  a  deed  cont^ns.ft 
covenant  against  certain  erections  being  made  which  would  natu* 
rally  be  offensive  to  the  neighborhood,  those  who  have  suffered  &om 
a  breach  of  the  covenant,  though  not  parties  to  the  deed,  will  obtain 
relief  in  equity  by  way  of  injunction.  This  is  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  covenant,  being  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  land- 
owners or  inhabitants  liable  to  suffer  by  such  erections,  creates 
an  easement  m  the  land  in  their  behalf  or  for  their  benefit. 

959  k.  There  are  some  late  American  cases,  where  the  subject 
of  equitable'  interference  by  way  of  injunction  is  ably  discuaaed. 
In  one  case,*  the  question  arose  in  regard  to  enjoining  a  person 
from  erecting  a  building  and  carrying  on  a  busiueas  in  a  particular 
portion  of  a  city  or  town,  which  would  prevent  the  building  up 
and  extension  of  the  municipality  in  that  direction ;  and  the  court 
very  justly  held  that  they  could  proceed  upon  no  such  grounds ; 
questions  of  that  character  rested  in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  legislature  and  the  municipal  authorities ;  the  courts  could  not 
interfere  in  such  cases,  unless  the  bnilduig  or  business  waa  in  itself 
a  nuisance.  It  is  proper  to  restrain  noises  which  tend  to  disturb 
rest  and  quiet  in  the  neighborhood,  or  prohibit  any  thing  which 
tends  to  render  it  unhealthy,  or  such  as  not  to  be  fairly  suitable 
and  proper  for  habitation.  But  a  doubtful  or  contingent  injury,  or 
an  act  which  will  only  lewen  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity 
or  increase  the  rate  of  insurance,  but  wiU  cause  no  irreparable 
mjury,  cannot  be  regarded  aa  the  ground  for  an  injunction. '  If 
the  business  be  lawful,  and  carried  on  reasonably,  and  does  not 
afiect  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  neighborhood,  or  preclude  the 
ordinary  uses  uid  enjoyment  of  property,  then  it  cannot  be 
enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity. 

>  Central  Bsilr.  &  Banking  Go.  Oeorgift  v.  Mtchell,  II  Jur.  m.  b.  268. 

*  United  Statea  GoTernoient  t>.  Frioleau,  id.  792. 

*  Gibert  o.  Peteter,  38  S.  Y.  166. 

'  Bhodes  e.  Dunbftr,  67  Peim.  St.  274.] 
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§  959  I.  Courts  of  equity  regard  the  cutting  down  of  ornamental 
shade-trees  and  shrubbeij  aa  a  wanton  and  irreparable  injur;,  and 
will  grant  relief  hy  injuuction.'  So  courts  of  equity  will  enjoin 
suits  upon  contracts  given  without  consideration  which  were  agreed 
to  be  surrendered  upon  conditions  which  have  been  performed,  or 
where  the  attempt  to  enforce  them  is  merely  an  attempt  to  extort 
money  to  buy  peace.'  So  courts  of  equity  will  restrain,  by  injunc- 
tion, the  violation  of  contracts  not  to  exercise  one's  trade  or  profes- 
sion, within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  particular  point,  as  in  this 
case  twelve  miles." 

§  959  m.  The  questions  connected  with  the  contract  of  public 
works,  such  as  canals,  railways,  and  telegraphy,  have  been  exten- 
sively examined  by  us  in  another  place,  and  i^o  cases,  and  especially 
the  later  ones,  very  fully  considered  and  presented,  much  more  so 
than  would  be  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work.*] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BZCLUSITE  JUBISDICnOM.  —  TKDSTB. 

{*  5  960.  Eicliuive  juriidiction.     Tnuts  uid  remedial  proceai. 
§  961.    Tnuts  ioclnde  moat  of  the  exclmive  eqnitable  jurudiction. 
S  962, 068.    And  are  geoenUl;^  adminiitered  on);  in  courts  of  eqnitj. 
S  964.    Tntta  an  eqnitable  rights,  atid  require  deflnitioD,  sutgect,  and  object 
S  965.    This  JDrisdictioii  derived  from  the  Btmum  citU  Uw. 
$  966.    History  of  tnuti  in  the  Bomau  law. 
J  967.    Uses  and  tmits  have  a  similar  origin. 
]  968.    Lord  Coke's  deflutioii  of  uses  and  trusts. 
§  969.    Thej  have  an  exieftsire  and  highly  beneficial  operatioo. 
S  970.    The  statate  of  uses  tumETers  the  nse  to  posseisioD. 
S  971.    Dses,  by  parol,  at  common  law,  now  created  by  deed. 
{  972.    Statute  of  frands  reqaires  trusts  aa  to  lands  to  be  declared  by  writing 
except  reanlting  tmat*. 

S  97S.    Eqnl^  will  only  execute  tnuts  founded  on  valnoble  «>naideration. 


'  Tainter  o.  Uorriitown,  4  C.  E.  Green,  46. 

■  Uetler  v.  Metler's  Estate,  4  C.  E.  Green,  457. 

■  IfClnng's  Appeal,  58  Peon.  St.  61. 

*  2  Bedfield  od  Ruhr.  §  205-224.     See  liao   BUtcbford   \ 
Barb.  43. 

■4.  nR.—^^oJ^  u.  11 
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§  674.    Egnhable  eitate*  partake  of  the  inddents  of  legil  etCates. 
S  974  a.    Tnuti  aUentible  ty  contract  and  by  operation  of  law. 
{  976.     Tniata  fbllow  the  analogy  of  the  law  as  to  remedtea. 
S  976  a.    Court!  of  equity  generally  hold  eicluaive  control  of  tmtts. 
3  976.    Eqni^  comp^  the  party  holding  the  legal  title  to  act  as  tnutee  for  equi- 
table intoiestt. 

§  977.    Sncb  eqtii^  la  not  defbated  by  alienation  except  to  a  bon&Jide  purchaser. 

g  977  a.    Groiuidi  upon  which  tbe  purchaser  may  be  aflecled  by  trust. 

I  978.    The  powers  of  trustees  depend  upoo  tbe  nature  of  tbe  troit. 

S  979.     Cttbii  que  tnut  may  lomelimes  demand  the  conTeyance  of  legal  title. 

%  979  a,  979  b.    Trusts  may  wholly  &il  th>m  uncertain^. 

5  980.    Definition  of  ezpreu  and  implied  tmsta. 

S  981.     SpecUcation  of  express  trust,  from  which  many  implied  trusts  arise. 

I  982  a.    Summary  of  late  American  cases.] 

§  960.  Ha  VINO  taken  the  general  surrey  of  equity  juriBprudenoe 
in  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  head  proposed  in  these 
commentaries,  that  of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And  this  ^ain,  like 
the  former  head,  is  divisible  into  two  branches :  the  one  dependent 
upon  the  subject-matter,  the  other  upon  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
to  be  admiinstered.  The  former  comprehends  Trusts,  in  the 
largest  and  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  whether  they  are 
express  or  implied,  direct  or  coastraotive,  created  by  the  parties, 
or  resulting  by  operation  of  law.  Tlie  latter  comprehends  all 
tliose  processes  or  remedies,  which  arc  peculiar  and  exclusive  iu 
courts  of  equity,  and  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  which  they 
endeavor  to  reach  the  purposes  of  justice  in  a  manner  unknown 
or  unattainable  at  law. 

§  961.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  tlio  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  matters  of  trust, 
which  will  be  found  directly  or  remotely  to  embrace  most  of  the 
subjects  of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  welt  observed, 
that  the  principles  of  law,  which  guide  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  were  principally  formed  in  times  when  the 
necessities  of  men  were  few,  and  their  ingenuity  was  little  exercised 
to  supply  their  wants.  Hence,  it  has  happened,  that  there  are 
many  rights,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  and  universal 
justice,  for  injuries  to  which  the  law,  as  administered  by  those 
courts,  has  provided  no  remedy.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
matters  of  tnist  and  confidence,  of  which  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  iu  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  take  oo  cognizance.  The  posi- 
tive law  being  silent  ou  the  subject,  courts  of  equity,  cousidering 
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tiie  conscience  of  the  party  intrasted,  as  bound  to  perform  the 
trust,  have,  to  prevent  a  total  failure  of  justice,  interfered  to  compel 
the  performance  of  it.^  And,  as  they  will  compel  the  performance 
of  the  trust,  bo,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  assist  the  trustees, 
aod  protect  them  in  the  due  performance  of  the  truBt,  vhenever  they 
seek  the  aid  and  direction  of  the  court  as  to  the  establishment,  the 
management,  or  the  execution  of  it.' 

§  962.  For  the  most  part,  indeed^  matters  of  trnat  and  confi- 
dence are  exclusively  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity ;  there  being 
few  cases,  except  bailments,  and  rights  founded  in  contract,  and 
remedial  'by  an  action  of  assumpsit,  and  especially  by  an  action 
for  m<niey  had  and  received,  in  which  a  remedy  can  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  courts  of  law.'  Thus,  for  example,  a  debt,  or  eho»e 
tn  action,  is  not  generally  assignable  at  law,  except  in  cases  of 
negotiable  instruments.*  And,  hence,  the  ass^^ee  is  ordinarily 
compellable  to  Beek  redress  against  the  assignor  and  the  debtor 
solely  in  courts  of  equity.^ 

§  963.  It  is  not  within  the  design  of  these  commentaries  to  enter 
upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  trasta, 
unknown  to  English  jurisprudence,  or  to  attempt,  by  any  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  their  rise  and  progress,  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  at  present  exercised  over  them. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  trusts  constitute  a  very  important 
and  comprehensive  branch  of  equity  jurisprudence ;  and  thet,  when 
the  remedy  in  regard  to  them  ends  at  law,  then  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  for  the  most  pari;,  begins. 

§  964.  A  trust  in  the  most  enlarged  seuae  in  which  that  term 
is  used  in  Snglish  jurigprudence,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  equita- 
ble right,  title,  or  interest  in  property,  real  or  personal,  distinct 
from  the  legal  ownership  thereof.'  In.  other  words,  the  legal 
owner  holds  the  direct  and  absolute  donkinion  over  the  property 

>  Mitr.  £q.  PI.  by  Jeremr,  4 ;  id.  183. 

•  Id.  134. 

■  Cooper  on  £q.  PI.  Introd.  ]).  27 ;  8  Black,  Comm.  432 ;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  2, 
di.  1,  §  1,  note  (a) ;  Stun  t>.  Mellish,  Atk.  610 ;  Co.  lin.  290  6 ;  Butler'i  note, 
S46,  S  XT. 

•  Poa,  §  1039. 

'  Com.  Dig.  Auigtmait,  C.  1 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chaieery,  2  H. ;  po«f,  §  1057. 

■  Lord  Hordwicke,  in  Sturt  n.  Mellish  (2  Atk.  612),  Mid:  "A  trust  ia,  where 
there  i«  Hucb  a  confidence  between  pafties,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  \  bnt  ia 
merelj  a  caae  Ibr  the  coiuideratioa  of  thia  court." 
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in  the  view  of  the  law ;  bat  the  income,  profits,  or  benefits  thereof 
in  hiB  hands,  belong  vholl;,  or  in  part,  to  others.  The  legal  es- 
tate in  the  propertj  is  thns  made  subservient  to  certain  uses,  ben- 
efits, or  ch&i^es  in  &Tor  of  otfaers  ;  and  these  nses,  benefits,  or 
charges  constitute  the  trusts,  which  courts  of  equity  will  compel 
the  legal  owner,  as  trustee,  to  perform  in  favor  of  the  cesUii  qiu 
truit,  or  beneficiary.  Three  things  are  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  constitute  a  valid  trust :  first,  sufficient  words  to  raise  it ;  sec- 
ondly, a  definite  subject ;  and  thirdly,  a  certain  or  ascertained 
object.' 

§  965.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  those  trusts, 
which  are  exclusively  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity,  were,  in 
their  origin,  derived  from  the  Bbman  law,  being  very  similar, 
in  their  nature,  to  the  Jidei  commuaa,  of  that  law.  As  the  juris- 
diction of  a  peculiar  preetor  was  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  protecting  property  jidei  commitBum,  so  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts  of  equity,  if  not  created,  was  soon  extended,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  protecting  and  enforcing  the  executiou  of  trusts.^  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that,  in  a  country  professing  to  have 
an  enlighteued  jurisprudence,  obligations  and  trusts  in  regard  to 
property,  binding  in  conscience  and  duty,  and  which  ex  (eguo  «t 
btmo,  the  party  ought  to  perform,  should  be  left  without  any  posi- 
tive means  of  securing  their  due  fulfilment ;  or  that  they  might  be 
violated  without  rebuke,  or  evaded  with  impunity. 

%  966.  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  a  summary  account  ia  given 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Boman  jidei  aonanitaa.  It  is  there 
observed,  that  anciently  all  trusts  were  infirm  (precarious)  ;  for 
no  man  could,  without  his  own  consent,  be  compelled  to  perform 
what  he  was  requested  to  do.  But,  when  testators  were  unable 
directly  to  bequeath  an  .inheritance  or  legacy  to  certain  persons, 
if  they  did  bequeath  it  to  them,  they  gave  it  in  trust  to  other  per- 
sons, who  were  capable  of  taking  it  by  will.  And  therefore  such 
bequests  were  called  trusts  (^fidei  commisia),  hec&n&e  they  could 
not  be  enforced  by  law,  but  depended  solely  on  the  honor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  Afterwards,  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus,  having  been  frequently  solicited  in  favor  of  particular  persons, 
either  on  account  of  the  solemn  adjurations  of  the  party,  or  on 
account  of  the  gross  perfidy  of  other  persons,  commanded  the 
■  Cniwys  e.  Colm&D,  9  Yei.  323. 
'  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  cfa.  1,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  2  Bladi.  Conm.  927,  328. 
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ooqsuIb  to  interpose  their  authority.  Thia,  being  a  just  and 
popular  order,  was  b;  degrees  converted  into  a  permanent  ju- 
risdiction. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  favor  in  which  trusts  were 
held,  that  at  length  a  special  pnetor  was  created  to  pronounce 
Judgment  in  cases  of  trusts ;  and  hence  he  was  called  the  Com- 
missar]' of  Trusts  {IHdei  Commitgariurn).^ 

§  967.  This  brief  aketoh  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  trusts  in 
the  civil  law  does,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  illustrate  the  origin 
and  nature  of  trusts  in  the  common  law  of  England,  in  regard  to 
real  property.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  that  uses  and  trusts  in  English  jurisprudence  are,  in  their 
original,  of  a  nature  very  similar,  or  rather  exactly  the  same, 
answering  more  to  the  fdei  comtniatran  than  to  the  unufructus  of 
the  civil  law ;  the  latter  being  the  temporary  right  of  using  a 
thing,  without  having  the  ultimate  property  or  full  donunion 
of  the  substance.^ 

§  968.  Lord  Coke,  describing  the  nature  of  a  use  or  trust  in 
land  according  to  the  common  law,  uses  the  following  language : 
A  USB  is  a  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  some  other,  which  is 
not  issuiag  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  annexed  in 
privity  to  the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the  person  touching  the 
land,  geiiiea,  that  cettui  que  u»e  (the  beneficiary)  shall  take  the 
profit,  and  that  the  term-tenant  shall  make  an  estate  according  to 
his  direction.  So,  as  cettui  que  use  had  neither  j'ua  in  re  nor  jua 
ad  rvnt,  but  only  a  confidence  and  trust,  for  which  he  had  no 
remedy  by  the  common  law;  but  for  breach  of  trust  his  remedy 
was  by  subpoena  in  chancery.^  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  original 
fiduciary  estate,  from  its  nature,  imparted  a  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  profits  of  the  limd,  as  distinct  from  the  seisin  of  the  land, 
and  the  rights  issuing  thereout. 

§  969.  The  introduction  of  uses  and  trusts  into  England  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  clergy,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mortmain  Acts.  But, 
whether  this  be  the  true  origin,  of  them  or  not,  it  is  very  cer- 

>  Lift.  B.  3,  tit.  38,  3  1.  Vmn.  ad  Lut.  h.  t.  Comm. ;  3  BlacL  Comm.  337, 
3S8;  Bu:.  onuses.  19. 

■  BtMk,  Conun.  337 ;  Bac.  on  TJsm,  19. 

*  Co.  Lit.  272  b  i  Chndleigh'fl  cue,  1  Co.  121  a,  b ;  Bac  Abridg.  Uta  and 
Tnutt,  A.  B. ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb.  1,  S  3 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  4  W. ;  Fisber 
*.  Keld^  10  Johns.  606,  606. 
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ttun  that  the  general  convenience  of  them  in  sobserving  tho 
common  interests  of  society  as  well  as  in  enabling  parties  to 
escape  from  forfeitures  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  soon  gave 
them  an  extensive  public  approbation,  and  secured  tiieir  per^ 
mauent  adoption  into  the  system  of  English  jurisprudence.' 
And  ihej  have  since  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
which  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
ori^nally  introduced  -them  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  the 
natural  attendants  upon  a  refined  and  cultivated  state  of  socie^, 
where  wealth  is  widely  diffused,  and  the  necessities  and  con- 
veniences of  families,  of  commerce,  and  even  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  human  life,  require  that  trusts  should  be  estab- 
lished, temporary  or  permanent,  limited  or  general,  to  meet  the 
changes  of  past  times,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  times  to  come. 

g  970.  According  to  the  spirit  of  over-nice  and  curious  learning 
belonging  to  the  age,  uses  in  lands,  upon  their  introduction  into 
English  jurisprudence,  were  refined  upon  witli  many  elaborate  dis- 
tiuctious,^  to  cure  the  mischiefs  arising  from  which  the  Statute  of 
Uses  of  27  Henry  Till.  ch.  10,  was  enacted,  the  general  iutent 
of  which  was  to  transfer  tlie  use  into  possession,  and  to  make 
the  ceitui  que  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands,  as  well  at  law 
as  in  equity.^  But  as  the  statute  did  not  in  ita  terms  apply  to 
all  sorts  of  uses,  and  was  construed  not  to  apply  to  uses  in- 
grafted on  uses  (which  constitute  one  great  class  of  modern  trusts 
in  lands),  it  foiled  in  a  great  measure  to  accompliah  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  deaigned.^  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  held  not  to  ap- 
ply to  trusts  or  uses  created  upou  term  of  years ;  or  to  trusts 
of  a  nature  requiring  the  trustee  still  to  hold  out  the  estate,  in 
order  to  perform  the  trusts ;  and,  generally,  not  to  trusts  created 
in  relation  to  mere  personal  property  .^ 

>  3  Black.  Comm.  3S8,  339 ;  B&c.  Abridg.  Uitt  and  Tnutt,  A.  B. ;  Gilb. 
Lex  Pnetor.  269,  260.  See  alio  Lloyd  v.  Spitlet,  2  Atk.  149,  150 ;  Hopkini  s. 
Hopkina,  1  Atk.  591 ;  ante.  §  48. 

*  2  Blftck.  Comm.  390. 

*  2  Blick.  Comm.  332,  333;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  2,  8;  Bntier'g  noM 
(231)  to  Co.  Utt.  271  b. 

*  Ibid. 

*  2  Black.  Comm.  385  to  937 ;  STiiipwn  c.  Tunier,  1  Eq.  Abridg.  383 ;  Bat- 
ler'snote  (1)  to  Co.  Idtt.  290  6,  and  to  Co.  Litt.  271  b,  nota  (1),  iii,  g  6;  Bac. 
Abridg.  Om>  md  Hhitit,  B.  C.  D.  G.  2  U. ;  id.  IhuU,  A. ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2, 
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§  971.  In  regard  to  osea  it  aeems  formerly  to  bave  been  a  mat- 
ter of  conBiderable  doubt,  whether  at  the  common  lav  thej  could 
be  raised  hj  parol,  or  even  by  writing  without  a  seal.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  has  extracted  a  distinction  from  the  different  cases, 
which  will  in  some  measure  reconcile  their  apparent  contrariety. 
It  is  in  effect,  that  a  use  might  be  raised  at  the  common  law  by 
parol  upon  any  conveyance,  which  operated  by  way  of  transmuta- 
tion of  possession,  or  passed  the  possession  by  some  solemn  act, 
SDch  as  a  feoffinent ;  since  the  estate  itself  might,  by  the  common 
law,  pass  by  a  parol  feoffment ;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  reason, 
a  itse  of  the  estate  might  be  declared  by  parol.  But  where  a  deed 
was  requisite  to  the  passing  of  the  estate  itself,  tliere  a  deed  was 
also  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  the  uses.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
man  could  not  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  use  without  a  deed.' 

§  972.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  Statute  of  Frauds  of  29 
Charles  II.  ch.  3,  §  7  (which  has  been  generally  adopted  in  America), 
requires  all  dcclaratious  or  creations  of  trusts  or  confidences  of  any 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  be  manifested  and  proved 
by  some  writing,  signed  by  the  party  entitled  to  declare  such  trusts, 
or  by  his  Iflst  will  in  writing.  The  statute  excepte  trusts  arising, 
transferred,  or  extinguished  by  operation  of  law ;  and  from  its 
terms,  it  is  apparent  that  it  does  not  extend  to  declarations  of 
trusts  of  personalty.'  Neither  does  it  prescribe  any  particular 
form  or  solemnity  in  writing ;  nor  that  the  writing  should  be  under 
seal.  Hence,  any  writing  sufficiently  evincive  of  a  trust,  as  a 
letter,  or  other  writing  of  a  trustee,  stating  the  trust,  or  any  lan- 
guage is  writing,  clearly  expressive  of  a  trust,  intended  by  the 
party,  although  in  the  form  of  a  desire  or  a  request,  or  a  recom- 
mendation, will  create  a  trust  by  implication.'  And  where  a  trust 
cb.  1,  §  4 ;  2  Wooddes.  Lect.  S9,  p.  895  to  297.  It  ia  uid,  that  a  tenant  by  the 
ConrtCEf  Cftnnot  itaud  iei«ed  to  a  nie,  far  he  U  in  by  the  act  of  law  in  conaiileni- 
tion  or  munAge,  and  not  in  privity  of  estate ;  and  for  a  like  reason  alio  tenant 
ra  dower,  by  the  better  opinion,  cannot  itand  aeised  to  a  lue.  Sanden  onUaea, 
di.  1,  S  11.  p-  62,  63  J  2  PonbL  Bq.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  S  1.  note  (a).  But  in  eqni^ 
mch  a  tenant  would  neTerthelesa  be  affected  by  tbe  oH  or  trait. 

<  GUb.  Utet,  270,  271 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1.  ch.  2,  g  1,  note  (b) ;  id.  S  3- 

■  AnU,  S  793  a;  poit,  §  967,  1010;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  3,  §  4,  and  note 
(x)  ;  Nab  v.  Nab,  10  Mod.  404 ;  Fordyce  e.  Willis,  3  Bn>.  Ch.  586 ;  3  Black. 
Caaao.  837  ;  Benbow  s.  Towntend,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  606. 

■  S  FonbL  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  S  4.  »d  "Ote  (z),  and  caMB  there  dted ;  Cookt). 
Brooking,  8  Tern.  106,  107 ;  Incbiqmn  o.  French,  1  Cos,  I ;  Smilli  t>.  AtteraoU, 
1  Buu.  266. 
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IB  created  for  the  beoeGt  of  a  third  persoo,  although  without  his 
knowledge,  he  ma;  afterwards  affirm  it,  and  enforce  the  execution 
of  it  in  his  own  favor  ^  at  least,  if  it  has  not,  in  the  intermediate 
time,  been  revoked  by  the  person  who  has  created  the  trust.^ 

§  973.  Usee  or  trusts,  to  be  raised  by  any  ooTenant  or  agreement 
of  a  party  in  equlf^i  must  be  founded  upon  some  meritori- 
OQB  or  some  valuable  consideration  ;  for  courts  of  equity  will  not 
enforce  a  mere  gratuitous  gilt  (donutn  gra^Uum),  or  a  mere 
moral  obligation."  Hence  it  is,  that,  if  there  be  a  mere  voluntary 
executory  trust  created,  courts  of  equity  will  not  enforce  it.* 
And,  upon  the  same  ground,  if  two  pereone  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration, as  between  themselves,  covenant  to  do  soma  act  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  who  ia  a  mere  stranger  to  the  considera* 
tion,  he  caUnot  enforce  the  covenant  against  the  two,  although 
each  one  might  enforce  it  against  the  other.^  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  cases  where  the  use  or  trust  is  already  created  and  vested,  or 
otherwise  fixed  in  the  cuttU  que  tnat ;  or  where  it  is  raised  by  a 

'  ComberUnd  (Doke  or)  v.  Codnngton,  3  Johna.  Ch.  261 ;  Shepherd  e. 
HcEven,  4  Johns.  Ch.  136 ;  Neilson  v.  Blight,  I  Johns.  Cas.  20C ;  Weston  e. 
Barker.  12  Johns.  276;  Moses  p.  Murgstroyd,  1  Johns.  Cb.  ll»,*473;  Nicoll 
e.  Mmnford,  4  Johns.  Ch.  629;  anU,  §  793  a;  poH,  §  1079,  note.  1010,  1043, 
1186. 

*  Acton  n.  Woodgate,  2  M^lne  &  Keen,  49S.  It  is  now  cleftrly  settled  that,  IT 
a  debtor  conveys  propert]'  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  fais  creditors,  to  whom  the 
conveyance  is  not  communicated,  and  the  creditors  are  not  in  any  manner  parties 
or  privy  to  the  conveyance,  the  deed  merely  operates  as  a  power  to  the  trustees, 
which  ifl  irrevocable  by  the  debtor,  and  has  the  same  effict  as  if  the  debtor  had 
delivered  money  to  an  agent  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  be^re  any  payment  or 
communication  with  the  creditors  bad  recalled  it.  Ibid. ;  Wallwyn  n,  Coatts,  S 
Meriv.  707 ;  s.  c.  8  Sim.  14 ;  Gerrtrd  v.  Lord  Lauderdale,  9  Sim.  1 ;  poti, 
f  1036  a,  1044,  1045,  1046,  1106;  Maber  e.  Hobbs,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  317, 
S27 ;  Wallwyn  o.  Coutta,  9  Heriv.  708 ;  Lane  v.  Husband,  14  Simons,  656. 

>  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  2,  and  notes  (/),  (g),  (Q,  2  BI.  Gomm.  330 ;  1 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  S  8;  Colman  p.  Sarrel,  1  Yes.  Jr.  69,  64;  ante,  §  439, 
706  a,  787,  793  a ;  pott,  §  986,  987 ;  Colyear  p.  Countesf.  of  Mulgrave,  2  Keen, 
81,  97,  98;  Ellis  d.  Ninuno,  Lloyd  &  Goold,  333;  HoUoway  v.  Headington,  8 
Sim.  324 ;  GaakeU  p.  GaskeU,  2  Younge  &  Jerv.  502.  But  see  Moora  v.  Crof- 
ton,  3  Jones  &  Lat.  438 ;  aitie.  §  493,  706,  706  a ;  po*l,  S  7D3,  973. 967,  1040  b. 

*  Colyear  p.  Countess  of  Mnlgnve,  3  Keen,  81,  97,  96 ;  Collinaon  o.  Patrick, 
2  Keen,  123, 134 ;  HoUoway  e.  Headington,  6  Sim.  329 ;  Callagan  v.  Callagan, 
8  Clarke  &  Fin.  374,  401.  [  *  Scales  p.  Maude,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  49.  The 
qoealion  of  what  amounts  to  a  gift,  inter  vieot,  and  what  is  a  direction  to  ezecu- 
ton,  a  here  considerably  discuased  by  Lord  Cranworth.] 

*  Ibid. ;  Sutton  v.  Chetwynd,  3  Meriv.  249 ;  1  Turn.  &  Rnss.  296. 
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last  irill  and  testament.^  Thus,  for  example,  if  A.  shoald  direct 
his  debtor  to  hold  the  debt  in  trast  for  B.,  and  the  debtor  should 
accept  the  trust,  and  communicate  the  ^t  to  both  A.  and  B.,  the 
truBt,  aJthoogfa  Toluntaiy,  would  be  enforced  in  favor  of  B.,  and 
tnnding  on  A. ;  for  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  fix  the  trust- 
So,  if  A.  had  declared  himself  trustee  for  A.  of  the  same  debt, 
tiie  same  doctrine  would  apply.' 

§  974.  Trusts  in  real  property,  which  are  exclusiTBly  cognizable 
ia  equity,  are  now  in  many  respects  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  the  like  estates  at  law,  and  afford  a  striking  illnstration  of  the 
maxim  ce([uitaa  teqmtur  legem.  Thus,  for  example,  they  are  de- 
scendible, devisable,  and  alienable  ;  and  heirs,  devisees,  and  alien- 
ees may,  and  generally  do,  take  therein  the  same  interests  in  point 
of  construction  and  duration,  and  they  are  affected  by  the  same 
incidents,  properties,  and  coneequeacea,  as  would  under  like  dr- 
comstanoes  apply  to  similar  estates  at  law.'     We  say  geuerally, 

■  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb.  6,  §  6;  id.  §  8,  and  note  (r)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3, 
ch.  3,  notes  (/),  (jr) ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  g  9,  note  (r)  ;  Lechmere  r. 
Emri  of  Cu-liBle,  9  P.  WiU.  322;  Austen  t>.  Tft^lor,  Ambt.  376;  B.  o.  1  Eden, 
861 ;  Buiui  V.  Winthrop,  1  Johns.  Cb.  329 ;  Petre  c.  Eapinuse,  3  Mylne  & 
E«en,  496;  Collinson  o.  Patrick,  2  Keen,  123,  134;  Lewiu  on  Trusts,  ch.  9, 
p.  110  to  137. 

■  McFadden  v.  Jenkins,  1  Phillips,  Ch.  163.  Sea  also  Stapleton  v.  8t^Ie> 
ton,  14  Simons,  186. 

•  2  BL  Comm.  337 ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  360 ;  8  Wooddes.  I-ect.  69,  p.  478,  480 ; 
1  Wooddes.  Lect.  7,  p.  209 ;  t  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  g  6,  7,  and  note  (n) ;  1 
Had.  Fr.  Cb.  360,  861 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  3,  §  6,  6,  ch.  4,  §  1,  2 ;  Fisher 
V.  Fields,  10  Johns.  494.  The  most  remarkable  deviation,  in  executed  trusts, 
from  the  roles  in  relation  to  legal  estates,  is  that  a  man  ma7  be  tenant  by  the 
conitesj  of  a  trust  estate  of  his  wife ;  bat  a  woman  is  not  entitled  to  dower  in  a 
trtitt estate  of  berbosband;  2  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  4,  §  1,  and  notes  (e)  and  (^d). 
Ziord  fiedesdale,  in  D'Arc^o.  Blake  (2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  887),  has  given  the  beat 
acconot  of  the  origin  of  this  anomaly.  He  there  observed :  "  The  difficulty  in 
wbid  conrts  of  equity  have  been  involved  with  respect  to  dower,  I  apprehend, 
originally  arose  thus :  They  had  assumed,  aa  a  principle  in  acting  upon  trusts, 
to  follow  the  law.  And,  according  to  this  principle,  they  ought  in  all  cases,  where 
li^ita  attached  on  legal  estates,  to  have  attached  the  same  rights  upon  trusts,  and, 
oonaeqneotly,  to  have  given  dower  of  an  equitable  estate.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that,  in  cases  of  dower,  this  principle,  if  pursued  to  the  ntmost,  wonld  affect 
the  titles  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  estates  in  the  oonnby,  for  that  paities  had 
been  acting  on  the  footing  of  the  dower,  upon  a  contrary  prindple,  and  bad  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  creation  of  a  trust,  the  right  of  dower  would  be  prevented  from 
attaching.  Many  persona  had  puKhased  under  this  idea ;  and  the  conntry  would 
have  been  thrown  into  tiie  ntmost  confusion  if  oonrta  of  eqni^  had  followed  their 
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because  there  are  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  above  stated.  Thus 
for  example,  the  conetruction  put  upon  executory  truats  arising 
under  agreements  and  wills,  aometimes  differs,  in  equity,  from 
that  in  regard  to  executed  trusts.'  And  trusts  in  terms  for  years 
and  personalty  will  be  often  recognized  and  enforced  in  equity, 
which  would  be  wholly  disregarded  at  law,' 

general  mle  with  respect  ta  tnuta  in  the  cues  of  dower.  But  the  same  objection 
did  not  ftpplf  to  the  tetuncj  by  the  courtesy,  for  no  person  woald  purchase  an 
estate  inbject  to  tenancy  by  the  coart«By,  without  the  concDirence  of  the  person 
in  whom  that  right  was  vested.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of  the  distinction 
between  dower  and  tenancy  by  the  courtesy.  It  was  oBcessary  for  the  secnri^ 
of  purcbaaers  of  mortgagees  and  of  other  persons  talcing  the  legal  estates,  to  depart 
from  the  general  principle  in  case  of  dower ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  tenancy  by  the  courtesy.  Fending  the  overture  a  woman  could  not  aliens 
without  her  husband ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  she  could  do  could  be  understood 
by  a  purchaser  to  affect  lus  interest.  But,  where  the  husband  was  seised  or  en- 
titled in  his  own  right,  he  had  full  power  of  disposing,  except  so  far  aa  dower 
might  attach.  And  the  general  opinion  having  long  been,  that  dower  was  a 
mere  legal  right,  and  that,  as  the  existence  of  a  trust  estal«,  previously  created, 
prevented  the  right  of  dower  (from)  attauhing  at  law,  it  would  also  prevent  the 
property  from  all  claim  of  dower  in  equity;  and  many  titles  depending  on  this 
opinion,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  mischievous,  in  this  instance,  to  tike  general 
principle  that  equity  should  follow  the  law.  And  it  has  been  so  long  and  so 
clearly  settled  that  a  woman  should  not  have  dower  in  equity,  who  is  not  entitled 
at  law,  that  it  would  be  shaking  every  thing  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  rule." 

>  3  Wooddes.  Lect.  £9,  p.  480,  461 ;  Co.  Litt  290  6 ;  Butier's  note,  246,  xW. ; 
anU,  g  56 ;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  cb.  6,  g  8,  note  (a)  ;  Fisher  v.  Fields,  10  Johns. 
606.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  courts  of  equity  take  cognizance  of  trusts 
only  when  they  are  executory,  or  are  not  so  executed  as  to  be  enforced  at  law. 
If,  therefore,  the  trust  is  executed  so  that  it  is  cognizable  at  law,  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  by  tbe  trustee,  courts  of  equity  will  leave  the  parties 
to  their  remedies  at  law.     Baker  v.  Biddle,  1  Baldwin,  Cir.  Ct.  422. 

*  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  4,  §  2,  note  (d)  ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  SO;  id. 
ch.  3,  S  1,  note  (6)  ;  id.  ch.  4,  |  1,  note  (/)  ;  id.  ch.  6,  §  6,  note  («),  I  9.  note 
(r) ;  Austen  d.  Taylor,  Ambl.  376 ;  e.  c.  1  Eden,  361 ;  Massenburgh  p.  Ash,  I 
Tern.  234,  304 ;  Bac.  Abridg.  Utti  and  Tnutt,  O.  g  2,  p.  109,  GnUUm's  edit. ; 
Wood  V.  Bumham,  6  PaigSt  613.  Hence,  in  executory  trusts  created  by  a  will, 
tbe  rule  in  Shelly's  case  (as  it  is  called)  will  not  be  strictly  followed  in  equity; 
but  the  same  construction  will  be  had,  as  governs  in  regard  to  marriage  artidee, 
if  the  same  intent  is  apparent  on  tiie  face  of  the  will.  There  is,  however,  a  di*< 
tinction  between  marriage  articles  and  executory  trusts  arising  under  wills,  as  to 
the  inference  of  the  intention  of  the  parties.  It  is  stated,  pait,  %  984.  See  Stonor 
V.  Curwen,  5  Sim.  264 ;  Roberts  c.  Dixwell,  1  West,  542 ;  Countess  of  Lincoln 
V.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  12  Ves.  227 ;  Wood  t>.  Bumham,  6  Paige,  518,  619 ;  4 
Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  £9,  p.  218;  pott,  §  963,  986.  See  also  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1, 
di.  4,  S  6 ;  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  Butler's  note,  246,  X ;  1  Fr.  Ch.  1  Had.  200 ;  Com. 
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§  974  a.  Where  a  trust  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  a  parly,  it 
is  not  only  alieoable  b;  him  by  hia  own  proper  act  and  couTey- 
Dig.  ChBuceiy,  4  W.  S,  4  W.  19 ;  Jeremy  ob  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  S, 
p.  31,  S2;  id.  p.  £3,  66,  62,  63;  ante,  §  66.  Mr.  Butler'*  note  to  Co.  Utt. 
690  b,  coDttioa  lo  valuable  a  mmniary  of  tbe  genend  doctrine  on  tliii  subject, 
that  it  deserres  to  be  here  stated  at  Urge:  "  It  is  to  be\>b«erved  that,  in  most 
caeeB,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  real  property,  courts  of  equity  have 
generally  endeavored  that  their  dacisions  should  bear  tbe  strictest  possible  anal- 
ogy to  the  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  in  cases  of  a  similar  or  corresponding 
ifflpreasion.  All  the  canons  of  law,  respecting  the  descent  or  inheritance  of  legal 
estates  in  lands,  have  been  applied  to  trust  or  equitable  estates.  Some  of  these, 
■s  the  exclusion  of  the  half-blood  of  the  ascending  line,  of  the  paternal  line  from 
the  maternal  inheritance,  and  the  maternal  line  from  the  paternal  inheritance,  are 
evidently  of  feudal  extraction,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  reason 
and  equity.  Tet  they  have  been  admitted,  without  any  limitation,  into  the 
equitable  code  of  England.  There  is  the  same  division  in  equj^  as  then  is  at 
law,  of  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance  of  estates  of  freehold  only,  and  of 
estates  less  than  freehold;  of  estates  in  possession,  remainder,  or  reversion; 
and  of  estates  several  and  estates  undivided.  It  has  been  observed  before,  that 
every  species  of  property  is  in  substance  equally  capable  of  being  settled  in  the 
way  of  entwl,  and  that  the  utmost  term  allowed  for  the  suspense  either  of  real 
or  personal  property  from  vesting  absolutely,  is  that  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being, 
and  twenty-one  years  aller,  and  periiaps  in  the  case  of  a  posdinmous  child,  a 
few  months  more.  Tbe  analogy  between  law  and  equity  is  in  this  mstanee 
CMmplete.  It  may  be  laid  down,  without  any  qualification,  that  no  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  perpetuity  can  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  trust,  or  will  be 
supported  by  a  court  of  equity,  than  can  be  made  by  legal  conveyances  of  legal 
estates  or  interests,  or  will  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.  In  these  leading 
mles  we  find  the  analogy  holds.  In  some  instances  it  fails.  Courtesy  has  been 
admitted ;  dower,  thongh  a  more  bvored  claim,  has  been  refused  in  equitable 
estates.  An  equitable  estate  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of  livery  of  seisin,  and 
of  every  form  of  conveyance  which  operates  by  the  statute  of  uses.  In  the 
transfer,  therefore,  of  equitable  estates,  these  forms  of  conveyance  have  been 
dispensed  with ;  and  a  mere  declaration  of  trust  in  favor  of  another  has  been 
held  suffident  to  transfer  to  turn  the  equitable  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  tmst 
estates  are,  by  their  nature,  equally  incapable  of  the  process  of  fines  or  recove- 
ries. Tet  fines  are  levied  and  recoveries  are  snSered  of  them ;  and  fines  and 
recoveries  are  as  necessary  to  bar  entails  of  equitable  estates,  as  they  are  to 
bar  entails  of  legal  estates.  In  the  case  at  a  feme  inheritrix,  law  and  equity 
agree  in  vesting  the  fee  in  tbe  husband  in  her  right,  during  their  joint  lives,  and 
subject  to  that,  in  preserving  it  to  the  wife.  Where  the  feme  is  possessed  of 
personal  property,  the  law,  speaking  generally,  vests  it  absolutely  in  the  husband, 
or,  at  least,  gives  him  the  power  of  acquiring  the  absolute  property  of  it.  Courts 
of  equity  have,  in  many  cases,  abridged  the  right  of  the  husband  to  the  personal 
property  of  the  wife,  and  qualified  his  power  over  it.  In  fixing  the  term  for  the 
redemption  of  mortgages,  and  in  many  other  cases,  an  analogy  to  ^e  term  for 
bringing  ejectments  has  frequently  influenced  the  dedsions  of  the  conrts.    In  . 
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uice,  but  it  is  alao  liable  to  be  disposed  of  hj  operation  of  lav 
«n  inmtum,  like  any  other  property ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  general 
assigament  under  bankruptcy!  or  iuBolrency,  although  indirectly 
the  very  purposes  of  the  trust  may  thereby  be  defeated.  Thus, 
where,  by  will,  certain  estates  were  bequeathed  to  trustees,  in 
order,  among  other*  things,  to  pay  an  annuity  to  the  testator's  sod 
of  £500  for  his  natural  life,  the  annuity  being  declared  to  be  for 
his  personal  maintenance  and  support  during  his  life,  and  not  on 
any  account  to  be  subject  or  liable  to  the  debts,  engagements, 
charges,  and  encnmbrances  of  the  son ;  but  as  the  same  became 
due,  it  was  to  be  paid  into  the  son's  hands,  and  not  to  any  other 
person  whatsoever,  and  the  sou  became  a  bankrupt ;  it  was  held, 
that  the  annuity  passed  by  the  assignment  under  the  bankruptcy 
to  the  assignees.  For  it  was  said,  that  the  policy  of  the  law  does 
not  permit  property  to  be  so  limited  that  it  shall  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bankrupt,  notwithstanding  the  bankruptcy. 
The  testator  might,  if  be  had  thought  fit,  have  made  the  annuity 
determinable  on  the  bankruptcy,^  or  have  made  it  to  go  over  to 
another  person  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy.  But,  while  it 
was  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  proper^,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  his  debts.' 
So,  if  a  trust  is  created  for  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use 
and  the  trustees  are  to  pay  the  money  into  her  proper  hands  and 
for  her  use,  her  own  receipt  only  being  required,  she  may  still 
assign  it,  and  her  assignee  will  take  the  full  title  to  it.'  The  same 
rale  will  apply  to  t]ie  case  of  a  trust  fund  in  rents  and  profits 
created  by  a  will  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  person  during  hiB 
life,  although  there  be  a  proviso  that  he  shall  not  have  any  power 
to  sell,  or  to  mortgage,  or  to  anticipate  in  any  way  the  rents  and 
profits.* 

other  caeee,  am  ualogy  to  the  term  for  ejectmenta,  or  tbe  terms  for  bringing 
other  wriu,  has  not  been  attended  to.  And  in  aome  instances  the  courti  have 
not  considered  themselves  bound,  even  by  ^e  statutes  of  limitations.  Smith  e. 
Glaj,  S  Bro,  Ch.  638.  But  the  cues  where  the  analogy  fails  are  not  numerous ; 
and  there  scarcely  is  a  role  of  law  or  equity  of  a  more  ancient  ori^n,  or  wbidi 
admits  of  fewer  exceptions,  than  the  rule  that  equity  foUowetb  (he  law." 

■  Graves  V.  Dolphin,  1  Sim.  66 ;  Fiercy  c  Roberts,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  4. 

■  Braudon  t.  Robinson.  18  Ves.  429.  433,  434 ;  Ballet  «.  Thompson,  fi  Paige, 
6BS.  [See  Rochford  t.  Hackman,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  67,  where  Brandon  v. 
Robinson  ia  commented  upon.] 

*  Brandon  v.  Robinaoo,  18  Yea.  434;  pott,  §  1394. 

*  Green  e.  Spicer,  1  Kuis.  &  MyLie,  3dfi. 
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§  975.  Iq  regard  to  trusts,  the  aDulogy  to  estates  at  the  coio- 
mon  law  is  not  onl;  followed,  as  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
cegtui  que  trust,  but  also  aa  to  the  remedies  to  enforce,  preserve, 
and  eztiaguiah  those  rights  and  interests.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  disseisin,  abateinent,  op  intru- 
sion,  as  to  a  trust  estate.  But,  nerertbeless,  there  may  be  such 
an  adverse  claim  of  a  trust  estate  by  an  adverse  claimant,  taking 
the  rents  and  profits,  as  may  amount  to  an  equitable  ouster  of  the 
rightful  claimant ;  and  such,  as  if  continued  twenty  years,  would, 
by  analogy  to  legal  remedies,  bar  any  assertion  of  his  right  in 
oqui^.^  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  this  subject  in 
reference  to  statutes  of  limitations  generfdly.'  And  it  may  be  here 
added,  that  bars  to  relief  in  equity  from  lapse  of  time  are  also 
entertained  in  courts  of  equity,  independently  of  the  express  pro- 
visions of  any  statute  of  limitations.^ 

§  975  a.  In  general,  a  trustee  is  only  suable  in  equity  in  regard 
to  any  matters  touching  the  trust  But,  if  he  chooses  to  bind 
himself  by  a  personal  covenaot  in  any  such  matters,  he  will  be 
liable  at  law  for  a  breach  thereof,  although  he  may,  in  the  instru- 
ment containing  the  covenaot,  describe  himself  as  covenanting  as 
trustee ;  for  the  covenant  is  still  operative  as  a  personal  covenant, 
and  the  superadded  words  are  but  a  deseriptio  peraomje*  Still, 
however,  where  the  matter  is  otherwise  cognizable  in  equity,  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  covenant  will  not  deprive  the  courts  of 
eqtiity  of  their  jurisdiction  over  the  trust. 

§  976.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  courts  of  equity,  that  wherever  a 
trust  exists,  either  by  the  declaration  of  the  party,  or  by  intend- 
ment or  implication  of  law,  and  the  party  creating  the  trust  has 
not  appointed  any  trustee  to  execute  it,  equity  will  follow  the  legal 
estate,  and  decree  the  person,  in  whom  it  is  vested  (not  being  a 
bond  Jide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  or 
otherwise  entitled  to  protection),  to  execute  the  trust.    For,  it  is 

<  Cbolmondel^  e.  Clinton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  1 ;  id.  191,  note ;  Bond  P.  Hop- 
kiDB,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  428,  429;  HovendeD  v.  Anoesley,  2  Sch.  &  LuBt.  630,  636; 
Eknendorf  c.  Tajlor,  10  Wlieat.  168  to  176 ;  Eaoe  o.  Bloodgood,  7  Jobne.  Ch. 
90,  113  to  136 ;  PrevoM  e.  Gralz,  6  Wheat.  481 ;  Boone  e.  Chiles,  10  Petew, 
177 ;  Shaver  e.  Radlej,  4  Johns.  Ch.  310,  816. 

■  AtOe,  S  55.  629,  771 ;  pott,  g  1620,  1621 ;  Frevoet  t>.  Gratz,  6  Wheat.  481. 

■  I^att  0.  Tattier,  9  Peters,  406,  and  cMes  there  cited;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1, 
di.  4,  S  27,  acta  (5)  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  366;  iw*,  §  1620,  1621. 

*  Duviil  e,  Craig.  2  Wheat.  46. 
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a  rule  in  equity^-vhich  admits  of  no  exception,  that  a  court  of 
equity  nerer  wants  a  trustee.^  This  is  often  applied  to  the  cases 
of  powers  of  sale  of  lands,  given  by  will  for  the  payment  of  debts 
and  other  parposes  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust.  In  sut^ 
cases,  if  the  power  becomes  extiuct  at  law,  either  from  no  person 
being  appoiuted  in  the  will  ta  execute  it,  or  from  the  party  desig- 
nated dying  before  the  execution  of  it,  courts  of  equity  will  decree 
the  execution  of  eucli  trust,  and  compel  the  party  in  poBsessioa,  as 
heir  or  devisee  of  tlie  legal  estate  in  the  lands,  to  perform  it.' 
And,  generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  where  property  has  been 
bequeathed  in  trust,  without  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  if  it  is 
personal  estate,  the  personal  represeatative  is  deemed  the  trustee ; 
and  if  real  estate,  the  heir  or  devisee  is  deemed  the  trustee,  and  is 
bound  to  its  due  execution.^ 

§  977.  The  power  of  a  trustee  over  the  legal  estate  or  property 
Tested  in  him,  properly  speaking,  exists  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ee^ui  que  tru»t.  It  is  true,  that  he  may  as  legal  owner  do  acts  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  cestui  que  tru»t,  and  he  may  even 
dispose  of  the  estate  or  property,  so  as  to  bar  the  interests  of  the 
latter  therein  ;  and  by  a  sale  to  a  bond  fide  pnrchaser,  for  a  valuable 
consideration  without  notice  of  the  trust.  But,  when  the  aliena- 
tion is  purely  voluntary,  or  where  the  estate  devolves  upon  heirs, 
devisees,  or  other  representatives  of  the  trustee,  or  where  the 
alienee  has  notice  of  the  trust,  the  trust  attaches  to  tlie  estate,  in 
the  same  uanner  as  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  himself,  and 
it  will  be  enforced  accordingly  in  equity.*  And  although  the 
trustee  may,  by  a  mortage,  or  other  specific  lien,  witiiout  notice 
of  the  trust,  bind  the  estate  or  the  property ;  yet  it  is  not  bound 
by  any  judgments,  or  any  other  claims  of  creditors  against  faim.^ 
How  far  acts  of  forfeiture  by  the  trustee  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

'  Co.  Liu.  290  h,  Bntler's  note  (1)  ;  Go.  UO,.  113  a,  Bntlor'a  note  (1)  ;  anie, 
S  98;  McCartee  t>.  Orph.  Asylum  Soc.  9  Cowod,  497. 

*  Ck>-  Lilt.  113  a,  Butlet's  note  (1)  ;  id.  290,  Butler's  note  (1). 

■  Fifttt  c.  Tattler,  9  Pebera,  405,  and  caMH  there  cited;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  I, 
ch.  4,  §  27.  note  (g)  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  366. 

*  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  363,  364 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1,  and  note  (a)  ;  Pye 
V.  George,  1  F.  Will  129 ;  Saandera  v.  Dehew,  2  Yem.  271. 

'  Ibid.  [*  It  was  recently  determined,  &ner  considerable  examinfttiou  of  the 
authorities,  that  creditors  levying  npon  lands  held  by  the  debtor  in  truet,  but  with- 
out noUce  to  the  creditors,  acquired  no  title  against  the  cestui  qua  tnut.  Bart, 
Leslie,  and  Warren  v.  Farmer,    and  Hechanics'  Bank,  S8  Tt.  262.] 
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bind  the  estate  of  the  eettui  que  trutt,  has  been  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable  diversity  of  judgment.' 

[  *  §  977  a.  It  seems  to  be  considered,  that  where  the  trastee 
holds  the  legal  title  in  trust  property,  vith  tlie  power  to  convert 
the  same  into  money  and  apply  the  money  to  the  purposes  of  the 
trust,  a  bond  fide  purchaser  will  hold  the  property  free  from  all 
trust.  In  order  to  enable  the  cestui  que  trutt  to  follow  the  same 
into  the  hands  of  an  assignee  from  the  trustee,  it  must  appear 
either  that  no  consideration  was  paid  or  else  that  the  assignee 
knew  that  the  trustee  was  misapplying  the  trust  estate  and  took 
the  conveyance  in  aid  of  such  misapplication.  It  is  not  euough 
that  one  who  advances  money,  on  the  pledge  of  the  trust  estate, 
knew  it  was  of  that  character,  if  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
right  of  the  trustee  so  to  use  it.^ 

§  978.  What  powers  may  be  properly  exercised  over  trust  prop- 
erty, by  a  trustee,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  trust,  and  some- 
times upon  the  character  and  situation  of  the  ceatui  que  trust. 
"Where  tiie  ceatui  que  trutt  is  of  age,  or  eui  juris,  the  trustee  has 
no  right  (unless  express  power  is  given)  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  as  by  converting  land  into  money,  or  money  into  land, 
so  as  to  bind  tlie  cestui  que  trust.  But  where  the  cestui  que  triist 
is  not  of  age,  or  sui  juris,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  his  iutereats 
that  the  trustee  should  possess  the  power ;  and  in  case  his  inter- 
ests require  tlie  conversion,  the  acts  of  the  trustee,  bond  fide  done 
for  such  a  purpose,  seem  to  be  justifiable." 

§  979.  It  has  also  been  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
cestui  que  trust  may  call  upon  the  trustee  for  a  conveyance  to  ex- 
ecute the  trust;*  and  that,  what  the  trustee  may  be  compelled  to 
do  by  a  suit,  he  may  voluntarily  do  without  a  suit.  But  this  rule 
admits,  if  it  does  not  require,  many  qnaliScations  in  its  practical 
application ;  for,  otherwise,  a  trustee  may  incur  many  perils,  the 
true  nature  and  extent  of  which  may  not  be  ascertainable,  until 
there  has  been  a  positive  decision  upon  his  acts  by  a  court  of 
eqni^,  or  a  positive  declaration  by  such  a  court  of  the  acts,  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  do.' 

>  1  Had.  Ft.  Ch.  S63,  864;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  6.  3,  ch.  7,  §  1,  note  (a). 
■  [■  Asbton  B.  Atlantic  Bank,  3  Allen,  217.] 

*  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1,  note  (a). 

*  See  Jervoiae  v.  Dake  of  Nortburaberknd,  1  Jkc.  &  Walk.  669,  671. 

*  See  Mr.  FonbUnque'i  note  (c),  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  §  2 ;  Mood^  t>. 
Walten,  16  Vea.  303,  803,  807  to  314. 
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§  979  a.  In  regard  to  tnists  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
courts  of  equity  carry  them  into  eSect  only  when  they  are  of  a 
certain  and  definite  character.  If,  therefore,  a  trust  be  clearly 
created  in  a  party,  but  the  lerma  by  vhich  it  is  created  are  so  rague 
and  indefinite  that  courts  of  equity  cannot  clearly  ascertain  either 
its  objects  or  the  persons  who  are  to  take,  then  the  trust  will  be 
held  entirely  to  fail,  and  the  property  will  Ml  into  the  general 
fnnds  of  the  author  of  tlie  trust.  Thus,  for  example,  where  a 
lady  in  her  lifetime  indorsed  a  promissory  note  of  £2,000,  and  sent 
it  to  another  lady  in  a  letter,  whereby  she  gare  it  to  the  latter  for 
her  sole  use  and  benefit,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  her 
to  present  to  either  branch  of  the  testatrix's  family  any  portion  of 
the  principal  or  interest  thereon,  as  she  might  deem  the  most  pru- 
dent ;  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  empowering  her  to  dispose  of 
the  same  by  will  or  deed  to  those,  or  either  branch  of  her  family 
she -might  consider  most  deserving  thereof;  and  stating,  that  the 
indorsement  was  made  to  enable  her  to  have  the  sole  use  and 
power  thereof;  it  was  held,  that  the  letter  created  a  trust,  tlie  ob- 
jects of  "which  were  too  indefinite  to  enable  the  court  to  execute  it ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  £2,000  formed  a  part  of  the  donor's  per- 
sonal estate.'  It  was  clear  in  this  case,  that  the  donee  could  not 
take  to  her  own  aole  use,  for  there  was  a  superadded  trust  show- 
ing that  not  to  be  the  intention  of  tiie  donor ;  and  therefore,  the 
property  reverted  to  the  donor,  as  it  would  upon  the  fkilure  of  any 
ordinary  trust .^ 

§  979  b.  So,  where  a  testatrix  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her 
estate  to  her  executors  "  upon  trust  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  use  and  purposes,  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  it  being  my  will  that  the  distribution  thereof  shall 
be  left  to  their  discretion  " ;  it  was  held  to  be  a  trust  in  the  execu- 
tors of  such  a  vague  and  uucerteiu  nature,  that  it  could  not  be 
executed  by  a  court  of  equity,  and  it  was  therefore  void ;  and  the 
residuary  estete  so  bequeathed  was  decreed  to  belong  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  testatrix." 

§  980.  Passing  &om  these  more  general  considerations  in  regard 

*  Stobbs  V.  S&rgon,  2  Keen,  255 ;  Omnutnner  P.  Batdier,  1  Toni.  ft  Bun. 
260,  270,  271 ;  Wieeler  c.  SmiUi,  9  How.  U.  S.  C.  79. 

■  Poft.  g  1071  to  1073, 1156, 1183, 1197  a.  See  Wood  v.  Cox,  2  H.  A  Crwg, 
681;  B.C.  1  Keen,  317. 

'  Fowler  v.  Oariilce,  I  Bnw.  &  Mjlae,  2S2 ;  Wlkeeter  v.  Smith,  9  How.  U.  8. 
C.  79. 
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to  Trusts,  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in  equity  over  them,  we 
may  next  proceed  to  examine  them  under  the  heads,  into  which 
they  are  usually  divided,  of  Express  Trusts  and  Implied  Trusts, 
the  latter  comprehending  all  those  trusts,  which  are  called  con- 
atmctive  and  resulting  truets.  Express  trusts  are  those  which 
are  created  by  the  direct  and  positive  acts  of  the  parties  by  some 
writing,  or  deed,  or  will.  Not  that,  in  those  cases,  the  language  of 
the  instrument  need  point  out  the  nature,  character,  and  limitatioDS 
of  the  trust  in  direct  terms,  iptisnmia  verbis  ;  for  it  is  sufficien,t  that 
the  intention  to  create  it  can  be  fairly  collected  upon  the  face  of 
the  instrument  from  the  terms  tised  ;  and  the  trust  can  be  drawn, 
as  it  were  ex  viteeribia  verborum.^  Implied  trusts  are  those  which 
are  deducihle  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  as  a  matter  of 
clear  intention,  although  not  found  in  the  words  of  the  parties ; 
or  which  are  superinduced  -upon  the  transaction  by  operation  of 
law,  as  matter  of  equity,  independent  of  the  particular  intention 
of  the  parties. 

§  9S1.  The  most  usual  cases  of  express  trusts  are  found  in  pre- 
liminary sealed  agreements,  such  as  marriage  articles,  or  articles 
for  the  purchase  of  lands ;  or  in  formal  conveyances,  such  as  mar- 
riage settlements,  terms  for  years,  mortgages,  and  otiier  convey- 
ances and  assignments  for  the  payment  of  debte,  or  for  raising 
portions,  or  for  other  special  purposes ;  or  in  last  wills  and  testa- 
'  ments,  in  a  variety  of  bequests  and  devises,  involving  fiduciary 
intereste  for  private  benefit  or  public  chanty.  Indeed,  many  of 
iheae  instmmente  (as  we  shall  abundantly  see)  will  also  be  found 
to  coDtaiu  implied,  constructive,  and  resulting  truste;  and  the 
separate  consideration  of  them  throughout  would,  therefore,  be 
scarcely  attainable,  without  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  matters 
as  well  as  of  the  same  illustrations. 

§  982.  In  r^;ard  to  each  of  these  subjects,  there  are  a  great  many 
nice  and  reSned  doctrines  and  distinctions,  which  have  been  in- 
grafted  into  equity  jurisprudence,  the  full  examination  of  which 
belongs  rather  to  single  treatises  upon  each  particular  topic,  than 
to  a  general  survey  of  the  system,  such  as  is  embraced  in  the 
design  of  the  present  commentaries.  It  may  be  added,  that  many 
of  these  doctrines  and  distinctions  are  the  creations  of  courte  of 
equity,  acting  upon  the  enlarged  principles  of  social  justice  ex  lequo 
et  bono,  rather  than  express  trusts  created  by  the  acts  of  the  parties, 
1  Fisher  n.  Fieidi,  10  Johns.  494, 
mn.  mx.— VOL.  II.  12 
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as  an  ezpoeition  and  execution  of  their  declared  intentions.  So 
that  they  may  properly  be  said  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  imj^ied 
or  constructive  trusts.  In  our  snbsequent  remarks  upon  all  of  these 
topics  (which  will  necessarily  be  brief)  no  attempt  will  be  made 
nicely  to  distinguish  between  those  tmsts  which  are  express,  and 
those  which  are  implied.  Both  will  occasionally  be  blended,  unless 
where  the  particular  nature  of  the  trusts  calls  for  some  discrimi- 
nation between  them. 

[  "  g  982  a.  Where  one  makes  a  valid  contract  in  writing  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  deceases  without  paying  the  full  price,  and 
his  widow  renewed  ,the  contract  and  made  further  payments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family,  and  then  surrendered  her  contract,  and  one 
of  the  ohildrea  took  a  contract  in  his  own  name  and  paid  the  bal- 
ance due,  and  received  a  deed  In  his  own  name  and  sold  the  luid 
for  a  considerable  advance,  it  was  held  that  he  was  bound  to  account 
for  the  money  so  received  above  what  was  paid  by  him  as  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  heirs,  although  he  signed  no  writing  acknowl- 
ed^ng  any  such  trust  in  being  a  resulting  trust.'  If  the  holder  of 
the  legal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  another  conveys  the  title  to  a 
third  person  at  the  request  of  the  purchaser,  it  will  raise  such  pre- 
sumption of  payment  of  the  purchase-money  as  to  create  a  result- 
ing trust  in  favor  of  the  purchaser,  that  his  creditors  may  reach 
the  same.^  And  if  one  make  a  bond  fide  conveyance  to  another 
to  indemnify  him  as  to  claims  he  holds  against  the  former,  the 
grantee  holds  in  trust  for  his  own  indemnity,  and  afler  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grantee,  and  in  equity  may  be  compelled  to  reconvey 
after  his  own  claims  are  satisfied.^  One  who  holds  the  naked  title 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  others,  has  no  such  title  as  his  creditors 
can  take  upon  his  debts.*  A  resulting  trust  is  created  by  one  nuui 
furnishing  the  money  to  pay  tlie  price  of  land  purchased  by  another, 
and  by  agreement  of  the  parties  conveyed  to  the  latter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former.^  But  a  resulting  trust  may  be  defeated  by 
oral  proof.* 

'  Swinburne  e.  SwiDbume,  28  N.  T.  668. 

•  Lyford  V.  Thanton,  16  N.  H.  399.  So  fJso  if  two  persons  jointly  furniab 
die  money  to  pay  the  price  of  land  and  the  deed  is  taken  in  tho  name  of  tba 
other,  this  creates  a  resulting  trust  in  favor  of  the  other.  Dow  c.  Jewell,  18N.H. 
840;  8.  P.  McCartney  o.  Bostwick,  32  N.  Y.  63. 

>  Smyth  V.  Carlisle,  16  N.  H.  464 ;  s.  p.  Pingiee  v.  Coffin,  12  Gray,  288. 

•  Simeon  e.  Schnrck,  29  N.  T.  S98. 

•  Bayles  v.  Baxter,  32  Cal.  576.  *  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER    XXT. 

HABBUOB   SEtTLKMENTS. 
[*S  983.  Hirriage  aetUementi  cotutmed  atrlctlT',  but  nuurUge  Kitclea  more  Uber- 

■ij. 

{  961.  Equit;  will  conttrne  ezecutarj  biuta,  tmder  toaaitgo  MtUementa,  more 
fliTorablj  to  the  Utne,  than  those  under  willi. 

)  flB6.  Will  conatnie  contnct,  m  mere  article*  of  settlement  in  &tof  of  the  ianie. 

i  9S6,  S8T.  Will  Dot  generally  decme  ipedflc  execution  of  articles  at  niit  of  Tolmi- 
teer. 

i  967  a.  How  tu  ■  marriage  Httleraent  made  after  marriage  ii  good  agaioit  cred- 
itor!. 

S  988.  Fonoual  cbatteb  and  temu  fitr  jeara  may  be  eetded  like  real  estate  held  in 

liK. 

f  989.  Ettatei  pvraufn  CM  partake  of  the  ioddenU  of  eatatei  t^ 

{990.  £zecnt0T7  deriteiof  termaandchatteU.    Remote  Umitationi  yoid. 

j  991.  LimitatioQt  to  preaerre  contingent  remainder). 

$  992.  This  efSxtefhj  means  of  special  tnula. 

9  998.  Coorts  of  eqoit;  will  ud  such  tnutees  In  ^reserTing  the  inheritance. 

5  9M.  Will  compel  the  execution  of  such  trusts. 

S  995.  Will  sometimes  compel  trustee  to  join  in  conTeyonce,  to  defeat  the  remainder. 

§  996.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  control  the  discretion  of  a  trustee. 

5  997.  Difflcnltj  of  determining  when  they  should  join. 

J997ii.  How  CMislmedaa  to  maintenance  of  children.) 

§  988.  And,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  ^abriage  Settle 
MEtns.  Where  an  iDstrument,  designed  as  a  marriage  Bettl&- 
jneot,  is  final  in  its  character,  aud  the  uature  and  extent  of  the 
trost  estates  created  thereby  are  clearly  ascertained  and  accu- 
rately defined,  so  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  done  ao- 
cording  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  there  the  trusts  vill  be 
treated  as  executed  trusts,  and  courts  of  equity  will  construe 
them  in  the  same  way  as  legal  estates  of  the  like  nature  would 
be  consb'ued  at  law  upon  the  same  language.^  Thus,  if  the 
language  of  the  instrument  would  give  a  fee  tail  to  the  parents 
in  a  legal  estate,  they  will  be  held  entitled  to  a  !ee  tail  in  the 

'  1  Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  7,  and  note  (n)  ;  id.  §  8,  note  (»)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq. 
B.  2,  ch.  1,  §  a,  note  (k)  ;  Feame  on  Conting.  Rem.  by  Butler,  p.  146  to  148 
(7tb  edit.) ;  id.  p.  18S  to  136  ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  360 ;  Synge  e.  Hales,  3  B.  A 
Beatt.  507 ;  Jervoise  s.  Duke  of  Nonbumberland,  1  Jac.  ft  Walk.  569,  671 ; 
4  Keat,  Comm.  Lect.  61,  p.  802  (2d  edit.). 
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trust  ostate.  But  where  no  marriage  settlement  has  actually 
been  executed,  but  mere  marriage  articles  only  for  a  settlement, 
there,  courts  of  equity,  vhen  called  upon  to  execute  them,  will 
indulge  in  a  wider  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  will  construe 
the  words,  according  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties, 
most  beneficially  for  the  issue  of  the  marri^e.  In  executing 
such  articles  they  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  parents  to 
defeat  the  issue,  by  requiring  that  the  limitaiaons  in  the  mar- 
riage settlement  should  be  what  are  called  limitations  in  strict 
settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  giving  the  parents  a  fee 
tail,  the  limitations  will  be  made  to  thorn  for  life,  with  remain- 
ders to  the  first  and  other  sons,  &e.,  in  the  fee  tail ;  and  if  the 
articles  are  applicable  to  daughters,  the  like  limitations  will  be 
made  to  thorn  also.'  And  in  oaaes  of  executory  trusts  arising 
under  wills,  a  similar  &Torable  construction  will  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  issue  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  if  the  court  can  clearly 
see  from  the  terms  of  the  will  that  the  intention  of  the  testator 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  issue  in  the  same  way.' 

>  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  g  7,  and  note  (n)  ;  id.  g  8,  note  (*)  ;  Fume  on 
Conting.  Rem.  p.  90  to  114,  by  Batler  (7th  edit) ;  Earl  of  Stamford  n.  Hohart, 
I  Bro.  Pari.  Cas.  288 ;  Glenorchj  «.  BoHville,  Caa.  Temp.  Talb.  3.  See  1  White 
&Tudor^8  Eq.  Leading  Cues,  1,  and  notes;  Conn  tera  of  Lincoln  e.  Duke  of  Neir- 
caatle,  12  Tea.  218,  22T;  Toggarto.  Taggart,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  67.  There  is  a  moat 
elaborate  note  of  Mr.  Fonbtanque  (1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  cb.  6,  g  8,  notes),  on  this 
anbject,  in  nbich  the  distinction  between  trusts  execnted  and  trusts  executory  is 
fully  discussed,  and  the  distinction  stated  in  the  text  is  Gnnly  maintained.  I  regret 
that  it  is  too  long  for  an  insertion  in  this  place.  See  also  Atherly  on  Marriage 
Settlement,  ch.  7,  p.  93  to  105.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Jervoise  e.  Duke  of  Nonh- 
umberland  (1  Jac.  &Walk.  559,  571),  has  taken  notice  of  the  confused  and  inac- 
curate senses  in  ithicb  the  words  execviory  truali  and  txecuted  tmtU  are  often 
nsed.  In  one  sense  all  trusts  are  executory,  since  the  eeilui  gue  tnitl  may  coll  for 
a  conveyance  and  execution  of  the  trust.  But  executory  trusts  are  properly 
those  where  something  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties, and  l^ir  act  is  not  final.  See  Uott.v.  Buxton,  7  Yes.  301 ;  Hopkins  v.  Hop- 
kins, 1  Atk.  G91.  ['This  last  case  is  here  incorrectly  reported,  and  is  corrected 
by  Lord  Hardwtcke's  manuscript  notes,  in  Habergham  r.  Vincent,  2  Tesey,  Jr. 
238.] 

■  Leonard  o.  Earl  of  Sassex,  2  Tern.  626 ;  Papillon  r.  Voice,  2  P.  WiH.  478 : 
Glenorchy  c.  Boiville,  Cas.  Temp.  Talb.  3 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  8,  and  not* 
(t)  ;  Coanteu  of  Lincobi  ■>.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  12  Yes.  327,  230,  231,  234 : 
Feame  on  Conting.  Rem.  by  Butler,  p.  113  to  148  (7th  edit.) ;  Id.  p.  184;  Green 
f>.  Stephens,  17  Ves.  76,  76 ;  Carter  b.  White,  Ambler,  670 ;  Sj-dney  o.  Shelley, 
19  Ves.  366 ;  Stonor  o.  Gurwen,  6  Sim.  264. 
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§  984.  There  is,  however,  a  dietiDCtion  reoogDized  in  equity  be- 
tween executory  trusts  cre&ted  tinder  marriage  articles,  and  those 
created  under  wills,  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  them  and. 
the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  oaaea  of  marriage 
articles,  courts  of  eqnity  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument, 
presume  it  to  be  intended  for  the  protection  and  support  to  the 
interests  of  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  will,  therefore,  direct 
the  articles  to  be  executed  in  strict  settlement,  unlera  the  contrary 
purpose  clearly  appear.^  For,  otherwise,  it  would  be  iu  the  power 
of  the  father  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  supporting 
BQch  interests,  and  to  appropriate  the  estate  to  himself.  But,  in 
executory  trusts  under  wills,  all  the  parties  take  from  tlie  mere 
boon^  of  the  testator ;  and  there  is  no  presumptioa  that  the  tes- 
tator means  one  quantity  of  interest  rather  than  another,  an  estate 
for  life  iu  the  parent  rather  than  an  estate  tail ;  for  he  has  a  right 
arbitrarily  to  give  what  estate  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  parent,  or  to  the 
issue.'  If,  therefore,  the  words  of  marriage  articles  limit  an  estate 
for  life  to  the  father,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
courts  of  equity  will  decree  a  strict  settlement,  in  conformity  to 
the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties.  But  if  the  like  words  oc- 
cur in  executory  trusts  created  by  a  will,  there  is  no  ground  for 
'  courts  of  equity  to  decree  the  execntiou  of  them  in  strict  settle- 
ment, unless  other  words  occur  explanatory  of  the  intent.  The 
subject  being  a  mere  bounty,  the  intended  extent  of  the  bounty 
can  be  known  only  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  conferred.  If 
it  is  clearly  ascertained  from  any  thing  in  the  will,  that  the  tes- 
tator did  not  mean  to  use  tbe  expressions  which  be  has  employed, 
in  a  technical  sense,  courts  of  equity,  decreeing  such  a  settlement 
as  he  has  directed,  will  depart  from  his  words  in  order  to  execute 
hia  intention.  But  they  will  follow  his  words,  unless  he  has  him- 
self shown  that  he  did  not  mean  to  use  them  in  their  proper  sense ; 
and  they  have  nerer  said  that,  merely  because  the  direction  was 
for  an  entail,  they  could  execute  that  by  decreeing  a  strict  settle- 
ment.* 

>  Atlierlr  on  M&rr.  Settlem.  di.  7,  p.  93  to  101 ;  ante,  §  974. 

■  IFoDbl.  Eq.  B.  l,ch.  6,  SB;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  1,  cb.  1,  g2,p.  33; 
id.  B.  3,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2,  p.  979 ;  Jerroiie  e.  Duke  of  NorthumberUiid,  1  Jac.  & 
Walk.  550,  661,  5M. 

'  Bl«AbnrD  t>.  Stablei,  2 Tei.  & B.  870 ;  Jerroiie p.Duke of  NortliamberlMid, 
1  Jac  A  Walk.  659,  571,  574 ;  Lord  Deerimrst  t.  Duke  of  St.  Alb&tu,  fi  Mad. 
£60;  Bjoge  t>.  Hatoi,  S  B.  &  Beatt.    Tbere  la  aome  Uagaage  of  Lord  Eldon 
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§  985.  Ib  fiirtiierance  of  the  aame  beneScial  purpose  in  favor 
of  issue,  courts  of  equit;  will  construe  an  instrument  irhicti 
might,  under  one  aspect,  be  treated  as  susceptible  of  a  complete 
operation  at  law,  to  contain  merely  executory  marriage  articles^ 
if  such  an  intent  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it ;  for  this  conatmo- 
tioa  may  be  most  important  to  the  rights  and  intarrats  of  the 
isBue.^  So  an  instrument,  as  to  one  part  of  the  property  com- 
prised in  it,  may  be  construed  to  be  a  &nal  legal  marriage  settle- 
ment ;  and  as  to  other  property  merely  to  be  executory  marriage 
article^." 

§  986.  There  is  also  a  distinction  in  courts  of  equity  as  to  the 
parties,  in  whose  favor  the  provisions  of  marriage  articles  will  be 
specifically  executed,  or  not.^  The  parties  seeking  a  Bpecifio 
execution  of  such  articles  may  be  those  who  are  strictly  within 
the  reach  and  influence  of  the  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or 
claiming  through  them ;  such  as  the  wife  and  issue,  and  those 
claiming  under  them ;  or  they  may  be  mere  volunteers,  for 
whom  the  settler  is  under  no  natural  or  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide,  and  yet  who  are  included  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
in  the  marriage  articles ;  such  as  his  distant  heirs  or  relatives,  or 
mere  strai^rs.  Now,  tiie  distinction  is,  that  marriage  articles 
will  be  specifically  executed  upon  the  application  of  any  persons 
within  the  scope  of  the  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or  claim- 
in  the  Gounte««  of  LincolD  v.  Duke  of  Newciutle,  12  Vei.  237  to  230,  which 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  th»t  he  held  tiuit  there  irai  no  distinction  between 
executory  traati  under  maniiige  articlea  and  thoae  created  hj  &  will.  In  that 
case,  be  laid :  "  There  is  oo  difference  in  the  ezecotion  of  an  execntorj  tmst  cre- 
ated by  a  will,  and  of  a  covenant  in  maniage  articles, — such  a  distinction  would 
shake  to  their  fonndation  the  rules  of  equity."  But  in  Jerroise  t>.  Duke  of  North* 
nmberland  (I  Jac.  &  Walk.  573),  he  corrected  the  misapprehension  of  his  opinion, 
and  said :  "  IT  it  is  supposed  that  I  said  ^ere  was  no  difference  between  marriage 
articles  and  ezecDtory  tmsts,  and  that  they  stood  precisely  on  the  same  gronnd,  I 
never  meant  to  say  so.  In  marriage  articles,  the  obj.ect  of  such  settlement,  the 
issue  to  be  provided  for,  the  intention  to  provide  for  such  issue,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  considerations  that  'belong  peculiarly  to  them,  affbrd  pritnaJaeU  eridenoe  of 
intent,  which  does  not  belong  to  eiecntory  trusts  under  wills." 

>  Atberly  on  Harr.  Sett.  ch.  7,  p.  121  to  183 1  Trevor  e.  Trevor,  1  P.  Will. 
622  ;  White  v.  Thomborongh,  2  Vem.  702.  See  1  White  &  Tudor's  £q.  Lead 
Cas.  30,  and  notes. 

■  Gonnteas  of  Lincoln  v.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  12  Tea.  218 ;  Tan^ian  o.  Bnrslem, 
8  Bro.  Ch.  101,  106. 

■  SeeNevesii.8cott,9Howard,n.  S.I97;Denmsonp.  Golhring,7Barr,  ITS; 
King  c.  Whitely,  10  Paige,  466. 
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ing  Dttder  saoh  person ;  but  not  generally  upon  the  application 
of  mere  volunteera.^  But  where  the  bill  is  broi^ht  by  persons 
who  are  within  the  Bcope  of  the  marriage  consideration,  or  claim- 
ing under  them,  there,  courts  of  equity  will  decree  a  specific 
execution  throughout,  as  well  in  favor  of  the  mere  Tolunteera,  as 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  So  that,  indirectly,  mere  Tolunteers 
may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  ardcles,  in  the  cases  where 
they  could  not  directly  insist  upon  such  rights.  The  groand  of 
this  peculiarity  is,  that,  when  courts  of  equity  execute  such  arti- 
cles at  all  they  execute  them  in  toto  and  not  partially.' 

§  987.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  generally,  marriage 
articles  will  not  be  decreed  in  favor  of  mere  voluntaers.*     But 

>  See  Atfaerlr  on  Mur.  Sett.  ch.  6,  p.  131  to  145 ;  ante,  g  433,  706  a,  793  a, 
973 ;  pott,  S  1040.  [*  Hence,  where  the  p»Ttie«  in  contemplation  of  marriBge 
•greed  lliat  neither,  after  the  death  of  one  of  them,  ahonld  claim  any  thing  that  be- 
longed to  the  other  before  marriage,  it  waa  held  Rofficient  to  bar  the  woman's  right 
of  dower,  and  a  year's  provision  and  distributive  share  in  ber  hosband's  estate. 
Cauley  V.  Lawson,  6  Jone«,  £q.  183.] 

*  Atberly  on  Marr.  Sett.  ch.  6,  p.  126  to  190;  id.  181  to  13fi;  Osgood  D. 
Strode,  2  P.  WiU.  2£d,  256 ;  Trevor  v.  Trevor,  1  F.  Will.  622 ;  Goring  «.  Naah, 
3  Atk.  186,  190. 

>  Ante,  §  95,  169,  483,  706  a.  793,  793  a;  West  c.  Eriuej,  2  P.  WUI,  849; 
Kettleby  v.  Atwood,  1  Vem.  298,  471 ;  Stevens  r.  Trueman,  1  Ves.  73 ;  Wil- 
liamson V.  Codrington,  1  Tea.  512,  016 ;  Caiman  c.  8arrel,  1  Tes.  Jr.  50 ;  e.  C. 
3  Bro.  Ch.  13 ;  Fulvertofl  d.  Fulvertoft,  18  Yes.  99 ;  Ellison  t>.  Ellison,  6  Tes. 
662;  Graham  n.  Graham,  1  Yes.  Jr.  275;  Wjcherley  t>.  Wycberley,  2  Edeo, 
177,  and  note ;  Bonn  r.  Winthrop,  1  Johns.  Ch.  836,  837.  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  rale.  Bnt  there  are  caaes  not  easily  recondlable  with  it,  See  Temon 
v.  Temon,  2  P.  Will.  594 ;  Williamson  e.  Codrington,  1  Yes.  512, 514 ;  Stevens 
V.  Trueman,  1  Tes.  73;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  326,  328;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  1, 
S  7,  notes  (o),  (r)  ;  id.  oh.  6,  2,  note  (ft)  ;  2  FonbL  B.  2,  ch.  6,  S  2,  and  note 
(t).  Lord  Eldon,  in  Ellison  c.  Ellison,  6  Yea.  662,  baa  stated  the  general  doc- 
trine in  equity  to  be,  that  Tofuntary  trusts,  executed  by  a  conveyance,  will  be 
held  valid,  and  enforced  io  equity.  Bat  if  the  bust  is  execatoiy,  and  rests 
merely  in  covenant,  rt  will  not  be  executed.  The  exception  in  fkvor  of  merito- 
rioas  (JaJmants,  snch  as  a  wife  or  children,  ia  admitted  by  the  same  learned  judge 
in  Pulvertofl  v.  Pnlvertoft,  18  Tea.  99.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Bunn  n.  Win- 
throp, 1  Johns.  Ch.  336,  337,  has  examined  many  of  the  ca«ei,  and  adopted 
Lord  Eldon's  conclusion.  With  respect  to  chattel  interests,  he  maintajns,  that 
an  agreeinent  under  seal  imports  a  consideration  at  law ;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
bond,  though  voluntary  and  without  connderation,  will  support  a  decree  for  exe- 
cuting the  trust;  relying  on  Lecbmere  v.  Earl  of  Carliale,  3  P.  Will.  222,  and 
Beard  v.  Nnthall.  1  Yem.  427 ;  ante,  §  973,  979  a ;  Walwyn  v.  Coutts,  3  Meriv. 
708.  See  alio  Miotum  v.  Seymour,  4  Johns.  Ch.  500.  Antrobus  e.  Smith,  13 
Tea.  44  to  46,  and  Colman  e.  Sarrell,  1  Tes.  Jr.  54,  seem  oontra. 
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an  exception  seems  formerly  to  have  been  entertained  in  favor 
of  a  wife  and  children,  claiming  as  volunteers  (such  as  a  wife 
and  children  under  a  Bubaequent  marriage,  or  under  a  voluntary 
contract  made  before  or  after  marri^e,  and  not  in  consideration 
thereof),  upon  the  ground  that  the  settler  is  under  a  natural  and 
moral  obligation  to  provide  for  them,'  upon  the  same  principle 
vhich  has  been  applied  in  favor  of  a  wife  and  children  in  cases 
of  a  defective  execution  of  powers.^  But  against  what  persons 
courts  of  equity  ought,  in  favor  of  a  wife  or  children,  to  interfere, 
was  a  point  which  was  thought  to  admit  of  more  question.  It 
was  said,  that  they  ought  to  interfere  to  enforce  the  specific 
execution  of  such  voluntary  contracts  or  voluntary  articles, 
against  the  heir-at-law  of  the  voluntary  settler,  unless,  perhaps 
where  he  was  a  son  wholly  unprovided  for.  But,  whetlier  they 
ought  to  interfere  t^^nst  the  setUer  himself  in  such  a  case,  was 
a  matter  upon  which  there  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  and 
judgment.  However,  the  whole  doctrine  seems  now  overtiirown ; 
aind  the  general  principle  is  established,  that  in  no  case  whatso- 
ever will  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  favor  of  mere  volunteers, 
whether  it  be  upon  a  voluntary  contract,  or  a  covenant,  or  a  set- 
tlement, however  meritorious  may  be  the  consideration,  and 
although  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  wife  or  cbtld.^ 

[*  §  987  a.  But  where  the  parent,  or  his  agent,  or  any  friend 
and  patron  of  the  woman,  holds  out  considerations  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  to  induce  the  marriage  and  a  settlement  upon  the  lady,  in 
faith  of  which  the  marriage  and  settlement  take  place,  a  court 
of  equity  will  compel  the  party  holding  out  such  inducements 
to  make  them  good.*  And  it  has  been  held  that  a  settlement, 
after  marriage,  of  the  wife's  property,  reciting  a  parol  agreement, 

■  Atherlj  OD  UuTJage  Sett.  ch.  fi,  p.  131  to  139,-  Osgood  e.  Strode,  3  P. 
Will.  246 ;  Ittill  v.  Beane,  1  Ves.  216 ;  Eoe  o.  Mitton,  2  WiU.  356 ;  Goring  p. 
Nub,  3  Atk.  186;  Fulvertoft  d.  Pulvertoft,  18  Tes.  99 ;  EUiion  v.  EllisoD,  6 
V«B.  662 ;  ante,  §  433,  706  a.  787,  793  a,  973 ;  Ellis  e.  Nimmo,  1  Lloyd  &  Goold, 
S3S.  But  see  HoUowaj  v.  HeadUngtoo,  8  Sim.  324,  32fi ;  JeSerys  e.  Jefieiys, 
1  Greig  &  Phillips,  138,  141 ;  Moons  v.  Crofton,  8  Jonet  &  Lftt.  438. 

'  Aittt,  §  95,  169.  170,  and  note. 

*  Hollowaj  e.  Headingtoa,  8  Simons,  325;  Jeffbrys  n.  Jefferys,  1  Cntig 
A  PUIIips,  138,  141;  ante,  §  43S,  706,  706  a.  787,  793,  79S  b.  973;  pott, 
S  1040  a. 

*  [*  Hammenlef  t).  Baron  De  Bid,  13  CI.  &  Fin.  45.  This  subject  is  Terf 
leamedlf  discussed  by  the  Law  Lords,  who  gave  opinions  in  this  cue. 
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before  marriage,  to  m&ko  such  aetUemeut,  ia  valid  against 
the  creditors  of  the  husbaud.^  But  in  a  very  late  case  before  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  Cranworth,  on  appeal  from  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  where  the  husband  and  wife,  in  contemplation  of  marriage, 
agreed  upon  tlie  settlement  of  her  property,  upon  herself  and 
children,  and  went  to  a  solicitor  for  that  purpose,  who  being  un- 
able  to  complete  it  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the 
husband  told  her  it  would  be  equally  valid  if  executed  subse- 
quent to  the  marriage,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and  did  execute 
a  settlement  in  conformity  to  their  agreement,  shortly  after  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  in  confidence  of  the  foregoing  assur- 
ances ;  it  was  held  that  tlie  settlement  was  fraudulent  and  void 
as  against  creditors,  being  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
the  wife  having  no  equity  as  against  her  husband's  creditors.^ 
We  do  not  purpose  to  review  the  cases  upon  this  subject  at  the 
preaent  time.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  last  case  of  Warden  v. 
Jones  trenches  very  essentially  upon  the  principle  of  some  of  the 
earlier  cases.  It  had  always  been  considered  that  the  wife,  so 
long  as  her  property  was  kept  separate,  and  especially  where  this 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  antenuptial  parol  agreement,  be- 
tween herself  and  her  husband,  which  had  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing subsequent  to  the  marriage,  had  an  equity  which  the  conrts  of 
equity  would  protect  against  the  creditors  of  the  husband.'  It 
seems  very  idle,  not  to  aay  frivolous,  to  attempt  any  distinction 
between  the  case  where  the  settlement  recites  the  parol  agree- 
ment, and  where  it  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  such  contract,  but 
without  reciting  it,  as  is  suj^sted  in  Warden  v.  Jones.  It  seems 
to  he  admitted  here,  that,  if  the  husband  were  guilty  of  an  inten- 

>  Dundu  V.  Duteiu,  2  Cox,  235. 

*  W&rdeii  e.  Jones,  2  De  G.  &  J.  76.  See  alao  SpuT^on  t>.  Collier,  1  Eden, 
fil ;  Lauence  e.  Tiemey,  1  Use.  &  G.  651 ;  lUndall  r.  Morgan,  13  Ves.  73; 
Sarcome  e.  Pmniger,  S  De  0.,  M.  &  G.  571 ;  Jordan  e.  Mone^,  5  H.  Lords 
Cm.  185 ;  Page  d.  Home,  11  BeaTan,  227 ;  Einderte}r  e.  JervU,  22  Beavan,  1 ; 
WUdman  o.  Wildmui,  9  Tesey,  174;  ByUnd  r.  Smith,  1  My.  &  Or.  63;  Bat- 
tersbee  v,  Farringtoa,  1  Swanst.  106 ;  Lavender  r.  Blackatone,  2  Lev.  146 ;  ante, 
§  374,  and  notes. 

*  Merntl'g  Adminiitrator  v.  Merrill's  Hein,  33  Vermont,  37 ;  Bee  alao  Cftld- 
well  V.  Renfrew,  3S  Vt  213.  Tbe  case  of  Warden  v.  Jones  b  queitioned  in 
En^and,  and  was,  we  believe,  decided  agaioit  louod  legal  principle,  aa  we  are 
aore  k  waa  against  tlie  instinctive  sense  of  justice.  See  London  Jnriat,  Feb.  12, 
1859.  See  alao  Barkworth  v.  Toung,  3  Jur.  v.  e.  34,  pt  1.  But  see  Turner  o. 
Sje,  7  Men,  176 ;  Croft  ■>.  Wilbar,  7  Allen,  248. 
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tional  deception  ia  the  matter,  a  court  of  equity  might  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  wife.  Bat  if  the  husband  refuae  to  perform  his 
promise  after  receiving  the  price  of  it,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if 
he  had  originally  made  it  with  that  purpose.  And  once  having 
performed  it,  one  would  naturally  expect  the  wife  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  contract,  unless  the  delay  had  ffvea  the  husband 
false  credit.  Bat  where,  in  negotiations  between  tbe  husband 
and  the  &ther  of  his  intended  wife,  in  contemplation  of  mariiage, 
the  father  gives  assurance  that  "  all  we  poBsess  will  be  divided,  at 
oar  decease,  equally  among  our  children,"  it  was  held  to  be  sab- 
ject  to  the  daughter  surviving  him  and  his  wife.^] 

§  988.  In  r^ord  to  terms  for  years  and  personal  chattels,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  limited  in  equity 
in  strict  settlement,  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
real  estate  of  inheritance  may  be  ;  so  as  to  be  transmissible,  like 
heirlooms.'  The  statute  de  donit  does  not  extend  to  entail  of 
any  thing,  except  real  estate  of  inheritance.  But,  nevertheless, 
estates  pour  miire  vie,  and  terms  of  years,  and  personal  chattels 
are  now  held  to  be  susceptible  of  being  settled  in  tail,  and  ren- 
dered unalienable  tdmost  for  as  long  a  time  as  if  they  were  strictly 
entaUable. 

§  989.  In  regard  to  eatates  povr  autre  vie,  they  may,  at  law,  be 
devised  or  limited  in  strict  settlement  by  way  of  remainder,  like 
estates  of  inheritance ;  and  the  remainder-man  will  take  as  special 

'  Loxlej  r.  HeoUi,  6  Jor.  H.  a.  262.  See  ilao  Prole  v.  Sotdy,  5  Juc.  n.  b. 
1882.] 

*  Atherly  on  Marr.  Sett.  ch.  6,  g  121  to  189 ;  Goriog  v.  Xash,  S  Atk.  185 ;  S. 

C.  cited  1  Vea.  £13 ;  ante,  g  433.  I  coatent  myaelf  with  referring  to  Mr.  Ather- 
l;'a  exominatioTi  of  this  subject,  in  tui  work  on  Marriage  SettlemeDta  (ch.  5,  p. 
181  to  145),  and  Lewin  on  Trusts  (ch.  9,  p.  110  to  137),  where,  indeed,  the  an- 
tborities  cited  jdmj  be  tliought  to  afford  aome  grounds  for  doubt  and  further  con- 
sideration. Co.  Litt.  18  b  note  (7),  bfHargr&ve;  Co.  Litt.  20  a,  note  (5),  bj 
Hargrave ;  1  Uftd.  Fr.  Ch.  367 ;  2  FonbL  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  4,  §  2,  note  (d)  ;  1 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  i,  §  2,  note  (/).  In  the  case  of  Eilii  v.  Nimmo  (1  Llo7d 
&  Goold,  338),  the  subject  waa  discuaaed  at  large  bj  Lord-Chancellor  Sugdeu, 
who  affirmed  the  doctrine,  that  a  postnuptial  agreement,  making  proTiaion  for 
a  child,  ought  to  be  enforced  in  eqoitf  against  the  settler,  aa  being  grounded  oa 
a  meritorious  consideration.  But  in  Hollowaj  d.  Headington,  8  Sim.  325,  tbe 
Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  L.  Shadwell)  expressed  some  doubt  apon  the  case  of  XlUis 

D.  Nimmo,  and  the  case  has  since  been  shaken,  and  seems  orertbrown  hj  tha 
case  of  Jeffer^s  r.  JeSbryi,  1  Craig  ft  Philips,  138, 141.  See  Moore  v.  Crofton, 
8  Jones  &  Lat.  488. 
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OGcnpaat.'  But  those,  who  have  an  interest  therein  in  the  nature 
of  estates  tail,  may  bar  their  issue,  and  all  remainders  over,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  estate  pour  autre  vie ;  as  those  who  are,  sfrictly 
speaking,  tenants  in  tail  of  legal  estates,  may  do  by  fine  and  re- 
covery.' 

%  990.  In  regard  to  estates  in  terms  of  years  and  personal  chat- 
tels, the  manner  of  settling  them  is  di^rent ;  for  in  them  do  re- 
mainder oaa  at  law  be  limited.  But  they  may  be  entailed  at  law 
by  an  executory  devise,  or  by  a  deed  of  trust  in  equity,  as  e&ectu- 
ally  as  estates  of  inheritance,  and  with  the  same  limitatious  as  to 
perpetuity."  However,  the  vesting  of  an  interest  in  a  term  for 
years  or  in  chattels  in  any  person,  equivalent  to  a  tenancy  in  tail, 
confers  upon  such  person  the  absolute  property  in  such  term  or 
chattels,  and  bars  the  issue,  and  all  subsequent  limitations,  aa 
efifectually  as  a  fine  and  recovery  would  do  in  cases  of  pure  en- 
tails, or  as  an  alienation  would  do  in  the  case  of  conditional  fees, 
and  estates  pour  autre  vie*  If,  in  the  case  of  a  term  of  years,  or 
of  chattels,  the  limitations  over  are  too  remote,  the  whole  property 
vests  in  the  first  taker.'^ 

§  991.  In  marriage  settlements  it  is  that  we  principally  find 
limitationB  made  to  trustees  to  preserve  contiDgent  remainders. 
Trusts  of  tills  sort  arose  oat  of  the  doctrine  in  Chudleigh's  case,' 
and  Archer's  case,^  although  it  is  said,  that  tliey  were  not  put  in 
practice  until  the  time  of  the  ITsuipation."    The  object  of  these 

'  Low  e.'  BniToti,  3  P.  Will.  262,  and  Mr.  Cox's  notei ;  Feame  on  Conting. 
Bern,  by  Butler,  p.  493  to  499  (7th  edit.)  ;  Doe  d.  Blake  t>.  Luzton,  6  T.  B. 
291,  292 ;  Finch  o.  Tucker,  2  Vem.  184 ;  Baker  v.  Bayley,  2  Vem.  226. 

■  Co.  Litt.  20  a,  note  (6)  ;  Fearne  on  Conting.  Rem.  by  Butler,  p.  493  to  499 
(7th  edit.)  ;  2  Black.  Conim.  113,  259,  260;  Wastne^B  t>.  Chappell,  1  Bro.  Pari. 
476 ;  Norton  e.  Frecker,  1  Atk.  S25 ;  Low  t>.  Burron,  8  P.  WiU.  262,  and  Mr. 
C<nc'«  notes;  Gray  r,  Mannoek,  2  Eden,  339;  Blake  v.  Luiton,  Cooper,  178, 
184  to  186 ;  Foriter  p.  Fonter.  2  Atk.  260. 

*  JnU,  %  844,  and  note,  §  845;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  2,  and  note  (/)  ; 
2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb.  4,  §  2,  note  (d) ;  Wrigbt  e.  Cartvright,  1  Burr.  282,  284. 

*  Co.  Litt.  18  6,  Hai^ve'a  note  (7)  ;  Go.  Litt.  20  a,  Hai^rave's  note  (G) ; 
UattbeiT  Manning's  case,  8  Co.  94,  95 ;  Lampet's  case,  10  Co.  47 ;  Feame  on 
Conting.  Bern,  by  Butler,  402,  403  (Tth  edit)  ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  367 ;  Goodrigbt 
f.  Parker,  I  M.  A  Selw.  692;  2  Kent,  Comm.  Lcct.  85,  p.  862  (3d  edit.);  2 
Fonbl.  B.  2,  ch.  4,  §  2,  note  (d). 

*  Co.  Litt.  20  a,  Harg.  note  (6)  ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  867. 

*  1  Co.  120.  '1  Co.  66. 

*  Per  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Garth  v'.  Cotton,  1  Dick.  191 ;  s.  c.  1  Ves.  666 ;  3 
Alk.  7fil ;  Feame  on  Conting.  Kern,  by  Botler,  826,  326  (7Ui  edit.). 
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limitationB  is  to  prevent  the  destructiou  of  contingeat  remainderB 
bj  the  tenant  for  life,  or  other  party,  before  the  remainder  comes 
M  e»ae,  and  ie  vested  in  the  remainder-man.  The  great  dispute 
in  Chudleigh's  case  was  concerning  the  power  of  feofifees  to  uses, 
created  since  the  Statute  of  UseH  of  27  Henry  YUI.  cli.  10,  to 
destroy  contingent  uses  by  fine  or  feoSment  before  the  contingent 
uses  came  into  being.  It  waa  determined,  that  the  feoffees  pos- 
sessed such  a  power ;  aud  also,  that  they  had  in  them  a  possibility 
of  seisin  to  serve  such  contingent  uses  when  they  come  into  being, 
and  a  »einiiU,a  juris,  or  power  of  entry,  in  case  their  estate  was 
devested,  to  restore  that  possibility.  At  this  time  it  had  not  been 
decided  that  the  destruction  of  the  particular  estate  for  life,  by  the 
feoffment  or  other  conveyance  of  the  cestui  que  use  for  life,  before 
the  contingent  remainder  became  vested,  was  a  destruction  of  the 
contingent  remainder.  But  that  point  was  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive a  few  years  afterwards  in  Archer's  case.* 

§  992.  There  being  then  at  law,  under  these  determinations,  a 
power  in  the  general  feofl«es  to  uses,  either  to  preserve  or  to  de- 
stroy these  contingent  uses  ad  libUum,  and  also  a  power  in  the 
cestui  que  use  for  life  also  to  destroy  them,  tliere  arose  a  necessity 
to  remedy  tlieae  defects.  And  it  was  done  by  vesting  a  limitation 
in  certain  tnistees,  eo  nomine,  upon  an  express  trust  to  preserve 
such  contingent  remainders.  So  that  thereby  the  whole  inheri- 
tance might  come  entire  to  the  cestui  que  use  in  contingency,  in 
like  manner  as  trustees  to  uses  ought  to  have  preserved  them  be- 
fore the  Statute  of  Uses,  when  they  were  but  trusts  to  bo  executed 
by  courts  of  equity.' 

§  993.  It  was  at  first  a  question,  whether  upon  such  a  limita- 
tion to  trustees,  after  a  prior  limitation  for  life,  they  took  any 
estate  in  the  land,  or  only  a  nght  of  entry  on  the  forfeiture  or  sur- 
render of  the  first  tenant  for  life,  by  reason  that  the  limitation, 
being  only  during  his  life,  could  not  commence  or  take  effect  after 
his  death.  But  it  was  settled,  that  the  trustees  had  the  immediate 
freehold  in  them,  as  an  estate  pour  autre  vie  ;  and  that  at  law  they 
could  maiDtain  and  defend  any  action  respecting  the  freehold.' 

>  Ibid. ;  Fearne  on  Conling.  Eem.  bj  Butler,  290,  and  not«  (k)  ;  id.  291  to 
SOO;  Cfandleigh's  case,  1  Co.  120;  Archer's  case,  1  Co.  66. 

'  Garth  ti.  Cotton,  1  Dick.  \U. 

'  Ibid. ;  Dnncomb  e.  Duncomb,  8  Lev.  437 ;  Feame  on  Contdng.  Rem.  bf 
Batler,  326  (7tbedit). 
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upon  tbia  ground  it  is  that  auch  trustees  are  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion in  equity  to  prevent  waste  in  the  lauds,  and  in  mines,  and 
timber  tbereon  ;  as  these  constitute'  a  valuable,  and  sometimes  the 
most  valuable,  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which  the  trustees  are 
bound  to  preserve.  In  short,  as  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  the  duty  of  such  trustees  being  to  preserve  the  inheritance, 
every  assistance  will  be  granted  by  courts  of  equity  in  support  of 
their  trusts,  and  to  aid  tbem  in  its  due  accomplishment.^ 

§  994.  On  the  other  band,  courts  of  equity  wilt  treat,  as  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  trust,  every  act  of  such  trustees  inconsistent  with 
their  proper  duty,  and  will  give  relief  to  the  parties  injured  by 
such  misconduct.*  If,  therefore,  they  should,  in  violation  of  their 
trust,  join  in  any  conveyance  to  destroy  the  contingent  uses  or 
remainders,  they  will  be  held  responsible  therefor.  If  the  persons, 
taking  under  such  conveyance,  are  volunteers,  or  have  notice  of 
the  trust,  they  will  be  held  liable  to  the  same  trusts,  and  decreed 
to  restore  the  estate.  If  they  are  purchasers  without  notice,  then 
the  lands  are,  indeed,  discharged  of  the  trust ;  but  the  trustees 
themselves  will  be  held  liable  for  the  breach  in  equity,  and  will  be 
decreed  to  purchase  lands  with  their  own  money,  equal  in  value 
to  the  lands  sold,  and  to  hold  them  upon  the  same  trusts  and  lim- 
itations as  they  held  those  sold  by  them.^ 

§  995.  But  it  is  not  every  case,  in  which  trustees  have  joined 
in  a  conveyance  to  destroy  contingent  remainders,  tliat  they  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.*  In  some  cases  courts  of 
equity  will  even  compel  them  to  join  in  conveyances,  which  may 
aS^t  or  destroy  such  remainders.  And,  in  such  cases,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  what  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  by  suit,  if 
voluntarily  done,  will  not  be  deemed  a  breach  of  trust.^  But  the 
cases,  in  which  courts  of  equity  will  compel  trustees  to  join  in 
such  conveyances,  are  (as  has  been  ■  correctly  said)  rare.    They 

'  Garth  D.  Ckitton.  1  Dick.  195  to  197,  806,  208,  219 ;  Edon  on  Injunction, 
ch.  9,  p.  167,  168;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Gh.  396  to  397;  Stuufield  v.  Hubei^ham,  10 
Ve».278. 

■  Garth  p.  Cotton,  1  Dick.  199. 

*  Garth  r.  Cotton,  1  Dick.  199,  200  to  202,  20fi,  208.  219;  Pye  v.  Geoi^s, 
Fi«c.  Ch.  308;  a.  c.  1  P.  Will.  128;  Minsel  e.  Mansel,  2  P.  Will.  680  to  686; 
Feame  on  Contiag.  Rem.  b^  Batler,  336,  327  (7tli  edit.) ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch. 
393,  SU. 

*  Moody  D.  Walte™,  16  Vea.  302,  303,  307  t«  SU. 
»  Moody  0.  Waltcn,  16  Vea.  810. 
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have  happened  under  peculiar'  circumstances ;  either  of  pressure 
to  discharge  encumbrances,  prior  to  the  settlement ;  or  in  &Tor  of 
creditors,  where  tlie  settlement  was  voluntar; ;  or  for  the  advan- 
tage of  persons,  who  were  the  first  objects  of  the  settlement ;  as, 
for  example,  to  enable  the  first  son  to  make  a  settlement  upon  an 
advantageous  marriage.^ 

§  996.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  trustees  ma^ 
join  with  the  ceatui  que  trtut  in  tail  in  any  conveyance  to  bar  the 
entail ;  for  that  is  no  breach  of  trust,  but  precisely  what  they  may 
be  compelled  to  do ;  although  the  cettui  qae  trust  himself  might 
have  barred  such  entail  without  their  joining  in  it."  But  there  is 
a  great  distinction  between  cases  where  courts  of  equity  wiU  com- 
pel trustees  to  join  in  a  conveyance  to  destroy  contingent  remfdn- 
ders,  and  cases  where  they  will  decree  them  to  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust  for  such  an  act,  when  it  is  voluntarily  done  by 
them.  Thus,  for  example,  courts  of  equity  will  not  Aimish  trus- 
tees,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  for  joining  in  a  conveyance  of 
the  cestui  que  trutt  in  tail,  to  bar  the  entail.  And  yet  it  ia  equally 
clear,  that  they  will  not  compel  them  to  join  in  such  conveyance.' 
The  ground  of  this  distinction  is,  that  trustees  to  support  contin- 
gent remainders  are  considered  as  honorary  trustees  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  family ;  and  the  interests  of  mankind  require  them  to 
be  treated  as  such  by  aU  courts  of  justice.  And  unless  a  viola- 
tion of  their  trust  appears,  courts  of  equity  ought  not  to  take 
away  all  their  discretion ;  or  to  direct  them  not  to  join  in  any 
conveyance  without  the  order  of  such  a  court,  although  the  trus- 
tees may  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  family  require  it. 
The  effect  of  such  a  doctrine  would  be  to  make  the  courts  of  equity 
the  trustees  of  all  the  estates  in  the  country.* 

'  Pearne  on  Conting.  B«m.  bj  Batler,  331  to  337,  uid  the  cues  there  cited ; 
1  Mad.  Ft.  Ch.  394,  S9fi ;  Moodr  v.  Wftlten,  16  Tea.  301  to  314,  and  cuea 
tliere  cited. 

■  Feame  on  Conting.  Kein.  b^  Butler,  133;  1  Eq.  Abridg.  SS4,  E.  1,  doU; 
Bobinson  o.  ComynB,  Cas.  Temp.  Talb.  166 ;  Boteler  r.  Alington,  1  Bro.  Ch. 
72,  and  Belt's  note  (6)  ;  Marwood  o.  Turner,  S  P.  Will.  166,  171 ;  Biacoe  v. 
Ferkina,  1  Ves.  &  B.  48£. 

■  Moody  V.  Walters,  16  Tea.  301  to  314 ;  Biacoe  e.  Feitins,  1  V.  &  Beam. 
491 ;  Woodhouae  v.  Hoakins,  3  Atlc  22 ;  s.  c.  cited  16  Teg.  308;  Baraard  v. 
Large,  1  Bro.  Ch.  634 ;  Osbrey  d.  Bury.  1  B.  &  Beatt  68. 

•  Moody  V.  Walters,  16  Yes.  310,  311 ;  Biscoe  v.  Perking,  1  Tes.  &  Beam. 
891.    Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Potter  c.  Chapman  (Ambler,  99),  said,  that  if  a  trust 
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§  997.  It  ia  not  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  irom  the  authorities 
the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  trustees 
to  preserve  contingent  remainders  ;  and  in  what  cases  they  may  or 
ought  to  join  in  conveyances  to  destroy  them  or  not.  Lord  Eldon 
has  expressed  himself  unable  to  deduce  the  true  principle  from 
them.  His  language  is :  "  The  cases  are  uniform  to  this  extent ; 
that  if  trustees,  before  the  first  tenant  in  tail  is  of  age,  join  in  de- 
stroying the  remainders,  they  are  liable  for  a  breach  of  trust ;  and 
BO  is  every  purchaser  under  them  with  notice.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  situation  of  trustees  to  preserve  remainders,  who  have  joined 
in  a  recovery  after  the  first  tenant  in  tail  is  of  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  more,  than  that  no  judge  in  equity  has  gone  the  length  of  hold- 
ing that  he  would  punish  them  as  for  a  breach  of  trust ;  even  in  a 
case  where  they  would  not  have  been  directed  to  join.  The  result 
is,  that  they  seem  to  have  laid  down,  as  the  safest  rule  for  trustees, 
but  certainly  most  inconvenient  for  the  general  interests  of  man* 
kind,  that  it  is  better  for  the  trustees  never  to  destroy  the  remain* 
ders,  even  if  the  tenant  in  tail  concurs  without  the  direction  of  the 
court.  The  next  consideration  is,  in  what  cases  the  court  will  di- 
rect them  to  join.  And,  if  I  am  governed  by  what  my  piedeces. 
sors  have  done,  and  refused  to  do,  I  cannot  collect,  in  what  cases 
trustees  would  or  would  not  be  directed  to  join ;  as  it  requires  more 
abilities  than  I  possess  to  reconcile  the  different  cases  with  refer- 
ence to  that  question.  They  all,  however,  agree,  tliat  these  trus- 
tees are  honorary  trustees  ;  that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  join ; 
and  all  the  judges  protect  themselves  from  saying,  that  if  they  had 
joined,  they  should  be  punished  ;  always  assuming  that  the  tenant 
in  tail  must  be  twenty-one."  * 

[  •  §  997  a.  Marriage  settlements  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  alter  the  decease  of  the  wife,  their  shares  to  be 
Tested  at  twenty-one  or  marriage,  with  a  proviso  that  until  the 
prindpal  should  become  payable  to  the  children,  the  trustees 
should  apply  the  whole  of  the  income,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they 
should  think  fit,  for  tlie  education  and  maintenance  of  the  chil- 
dren, are  construed  as  giving  a  discretionary  trust  to  the  trustees, 

ia  person&I,  and  has  not  been  comptly  exercised,  courtH  of  eqoitf  will  not  inter- 
po«e.  This  remark  is  applicable,  not  to  cam  like  those  of  trusteea  to  preserve 
oontiiigeDt  remainders,  but  to  tniste  pore]]'  personal,  and  in  the  discxedon  of 
the  tnistee,  as  to  their  ezerdse. 

>  Btfcoe  V.  Peildng,  1  V.  &  Beam.  191,  492. 
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and  not  a  mere  power,  and  it  was  held  that  the  father  was  entitled 
to  hare  an  allowance  for  the  past  and  future  maintenance  of  lu8 
child,  without  regard  to  his  abOit;  to  maintain  the  same,'  and  an 
inqniiy  vaa  directed  as  to  Uie  quantum.'] 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


TEBHB   FOR  TEABS. 


[*  S  996.  Equity  aatijects  terms  attendant  npoD  the  Inberibuice  to  Uie  law  of  (h» 
Inheritance. 

S  999.   These  attendant  tenns  wiU  protect  eqnitfea  and  exdude  comiter«qiiitiea. 

§  1000.   Bat  vill  do  thia  011I7  in  favor  of  one  haTing  equal  equity. 

§  1001,   When  the  term  is  merged  in  the  inheritance. 

%  1002.   Distinction  between  terms  attendant  and  in  ^row. 

§  1008.  PoTtioni  i^aed  by  termt  a  primary  charge  on  real^.] 

§  998.  In  the  next  place,  in  r^ard  to  Terms  for  Years,  where- 
by trusts  are  created  to  subserve  tlie  special  objects  of  the  parties. 
The  creation  of  long  terms  for  years,  for  the  purpose  of  Becnriiig 
money,  lent  on  mortgage  of  the  land,  took  its  rise  from  the  incon- 
reniences  of  the  ancient  way  of  making  mortgages  in  fee  by  way 
of  feofEbaeut  and  other  solemn  conveyances,  with  a  condition  of 
defeasance.  For,  by  such  mode,  if  the  condition  was  not  punctu- 
ally performed,  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  at  law  became  absolute, 
and  was  subject  to  encumbrances  made  by  him  ,  and  even  (as  some 
thought)  to  the  dower  of  his  wife.  Hence  it  became  usual  to  cre- 
ate long  terms  of  years  upon  the  like  condition  ;  because,  among 
other  reasons,  sucli  terms  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagee  became 
vested  in  his  personal  representatives,  who  were  also  entitled  to 
the  debt,  and  could  properly  discharge  it.'  But,  as  this  subject ' 
will  be  more  lully  considered  hereafler,^  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
in  this  place,  that,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  mortgages,  terms  for 
years  were  often  created  for  securing  the  payment  of  jointures  and 

>  Eansome  r.  Burgesa,  Law  Rep.  S  Eq.  773. 

•  Black.  Comm.  158 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq,  2,  oh.  4,  §  3  (t)  ;  id.  B.  8,  ch.  1,  §  2,  and 
note  (6);  Co.  Litt.  290  6,  Butler's  note  (1),  §  13;  id.  208  a,  note  (1);  Bao. 
Abridg.  Mortgage,  A. 

'  See  port,  Chapter  on  Mortgages,  g  1004  to  1085. 
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portions  for  children,  and  for  other  Bpecial  traata.  Snch  tenns  do 
not  determine  upon  the  mere  performance  of  the  trusts  for  which 
they  are  created,  unless  there  be  a  special  promo  to  that  effect  in 
the  deed.  The  legal  interest  thus  continues  in  the  trustee  after 
the  trusts  are  performed ;  although  the  owner  of  the  fee  is  entitled 
to  the  equitable  and  beneficial  interest  Uierein.  At  law  the  pos- 
session of  the  lessee  for  years  is  deemed  to  be  the  possession  of  the 
owner  of  the  freehold.  And,  hy  analc^,  Courts  of  eqnity  hold 
that  where  the  tenant  for  the  term  of  years  is  but  a  trustee  for  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance,  he  shall  not  oust  his  eeatut  que  trast,  or 
obstruct  him  in  any  act  of  ownership,  or  in  making  any  assurances 
of  his  estate.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  term  is  consolidated 
with  the  inheritance.  It  follows  the  descent  to  the  heir,  and  all 
the  alienations  made  of  the  inheritance,  or  of  any  particular  es* 
tate  or  interest  carved  out  of  it  by  deed,  or  by  will,  or  by  act  of 
law.^    In  short,  a  term,  attendant  upon  the  inheritance  by  express 

>  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  4,  §  3,  note  (0.  §  4.  note  (o)  ;  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  Bntr 
Ier'«  note{l),§13;  Whitchurch  r.  Whitchurch,  2  P.  Will.  236  j  Chariton  r. 
Low.  5  P.  Will.  330;  ViUe™  d.  Villere.  2  Atk.  72;  Willoughby  p.  WiUongbby, 
1  Term  Rep.  765.  This  whole  subject  was  fully  considered  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  hiamuteriy  judgment  in  WiUougbbyo.Willoughby  (1  Term.  Rep.  763).  The 
following  extract  from  that  opinion  contains  a  clear  cxpoBitioD  of  the  points  in 
the  text.  "  What  ii  the  nature  of  a  term  attendant  upon  the  inheritance  P  The 
attendance  of  terms  for  years  upon  the  iaberitance  is  the  creature  of  a  coort  of 
equity,  invented  partly  to  protect  real  property,  and  partly  to  keep  it  in  the 
right  channel.  In  order  to  do  it,  tfau  court  framed  the  disdnction  between  su<^ 
attendant  terou  and  tenng  in  gross,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  consideration  of 
tbe  common  law,  they  are  both  the  same,  and  equally  keep  out  the  owner  of  tbs 
fee,  so  long  as  they  subsist.  Bnt  as  equity  always  considers  who  has  the  right 
in  conscience  to  the  land,  and  on  that  ground  makes  one  man  a  trustee  for  an- 
other; and  as  the  common  law  allows  the  possession  of  the  tenant  for  years  to 
be  the  posseuion  of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  this  court  said,  where  the  tenant 
for  years  is  but  a  trustee  for  the  owner  of  the  inheritance,  he  shall  not  keep  out 
Us  eatui  que  trtat,  nor  pari  rationt,  obstruct  him  in  doing  any  acts  of  owner- 
abip,  or  in  making  any  aasuranccs  of  his  estate.  And  therefore  in  equity  such  a 
teim  for  years  shall  yield,  ply,  and  be  moulded  according  to  the  uses,  estates,  or 
charges,  which  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  declares,  or  carves  out  of  the  fee. 
Thus  the  dominion  of  real  property  was  kept  entire.  Of  this  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing in  our  books  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  mortgages  by  long  terms 
of  years  began  to  come  into  use.  Before  that  time,  the  law  looked  upon  rery 
long  terms  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  laid  them  under  violent  presumptions  of 
fiandj  because  diey  tended  to  prevent  the  crown  of  its  forfeitures,  and  the  lord 
of  the  fmitc  of  his  tenures.  Neither  could  there,  much  before  that  time,  be  any 
tue  of  a  term  attendant  upon  the  inheritance,  to  preserve  the  limitations  of  a  set- 

■Q.  fOB.— TOL.  u.  18 
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declaration,  or  hy  impUcation  of  law,  may  be  aaid  to  be  govemed 
in  equity  by  the  same  rules,  generally,  to  which  the  inheritance  is 
subject.^ 


fidsifj  a  TecOTeTy  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold.  Till  theo,  by  such  arecov- 
eij,  the  term  iraa  gone,  and  consequentljr,  conld  attend  upon  nothing.  But 
■iace  the  Uw  was  altered  hy  that  at&tate,  and  the  tenn  was  preserved,  this  court 
could  lay  hold  of  it.  Proceeding  DpoQ  these  principles,  wherever  a  term  for 
yeara  has  been  vested  in  a  stranger,  in  trust  for  the  owner  of  the  inheritance, 
whether  bj  trost  expressly  declared,  or  by  construetlon  or  judgment  of  this 
court,  which  is  called  a  trust  by  operation  of  law,  Oiis  court  has  said  that  the 
trust  or  beoefidal  interest  of  such  a  term  shall  follow  or  be  effected  by  all  audi 
coaveyaDces,  assurances,  or  charges,  as  the  owner  creates  of  the  inheritance. 
Although  the  law  says  that  the  term  and  the  fee  being  in  different  persona,  they 
are  separate,  distinct  estates,  and  the  one  not  merged  in  the  other,  yet  the  ben- 
eficial and  profitable  interest  of  both  beiog  in  the  same  person,  eqni^  vrlll  auite 
them  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  property  entire.  Therefore,  if  the  owner  of  the 
inheritance  lery  a  fine  sur  conusance  de  droii,  or  sufifer  a  common  recovery  to 
uses,  the  trust  of  the  term  shall  follow,  and  be  governed  by  those  uses,  although 
a  term  for  years  is  not  the  subject  of  a  fine  mr  eomuanee  de  droit,  much  less  of  a 
common  recovery ;  nor  would  equity  allow  the  trust  of  a  term  in  gross  to  be  set- 
tled with  such  limilations.  This  doctrine  is  alwaj-s  allowed  to  have  its  full  effect 
as  between  the  representatives,  that  is,  the  heir,  either  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail, 
of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  executor,  and  all  persons  claiming  as 
volunteers  under  him ;  though  certain  distinctions  have  been  admitted  as  to  cred- 
itors, which  are  not  material  to  the  present  case.  And  in  general  the  rule  has 
been  the  same,  whether  the  trust  of  the  term  be  created  by  express  declaration, 
or  arise  by  construction  and  judgment  of  this  court.  On  this  ground  are  the 
cases  of  Tiffin  v.  Tiffin,  2  Ch.  Cas.  49  and  66,  and  Vem.  1 ;  Best  v.  Stamford. 
2  Tern.  420 ;  and  Pieced,  in  Chanc.  262 ;  Haytor  n.  Rod,  1  P.  WiU.  S60 ;  Whit- 
church V.  Whitchurch,  before  the  Lords  Comniissioners,  1725,  2  P.  Will.  236, 
and  Lady  Dudley  V-  Lord  Dudley,  Precedents  in  Chancery,  211,  2  Ch.  Caa. 
160,  which  was  a  cause  on  the  custom  of  London.  Ail  these  cases  were  dted  at 
(be  bar;  and  I  choose  to  put  them  together  without  stating  them  particularly, 
because  they  all  tend  only  to  prove  this  general  proposition.  But,  although  in 
all  these  cases  this  court  considers  the  trust  of  the  term  as  annexed  to  the  inher- 
itance ;  yet  the  legal  estate  of  ttte  term  is  always  separate  from  it,  and  must  be 
so ;  otherwise  it  would  be  merged.  And  this  gives  the  court  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  such  terms,  as  a  guard  and  protection  to  an  equitable  owner  of  the 
inheritance  against  mesne  conveyances,  which  would  carry  the  fee  at  common 
law ;  or  to  a  person,  who  is  both  legal  and  equitable  owner  of  the  inheritance, 
against  such  mesne  encumbrances,  as  he  ought  not  to  be  affected  with  in  con- 
science. And  here  the  court  oflen  disannexes  the  trust  of  the  term  from  the 
strict  legal  fee ;  but  still  in  support  of  right." 
>  Sugden  on  Tenders,  ch.  9,  §  2,  n.  7,  p.  450. 
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§  999.  Still,  although  the  trust  or  beHe&t  of  the  term  is  annexed , 
to  the  inheritance,  the  legal  interest  of  tbe  term  remains  distinct 
and  separate  from  it  at  lav,  and  the  whole  benefit  and  advantage  to 
be  made  of  the  term  arises  from  this  separation.  For,  if  tvo  or 
more  persons  have  dums  upon  the  inheritance  under  diS^rent 
titles,  a  term  of  years  attendant  upon  it  is  still  so  distinct  from  it, 
that,  if  any  one  of  them  obtains  an  assignment  of  it,  then  (unless 
he  is  affected  hj  some  of  the  circumstances  which  equil7  considers 
as  fraudulent,  or  as  otherwise  controlUng  his  rights)  he  will  be  en- 
titled, both  at  law  and  in  equity,  to  the  estate  for  the  whole  contin' 
uance  of  the  term,  to  tbe  utter  exclusion  of  all  the  other  claimants. 
This,  if  the  term  is  of  long  duration,  absolutely  deprives  all  the 
other  claimants  of  every  kind  of  benefit  in  the  land.^ 

§  1000.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  A.  purchases  an  estate  which, 
previous  to  his  purchase,  bad  been  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  and 
charged  with  every  kind  of  encumbrance  to  which  real  properly  is 
subject ;  in  this  case  A.  and  tbe  other  purchasers,  and  all  the  en- 
cumbrancers have  equal  claim  upon  the  estate.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expressiou,  that  their  equity  is  equal.  But,  if  there  is  a 
term  of  years  subsisting  in  the  estabe,  which  was  created  prior  to 
the  purchases,  mortgages,  or  other  encumbrances,  and  A.  procures 
an  assignment  of  it  in  trust  for  himself,  this  gives  him  the  legal  in- 
terest in  the  lands  diiring  the  continuance  of  the  term,  absolutely 
discharged  from,  and  unaffected,  by  any  of  the  purchases,  mortgages^ 
and  other  encumbrances,  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the'  term, 
but  prior  to  his  own  purchase.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression in  assignmente  of  terms,  that  they  are  to  protect  the 
purchaser  from  all  mesne  encumbrances.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  A.,  to  be  entitled  in  equity  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  term,  muHt 
have  all  the  following  requisites :  he  must  be  a  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration;  his  purchase  must,  in  all  respecte,  be  a 
fkir  purchase,  and  free  from  every  kind  of  fraud  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase  he  must  have  no  notice  of  the  prior  conveyance, 
mortgage  charge,  or  other  encumbrance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
mortgagees,  lessees,  and  other  encumbraucers  are  purchasers  in 
^is  sense,  to  the  amount  of  their  several  charges,  interests,  or 
rights.  If  any  person  of  this  description,  unaffected  by  notice  or 
fraud,  takes  a  defective  conveyance  or  assignment  of  the  fee,  or  of 

'  Co.  IJtt.  290  b,  BuUer'B  note  (1),  §  la 
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any  estate  carved  out  of  it,  defective  either  by  reason  of  some  prior 
conv^ance,  or  some  prior  chai^  or  eDcumbrance ;  and  if  he  also 
takes  an  assignment  of  a  term  to  a  trustee  for  himself,  or  to  him- 
self, where  he  takes  the  conveyance  of  the  inheritance  to  his  trus- 
tee ;  in  each  of  these  cases  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
term ;  that  is,  he  may  use  the  legal  estate  of  the  term  to  defend 
his  possession  during  the  continuance  of  the  term ;  or,  if  he 
has  lost  the  possession,  to  recover  it  at  common  law,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  claimants  prior  to  his  purchase,  but  subsequent  to  his 
term.^ 

§  1001.  At  the  common  law  all  terms  for  years  are  (as  has  been 
intimated)  deemed  to  be  terms  in  gross.^  And  courts  of  equity, 
when  tiiey  bold  terms  for  years  to  be  attendant  upon  the  inheri- 
tance, always  do  so  by  aSecting  the  person,  holding  the  term,  with 
a  trust  for  that  purpose,  either  upon  the  express  declaration  of  the 
parties,  or  by  implication  of  law.  If  the  term  is  made  attendant 
upon  the  inheritance  by  express  declaration,  it  is  immaterial  wheth- 
er the  term,  if  it  wore  in  the  same  hands  with  tJie  inheritance, 
would  or  would  not  have  merged  ;  or  whether  it  be  subject  to 
some  ulterior  limitation,  to  which  the  inheritance  is  not  subject ; 
for  the  express  declaration  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  attendant 
upon  the  inheritance.  But,  if  the  term  is  to  be  made  attendant 
upon  the  inheritance  by  implication  of  law,  then  it  is  necessaiy 
tliat  it  should  not  be  subject  to  any  other  limitatioo,  and  that  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance  should  be  entitled  to  the  whole  trust  in 
the  term.'    The  general  rule  is,  that  where  the  same  person  has 

'  Ibid.  The  irhole  of  these  lut  two  sections  hsve  been  copied  almost  verbt- 
tim  from  Mr.  Butler's  le&rned  not«  to  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  §  13,  which  gives  n  thor- 
ough, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  condensed  view  of  the  doctriuea  of  equitj  od  this 
subject.  The  notes  of  Ur.  Fonblanque  on  the  same  subject  are  highly  valuable. 
3  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  4,  g  3,  not«8  (i),  (0.  S  4,  and  note  (o).  The  basis  of 
the  general  statements  by  each  of  these  distinguished  authors  will  be  found  in 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Uardwicke  in  the  case  of  Willoughbj-  r.  Willoughbj,  1  Terra 
Bep.  765.  See  also  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch,  9,  S  8,  p.  S87,  to  462  (7th  edit.) ; 
id.  p.  610  to  629  (,9tb  edit.)  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  406  to  413 ;  Powell  on  Mort.  ch. 
B,  p.  189,  390 ;  id.  464  to  613,  and  the  notes  of  Coventiy  and  Hughe*. 

*  WilioDghby  o.  WiUoughbjr,  1  Term  Hep.  765;  Scott  0.  FenhouUet,  1  Bra. 
Ch.  69.  70. 

»  8  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  eh.  4,  S  3,  note  (i)  ;  Scott  v.  Fenhoullet.  1  Bra.  Ch.  70, 
and  Mr.  Belt's  notes.  If  there  be  a  substantial  intervening  interest  in  a  third 
person,  there  the  terra  will  not  by  implication  or  without  an  express  declaration 
be  attendant  apon  the  inheritance.    Scott  v.  Fenhoullet,  1  Bro.  Ch.  69,  70,  and 
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the  inheritance  and  the  term  in  himBelf,  althoagh  he  has  in  one 
the  eqaitable  interest,  and  in  the  other  the  legal  intereBt,  thene  the 
inheritance  b;  implicatioD  draws  to  itself  the  term,  and  makes  that 
attendant  upon  it.  For,  as  at  law,  if  the  legal  estate  in  the  term 
and  in  the  inheritance  come  into  the  same  hand,  the  tarm  is 
merged,  and  the  estate  goes  to  the  heir ;  so  io  equity,  vhere  the 
one  estate  is  equitable,  and  the  other  legal,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
mei^er ;  and  the  trust  of  the  term  will  follow  the  inheritance.^ 

§  1002.  But,  although  a  term  may  be  so  attendant  upon  the  in- 
heritance; yet,  as  the  legal  estate  in  it  remuns  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  inheritance  at  law,  it  may  at  any  time  be  disannezed 
therefrom  by  the  proper  acts  of  the  parUes  in  interest,  and  be 
turned  into  a  term  in  gross  at  law.  And  a  term  so  attendant  be- 
comes a  term  in  gross,  when  it  fails  of  a  freehold  to  support  it,  or 
it  is  divided  from  the  inheritance  by  different  limitations  from 
those  of  the  latter.'  In  many  cases,  the  distinction  between  terms 
in  gross  and  terms  attendant  upon  the  inheritance,  is  highly  impoi^ 
tant ;  the  former  being  generally  treated  as  mere  personalty ;  the 
latter,  aa  partaking  of  the  realty,  and  following  the  fate  of  the  in- 
heritance. Thus,  for  example,  a  term  attendant  upon  the  inher- 
itance will  not  pass  by  a  will  not  executed,  so  as  to  pass  real  estate 
under  the  statute  of  frauds.  So,  such  a  term  is  real  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir ;  for  the  statute  of  frauds  having  made  a  trust  in 
fee  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  the  term,  which  follows  the  in- 
heritance, and  is  subject  to  all  the  chai^^  which  would  afTect  the 
inheritance,  must  also  be  real  assets.^  On  the  contrary,  a  term  in 
gross  is  personal  assets  only.* 

§  1003.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of 
these  commentaries  to  go  at  large  into  all  the  doctrines  of  courts 
of  equity  in  regard  to  terms  for  years,  created  upon  special  trusts. 

Ur.  Belt'i  Dotea.  Sogdea  on  Tendon,  ch.  9,  3  fi,  irt.  6,  p.  45C  to  459  (TUi 
edit.)  ;  id.  p.  681  to  626  (9fli  edit.)- 

'  Ciqwl  V.  ffirdler,  9  Ve«.  610 ;  Best  c.  Stamford,  2  Freom.  288 ;  e.  C.  Preo. 
Cb.  262 ;  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  9,  S  2,  ftrt.  6,  p.  466  to  469  (7th  edit.)  ;  id.  p. 
531  to  626  (9tli  edit.);  Whitcharcb  P.  Whitchurch,  2  F.  Will.  836;  Siduii]r  t>. 
SbeUy,  19  Tei.  362 ;  Kelly  v.  Fewer,  2  Ball  &  BeatL  263. 

■  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb.  4,  §  3,  and  notes  (i).  (I)  ;  Willoti|^b7'  v.  Willonghb]', 
I  T.  a.  766.  770. 

*  8  FonbL  Eq.  B.  2,  di.  4,  §  6,  and  notes  (r),  («)  ;  Sngden  on  Tendon,  ch. 
9.  f  2,  art.  7,  p.  459  to  461 ;  id.  p.  636  to  628  (9th  edit.). 

•  Ibid, 
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It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  where  such  terms  are  created 
to  raise  portions  for  children  upon  marriage  settlements,  and  the 
settler  also  personall;  coyenants  to  pay  such  portions,  the  real  es- 
tate is  considered  as  ^e  primary  fund,  and  the  personal  estate  of 
the  covenanter  as  auxiliary  only.^  If  there  be  no  such  personal 
covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  portions,  but  only  a  covenant  to 
settle  lands,  and  to  raise  a  term  of  years  out  of  the  lands  for  secur- 
ing the  portions,  in  such  a  case,  even  although  there  be  a  bond  to 
perform  the  covenant,  the  portions  are  not  in  any  event  payable 
out  of  bis  personal  estate.^ 

■  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  327,  398;  Lechmere  v.  GhultOD,  16  Yes.  197,  198;  taO*, 
S  674.  676  i  poH,  §  1248,  1249. 

■  Ibid. ;  Edwards  n.  Freeman,  S  F.  Will.  437,  438.  Verj  iutric&te  qvettaou 
have  arisen,  a»  to  the  time  when  porUont  are  to  be  raised  bf  truateea  for  the  ben- 
efit of  children,  especially  upon  reversiooary  intereata.  Upon  this  subject  I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  quote  a  paiaage  from  the  learned  commentaries  of  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent.  (4  Kent.  Cotcm.  Led.  68,  p.  148  to  150.  3d  edit.)  "  A  y«ry 
vexations  question  has  been  agitated,  and  has  distressed  the  English  courts,  from 
the  c&rly  case  of  GraTea  c.  Maltison,  down  to  the  recent  decisioD  in  Wynter  v. 
Bold,  aa  to  the  time  at  which  money  provided  for  children's  portions  may  be 
raised  by  sale,  or  mortgage  of  a  reversionary  term.  The  history  of  the  qneation 
is  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  as  a  legal  curiosity,  and  a  sample  of  the  per- 
plexity and  micertunty  with  which  complicated  settlements  '  rolled  in  tangles,' 
and  anbtle  disputation,  and  eternal  doubts,  will  insensibly  encumber  and  oppress 
a  free  and  dvilixed  system  of  Jurisprudence.  If  nothing  appears  to  gainsay  it, 
the  period  at  which  they  are  to  be  raised  is  presumed  to  have  been  intended  to 
he  that  which  woold  be  most  bene&ial  to  those  for  whom  the  portions  were  pro- 
vided. If  the  term  for  providing  portions  ceases  to  be  contingent,  and  becomes 
a  vested  reminder  in  trustees,  to  raise  portions  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  after 
the  death  of  the  parents,  and  payable  to  the  daughters  coming  of  age,  or  mai^ 
riage,  a  court  of  equity  baa  allowed  a  portion  to  be  raised  by  sale  or  mortgage 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  parents,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  life-estate.  The  par- 
ent's death  is  anticipated,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the  children.  The 
resnlt  of  the  very  protracted  series  of  these  discussions  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  is,  that  if  an  estate  be  settled  to  the  use  of  the  father  fbr  life,  renuunder  to 
the  mother  for  life,  remainder  to  the  sons  of  the  marriage  in  strict  settlement, 
and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  with  renuinder  to  trnslees  to  raise  portions,  and 
the  mother  dies  without  male  issne  and  leaves  issue  female,  the  term  is  vested  in 
remainder  in  the  trustees ;  and  they  may  sell  or  mortgage  such  a  reversionary 
term,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  surviving  parent,  for  the  pm!pOBe  of  raising  the  por- 
tions; unless  the  contingencies,  on  which  the  portions  were  to  become  vested, 
had  not  happened,  or  there  was  a  manifest  intent  that  tiie  term  should  not  he 
•old  or  mortgaged  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parents,  nor  until  it  had  become  vested 
in  the  trustees  in  posaession.  The  inclinatioD  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been 
against  raising  porUons  out  of  reversionary  terms  by  sale  or  mortgage,  in  the 
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CHAPTER  XXTE. 

KOBTQAGES. 

[*910M.  The  getieral  definition  of  martgrngea. 

3  100&-10tl.  The  germ  of  common-law  mortgkgei  in  the  citII  kiir. 

S  1012.   At  common  Uw  the  mortgagor  wu  inbjected  to  hudihipt. 

S 1018.   la  eqnitj  a  mortgage,  eren  after  forfeiture,  m  a  «ecnii^. 

$  1011.  The  equitable  doctrine  of  mortgage*  long  in  matoring. 

S  1016.  In  eqnity,  the  mortgagor  ii  treated  u  the  owner  of  the  lawL 

9  1016.   The  mortgagee's  interest  ii  merely  that  of  a  lecority. 

j  1016  a.  If  he  take  powenion,  ia  accoautable  fbr  rents  and  profit*. 

S  1016  a  and  note.   The  mode  of  ^tpljiog  rents  and  profits. 

{  1016  b.  Is  entitled  to  compeiualioD  fbr  neceisar/  repain.  * 

J  1016, 1016  b.  Both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  maj  be  enjoined  from  waste. 

S  1016  e.   The  pnrchaier  maj  insiBt  upon  keeping  encnmbrancea  on  fbot. 

S  1016  d.  TIte  purchaser  of  an  equitj  of  redemption  compelled  to  respond  to  the 


}  lOLT.   The  mortg^or  holds  as  owner,  but  may  not  commit  waste. 

9  1018.   The  eaaentiat  qualitj  to  create  a  mortage  ii  a  deht. 

{  1018  a.  Mortgage  maj  be  released  by  Borrender  of  defeauince. 

S  1018  b.  Where  the  &cts  are  doublAii  courts  Incline  to  treat  conditional  deeds 


5  lOIB  c.   No  stipulation  will  defhat  mortgagor's  equity. 

S  lOlB  d.   The  assignee  takes  it  sulgect  to  all  equities. 

S  1018  e.  Efihct  of  payment  of  the  debt  upon  the  title. 

3  1019.  The  equity  of  redemptiun  not  baired  by  expreu  agreement. 

{  1030,  1020  a.   Equitable  mortgages  created  by  deposit  of  title-deeds . 

S  1021.   All  rested  estates  may  be  mortgaged. 

S  1021a.   Subsequenttitieacquiredhymortgagorenures  telhebenefltofmortgagee. 

S  1022.  How  hi  one  bariDg  a  power  to  setl  may  mortgage. 

}  1023.   All  persons  haiing  a  rested  interest  may  redeem. 

S  1023  a,  1028  b.  Effect  of  mortgage  to  secure  fnture  adrances. 

i  1028  c.  Subject  further  discuseed. 

{1028^.  Notice  required  of  eabeeqoenteiMnmbruioes. 

S  1023  <.  Discharge  of  mortgage  and  reconveyance. 

j  1024.   The  mortgagee's  remedy  by  the  dril  law. 

S  102S.  The  sale  of  the  premises  the  more  equitable  remedy. 

§  1026.  English  remedy  fbreclosmv,  naless  in  special  cases. 

91027.   This  hasled  to  the  insertion  of  powersof  sale. 

9  1027  a.   Such  powers  construed  &vorablj. 


liTetime  of  the  parent,  as  leading  to  a  aac^fice  of  the  interests  of  the  person  m 
rerernon  or  remainder.  And  modern  settiements  usually  contain  a  prohibitory 
cLtnw  against  it,"     PoH,  §  1248,  1249. 
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{  1028.  Od  bilb  to  redeem,  Mmetiines  manhal  Becoritiei. 

S  1028  a.  Bight  to  redeem  barred  in  twenty  jeait, 

S  1028  b.   So  aim  of  the  right  of  the  mortgagee  tp  fbredoae. 

{  lOSO.  Diflbrence  between  a  mortgage  and  pledge  of  perional  eitate. 

%  1031.  Equi^  of  redemption  in  chattel*  fbrecloaed  bj  tale. 

g  1032.  Bill  to  redeem  not  proper  In  caaei  of  pledge. 

{  loss.  FmecIoiDre  in  equity  the  effectual  remedy  for  the  pledgee. 

{  1084.   Subsequent  adTancea  preanmed  to  be  a  lien  on  the  pledge. 

S  10S5.   Thi«  mieia  analogy  to  that  of  the  cinl  law. 

S  lOSfi  a.  Prita'  equities  acquired,  by  notice,  or  purchate  of  legal  title, 

$  1086  b.  How  the  intereat  of  mor^agor  or  leisor  of  penonal^  !i  liable  to  execution. 

{  lOSfi  c.  Mortgage  ezdnguiihed  bj  payment  of  debt,  &c, 

S  10S6  d.  Mortgage  paid  cannot  be  made  seemly  fbr  ftirther  advance ;  but  if  ao 
•gieed,  eqni^  will  not  interfere. 

S  1086  e.  How  mortgage  of  penonalty  Ib  waived  or  estiagiiiihed. 

{  10S6/  The  mortgagee  may  accept  from  apart-owner  of  the  equiqrofi«deniptioD 
hi*  proportion  of  the  mortgage  debt 

S  10S6  g.  Ennmeration  of  otlier  caaes  and  pointi  decided.] 

§"1004.  In  the  next  place  as  to  mortgagee.  It  is  wboll;  an- 
necesaarj  to  enter  into  a  minute  examiuation  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  this  veil  known  and  uaiversally  receiyed  secnrity  in  tlie 
countries  goTemed  bj  the  common  lav.  During  the  existence  of 
the  system  of  feudal  tenures  in  its  full  rigor,  mortgages  coxild  have 
had  no  existence  in  English  jurisprudence,  aa  they  were  incompat* 
ible  with  the  leading  objects  of  that  system.^  Tlie  maxim  of  the 
feudal  law  was  "  Feudalia,  invito  domino,  ant  agnatis,  nou  recte 
subjiciuntur  hypotiiecGe,  quamvis  fructus,  posse  esse,  receptum 
est."  '  But,  as  soon  kb  the  general  right  of  alienation  of  real  prop- 
erty was  admitted,  the  necessitieB  of  the  people  almost  immedi- 
ately led  to  the  introduction  of  mortgages.'  Littleton  has 
enumerated  two  sorts,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
vadium  vivum,  and  vadium  Tnortuum.*  The  latter  was,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  called  a  mort^^f^,  from  two  French  words,  mart  (mortuum, 
or  dead),  and  gaffe  (^vadiitm  piffmia,  or  pledge),  because,  if  not 
redeemed  at  the  stipulated  time,  it  was  dead  to  the  debtor.^  The 
former  was  called  simply  a  living   pledge,  in  contradistinction  to 

■  GiauvUle,  Lib.  10,  cap.  6. 

'  B&c.  Abridg.  Mortg^gt,  A;  2  Foobl.  £q.  B.  S,  cb.  1,  g  1,  note  (a). 

'  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  S,  cb.  1,  S  1,  and  note  (a) ;  Bac.  Abridg.  Mortgage,  A. 

*  Litt-  §  327,  832 ;  Co.  Litt.  202  6,  205  a. 

*  Glanville  aeema  to  give  a  lomewhat  different  explanation.  Mortunm  vadium 
didtnr  illud,  aijta  fructus  vel  redito^interim  percept  in  uuUo  ae  acqnietant. 
Glanv.  Ijb.  10,  cap.  6 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  136,  l37  (&d  edit.)  and 
note  (&}. 
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the  latter,  for  the  reasou  givea  hj  Lord  Ooke.  "  Vivum  autem 
dicitur  vadium,  quia  uunquam  moritur  ex  aiiquft  parte,  quod  ex 
Buia  proreutubus  acquiratur."  ^  Thus,  if  a  man  borrowed  £100 
of  auotker,  and  made  over  an  estate  of  lands  to  him,  until  he  re- 
ceived the  same  sum  out  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  land,  it 
was  called  a  vivum  vadUim ;  tot  neither  the  money  nor  the  land 
dieth  or  is  lost.  But,  if  a  feoffment  was  made  of  laud,  upon  con- 
dition that,  if  the  feoffer  paid  to  the  feoffee  the  sum  of  £100  on  a 
certain  daj,  he  might  re-enter  on  the  land ;  there,  if  he  did  not 
paj  the  sum  at  the  day,  he  could  not,  at  the  oommoo  law,  after- 
wards re-enter ;  but  (as  Littleton  said)  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  him  for  ever,  and  so  dead  to  him.  And,  if  he  did  pay  at  the 
day,  then  the  {dedge  was  dead  as  to  the  feoffee  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
feofifee  was  called  tenant  in  mortgage,  the  estate  being  mortaam 


%  1005.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  notion  of 
mortgages,  and  of  the  redemption  thereof,  in  the  Snglish  law,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  although  Mr.  Butler  contends  that 
tliey  were  strictly  founded  on  the  common-law  doctrine  of  condi- 
tions.* Whatever  truth  there  may  be  In  this  latter  observation,  as 
to  the  origin  of  mortgages  of  lauds  in  t)ie  English  law,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  notion  of  the  equity  of  redemption  was  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  that  it  is  purely  the  creature  of  oourta  of 
equity.*  In  the  Roman  law  tliere  were  two  sorts  of  transfers  of 
jH-operty,  as  security  for  debts ;  namely,  the  jn^nw*  and  the  h^pothe- 
ca.  The  pignut,  or  pledge,  was  when  any  thing  was  plec^ed  aa  a 
security  for  money  lent,  and  the  possession  thereof  was  passed  to 
the  creditor,  upon  the  condition  of  returning  it  to  the  owner  when 
the  debt  was  ptud.  The  hypotkeca  was,  when  the  thing  pledged 
was  not  delivered  to  the  creditor,  but  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  debtor.^    In  respect  to  what  was  called  an  hypothecary  ac- 

■  Co.  Litt.  205  a. 

*  LittletoD,  S  3^;  Co.  Litt.  30S  a;  3  Black.  Comm.  167. 

'  In  respect  to  mortgaget  of  laode,  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Butler  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  great  coneidenition ;  for  Littleton  expresalf  puts  mortgages  at  estates 
on  cODdition.  In  reipect  to  mortgagea  and  pledges  of  persoiul  property,  there 
nifty  have  been  oripnally  a  distinctioD,  borrowed  from  the  ciril  law.  GlaDville, 
lib.  10,  cap.  6.  Courts  of  equity,  in  %  great  variety  of  cases  of  both  sorts,  act 
npon  the  principles  of  the  civil  law. 

'  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1,  note'  (a). 

*  Halifax,  Roman  Law,  cb.  16,  p.  63 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Mortgage,  A ;     The  Brig 
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tion  there  was  no  difference  between  tbem.  "  Inter  pignus  "  (says 
the  Institutes)  "  autem  et  hypotbecam  (quantum  ad  actionem  hypo- 
thecariam  attioet)  nihil  interest ;  nam  de  qua  re  inter  creditorem  et 
debitorem  convenerit,  nt  sit  pro  debito  obligata,  utraque  hac  appel- 
latione  continetar.  Sed  in  aliis  differentia  est.  Nam  piguoris  ap- 
pellatione  earn  proprie  rem  contineri  dicimus,  que  simnl  etiam 
traditur  creditori ;  masime  si  mobilis  sit.  At  earn  qnse  sine  tradi- 
tione  iiuda  conrentione  tenetur,  proprie  hypothecs  appellatione  con- 
tineri dicimas." '  The  Digest  states  tlie  distinctioQ  with  still  more 
pregnant  brevity.  "  Proprie  pignus  dicimus,  quod  ad  creditorem 
transit ;  bypothecam,  cum  non  transit,  ueo  possessio  ad  credito- 
rem." ' 

§  1006.  In  the  Boman  law,  it  seems  that  the  word  pigma  waa 
often  used  indiscriminately  to  describe  botli  species  of  securities, 
whetlier  applied  to  movables  or  immovables.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
the  Digest:  "Pignus  contrahitur  non  sola  traditione,  sed  etiam 
nuda  conventione,  etsi  non  traditum  est."  *  But,  in  an  exact  sense, 
'pigmu  was  properly  applied  to  movables,  and  hypotkeea  to  immova- 
bles. "  Pignus  appellatum "  i(sayB  the  Digest)  "  a  pugno,  quia 
res  qute  pignori  dantur,  manu  traduutur.  Unde  etiam  videri 
potest  verum  esse,  quod  quidam  putant,  pignus  proprie  rei  mobilis 
oonstituti."  *  So  that  it  answered  very  nearly  to  the  corresponding 
term  pledge  in  the  common  law,  which,  although  sometimes  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  include  mortgages  of  land,  is,  in  the  stricter 
sense,  confined  to  the  pawn  and  deposit  of  personal  property.  In 
the  Roman  law,  however,  there  was  generally  no  substantial  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
parties,  between  movables  and  immovables,  whether  pledged  or 
hypothecated.  But  in  the  common  law,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  difference  as  to  rights  and  remedies  between  a  pledge  of  per- 


Nestor,  1  Smnner,  81,  82 ;  Yinn.  ad  Inst  Lib.  3,  tit.  15,  Comm.  1,  S ;  Rjkll  v. 
Bolle,  1  Atk.  166,  167 ;  Stoi?  on  Bailments,  g  286. 

■  Jujtin.  Init.  Lib.  1,  tit.  6,  §7;  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit  1,1.  6,g  1;  Vinn.adLut. 
Lib.  8,  tit.  16. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  18,  tjt  7, 1.  9,  §  2. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  13,  tit.  7, 1.  1. 

•  Dig.  Lib,  60,  tit.  16,  1.  288,  g  S;  Fothier,  Faud.  Lib.  20,  tit.  1,  n.  I;  1 
Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  1,  art.  1 ;  Yinn.  ad  Inat.  4,  tit.  6,  g  8,  Comm.  112 ;  id 
Lib.  3,  tit.  15,  g  4,  and  Comm.  1 ;  Stoi?  od  Bailmenta,  §  266 ;  Bjall  tr.  Boides, 
1  Yei.  368 ;  s.  0.  1  Atk.  166,  167. 
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aooal  property  and  a  mortage  of  real  estate,  or  even  of  persoDal 
property,  is  very  marked  and  important.' 

§  1007.  lu  tlie  Soman  law  there  were  two  Borta  of  actions,  ap- 
plicable to  pledges  and  liypothecations ;  the  action  called  actio  pig- 
neratitia,  and  that  called  actio  hypoOucaria.  The  former  was 
properly  an  action  in  pertonam,  and  divisible  into  iwo  sorts :  (1.) 
Actio  direeta,  which  lay  in  favor  of  the  debtor  against  the  creditor, 
to  compel  him  to  restore  the  pledge  when  the  debt  had  been  paid ; ' 
(2.)  Actio  contraria,  which  lay  in  favor  of  the  creditor  against  the 
debtor,  to  recover  the  proper  value  or  compensation,  when  the 
latter  had  retained  poasession  of  the  pledge,  or  when  the  title 
to  it  had  failed  by  fraud  or  otherwise ;  or  when  the  creditor  sought 
compensation  for  expenses  upon  it.^  The  actio  hifpothecaria,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  strictly  tn  rem,  and  was  given  to  tlie  creditor 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  pledge,  in  whosever  hands  it  might  be.* 

§  1008.  Without  dwelling  more  upon  topics  of  this  aort,  which 
are  purely  tecbnieal,  it  may  be  useful  to  state,  as  illustrative*  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  admitted  into  equity  jurisprudence,  that, 
under  the  civil  law,  although  the  debt  for  which  the  mortgage  or 
pledge  was  given,  was  not  paid  at  tlie  stipulated  time,  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  property  of  the  debtor  therein. 
It  simply  clothed  the  creditor  with  the  authority  to  sell  tJie  pledge 
and  reimburse  himself  for  his  debt,  interest,  and  expenses ;  and 
the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  then  belonged  to  the  debtor.* 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  to  justify  such  a  sale, 
it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  be  made  under  a  decretal  order 
of  some  court  npou  the  application  of  the  creditor.  But  although 
the  creditor  was  at  liberty  to  make  such  an  application,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  might  not  act,  in  ordinary  cases,  witiiout  any  such 
judicial  sanction,  after  giring  the  proper  notice  of  the  intended 
sale,  as  prescribed  by  law,  to  the  debtor.    When  the  debtor  could 

■  See  i  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  66,  p.  138,  139  (3d  edit) ;  Stoiy  on  Bailments, 
i  286,  387;  1  PoweU  on  Mortg.  S,  by  Coventry,  and  Hughes,  and  Rand. 

•  Jast.  In«t.  Lib.  8,  tit.  16,  8  4;  Tmn.  ad  Inst.  Lib.  3,  tit.  15.  Comm.  2,  3. 

»  Dig.  Lib.  13,  tit.  7, 1.  3,  8,  9;  Pothier.  Pand.  Lib.  18,  tit.  7,  n.  24  to  29; 
Vmn.  ad  InsL  Lib.  3,  tit.  15,  §  4,  Comm.  2,  3 ;  id.  Lib.  4,'  tit.  6,  §  8,  Comm.  6. 
Tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Powell  respecting  tbe  Actio  Figneratitia  and  Hypothecaria 
ie  Dot  accante.     See  1  Brown,  Ciril  Law,  204,  note  (8). 

*  Tinn.  ad  lost.  Lib.  3,  tit.  15,  §  4,  Comm.  8 ;  id.  Lib.  4,  tit.  6,  §  8,  Comm. 
1,  2 ;  Fotliier,  Pand.  Lib.  20,  tit.  1,  §  29  to  36. 

■  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib,  20,  tit.  6;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  S  3,  art.  1. 
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not  be  found,  and  notice  could  not  be  ^ren  to  bim,  such  a  decretal 
order  seemB  to  bare  been  necessary.^  And,  vbere  a  sale  could 
not  be  effected,  a  decree,  in  the  nature  of  a  foreclostiTe,  conld  be 
obtained  under  certain  circumstances,  by  which  the  absolute  prop- 
erty would  be  vested  in  the  creditor,' 

§  1009.  Tbia  authority  to  make  a  sale  might  be  exercised,  not 
only  when  it  was  expressly  so  agreed  between  the  parties,  but  when 
the  agreement  between  them  was  silent  on  the  subject.  Even  an 
agreement  between  tiiem,  that  there  should  be  no  sale,  was  so  far 
invalid,  that  a  decretal  order  of  sale  might  be  obtained  upon  the 
application  of  the  creditor.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  tlie  agree- 
ment it  was  expressly  stipulated  that,  if  the  debt  was  not  paid  at 
the  day,  the  property  should  belong  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  the 
debt,  such  a  stipulation  was  held  void,  as  being  inhuman  and  un- 
just.* 

§  1010.  In  some  cases,  also,  by  the  civil  law,  a  sort  of  tacking  of 
debts  could  be  insisted  on  by  the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor ; 
hut  not  against  intermediate  incumbrancers.'    And  where  mova- 

>  1  Bro.  Civ.  Law,  201,  noUi  (8) ;  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  31, 1.  3,  §  1  to  3 ;  Hnn- 
ecc.  Elem.  Pud.  Fa.  4.  tit.  6,  g  37  to  44 ;  Story  on  BailmeDta,  S  309 ;  Cortelyon 
V.  Lansing,  2  Cftinet,  Cat.  £[t.  213. 

»  •  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  34,  1.  3,  §  2,  3 ;  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  20,  tit.  5,  n.  31 ;  Vinn. 
ad  Inat.  Lib.  2,  tit.  8.  Comm.  2.  3 ;  Stoi7  on  BailmenU,  §  309.  But  see  4  Kent. 
Comm.  Lect.  68,  p.  138,  139  (3d  edit.). 

*  1  Bro.  Giv.  Law,  203,  204 ;  1  Douat,  B.  8,  tit.  1,  g  3,  art.  9,  10 ;  Dig.  Lib. 
13,  tit.  7,  L  4;  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tiL  28,  1.  14;  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  20,  titi  6,  n.  1 
toO. 

•  DonuU,B.  3,  tit.  1,  §3,  art.ll;  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  35.  L  8 ;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
LecL  58,  p.  186,  note  (a)  (3d  edit.). 

■  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  27, 1.  1 ;  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  4,  1.  20 ;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1, 
g  3,  art,  3,  4.  In  a  note  to  the  former  volume  (S  415,  note  (I).  P>  392,  §  420, 
and  notea),  it  wu  itated,  that  the  doctrine  of  tacking  mortgages  was  not  known 
in  the  civil  law.  Of  coune,  tbe.remarkt  tbers  made  were  applicable  to  the  case 
of  tacking  a  firat  and  third  iDortga.ge,  to  the  eicluaion  of  an  intermediate  mort- 
gagee ;  and  not  what  majr  be  called  a  tacking  of  debts  by  the  mortgagee,  in  the 
caie  of  K  mortgagor  leeking  redemption.  It  is  clear,  that  the  civil  law,  in  the 
CAM  of  tb«  morigsgor  seeking  to  redeem,  did  not  permit  it,  nulesa  the  mortgagor 
paid,  not  onlj  the  debt  for  which  the  mortgage  wai  given,  bnt  all  other  debts  due 
to  the  mortgagee.  Si  in  poaaetsione  fneria  constitutua  (sajs  the  Code)  niai  ea 
qsoqae  pecnnia  tibi  a  debitors  raddalur,  vel  oSeratnr,  qun  sine  pignore,  debetur, 
esm  restituere  propter  ezceptionem  doli  mali  non  t^ogeria.  Jure  enim  cont^ndis, 
debitores  earn  soUm  pecunism,  cujas  nomine  ea  pignora  obligaverunt,  offerentea 
aadiri  non  oportere,  niai  pro  ilia  aatiafecerint,  quam  mntuam  nmpliciter  accepe- 
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bles  and  immoTables  were  included  in  the  same  mortgage,  and 
movables  were  first  to  be  sold,  and  applied  in  tlie  'course  of  pay- 
ment.' 

§  1011.  Tliese  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  some  strong  anal- 
ogies between  the  Boman  law  and  the  equity  Jurisprudence  of 
England  on  tlie  subject  of  mort^agea,  and  to  evince  the  probabil- 
ity, if  not  the  certainty,  that  the  latter  baa  silently  borrowed  some 
of  its  doctrines  from  the  former  source."  But  to  develop  tbem  at 
lai^  would  occupy  too  much  space ;  and  we  may  now,  therefore, 

rant.  Bat  then  it  is  immedifttdj  added,  tht,t  thit  doea  not  apply  to  the  cue  of 
■  e«cond  creditor.  Quod  in  «ecundo  creditore  locum  non  habet ;  nee  enim  ne- 
ceosibu  ei  iuipooitar  chirographariumetiam  debitum  priori  creditore  offerre. 
(Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  27, 1.  1.)  For  it  was  expressly  held  in  the  ciTil  Uw,  that,  where 
tbere  waa  a  fint  mortgage,  and  then  a  second  mortgage,  and  then  the  first  mort- 
gagee lent, another  sum  to  tlie  debtor,  he  could  not  tack  it  against  the  second  , 
mortgagee.  Pothier,  Fand.  Lib.  20,  tit.  4,  n.  10;  Dig.  Lib.  2U,  tit.  4, 1.  20. ' 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  (i  Kent,  Coram.  Lect.  68,  p.  136,  note  (a)  ;  idem,  p.  175, 
176.  Sd  edit.),  has  said,  that,  in  the  civil  law,  tbe  mortgagee  was  even  allowed 
to  tack  another  encumbrance  to  his  own,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  preference  over 
an  intemtediale  encumbrance ;  for  which  he  dtea  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  4,  1.  9.  If, 
ns  I  presume,  his  meaning  is,  that  the  tacking  gave  a  preference  over  the  inter- 
mediate encumbrancer,  with  great  deference,  I  do  not  find  that  the  passage  cited 
lupports  the  doctrine ;  and  it  seems  contrary  to  the  passages  already  cited  iVont 
Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  27, 1.  1,  and  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  4, 1. 20.  There  are  other  passages 
in  the  Code,  on  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  mortgagee  acquiring  the  rights  of  a 
first  mortgagee,  by  paying  his  mortgage,  and  thereby  confirming  bis  own  title  by 
snbstitution.  But  it  ai^>ean  to  me,  that  they  do  no  more  than  aabrogate  the 
anhsequent  mortgagee  to  all  the  rights  of  the  fint  mor^agee ;  and  that  they  do 
not  enlarge  those  rights.  See  Code,  Lib.  8,  tit.  18,  1.  1,  5;  1  Domat,  B.  8,  tit. 
1,  §  3,  art.  7,  8 ;  id.  B.  3,  til.  1,  §  G,  art.  6,  7 ;  Heinecc.  Elem.  Pand.  Pa.  4, 
Ut.  4,  3  35.  Doctor  Brown,  too  (1  Brown,  Civ.  Uw.  208 ;  id.  202),  insists  that  a 
mortgagee  might  tack  another  entnimbrance  to  his  mortgage  ^  and  if  he  lent 
more  money  by  way  of  farther  charge  on  the  estate,  he  was,  in  the  ciril  law,  pr«- 
ferred,  as  to  this  charge  also,  before  a  mortgage,  created  in  the  intermediate 
time.  He  dtettheDig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  4, 1. 3,  which  doea  not  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  seem  to  support  the  concloaion.  In  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  England 
(as  we  have  seen) ,  the  heir  of  a  mortgagor  cai)not  (although  tlie  mortgagor  him- 
self may)  redeem  without  paying  the  bond  debt  of  the  mortgagor,  as  well  ta  the 
mortgage  debt.  Ante,  §  418,  and  tacking  is  also  pennitted  against  mesne  encni^ 
bnmcera  in  certain  cases.  See  arOe,  %  412  to  419 ;  2  Wooddes.  Lect.  24,  p.  IfiS, 
lfi9 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  M,  p.  17C,  176  (3d  edit.)  ;  2  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  8,  d,.  1, 
S  9,  note  (u)  ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jarisd.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  j  1,  p.  188  to  191 ;  ante, 
S  410,  note  (t). 

>  1  Bra.  Civ.  Law,  206,  207 ;  Dig.  Lib.  48,  tit.  1, 1.  16,  §  3. 
■  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  68,  p.  ia«,  note  (a)  (3d  edit.). 
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return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  mortgages  at  the  com- 
moD  law. 

§  1012.  We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  the  creation  of  mortgt^es  in  fee,  and 
of  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  terms  for  years.'  But,  in 
truth,  whether  the  one  course  or  the  other  was  adopted,  so  far  em 
the  common  law  was  concerned,  the  mortgagor  was  subjected  to 
great  hordahips  and  inconyenieacea  if  he  did  not  strictly  ful&l  tlie 
conditions  of  the  mortgage  at  the  very  time  specified  ;  as  he  there- 
by forfeited  the  inheritance,  or  the  term,  as  the  case  might  be, 
however  great  might  be  its  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  debt 
for  which  it  was  mortgaged.^ 

§  1013.  Courts  of  equity,  therefore,  acting  upon  their  general 
principles,  could  uot  fail  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  interposiog, 
,to  prevent  such  manifest  mischief  and  injustice,  which  were  wholly 
irremediable  at  law.  They  soon  arrived  at  the  just  conclusion, 
that  mortgages  ouglit  to  be  treated,  as  the  Roman  law  had  treated 
them,  as  a  mere  security  for  the  debt  due  to  the  mortgagee  ;  that 
the  mortgagee  held  the  estate,  although  forfeited  at  law,  as  a 
trust ; '  and  that  the  mortgagor  had  what  was  significantly  called 

'  Aide,  S  998. 

■  See  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  68,  p.  140  (3d  edit.). 

■  SeUm  V.  Slide,  7  Te«.  27S ;  Chohnoitdeley  v.  Clbton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  162 
to  186.  When  a  mortgage  u  denomiDsted  a  trnat,  and  the  mortgagee  a  trustee 
of  the  mortgagor,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  understood  in  an  unlimited  aense. 
It  ii  a  trust  Jtii  generv,  andof  apecnlisr  nature.  This  subject  is  expounded  with 
great  ability  by  Sir  Thomas  Flumer,  in  his  masterly  judgment  b  Cbolmondeley 
e.  Clinton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  1  to  169,  &c.  The  following  extract  from  it  is  bo 
raluable  and  important,  that  I  bave  not  been  able  to  persuade  myself  to  omit  it, 
although  it  is  long  (p.  182).  "As  to  the  position"  (said  be)  "of  the  mortgagee 
being  a  trustee  for  the  mortgagor,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  argaroent  is  built, 
that  the  consequences  contended  for  would  not  follow,  eten  if  the  character  of 
trustee  did  properly  belong  to  the  mortgagee,  Dot  being  in  actual  possession,  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  show.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  consider  how 
fkr,  and  in  what  respect,  he  is  to.  be  consideted  as  possessing  that  character. 
The  position  is  to  be  received  with  considerable  qualifications,  as  will  appear  by 
ezamioing  what  is  the  true  character  of  a  mortgagee,  and  how  he  is  conndered 
in  a  court  of  equity.  Lord  Mansfield,  adverting  to  the  comparisoDS  made  in 
respect  to  mortgages,  has,  I  think,  said,  there  ia  nothing  so  nnUke  as  a  simile, 
and  nothing  more  apt  to  mislead.  A  mortgagor  has  had  ascribed  to  him  a  vari- 
et>y  of  difilerent  characters,  in  wbich  there  existed  some  points  of  resemblance, 
when  it  was  not  very  material  to  oscerbun  what  his  powers  or  interests  were,  or 
to  settle,  with  any  great  precision,  in  what  respects  the  resemblance  did,  and  in 
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an  equity  of  redemption,  vhich  he  might  enforce  against  the  mort- 
gagee, aa  lie  could  anj  other  trust,  if  he  applied  within  a  reason- 

what  it  did  not,  exist.  Bat  it  would  be  prodactive  of  much  error,  if  it  -were  U> 
be  eoodaded,  that  the  reaemfalance  wu  complete  in  eveiy  point,  to  anj  one  of 
the  ascribed  character!.  Tbe  relatiooa  of  vendor  and  parchaeer,  of  principal  and 
bailiff,  of  landlord  and  tenant,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  truttee  and  catui  qut 
trutt,  have  been  applied  to  the  relation  of  mortgagoraad  mortgagee,  according  to 
their  different  rights  and  intereits  before  or  after  the  condition  forfeited,  before 
or  after  foreclosure,  and  according  as  the  possession  was  in  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagee.  Quo  teneam  Tnltns  mutantem  Piotea  nodoP  The  truth  is,  itiia 
relation  perfectly  anomalous  and  sui  generis.  The  names  o  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  most  properly  characterize  the  relation.  They  are  (as  Mr.  Justice 
Boiler  observes  in  Birch  v.  Wright)  characters  as  well  known,  and  their  rights, 
power*,  and  interests  as  well  settled  as  any  in  the  law.  It  it  only  in  a  secondary 
point  of  view,  and  nnder  certain  circumstances,  and  for  a  particnlar  purpose, 
that  the  character  of  trustee  constructively  belongs  to  a  mortgagee.  No  trust 
is  expressed  in  the  contract.  It  is  only  raised  by  implication,  in  subordination 
to  the  main  purposes  of  it,  and  after  that  is  fully  satisfied.  Its  primary  character 
is  not  fiduciary.  It  is  a  contract  of  a  peculiar  nature,  by  which,'under  certain  con- 
ditions, tbe  mortgagee  become*  the  purchaser  of  a  security  and  pledge,  to  hold 
for  his  own  uae  and  benefit.  He  acquires  a  distinct  and  independent  beneficial 
interest  in  the  estate;  he  has  always  a  qualified  and  limited  right,  and  may 
eventually  acquire  an  absolute  and  permanent  one  to  take  possession ;  and  he  ia 
entitled  to  enforce  his  right  by  an  adverse  suit  in  inoitum  against  the  mortgagor ; 
all  which  can  never  take  place  between  trustee  and  cettui  que  tntrl.  They  have 
always  an  identity  and  unity  of  interest,  and  are  never  opposed  in  contest  to 
each  other.  The  late  Master  of  the  Bolla  observes,  tiiat,  in  general,  a  trustee  ia 
not  allowed  to  deprive  his  ctttui  jue  Iruit  of  the  possession.  But  a  court  of 
equity  never  interferes  Ut  prevent  the  mortgagee  from  assuming  the  possession. 
In  this  the  contrast  between  tbe  two  characters  Is  strongly  marked.  By  not  in- 
terfering in  this  latter  case,  a  court  of  equity  does  not,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  oppo- 
iiUoD  to  its  usual  principle,  refuse  to  afford  a  protection  to  a  cestui  que  trutt 
against  his  trustee.  Bui  the  interference  ia  refused,  because  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  do  not,  in  this  instance,  stand  in  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  gue 
trutt.  The  mortgagee,  when  he  takes  the  possession,  is  not  acting  as  a  trustee 
for  tbe  mortgagor,  but  independently  and  adversely  for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 
A  (mstee  is  stopped  in  equity  from  dispossessing  his  cettui  que  trust,  because 
snch  dispossession  would  be  a  breach  of  tmat.  A  mortgagee  cannot  be  stopped, 
becanse  in  him  it  is  no  breach  of  trust,  but  in  strict  conformity  to  his  contract, 
which  wonld  be  directly  violated  by  any  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  tbe 
exercise  of  this  right  Upon  the  same  principle  the  mortgagee  is  not  prevented, 
but  assisted  in  equity,  when  he  has  recourse  to  a  proceeding,  which  is  not  only 
to  obtain  the  possession,  but  the  absolata  title  to  the  estate  by  foreclosure.  This 
presents  no  resemblance  to  the  character  of  a  trustee,  but  to  a  character  directiy 
opposite.  It  is  in  this  opposite  character  that  he  accounts  for  the  rents  when  in 
possession,  and  when  he  is  not,  receives  tbe  interest  of  his  mortgage  debt.  The 
payment  of  that  interest,  by  the  person  claiming  to  be  the  mortgagor,  is  a  recog- 
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able  time  to  redeem,  and  offered  a  fall  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
of  all  equitable  charges.' 

§  1014.  These  doctrines  of  courts  of  equity  were  at  first  stren- 
aously  resisted,  and  found  little  public  &vor,  owing  to  the  ri^d 
character  of  the  common  law,  and  &e  sturdy  prejudices  of  its  ad- 
Tocates.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Hale,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Richard  11.,  Parliament  would  not  admit  of  an  equity  of  re- 
demption;* although  it  seems  not  long  after  to  have  straggled 
into  existence."  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reigu  of 
Charles  II.,  the  same  great  judge  was  so  little  satisfied  with  en- 
couraging an  equity  of  redemption,  that,  in  a  case  before  him  for 
a  redemption,  he  declared,  that  by  the  growth  of  equity  on  equity, 
the  heart  of  the  common  law  is  eaten  out,  and  legal  settlements 
are  destroyed.'    And,  perhaps,  the  triumph  of  common  sense  over 

nitioii  of  Hut  reUtioD  mbButiiig  between  them ;  bat  ia  no  recognitjon  of  the 
mortgigee'^  posBening  the  charsctar  oftragtee,  much  lets  of  his  being  a  tro3t«e 
for  tay  other  penoQ  claimiDg  the  same  character  of  mortgagor.  Hie  ground  on 
which  a  mortgagee  is,  itt  an;  case  and  for  anj  purpose,  considered  to  have  a 
character  reaembliiig  that  of  a  trustee,  ii  the  partial  and  limited  right  which,  in 
eqoit;,  he  is  allowed  to  have  in  the  whole  estate  legal  and  equitable.  Be  does 
not  at  any  time  possess,  like  a  trustee,  a  title  to  the  legal  estate,  distinct  and 
separate  Avro  the  beneficial  and  equitable.  Whenever  he  is  entitled  at  all  to 
either,  he  is  full}'  entitled  to  both,  and  to  the  legal  and  equitable  remedies  inci- 
dent to  both.  Bat,  in  eqoitj,  bis  title  is  conGned  to  a  particular  purpose.  He 
has  DO  right  to  either,  nor  can  make  use  of  anj  remedy  belonging  to  either,  fur- 
ther than,  and  as  may  be  necessar]r,  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  money  doe 
tohim.  When  that  is  paid,  his  dnty  is  to  reconvey  die  estat«  to  the  person  entitled 
to  it.  It  nevra-  remains  in  his  bands,  clothed  with  any  fiduciary  dn^.  He  is 
never  inlrosted  with  the  care  of  it ;  nor  under  any  obligation  to  hold  it  for  any 
one  bnt  himaelf;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  use  it  for  any  odier  purpose.  The  estata 
ia  not  committed  to  his  care ;  nor  has  he  the  means  of  preventing,  or  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  changes,  which  the  title  to  the  equity  of  redemption  may  nndra- 
go,  either  by  the  act  of  the  mortgagor,  without  his  privity,  or  by  operation  of 
law,  by  descent,  forfeiture,  or  otherwise  j  and,  consequently,  as  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  show,  by  the  op^ation  of  the  analogy,  to  the  statute  of  linutar 
tions."    See  also  Ca«bume  c.  Inglis,  3  Jac  &  Walk.  IM,  196,  in  note. 

>  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  3,  ch.  I',  §  13,  and  note  («)  ;  Setou  v.  Slade,  7  Tes.  273. 

*  Bascarrick  v.  Barton,  1  Ch.  Caa.  219;  3  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  8,  ch.  1,  g  3, 
Dote(c). 

'  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Co.  LiU.  SOlb, 

*  Roscarrick  e.  Buton,  1  Ch.  Cas.  219.  Bnt  see  PawleH  e.  Attorney  General, 
Hardres,  469.  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  hia  Treatise  on  Eqni^  Pleadings,  seems  to 
attribute  the  jntisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  in  cases  of  non-redemption  of  mort- 
gages at  the  prescribed  time,  to  the  head  of  the  accident.     "  In  many  caaea  " 
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profiassioQal  prejudiceB  has  never  been  more  strikinglf  illustrated 
than  in  the  gradual  manner  in  wbich  courts  of  equit;  liave  been 
enabled  to  withdraw  mortgi^;eB  from  the  atern  and  unrelenting 
character  of  conditions  at  the  common  law.^  Even  after  the 
equity  of  redemption  was  admitted,  it  was  long  maintained,  that 
if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time  appointed,  tlie  estate  be- 
came liable  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  to  his  legal  charges,  to 
the  dower  of  his  wife,  and  to  escheat.^  And  it  was  a  common 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  redemption  against  those  who  came  in 
by  the  pogt.  This  introduced  mortgages  for  long  terms  of  years,' 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  already  somewhat  cousidered.* 

§  1015.  Courts  of  equity,  having  thus  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  doctrine,  in  conformity  to  common  sense  and  common  justice, 
tiiat  the  mortg^e  is  but  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  payment  oi 
the  debt,  or  the  discharge  of  the  other  engagements,  for  wbich  it 
was  originally  given  ;*  it  yet  remained  to  he  determined  what  was 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  equity  of  redemptiou,  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  these  were  not  actually  settled  until  a  compaiv 
atively  recent  period."    It  was  formerly  contended  that  the  mort> 

(m^i  he),  "a«lapM  of  time,  the  courta  of  eqni^  will  relieTe  agaiaat  the  como- 
qoencei  of  tbe  accident  in  %  coort  of  l&w.  Upoo  tbia  ground  tbey  proceed  in  the 
coimnon  case  of  i  mortgage,  where  the  title  of  the  mortgagee  has  becoine  ftbiolote 
at  law,  opon  default  of  payment  of  the  mortgage  monej  at  the  time  stipulated  for 
IMkjment."  Mitford,  £c[.  Fl.  ISO,  by  Jeremy.  Bat  this  is  quite  too  narrow  a 
ground  upon  which  to'rest  the  general  juriadictioo.  A  trust,  arising  from  the 
notore  of  the  contract,  as  a  aecnrity,  is  a  broader,  and,  in  many  caaei,  a  better 
foundation.  See  ante,  S  89,  and  note,  where  this  passage  is  also  cited.  See 
LeoBOD  e.  Napper,  3  Sch.  &  Lefr.  6S4,  688 ;  Seton  v.  Siade,  7  Ves.  273,  274. 

'  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  said,  with  great  force  and  felici^  of  expression, 
"^e  case  of  mortgages  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  instances,  in  the  history  of 
onr  JQrispmdence,  of  the  triumph  of  equitable  principles  over  tecfanical  rules,  and 
of  the  homage  which  those  principles  have  received  by  tbeir  adoption  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Without  any  prophetic  anticipation,  we  may  well  say,  that 
'retaraing  Jnstice  lifts  aloft  her  scale.'"  i  Kent,  Comm.  Lect  68,  p.  158 
(1th  edit.). 

*  BaUer'a  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  204  b  ;  Bac  Abr.  Mortgage,  A. 

*  Ibid. ;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  8,  ch.  1,  §  2,  note  (6) ;  Bac  Abr.  Mortgage,  A ;  S 
Black.  Comm.  IfiS. 

'  Ante,  S  996,  and  note.  Mr.  Butler  has  stated  the  adrantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  mortgagea  by  way  of  long  terms  of  years,  in  a  very  accurate  manner  in 
hii  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  2M  b.  '  Com.  Dig.  Vhaneerg,  4  A.  1. 

*  Ibid.;  S  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  §  8,  note  (d). 
W).  tVM.  —  VOL.  u.  14 
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g^or,  after  forfeiture  of  tbe  condition,  had  but  a  mere  right  to 
reduce  tlie  estate  back  into  hia  own  poaseBsion  b;  paTment  of  the 
debt,  or  other  discharge  of  the  condition.  But  it  is  now  firmly 
eBtablished,  that  the  mortgagor  has  an  estate  in  the  land  in  equi- 
ty, in  the  nature  of  a  trust  estate,  which  may  be  granted,  de-  ~ 
vised,  and  entuled  ;  ^  that  this  equity  of  redemption,  if  entailed, 
may  be  barred  by  a  fine  or  recovery ;  that  it  is  capable  of  apot- 
te»»io  fratria ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  tenancy  by  the  courtesy,^ 
but  not  liable  to  dower." 

§1016.  In  r^ard  to  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee,  it  being 
treated,  in  equity,  as  a  mere  security  for  the  debt,  it  follows  the 
nature  of  the  debt.  And  although,  where  the  mortgage  is  in  fee, 
the  legal  estate  descends  to  the  heir  ;  yet,  in  equity,  it  is  deemed 
a  chattel  interest  and  personal  estate,  and  belongs  to  the  personal 
representatives,  as  assets.*    It  is  upon  the  same  ground,  that  an 

'  Lord  Hale,  in  Pttirlelt  e.  Attorney  Geoeral,  Hirdrea,  469,  distinguithtsd 
between  &  truit  and  an  eqnity  of  redemption,  m  foUoirs :  "  Then>  ia  a  diversity  " 
(iayahe)  "  betwixt  a  trust  and  a  power  of  redempUon;  for  a  trust  is  created  by  the 
contract  of  the  party,  and  be  may  direct  it  as  he  pleaieth ;  and  he  may  proTide 
for  the  execnlion  of  it;  and,  therefore,  one  that  conies  in  the  poat  shall  not  be 
liable  to  it  without  express  mention  made  by  the  party.  And  tbe  rules  for  exe- 
cuting a  trust  bave  often  varied ;  and,  therefore,  they  only  are  bound  by  it  who 
come  in  in  privity  of  estate.  A  tenant  in  dower  is  bound  by  it,  because  she  ia  in 
in  the  per ;  bot  not  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  who  is  in  in  tbe  post.  So  all  who 
come  in  in  privity  of  estate,  or  with  notice,  or  without  a  consideration.  But  a 
power  of  redemption  is  an  equitable  right,  inherent  in  tbe  land,  and  binds  all  per- 
•ons  in  the  post  or  otherwise.  Because  it  ia  an  ancient  right,  which  the  party  is 
entitled  to  in  equil;.  And  although,  by  the  esdieat,  tbe  tenure  is  eztinguiabed, 
that  will  be  nodiing  to  the  purpose  \  because  tbe  party  may  be  recompensed  for 
that  by  the  court,  by  a  decree  for  rent,  of  part  of  the  land  itself,  or  some  other 
satisfaction.  And  it  is  of  such  consider^on  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  tbe  law 
takes  notice  of  it,  and  makes  it  assignable  and  devisable."  s.  p.  cited  2  Fonbl. 
Eq.  B.  3,  cfa.  1,  S  3. 

'  Ibid.;  Casbome  v.  Scarfe,  1  Atk.  605,  606. 
'  Dixon  e.  Saville,  1  Bro.  Ch.  327,  328. 

«  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  eh.  1,  §  3,  note  (d)  ;  id.  §  13,  note  (e)  ;  Co.  Litt.  208  h. 
Butler's  note(l};  1  Mad. Pr.  Ch. 412 ;  Com.  D^.  CAanc«ry,4A.  9;  Casbome 
«:  Scarfe,  1  Atk.  606;  Demarest  r.  Wynkoop,  3  Johns.  Ch.  146;  Fiene  d. 
Brown,  24  Verm.  166 ;  4  Kent,  Conun.  Lect.  66,  p.  160,  160,  164  to  166  (4th 
edit.).  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  passage  cited,  contain  a 
very  exatt  and  luminous  view  of  the  equitable  doctrine  on  this  subject.  It  is  also 
veij  fnlly  discussed  in  Mr.  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Go.  Litt.  208  6.  In  adopting  the 
rnleof  considering  mortgages  to  be  personal  assets,  oonrts  of  equity  (as  Mr.  But- 
ler has  well  remarked)  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  the  same  reasoning,  which. 
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aBsignment  of  the  debt  by  the  mor^^agee  carries  with  it,  in  equity, 
as  an  incident,  the  interest  of  the  tuor^^t^jee  in  the  mortg^ed 
property  ;  unleBS,  indeed,  the  instrument  of  assignment  contains  a 
plain  exception  of  the  latter.'  The  mortgagee  is,  however,  en- 
titled  (unless  there  be  some  agreement  to  the  contrary)^  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  lands,  and  to  take  the  rents  and  profits,  if  he 
chooses  so  to  do.  But,  in  such  cases,  he  must  account  therefor 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  all  reasonable 
chaises  and  allowances.^  So,  he  may  grant  leases  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  avoid  any  leases  which  have  been  made  by  the  mort- 
gagor subsequent  to  his  mortgage.^     Still,  he  is  treated  so  entirely 

ia  fbnuer  times,  made  courts  of  bw  consider  the  eaCatei  of  tenaats  by  statute  mer- 
chant, and  tenant  hj  statute  staple,  and  hy  elegit,  merely  as  chattels  interest. 
These,  from  llieir  nncertain  nature,  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  freehold; 
bat,  as  Mr  Justice  Blackstone  observes,  being  a  securitj  and  remedy  provided  for 
personal  debts,  to  which  the  executor  is  entitled,  the  law  baa,  therefore,  directed 
their  succession,  as  judging  it  reasonable,  from  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  tbat 
the  security  and  remedy  should  be  vested  in  them,  to  whom  the  debt,  if  recov- 
ered, would  belong.  Butler's  note,  ibid.;  2  Black.  Comm.  p.  161,  162;  Co. 
Litt.  42,  43.  The  mortgage  is  not  only  considered  as  personal  estate  of  tite 
mortgagee ;  but  the  debt  is  also  treated  as  the  personal  debt  of  the  mortgagor ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  primarily  a  charge  on  his  personal  Bssets  in  favor  of  bis  heir, 
Lis  derisee,  and  other  parties  standing  in  a  similar  predicament.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  doctrine  where  the  land  is  treated  as  ^e  primary  fund ;  but  they 
stand  on  special  reasons.  Sec  ante,  §  562  to  578 ;  Co.  LitL  208  b,  Butlp.r'a  note 
(106) ;  HoweU  r.  Price,  1  F.  Will.  294,  Mr.  Cox's  note.  If  a  mortgage  should 
happen  to  be  in  the  disjunctive,  payable  to  the  heirs  or  the  executors  of  the 
mortgagee ;  there,  a  payment  to  either  the  heir  or  the  executor  will  discharge  it; 
and  the  mortgagor  has  his  election.  But  if  there  has  been  a  default  of  payment 
at  tbe  day,  there  the  mortgage  is  absolute  at  law ;  and  tiie  election  is  gone,  and 
the  money  is  payable  exclusively  to  the  executor.  This  doctrine  was  very  ably 
expounded,  and  the  reasons  stated,  in  Thomboraugh  c.  Baker,  1  Cb.  Cas.  283. 
See  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  g  13,  and  note  (e)  ;  Co.  Litt.  209  6,  210;  Jeremy 
on  Eq.  Jorisd.  B.  1,  ch,  2,  §  1,  p.  184,  186 ;  3  Powell  on  Mort.  oh.  1&,  p.  663, 
667,  and  the  notes  of  Coventry  &  Band,  ibid. 

'  Wheeler  v.  Wheeler,  9  Cowan,  34 ;  Whittemore  D.  Gibbs,  4  Foster,  484 ; 
Graham  v.  Newman,  21  Ala.  497. 

'  [In  cases  of  mortgages  conditioned  to  support  the  mortgagee  or  others,  dur- 
ing their  life,  it  seems  to  be  held  as  impliedly  understood  that  the  mortgagor 
■bould  remiun  in  possession  at  least  until  condition  broken.  Wales  d.  Mellen, 
lGray,512;  Norton  c.  Webb,  35  Maine,  218;  Brown  d.  Leach,  id.  39.] 

*  4  Kent,  Comm.  Le«.  5S,  p.  166,  167  (4th  edit.).  See  in  what  cases,  in  re- 
spect to  rents  received  by  the  mortgagee,  annual  rests  will  be  made  in  equity  in 
&vor  of  the  mortgagee.     Wilson  c.  Cluer,  3  Beavan,  136,  140. 

•  3  FonbL  Eq.  B.  3,  cb.  1,  §  S,  note  (d)  ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  157, 
164  to  16?  (4tli  edit.). 
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as  a  trustee,  that  he  oftnnot  exercise  any  right  over  the  mortgaged 
property  (such,  for  example,  as  the  renewal  of  a  lease)  for  his 
own  benefit ;  but  all  acts  of  this  sort  done  and  all  profits  made 
are  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  the 
estate.'  A  mortgagor  has  no  right  to  cut  timber  upon  the  mort- 
gaged estate ;  and  if  he  assumes  to  do  so,  he  will  be  reatnuned 
by  an  injunction,  if  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  eecurity  of  the 
mortgagee.^ 

§  1016  a.  Where  the  mortgagee  enters  into  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  property,  he  is  of  course,  accountable  for  the  rents 
and  profits.  But  courts  of  equity  will  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, ordinarily  require  annual  rests  to  be  made  in  settling  the 
accounts  ;  as,  for  example,  they  will  not  require  annual  rests  to 
be  made,  where  the  interest  of  the  mort^;a£e  is  in  arrears  at  the 
time  when  the  mortgagee  takes  possession,  even  although  the  rents 
and  profits  may  exceed  the  annual  interest,  nor  until  the  prin- 
cipal mortgage  debt  is  entirely  paid  off.^     But  where  special 

■  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  SB,  167  (4th  edit.) ;  Holridge  v.  Gillespie,  S  Jofana. 
Ch.  88,  and  cum  thei;^  cited ;  Bakeatraw  r.  BrMrer,  2  P.  Will.  611. 

*  King  V.  Smitli,  3  Hare,  289,  242. 

■  Finch  V.  Broirn,  3  Beavan,  70;  Wilson  e.  Cluer,  3  Beavftn,  186.  In 
this  l&tter  cue.  Lord  Langdale  said :  "  Under  these  circumatuices,  the  qnestion 
is,  whether  the  surplus  of  the  rents,  afler  sitisfjing  the  interest,  onght  or  onght 
not  to  be  annuallj  applied  in  reduction  of  the  principal  mone^  due  on  the  mort- 
gage; or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  account  ought  to  be  taken  against  the 
mortgagee  with  uuiasl  rests.  With  Eonie  qualification,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  general  rale,  not  to  direct  annual  rests  to  be  made  in  the  accounts  of  a 
mortgagee  in  possession,  when  the  interest  is  in  arrear  at  the  time  when  he  takes 
possession  j  and,  in  the  absence  of  anj  special  reason,  I  conceive,  that,  if  a  mort- 
gagee is  not  liable  to  account  with  annual  rests  when  he  enters  into  passefudon, 
he  does  not  become  so  liable  when  the  arrear  of  interest  is  paid  off,  or  till  after 
the  whole  of  the  mortgage  debt  has  been  paid  off  by  receipt  of  the  rents,  al- 
though, from  the  time  when  the  debt  is  ascertained  to  be  paid  off,  annnal  reals 
win  be  decreed,  though  none  were  ordered  previously.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
case  in  which,  although  the  mortgagee  may  have  taken  possearion  aoder  rircdm- 
Btances  which  did  not  render  him  liable  to  account,  with  annual  rests,  there  was 
afterwards  a  settled  account,  by  which  it  appeared  either  that  no  interest  was  due, 
or  that  any  interest  which  was  due  was  satisfied  as  interest,  by  being  conTerted 
into  prindpal,  and  the  mortgagee  continued  in  the  receipt  of  rents  of  amount 
more  than  suiBcient  to  satisfy  tiie  interest  of  such  principal.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  settlement  of  account  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  rest  made  by  the 
parties  themselves ;  and  that  the  mortgagee,  continuing  in  possession  alter  the 
(tatement  of  such  an  account,  and  with  no  interest  due  to  him,  must  from  that 
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drcamataiices  exist,  M,  for  example,  when  no  arrears  of  interest 
are  due  at  the  time  when  the  mortgagee  enters  into  possessioo,  or 
any  agreement  exists  between  the  parties,  bj  which  the  interest  in 
arrears  is  oonrerted  into  principal,  there,  and  in  sach  cases,  an- 
nual rests  will  be  made.' 

§  1016  b.  In  respect  to  the  rights  of  a  mor^^agee  in  possession, 
it  may  be  stated  that  he  will  in  equity  be  allowed  for  all  repaira 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  property ;  but  not  for  general  im- 
proTflments  made  without  the  acquiescence  or  consent  of  the  mort- 
gagor, which  enhance  the  value  of  the  estate,  especially  if  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  may  cripple  the  right  or  power  of  redemp- 
tion.'   And  in  no  case  will  a  court  of  equity  permit  a  mortgagee 


time,  be  dealt  widi  u  smortgageewliotakeapoBtesBioD  without  any  interest  being 
in  airear.''  See  also  Kittredg«  V.  McLaughlin,  38  Maine,  613.  [*  In  Healet  d. 
UcMurrajr,  :^3  Bea*an,  401,  the  Master  of  the  RolU  held,  that  "  if  the  mortgage* 
give  notice  to  the  teoaBtf  not  to  pay  renta  to  the  mortgagor,  he  bftcomea  entitled 
to  tak«  poa*ewion,  and  tbough  he  doei  not  do  so,  be  muit  be  answerable  to  ^ 
Biortgagor  for  tay  lou  which  may  occur.  It  is  hia  duty  either  to  take  posveaf  ion 
himielf,  or  to  leave  the  mortgagor  in  poiieBnon."] 

'  Ibid.  Satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  upon  a  mortgagft  will  eztingoish  all  tbo 
bterest  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  mortgage ;  and  an  aasignae  of  the  mortgagee 
will  not  be  in  any  better  condition  after  sach  extinguishment  of  the  debt  than 
the  mortgagee.  See  Wilkinaon  v.  Simaon,  2  Moore,  Priv.  Coun.  275,  which 
was  a  c«se  arising  under  the  Datch  law.  As  to  when  payment  by  tenant  for  life 
is  an  extinguishment  of  mortgages  or  other  encumbrances,  see  3  Hare,  317. 

*  Sandon  n.  Hooper,  6  Beavan,  246.  On  this  occasion.  Lord  Langdale  said; 
"The  next  question  is,  whether  tbe  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  any  thing  for  the  im- 
proremeDta  which  he  alleges  to  hare  been  made.  With  respect  to  what  a  mort- 
gagee in  possession  may  do  with  the  mortgaged  property,  several  cases  have 
occurred  at  different  times  showing  what  he  ought,  and  to  some  extent  what  he 
oogtit  not,  to  do.  Such  repairs  as  are  necessary  for  tbe  support  of  ihe  properly 
he  win  be  allowed  for.  He  will  not  only  be  allowed  for  repairs,  but  he  will  be 
abo  allowed  for  doing  that  which  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  title  of  the 
mortgagor.  Further,  if  he  has  got  the  consent  of  tbe  mortgagor,  or  has  given 
him  notice  in  which  he  acquiesces,  then  he  may  be  allowed  for  sams  of  money 
wfaidi  are  laid  out  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  property ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  lay  out  money  in  what  be  calls  increanng  the  value  of  the  property,  which 
Bay  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  utteriy  impossible  for  the  mortgagor, 
with  his  means,  ever  to  redeem ;  this  is  what  has  been  termed  improving  a  mort- 
gagor oat  c^hia  estate,  an  expression  which  has  been  nsed  both  in  this  argument 
■nd  on  former  occasions.  The  mortgagee  has  not  a  right  to  make  it  more  ex- 
poudve  for  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  than  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
keying  tbe  property  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  for  protecting  tbe  title  to 
the  property." 
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to  commit  waste  or  do  damage  to  the  estate,  as  for  example,  hj 
pulliug  down  cottages.' 

[*§  1016  0.  Where  the  mortgagor  contracts  to  sell  the  fee-simple 
of  the  mortgaged  estate,  free  from  encumbrances,  the  purchaser, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  mortgagee,  is  entitled,  on  procuring  a 
discharge  of  the  vendor  from  all  liabilitj  in  respect  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  and  bearing  any  extra  expense  occasioned  by  his  demand,  to 
require  a  conveyance  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  so  as  to  keep  the 
mortgage  on  foot.'  Where  there  are  encumbrances,  in  fact,  tlie 
purchaser  may  generally  insist  upon  having  tliem  kept  on  foot," 
and  a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  purchase-money. 

§  1016  d.  And  where  the  purchaser  of  the  equity  of  redemption 
covenants,  or  promises  the  grantor  to  pay  off  an  encumbrance  upon 
tbe  land,  this  duty  or  obligation  enures  for  the  benefit  of  the  mort- 
gagee, or  creditor  in  the  encumbrance,  and  he  may  in  equity, 
compel  such  purchaser  to  respond  directly  to  him.*] 

§  1017.  In  regard  to  the  mortgagor,  be  is  not,  unless  there  be 
some  special  agreement  to  that  effect,  entitled  of  right  to  the  pos- 
session  of  the  land  mortgaged.  But  he  holds  it  solely  at  the  will 
and  by  the  permisf^on  of  tlie  mortgagee,  who  may  at  any  time,  by 
an  ejectment,  without  giving  any  prior  notice,  recover  the  same 
against  him  or  his  tenants.  In  this  respect,  the  estate  of  the  mort-  - 
gagor  at  law  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  tenant  at  will."  But  80  long 
as  he  continues  in  possession  by  the  permission  of  the  mortgagee, 
he  is  entitled  to  take  the  rents  and  profits  in  his  own  right,  without 
any  account  whatsoever  therefor  to  the  mortgagee.^  Indeed,  for 
most  purposes,  except  where  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  is  con- 
cerned, the  mortg^or  is  treated  as  the  substantial  owner  of  the 
estate.^    He  will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  do  any  acts  injuri- 

>  Ibid. 

■  [  *  Cooper  V.  Gutwrigbt,  Johnsoii,  Eng.  Ch.  679 ;  CUrk  t.  May,  16 
BeavBTi,  273. 

*  Clark  e.  Mftj,  supra.  It  it  here  held  that,  in  a  frivolons  suit,  ooste  will  be 
gi*eD  to  netther  party.  *  Kl^worth  r.  Dreader,  3  Beaalej,  6S.] 

'  BuUer'B  note  (1)  to  Co.  LiW.  204  6 ;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  8,  di.  1,  §  8,  note  (i)  ; 
Keech  c.  Hall,  Doug.  21 ;  Moib  d.  Galliniore,  Dong.  279 ;  4  Kent,  CoDun.  Lect. 
68,  p.  155  (4th  edit.). 

*  Hota  V.  Gallimora,  Dong.  279,  283 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  cIl  1,  §  IS,  note  (d) ; 
Colman  d.  Duke  of  St  Albans,  S  Vea.  25,  32 ;  Mead  o.  Lord  Orrery,  3  Atk. 
344;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  6S,  p.  1S6,  157,  164  to  168  (Ith  edit.);  Ex  parit 
Wilton,  2  Yea.  A  B.  252. 

*  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  66,  p.  164  to  167,  160  to  162  (4th  edit.). 
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0U8  to,  or  diminishiDg  the  security  of  the  mortgagee  ;  and  if  he 
should  commit,  or  attempt  to  commit,  acte  of  vaste,  he  will  be 
restrftiaed  therefrom  by  the  process  of  injunotiou.^ 

§  1018.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  mortgage,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  iii  courts  of  equity,  altlftugh  there  may  be  technical  em- 
barrassments in  courts  of  law.  The  particular  form  or  words  of 
the  conveyance  are  unimportant ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  few  exceptions,  that  wherever  a  convey- 
ance, assignment,  or  other  instrument,  transferring  an  estate,  is 
originally  intended  between  the  parties  as  a  security  for  money,  or 
for  any  other  encumbrance,  whether  this  intention  appear  from  the 
same  instrument  or  from  any  other,^  it  is  always  considered  in 
equity  as  a  mortgage,  and  consequently  is  redeemable  upou  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  or  stipulations  thereof^  Even  parol 
evidence  is  admissible  in  some  cases,  as  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident, 
and  mistake,  to  show  that  a  conveyance,  absolute  on  its  face,  waa 
intended  between  the  parties  to  be  a  mere  mortgage  or  security  for 
money.* 

[*  §  lOlS  a.  But  relief  in  such  cases  is  granted  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  fraud."  And  where  the  mortgagee  hi^  in  fact  executed 
a  formal  defeasance  at  a  date  subsequeut  to  the  ezeoution  of  the 
absolute  deed,  acknowled^ng  its  character  in  pursuance  of  an 
oral  agreement  made  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  and  had  at  a  still 
later  period  made  a  bond  fide  and  fair  purchase  of  the  equity  of 
redemption,  and  received  a  surrender  of  the  defeasance,  the  court 
refosed  to  treat  the  transaction  as  still  a  mortgage." 

■  Ibid. ;  RobiiuoD  i*.  Litton,  3  Atk.  210 ;  Uehborna  v.  Uahborne,  1  Dick.  75 ; 
Brady  v.  WaldroD,  2  Johos.  Ch.  148. 

'  See  Waters  e.  M71111,  14  Jurist,  341]  Kintner  v.  Blair,  4  Halct.  Cfa.  4S6; 
Biuaell  o.  Southard,  12  How.  U.  S.  139. 

^  *  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  203  6;  4  Kent,  Coram.  Lect.  68,  p.  142  (4th 
edit.)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  §  4,  and  note  (e)  ;  id.  §  5,  note  (A). 

*  Aide,  §  IfiS,  156,  330,  768,  770  a;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  3,  §  5,  note  (h); 
4  Kent,  Comm.  lect.  68,  p.  142  (4th  edit.)  ;  Monia  v.  Nixon,  1  Howard,  Sup. 
Ct.  118;  Btaxwell  e.  Montacnte,  Prec.  Ch.  666;  e.  c.  1  P.  Will.  618;  Walker 
t>.  Walker,  2  Atk.  98;  Vernon  v.  BetheU,  2  Eden,  110;  Bentley  e.  Phelps,  2 
Wood  &  Mn.  426 ;  Marks  v.  Pell,  1  Johns.  Ch.  694 ;  Howe  o.  Rassell,  S6 
Maine,  115 ;  Hodges  r.  Tennessee  Ins.  Co.,  4  Selden,  416 ;  Bigelow  o.  Topliff, 
2S  Term.  273 ;  Bank  of  Westminster  n.  Whyte,  3  Md.  Ch.  Dec  508 ;  Bryan  v. 
Cowart,  21  Ala.  93 ;  Johnson  *.  Huston,  IT  Miss.  58 ;  Wjman  r.  Babcock,  3 
Cnrtia,  C.  C.  386;  19  How.  289. 

*  [  ■  Anding  V.  Davis,  38  Miss.  674. 

■  Green  v.  Butler,  26  Calf.  595. 
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§  1018  (.  The  question  vhetlier  a  conveyfuice  of  land  and  the 
contemporaneous  execution  of  a  bond  to  reconrey  the  land  upon 
payment  of  the  consideration  of  the  conveyance  create  a  mort- 
gage or  a  mere  contract  for  repurchase  is  one  of  fact,  and,  if 
really  doubtfal,  upon  the  proof,  Should  be  decided  in  favor  of  its 
being  a  mor^;age.^  The  existence  of  a  debt  is  the  decisive  test 
upon  this  point.^  A  mortgage  may  be  created  by  a  conditional 
deed,  as  well  as  by  conveyance  and  mortgaging  back.'  It  la  not 
requisite  that  the  bond  for  reconveyance  should  bear  the  same 
date  as  the  deed  in  order  to  constitute  a  mori$;age.'  The  surrender 
of  the  bond  at  the  end  of  the  time  fixed  for  redemption,  and  taking 
another  for  reconveyance  upon  different  terms  and  an  additional 
consideration,  vill  be  construed  a  surrender  of  all  claim  as 
mortgagor.* 

§  1018  c.  No  agreement  which  the  parties  can  enter  into  to 
deprive  the  mor1|;agor  of  the  benefit  of  a  regular  foreclosure 
vill  be  upheld  in  a  court  of  equity,  provided  the  contract  recog- 
nizos  the  existence  of  a  debt  and  the  pledge  of  the  land  as 
security.'  It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  mort- 
gage that  there  should  exist  any  separate  writing  of  the  mort- 
gagor or  any  other  person  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  If  the 
mortgage  itself,  or  that  and  other  writings  between  the  parties, 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  debt,  which  any  party  is  bound  to 
pay,  independent  of  the  security  affi>rded  by  the  land,  it  will  be  held 
to  be  a  mortgage."  The  moriigage  upon  land  is  good  even  as  against 
a  bond  fide  purchaser  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  not  only  for  the 
debt  due,  but  for  the  coats  necessarily  incurred  in  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  same  agaiust  the  land.^  An  agreement  subsequent 
to  the  execution  of  a  mortgage  to  substitute  other  notes  in 
part  for  those  secured  by  it,  will  not  create  any  trust  for  the  se- 
curity of  such  other  notes.^    The  illegaUty  of  the  consideration  of 

'  Ricb  e.  DouiB,  86  Tt.  1S6;  Lodge  v.  Tuinuui,  24  Cil.  88S;  Gnuseii  t>. 
SwoveUnd,  SS  Ind.  427 ;  Luch'e  Appeal,  44  Penn.  St  619. 

■  Swe«Uer  t>.  Jones,  36  Vt.  S17.  '  Mcbitjer  v.  Shaw,  6  Allen,  63. 

*  Falis  V.  Gonw&7,  Sk.,  Ini.  Go.  7  Allen,  46. 

*  Ghase  t).  McLellan,  49  Me.  STS.  This  wu  where  the  contnct  stipuUted 
that,  whenereranjrportionof  the  debt  fell  dne,  the  three  yesngiTeobf  the  statnte 
for  fbreclMnre  sbonld  immediately  begin  to  mo. 

*  BrooktDgs  t>.  While,  49  Me.  479. 

'  EneraoD  v.  Gilman,  44  N.  H.  S36.  Se«  aim  a.  p.  BlacUbrd  v.  Davii,  L.  R. 
4  Ch.  App.  904. 

*  Gnfton  Bank  o.  Foater,  II  Gnj,  265. 
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mortgage  notes  will  not  affect  their  validify  in  the  hands  of  a 
hond  fide  purchaser.*  A  conreyanoe  of  the  mortgage  premises 
without  assigning  the  debt  conTeys  do  estate.' 

§  1018  d.  The  assignee  of  a  mortgage  takes  it  subject  to  all  the 
equities  which  existed  as  t^inst  the  mortgagee.^  An  assign- 
ment will  not  defeat  the  title  of  the  mor^t^^  until  after  complete 
deliverj,*  A  mortgage  is  not  a  negotiable  instrument,  and  unlike 
the  notes  which  it  secured,  when  assigned,  is  subject  to  all  equities 
between  the  original  parties.^ 

§  1018  e.  The  payment  of  the  debt  before  condition  broken,  in 
the  case  of  a  mortgage  revests  the  title  in  the  mortgagor,  but  not 
so  if  made  after  breach  of  the  condition.^  The  payment  of  the 
mortg^^  debt  by  one  who  purchases  the  estate  upon  condition  he 
shall  pay  it  will  have  the  effect  to  extinguish  the  mor^ge.^  But 
if  the  grantee  of  the  mortgage  premises  from  die  mortgagor,  with 
full  covenants  of  warranty,  pay  the  mortgage,  and  takes  an  as- 
signment thereof  to  himself,  it  wUl  not  operate  to  discharge  the 
same,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  it.^  It  hsB  been  held  that  the 
payment  of  money  by  ihe  mortgagor  to  the  mor^agee  will  not 
operate  to  discharge  the  mortgage  unless  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
parties.^  But  where  the  money  at  the  time  it  was  paid  was  designed 
by  the  mortgagor  as  payment  it  will  extinguish  the  mortgage  pro 
tanto.^  And  no  subsequent  arrangement  will  enable  the  parties  to 
restore  the  security."'] 

§  1019.  So  inseparable,  indeed,  is  the  equity  of  redemption 
from  a  mortgage,  that  it  cannot  be  disannexed,  even  by  an  ex- 
press agreement  of  the  parties.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  express- 
ly stipulated,  that  unless  the  money  should  be  paid  at  a  particular 
day,  or  by  or  to  a  particular  person,  the  estate  should  be  irredeem- 

'  Tftylor  o.  Page,  6  Allen,  66.] 

■  Johnson  o.  Cornen,  29  Ind.  69 ;  s.  r.  Deu-boni  v.  T&jlor,  18  N.  H.  159. 
The  cBtste  paweg  by  the  ungnment  of  the  note,  snd  cannot  pais  without  it,  and 
it  is  not  important  whether  the  transfer  of  the  note  is  legal  or  only  equitable. 
Mepps  v.  ShAipe,  83  lU.  18. 

'  Hartley  c.  Tatham,  10  Bosw.  273 ;  Andrews  v.  Torrey,  1  HcCarter,  86S. 

*  Stoniogton  Bank  e.  Davis,  I  McCarter,  386. 

■  BoDligny  c.  Fortier,  17  La.  Ann.  131. 

■  Stewart  v.  Crosby,  60  Me.  130. 

'  Kilborn  v.  Bobbins,  8  Allen,  466. 

■  Strong  D.  Converse,  8  Alien,  667. 

•  Champney  v.  Coope;  82  N.  T.  648. 

>°  Large  v.  Van  Doreo,  1  McCorter,  208.] 
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able,  the  stipulation  would  be  utterly  void.'  la  this  respect  courts 
of  equity  act  upoa  tbe  same  priuciple,  which  (we  have  seen)  is 
avowed  iu  tbe  civil  law ; '  and  most  probably  it  has  been  borrowed 
from  that  source.  A  distincMon  also  is  taken,  like  that  in  thecivil 
law,  between  a  conditional  purchase,  or  an  f^reement  for  a  re- 
purchase, and  a  mortgage,  properly  so  called."  The  former,  if 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  a  real  sale,  and  not  a  mere 
transaction  to  disguise  a  loan,  will  be  held  valid,  although  every 
transaction  of  this  sort  is  watched  with  jealousy.* 

§  1020.  Mortgages  may  not  only  be  created  by  the  express 
deeds  and  contracts  of  tbe  parties,  but  they  may  also  be  implied 
in  equity,  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  between  the  parties ; 
and  then  they  are  termed  equitable  mortgages.'^  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  now  settled  in  England  [and  some  American  States^, 
that  if  the  debtor  deposits  his  title-deeds  to  an  estate  with  a  cred- 
itor, as  security  for  an  antecedent  debt,  or  upon  a  fresh  loan  of 
money,  it  is  a  valid  agreement  for  a  mortgage  between  the  parties, 


'  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  8,  S  4,  and  note  («),  §  5;  Bnder's  oote  (1)  to  Co. 
Liu.  204  6 ;  Bonhun  p.  Newcomb,  1  Tern.  2S2 ;  SeCon  t>.  SUd«,  7  Tes.  2T3 ;  4 
Kent,  Gomm.  Lect.  68,  p.  142,  14S  (4th  edit.)  ;  id.  169 ;  Holridge  d.  GUleipie, 
S  Johns.  Ch.  33,  34;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  4  A.  1,  2.  The  caaes  on  this  point 
are  fiiUr  collected  in  Butler's  note  to  Co.  Lite.  204  b,  and  in  4  Kent,  Comm. 
142  to  144  (4th  edit.).  See  also  Corteljou  r.  Lansing,  2  C&inei,  Cu.  Err. 
209,  210. 

'  AtOe,  S  1009 ;  Storj'  on  Butm.  g  345 ;  Corteljon  v.  Lanaing,  2  Caineg,  Cm. 
En-.  209.  210. 

■  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  3,  art.  11 ;  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  1, 1.  16,  §  9.  Potest 
ita  fieri  pignoria  datio,  hjpothecteve  (says  the  Digest),  ut  si  intra  certum  tempua 
non  sit  aoluta  pecunia,  jare  emploris  posaideat  rem,  justo  pretio  tunc  Ecatinian- 
dam;  hoc  eoim  casu  videtur  qoodammodo  conditionalis  ease  venditio.  Dig. 
Lib.  20,  tit.  1, 1.  IS,  g  9.  This  approaches  nearer  to  a  right  of  pre-emption  tfaaa 
to  a  conditional  sale.  See  Orb^  d.  Trigg,  2  Eq.  Cas.  Abridg.  S99,  pi.  80; 
8.  C.  9  Mod.  2, 

*  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Co.  Litt.  204  6 ;  Barrel!  c.  Sabine,  1  Vern.  268 ;  Lon- 
gnet  e.  Scawen,  1  Ves.  402,  406 ;  1  Poirell,  Uort.  13«i,  note  (Coventrj-  and 
Band's  edit.)  ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  143,  144,  169  (4th  edit.)  ;  Com. 
Dig.  Chancery,  4  A.  2 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  %  0,  note  (&) ;  Vernon  0. 
Betbell,  2  Eden,  113 ;  Goodman  v.  Grierson,  2  Ball  &  Beatt.  278. 

'  See  Abbott  r.  Stratton,  3  Jones  ft  Lat.  609. 

*  BockweU  ■>.  Hobbj',  2  Sanford.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  9 ;  Welsh  0.  Usher,  2  Hills, 
C%.  S.  C.  166;  10  Smedea  &  Marshall  (Miss.)  418.  In  other  States  the  doc- 
trine baa  been  rejected ;  Shitz  v.  Dieffenbach,  8  Barr  (Fenn.),  233 ;  Vanmater  v. 
HcFaddin,  8  B.  Monroe  (Ey.),  4S6. 
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and  is  not  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  fraude.'  This 
doctrine  has  Bometimes  been  thought  difficult  to  be  maintained 
either  upon  the  ground  of  principle  or  public  policy.  And  al- 
though it  is  firmly  established,  it  has  of  late  years  been  received 
vith  no  small  hesitation  and  diaapprobation,'and  a  disposition  has 
been  strongly  ennced  not  to  enlai^  its  operation."  It  is  not, 
therefore,  ordinarily  applied  to  enforce  parol  agreements  to  make 

■  Ruaiell  V.  RuBsell.  1  Bro.  Ch.  269,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note  (1);  Ex  parte 
Comiog,  9Tea.  116,117;  Bircli  e.  Ellames,  3  Aott.  427,438;  £'x  parte  Mount- 
ioTt,  U  Vu.  606;  Ex  parte  LuigstoD,  17  Vm.  328,  229;  Pain  v.  Smith,  a 
M7lne  &  Keen.  417 ;  Keys  v.  WiUianu,  8  Y.  ft  Coll.  6fi ;  MtuideviUe  ■>.  Welch, 

5  Wheat.  277,  284 ;  poit,  §  1230, 

*  See  CbapniAn  v.  Chapman,  15  .TuHgt,  265. 

*  Ex  parte  Rai^,  11  Tea.  403 ;  Norris  e.  Wilkinaon.  12  Ves.  197,  198 ;  Ex 
pari«  Eenaington,  2V.  &B.83;  E*  parte  Coomb,  17VeB.3fl9;  ffi  parte  Hooper, 
1  Meriv.  9 ;  Ex  parU  Whitbread,  19  Ves.  209.    In  Keys  e.  Williams,  3  Tounge 

6  Coll.  55,  61,  Lord  Abinger  said :  "  The  doctrine  of  eqaitable  mortgages  hu 
been  said  to  be  an  inrasion  of  the  statute  of  frauds;  and  no  doubt  there  was  great 
difficult}'  in  knowing  hot*  to  deal  with  deposits  of  deeds  bj  waj  of  security  ader 
the  passing  of  that  statute.  But,  in  my  opinioD,  that  statute  was  never  meant  to 
ftffectthe  transaction  of  a  man  borrowing  money  and  depositing  his  title-deeds  a* 
a  pledge  of  payment.  A  court  of  law  could  not  assist  such  a  party  to  recoTer 
back  hia  title-deeds  by  an  action  of  trover ;  the  answer  to  such  an  action  being, 
that  the  title-deeds  were  pledged  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  that,  till  the  money  is 
repaid,  the  par^  has  no  ri^t  to  them.  So,  if  the  party  came  into  eqnity  for  relief 
he  would  be  told  tiiat,  before  he  sought  equity  he  mnst  do  equity,  by  repaying  the 
money,  in  consideration  for  which  the  deeds  had  been  lodged  in  the  other  party's 
hands.  The  doctrine  of  equitable  mortgages,  therefbre,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  necessity  of  the  caae.  It  may,  however,  in  many  cases,  operate  to  usethl 
ptnpotea,  and  is  certunly  not  injurious  to  oommeroe.  In  commercial  transactioni 
it  may  be  frequently  oecessai^  to  raise  money  on  a  sudden,  before  an  opportunity 
can  be  afforded  of  investigating  the  title-deeds  and  preparing  tbe  mortgage. 
Expediency,  therefore,  as  well  as  necessity,  has  contributed  to  establish  the  general 
doctrine,  although  it  may  not  altogether  be  in  connstency  with  the  statute.  The 
question  here  is,  whether  the  circumitances  under  which  these  deeds  were  d&. 
periled  lead  to  any  distinction  between  this  case  and  others^,  which  have  been 
decided  on  the  general  doctrine.  It  has  been  reiy  ably  argued  for  the  defendant, 
that  the  ctrcnmstance  of  the  deeds  having  been  deposited,  not  as  a  present 
■ecnrity,  bat  with  a  view  to  a  luture  security,  gives  rise  to  snch  a  distinction. 
Certainly,  if  before  the  money  was  advanced  the  deeds  bad  been  deposited  with 
a  view  to  prepare  a  future  mortgage,  such  transaction  could  not  be  considered  a> 
an  equitable  mortgage  by  deposit.  Bat  it  is  otherwise  where  there  is  a  present 
kdvanee,  and  the  deeds  are  deposited  under  a  promise  to  forbear  suing,  although 
they  may  be  deposited  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  future  mortgage.  In 
•vch  case  the  deeds  are  given  in  [as]  part  of  the  security,  and  become  pledged 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction." 
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a  mortgage,  or  to  mak«  a  deposit  of  title^leeds  for  such  a  purpose ; 
but  it  is  strictly  confined  to  an  actual,  immediate,  and  b<md  fidt 
deposit  of  the  title-deeda  with  the  creditor,  as  a  security,  in  order 
to  create  the  Hen.*  Sucli  an  equitable  mortgage  will  not,  however, 
avail  against  a  snlwequent  mortgagee,  whose  mor^{^  has  been 
duly  registered,  without  notice  of  the  deposit  of  the  title-deeds. 
[It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  t^e  second  mortgagee 
to  inquire  of  the  mortgagor  for  his  title-deeds,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  so,  he  may  be  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  sufficient  to  invalidate 
his  title  ;  but  it  ia  otherwise  if  he  has  made  such  inquiry,  and  a 
reasonable  excuse  was  ^ven  for  their  nou-delivery.^  But  in  cases 
not  affected  by  the  registry  acts,  the  mere  fact  that  a  first  mort- 
gagee has  left  the  title-deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  morl^gor, 
without  any  attendant  circumstances  of  firaud,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  postpone  such  first  mort^gee  to  a  second,  who  has  taken 
the  title-deeds  with  his  mortgage,  without  any  notice  of  the  prior 
mortgage.^ 

■  NoniB  o.  WilkiiuoD,  13  Tm.  197  to  199. 

.  *  Hewitt  n.  Looaemore,  9  Eng.  L&w  &  Eq.  B6.  See  Allen  e.  Knight,  fi  Han, 
S73 ;  Farrow  v.  Beet,  4  Beav.  18 ;  Wortbington  r.  Moi^^,  16  Sim.  547. 

■  Birch  V.  Elluiei,  2  Antt.  4S7, 431 ;  Flamb  v.  Pluitt,  3  Anat  433,  439,  440 ; 
Toorle  t.  YtanA,  2  Bro.  Ch.  S49,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note ;  Etuis  v.  Bicknell,  6  Vea. 
183  Ui  184;  Benyo.  MntuallnB.  Co.,3  Johns.  Ch.  609,  610i  Evans  r.  Bicknell, 
6  Yea.  173,  183,  184.  Mr.  Vice-ChanceUor  Wignm,  in  West  d.  Reid,  2  Hare, 
949,  369,  Mid:  "  I  do  not  deny  that  difficulty  may  aometimeB  arise  in  drawing  tii« 
line  between  the  degree  of  negligence  wMcb  shall  be  sufficient  to  charge  a  pnr- 
daser,  and  that  mere  want  of  extreme  caation  which,  in  the  absence  of  ftand, 
will  excuse  him.  But  the  distinction  is  founded  ia  principle,  and  the  di£cul^  i* 
one  with  which  (upon  the  very  questjoii  of  gross  negligence)  courts  of  justice  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  grappling ;  and  the  difficulty  in  principle  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  occurs  in  every  other  case  in  which  antagonist  principles  opme 
into  immediate  conflict  with  each  other.  The  distinction,  which  is  taken  in  terms 
by  Sir  Edwaid  Sugden  (1  Vend.  &  Fur.  Vol.  8,  p.  473,  ed.  10),  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  cases  which  decide  that  a  person  purchamng  without  obtaining  the  titla-deeds 
is  not  afibcted  by  notice  of  an  equitable  mortgage.  Plumb  e.  Flint,  Bicknell  e. 
Evans ;  by  Lord  Tfauiiow's  judgment  in  Cothoy  d.  Sydenham ;  by  a  judgment  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  other  cases  referred  to  in  the  judgment  in  Jones  v.  Smith. 
If  that  distinction  be  not  admitted  in  a  case  like  Jones  «.  Smith,  the  nnavoidahle 
oonseqaeuce  must  be  that  a  man,  who  mortgages  a  fraction  of  his  estate,  will 
tberet^  throw  a  cloud  upon  the  title  to  the  rest  of  his  estate ;  and  a  devise  of  a 
ringle  acre  of  land  by  a  will,  which  does  nothing  more,  will  throw  a  doud  opoa 
the  title  of  an  beir-at-law  to  his  descended  estates ;  for  it  is  dear,  that  neither  the 
mortgagor  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  betr  in  the  other,  can  command  the  production 
of  the  mortgage  deed  or  will;  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  nothing  but  the  prodoo- 
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[*  §  1020  a.  Bat  There  the  mor^^agor,  in  depositing  his  title- 
deeds  vith  tl^e  mortgagee,  omitted  the  deed  to  himself,  and  sub- 
Bequentl;  deposited  that  as  a  security  with  his  baokere,  it  was 
held  that  the  mortgagee  bad  priority  over  the  baakers.'  And  if  s 
bond  fide  inquiry  is  made  for  the  title-deeds,  and  a  reasonable 
excuse  is  given  for  dieir  not  being  forthcoming,  their  absence  does 
not  affect  the  purchaser,  or  mortgagee,  with  constructive  notice  of 
an  encumbrance  created  by  the  deposit  of  tbem.^  And  it  has  been 
held  that  the  trustees  of  a  dissenting  chapel  in  England,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  rebuilding  the  same,  and  who  bad  bor- 
rowed the  deficiency  of  &udB  requisite  to  complete  the  work,  upon 
a  deposit  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  chapel,  and  who  had  repaid  the 
same,  had  a  lieu  on  the  deeds,  which  their  representatives  might 
enforce,  but  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  a  decree  of  foreclosure 
and  sale,  as  by  granting  such  relief  the  trust  wo)}ld  be  altogether 
destroyed.^] 

§  1021.  As  to  the  kinds  of  property  which  may  be  mortgaged, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  iu  equity,  whatever  property,  personal  or 

taoD  of  tiie  original  ttoelf  would  be  sufficient,  if  &  representation  iiicb  as  Smith 
relied  upon  be  not  raffideot.  Similar  observatiotu  would  apply  to  a  codicil  par- 
tiallj  revoking  a  will,  and  to  every  deCd  executed  after  the  dat«  of  a  will.  In 
■hort,  let  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  be  extended  to  all  caaes  in  which  the 
purchaaer  has  notice  that  the  property  is  affected,  or  has  notice  of  facts  raising  a 
presumption  that  it  is  so,  and  the  doctrine  is  reasonable,  though  it  may  sometimes 
operate  with  severity.  But  once  transgress  the  limits  which  that  statement  of  the 
rule  imposes,  once  admit  that  a  purchaser  is  to  be  affected  with  constructiTe  no- 
tice of  the  contents  of  instruments  not  necessary  to,  nor  presumptjvely  connected 
with,  the  title,  only  because,  by  possibility,  they  may  affect  it  (for  that  may  be 
predicated  of  almost  any  instrument),  and  it  is  impossible,  in  sound  reasoning, 
to  stop  short  of  the  conclusion,  that  eveiy  purchaser  is  affected  with  constructive 
notice  of  the  contents  of  every  instrument  of  the  mere  existence  of  which  be  has 
notice.  A  pnrchaser  must  be  presnmed  to  investigate  the  title  of  the  property 
be  purchases,  and  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  examined  every  instru. 
ment  forming  a  link,  directly  or  by  inference,  in  that  title ;  and  that  presumption 
I  take  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sume that  a  purchaser  examines  instruments  not  directiy  nor  presumptively 
connected  with  the  title,  only  because  they  may  by  possibility  affect  it,"  This 
whole  subject  is  very  ably  summed  up  in  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  160,  151 
(4th  edit.).  [  *  See  also  Alderson  o.  White,  2  De  G.  ft  J.  97,  as  to  tiie  dUdno- 
tion  between  a  conditional  sale  and  mortgage. 
■  Boberts  v.  Croft,  24  Beavan,  223. 

*  Espinv.Pemberton,3DeG.  ftJ.  647.  SeeBaynep.Baker,  6  Jar.  M.e.S66. 

*  Darke  e.  Williamion,  25  Beavan,  622.] 
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real,  iB  capable  of  an  absolute  sale,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  mort- 
g^e.  This  is  in  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law : 
"  Quod  emptionem  venditionemque  recipit,  etiara  pignoratioiiem  re- 
cipere  potest."  ^  Therefore,  rights  iu  remainder  and  reversion,  pos- 
eibilitJes  coupled  with  an  interest,  rents,  franchises,  and  choses  in 
action,  are  capable  of  being  mor^aged.  But  a  mere  naked  pos- 
sibility or  expectancy,  such  as  that  of  on  heir,  is  not.^  In  this 
respect  the  civil  law  seems  to  difier  from  ours ;  for  a  party  might 
by  that  law  mortg^e  property,  to  which  he  had  uo  present  title 
by  contract  or  otherwise." 

[*  1021  a.  And  one  who  mortgages  an  estate  to  which  he  has 
uo  title  at  the  time  may  give  efieot  to  such  security  by  subsequently 
acquiring  title  to  the  same.*  But  if  such  title  is  acquired  by  re- 
ceiving a  conveyance  and  mor^aging  the  property  at  tlie  same 
time  to  secure  the  price,  the  contract  or  conveyance  will  be  treated 
as  one,  and  held  to  be  conditional,  so  as  to  give  priority  to  the 
latter  mortgage  .^] 

§  1022.  As  to  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  mortgaging  an 
estate,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  place,  except  so  far  as  regards 
persons  who  have  qualified  interests  therein,  or  are  trustees  in 
autre  droit,  or  are  clothed  with  particular  powers  for  limited  par- 
poses.  And  here,  very  difficult  questions  may  arise,  as  to  the 
construction  of  such  powers,  and  the  competency  of  such  persons 
to  make  mortgages.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  power  is  given  to 
trustees  to  sell  for  tlio  purpose  of  raising  money,  a  question  may 
arise,  whether  they  may  raise  money  by  way  of  mortgage.  But 
the  solution  of  such  questions  properly  belongs  to  a  treatise  on 
powers.' 

■  1  Donut,  B.  S,  tit.  1,  art.  19 ;  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  1,  1.  9,  §  1. 

■  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  5S,  p.  144  f4tli  edit.)  ;  Ctrllon  n.  Lelgbtou,  S  Meriv. 
667 ;  1  Powell  cm  Mortg.  IT,  16,  23,  and  note  (CoTenby  &  Rand'a  edit.).  Lord 
EldoD,  in  CarltOQ  v.  Leigfaton,  S  Merii.  667,  670,  ezpreMl;^  held,  that  an  ex- 
pectancj  of  an  littir  preaumptiTe  or  appareat,  the  fbe-iiinpla  being  in  the  anceator, 
was  not  an  intereat  or  a  powibility,  nor  was  capable  of  being  made  the  sabject  of 
an  aaaignment  or  contract.  But  may  it  not  operate,  althongh  not  aa  a  mortgage, 
jet  aa  a  contract  for  a  mortgage  ?  Pott,  %  1040.  [*  See  SmithnrM  v.  Edmunda, 
1  McCarter,  408.] 

*  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  ],  §  9,  art.  5,  30. 

*  I*  Amonett  e.  Amia,  16  La.  Ann.  226. 

*  CSuunberlain  v.  Meeder,  16  N.  H.  381.] 

■  See  on  this  subject,  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  S8,  p.  147,  148  (4tli  edit.)  ;  Sng- 
den  OD  Powers,  ch.  9,  §  2,  p.  437 ;  id.  art.  8,  p.  472,  478  (2d  edit.) ;  1  PoweU 
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§  1023.  Ab  to  the  right  of  redemption.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  clear,  that  the  equity  of  redemption  is  not 
only  a  subBietiitg  estate  and  interest  in  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  heirs,  devisees,  assignees,  and  represeotatires  (strictly  so 
called)  of  the  mortgagor ;  but  it  is  also  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
persons,  vlio  have  acquired  any  interest  in  the  lands  mortgaged 
by  operation  of  law,  or  otherwise,  in  privity  of  title.^  Such  per- 
sons have  a  dear  right  to  disengage  the  property  from  all  encum- 
brances, in  order  to  make  their  own  claims  beneficial  or  available. 
Hence  a  tenant  for  life,  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  a  jointress,  a 
tenant  in  dower  in  some  cases,^  a  reversioner,  a  remainder-man,  a 
judgment  creditor,  a  tenant  by  elegit,  the  lord  of  a  manor  holding 
by  escheat,"  and,  indeed,  every  other  person,  being  an  encum- 
brancer, or  having  legal  or  equitable  title,  or  lien  therein,  may 
insist  upon  a  redemption  of  the  mortg^e,  in  order  to  the  due 
enforcement  of  their  claims  and  interests  respectively  in  the  land.* 
When  any  such  person  does  so  redeem,  he  or  she  becomes  substi- 
tuted to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  original  mortgagee  in  the 
laud,  exactly  as  in  the  civil  law.  And  in  some  cases  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  a  further  right  of  priority  by  tacking  may  sometimes 
be  acquired,  beyond  what  the  civil  law  allowed.'    But  no  person, 

OD  Mortg.  62,  b/  CoventFy  &  Rand ;  3  Powell  on  Morig.  1633,  note  (o),  same 
edit. ;  Mills  v.  B»nks,  3  P.  WiU.  1,  6 ;  Wilson  v.  Troup,  7  Johni.  Cb.  25. 

'  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  g  8,  note  (_p)  ;  Co.  Litt.  208,  Butler's  not«  (1)  ; 
4  Kent,  Camm.  Lect.  58,  p.  162,  163  (4ch  edit.). 

*  Ibid,  and  Co.  Litt.  208  a,  Butler's  note  (1) ;  Snannock  e.  Lifibrd,  cited 
id. ;  s.  c.  Ambler,  6 ;  Einnoul  c.  Monej,  3  Swanat.  208 ;  Jeremy  on  £q.  Jurisd. 
B.  1,  cfa.  2,  g  1,  p.  182,  183. 

>  Downs  ti.  Morris,  3  Hare,  391. 

'  Ibid. ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancert/,  4,  A.  4.  Eren  a  person  claioiiag  under  e.  prior 
or  nbseqaent  volnntarj  conTeysnce  may,  as  against  the  mortgagee,  redeem.  2 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  %  8,  and  note  (p).  An  assignment  of  the  debt  geoerally 
draws  after  it  the  land  mortgaged,  as  a  consequence  and  an  appurtenance  of  the 
debt,  upon  the  rule,  Omne  principale  trahit  ad  se  accessorium.  But  an  assign- 
ment of  the  mortage,  wi^out  an  assignment  of  the  debt,  is  treated,  at  most,  aa 
a  transfer  of  a  naked  trasL    See  4  Kent,  Comn.  Lect.  58,  p.  194  (4Lh  edit.). 

>  Ante,  §  410  t«  421,  and  notes ;  ante,  g  1010,  and  note  (2)  ;  Com.  Dig.  Chan- 
eery.  4  A.  10;  3  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3,  cb.  1,  §  9,  and  note  (u)  ;  g  11,  not«  (a). 
Where  a  mortgagee  has  two  mortgages  upon  different  estates,  separately  mort- 
gaged to  him  by  the  mortgagor,  and  one  of  them  is  a  deficient  security  for  the 
debt,  and  the  other  ts  more  than  sufficient,  the  mortgagor  and  his  heirs  will  not 
be  permitted  to  redeem  one  without  redeeming  the  other.  I  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  425 ; 
Shottleworth  a.  Laywick,  1  Vern.  244;  Mergrave  r.  Le  Hooke,  3  Tern.  207; 
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except  a  mortgagor,  his  heirs  or  privies  in  estate,  has  a  right  to- 
redeem,  or  to  call  for  an  account  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown, 
that  there  is  collusion  between  them  and  the  mortgagee.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  mere  annuitant  of  the  mortgagor  (who  has  no  interest 
in  the  land)  has  no  title  to  redeem.'  [For  the  same  reason,  one 
who  has  merely  a  bond  from  the  mortgagor  to  coiiTOy  the  equity  of 
redemption,  but  no  conveyance  thereof,  cannot,  in  bis  own  name 
alone,  maintain  a  bill  to  redeem.  He  must  have  not  merely  a  jua 
ad  rem,  but  a  jut  in  re."] 

[*  §  102S  a.  And.  one  who  has  the  aBsignment  of  the  debt,  with 
the  right  to  retain  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the 
assignor,  but  no  assignment  of  the  mortgage  deed,  cannot  main- 
tain a  bill  to  foreclose.    That  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  party 

Pope  V.  Onslow,  2  Vent.  286 ;  Jones  n.  Smitfa,  2  Vei.  Jr.  376.  But  see  Ex  parte 
King,  1  Atk.  300.  And  irUie  equity  orn-demptionof  one  of  the  eitates  be  sold, 
the  purchaser  will  not  be  permitted  to  redeem  tbst  estate  (if  tbe  mortgage  hu 
become  absolute  at  law)  without  redeeming  both  mortgages.  Furefoy  n.  Puro- 
foy,  1  Vera.  29,  and  Mr.  lUitbby's  note ;  Ex  parte  Carter,  Ambler,  733 ;  Jones 
e.  Smith,  2  Ves.  Jr.  976 ;  IreMn  c.  Deun,  2  Cv^,  425 ;  WiUie  v.  Luf^,  2  Eden, 
80.  The  ground  of  this  doctrine  ia,  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equi^; 
and  a  court  of  equi^  will  aot  auist  any  peraon  in  depriving  a  mortgagee  of  any 
•ecurity,  which  he  would  have  against  die  mortgagor.  See  siso  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B. 
2,  ch.  3.  §  9,  and  note  (i). 

<  White  V.  Pamther,  1  Enapp,  229 ;  Troughton  e.  Binkes,  6  Ves.  572.  LoM 
Wioford,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  eourt,  in  White  c.  Famtfaer,  1  Kuapp; 
239,  said ;  "  But  it  has  been  said  that,  u  the  mortgagee  has,  within  twenty  yean, 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagor  has,  on  acconnt  of 
such  acknowledgment,  a  right  to  sue  for  the  redemption  of  the  estate ;  and  that 
this  annuitant,  whose  claim  is  against  the  equity  of  redemption,  has  a  right,  mc 
the  mortgagor  does  not  object  to  it,  to  claim  through  his  side  against  the  mort- 
gagee. If  so,  every  legatee  of  the  mortgagor  must  have  the  same  right  of  in- 
sisting that  the  mortgage  debt  is  satisfied,  and  of  calling  on  the  mortgagee  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Uie  mortgagor,  a  period  of  above  fifty  years.  If  creditors  or  legatees  of  the 
mortgagor  had  the  right  of  calling  mortgagees  to  separate  accounts,  every  mort- 
gagee would  be  liable  to  be  ruined  by  the  different  snita  tliat  might  be  instituted 
against  him.  But  from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  caae  of  Troughton  d.  Binkea 
(6  Vesey,  672),  and  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  his  judg- 
ment in  that  ease,  I  think  that  the  mortgagor  or  his  heirs  only  can  sue  the  mort- 
gagee for  an  account  and  redemption,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  and  the 
mortgagee  are  in  colluaioa  to  prevent  creditors  or  legatees  from  recovering  what 
is  due  to  tbem  from  the  mortgagor's  propertj." 

*  Gnat  V.  Duane,  9  Johns.  612 ;  Porter  ».  Bead,  1  Aj^deton,  868 ;  McDov- 
gald  e.  Capron,  7  Gray,  278. 
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holding  the  deed,  who  will  recover  the  portion  of  the  debt  assigned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aasignee.^  And  in  case  of  a  mortgage  to 
secure  future  advances,  where  the  mortgagee  has  notice  of  a  sub- 
sequent mortgage,  he  cannot  hold  hU  security  for  advances  made 
after  such  notice.'  This  question  is  discussed  very  much  at  length 
ID  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Shaw  v.  Neale,  and  the 
early  case  of  Gordon  v,  Oraham  *  substantially  overruled.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  of  the  entire  Bouodness  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  their  lordships  came,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts 
sometimes  made  to  establish  the  contrary  rule. 

§  1023  b.  This  subject  is  very  extensively  discussed  in  the  late 
case  of  Seymour  v.  Darrow,^,  and  the  following  propositions  ostab- 
lished.  That  a  mor^^ge  to  secure  future  advances,  ezpressed  in 
any  form  upon  the  face  of  the  deed  and  registry,  which  is  intelli- 
gible and  not  calculated  to  mislead  future  encumbrancers  is  valid ; 
Mid  the  mortgagee  may  continue  to  make  advances  until  he  has 
express  notice  of  some  future  encumbrance,  or  alienation  of  the 
title  of  the  mortgagor.  That  this  may  be  done  by  a  mortgage  to 
secure  "  all  the  notes  and  agreements  I  now  owe  or  have  with 
bim,"  it  being  shown  that  the  mor^agee  at  that  time  held  a  note 
against  the  mortg^or,  expressed  to  be  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
future  advances  and  indorsements ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
subsequent  encumbrancers  to  make  inquiry  of  the  first  mortgagee, 
in  regard  to  his  clums  against  the  land,  under  the  mortgage. 
And  if  they  take  subsequent  mortgages  upon  the  same  premises, 
without  this  precaution,  they  will  be  postponed  to  all  claims  of  the 
first  mortgagee,  which  existed  prior  to  the  notice  of  the  subse- 
quent encumbrance,  although  such  claims  consist  merely  of  in- 
dorsements, or  guaranties,  given  by  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of 
the  mortgagor,  no  actual  payments  having  been  made  until  after 
notice  of  the  subsequent  encambranoe. 

§  1023  c.  We  hare  discussed  the  question  of  mortgages  to  se- 

I  [■Uorl«7  n.  Morley,  26  Be^TUi,  263. 

*  Sliaw  e.  Nule,  20  BeftTan,  167 ;  s.  c.  6  H.  Lords  Cues,  681 ;  Bolt  o.  Hop- 
IdiuoD,  26  Be&TkD,  461.  When  thia  CMe  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
appeal,  the  jodgment  of  the  Hacter  of  the  Rolls  wu  affirmed,  and  die  ease  of 
Gordon  V.  Graham  distinctly  oTermled.  i  Jar,  n.  8.  819;  s.  p.  Donn  p.  The 
Brewer/  Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  £q.  156.  As  to  priority  and  marriialling  assets,  iw 
in  rt  Hower's  Tmsta,  Law  Rep.  8  £q.  lia 

>  2  Eq.  Cas.  Ab.  698. 

•  81  Vt.  122. 
»tt.sun.—jQun.  16 
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cure  future  advances,  in  a  leading  article  in  tlie  American  Lav 
Begjater,^  and  onr  examination  of  the  question  led  to  the  result, 
tliat  vhere  the  contract  binds  the  mortgf^e  to  make  the  advances, 
abeolntely,  although  the  payment  is  future,  the  debt  is  present, 
and  the  binding  force  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  extent  of  the  en- 
eumbrauce  is  the  same  oa  if  the  advances  were  made  at  the  date 
of  the  mor^ge ;  but  where  the  advances  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued consent  of  both  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  and  is  in 
effect  to  secure  a  balance  of  running  account,  the  force  of  tlie 
aecurity  is  liable  to  be  aOected  by  subsequent  encumbrances,  which 
are  legally  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  -of  the  first  mort- 
gagee. 

§  1023  d.  It  does  not  seem  important  how  the  knowledge  of 
the  subsequent  mortgage  is  obtained  by  the  first  mor^agee,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  a  character  to  convince  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
the  actual  existence  of  such  mortgage.  In  some  of  the  States 
the  registry  of  the  second  mortgage  is  regarded  as  sufficient.'  In 
other  States  formal  notice  is  required  &om  the  subsequent  mort- 
gagee." But  the  general  rule,  both  in  England  and  America, 
seems  to  be  that  one  must  have  such  information  of  the  later 
encumbrance  as  upon  faithful  ini^ry  will  discover  its  existence 
and  extent.* 

§  1023  e.  Tlie  question  of  the  assignment  and  discharge  of 
mortg^^  interests  is  very  lucidly  discussed  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  recent  case  of  Walker  v. 
Jones,'  which  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

'  Vol.  2,  N.  8.  12.  S«e  alao  to  Bove  point,  Boswell  b.  Goodtrb,  31  Com.  74 ; 
Appeal  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  44  Penn.  St,  423. 

■  Spuler  o.  L&wler,  17  Ohio,  371;  Ter-Hoven  o.  Eeras,  S  Feiiii.St.  96;  Far- 
mentier  v.  Gillespie,  9  id.  86.    See  BoBworth  n.  Goodwio,  <upra. 

»  McDanieli  v.  Cohin,  16  Vt.  30O. 

*  Stay\eauit  v.  Hall,  S  Barh.  Ch.  161 ;  Uoiit«fior«  o.  Broime,  7  Ho.  Ld«. 
Cu.  241 ;  Lord  BomiUj,  in  Rolt  e.  Hopkiiuoii,  25  Beann,  461. 

*  12  Jut.  N.  e.  381.  OneataiidinginafidaciaTjrreUtioDiiot  allowed  to  chtrga 
A  bonus  for  servicea  growing  out  of  tha  relation.  Barrett  o.  Hartley,  12  Jur.  k.b. 
£26.  [  *  NoUce  of  equitahle  interests  in  property  in  the  bands  of  trustees,  mutt 
b«  given  to  the  tmBtees.  Bridge  e.  Beadon,  Law  Rep.  3  Eq.  664.  And  thi« 
notice,  to  be  an  effectual  protection,  mast  be  formally  given  to  the  trtutee  by  the 
party  in  interest  or  his  agent.  Lloyd  v.  Banks,  Law  Rq>.  4  £q.  222.  Knowl- 
edge acquired  aUtatde  by  the  solicitor  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  interest  of 
an  aadgaee.  In  re  Brawn's  Trasts,  Law  Rep.  5  £q,  8S.  The  case  of  Lloyd 
o.  Banks,  $upra,  was  reversed  on  appeal.  Law  Rep.  3  Ch.  App.  488.    But  the 
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Court  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  here  declared  that  the  assignee 
of  a  mortgage  canuot  stand  in  a,nj  different  character,  or  hold  any 
different  position  from  that  of  the  mortgagee  himself,  though  the 
mortgagor  may  not  himself  have  been  a  party  to  the  assign  ment. 
Every  mortgagor  has  a  right  to  have  a  reconveyance  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  upon  payment  of  the  money  due  upon  the  mort- 
gage ;  and  every  mortgagee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
such  reconveyance  upon  such  payment  being  made.] 

§  1024.  As  to  the  correspondent  right  of  foreclosure,  and  other 
remedies  for  the  mortgagee,  to  secure  the  due  discharge  of  the 
mortgage,  they  naturally  flow  from  the  principles  already  stated. 
We  have  already  seen,^  tliat,  in  the  civil  law,  there  were  two  reme- 
dies allowed  to  the  mortgagee,  a  remedy  in  rem,  and  also  a  remedy 
in  penonam,  against  the  mort^gor  for  the  debt.  The  general 
remedy  in  rem  was  by  a  sale  by  tlie  mortgagee  of  the  mortgaged 
estate,  either  under  a  judicial  decree,  or  without  such  a  decree, 
by  his  own  voluntary  act  of  sale,  after  a  certain  Sxed  .notice  to  the 
debtor.  In  either  case,  the  sale,  if  hand  fide  and  regularly  made, 
was  valid  to  pass  the  absolute  title  to  the  estate  against  the  mort- 
gagor and  his  heirs ;  and  the  proceeds  were  first  to  be  applied  to 
tha  discharge  of  the  debt ;  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  was  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  mortg^or  or  his  representatives.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  course  in  the  civil  law,  in  order  to  obtain  satis 
&ction  of  die  debt  out  of  the  mortgaged  estate.  But  in  some 
cases,  and  especially  where  a  sale  could  not  be  made  effectual,  a 
decree  might  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  a  foreclosure,  by  wliich, 
after  certain  judicial  proceedings,  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
property  would  be  passed  to  the  mortgagee.'  This  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  present  mode  of  extinguishing  the  rights  of  the 
mor^gor  by  a  decree  of  foreclosure  in  a  court  of  equity. 

§  1025.  The  natural  coarse,  and  certainly  the  most  convenient 
and  beneficial  course,  for  the  mortgagor,  would  seem  to  be,  for 
the  court  to  follow  out  the  civil-law  rules  on  this  subject ;  ^  that  is 

opinion  of  Lord  Cairna  explicitly  declares  that  no  notice  of  the  aseignment  of 
eqiutable  interestB  can  be  lolied  upon  except  it  be  explicit  and  fonnaL;  bat  that 
viiere  the  traatee  baa  such  actual  and  full  knowledge,  that  he  believea  and  acta 
■pon  it,  it  «ill  be  held  aofficleDt.] 

'  Ante,  S  1007.  *  AnU,  S  1008,  1009. 

*  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  it  would  be  equal!}' beneficial  to  the  mortgagee ;  sa.. 
it  vontd  prevent  the  delays  incident  to  the  common  decree  of  foreoloinre,  which. 
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to  8a7,  primaiilj  and  ordinarily,  to  direct  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged 
property,  giving  the  debtor  any  surplus  after  diecharging  the  mort- 
gaged debt ;  and  secondarily,  to  apply  the  remedy  of  foreclosuro 
only  to  special  cases,  where  the  former  remedy  voiUd  not  apply, 
or  might  be  inadequate  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  parties. 
This  course  has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can courts  of  equity ;  and  it  is  also  tlie  preTafling  practice  in 
Ireland.  It  ia  done  without  any  distinction,  whether  there  is  a 
power  to  sell  contained  in  the  mortgage  or  not.' 

§  1026.  In  England,  a  practice  widely  different  has  prevailed. 
A  bill  for  a  foreclosure  is  deemed,  in  common  caaes,  the  exclusive 
and  appropriate  remedy ;  and  the  courts  of  equity  in  that  country 
refuse,  except  in  special  cases,  to  decree  a  compulsory  sale  against 
the  will  of  the  mortgagor.  These  courts,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  general  rule  in  certain  cases :  (1.)  where  tlie  estate  is 
deficient  to  pay  the  encumbrance ;  ^  (2.)  where  the  mortgagor  is 
dead,  and  there  is  a  de6ciency  of  personal  assets ; '  (3.)  where  the 
mortgage  is  of  a  dry  reversion  ;•*  (4.)  where  the  mortgagor  dies, 
and  the  estate  descends  t«  an  infant ;'  (5.)  where  the  mortgage  ia 
of  an  advowBon;^  (6.)  where  the  mortgagor  becomes  bankrupt, 

ia  liable  to  be  reopened ;  and  wotJd  ilao  prevent  Ktj  difficulty  in  obbuniog  the 
residue  of  the  debt,  when  the  mortgaged  property  ia  not  sufficient  to  discharge 
it.  See  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  G8.  p.  146,  147,  181,  183  (4th  edit).  See  also 
Peny  v.  Barker,  13  Ves.  198,  202 ;  Tooke  v.  Hardy,  2  Bro.  Ch.  126,  and  Mr. 
Belt's  note  (1) ;  B.  c.  2  Dick.  785;  8  Poirell  on  Mort.  1016,  note  T,  by  Coven- 
try (Coventry  &  Band's  edit.). 

■  i  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  161,  182  (4Uk  edit.)  ;  Biinckerhoff  d.  Thalhi- 
mer,  2  Johns.  Ch.  486 ;  Milli  t>.  Dennti,  3  Johns.  Ch.  369,  370 ;  Perry  t>.  Bar- 
ker, 18  Vea.  205 ;  3  PoweU  on  Mortg.  963,  Coventry's  note  B  (Cov.  and  Band's 
«dit)  ;  1  Dow,  Pari.  20;  McDooough  d.  Shewbridge,  2  Ball  &  Beatt.  555.  But 
althongh  the  mortgagee  may  pray  a  sale,  yet  it  seems,  that  in  Ireland,  a  mortga- 
gor cannot  insist  on  a  sale,  but  is  only  entitled  to  redeem.  McDonough  v.  Shew- 
bridge, 2  Ball  &  Beatt.  556.  Can  a  pledgor  compel  a  sale  by  the  pledgee  P  See 
Story  on  Bailments,  %  320. 

*  Dashwood  v.  Bithazey,  Mosel.  196. 
'  Daniel  r.  Skipwith,  2  Bro.  Ch.  155. 
«  How  0.  Vifeurea,  1  Ch.  32. 

*  Booth.  t>.  Rich,  1  Tern,  895 ;  Mondey  o.  Mondey,  1  Tea.  &  R  S2S.  Bnt 
MeGoodier  t>.  Ashton,  ISTes.  83;  Mills  c.  Dennis,  3  Johns.  Cb.  869,  370 ;  8 
Powell  on  Mortg.  982,  98S  a,  984  6,  by  Coventry  A  Rand,  and  notes,  ibid.,  and 
upedally  note  (e)  ;  Gore  d.  Stackpole,  1  Dow,  18 ;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  8, 
§  8, 12,  note  (6)  ;  Dana  v.  Dowding,  2  Keen,  245. 

*  Maokanue  v.  Robinson,  3  Atk.  659 ;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  3,  ch.  3.  §  8,  note  (d). 
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and  the  mortgagee  pra^s  a  sale  ;  (7.)  or  where  the  mortgagor  is 
dead,  and  the  mortgagee  by  his  bill,  brought  against  the  executor 
or  adminiBtrator  and  the  heir,  prajs  for  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged 
estate,  alleging  it  to  be  scanty  security,  and  for  the  payment  of 
any  deficiency  out  of  the  general  estate  of  the  deceased  mortga- 
gor ;*  (8.)  where  the  mortgage  or  charge  is  purely  equitable,  as, 
for  example,  bya  deposit  of  title-deeds;^  (9.)  where  the  mortgage 
is  of  land,  and  by  the  local  law  is  subject  to  a  sale;'  such  as,  for 
example,  in  Ireland  and  America. 

§  1027.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  solid  or  distinct  ground, 
upon  which  these  exceptions  Btand,  which  would  not  justify  the 
courts  of  equity  in  England  in  decreeing  a  sale  at  all  times,  when 
it  is  prayed  for  by  the  mortgagee,  or  when  it  would  he  beneficial 
to  the  mortgagor.  The  InconTeuiencea  of  the  existing  practice  of 
foreclosure  in  that  country  are  so  great,  that  it  has  become  a  com- 
mon practice  to  insert  in  mortgages  a  power  of  sale  upon  default 
of  payment.  And,  although  Lord  Eldon,  at  first,  intimated  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  such  a  power,  as  dangerous,  it  is  now 
firmly  estahlished.* 

[*  §  1027  a.  And  such  powers  of  sale  are  construed  liberally 
for  th«  purpose  of  effecting  t&eir  general  object.  Thus  a  power 
to  sell,  either  by  public  auction  or  private  contract,  and  a  sale  by 
private  contract,  with  an  agreement  that  a  porUon  of  the  money 
nught  remfun  on  mortgage  of  the  property  sold,  was  held  valid. 
But  where  the  same  mortgagee,  being  in  possession,  agreed  to  sell 
a  portion  of  the  land  for  the  site  of  an  hospital,  and  to  give  the 
price  to  the  charity,  it  was  held  not  to  come  witliin  the  terms  of 

'  King  p.  Smith,  2  Hare,  239. 

'  Fun  D.  Smitb,  2  M/lne  &  Keen,  417 ;  Psrker  v.  Housefield,  2  Mylne  A 
Keen,  419;  Meller  ti.  Woods,  1  Keen,  16,  23;  Rusaell  v.  Runell,  1  Bro.  Cb. 
£89;  BrocUehunsto.  Jeuop,  7Siiii.488;  Thorpe  v.  Gartaide,  3  Yoange  ft  Coll. 
730)  Greenwood  c.  Firth,  2  H»re,  241,  nole.  But  uz  moDth*  are  allowed  to 
redeem  before  the  ule  is  mule.     Ibid. ;  potl,  g  1230. 

'  4  Powell  OD  Uorig.  1016,  Coventry  &  Rand's  note ;  Stileman  v.  Aahdown, 
2  Atk.  477,  608 ;  B.  c.  Ambler,  IS,  and  Mr.  Blunt'a  note,  p.  16,  note  (b) ;  pott, 
i  1816  a ;  Bronson  t>.  Einiie,  1  Howard's  Sup.  Ct.  321.  * 

'  4  Euit,  Comm.  Lect.  S8,  p.  146,  147  (4lli  edit.),  and  note ;  Croft  e.  PoweU, 
Canfns,  603 ;  Anon.,  6  Mad.  15 ;  Claj'  e.  Sbarpe,  Sngden  on  Tendorg,  p.  326, 
ndApp.  No.  14  (7th  edit.);  Corder  v.  Morgan,  18  Vei.  344;  1  Powell  on 
Moitg.  9,  13,  CoTentrj's  note  K,  and  Rand'g  note  (1) ;  DooUttle  o.  Lewis,  7 
Johni.  Ch.  45 ;  Bicbard  i>.  Hobnei,  18  How.  149 ;  Salowajr  v.  Strawbridge,  3fi 
Bog.  Iaw  &  Eq.  447. 
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the  power.'  But  where  there  are  successive  encumbrancerB,  and 
one  of  Uiem  insists  upon  a  foreclosure,  the  English  courts  do  not 
order  a  sale,  although  the  other  parties  insist  upon  it.'] 

§  1028.  In  bills  for  redeeming  mortgages,  where  there  are  vari- 
ous persons  claiming  adverse  rights  and  limited  interests  in  the 
mortgaged  estate,  it  ofiten  becomes  necessary  to  direct  how  assets 
and  securities  are  to  be  marshalled,  in  order  to  do  justice  between 
the  different  claimants,  and  to  prevent  irreparable  mischiefs,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  the  amounts  and  proportions  in  which  they 
should  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  tiie  encumbrances 
common  to  them  all.  This  subject,  in  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant bearings,  has  already  been  examined  in  other  places.* 
Similar  principles  prevailed  (as  we  have  seen),  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  civil  law,  in  which  the  right  of  substitution  was  admitted, 
as  well  as  what  was  technically  called  the  benefit  of  discussion, 
answering,  in  some  measure,  to  our  doctrine  of  marshalling  assets 
and  securities.* 

§  1028  a.  In  respect  to  the  time  within  which  a  mortgage  is 
redeemable,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  limitation  is 
twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  mor^agee  has  entered  into 
possession,  after  breach  of  the  condition,  under  his  titie,  by  anal- 
(^  to  the  ordinary  limitation  of  rights  of  entry  and  actions  of 
ejectment."  If,  therefore,  tho  mortgagee  enters  into  possession  in 
his  character  of  mortgagee,  and  by  virtue  of  his  mori^ge  alone, 
he  is  for  twenty  years  liable  to  account ;  and,  if  payment  be  ten- 
dered  to  him  he  is  liable  to  become  a  trustee  of  the  mortgagor, 
and  to  be  treated  as  such.  But  if  the  mortgagor  permits  the  mort- 
gagee to  hold  the  possession  for  twenty  years  without  accounting, 
or  without  admitting  that  he  possesses  a  mortgage  title  only,  the 
mortgagor  loses  his  right  of  redemption,  and  the  title  of  a  mort- 
gt^ee  becomes  as  absolute  in  equity,  as  it  previously  was  in  law. 
In  such  a  case  the  time  begins  to  run  f^iust  the  mortga^r  from 

■  [*  Dtny  V.  Darraot,  1  De  G.  A  J.  6S5. 

*  Meeier  n.'Coj'le,  21  BeaTsn,  5fi9.  See  also  Jones  c.  Bailey,  17  Bmtu, 
682 !  Cox  p.  Toole,  20  Beavsn.  14fi ;  Footner  o.  Sturgis,  5  De  G.  &  a  736.] 

>  ArUe,  g  499,  668  to  560,  mi,  665, 667,  574,  576,  633  to  636 ;  poll,  S  12S3  a. 

*  AnU,  §  494,  635,  636,  and  note  (1). 

*  Raffety  n.  King,  1  Keen,  602,  609,  610, 616,  617 ;  Cholmondtlej  v.  Clinton, 
2  J«c.  &  Walk.  1,191;  e.  c.  4  Bligh,  v.s.l;  Corbett  o.  Barker,  1  Anit.  138 ; 
B.  C.  8  Anat.  766 ;  Wliilo  v.  Pamlher,  1  Knapp,  228,  229. 
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the  moment  the  mor^agee  takes  possesBion  in  his  character,  as 
such ;  and  if  it  has  once  begun  to  run,  and  no  subsequent  admis- 
sion is  made  by  the  mortgagee,  it  conUnucs  to  run  against  all  per- 
sona claiming  under  the  mortgagor,  whatever  may  be  the  disabil- 
ities to  which  they  may  be  subjected.'  But  if  the  mortgagee  en- 
ters, not  m  his  character  of  mortgt^ee  only,  but  as  purchaser  of 
the  equity  of  redemption,  he  must  look  to  the  title  of  his  vendor 
and  tlie  validity  of  the^Bonreyance  which  he  takes.  So  that,  if  the 
conveyance  be  such  as  gives  him  the  estate  of  a  tenant  fur  life  only 
in  the  equity  of  redemption,  there,  as  he  unites  in  himself  the 
characters  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  lie  is  bound  to  keep  down 
the  interest  of  the  mortgage  like  any  other  tenant  for  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  remainder ;  and  time  will  not 
run  against  the  remainder-man  during  the  continuance  of  the  life- 
estate.' 

§  1028  b.  Similar  considerations  will,  in  many  respects,  apply  to 
the  right  of  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  If  the  mortgagee  has  suf- 
fered the  mortgagor  to  remain  in  possession  for  twenty  years  after 
tlie  breach  of  the  condition,  without  any  payment  of  interest,  or  any 
admission  of  the  debt,  or  other  duty,  the  right  to  file  a  bill  for  a  fore- 
closure will  generally  be  deemed  to  be  barred  aud  extinguished.' 
However,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  as  the  bar  is  not  positive,  but  is 
founded  upon  a  presumption  of  payment,  it  is  open  to  be  rebutted 
by  circumstances.* 

§  1029.  These  may  suffice  as  illustratious  of  some  of  the  more 
important  doctrines  of  courts  of  equity  in  regard  to  mortgages  of 
lands,  many  of  which  are  founded  upon  principles  of  justice  so 
universal,  as  equally  to  commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  of 
a  Koman  pnetor  and  of  a  modem  judge ;  administering  the  law  of 
continental  Europe  ex  aquo  et  bojio.^ 

§  1080.  Let  us  now  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  doctrines 

>  Ibijp  See  Robinson  t>.  Fife,  3  Ohio,  St.  661 ;  Ajrea  e.  Waite,  10  Cush.  72. 

*  Raffetye.  King,  1  Eeeo,  601,  609,  610,  616  to  816;  Corbett  e.  Barker,  1 
Anft.  138 ;  8.  c.  8  Anit.  75C ;  Reeve  v.  Hicks,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  403 ;  Ravald  e. 
Ranell,  1  Yoange,  19. 

■  Stemrt  V.  Nicholla,  1  TtuolTn,  307;  Cbriatopbera  t>.  Sparlie.  2  Jac.  & 
Walk.  228 ;  Trash  v.  White,  3  Bro.  Ch.  289 ;  Toplii  v.  Baker,  2  Cox,  119.  S«e 
alto  White  V.  Pamther,,  1  Knapp,  228,  229. 

•  Ibid  i  Richmond  c  Aiken,  26  Venn.  324. 

'  See  1  DooMt,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  8,  art.  6,  and  note,  ibid. ;  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  14, 
I.  2 ;  Code  Civ.  ofLouisiaiia,  art.  3366,  8367. 
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of  equity,  applicable  to  mor^gee  and  pledges  of  personal  property. 
A  mortage  of  personal  property  differs  from  a  pledge.  The  for- 
mer Ib  a  conditional  transfer  or  conyeyance  of  the  property  itself; 
and,  if  the  condition  is  not  duly  performed,  the  whole  title  rests 
absolutely  at  law  in  the  mortgagee,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
case  of  a  mortage  of  lands.  The  latter  only  passes  flie  powes- 
sion,  or,  at  most,  a  special  property  only  to  the  pledgee,  with  a 
right  of  retainer,  nntil  the  debt  is  paid,  or  Uie  other  engagement 
is  fulfilled.^  [Delivery  is  also  essential  to  a  pledge,  whereas  it 
may  not  always  he  to  a  mort^ge.^  The  difference  between  them 
was  well  stated  by  a  learned  judge,  in  a  comparatiTely  recent  case. 
*'  A.  mortgage  is  a  pledge  and  more ;  for  it  is  an  absolute  pledge 
to  become  an  absolute  interest,  if  not  redeemed  at  a  certain  time. 
A  pledge  is  a  deposit  of  personal  effects,  not  to  be  taken  back,  but 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  by  express  stipulation,  or  the  course 
of  trade  to  be  a  lien  upop  them."  ^ 

§  1031.  In  mor^ges*  of  personal  property,  although  the  pre- 
scribed condition  has  not  been  fulfilled,  there  exists,  as  in  mort- 
gages of  land,  an  equity  of  redemption,  which  may  be  asserted  by 
the  mortgagor,  if  he  brings  his  bill  to  redeem  within  a  reasonable 
time>  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  mortgages  of  land 
and  mortgages  of  personal  property,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
mortgt^e,  af^r  a  breach  of  the  condition.  In  the  latter  case, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  a  bill  of  foreclosure :  but  the  mort- 
gagee, upon  due  notice,  may  sell  the  personal  property  mortgaged, 
as  he  could  under  the  civil  law ;  and  the  title,  if  the  sale  be  bond 
fide  made,  will  vest  absolutely  in  the  vendee.^    And  it  makes  no 

■  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  56,  p.  138  (4th  edit.)  ;  Story  on  Bailments,  g  287  ; 
Ryall  t>.  Rolle,  1  Atb.  166,  167 ;  Ratcliff  v.  Danes,  Cro.  Jac.  244 ;  Barrow  v. 
FaxtoD,  6  Jobna.  258 ;  Strong  e.  TompkiDS,  8  Jobaa.  97,  98 ;  McLean  c.  Walk- 
er, 10  Johns.  472;  Cortelyon  v.  Lansing,  1  Cain.  Cu.  Err.  200,  202;  Com. 
Dig.  Mortgage,  A. 

'  Walcoit  V.  Keith,  2  Foster,  196;  WhitUe  v.  Skinner,  23  Verm.  a|f. 

'  Jones  V.  Smith,  2  Yes.  Jr.  378. 

*  See  Kemp  v.  Westbrook,  1  Tea.  278 ;  Hart  e.  Ten  Ejrck,  2  Johns.  Gh.  100, 
101;  Harrison  o.  Hart,  Comyna,  392,  411. 

»  Tucker  p.  Wibron,  1  P.  WUl.  261 ;  Lockwood  v.  Ewer,  9  Mod.  276 ;  8.  c.  2 
Atk.  303 ;  Hart  c.  Ten  E^ck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  100.  101 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  <h.  S, 
S  4,  and  note  (/)  ;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  3,  art.  9 ;  Parker  e.  Brancker,  32 
Pick.  46;  De  Lisle  c.  Priestman,  1  Browne,  176;  Doaae  n.  Btusell,  S  Gray. 
S84 ;  Storjr  on  Bailments,  g  S09 ;  Corteljrou  c.  Lansbg,  1  Cain.  Cas.  Err.  210, 
213;  Dame  d.  Mallor?,  16  Barbour,  46. 
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difference,  whether  the  perBonal  property  mortgaged  consists  of 
goods  or  of  stock,  or  of  personal  annuitieB.' 

§  1032.  In  caaes  of  pledges,  if  a  time  for  the  redemption  be 
fixed  b;  the  contract,  still  the  pledgor  majr  redeem  afterwards,  if 
he  applies  within  a  reasonable  time.  But«lf  do  time  is  fixed  for 
the  payment,  the  pledgor  has  his  whole  life  to  redeem,  auless  he 
is  called  upon  to  reijeem  bj  the  pledgee ;  and  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  pledgor  without  sach  a  demand,  bis  personal  representatives 
may  redeem.'  Qenerally  speaking,  a  bill  in  equity  to  redeem  will 
not  lie  on  the  behalf  of  tlie  pledgor  or  his  represeutatiTes,  as  his 
remedy  upon  a  tender  is  at  law.  But  if  any  special  ground  is 
shown,  as  if  an  account  or  a  discovery  is  wanted,  or  there  has  been 
an  assignment  of  the  pledge,  a  bill  will  lie.' 

§  1038.  On  the  otiier  band,  the  pledgee  might,  according  to 
Gianville,  at  any  time  bring  a  soil  at  the  common  law  to  compel 
the  pledgor  to  redeem  by  a  given  day ;  and,  if  he  did  not  then 
redeem,  he  was  for  ever  foreclosed'  of  his  right.*  But  the  course 
now  adopted  is,  to  bring  a  bill  in  equity  to  foreclose  and  sell  the 
pledge ;  in  which  case  an  absolute  title  passes  to  the  vendee.'  It 
has  been  also  said,  that  the  pledgee  may  after  the  time  for  re- 
demption has  passed,  upon  due  notice  given  to  the  pledgor,  sell 
the  pledge  without  a  Judicial  decree  of  sale  ^  [but  it  is  at  least 

■  Ibid. 

*  4  Kent,  Coinm.  Lect.  G8,  p.  13S  (4tli  o^t) ;  Story  on  Bailments,  §  306, 
34fi,  346,  348 ;  Glanville,  Lib.  10,  cap.  6,  8 ;  Cortel/ou  v.  LMuing,  1  Cain.  Caa. 
Er.  SOO,  S09;  Demandray  v.  Metcalf,  Preo.  Ch.  4S0;  a.  o.  S  Tern.  691,  698; 
GOb.  £q.  104;  Yandenee  e.  Willis,  3  Bro.  Ch.  91;  Kemp  t>.  Westbrook,  I 
VM.K6. 

»  Kemp.  V.  Weatbrook,  1  Ves.  278 ;  Demandray  v.  Metcalf,  Prec.  Ch.  419, 
420;  Jonea  ir.  Smith,  2  Tea.  Jr.  372;  Haabroock  p.  Vanderroort,  4  Sandf.  74. 

'  Glanville,  Lib.  10,  cap.  8;  1  Cain.  Caa.  £rr.  S04,  205;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
Lect.  68,  p.  ISe  (4th  edit.). 

*  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p.  189  (4th  edit.) ;  Story  on  Baiboents,  S  308, 
310,317;  Ex  parte  MauatSord,  UTes.  606. 

■  Kempt).  Weatbrook,  ITea.  278;  Lockwoode.  Barer,  9Uod.  2T8;  Cortel- 
joa  t.  Lansing,  1  Cain.  Caa.  Err.  202,  203,  210;  Garlick  t>.  Jamea,  12  Johns. 
146;  2  Kent,  Comm.. Lect.  40,  p.  581,  582  (4th  edit.);  4  Kent,  Comm. 
Lect.  58,  p.  139  (4th  edit);  Story  on  Bailmenta,  §  310;  Jeremy  on  Eq. 
Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  S,  p.  196.  The  doctnne  that  the  (dedgea  haa  a  right 
to  aell.  the  pledge  abaolntely,  after  the  due  notice  to  the,  pledgor,  is  ao 
frequently  atated  that  it  is  laid  down  in  the  test  as  clear  law.  [See  alto  Shaw, 
C.  J.,  in  Doane  c.  Rassell,  3  Gray,  884.]  The  cases,  Iiowever,  in  which  it 
haa  been  asserted,  are  generally  cases  of  mor^ages  of  peraonal  property,  and 
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questionable  whether  the  pledgee  ia  such  case  could  convey  an 
absolute  title,  divested  of  the  right  of  the  pledgor  to  redeem'}. 

§  10S4.  There  is  another  consideration  applicable  to  cases  of 
niorl^;ages  and  pledges  of  personal  property,  which  does  not  apply, 
or  at  least  is  not  as  (vgent,  in  cases  of  mortgages  of  land.  The 
latter  pass  by  formal  conveyances ;  the  former  may  be  transferred 
by  the  mere  change  of  posseasioa.  A  subsequent  advance  made 
by  a  mortgagee  or  a  pledgee  of  chattels  would  attach  by  tacking 
to  the  property  in  favor  of  such  mortgagee,  when  a  like  tacking 
might  not  be  allowed  in  cases  of  real  estate.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  tlie  case  of  a  mortgage  of  real  estate,  the  mortgagee  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen,  compel  the  mortgagor,  upon  an  application  to 
redeem,  to  pay  any  debts  subsequently  contracted  by  liim  witli,  or 
advances  made  up  to  him  by  the  mortgagee,  unless  such  new  debts 
or  advances  are  distinctly  agreed  to  be  made  upon  the  security  of 
the  mortgi^ed  property."  But  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  or  pledge 
of  chattels,  the  general  rule,  or  at  least  the  general  presumption, 
seems  the  other  way.  For  it  has  been  held,  tliat,  in  such  a  case, 
without  any  distinct  proof  of  any  contract  for  that  purpose,  the 
pledge  may  be  held,  until  the  subsequent  debt  or  advance  is  paid, 
as  well  as  the  original  debt.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  is, 
that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity ;  and  the  plaintifiT,  seek- 
not  of  taere  pledge*  strictly  <o  cftlled.  Wbether  tbere  is  »ny  subatantial  dia- 
tinction  between  the  ca^ea,  is  left  for  the  conaidenition  of  the  learned  reader. 
None  baa  as  vet  been  taken  in  courts  of  equity,  as  to  tbii  point.  In  Fothonier  o. 
Dawson,  Holt's  N.  P.  985  (which  waa  the  case  of  a  pledge  sold).  Lord  Chief- 
Jaatice  Gibbs  said:  "  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  proposition,  a  right  of  lien 
gives  no  right  to  sell  the  goods.  But  when  goods  are  deposited  bj  way  of  aecu- 
ritj,  to  indemnify  a  par^  against  a  loan  of  money,  it  b  more  than  a  pledge. 
The  lender's  righta  are  more  extensive  than  such  as  accme  under  an  ordinaiy 
lien  in  the  way  of  trade.  These  goods  were  deposited  to  secure  a  loan.  It  may 
be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  contract  was  this:  If  I,  the  borrower,  repay  the 
money,  you  must  redeliver  the  goods.  But  if  I  fail  to  repay  it,  you  must  use 
the  security  I  have  left  to  repay  yourself.  I'tbink,  therefore,  the  defendant  had 
a  right  to  sell."  Tbere  ia  certainly  much  sound  sense  to  commend  itself  in  this 
interpretation  of  the  contract  of  pledge  in  such  a  case. 

>  See  Lncketta  r.  Townsend,  9  Tesas,  U9. 

■  Aittt,  §  417,  and  note,  §  41$ ;  Mathewa  «.  Cartwrigbt,  2  Atk.  347 ;  Brace  e. 
l>ucfaeas  of  Marlborough,  2  P.  Will.  491,  492,  494;  Shepherd  t>.  Titley,  2  Atk. 
862,  854;  Aiiop.,  2  Ves.  662;  Lowthian  v.  Hasel,  S  Bro.  Ch.  162;  Jpnea  c. 
Smith,  2  Tea.  Jr.  876,  878;  £'z  parte  Knott.  llTea.617;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  3, 
d.  1,  §  9,  and  note  (u) ;  id.  g  12 ;  St.  John  p.  HoUbrd,  1  Ch.  Caa.  97 ;  4  Kent, 
Gomm.  Leot.  £8,  p.  185  (4th  edft.). 
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iog  the  asHistance  of  the  court,  ought  to  pay  all  the  moneys  due  to 
the  creditor,  as  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  pledgee  would  not 
hare  lent  the  new  sum  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  pledge,  which  he 
had  in  his  hands  before.^  Tlie  presumption  may,  indeed,  be  rebut- 
ted by  circumstances;  but,  unless  it  is  rebutted,  it  will  generally, 
in  faTOr  of  the  lien,  stand  for  verity  against  the  pledgor  himself,  al- 
though not  against  his  creditors,  or  againBt  subsequent  purchasers.^ 

§  1035.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  doctrine,  respecting 
mor^ages  and  pledges  of  chattels  being  held  as  security  for  sub- 
sequent debts  and  advances,  was  borrowed  from  the  civil  law, 
although  it  id  applied  with  some  modifications  in  the  equity  juris- 
prudence of  England.  In  tlie  civil  law  (as  we  have  already  seen), 
the  mortgagor  or  pledgor  could  not  redeem,  without  discharging  all 
the  other  debts  which  he  then  owed  to  the  pledgee ;  with  a  saving, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  other  creditors  and  purchasers.' 

§  1085  a.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  tacking  mortgages,  when  one  of  several  encumbrancers 
has  acquired  the  legal  estate.*  But  in  cases  of  mortgages,  other 
questions,  as  to  relative  prioritieci  and  titles  to  payment,  often 
arise  between  different  merely  equitable  encumbrancers.  In  such 
cases,  if  a  second  equitable  encumbrancer,  without  notice  of  a 
prior  encumbrance,  has  by  bis  diligence  acquired  a  better  equity, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  be  first  paid.  A.  better  equity  is  thus  ac- 
quired, when  the  legal  estate,  being  outstanding  in  a  trustee,  a 
second  encumbrancer,  without  notice  of  a  prior  encumbrance,  takes 
a  protection  against  a  subsequent  encumbrancer,  which  the  prior 

■  Demaiidrftjr  o.  Metcalf,  Free.  Ch.  419,  4S0 ;  s.  o.  3  Vera.  691,  698 ;  1  Eq. 
Abr.  S24,  pl.4;  Gilb.  Eq.  104;  Jonea  o.  Smith,  3  Veg.  Jr.  378,  379;  Taadeiv 
zee  B.  WiUis,  8  Bro.  Ch.  21 ;  Aclanui  v.  CUutton,  6  Tes.  229;  Anon.,  2  Vera. 
177;  2FQDbl.  Eq.  B.  8,  cb.  1,  §  10;  2  Kent.  Comtu.  Lect.  40,  p.  fi48  (8d 
edit) ;  Jirvii  o.  Rogers,  15  Mass.  389. 

•  Ibid ;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  3,  eh.  1,  §  II ;  4  Kent,  Coram.  Lect.  68,  p.  175, 176 
(4th  edit.).  Aa  to  tbe  general  doctrine  oft^cking,  in  cases  of  mortgages  of  real 
«iUte,  see  aiUe,  §  412  to  421. 

■  Ante,  5  416,  oote  (1) ;  1010,  and  note  (2) ;  4  Kent,  Comra.  Lect.  68,  p. 
170, 176  (4th  edit.) ;  Cod.  Lib.  8,  tit.  27,  I.  1 ;  Hcinecc.  Elem.  F.  and  F.  4, 
§46.  Id  regard  Ui  the  liena,  and  chargei,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them  in 
equitj,  aee  pott.  S  1216,  1216,  1216  a,  1217,  &o.,  1230,  1244  to  12AS.  In  regard 
to  the  time  wttfain  which  a  bill  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  or  to  redeem  a  mortgage, 
muit  be  brought,  see  ante,  g  66  a;  1028  a,  1028  &;  pott,  §  1S20,  1521; 
Sloiy  on  Equitj  Flead.  §  603,  751  to  760;  Whit«  v.  Parnther,  1  Knapp, 
228,  229.  *  Ante,  §  412  to  420. 
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encumbrancer  has  neglected  to  take.'  Thus,  for  example  (as  ve 
have  seen),  a  doclaratiou  of  trust  of  an  outstanding  term,  accom- 
panied by  a  delivery  of  the  deeds,  which  create  and  continue  the 
term,  will  give  a  better  equity  than  a  mere  declaration  of  trust  to  a 
prior  encumbrancer.*  So,  where  a  second  equitable  encumbrancer 
has  given  notice  to  the  trustees,  in  whom  the  legal  estate  is  Tested, 
he  will  thereby  acquire  a  priority  over  a  prior  encumbrancer,  who 
has  omitted  to  give  auch  notice."  So,  where  the  same  equitable  in- 
terest has  been  asHigned  by  the  assignor  to  difibrent  independent 
assignees,  he  who  first  gives  notice  of  bis  title  to  the  legal  holder 
of  the  interest  will  thereby  acquire  a  priority  of  right  orer  the 
others,  although  his  assignment  be  subsequent  in  date,  provided 
that  at  the  time  of  taking  it  he  had  no  notice  of  the  prior  aasign- 
meiits.*    And  it  has  been  held,  that  it  makes  no  difierence,  in 

<  Antt,  S  431  a.  Bat  see  Muir  d.  Sclienck,  $  Hill,  N.  Y.  228 ;  Danei  t>.  Aus- 
ten, 1  Vet.  Jr.  247  (  Story  on  ConQ.  of  Lairs,  g  395  \  James  o.  I&ncj,  2  Cow- 
en,  246. 

■  Foster  e.  BUckstone,  1  Mylne  ft  Keen,  297 ;  ftnte,  g  421  a ;  id.  S  899,  not« 
(1)  ;  Stanliope  n.  Earl  Vemey,  2  Eden,  81. 

'  Ibid. 

•  TimsoD  e.  BamaboUoni,  2  Keen,  Sfi ;  Deu-le  t>.  Hall,  3  Russ.  1 ;  Loveridge 
t>.  Cooper,  S  Russ.  80;  Meux  v.  Bell,  1  Hare,  Ch.  73;  Foster  e.  CockereU,  9 
Bligb,  332,  37s,  376.  Lord  Lyndhurat,  in  delivering  hia  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  this  occasion,  said:  "This  was  a  qneBtion  of  priority  between  two 
equitable  encnmbrancers,  —  a  question  whether  the  subsequent  encumbrancer  of 
the  equity,  having  given  notice  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  wns  en^tled  to  pri- 
ority over  the  former  encunibrancer.  Now,  that  question  has  been  settled  after 
mud)  deliberate  discussion,  in  the  case  of  Dearie  t).  Hall,  and  Loveridgee.  Coop- 
er. These  two  cases  were  argued  before  Sir  Thomas  Ptumer,  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  with  great  learning  and  attention  to  the  subject.  The  Muter  of  the  Rolls, 
after  considering  the  question,  pronounced  a  very  elaborate  judgment,  deciding, 
tbat,  incases  of  this  description,  the  party  who  gave  notice  to  the  trustees  was 
entitled  to  the  priority.  And  without  odTerting  to  the  particular  facts  of  those 
cases,  the  principle  upon  which  the  decisioni  were  founded  was  this,  that  if  a 
contrary  doctrine  were  to  prevul,  it  would  enable  a  cestui  qui  trutl  to  oommit  a 
fraud ;  he  might  assign  his  interest  first  to  one  and  then  to  a  second  encmn- 
brancer,  and  that  second  encumbrancer  would  have  no  opportuni^,  by  any  com- 
munication with  the  trustees,  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  hod  been  a 
prior  assignment  of  the  interest  There  was  also  another  principle  upon  which 
he  decided  that  case,  which  was  this,  that  a  party,  till  he  gives  notice  to  the 
trustee,  has  not  done  every  thing  necessary  to  complete  bis  title.  In  such  caae* 
it  is  necessary  for  the  parties  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power.  Further  than 
that  he  assigns  as  an  additional  reason,  that,  until  notice  was  given  to  the  tnw 
tees,  they  did  not  in  ftct  become  trustees  for  the  assignee.    It  was  npon  these 
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cases  of  different  assi^menta,  as  to  this  prioritj  of  title  acquired 
by  notice  onder  such  assigaments,  wliether  the  interest  of  the 
assignor  be  vested  or  contingent,  present  or  reversionary.^  [*  But 
it  Ias  been  sometimes  held  that  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  to 
real  Estate,  or  to  an  equitable  interest  in  chattels  real.^  But  in  a 
later  case,"  full  effect  was  ^ven  to  the  prior  notice  of  a  subsequent 
assignment  of  an  equitable  interest  in  estate  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, wbicli  was  of  the  nature  of  a  chose  in  action ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  present  rule  of  tiie  English  law  upon  the  subject.* 

§  1035  b.  It  has  oflen  been  questioned  whether  the  interest  of 
the  mortgagor  or  pledgor  of  personal  property  is  liable  to  attach- 
ment and  levy  of  execution.  Bat  in  a  recent  case  in  New  Jersey 
a  very  sensible  view  is  taken  of  the  question.  It  is  there  said  that 
it  seems  that  goods  pledged  or  leased  by  the  defendant  in  execu- 
tion may  be  levied  upon,  subject  to  the  nghts  of  the  pawnee  or 
lessee.    And  without  deciding  the  absolute  rights  of  the  parties  at 

diitinct  grounds,  that  he  lud  dom,  m  a  general  mle,  tliat  in  caao  of  an  eqai' 
table  uaigmnent,  the  party  giving  notice  to  the  trustees,  although  he  was  the 
•ecoud  enmmbrancer,  was  entitled  to  priority  if  the  former  eni:u[nbrani;er  had 
g^ven  no  each  notice.  Tfaeie  cases  aflenrarda  came  before  me,  when  I  bad  the 
honor  of  preaidiog  in  the  Court  of  Cbancerj,  aad  they  were  again  argued  before 
me  with  great  ability  and  learning.  I  took  time  to  consider  the  judgment  on 
those  occasions,  and  I  was  satisfied,  slier  deliberate  consideration,  that  the  judg- 
ment prouotinced  in  each  of  those  cases  was  correct,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
affirm  those  judgmenta.  Now,  the  principle'of  those  authorities  applies  directly 
to  the  present  case.  There  are  two  encumbrancers  of  an  equitable  interest ;  the 
latter  gave  notice  to  the  trustees;  the  former  neglected  to  do  so,  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Leach,  when  this  case  came  before  him,  was  of  opinion,  in 
conformity  with  the  decisions  alreadypronounced,  that  the  notice  gave  to  the  sec- 
ond encumbrancer  a  prior  right ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  deci- 
aion  ao  pronounced  upon  these  principles  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  correct 
decision,  and  that  your  lordship  will  be  disposed  to  affirm  the  judgment ;  and  aa 
the  case  has  already  been  decided,  after  deliberate  argument,  this  judgment 
ought  to  be  affirmed  with  coats."  Ante,  §  391,  421  a;  Pott,  g  10i7,  1067. 
See  Langton  v.  Horton,  1  Hare,  649,  660,  S62 ;  [*  Lee  D.  Hewlett,  2  Say  & 
J.  S31.] 

■  Dearie  e.  Hall,  3  Rosa.  1 ;  Foster  e.  Gockerell,  9  Bligh,  N.  s.  878 ;  Foster 
f>.  Blackitone,  1  Mylne  &  E.  297,  306,  307 ;  £tty  o.  Bridges,  8  Tonnge  &  Coll. 
N.  R.  486,  492;  ante,  S  421  a. 

'  [•  Wiltshire  o.  Rabbits,  14  Simons,  76 ;  Lee  p.  Hewlett,  rupra. 
'  Consolidated  Investment  &  Ins.  Co.  e.  lUley,  6  Jur.  n.  8.  1283.     See  Scott 
e.  Lord  Hastings,  6  Jur.  m.  a.  240. 

*  Foster  t>.  Cockerell,  9  Bligh,  333 ;  a.  c.  Foster  e.  Blackstone,  1  Uylne  &  E. 
297 ;  Eekeirich  r.  Manning,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  176. 
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,  law,  the  leaniod  chancellor  here  declared,  that  the  claim  of  the 
execution  creditor  is  clearl;  good  in  equity,  and  will  be  there  rec- 
ogaized  and  enforced.^] 

§  1035  c,  Qucetiona  often  ariea  as  to  the  point,  when  aud  under 
what  circumatances  a  mortgage  is  deemed  to  be  extinguished. 
Undoubtedly,  by  our  law,  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal  debt  by 
payment,  or  otherwise,  will  be  deemed  in  equity  aa  extinguish- 
ment of  the  mortgage,  unlesH  there  is  an  express  or  implied  con- 
tract for  keeping  alive  the  original  security.*  By  the  Dutch  law, 
it  seems  that  tlie  mortgage  is  extinguished,  unless  there  is  au  ex- 
press contract  for  keeping  it  alive.^  An  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  will  also  ordinarily  take  place,  where  the  mortgagee  becomes 
also  absolute  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  for  then  the 
equitable  estate  becomes  merged  in  the  legal.*  The  rule,  how- 
ever, is  not  inflexible,  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  express  or 
implied  intention  of  the  parties ;  and  where  it  is  manifestly  for  the 
interest  of  the  person  in  whom  both  the  legal  and  equitable  titles 
unite  to  keep  the  encumbrance  alive,  there  courts  of  equity  will 
imply  an  intention  to  keep  it  alive,  unless  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case  repel  such  a  presumption.^  The  same  doctrine,  with 
the  like  qualifications,  will  apply  to  the  case  where  an  assignee  of 
a  mortgage  purchases  the  equity  of  redemption,  or  the  assignee  of 
an  equity  of  redemption  purchases  and  takes  a  conveyance  of  the 
mortgage.^ 

[  *  §  1035  d.  And  when  the  mortgt^  debt  is  once  paid  off,  the 
security  is  so  effectually  extinguished,  that  it  cannot  be  made  a 
contiuuing  security  for  further  advancements.  But  where  that  is 
attempted  to  be  done  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  tud  the  mortgagor  or  one  who  takes  a  conveyance 
from  him,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  obtain  a  surrender  of 
the  mortgage  deed  or  a  release  of  the  title  by  the  mortgagee.'' 

'  Hecbuiics'  Bmlding  &  Loan  Asa.  v.  Couover,  1  McCarter,  S19.] 
■  Chesler  v.  Willis,  Ambler,  246 ;  Compton  v.  OzeDdon,  2  Vm.  Jr.  26i ;  S 
Foubt.  Eq.  book  2,  cb.  6,  g  8.  , 

•  Wilkinson  e.  Sinuon,  2  Moore,  Priv.  Coun.  37S. 

•  Jsmes  o.  Marcy,  2  Cowen,  2i6 ;  Jauluon  o.  De  Witt,  6  Coven,  310 ;  Pelle- 
trave  V.  Jackson,  11  Wend.  110;  Wade  o.  Howard,  6  Pick.  498i  St.  Paul's c. 
Viscount  Dudley  &  Ward,  16  Yes.  173 ;  Forbes  e.  iioBhtt,  18  Yes.  390 ;  Gard- 
ner D.  Astor,  3  Johns.  Cb.  63. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
'  [•  Joslyn  V.  Wyinan,  6  Allen,  62. 
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§  1035  e.  Questions  have  also  arisen  as  to  irhat  sh&lt  or  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  waiver  or  extinguishmeat  of  a  mortgage  npon  per- 
sonal property,  by  taking  other  security  therefor.  It  has  been 
held,  that  a  creditor,  having  a  mortgage  for  part  of  his  debt  upon 
the  fuuds  of  his  debtor,  does  not  necessarily  surrender  that  mort- 
gage or  lower  its  priority  by  taking  a  subsequent  mortgage  upon 
the  same  property  for  his  whole  debt,  or  by  taking  security  on  the 
same  fund  for  another  debt  due  toliim  either  solely  or  jointly  with 
another  creditor.*  And  it  has  also  been  decided  that  a  mortga- 
gee of  personal  property  may  commence  a  suit  upon  the  claim 
secured  by  the  mortg^e,  and  attach  other  property  thereon,  with- 
out being  deemed  to  have  waived  or  relinquished  his  original 
security.? 

[•  §  1035/.  Tlie  mortgagee  may  accept  of  a  part-owner  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  bis  proportion  of  the  mortgage,  and  release 
to  him  his  portion  of  the  estate,  without  affecting  his  claim  upon 
the  other  owners  of  several  portions  of  the  estate.  But  if  he  de- 
cline to  do  so  upon  tender  being  made,  and  upon  bill  being  brought 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  the  court  decree  according  to  the  prayer  of 
the  bill,  it  will  require  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ing, unless  it  appear  that  the  mortgagee  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  ej^tent  of  the  plaintiff's  title  at  the  time  of  the  tender ; 
since  be  is  not  obliged  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  mortgage,  and 
release  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  any  one  but  a  joint  owner  of  the 
equity  of  redemption,  and  he  is  entitled  to  receive  proper  evidence 
of  ^ese  facta  before  he  acts.^ 

§  1035  g.  A  mortgage  made  jointly  to  several  creditors  to  secure 
their  separate  debts  is  not  invalid  on  that  account.*  A  mortgage 
may  legally  be  made  to  secure  any  future  liability.^  Where  the 
creditor  agreed  to  remit  part  of  the  debt  on  condition  of  receiving 
mortgage  security,  and  that  if  the  mortgage  debt  were  not  paid 
within  two  years  the  whole  of  the  original  debt  should  be  recov- 
ered, and  the  same  was  not  so  paid,  it  was  held  that  the  proviso 

■  MUne  t>.  Wftlton,  2  Yonnge  &  Coll.  New  R.  354;  BuideU  e.  Clay,  8  B. 
Uonroe,  287 ;  Hill  v.  Beebe,  3  Keman,  656. 

■  Tfaorber  t>.  Jewett,  8  MicUgan,  295.  See  Bader  e.  Miller,  1  Const.  496 ; 
1  Denio,  412. 

■  PeoTce  t>.  Morris,  18  W.  R.  196. 
'  McGregor  v.  Ouwe,  37  Vt.  226. 
•  GoddMd  p.  Sdwjer,  9  Allen,  78. 
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vas  a  penalty  against  which  equity  will  relieve,  and  that  the  mort- 
gagee could  only  recover  the  smaller  sum.'  If  the  mortgagee  re- 
lease a  porUon  of  the  mortgaged  premises  to  a  purchaser  he  most 
abate  a  portion  of  the  mortgage  debt,  provided  that  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  equitable  rights  of  a  prior  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the 
mortgage  estate  of  which  the  mortgagee  had  notice  before  he  gave 
such  release.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVTII. 


AS3IQNUENTS. 

[•  S  1086.  Auignmenti  Id  trait  fiir  creditor*. 

g  lOSG  a.   The  auent  of  creditors  preiumed. 

§  lOSG  b.  Sucli  ftMigomeats  revocaMe  before  such  auent 

9  1037.  Couru  of  equitj  RdminUter  such  tmstB. 

g  lOST  a,  10S7  b.   Qrounds  on  trhlch  geuend  auignmenti  for  orediton  lield  Tdd. 

g  1086.   Tbe  iiuignea  takei  onlj  the  interest  of  auignw. 

g  1039.  Eqnitj  recognizes  the  assignment  of  dtoKt  in  actum. 

g  1040.  And  of  contingent  and  niture  interests. 

%  1040  a.   So  also  of  Aitore  acqiiisitioni,  as  secnritf. 

g  1040  b.  Bj  continental  law,  daea  in  action  asaignable. 

3  1040  c.   Contingent  interests  and  expectancies  tlie  snlgecta  of  contnct. 

g  1040  d.   Such  asaignments  not  enforced  in  &vor  of  Tolnnteert. 

S  1040  e.  Emolnmenta,  or  lalarj,  of  office,  not  assignable. 

g  1040/.  But  penaion*  are  auignsble. 

S  1040  g.  Questionable  whether  pensions  dependent  tipon  good-will  are  autgnable. 

3  1040  h.   Right  of  action,  in  equity,  or  in  tort,  not  auiguaUe. 

§  1041.  Illustration  of  the  subject  hj  reference  to  bailments. 

S  1042.  Mere  bailment  gives  no  right  of  action  to  third  part^. 

g  1048.  So  of  a  draft,  or  bill,  unaccepted. 

g  1044.   But  luch  assignments  are  enfbrced  in  eqoitj'. 

g  1045.   Aieignments  for  bene&t  of  creditors,  auented  to,  irreTOcable. 

S  1046.   But  this  must  be  noliBed  to  the  assignee. 

S  1040  a.   Voidable  assignments  leave  jMtiperty  liable  to  attachment  until  ezpreu 

5  1047.  Vo  particular  fonn  required,  but  notice  important 

g  1047  a.  Assignment  of  debt  carrjei  securities. 

g  104S.  Deflnition  of  champerty  and  maintenance. 

§  1048  a.  One  may  aid  in  suit  where  he  believes  he  li  interested. 


■  Thompson  r.  Hndson,  Law  Rep.  2  £q.  612. 
*  George  r>.  Wood,  9  Allen,  80.] 
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%  Wis.  Equity  viE  not  encounge  one  to  aid  in  ■  init  fbr  a  ihare  of  the  btuU .  q 

{  1050.  Equitable  inteieits,  in  action,  may  b«  the  lubject  of  lale. 

S  1061.  Such  interest'  may  be  tnuuferred  during  the  pendency  of  ■  «uit  for  their 

S  1062.   Bmi  fide  ungntnenU  c^  ligfati  of  action  not  illegal. 

S  1058.   Nor  will  it  be  ille^  if  luita  pending  are  alio  aaiigned. 

j  1051.   BnC  it  ii  doubted  if  the  reudee  can  take  tbe  riak  of  the  pact  litigatioii. 

S  1056.   Futnie  freight,  or  tbe  availi  of  a  voyage,  auignaUe. 

S  1056.   The  inleresta  of  an  aasignee  recognized  at  law. 

j  1067.   But  be  may  loe  in  bii  own  name,  in  equity. 

S  1067  a.   If  no  impediment,  at  law,  that  is  the  propel  tribunal. 

S  1057  6.   In  caaea  of  uuliqaidaled  damage!,  Kmedy  at  law  more  appropriate. 

{  1057  c.  There  la  now  no  legal  Impediment  to  the  saiignment  of  right*  of  action,  <tf 
pending  anits,  and  tbe  eqnitable  inlerett  of  tbe  aiiignee  will  be  recogniied  in  coorta  of 
law.] 

§  10S6.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
AssiQNHENTS  of  real  and  personal  property  upon  special  trusts. 
The  most  important  and  extensive  of  tliis  class  of  trusts  is  that 
irhich  embraces  general  aasignments  by  insolvents  and  other  debt- 
ors for  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  Bometimes  with  priorities  and 
preferences  of  particular  creditors,  and  sometimes  with  ao  equality 
of  rights  among  all  the  creditors.  The  question  of  the  validity  of 
such  conveyances,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  are  deemed 
fraudulent,  or  bond  fide,  has  been  already,  in  some  measure,  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  conatructive  fraud.'  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  such  priorities  and  preferences  are  not  deemed 
fraudulent  or  inequitable ;  and  even  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor,  in  such  an  assignment,  that  the  creditors  taking  under 
it  shall  release  and  discharge  him  from  all  tbeir  further  claims  be- 
yond the  property  assigned,  will  (it  seems)  be  valid,  and  bindii^ 
OD  such  creditors.^ 

'  Ante,  S  349,  369.  370,  378,  379;  Estwick  o.  CailUud,  6  T.  R.  420;  Hol- 
bird  D.  Anderson,  6  T.  B.  335 ;  Ueox  e.  Howell,  4  East,  1 ;  The  King  o.  Wat- 
son, 3  Price,  6;  Small  o.Marwood,  9Bani.&CreMw.  300;  Fickstock  d.  Lyeter,  3 
U.  &  Selw.  871 ;  Uarbury  i>.  Brooks,  7  Wheaton,  556 ;  II  Wheat.  73  ;  Wilkes 
e.  Ferris,  5  Johns.  385 ;  Hyslop  v.  Clarke,  14  Johns.  459 ;  Lippeucott  v.  Barker, 
2  Binn.  174 ;  H&key  t>.  Whitney,  4  Mason,  206,  227  to  230. 

•  Ante.  S  371 ;  Halsey  v.  Whitney,  4  Mason,  Cir.  206 ;  Spring  e.  S.  Car.  Ins. 
Co.,  8  Wheat.  268 ;  Pearpont  u.  Graham,  4  Wash.  Cir.  232 ;  Braahear  v.  West. 
7  Peters,  608;  Heydock  c.  Stanhope,  1  Curtis,  C.  C.471;  Wheeler  d.  Sumner, 
4  Haaou,  Cir.  183.  The  decisions  in  New  York  are  against  the  validity  of  an 
asrignment  with  such  a  clause  of  release.  See  Hyslop  v.  Clarke,  14  Johns.  459 ; 
Ansdn  v.  Bell,  20  Johns.  442 ;  Seaving  n.  Brinkerhoff,  6  Johns.  Oh.  329 ;  Wake- 
man  D.  Groner,  4  Paige,  23 ;  B.  o.  11  Wend.  187 ;  Seldoa  r.  Dodge,  4  Denio, 
■«.  JOB.—  Toi»  II.  16 
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§  1036  a.  In  order  to  entitle  the  creditors,  named  in  a  general 
asBignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  to  take  under  it,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  technical  parties  thereto.*  It  will 
be  sufficient,  if  they  have  notice  of  the  trust  in  their  favor  and 
they  assent  to  it;  and,  if  there  be  no  stipulation  for  a  release,  or 
any  other  condition  in  it,  which  may  not  be  for  their  benefit,  their 
assent  will  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  appears.*  Such  a  gen- 
eral assignment,  bond  fide  made  by  the  debtor,  and  assented  to  by 
the  assignee,  will  be  deemed  a  valid  conveyance,  founded  upon  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  good  against  creditors,  proceeding  ad- 
versely to  it  by  attachment  or  seizure  in  execution  of  the  property 
conveyed  thereby ;  at  least,  unless  all  the  creditors,  for  whose 
benefit  the  assignment  is  made,  repudiate  it.^  Where  the  creditors 
are  named  in  the  assignment  as  parties,  and  they  are  required 
to  execute  it,  before  they  can  take  under  its  provisions,  there,  they 
must  signify  their  assent  in  that  mode ;  otherwise  tliey  cannot  take 
under  tlie  instrument.*    But  where  they  are  not  required  to  be 

217;  Lentillon  p.  Moffat,  1  Edw.  Ch.  451;  Thonuw  b.  Jenbi,  6  Rawie,  221; 
HeiuieMe}'  n.  Westem  Bank,  6  W&tts  &  Serg.  SOI ;  In  re  Wilson,  4  Ban-,  430. 
And  aeo  Stewan  v.  Speoser,  1  Curtis,  C.  C.  166;  Miller  v.  Conklin,  17  Geo. 
430.     See  also  Ingraliam  v.  Wheeler,  6  Conn.  277. 

■  New  England  Bank  v.  Lewis,  8  Pick.  113 ;  Halaey  d.  Whitney,  4  Maaon, 
306 ;  Smith  v.  Wheeler,  1  Vent.  128 ;  2  Keble,  &64 ;  Braahear  e.  Weat,  7  PeUra, 
608;  Garrard  v.  Lord  Laaderdale,  3  Sim.  1.  [See  SimnioDdB  t>.  Fallas,  2  Jones 
&  Lat.  489,  where  Gerrard  v.  Lord  Lauderdale  is  commented  upon.]  Acton  r. 
Woodgate,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  492 ;  Lane  d.  Husband,  14  Simons,  656. 

*  New  EnglandBankc.  Lewis,  8  Pick.  113;  Halsejc.  Whitnef,  4Mason,  206; 
Egberts.!).  Wood,  3  Paige,  517;  NicoU  v.  Mumford,  4  Johns.  Ch.  622;  ante, 
%  972;  poat,  %  104S;  Small  v.  Marwood,  9  Barn.  &  Cressw.  900.  But  contra. 
Uusaell  V.  Woodward,  10  Fick.  408.  And  see  Brewer  e.  Pitkin,  II  Pick.  298; 
id.  75 ;  Todd  c.  Bucknam,  2  Fairf.  41 ;  id.  193 ;  Fall  River  Iron  Works  o.  Croade, 
16  Pick.  11. 

'  Small  B.  Marwood,  9  Bam.  &  Cresaw.  300 ;  Halsey  p.  Whitney,  4  MaaOD, 
206;  Wilt  D.  Franklin,  1  Binn.  602,  617;  Marbury  c.  Brooks,  7  Wheat.  666; 
11  Wheat.  78;  Fickstock  v.  Lyster,  3  Uaule  &  Selwyn,  371 ;  Dey  v.  Dunham, 
2  Johns.  Cb.  182 ;  Nicoll  t>.  Mumford,  4  Johns.  Ch.  622.  Where  a  debtor  con- 
veyed all  his  proper^  to  trustees  or  his  creditors  in  coaaideration  of  a  Ueente 
and  reUoM  granted  to  him  by  the  deed ;  it  was  held  that  a  creditor  could  not 
have  the  beneGt  of  it,  iAm,  having  notice  of  the  deed  shortly  after  its  execution, 
sevMi  years  after  the  death  of  the  debtor,  filed  a  bill  to  be  allowed  to  execute  it, 
for  the  debtorconldnot  have  the  benefit  of  the  consideration.  Lane  b.  Husband, 
14  Simons,  666. 

*  Gerrard  p.  Lord  Lauderdale,  3  Sim.  1.  See  Simmonda  v.  Pallas,  2  Joaei  & 
Lat  489. 
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parties  to  the  inrtrnmeut,  there  tbey  may  take  the  benefit  of  the 
trust  by  notice  to  the  trustee  vitbia  the  time  prescribed  therefor, 
if  &DJ ;  aud  if  none  is  prescribed,  then  vitbin  a  reasonable  time, 
and  before  a  distribution  is  made  of  the  property.^  Where  a  spe- 
cific time  ia  prescribed  for  the  creditors  to  come  in  and  assent  to  the 
assignment,  as  parties  thereto,  or  otherwise,  there,  they  must  com- 
ply strictly  with  the  condition,  or  they  will  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  trust ;  unless,  indeed,  by  reason  of  absence  from  the 
country,  or  some  other  cause,  any  creditor  has  not,  withiu  the  time 
prescribed,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existefice  of  the  assignment.' 

§  1036  b.  It  is  proper  to  add,  tliat  in  all  such  cases  of  general 
assignments,  voluntarily  made  by  the  debtor  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  whether  they  are  specially  named  in  the  instrument,  or 
only  by  a  general  description,  if  such  creditors  are  not  parties 
thereto,  and  hare  not  executed  the  same,  the  assignment  is  deemed, 
in  equity  as  well  as  at  law,  to  be  revocable  by  the  debtor,  except 
as  to  creditors  who  have  assented  to  the  trust,  and  given  notice 
thereof  to  the  assignee.  For,  until  Buch  assent  and  notice  the  as- 
ragiiment  is  treated,  as  between  the  debtor  and  the  assignee,  as 
merely  directing  the  mode  in  vbich  the  assignee  shall  and  may 
apply  the  debtor's  property  for  his  own  benefit.* 

§  103T.  The  trusts,  arising  under  general  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  objects  of  equity 
jurisdiction.  For,  although  at  law  there  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  a  remedy  for  the  creditors  to  enforce  the  trusts,  that 
remedy  must  be  very  inadequate,  as  a  measure  of  full  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  courts  of  equity,  by  their  power  of  enforcing  a  dis- 
covery and  account  from  the  trustees,  and  of  making  all  the  cred- 
itors, as  well  as  the  debtor,  parties  to  the  suit,  can  administer  entire 
justice,  and  distribute  the  whole  funds  in  their  proper  order  among 
all  the  claimants,  upon  the  application  of  any  of  them,*  either  on 

>  Bee  Habejr  e.  Wliitnef,  4  Muon,  206 ;  Acton  r.  Woodgate,  S  Mjlne  & 
Keen,  492;  pott,  §  1036  b  ;  1045. 

*  PtHBitu  Btuk  p.  SolliTtta,  9  Pick.  410 ;  De  Citers  v.  Le  Bay  da  Chftumont, 
a  Pftige,  490. 

'  GeiTsrd  r.  Lord  Landerdale,  8  Sim.  1.  See  Simmonda  v.  Fallu,  2  Jonea 
ft  Lat.  469 ;  Wdlwyn  v.  Contts,  8  Ueiiv.  767 ;  a.c.S  Bim.  14 ;  Page  e.  Brodtti, 
4  KuM.  6 ;  Acton  o.  Woodgate,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  492 ;  anie,  §  972  uid  note ; 
pott,  9  104fi,  1046,  1196. 

*  HamUton  o.  Houghton,  2  Sligb,  171, 189 ;  Brasheor  e.  West,  7  Felen,  608. 
A  qaefldon  haa  arisen  onder  Boub  assigumenta,  whether  tliej  take  effect  from  the 
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his  own  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  other  creditorg. 
This  remod;  is  ordinarily  resorted  to  by  the  goTernment,  in  order 
to  enforce  its  own  right  of  priority  and  preference  in  payment  of 
the  debts  due  to  it  against  the  assignees.'  Sureties  on  custom- 
house bonds,  paid  by  them,  are  also  entitled  to  the  like  remedy,  by 
way  of  substitution,  to  the  government,  by  the  express  provisions 
of  law.* 

[*  §  1037  a.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  general  assignments 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  becoming  of  leas  importance  than 
formerly,  in  many  of  the  American  States,  by  reason  of  statutory 
provisions  controlling  the  disposition  of  the  estate  of  insolvents. 
But  they  are  still  recognized,  in  many  of  the  States,  when  not  so 
conceived  as  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  creditors.  It  was 
decided  in  a  late  case^  in  Vermont,  that  an  assigoment  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  if  made  with  the  intent,  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
signor, to  hinder  and  prevent  a  particular  creditor  from  getting 
his  pay,  either  from  the  assigned  property  or  otherwise,  except  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  assignor,  is  fraudulent  and  void,  as  against 
such  creditor,  notwithstanding  the  assignee  accepted  and  acted 
under  the  assignment  in  good  faith  and  in  ignorance  of  such  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  assignor.  The  validity  of  such  assign- 
ments is  considerably  discuBsed  in  a  recent  case*  in  New  Jersey. 

§  1037  b.  An  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  not 
avoided  because  the  assignee  ia  one  of  the  creditors ;  ^  nor  will  it 
be  avoided  because  some  portion  of  the  assignor's  property  Is  iu 

moment  of  their  execution,  uid  before  the  creditors  have  aBsented  thereto,  or 
on\j  from  the  time  of  such  usent.  It  hu  been  decided  that  they  take  effect 
from  the  lime  of  their  execution,  upon  the  ground  that,  being  for  tite  benefit  of 
creditors,  their  assent  is  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  See  Marburj  e. 
Brooks,  7  Wheat.  666 ;  11  Wheat.  78 ;  Smith  o.  Wheeler,  1  Vent.  128 ;  Small 
o.  Uarwood,  9Bam.  &Cressw.800;  Nicollv.Uumford,  4  Johns.  Ch.  529;  ante, 
g  972.  A  question  has  also  been  made,  whether  such  an  assignment  is  operative, 
unless  all  the  trustees  should  assent  thereto.  But  it  has  been  decided,  that  un- 
lets tlie  contrary  is  provided  for  in  the  asaignment,  the  assignment  is  good,  and 
Tests  the  property  in  the  assenting  trustees,  althoagh  the  other  trustees  do  not 
assent.  Ibid. ;  Neilion  e.  Blight,  1  Johns.  Cas.  S06  ;  Moses  e.  Murgatroyd,  1 
Johns.  Ch.  119,  129;  Shepherd  t>.  McEvers,  4  Johns.  Ch.  1S6;  Duke  of  Cum- 
bei^and  c.  Coddrington,  8  Johns.  Cb.  361 ;  Weston  v.  Barker,  12  John&  276. 

1  United  States  e.  Howlaod,  i  Wheaton,  108 ;  United  Sutes  r.  Hunter,  6 
Mason,  62 ;  s.  c.  6  Peters,  173.  ■  Act  of  1799,  ch.  128,  §  66. 

■  [*  Stickney  v.  Crane,  36  Vt.  89.  *  Fsirchild  v.  Hunt,  1  McCart«r,  367. 

•  Frink  o.  Bus,  46  N.  H.  326. 
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other  States  wbere  the  assignment  vill  not  be  allowed  to  operate. 
But  if  the  assignment  contain  terms  vhich  create  a  resulting  trust 
in  favor  of  the  assignors  before  all  the  creditors  are  provided  for, 
it  will  defeat  the  operation  of  a  general  assignment.^  An  assign- 
ment  to  one  creditor  of  property  more  than  twice  the  value  of  JuB 
debt  will  be  upheld,  if  the  excess  is  directed  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  creditors,  first  to  pay  two  of  them  in  full,  and 
then  ratably  to  all  the  others.*  An  assignment  for  the  security  of 
the  particular  creditors  to  whom  the  assignment  is  made,  is  a  mort- 
gage, and  not  within  the  statute  regulating  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.^  But  a  conveyance  of  property  to  truBteeB^ 
to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  certain  debts  named  and  preferred, 
is  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.*] 

§  1038.  It  may  also  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  due  distribution,  to  order  a  sale  of  the  property ;  to 
take  an  account  of,  and  to  ac^ust  the  conflicting  claims  of  different 
creditosrs ;  to  direct  the  order  of  preferences  and  payment  of  the 
various  debts,  according  to  their  respective  priorities,  and  to  mar- 
shal the  various  funds  on  which  particular  creditors  may  have  a 
lien,  so  as  to  secure  the  due  proportion  of  the  assete  to  each  cred- 
itor, according  to  his  particular  rights.'  For  all  these  purposes 
(and  others  might  be  mentioned)  courts  of  equity  are  the  only 
tribunals  competent  to  afford  suitable  means  of  relief.  And  where 
trusts  are  created  by  general  assignments  in  favor  of  creditors, 
with  or  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  their  assent  thereto, 
courts  of  equity  will,  upon  a  suitable  application,  require  the  cred- 
itors, within  a  reasonable  time,  to  come  in  and  signify  their  assent ; 
or,  otherwise,  they  will  he  excluded  from  all  the  benefit  of  the 
trusts.^  Assignees  under  general  assignments,  such  as  assignees 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvenoy,  take  only  such  rights  as 
the  assignor  or  debtor  had  at  the  time  of  the  general  assignipent ; 
and  consequently  a  prior  special  assignee  will  hold  against  them 
without  giving  notice  thereof,^ 

'  TbeMMon  t.  Hickok,  87  Tt.  iH.  •  RobbiM  p.  Fito,  33  N.  Y.  420. 

*  McGregor  o,  Cfaue,  37  Vt.  22S.  *  State  c.  Benout,  37  Mo.  &00.] 

•  Bee  Uaitad  States  v.  HowUnd,  4  Wbeat.  106,  115;  an<«,  cb.  13,  %  633 
to  645. 

•  DoDcb  P.  Kent,  1  Vem.  260,  819 ;  1  Eq.  Abridg.  147,  pt.  12 ;  ante,  §  1086  a. 

*  Mnir  e.  Schenck,  3  Hill,  226.  See  also  TOamj  c.  Ljlbum,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
441,  443 ;  Brown  p.  Heatfacote,  1  Atk.  160,  162 ;  Mitfbrd  v.  Mitfbid,  9  Tes.  87, 
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§  1089.  In  regard  to  particular  ass^fnments  upon  special  trusts, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  which  la  not  equally  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  jurisdiction  exercised  over  general  trusts.  But  courts  of  equity 
take  notice  of  assignments  of  property,  and  enforce  the  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same,  in  many  c^es,  where  such  assignments  are 
not  recognized  at  law  as  valid  or  efiectual  to  pass  titles.  It  is  a 
well-known  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  no  poHsibility,  right,  title, 
or  thing  in  action  can  be  granted  to  third  persons.^  For  it  was 
thought  that  a  different  rule  would  be  tJie  occasion  of  multiplying 
contentions  and  suits,  as  it  would  in  effect,  be  tranafernug  a  law- 
suit to  a  mere  stranger.*  Hence,  a  debt,  or  other  ehote  in  action, 
conld  not  be  transferred  by  assignment,  except  in  case  of  the  king ; 
to  whom  and  by  whom,  at  the  common  law,  an  assignment  of  a 
chose  m  actitm  could  always  be  made ;  for  the  policy  of  the  rule 
was  not  supposed  to  apply  to  the  king.'  So  sbictiy  was  tliis  doc- 
trine constmed,  that  it  was  even  doubted  whether  an  annuity  was  as- 
signable,* although  assigns  were  mentioned  in  the  deed  creating  it.^ 
And  at  law,  with  the  exception  of  negotiable  instruments,  and 

100 ;  JevBon  r.  Moukon,  S  Atk.  417,  420 ;  Uorrall  e.  Mulow,  1  P.  Willianu, 
469 ;  post,  %  122S,  1229,  1411 ;  1  Deacon  on  Bulk.  ch.  13,  §  3,  p.  S20,  331, 
edit.  1827 ;  Scott  d.  Sumuii,  Willes,  402,  and  the  reporter's  note ;  Gladstone  V. 
Hsdwen,  1  M.  &  Selw.  517,  626 ;  Com.  Dig.  Bajtkrupt.  D.  19 ;  Carralho  e. 
Bnm,  iB.&  Adolph.  882.  398 ;  Leslie  v.  Guthrie,  1  Bingfa.  IT.  C.  697. 

>  I.anipet'a  CMe,  10  Co.  48  a ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  S  S,  note  (g)  ;  Com. 
Dig.  Ckaneery,  2  H. ;  Thalhimer  e.  BriQckerhoff,  8  Cowen,  628. 

'  Ibid. ;  Co.  Litt.  232  6,  Butler's  note  (1)  j  ProsHcr  e.  Edmonds,  1  Tounge 
&  Coll.  489;  StaCForf  r.  Buckley,  2  Tea.  101. 

»  Co.  LiW.  232  6,  Butier's  note ;  Stafford  e.  Buckley,  2  Ves.  177,  181 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Aatiipunaa,  D ;  Miles  v.  Williams,  1  F.  WiU.  852 ;  United  States  t>.  Bu> 
ford,  8  Peters,  12,  30. 

*  See  Arden  e.  Goodacre,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  468. 

•  Co.  Litt.  144  b,  and  Haigrave's  note  (1)  ;  Co.  Litt.  232  6,  Butler's  note  (1). 
But  though  a  possibility  or  a  contingent  interest  is  not  usignable  at  law,  yet  it 
is  transmiuible  and  deviaable.  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  s,  and  notes  (g)  and 
(p).  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  presently  more  Mly  see,  certain  in- 
terests which  are  not  assignable ;  such  as  penaioDS  and  half-pay  to  support  a 
party  in  future  duties ;  because  it  would  defeat  a  great  public  policy.  Ante, 
g  294 ;  pM^  §  1040  c ;  Davis  e.  Duke  of  Harlborongb,  1  Swanst.  79 ;  M>Cartby  D. 
Goold,  1  B.  &  Beatt.  889 ;  Stone  v.  Lidderdale,  2  Anst.  533.  Upon  sinulii' 
grounds  the  assignment  of  tbe  share  in  a  prize,  pendente  lUe,  is  void.  Stevens  o. 
Bagwell,  15  Tes.  139 ;  anie,  §  297.  See  also  as  to  assignments,  pendentt  Hie, 
Foster  e.  Deacon,  6  Mad.  59 ;  Harrington  e.  Long,  3  Mylne  ft  Keen,  593 ;  ontd, 
i  406,  907,  908,  1046  to  1055. 
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iome  few  other  securities,  this  still  continues  to  be  the  general 
role,  unless  the  debtor  assents  to  the  transfer ;  but  if  he  does 
assent,  then  the  right  of  the  assignee  is  complete  at  law,  so  that 
be  may  maintiun  a  direct  action  agunst  tiie  debtor  upon  the  imphed 
promise  to  pay  him  the  same,  which  results  from  such  assent.' 

§  1040.  But  courts  of  equity  hare  long  since  totally  disregarded 
this  nicety.^  They  accordingly  give  effect  to  assignments  of  trusts, 
and  posaibilitieB  of  trusts,  and  contingent  interests,  and  expectan- 
cies, whether  they  are  in  real  or  in  personal  estate,  as  well  as  to 
assignments  of  choaea  m  action.'  Every  such  assignment  is  cou- 
ndered  in  equity,  as  in  its  nature  amounting  to  a  declaration  of 
trust  and  to  an  ^reement  to  permit  the  assignee  to  make  use 
of  the  name  of  the  asBignor,  in  order  to  recover  the  debt,  or  to 
reduce  the  property  into  poasession.*  Contingent  rights  and  in- 
terests are  not  ordinarily  assignable  at  law ;  ^  and  yet  they  may 
soipetimes  be  assigned  at  law  if  coupled  with  some  present  inter- 
est." So  at  law,  such  rights  and  interests  may  pass  by  way  of 
estoppel,  by  lease  and  release,  or  by  fine.^    But  the  reach  of  this 

'  Ibid. ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  434  to  437 ;  1  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  S  2,  note  (y)  ; 
Hernan  p.  Jackgon,  6  Peters,  697,  698 ;  Israel  o.  Donglas,  1  H.  BUct.  239 ; 
Williams  p.  Everett,  14  East.  682 ;  Crowfoot  p.  Gumey,  9  Bing.  372 ;  Hodgson 
p.  Anderson,  3  Barn.  &  Cressw.  842 ;  Baron  p.  Husband,  4  B.  &  Adolph.  611. 
As  between  different  asBignees,  qucere,  whether  the  second  assignee  witiioDt  notice 
maj  not,  hj  giving  notice  to  the  debtor  first,  acquire  a  priority.  See  ante, 
S  421  a ;  Muir  p.  Schenck,  3  HiU,  228. 

*  See  Bnck  p.  Swasej,  S6  Maine,  52. 

'  Feane  on  Conting.  Bern,  by  Bntler,  648,  660  (7th  edit)  ;  Bum  p.  Carvalho, 
1  Hylne  &  K.  690 ;  Wannttrey  p.  Tanfield,  1  Ch.  29 ;  Goring  ».  Bickentaff,  1 
Ch.  Caa.  8 ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  437 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  g  2,  and  note  (p)  ; 
Wind  p.  Jakyll,  I  P.  WilL  578,  674 ;  Kimpiand  v.  Coartney,  2  Fniem.  251 ; 
abomaa  p.  Freeman,  2  Vem.  663,  and  Kaithby's  note  (2)  ;  Wright  p.  Wright, 
1  Ves.  411.  412;  Mauderille  p.  Welch,  6  Wheat.  277,  283;  jioit,  §  1066;  Jones 
g.  Boe,  3  T.  R.  93,  94.  Per  Lord  Kenyon ;  Stokes  p.  Holden,'  1  Keen,  146 ; 
ProBser  0.  Edmonds,  1  Tounge  ft  Coll.  481,  496 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chatieay,  2  H. 
Aitignmaii ;  emU,  §  738,  1021 ;  Laogton  e.  Horton,  1  Hare,  564,  dted ;  pott, 
1 1066.    See  TniU  p.  Eastman.  3  Met.  121. 

*  Ibid. ;  Co.  IJtL  232  b,  Butler's  note ;  Lord  Carteret  p.  Paachal,  9  P.  Will. 
199;  Duke  of  ChandoB  p.  Talbot,  2P.  WiU.  603;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  434  to  487; 
Wrigbtp.  Wrigbt,lTeB.  411,  412;C(Hn.  Dig.  Chmcery,  iW.l. 

*  UuUiall  p.  Qninn,  1  Gny,  105. 

■  Shep.  Tonob.  238,  289,  822;  Arthur  v.  Bokenham,  11  Hod.  102;  Com. 
Digert,  AMigumtnt,  A.  c.  3 ;  Emery  p.  Lawrence,  8  Cush.  161 ;  Hartley  p.  Tttp' 
by,  2  Gray,  666. 

'  Doe  d.  Chiiitmaa  p.  OliTer,  10  B.  A  Cressw.  181 ;  Weate  v.  Lower,  PoUezf. 
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doctrine  at  law  falls  far  short  of  that  now  entertained  in  equi^.^ 
To  make  an  assignment  valid  at  law,  the  thing  which  is  the  subject 
of  it  must  have  actual  or  potential  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  or  assignment.'  But  courts  of  equity  will  support  assign- 
ments not  onlj  of  c^sei  in  action,  and  of  contingent  interests  and 
expectancies,  but  also  of  things  which  have  no  present  actual  or 
potential  existence,  but  rest  in  mere  possibility  ;  not  indeed  as  a 
present  positive  transfer  operative  tn  preamti,  for  that  can  only  be 
of  a  thing  in  eaie,  but  as  a  present  contract,  to  take  effect  and 
attach  as  soon  as  the  thing  comes  tn  eaee.^  Thus,  for  example, 
the  assignment  of  the  head-matter  and  whale  oil  to  be  caught  in  a 
whaling  voyage  now  In  progress,  will  be  valid  iu  equity,  and  will 
attach  to  the  head-matter  and  oil  when  obtained.* 

[*  §  1040  a.  The  assignment  of  a  mill  and  machinery,  and  all 
the  additional,  or  substituted,  machinery,  as  security  for  a  loan,  is 
valid  ;  and  the  filing  of  the  hill  of  sale,  in  the  terms  of  the  assign- 
ment, is  a  sufGoieut  notice,  under  the  Registration  Act,  requiring 
the  schedule,  or  inventory,  of  the  property  to  be  filed,  to  all  sub- 
sequent purchasers,  or  encumbrancers ;  and  possession  by  the 
assignor  is  sufficient  for  the  assignee,  in  order  to  protect  his 
interests.'] 

§  1040  b.  In  the  civil  law,  and  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  mod- 
ern commercial  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  foundation  for  such  an  objection  to  the  assignment 
of  debta  ;  for  all  debts  were  from  an  early  period  allowed  to  be  as- 
signed, if  not  formally,  at  least  in  legal  effect ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  in  all  cases,  they  may  now  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of 
the  assignee.^    The  Code  of  Justinian  says,  "  Nomiuis  autem  ven- 

64 ;  Fearue  on  Conting.  Rem.  eb.  6,  S  6i  p-  368,  edit.  1831 ;  Betule^  tr-  Bnrden, 
2  Sim.  &  Stu.  619.  ■  Pott,  §  1010  b. 

*  See  LuDQ  r.  Thorntoa,  1  Mtnn.,  Gr.  &  ScoU,  879 ;  Fetch  v.  Tutin,  16  Hee- 
BOQ  &  W.  no ;  Hoodj  V.  Wright,  13  Uet.  17. 

■  Mitchell  V.  WinHloir,  2  Stoiy,  630 ;  Calkins  v.  Lockwood,  17  Conn.  IM. 

*  Ibid. ;  LangtoD  d.  Horton,  1  Hare,  649,  666,  667 ;  pott,  g  1065. 

*  [•  Holrojd  V.  Huihall,  6  Jnritt.  tt.  a.  931.  Tbe  case  of  Hope  v.  Hajriey, 
6  El.  &B1.  840;  2  Jur.  m.  b.  486,  ia  here  discnssed  and  approved;  wherein  it 
wu  held  Q>at,  if  tbe  aagignmeot  of  kftei>acquired  property  do  not  itrictlj  operata 
u  an  aMignment  to  pus  the  title,  it  will  nevertheless  be  efibctive  as  a  lieease,  on 
the  part  of  the  assignor,  for  the  assignee  to  take  posseNioa  and  hold  tbe  proper^ 
as  part  of  his  securitj.] 

*  Fothier  has  stated  the  old  French  law  upon  this  subject  ('which  dooa  not  in 
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ditio  "  (distu^uishing  between  the  sale  of  a  debt  and  the  del^^tioil 
or  Bubstitutioa  of  one  debt  or  for  another  for  the  Bame  debt)  "  et 
■nbatance  probkbly  diSer  from  that  of  the  other  modem  Btfttei  of  CoDtineutal 
Europe)  ID  very  explicit  teniu,  in  his  Treatiwon  the  Contract  of  Sale,  of  which 
an  excellent  translation  hat  been  made  hj  L.  S.  Cuahing,  E!aq.  The  doctrines 
therein  stated  are  in  many  respecta  ao  nearly  coinddent  with  those  maintained  bj 
DOT  courts  of  eqaitj,  that  I  hare  ventured  to  tranaoribe  the  following  passages 
from  Mr.  Cushing's  work.  "  A  credit  being  a  personal  right  of  the  creditor,  a 
ri^t  inherent  in  his  person,  it  cannot,  considered  onlj  according  to  the  subtlety 
of  tfae  law,  be  transferred  to  another  person,  nor  consequently  be  sold.  It  maj 
well  pass  to  the  heir  of  the  creditor,  because  the  heir  ia  the  auccesior  of  the  per- 
son and  of  all  the  personal  rif^ts  of  the  deceased.  But,  in  atrictneaB  of  law,  it 
cannot  pass  to  a  third  person ;  for  tiie  debtor,  being  obliged  towards  a  certain 
person,  cannot,  bj  a  transfer  of  the  credit,  which  is  not  an  act  of  his,  become 
obliged  towards  another.  The  jnrisconsuhs  have,  nevertheless,  invented  a  mode 
of  tnuuferring  credits,  without  either  tfae  consent  or  the  intervenlJon  of  the 
debtor.  As  the  creditor  maj  eserdse  against  his  debtor,  bj  a  mandatary,  as 
well  as  by  himself,  the  action  which  results  from  his  credit,  when  he  wiahea  to 
transfer  bis  credit  to  a  third  person,  be  makes  such  person  his  nandatary,  to  ex- 
ercise hia  rigbt  of  action  against  the  debtor ;  and  it  ia  agreed  between  them,  that 
the  action  riiall  be  exercised  by  the  mandatary,  in  the  name  indeed  of  the  man- 
dator, but  at  the  risk  and  on  the  account  of  the  mandatary,  who  shall  retain  for 
himself  all  that  may  be  exacted  of  the  debtor  in  consequence  of  the  muidate, 
without  rendering  any  account  thereof  to  the  mandator.  Snch  a  mandatary  if 
called,  by  the  jurisconsults.  Procurator  in  rtm  mam,  because  be  exercises  the 
mandate,  not  on  account  of  the  mandator,  but  on  bis  own.  A  mandate  made  in 
Aia  manner  is,  as  to  its  effect,  a  real  transfer,  which  the  creditor  makes  of  his 
cs^edit ;  and  if  he  receives  nothing  from  the  mandatary  for  his  consent  that  the 
Utter  shall  retain  to  his  own  use  what  he  may  exact  of  the  debtor,  it  is  donation ; 
if  for  this  authority  he  receives  a  sum  of  money  of  the  mandatary,  it  is  a  sale  of 
the  a«dit.  From  which  it  is  established  in  practice,  that  credits  may  be  trans- 
ferred, and  may  be  given,  sold,  or  disposed  of  by  any  other  title ;  and  it  is  not 
eren  necessary  that  the  act  which  contains  the  transfer  should  express  the  man- 
date, in  which,  as  has  been  explained,  the  transfer  consists.  The  transfer  of  an 
annuity  or  other  credit,  before  notice  of  it  is  given  to  the  debtor,  is  what  the  sale 
of  a  corporeal  thing  is  before  the  delivery ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  seller  of 
a  corporeal  thing  until  a  delivery  remains  the  poaaeasor  and  proprietor  of  it,  as 
has  been  established  in  another  place.  So,  until  the  assignee  notifies  the  debtor 
of  the  assignment  nude  to  him,  the  assignor  is  not  divested  of  the  credit  which 
lie  assigns.  This  is  the  provision  of  art.  108,of  the  Custom  ofParis:  'Asimpla 
transf^  does  not  divest,  and  it  ia  necessary  to  notify  the  party  of  the  transfer, 
aad  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  it.'  From  which  it  follows,  first,  that  before 
notice,  the  debtor  may  legally  pay  to  the  assignor,  his  creditor ;  and  the  assignee 
has  no  action ;  in  such  case,  except  against  the  assignor,  namely,  the  action  «s 
empfo,  utpreuUt  ipti  htheri  licere;  and  consequenUy,  that  he  should  remit  to 
hini  tfae  anm,  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  exact  of  the  debtor,  who  has  legally 
pud  the  debt  to  the  assignor.    Secoitd,  that  before  notice,  the  creditors  of  the 
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^orante,  vel  inTito  eo,  advereus  quem  addonea  m&ndantur,  con- 
trahi  Bolet." '  And  HeiaecciuB,  after  remarking  that  bills  of  ex- 
change are  for  the  most  part  drawn  payable  to  a  person  or  his 
order,  says,  that  although  this  form  be  omitted,  yet  au  indorsement 
thereof  may  have  full  effect,  if  the  laws  of  the  particular  country 
respecting  exchange  do  not  specially  prohibit  it;  because  an  as- 
signment thereof  may  be  made  -without  the  knowledge  and  against 
the  will  of  the  debtor ;  and  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  Code  in 
proof  of  it.*    Bnt  he  adds  (which  is  certainly  not  our  law),  that 

aesignor  mftj'  aeue  and  UTMt  that  which  ia  dae  from  die  debtor,  whose  debt  ia 
assigned ;  and  they  are  preferred  to  the  aaaignee,  who  haa  not,  before  such  aeie- 
ure  and  arrest,  given  notice  of  the  asBigument  to  him;  the  a«aignee,  in  thiacsae, 
ia  only  entitled  to  hia  action  agaiuat  the  asaignor,  namelj,  the  action  as  empto  in 
order,  that  the  latter  priefuf  ipti  habere  licere;  and,  conaequentl;,  that  heafaoold 
report  to  him  s  removal  of  the  leizure  and  arreats,  or  pay  him  the  sum,  which, 
by  reaaon  thereof,  he  is  prerented  from  obtaining  of  the  debtor.  Third,  that  if 
the  assignor,  ailer  haTing  Mnaferred  a  credit  to  a  first  assignee,  has  the  bad  futh 
to  make  a  transfer  of  it  to  a  second,  who  is  more  diUgent  than  the  Grtt,  to  give 
notice  oflua  aasigmnent  to  the  debtor,  the  aecond  assignee  will  be  preferred  to 
the  first,  saving  to  the  first  hia  recourse  against  the  asiignor.  Thou^  the  as- 
signee notifies  to  the  debtor  the  assignment  to  him,  the  aasiguor,  in  atrict- 
tiess  of  law,  remuos  the  creditor,  notwithstanding  the  transfer  and  notice; 
and  the  credit  continnee  to  be  in  him.  This  results  from  the  principles  ea- 
tabUsbed  in  the  preceding  article;  bat  qitoad  jurit  effeetue,  the  assignor  u 
considered,  by  the  notice  of  the  transfer  given  to  the  debtor,  to  be  devested 
of  the  credit  which  be  assigns ;  and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  owner  of  it ;  the 
assignee  is  considered  to  be  so,  and,  therefore,  t^e  debtor  cannot  afterwards 
legally  pay  the  assignor ;  and  the  creditors  of  the  assignor  cannot,  from  that 
time,  seize  and  arrest  the  credit,  because  it  is  no  longer  considered  to  belong  to 
their  debtor.  Nererthelesi,  as  the  assignee,  even  after  notice  of  the  transfer,  ia 
only  the  mandatary,  thongh  in  rent  tuam,  of  the  assignor,  in  whose  person  the 
credit  in  tnith  resides ;  tlie  debtor  may  oppose  to  the  assignee  a  compensation  of 
what  tbe  assignor  was  indebted  to  him  before  the  notice  of  the  assignment,  which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  opposing  also  a  compensation  of  what  Uw 
assignee  himself  owes  him ;  the  assignee  being  himself  non  quitUm  ex  juris  «u6- 
tUiUUe,  aed  juris  effeetu  ertdHor."  Fothier  on  Salea,  by  Cashing,  n.  560,  565,  to 
559.  The  modern  French  law  has  gotten  rid  of  the  snbtlety  aa  to  the  suit  bmng 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor  upon  contracts  generally ;  for  it  may  now 
(whatever  might  have  been  the  case  formerly)  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
assignee,  directly  against  the  debtor.  See  Troplong  des  Privil.  et  Hypoth,  Tom. 
1,  n.  310to343;  Code  Civ.  of  France,  art  2112;  id.  16S9  to  1692 ;  Troplongda 
U  Teote,  n.  879  to  683,  n.  906,  dlS. 

>  Cod.  lib.  8,  tit.  42, 1.  1 ;  1  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  4,  %  3.  4. 

*  Heinecc.  de  Camb.  cap.  3,  g  8;  id.  cap.  3,  g  21  to  26.  Heineccius,  in  a 
note,  says,  that  in  Franconi&  and  Leipsie,  no  assignment  is  of  any  validity,  if  the 
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if  the  bill  be  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  Titiue,  it  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  Titius,  bnt  to  his  indorsee.  "  Tone  enim  Titio  Bolvi  non 
potest,  sed  ejus  indorsatario.^  The  same  general  doctrine  as  to 
the  assignability  of  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  party,  but  not 
to  his  order,  is  afGrmed  in  the  Ordinance  of  France  of  1678  (art. 
12),  as  sooB  as  the  transfer  is  made  known  to  the  drawee  or 
debtor.*  Indeed,  the  like  doctrine  prevails  now  in  France,  not 
only  in  cases  of  bills  of  exchange,  but  of  contracts  generally ;  so 
that  the  assignee  may  now  sne  therefor  in  his  own  name  after  the 
assignment,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  equities  subsisting  between 
the  parties  before  and  at  the  time  when  the  debtor  has  notice  of 
the  assignment.^ 

§  1040  c.  Contingent  interests  and  expectancies  may  not  only 
be  assigned  in  equity,  but  they  may  also  be  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract, such  as  a  contract  of  sale,  when  made  for  s  valuable  con- 
sidemtiou,  which  courts  of  equity,  after  the  event  has  happened, 
will  enforce.*  But  until  the  event  has  happened,  the  party,  con- 
tractiug  to  buy,  has  nothing  but  the  contingency,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  right  immediately  to  recover  and  enjoy 
the  property.  He  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  jus  ad  rem,  any 
more  tlian  aju*  tn  re.  It  is  not  an  interest  in  the  property ;  but 
a  mere  right  under  the  contract.^    Indeed,  the  same  effect  takes 

fannnlarT  of  its  being  pajable  to  order  is  omitted.  The  present  Uv  of  Frsnoe 
is  the  same,  ao  Tar  u  the  general  negotiability  of  bills  ia  concerned,  and  to  give 
tbetn  drcolation,  unaffected  by  any  equities  between  the  pajee  and  the  debtor. 
FardeMiu,  Droit  Comm.  Tom.  2,  art.  339,  p.  S60 ;  Delvincourt,  Inatit.  Droit 
Comm.  Tom.  1,  Liv.  1,  tit.  7,  Ft.  2,  p.  114,  116.  Delvincourt  Mys  that  ^e  right 
of  a  simple  bili  (not  payable  to  order)  is  transferable  onlj  by  an  act  of  transfer 
made  known  to  the  debtor.  See  also  Merlin,  Bepert.  Lettre  et  Billet  de  Change, 
{  4,  8.  p.  196,  252  (edit.  1627). 
'  Heineeo.  de.  Camb.  cap.  2,  §  8. 

*  Jqossb,  snr  I'Ordon.  1673,  art.  30,  p.  123.  See  also  Story  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
diange,  §  19;  Gieenleaf  on  Evid.  S  172,  190. 

*  PaidessoB,  Droit  Com.  Tom.  2,  art.  318;  Troplong  de  Prtv.  et  Hypoth. 
Tom.  1 ;  Troplong  de  la  Yente,  n.  879  to  913 ;  Code  Civil  of  France,  art.  1689 
to  1693;  id.  art.  3112;  id.  art.  1296;  Locre,  Eaprit  du  Code  de  Comm.  Toin.l, 
Un.  1,  tit.  8,  p.  342. 

*  Pott,  g  1066;  Stokes  D.  Holden,  1  Keen,  146,  162,  163;  Stone  t>.  Lidder- 
dale.  2  AosL  533 ;  Tunstall  e.  Boobhby,  10  Simons,  542,  649 ;  Wells  t>.  Foster, 
8  Hees.  &  Welsh.  149 ;  Langton  v.  Horton,  1  Hare,  649,  566,  667 ;  Tmll  t>. 
£astnian,  3  Met.  121. 

*  Stokea  e.  Holden,  1  Keen,  163,  163.    See  Tates  r.  Madden,  8  Kng.  Law  & 
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place  in  such  cases,  if  there  be  an  actual  assignmeut ;  for  in  con- 
templation of  equity,  it  amounts,  not  to  an  assignment  of  a  pres- 
ent interest,  but  only  to  a  contract  to  assign,  when  the  interest 
becomes  vested.^  Therefore  a  contingent  legacy,  which  is  to  vest 
upon  some  future  event,  such  as  the  legatee's  coming  of  age,  may 
become  the  subject  of  an  assignment,  or  a  contract  of  sale.  So, 
even  the  naked  possibility  or  expectancy  of  an  heir  to  bis  ancestor's 
estate  may  become  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  sale  or  settiement; 
and  in  such  a  case,  if  made  bond  fide  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
it  will  be  enforced  in  equity  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  not 
indeed  as  a  trust  attaching  to  the  estate,  but  as  a  right  of  con- 
tract.* 

Eq.  180;  Spooner  v.  Payne,  10  Id.  202;  Carleton  e.  Leighton,  3  Ueriv.  667, 
672,  and  Uie  reporter'!  note  (e). 

'  ■  See  Purdew  o.  Jackion,  1  Riutu  1,  26,  44,  45,  47,  60. 
'  Hobeon  v.  Trevor,  2  P.  Will.  IBl;  Backley  p.  Newlaad.  2  P.  Will.  182| 
Wethered  v.  Wetbered,  2  Sim.  183;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  2,  notes  (e). 
{g),  (i)  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  437.  See  TnUl  v.  EMtman,  3  Met.  121.  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque  has  remarked :  "  A  diatinction  appears  to  hare  been  taken  in  Wright  n, 
Wright,  1  Yea.  409,  between  a«Hignmenta  of  a  poasibilitj  of  an  inheritance,  and 
aMignments  of  &  poB«ibility  of  a  chattel  real.  The  diatinction  vaa,  however, 
overrnled ;  and  the  caaes  of  Becklej'  v.  Newland,  and  Hobson  b.  Trevor  wera 
referred  to  bj  Lord  H&rdwicke,  as  concluaive  upon  the  point.  It  is  observable, 
that  Lord  Eenyon,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  Jones  n.  Koe,  S  T.  R.  88.  put  the  case 
of  an  heir,  dealing  in  respect  of  bis  hope  of  aacceasion,  aa  a  void  contract;  it 
being  a  bare  poaaibili^,  and  oot  the  subject  of  a  diapositioD  during  the  lifbof  tba 
ancestor;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  damages  could  not  be  recovered 
at  law  for  non-performance  of  such  a  contract;  and  yet  it  appeara,  from  the 
above  caaes  of  Beckley  e.  Newland,  nnd  Hobson  e.  Trevor,  that  auch  a  contract 
would  be  decreed  in  equity,  if  for  a  valuable  conaideration.  Tbia,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  an  instance,  in  which  a  court  of  equi^  will  decree  the  apedfio 
performance  of  a  conbvct,  though  damages  could  not  be  recovered  at  law  for  the 
non-performance  of  it."  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  2,  note  (A);  mU.  §  1021. 
Of  the  doctrine  atat«d  in  the  text,  aome  doubt  may  perhapa  even  now  be  enter- 
tained ;  for  it  baa  been  held  by  very  able  judges,  that  the  expectancy  of  an  heir, 
presumptive  or  apparent,  is  not  an  interest  or  a  poaaibility  capable  of  being  made 
the  aubJHCt  of  an  assignment  or  contract.  Carleton  p.  Leigbton,  3  Meriv.  671, 
672;  Jonei  e.  Boe,  3  T.  R.  9S;  Harwood  ir.  Tooke,  citad  1  Mad.  Prec  Ch. 
437 ;  ibid.  648  (2d  edit.) ;  S.  C  2  Sim.  192.  The  language,  however,  of  both  of 
these  caaea  aeema  ausceptible  of  an  interpretation  cousiatent  with  the  text,  if  we 
suppose  the  learned  judges  were  referring  to  a  contract  or  assignment,  operating 
to  convey  an  interest  iapriutnti.  Indeed,  the  language  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Carle- 
ton  V.  Leigbton,  3  Meriv.  667,  672,  aeems  to  admit,  that  a  covenant  to  convey 
the  expectancy  of  an  heir  might  be  good  by  way  of  contract  to  be  enforced,  wbea 

the  eatate  descended  to  the  heir;  but,  in  reference  to  Beckley  d,  NewUnd,  2  F. 
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§  1040  d.  Bat,  although  such  assignmentB  are  valid  in  equity, 
yet  the;  will  not  generally  be  carried  into  effect  in  favor  of  mere 
volunteers ;  nay,  not  in  favor  of  peraoQB  claiming  under  the  con- 
sideration of  love  and  affection  (such,  for  instance,  as  a  wife  or 
children},  against  the  heirs  and  personal  representatives  of  the 
assignor,  but  only  in  favor  of  persons  claiming  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration.' And  if  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  is  a  mere 
nominal  holder,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  assigned  chote  m  ae- 
Uon,  it  haa  been  held,  that  be  is  not  entitled  to  sue  in  his  own  name 
in  equity,  but  the  suit  sSould  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  real 
party.in  interest.' 

§  1040  e.  There  are  however,  certain  oases,  in  which  assign- 
ments will  not  be  upheld  either  in  equity  or  at  law,  as  being 
against  the  principles  of  public  policy.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
officer  in  the  army  will  not  be  allowed  to  pledge  or  assign  hii  com- 
mission by  way  of  mor^;E^ ; "  for  his  commission  is  an  honorary 
personal  trust.  So,  the  full  pay,  or  half-pay  of  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy,  is  not,  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  assignable, 

WiU.  183,  and  Hobuu  v.  Trevor,  3  P.  Will.  191,  be  said:  "  That  the  case* 
cited  were  cases  of  covenant,  to  settle  or  aBsign  property,  which  should  fall  to 
the  covenantor,  where  the  interest,  which  passed  hy  the  covenaiit,  was  not  an 
interest  in  the  land,  but  a  right  under  the  contract."  The  same  doctrine,  as  to 
the  obligatory  force  of  such  a  contract  was  fully  recognized  in  Wethered  o. 
Wethered,  2  Sim.  1S3 ;  ante,  §  1021 ;  poll,  g  1055 ;  Laughton  o.  Horton,  1  Hare, 
549,  5116,  5G7;  /n  r«  Ship  Warre,  S  Price,  269;  Douglass e.  Russell, 4Sim.  529; 
s.  c.  1  M.  &  Keen,  488. 

'  Wright  V.  Wright,  1  Ves.  412  [  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  2,  notes  (g), 
(b)  ;  Whitefield  c.  Fauuett,  1  Ves.  391 ;  ante,  g  706,  7S7,  788,  793  a,  973.  See 
also  CoUyear  d.  Countess  of  Mulgrave,  2  Keen,  81,  98 ;  Collinion  e.  PatUick,  2 
Keen,  123,  134;  Stokes  v.  Uolden,  1  Keen,  145,  152,  153;  Doungsworth  o. 
Blair,  1  Keen,  796,801,802;  Ellis  e.  Nimmo,  1  Lloyd  AGoold,  933;  Holloway 
e.  Headington,  S  Sim.  224;  Jones  0.  Boe,  S  T.  R.  63,  94;  Jefferys  0.  Jefferys, 
1  Crug  &  Phillips,  138,  161 ;  atUt  g  433,  and  note  (6),  p.  409,  g  706,  706  a. 
787,  793  b,  978,  987  ;  Callaghan  v.  CaUaghan,  8  Clark' &  Finnel.  374. 

■  Jnle.  §  607  a  to  607  e,  793  a,  973 ;  Field  v.  Maghee,  5  Paige,  639 ;  Rogers 
9.  The  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  6  Paige,  584,  597,  598.  In  this  latter  case,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Walworth  teenis  to  have  entertained  some  doubt,  whether  an  agent,  effect- 
ing a  policy  in  bis  own  name  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons  could  sue  in  equi^ 
OD  the  policy ;  or,  at  least,  his  luignage  nay  be  thought  to  lead  to  such  a  doubt. 
The  point  was  not  before  him ;  for  the  real  question  was.  Whether  the  persons  in 
interest  could  sne  in  equity  on  auch  a  policy  in  their  own  names ;  and  it  was  very 
properly  held  that  they  could. 

*  Collyerc.  Fallon,  1  Tnm.  A  Buss.  459.  [Bntsee  L'Estranger.L'Estmnge, 
1  £ng.Lav&Eq.  158.] 
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either  by  the  party',  or  by  operatioa  of  law.^  For  officers,  as  well 
upoD  half-pay  as  full  pay,  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  into' 
service ;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  emoluments  of  this 
sort  are  granted  for  the  dignity  of  the  state,  and  for  the  decent 
support  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  it.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  impolitic  to  permit  them  to  be  as- 
signed ;  for  persons,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the  service 
of  Ibeir  country  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  a  state  of  poverty. 
And  it  has  been  added,  that  it  might  ae  well  be  contended,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  judges,  which  are  graftted  to  support  tlie  dig- 
nity of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice,  may  be  as- 
signed.' The  fhct,  that  half-pay  is  intended  in  pait  as  a  reward 
for  past  services,  does  not,  in  any  respect,  change  the  application 
of  the  principle ;  for  it  is  also  designed  to  enable  the  party  to  be 
alwayd  in  readiness  to  return  to  the  public  service,  if  he  shall  at 
any  time  be  required  so  to  do.^  The  same  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  compensataou,  granted  to  a  public  officer  for  tbe  re- 
dnction  of  his  emoluments,  or  the  abolition  of  his  office,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  might  be  required  to  return  to  the  public 
service.  For,  in  such  a  case,  the  object  of  the  government  is  to 
command  a  right  to  his  future  services,  and  to  enable  the  party  to 
perform  tbe  duties,  with  suitable  m^ans  to  support  him.*  [But 
the  right  to  the  annuity  awarded  aa  compensation  to  a  commia- 
sioner  of  bankruptcy,  whose  duties  were  abolished  by  law,  passes 
to  his  assignee  in  insolvency,  although  the  annuity  depends  upon 
tlie  annuitant's  making  an  affidavit  of  certain  iacts  before  each 
paymeut.^  lu  like  manner,  the  profits  of  a  public  office  would 
seem,  upon  a  similar  ground  of  public  policy,  not  to  be  asB^able.^ 

>  Ante,  §  S94,  1040,  aot«  (1) ;  D&via  v.  Duke  of  Mariboroug^,  1  Swuut.  79 ; 
HcCulhj  v.  Goold,  1  Ball  &  Beatt.  887 ;  Stone  r.  Lidderdale,  3  Antt  fiSS. 
[But  *ce  Price  v.  Lovett,  4  Eng.  L&w  &  Eq.  110,] 

*  Per  Lord  Kan^on,  in  Flarty  c.  Odium,  3  T.  R.  681 ;  Stone  c.  Liddeidale,  2 
Anst.  fiSS;  Tunstall  t>.  Boothby,  10  Sim.  S40;  Grenfell  e.  Dean  of  Wiudwr,  2 
Bear.  544,  549 ;  Davis  v.  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  1  Swanst.  79. 

■  Stone  t>.  lidderdale,  2  Anst.  533;  Liddardale  ir.  Dukeof  Montrose,  4T.  R. 
246;  Priddj  t>.  Bose,  3  Meriv.  102. 

*  Wells  ti.  Fotter,  8  Meet.  &  Welib.  149.  See  SpooDer  t>.  Payne,  10  Eng. 
Iam  &  Eq.  207. 

*  Spoonerir.  Payne,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  202,  where  Wells  v.  Foster  it  di«- 


•  Hill «.  Paul,  8  Ctark  &  Finnel.  295,  307 ;  Palmer  p.  B«ta,  3  Brod.  &  Bingh. 
678;  Davia  o.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1  Swanst.  79. 
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§  1040/.  But  it  has  been  tliouglit,  that  a  difierent  principle  is 
properly  applicable  to  pensions,  either  for  life,  or  during  pleasure, 
which  are  granted  purely  for  past  services,  or  as  mere  honorary 
gratuities,  without  any  obligation  to  perform  future  services ;  for 
it  has  been  said,  that  aa  in  such  a  case  no  future  benefit  is  ex- 
pected by  the  state,  no  public  policy  or  interest  is  thwarted  by  al- 
lowing an  assignment  thereof.'  And  this  distinction  has  been 
strongly  insisted  upon  on  various  occasions.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  wheUier  tlie  public  policy,  in  cases  of  pensions,  is  not 
thereby  materially  thwarted  and  overturned.  The  object  of  every 
such  pension  is,  to  secure  to  the  party  for  his  past  services  or  hon^ 
orable  conduct  a  decent  support  aud  mfuntenance  during  his  life, 
or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  It  is  essentially  de- 
signed to  be  for  the  personal  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  party,  and 
for  the  honor  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  and  encour^e  extraor- 
dinary exertions  for  the  public  service,  on  the  part  of  all  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  To  enable  the  party,  therefore,  to  assign  his 
pension,  is  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  the  government,  by  en- 
abling the  assignee  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  boimty  of  the 
government,  and  to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  thff  pensioner,  at 
once,  indifierence  and  profusion,  as  well  as  to  expose  him  to  alt 
the  evils  of  poverty.  However  this  may  be,  the  authorities  seem 
strongly  to  support  the  right  of  assignment  of  pensions. 

§  1040  g.  There  seems  still  to  be  some  doubt,  as  to  another 
point  connected  with  this  subject ;  and  that  is,  whether  a  compen- 
sation or  pension,  granted  during  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  cer- 
tain time,  and  revocable  in  its  own  nature,  is  properly  the  subject 
of  an  assignmeiit,  as  being  of  too  uncertain  and  fleeting  a  char- 
acter to  pass  by  assignment ;  for,  although  mere  expectancies  may 
properly  pass  by  assignment,  yet  they  must  be  of  a  substantial 
character,  and  not  ordinarily  of  snch  a  nature,  as  to  rest  in  the 
pure  discretion  of  the  party  granting  or  withholding  tliem  from 
time  to  time,  at  his  pleasure.'    Upon  this  ground,  the  salary  of  an 

>  Stone  e.  Lidderd&Ie,  S  Amt.  5S8 ;  Wells  t>.  Foster,  8  Meei.  &  Webb.  149 ; 
Tmutall  c.  Boothbj,  10  Sim.  M9 ;  Ex  parte  Battiue,  4  Bsm,  &  Adolph.  690. 
Bee  Feistel  v.  King's  College,  10  Beav.  491. 

■  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Flart;  o.  Oldum,  3  T.  R.  681,  seemed  to  thiak  the  as- 
■ignment  of  half-p&j  wonld  be  void,  on  aceonnt  of  ita  being  dependent  upon  the 
mere  pleesun  of  the  crown,  and  too  OQcert&in  to  pus  tnj  interest  therein  hy 
■wignment.    See  also   The  King  r.  The  Lords  Commias.  of  the  Treasury,  1 
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asslBtant  parliamentary  counsel  for  the  treasury  has  been  held  to 
be  not  assignable.'  A  distinction  has  also  been  taken  between 
.  Adolph.  &  Ell.  976;  id.  984;  Ex  por^  Ricketta,  4  Adolph.  &  £11.  999.  The 
weight  of  ftutbority  Mems,  however,  in  &vor  of  the  SHsigiubility  of  h&lf-psj. 
TunatAll  t>.  Boolhby,  10  Sim.  542,  M9 ;  Wells  o.  Foster,  8  Uees.  &  Webb. 
149.  In  tbit  Utt  case,  Mr.  B&ron  Farke  said :  "  I  conour  in  the  opinion  that 
tbia  action  is  not  maintainable,  upon  the  ground  that,  od  priudples  of  public 
policy,  the  allowance  granted  to  the  defendaot  was  not  assignable  by  him.  It  la 
not  necesaary  in  this  case  to  determine  whether  this  is  an  allowance  to  which  the 
defendant  is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  indefeasible  Hght,  or  whether  it  is  payable 
only  during  pleasure ;  although  I  have  a  itrong  impression  that  it  subsists  only 
during  the  joint  pleasure  of  the  treasuiy  and  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  iiind 
for  its  payment  is  provided.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  be  payable  only  dur- 
ing pleasure,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  the  leu 
assignable,  however  little  its  value  would  be  in  consequence  of  its  being  liable 
to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.  But,  viewing  the  matter  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy,  we  are  to  look  not  so  much  at  the  tenure  of  this  pension,  whetiter 
it  is  held  for  life  or-during  pleasure,  as  whether  it  is,  in  either  case,  such  a  one 
as  the  law  ought  to  allow  to  be  assigned.  The  correct  dietinction  made  in  the 
cases  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  man  may  always  assign  a  pension  given  to  him 
entirely  as  a  compensation  for  past  services,  whether  granted  to  him  for  life,  or 
merely  during  the  pleasure  of  others.  In  such  S  case,  the  assignee  acquires  a 
title  to  it  both  in  equity  and  at  law,  and  may  recover  back  any  sums  received  in 
respect  of  it  by  the  assignor,  after  the  date  of  the  assigoment.  But,  where  the 
pension  is  granted  not  esclueively  for  past  services,  but  as  a  consideration  for 
some  continuing  duty  or  service,  although  the  amount  of  it  may  be  influenced  by 
the  length  of  the  service  which  the  party  has  already  performed,  it  is  agunit  the 
policy  of  the  law  that  it  should  be  asBiguable." 

'  Cooper  c.  Reitly,  2  Bim.  C60.  But  military  priee-mouey,  although  test- 
ing in  the  mere  bounty  of  the  crown,  is  held  to  be  different  in  its  nature  and 
objects  from  military  pay,  and  treated  as  a  right  of  property,  rather  than  as  a 
personal  pension  or  reward.  Alexander  t).  Duke  of  Wellington,  2  Rusa.  & 
Uylne,  85 ;  Stevens  v.  Bagwell,  15  Ves.  139,  1S3.  In  this  last  case,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (Sir  William  Grant)  said :  "  The  capture  of  the  fort  at  Chtnaurah, 
in  July,. 1781,  was  made  by  The  Nymph,  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Lientenaitt 
Stevens,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  by  a  detachment  of  the 
East  India  Cwnpany's  forces.  If  the  captured  effects  had,  after  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Stevens,  been  condemned  as  prize  to  the  ciq)toTs,  tlwre  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  his  share  would  have  passed  by  hii  will ;  as,  though  the  proper^  was 
not  completely  vested  in  the  captors  until  condemnation,  yet,  afler  condemnation, 
it  is  by  relation  considered  as  theirs  from  the  time  of  the  capture.  The  captured 
effects  being  condemned  to  the  crown,  do  right  to  any  part  of  the  produce  can 
accrue  to  any  one,  except  by  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  and  as  Lieutenant  Stevens 
died  before  any  gift  was  made,  his  will  could  have  no  direct  operation  upon  the 
subject  of  that  gift.  The  attention  of  the  crown,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to 
put  what  is  in  strictness  matter  of  bounty  upon  the  footing  of  matter  of  right. 
The  service  performed  is  thought  worthy  of  reward ;  and,  though  the  party  pc^ 
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tlie  case  of  an  asfiignment  of  the  arrearages  of  full  pay,  or  half- 
pay,  or  other  compensation  connected  with  the  right  to  future 
services,  and  the  case  of  an  assignment  of  the  future  accruing  pay, 
or  half-pay,  or  other  compensation ;  as  the  right  to  the  arrearages 
has  become  absolute,  and  the  assijgnmeut  thereof  may  not  interfere 
frith  any  public  policy.^  It  seems,  also,  that  the  profits  of  a 
public  office  are  not  aBsignable,  even  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors.' 

§  1040  h.  So,  an  assignment  of  a  bare  right  to  file  a  bill  in 
equity  for  a  fraud,  committed  upon  the  assignor,  will  be  held  void, 
as  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  as  saToring  of  the  character  of 
maintenance,  of  which  we  shall  presently  Hpeak.^  So,  a  mere 
right  of  action  for  &  tort  is  not,  for  the  like  reason,  assignable.* 
Indeed,  it  lias  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  where  an 
equitable  interest  is  assigned,  in  order  to  give  the  assignee  a  loetu 
ttandi  in  jvdieio,  in  a  court  of  equity,  the  party  assigning  such 
right  must  have  some  substantial  possession,  and  some  capability 

ibrming  it  died  before  pftjrmeut,  1^  claim  of  bouutj  from  the  crown  is  considered 
u  trtnsmiaiible  to  hi«  representatives,  in  the  aanie  plight  and  condition  as  the 
daim  for  wages,  or  any  other  stipulated  or  legal  remuneration  of  serrice.  In 
sndi  caoes,  the  crown  never  means  to  exercise  any  kind  of  judgment  or  Beleotion 
with  regard  to  the  persons  to  be  ultimately  benefited  by  the  giA.  TIm  repre- 
MDtUiTea,  to  whom  the  crown  gives,  are  those  who  legally  Buatiin  that  char- 
acter. Bat  the  gift  is  made  in  aogmeDtation  of  the  estate,  not  by  way  of  personal 
boon^  to  tnbn.  They  take,  subject  to  the  same  tnuta,  upon  which  they  wonld 
have  taken  wages  or  prize-money,  to  which  the  party,  from  whom  they  claim, 
might  Iiave  been  legally  entitled."  Lord  Brougham  in  die  fonner  cose,  said : 
"  Befereace  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  Badwell  (15  Yes.  IS9), 
where  that  wiiich  woa  a  matter  of  bounty  is  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  right.  So 
fiu",  to  be  sure,  as  the  question  regards  the  transmission  of  the  right  from  the 
grantee,  aiW  it  has  once  vetted  in  bim,  he  may  seU  or  assign  the  bounty ;  be 
may  transmit  it  to  his  heir,  or  sue  for  it,  and  say  it  has  become  a  matter  of  right, 
and  is  no  longer  bounty.  But  is  there  u  shadow  of  pretence  for  asserting,  that, 
as  against  the  crown,  or  against  trustees  standing  in  the  place  of  the  crown, 
prize  is  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  bounty  P  Such  a  decision  will  be  sought 
for  in  vain." 

'  TunstaU  it.  Bootbby,  10  Sim.  M2,  549 ;  EUis  v.  Earl  Grey,  6  Sim.  314. 
See  also  Greenfell  r.  Dean  of  Windsor,  2  Beaven,  fi44,  M9. 

■  Hill  V.  Paul,  8  Clark  &  Finnel.  296.  But  see  Arbuthnot  r.  Norton,  5  Moora, 
F.  C.219;  10  Jurist,  145. 

*  Prosser  r.  Edmonds,  1  Yonnge  &  Coll.  481 ;  pott,  g  1048. 

■  Gardner  d.  Adams,  13  Wend,  297 ;  Dunklin  n.  Wilkins,  b  Alabama,  199. 
See  UeKee  e.  Jndd,  2  Kenian.  638. 

■«.  jcn.— TOi-  II.  17 
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of  personal  enjoyment,  and  not  a  mere  naked  riglit  to  overset  a 
local  instrument,  or  to  maintain  a  auit.^ 

>  Prosser  o.  Edraonds,  1  Tounge  &  Coll.  481, 496  to  499.  In  thia  caie.  Lord 
Abingerex&mined  the  doctrine  tt  l&rge,  and  said:  "With  respect  to  thequeatioo 
U  to  the  validity  or  an  alignment  of  a  rigbt  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  I  mait  di»- 
tinguiah  between  this  lort  of  case,  and  of  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action  or 
equity  of  redemption.  It  may  be  ssid,  that  the  asaigmnent  of  a  mortgaged 
estate  is  nothing  more  than  an  aasignment'of  a  right  to  file  a  bill  in  equity.  But 
the  eqeily  of  redemption  ariies  ont  of  an  interest,  tbongh  only  a  partial  iuterett. 
Courts  of  law  and  eqaity  treat  the  mortgage  as  a  mere  security,  and  there  is  an 
interest  left  in  the  mortgagor,  which  he  may  assign.  But,  in  a  cue  where  a 
party  assigns  his  whole  estate,  and  afterwards  makes  an  assignment  generally  of 
the  same  estate  to  another  person,  and  the  second  assignee  claims  to  set  aside  the 
first  assignment  as  fraudulent  and  void,  the  assignor  himself  making  no  complaint 
of  fraud  vhatever,  :t  appears  to  me,  that  the  right  of  the  second  assignee  to 
make  such  a  claim  woald  be  a  question  deserving  of  great  consideration.  My 
present  impression  is,  that  such  a  claim  could  not  be  sustained  in  equity,  nnlesa 
the  party,  who  made  the  assignment,  joined  in  the  prayer  to  set  it  aside.  In  such 
a  case,  a  second  assignment  is  merely  that  of  a  right  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  for  a 
fraud;  and,  I  should  say,  that  some  authority  is  necessary  to  show,  that  a  man 
can  assign  to  another  a  right  to  file  a  bill  for  a  fraud  committed  upon  himself.^ 
And,  again :  "  The  remaining  cause  of  demurrer,  namely,  that  the  plaintiSb 
have  no  right  to  equitable  relief,  raises  an  important  and  cnrioua  question,  which 
it  this.  Whether  or  not  parties,  who  either  become  purchasers  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  or  who  take  on  assignment  in  trust  of  a  mere  naked  right  to  file  ■ 
bill  in  equity,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  pUintifb  in  equity  in  respect  of  the 
title  ao  acquired.  Now,  in  the  coarse  of  the  argument,  it  was  nrged,  that  an 
equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  interest,  may  be  the  subject  of  conveyance,  and  that 
the  assignee  of  a  t^se  in  action  may  file  a  bili  in  equi^  to  recover  it,  althongh 
he  cannot  proceed  at  law  for  that  purpose.  But,  where  an  equitable  interest  is 
assigned,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  assignee  a  loctu  standi  in  a 
court  of  equity,  the  party  assigning  that  rigbt  must  have  some  substantial  pos- 
aesuon,  some  capability  of  personal  enjoyment,  and  not  a  mere  naked  rigbt  to 
overset  a  legal  instraioent.  For  instance,  that  a  mortgagor  who  conveys  his 
estate  in  fee  to  a  mortgagee,  has  in  himself  an  equitable  right  to  compel  a  recon- 
TOyance,  when  the  mortgage  money  is  paid,  is  true.  But  that  is  a  right  reserved 
to  lumself  by  the  original  security  j  it  is  a  right  conpled  with  possesuon  and 
receipt  of  rent,  and  he  is  protected  so  long  as  the  interest  is  paid;  and  it  does  ' 
not  follow,  that  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage  and  the  mortgagee  may  not  adjust 
tbeir  rights  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  the  present  case, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  assignee  can  obtain  any  benefit  from  his  security,  except 
through  tiie  medium  of  the  court.  He  purchases  nothing  but  a  hostile  right  to 
bring  parUes  into  a  covrt  of  eqai^,  as  defendants  to  a  btll  filed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  fruits  of  his  purchase.  So,  where  a  person  takes  an  assignment 
of  a  bond,  he  has  the  possesnon ;  and,  althongh  a  court  of  equity  will  permit 
him  to  file  a  bill  on  the  bond,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  into  a 
'   court  of  equity  to  enforce  payment  of  it.     So  other  cases  might  be  stated  to 
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§  1041.  The  distinctioQ  between  the  operation  of  aBsignmenta 
at  law,  and  the  operation  of  them  in  equity,  ma;  be  -very  famil* 

diOTr,  Ibat.  wliere  equity  recognizes  the  BMigDment  of  kd  equitable  intereit,  it 
n  nich  an  inter«at  u  is  recognized  also  hy  third  persons,  and  not  me^  ely  by  the 
par^  insiBtiug  on  them.  What  is  this  bnt  the  purchase  of  a  mere  Hj^ht  to  re- 
cover J  It  is  a  rule,  —  not  of  our  law  alone,  bat  of  that  of  all  oountrtei  (see 
Toet.  Comm.  ad  Pandect.  Lib.  41,  tit.  l,sect.38},  — that  the  mere  right  of  pui^ 
chase  shall  not  give  a  man  a  right  to  legal  remedies.  The  contrary  doctrine  is 
noirhere  tolerated,  and  ip  against  good  policy.  A]l  our  cues  of  msintenanCQ 
and  champerty  are  founded  on  the  principle,  that  no  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  litigation  by  the  introduction  of  parties  to  enforce  those  rights,  which 
others  are  not  disposed  to  enforce.  There  are  many  csjies  where  the  acts  charged 
may  not  amount  precisely  to  msintenance  or  champerty,  yet  of  which,  upon 
general  principles,  and  by  analogy  to  such  acta,  a  court  of  equity  will  discourage 
the  practice.  Mr.  Girdlestone  was  so  obliging  as  to  fumieb  me  with  a  case,  that 
of  Wood  o.  Downes  (18  Yes.  120),  in  which  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  goes  the  full  length  of  supporting  the  judgment  of 
allowing  this  demurrer.  That  was  a  bill  filed  to  set  aside  certain  conveyances, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  were  obtained  hy,  the  defendant,  in  consequence  of  his 
situation  of  solicitor  to  the  plaintiSs,  the  estate  comprised  in  tte  conveyance  not 
being  in  their  possession  at  the  time,  but  subject  to  litigation.  Lord  Eldon,  in 
decreeing  relief,  adopted  not  only  the  ground  that  the  party  was  the  .solicitor  of 
tbe  plaintiffs,  but  that  the  transaction  was  contrary  to  good  policy.  He  sud: 
'  The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  merely  tbaX  which  flows  out  of  the  relation  of 
attorney  and  client,  but  upon  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  purchase  of  a  title  in 
litigation,  with  reference  to  the  law  of  maintenance  and  champerty';  and  he 
accordingly  decreed  the  conveyance  to  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of  litigated 
title.  Here  the  proceeding  is  tbe  converse  of  that  in  Wood  c.  Downes.  It  is 
not  to  set  aside  the  conveyance  in  question,  but  to  establish  it.  Tbe  prindple  is 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  for  if,  under  the  present  circumstances,  Robert  Todd 
had  filed  his  bill  against  the  plsintifis,  I  should  have  declared  it  to  be  a  void 
deed,  and  should  have  ordered  it  to  be  set  aside.  Upon  the  same  facts,  there- 
fore, I  ought  to  refuse  to  establish  tbe  deed  in  theirfavor.  But  the  case  does 
not  rest  here.  There  is  a  short  but  useful  statute,  which  it  is  proper  to  refer  to, 
that  of  the  82d  of  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  9,  which  is  a  legislative  rale  on  the  subject, 
and  consistent  with  general  policy  and  the  principles  of  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
Under  the  statute,  if  the  person  who  parta  with  his  title  has  not  been  in  actual 
possession  of  tbe  land  within  a  year  before  the  sale,  he,  as  well  as  tbe  buyer,  is 
L'able  to  the  penal  consequences  of  the  act.  I  do  not  say,  that  that  is  precisely 
tbe  case  here,  because  the  conveyance  purports  to  contain  an  ulterior  trust  for 
tiie  party  assigning,,  and,  therefore,  an  action  could  not  be  brought  against  him 
on  the  statute.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  from  many  cases  in 
Andersoi)  and  Coke,  it  appears  that  courts  of  common  law  were  favorable  to 
actions  on  the  statutes,  considering  them  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and  not  wiUiout 
good  canse  to  be  restrained.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  learned  persona, 
that  the  old  rule  of  law,  that  a  chose  in  action  is  not  assignable,  was  founded  on 
tbe  principle  of  the  law  not  permitting  a  sale  of  a  right  to  litigate.  That  opinion 
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iarly  ehowQ  hj  a  few  illustrationB,  derived  from  cases  of  bailmeots 
and  conBignmentfi.  In  the  commoii  esse,  where  money  or  other 
property  is  delivered  by  a.  bailor  to  B.  for  the  use  of  G  .,  or  to  be 
delivered  to  0  .,  the  acceptance  of  the  bailment  amounts  to  an  ez- 
preas  promise  from  the  bailee  t«  the  bailor,  to  deliver  or  pay  over 
the  property  accordingly.  In  such  a  case,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  person,  for  whoso  use  the  money  or  property  is  so  delivered 
may  maintain  an  action  at  law  tlierefor  against  the  bailee,  without 
any  further  act  or  assent  on  the  part  of  the  bailee ;  for  a  privity 
is  created  between  them  by  the  original  undertaking.^  But  of 
this  doctrine  some  doubt  may  perhaps  be  entertained,  unless  there 
is  some  act  done  by  the  bailee ;  or  some  promise  made  by  him, 
whereby  he  shall  directly  contract  an  obligation  to  such  person  to 
deliver  the  money  or  other  propferty  over  to  him ;  otherwise  it 
would  seem,  that  the  only  contract  would  be  between  the  bailor 
and  his  immediate  bailee.'     But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certaiii 

ii  to  be  met  with  io  Sir  Williua  Blftckatoue  ajid  the  earlier  reporters.  Court* 
of  eqnitj,  it  is  true,  bave  relaxed  that  rale,  but  onlj  in  the  caaea  which  I  hava 
■nentioned,  vhere  aomeihiog  more  ihan  a  mere  right  to  litigate  has  been  aasigned. 
Where  a  valuable  considerstion  has  puied,  and  tha  party  i«  put  in  possession  of 
that  whicli  he  might  acquire  without  litigation,  thera  courts  of  equity  will  allow 
the  assignee  to  stand  in  the  right  of  assignor.  This  is  not  that  case.  Robert 
Todd,  when  he  assigned,  was  in  possession  of  nothing  but  a  mere  naked  right. 
B«  could  obtain  nothing  without  filing  a  bill.  No  case  can  be  found,  whidi 
decides  that  such  a  right  can  be  the  subject  of  aasigoment,  either  at  law  or  in 
equity."    Po^,  §  1048,  note  (3). 

'  Story  on  Bailments,  §  108 ;  Israel  t>.  Douglass,  1  H.  Black.  242 ;  Bac.  Abr. 
BaHmeat.  D. ;  Farmer  v.  Russel,  1  Bos.  &  Pull.  295;  Frlddy  o.  Bose,  3  Merir. 
86,  102 ;  Row  v.  Dawson,  1  Ves.  331. 

■  See  Pigott  v.  Thompson.  3  Bos.  &  Full.  149 ;  Williams  t>.  Everett,  14  East, 
682 ;  Yates  d.  Bell,  3  Barn.  &  Aid.  643 ;  Grant  e.  Austen,  3  Price,  58 ;  Tiernan 
0.  Jackson,  S  Peters,  597,  601;  poit,  g  1042,  104fi;  Story  on  Bathn.  §  103; 
Prosser  v.  Edmonds,  1  Younge  &  Coll.  481,  496  to<  499;  Lilly  n.  Hayes,  G 
Adolph.  &  Ellis,  548.  See  onfs,  §  972,  1036  6;  pott,  $1196;  Comyus's  Digest, 
Action  upon  the  Case  on  Assumpait,  B.  13.  There  is  certainly  some  confusion 
in  the  cases  in  the  books  on  this  subject.  Lord  Alvanley,  in  Pigott  c.  Thompaon, 
8  Bos.  &  Pull.  149,  seems  to  have  thought,  that  ifV.  lets  land  to  B.,  in  consider- 
ation of  which  B.  promises  to  pay  the  rent  to  C,  the  lat^r  may  maintain  an 
action  on  that  promiie.  But  he  said  that  bis  brothers  thought  differently.  So 
in  Marchington  d.  Vernon,  cited  in  1  Bos.  &  Full.  101,  note,  Mr.  Justice  Boiler 
it  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  one  person  makes  a  promise  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third,  that  third  may  maintain  an  action  upon  it.  Probably  it  will 
be  found,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the  cases,  that  the  true  pt^ciple,  on 
irtach  they  have  proceeded  ii,  that  where  the  promise  is  construed  to  be  made  to 
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that  a  remedy  would  lie  in  equity  under  the  like  cironmBtances,  aa 
a  matter  of  trust;  for  it  is  laid  dawn  in  a  work  of  very  high 
stithority, "  If  a  man  givea  goods  or  chattels  to  another  upon  trust, 
to  deliver  them  to  a  stranger,  chancery  will  oblige  him  to  do  it."  * 

§  1042.  But  if  a  remittance  be  made  of  a  bill  to  a  bailoe  to  col- 
lect the  amount,  and  also  to  pay  the  proceeds,  or  a  part  tliereof,  to 
cortaiu  enumerated  creditors ;  there  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
mere  receipt  of  the  bill,  and  even  the  collecting  of  the  contents, 
will  Qot  necessarily  amount  to  such  an  appropriation  of  the  money 
to  the  use  of  the  creditors,  as  that  tliey  can  maintain  a  suit  at  law 
for  the  same,  if  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  repel 
the  presumption  that  the  bailee  agreed  to  receive,  and  did  receive, 
the  money  for  the  use  of  the  creditocs.^  For  until  such  assent, 
express  or  implied,  no  action  lies  at  law,  any  more  than  it  would 
lie  against  a  debtor  without  such  assent,  if  a  debt  were  assigned  by 
a  creditor,  in  favor  of  the  assignee.^ 

f  1048.  So,  if  a  draft  or  order  is  drawn  on  a  debtor  for  a  part 
or  tlie  whole  of  the  funds  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  ;  such  a  draft 
does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  maintain  a  suit  at  law  against  the 
drawee,  unless  the  latter  assents  to  accept  or  pay  the  draft.* 
The  same  principle  will  apply  to  a  case,  where  an  equitable  (but 

A.,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  B.,  A.  alone  can  maiatain  an  action  thereon.  But 
if  tbere  ie  proDii*e  id  general  ternu,  which  niay  be  construed  to  bo  made  to 
B.  through  A.,  there  B.  may  maintain  an  action  thereon.  The  cues  of  Wil- 
liama  e.  Everett,  14  East,  582,  and  TJeman  v.  Jacku>n,  5  Patera,  597,  601, 
contain  the  fullest  ezpoaitiona  of  the  doctrine.  See  also  tlie  reporter's  learned 
note  (u)  to  PigoU  r.  Thompaoa,  3  Bos.  &  Pull.  149.  See  also  Martyn  o.  Hind, 
Cowp.  437 ; '  s.  p.  Lilly  v.  Hayes,  5  Adolph.  ft  Ellis,  548.  In  Ex  parte  South,  8 
Swanst.  393,  Lord  Eldon  said ;  "  It  has  been  decided  in  bankruptcy,  that  if  a 
creditor  gives  an  order  on  his  debtor  to  pay  a  sum  in  discharge  of  his  debt,  and 
that  order  is  sboirn  to  the  debtor,  it  binds  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine 
has  been  brought  into  doubt  by  lotne  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law,  who  requira 
that  the  party  receiving  the  order  should  in  some  way  enter  into  a  contract. 
That  has  been  the  coune  of  their  decisions,  but  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of 
this  court."  See  also  Fitzg^d  v.  Stewart,  2  Sim.  3S3;  b.  c.  2  Russ.  &  H. 
467 ;  Lett  v.  Morris,  4  Sim.  609. 

'  Com.  Dig.  Chaneery,  4  W.  6 ;  id.  2  A.  1 ;  onfe,  §  458,  note  (5).  See  also 
Scott  V.  Por<^r,  3  Meriv.  658,  659. 

*  Williams  c.  Everett,  14  East,  683;  Yates  v.  Bell,  3  Bam.  &  Aid.  648; 
Grant  II.  Austen,  S  Price,  56;  Tieman  o.  Jackson,  5  Peters,  597  to  601. 

*  De  Beraales  o.  Fuller,  14  East,  590,  note;  poii,  g  1196. 

*  Uandeville  v.  Welch,  S  Wheat.  277,  286 ;  Tieman  v.  Jackson,  S  Fetera, 
597  to  601 ;  Adams  o.  Claxton,  6  Vet.  S81. 
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not  legal)  interest  in  specific  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee  or 
Cictor,  is  intended  to  be  transferred  by  an  assigument  to  creditors ; 
or  where  specific  property  is  remitted  on  consignment  for  sale, 
with  directions  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  certain 
specified  creditors.  In  each  of  these  cases,  some  assent  to  tlie 
appropriation,  express  or  implied,  by  the  bailee  or  consignee,  must 
be  established,  to  justify  a  recovery  at  law  by  the  creditors.' 

§  1044.  But  in  cases  of  this  sort,  tlie  transaction  will  have  a 
very  diSerent  operation  in  equity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  A., 
having  a  debt  due  to  him  from  B.,  should  order  it  to  be  paid  to 
C,  the  order  would  amount  in  equity  to  an  assignment  of  the 
debt,  and  would  be  enforced  in  equity,  although  the  debtor  had 
Dot  assented  thereto.'  The  same  principle  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  an  assignment  of  a  part  of  such  debt.^  In  each  case,  a 
trust  would  be  created  in  favor  of  the  equitable  assignee  on  the 
fund,  and  would  constitute  an  equitable  lien  upon  it. 

§  1045.  In  regard  to  the  otlier  class  of  cases,  above  suf^ested, 
namely,  those  where  the  question  may  arise  of  an  absolute  ap- 
propriation of  the  proceeds  of  an  assignment  or  remittance, 
directed  to  be  paid  to  particular  creditors,  courts  of  equity,  like 
courts  of  law,  will  not  deem  the  appropriation  to  the  creditors 
abBolul«,  until  the  creditors  have  notice  thereof,  and  have  as- 
sented thereto.  For,  until  that  time,  the  mandate  or  direction 
may  be  revoked  or  withdrawn ;  and  any  other  appropriation 
made  by  the  consignor  or  remitter  of  the  proceeds.*    The  true 

■  Ibid. ;  WUliuna  0.  Everett,  14  Eait,  582 ;  Yatei  v.  Bell,  3  Bam.  &  Aid. 
61S;  Baron  t>.  HusUnd,  i  Bam.  &  Adolpb.  611 ;  ante,  g  1042,  aote. 

■  Antt,  g  962,  973 ;  Ex  parte  South,  3  Svanst.  393 ;  Li^tt  v.  Morris,  4  Sim. 
607 ;  Ex  parte  Alderson,  1  Mad.  63 ;  Mandevillc  v.  Welcb,  5  Wheat  277,  286 ; 
Tieman  v.  Jackson,  5  Fetera,  598.  See  CoUyer  d.  Fallon,  1  Turn.  &  Rum. 
470,  475,  476;  AdamB  v.  ClaxtoD,  6  Vw.  230;  Bow  t>.  Dawaon,  1  Vee.  331; 
Priddy  ».  Eo»e,  2  Meriv.  86.  102 ;  Morton  b.  Naylor.  1  Hill,  N.  Y.  683 ;  Gibaon 
V.  Finley,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  76;  Bell  v.  London  and  No'rthwestem  Railway,  21 
Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  566. 

*  Ibid. ;  Snutb  e.  ErereU,  4  Bro.  Cb.  64 ;  Lett  v.  Morria,  4  Sim.  607 ;  Moi^ 
ton  V.  Naylor,  1  Hill,  N.  T.  583 ;  Watson  v.  Duko  of  Wellington,  1  Bnsa.  &  H. 
602.  606. 

*  Scott  o.  FoTcher,  3  Meriv.  662.  See  alao  Acton  v.  Woodgate,  2  Mylne  & 
£eea,  462 ;  WaUwyn  v.  Coutts,  S  Meriv.  707,  708 ;  a.  C.  S  Sim.  14 ;  Gerrard  t>. 
Lord  Lauderdale,  4  Rusa.  &  Mylne,  451 ;  GaakeU  e.  Ga^kell,  2  Younge  &  Jerr. 
502 ;  Maber  v.  Hobbi,  2  Younge  &  Jerv.  327 ;  anie,  §  972,  and  note ;  §  1036  a, 
1036  6. 
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test,  whether  an  absolate  appropriation  is  made  out,  or  not,  de- 
pends npoa  the  point,  at  whose  risk  the  property  is ;  and,  until 
the  creditor  has  consented,  the  property  will  clearly  be  at  the  risk 
of  the  assignor  or  remitter.^  But  if,  upon  notice,  the  creditors 
should  assent  thereto,  and  no  intermadiate  revocation  should 
hare  been  made  by  the  assignor  or  remitter ;  there,  in  equity,  the 
assignee  or  mandatary  wB  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  creditors, 
and  they  may  maintain  a  bill  to  enforce  a  due  performance  of 
the  trust.  For,  although  the  assignee  or  mandatary  has  a  perfect 
right,  in  sacb  a  case,  to  refuse  the  trust ;  yet  be  cannot  act  under 
the  mandate,  and  receive  the  proceeds,  and  hold  tliem  discharged 
from  the  trust,  thus  created,  and  still  subsisting  between  the  man- 
dator and  the  creditors.'  The  property  comes  to  his  hands,  clothed 
with  the  trust,  by  the  act  of  parties,  competent  to  create  and  estab- 
lish it ;  and  his  assent  is  in  no  just  sense  necessary  to  give  validity  ' 
to  it  in  equity.  If,  at  the  time  of  such  assignment  or  remittance, 
the  very  arrangement  and  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  had  been 
actnally  made  between  tlie  assignor  or  remitter  and  the  creditors, 
it  would  clearly  bind  the  proceeds  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee  or 
mandatary,  subject  to  such  appropriation,  whether  he  assented  to 
it  or  not.^  And  it  can  make  no  just  difference,  that  the  arrange- 
■Dent  is  subsequently  made  by  the  same  parties,  as  they  still  re- 
main competent  to  enter  into  it.* 

§  1046.  It  is  true,  that,  in  every  case,  where  a  consignment  or 
remittance  is  made,  with  orders  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  a  third 
person,  the  appropriation  is  not  absolute ;  for  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  mandate  from  a  principal  to  hia  agent,  which  can 
give  no  right  or  interest  to  a  third  person  in  the  subject  of  the 
mandate.  It  may  be  revoked  at  asy  time  before  it  is  executed,  or 
fU  least,  before  any  engf^meot  is  entered  into  by  the  mandatary 
with  the  third  person,  to  execute  it  for  bis  benefit ;  and  it  will  be 
revoked  by  any  prior  disposition  of  the  property,  inconsistent  with 
such  execution.'    But  if  no  revocation  is  made,  and  the  mandate 

<  Williams  c.  EvereU,  U  Eut,  682 ;  Tiernan  o.  Jacktoo,  S  Feten,  fi96. 

*  See  TatM  t>.  Bell,  8  Bam.  ft  Aid.  643 ;  ante,  g  1036  a,  1036  6. 

*  See  Fitzgerald  v.  Stewart,  2  Sim.  333 ;  tmU,  g  1044. 

*  See  Watson  t).  Duke  of  Wellington,  1  Ruas.  ft  Mylne,  60S ;  Hanall  o. 
Smithers,  12  Vet.  119.     But  see  Ex  parU  Heywood,  2  Roae,  365. 

'  Scott  tr.  Forcber,  3  MeriT.  662,  661;  Acton  v.  Woodgate,  2  Mylne  ft  Keen, 
492 ;  mtt,  S  972,  1036  a,  1036  6. 
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continues  in  full  force,  the  trust,  as  such,  continues  for  the  benefit 
of  such  third  person,  who,  after  his  ftssent  thereto,  notified  to  the 
mandatary,  may  avail  liimself  of  it  in  equity,  without  any  reference 
to  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  mandatary  upon  such  notice ;  for 
his  receipt  of  the  property  binds  him  to  follow  the  orders  of  his 
principal.' 

[*  §  1046  a.  And  where  the  assignmelt  is  not  made  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  statutes,  or  tlie  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  is 
consequently  inyalid,  as  to  all  creditors  who  choose  to  avoid  it,  the 
property  assigned  remains  liable  to  process  of  foreign  attachment, 
in  behalf  of  the  creditors  of  the  assignor  until  a  sufficient  number 
and  amount,  to  absorb  the  fund  assigned,  have  expressly  notified 
to  the  assignee,  tlieir  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  assignment 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  assignee  has  made  a  valid  contract  to  keep 
the  same  for  them.^] 

§  1047.  In  order  to  constitute  an  assignment  of  a  debt  or  other 
eJiose  in  action,  in  equity,  no  particular  form  is  necessary.  A  draft 
drawn  by  A.  on  B.,  in  favor  of  C,  for  a  valuable  consideratioo, 
amounts  (as  we  have  seen)  to  a  valid  assignment  to  G.  of  so  much 
of  the  funds  of  A.  in  the  hands  of  B.°  So,  indo^ing  and  deliver- 
ing a  bond  to  an  assignee  for  a  valuable  consideration  amounts  to 
an  assignment  of  the  bond.*  Indeed,  any  order,  writing,  or  act, 
which  makes  an  appropriation  of  a  fund,  amounts  to  on  equitable 
assignment  of  that  fund.^  The  reason  is,  that  the  fund,  being 
matter  not  assignable  at  law,  nor  capable  of  manual  possession,  an 
appropriation  of  it  is  all  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  and 
therefore  it  is  held  good  in  equity.^  An  assignment  of  a  debt  may 
be  by  parol,  as  well  as  by  deed.'  As  the  assignee  is  generally  en- 
titled  to  all  the  remedies  of  the 'assignor,  so  he  is  generally  subject 

■  HuBaU  V.  Smilhera,  12  Vet.  119,  1S3. 

•  [-41601110.  Engleaby,  28  Vt.  160.] 

■  JjtU,  g  1043;  Row  v.  BanEon,  1  Ves.  332;  Crowfoot  v.  Gurae^,  9  Bing. 
872;  Smiti  v.  Everett,  i  Bro.  Ch.  64. 

*  Row  0.  DawBOD,  1  Ves.  833 ;  Ryall  v.  Rolles,  1  Vee.  848,  376 ;  Townsepd 
V.  Windham,  2  Yea.  G  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  434  ;  Mx  parte  Alderson,  1  M»d.  68; 
Bum  V.  Carvalho,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  690,  70S ;  Yeat«j  c.  Grores,  1  Tea.  Jr. 
280,  281 ;  J'x  parte  Soutb,  8  SwaQst.  39S. 

'  Morton  V.  Naylor,  1  Hill,  N.  T.  688;  Born  r.  Carvalho,  4  Mjlne  &  Cr»ig, 
690,  702.  *  ClemBon  c.  DaridBOD,  6  Binn.  392,  398. 

'  Healh  v.  HaU,  4  TaiiDt.  326  to  828;  e.  o.  2  Roae,  271;  Tibbitte  n.  George, 
6  Adolpb.  &  Ellia,  107,  115,  lie. 
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to  all  the  equities  between  tlie  assignor  and  his  debtor.'  Bat,  in 
order  to  perfect  his  title  against  the  debtor,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  assignee  should  immediatel;  give  notice  of  the  assignment  to 
the  debtor;  for,  otherwise,  a  priority  of  right  may  be  obtained,  by 
a  subsequent  assignee,  or  the  debt  may  be  discharged  by  a  pay- 
ment to  the  assignor  before  such  notice.' 

'  §  1047  a.  In  cases  of  assignments  of  a  debt,  where  the  assignor 
lias  collateral  security  therefor,  the  assignee  will  be  entitled  to  the 
full  beuefit  of  such  aecurities,  unless  it  is  otherwise  agreed  between 
tlie  parties.^  Thns,  for  example,  the  assignee  of  a  debt  secured 
by  a  mortgage,  will  be  held  in  equity  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgage.*  So,  in  equity,  although  not  at  law,  if  a  debtor,  having 
goods  in  the  hands  of  bis  agent  at  a  foreign  port,  sends  a  letter  to 
his  creditor  C,  promising  to  direct  B.  to  deliver  over  the  goods  to 
D.  as  the  agent  of  C.  at  the  port,  and  while  the  letter  is  on  its 
way  to  B.  the  debtor  becomes  bankrupt,  the  creditor  will  still  be 
held  entitled  to  the  goods.' 

§  1048.  It  is  principally  in  cases  of  assignments  that  courts  of 
equity  have  occasion  to  examine  into  the  doctrine  of  champerty 
and  maintenance  ;  and  tlierefore,  it  may  be  here  proper  to  glance 
at  this  important  topic.  Champcrty^cam^t  partitio)  is  properly  a 
bargain  between  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  in  a  cause,  eampum 
partire,  to  divide  the  land  or  other  matter  sued  for  between  tliem, 
if  they  prevail  at  law ;  whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on 
the  party's  suit  at  his  own  expense.^  Maintenance  (of  which 
champerty  is  a  species)  is  properly  ^n  officious  intermeddling  in 
a  suit,  whicli  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting 
either  party  with  money  or  otlierwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend  it.* 
Sach  of  these  is  deemed  an '  offence  against  public  justice,  and 
punishable  accordingly,  both  at  tlie  common  law  and  by  statute, 

>  1  Mad.  Ft.  Cb.  436,  436;  Priddy  v.  Roae,  3  Merir.  86;  Colea  e.  Jonee,  S 
V«m.  698 ;  Murray  v.  Lylburn,  2  Johni.  Ch.  441 ;  post,  §  1057. 

■  Foster  e.  Blsckstone,'  1  M.  &  Keen,  297 ;  Tintaon  t).  R&mabottom,  2  Keen, 
8fi;  Meax  e.  Bell,  1  Hue,  Ch.  78;  anle,^  in  a,S99.aoto  (1),  1035 a;  LoomiB 
>.  Loomis,  26  Vermont,  198 ;  W&rd  e.  MorriBOD,  25  id.  693 ;  pott,  §  1057. 

'  FMter  e.  Fox,  4  WattB  &  Serg.  92. 

•  PattisoQ  r.  Hull,  9  Cowen,  747 ;  Cathcart's  Appeal,  1  Hams,  416. 

•  Bam  V.  CarrtJlto,  i  Mylne  &  Craig,  690. 

•  4  Black.  Comm.  136 ;  2  Co.  Inat.  561 ;  WilliamB  p.  Pro^ewie,  8  Tonnge  & 
Jerv.  139 ;  Thdimer  d.  Brinckerhoff,  20  Johm.  386 ;  s.  o.  3  Cowen,  623. 

'  4  Black.  Comm.  135. 
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as  teudiug  to  keep  alive  strife'and  contention,  and  to  pervert  the 
remedial  process  of  the  I&w  into  on  engine  of  oppression.^ 

<  Ibid.  HKwkins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Vol.  1,  B.  1,  ch.  66,  g  1  (Leach's 
edit.  1795),  BSys :  "  It  seemelh  to  be  &  high  offence  it  common  Uw  to  \my  or 
sell  an;  doubtful  title  to  kuda  known  to  be  disputed,  to  the  intent  tb&t  tbe  hayet 
may  carrj'  on  tlie  suit,  which  the  seller  dotb  not  think  it  wortb  his  while  to  do, 
and  on  that  conaideration  isells  bis  pretensions  at  an  under  rate.  And  it  seem- 
eth  not  to  be  material  whether  (he  title  so  sold  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  or  whether 
the  seller  were  in  possession  or  not,  unless  possession  were  lawful  and  uncon- 
tested." This  is  laying  down  tha  doctrine  very  broadly,  and  more  broadly  than 
it  is  laid  down  in  Blsckstone'i  Commentaries  (4  Black.  Comm.  136).  The  stat- 
ute of  82  Henry  VIII.  ch.  9,  prondes,  "  That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
■hall  bargain,  buy,  or  sell,  or  by  any  ways  or  means,  obtain,  get,  or  have  any 
pretended  rights  or  titles  to  take,  promise,  grant,  or  covenant  to  have  any  right 
or  title  of  any  person  or  persons  to  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, but  if  (unless)  such  person  or  persons,  their  ancestors,  or  they  by  whom 
they  claim  ihe  same.  Lave  been  in.possBssion  of  the  same,  or  the  reversion  or  r«- 
.  mainder  thereof,  or  taken  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  by  tiie  apace  of  one 
wholp  year  next  before  the  said  bargain,  covenant,  grant,  or  promise  made  upon 
pain,"  &c.  (2  Hawk.  Fleas  of  tbe  Crown,  by  Leach,  B.  1,  cb.  86,  §  4.)  Mr. 
Russell  (on  Crimes,  Vol.  1.  B.  2,  ch.  21,  p.  266)  says:  "Maintenance  seems  to 
signify  an  unlawful  taking  in  hand,  or  upholding  of  quarrels  or  aides  to  die  dis- 
turbance or  hindrance  of  common  right.  This  may  be,  where  a  person  assists 
another  in  bis  pretensions  to  lands  by  taking  or  holding  the  possession  of  them 
by  force  or  subtilty,  or  where  a  person  stirs  up  quarrels  and  suits  in  relation  to 
matters  wherein  he  is  in  no  ways  concerned ;  or  it  may  be,  where  a  person  offi- 
ciously intermeddles  in  a  suit  depending  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  in  no  way 
belonging  to  him,  by  assisting  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
prosecution  or  defence  of  sach  suit.  Where  there  is  no  contract  to  have  a  part 
of  tbe  thing  in  suit,  the  party  so  intermeddling  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  maintenance. 
But  if  the  party  stipulates  to  have  part  of  tbe  thing  in  suit,  bis  offence  is  colled 
champerty."  It  would  seem,  that,  where  a  party  purchases  the  whole  matter  in 
controversy,  abd  brings  the  suit  not  to  support  the  title  of  another,  but  to  support 
his  own  title,  tbe  case  would  not  fall  within  Uie  predicament  either  of  maintenance 
or  champerty,  as  thus  defined  by  Mr,  Russell  or  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  al- 
though it  may  be  within  the  scope  of  tbe  offence  described  by  Hawkins,  or  of 
tho  statute  of  32  Henry  VIII.  ch.  9,  respecting  the  buying  or  selling  of  pretend- 
ed or  disputed  titles.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
language  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  trust  in  lands,  actual  or  constructive,  where 
the  trust,  although  disputed,  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equi^. 
The  case  of  a  bill,  brought  for  a  specific  perTormance  of  a  dbputed  contract  re- 
specting the  purchase  of  lands,  by  an  assignee  of  the  seller  or  buyer,  turns  upon 
the  ground  of  trust ;  and  yet  it  has  been  uniformly  held  to  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  of  equity.  Post,  g  1049  to  1051.  So  the  case  of  the  assignment 
of  a  disputed  debt,  or  chose  in  action,  or  covenant,  has  been  held  a  good  assign- 
ment in  equity.  See  poti,  §  1053,  1054,  1067.  Tbe  true  distinction  will,  pei^ 
haps,  bo  found  to  be,  that  the  doctrine  of  maintenance  and  champerty,  and 
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§  1048  a.  But  tlie  doctrine  of  the  common  law  as  to  champerty 
and  maintenance  is  to  be  understood  with  proper  limitaUons  and 
qualificatioas,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  person  having  an  interest 
or  believing  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  dispute  and 
iond  jide  acting  in  the  suit ;  for  he  may  lawfully  assist  in  the 
defence  or  maintenance  of  that  suit.^ 

§  1049.  It  was  chiefly  upon  the  ground  of  champerty  and 
maintenance,  that  the  courts  of  common  law  refused  to  recognize 
the  assignment  of  debts,  and  other  rights  of  action  and  securities ; 
fdthough  (as  we  have  seen)  the  same  doctrine  does  not  prevail  in 

buying  pretended  titles,  applies  oii\y  to  cues  where  there  w  an  adverse  right 
claimed  ander  an  independent  title,  not  in  privity  with  that  of  the  auignor  or 
seller,  and  not  under  a,  disputed  right,  claimed  in  privity,  or  under  a  trust  for 
the  assignor  or  seller.  It  is  not  strictly  maintenance  for  a  stranger  to  advance 
money  Tor  or  to  agree  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  not  yet  commenced ;  for  the 
oSence  consists  in  such  acts  done  after  a  suit  is  commenced.  But  courts  of  equity 
deem  such  acts  as  savoring  of  maintenance ;  and  therefore,  will  not  enforce  any 
contracts  or  rights  growing  out  of  them.  Wood  o.  Downes,  18  Ves.  126.  In 
Harrington  r.  Long  (3  Mylne  &  K.  692),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  defined  main- 
tenance somewhat  differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  text.  He  said:  "Mainte- 
nance is,  where  there  is  an  agreement  by  which  one  party  gives  to  a  stranger  the 
benefit  of  a  suit,  apon  condition  that  he  prosecutes  it.  See  also  Prosser  v.  Ed- 
monds, 1  Younge  &  Coll.  496  to  499 ;  ante,  §  1040  e ;  Baker  v.  Whiting,  3  Sum- 
ner, 475 ;  post,  %  1060 ;  Hunter  c.  Daniel,  9  Jurist.  621,  627 ;  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Vice-chancellor  Wigram,  on  Harrington  o.  Long,  2  Mylne  ft  Keen,  592 ; 
and  Wood  v.  Downes,  18  Ves.  120. 

'  In  Findon  r.  Parker,  11  Mees.  &  Welsh.  675,  682,  Lord  Abinger  said: 
"The  law  of  maintenance,  as  I  understand  it,  npon  the  modem  constructions,  is 
confined  to  cases  where  a  man  improperly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  lit- 
igation and  strife,  encourages  others  to  faring  actions  or  to  make  defences  which 
tbey  have  no  right  to  make.  I  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  an  abstract 
case,  and,  therefore,  am  not  desirous  to  consider  it ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  see  a 
poor  person  in  the  street  oppressed  and  abused,  and  without  the  means  of  obtun-  ' 
ing  redress,  and  furnished  him  with  money  or  employed  an  attorney  to  obtain 
redress  for  bis  wrongs,  it  wouli  re<)uire  a  very  strong  argument  to  convince  me 
that  that  man  could  be  said  to  be  stirring  up  litigation  and  strife,  and  to  be  guilty 
ofthe  crime  of  maintenance;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  in  modem  times 
courts  of  justice  ought  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  However,  I  give  no  opinion 
npon  that  point.  In  this  case,  I  proceed  upon  the  ground,  that  there  was  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  a  common  link  of  interest  uniting  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  in  question,  at  the  time  they  made  the  agreement."  See  also  Pechell  e. 
Watson,  8  Mees.  ft  Welsh.  691 ;  Hunter  v.  Daniel,  4  Hare,  420 ;  Flight  v.  Le- 
man,  4  Adolph.  ft  Ellis,  New  R.  SSS ;  Co.  Litt.  368  6 ;  Hunter  ■>.  Daniel,  9 
Jurist,  626  (for  1846),  where  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  comments  on  the 
authorities.    Call  o.  Calef,  IS  Met.  362;  Ramsey  t>.  Trent,  10  B.  Mon.  336. 
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equity.  Bnt  still,  courts  of  equity  are  ever  aolicitous  to  enforce 
all  the  principles  of  Uw  respecting  champerty  and  maintenance ; 
and  they  vill  not,  in  any  case,'  uphold  an  assignment,  Vhich  in- 
volves any  such  offensive  ingredients.^  Thus,  for  instance,  courts 
of  equity,  equally  -witli  courts  of  law,  vill  repudiate  any  agree- 
ment or  assignment  made  between  a  creditor  and  a  third  person, 
to  maintain  a  suit  of  the  former,  so  that  they  may  share  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  success  of  the  suit ;  for  it  will  be  a  clear  case 
of  champerty.'  So,  an  assignment  of  a  part  of  the  subject  of  a 
pending  prize  suit,  to  a  navy  agent,  in  consideration  of  his  under- 
taking to  indemnify  the  assignor  against  the  costs  and  charges  of 
the  suit,  will  be  held  void  in  equity  ;  for  it  amounts  to  champerty, 
in  being  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  a  suit,  in  consideration  of  a 
bai^n  for  part  of  a  thing,  or  some  profit  out  of  it.*  So,  a  bill  to 
enforce  a  title  acquired  by  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  from  a 
person  out  of  possession,  in  consideration  of  money  advanced,  and 
to  be  advanced,  on  suits  for  the  recovery  thereof,  will  be  dismissed, 
even  although  the  parties  are  first  cousins ;  for  it  amounts  to  main- 
tenance and  is  the  buying  of  a  pretended  title.^  The  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  are  of  certain  peculiar  relations  recog- 
nized by  the  law ;  such  as  that  of  father  and  son  ;  or  of  an  heir 
apparent ;  of  the  husbaad  of  aa  heiress  ; "  or  of  master  and  sei> 
vant ;  ^  and  the  like. 

'  See  Hojt  v.  Thorapson,  3  Sandf.  411;  Hopkins  e.  HopkiDB,  4  Slrobb. 
Eq.  207. 

*  Stracban  v.  Brander,  I  Eden,  303,  and  note ;  id.  309 ;  Skapholme  o.  Hart, 
Rep.  Temp.  Finch.  477 ;  Burke  v.  Green,  2  B.  &  Beatl.  517 ;  Wood  o.  Downea, 
18  Vea.  125, 126 ;  Wood  v.  Griffith,  1  Swanst.  65,  66 ;  Wallia  o.  Duke  of  Port- 
laud,  3  VoB.  49S,  502;  Stone  v.  Yea,  Jac.  426;  ante,  g  294,  297;  Arden  v. 
Fattoreon,  0  Johns.  Gh.  44,  48,  51. 

■  Hartley  t>.  Russell,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  244 ;  Satterlee  v.  Frazer,  2  Sandf.  141 
Uerrit  v.  Lambert,  10  Paige,  352 ;  2  Denio,  607  ;*  Lathrop  o.  Amherst  Bank,  { 
Met.  489 ;  EUioU  0.  ZtfClelland.  17  Ala.  206 ;  Thompson  c.  Warren,  8  B.  Mon- 
roe, 488.  See  Riggs  v.  Shurley,  9  Humph.  71.  la  Hunter  v.  Daniel,  9  Jurist, 
p.  626,  581,  Sir  James  Wlgram,  Y.  C.,  said :  "  I  am  by  no  means  certain  thai 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Leach  in  that  case  (Harrington  c.  Long,  2  M.  ft  K. 
690)  is  perfectly  consistent  mth  what  he  decided  in  Hartley  e.  Russell,  2  Sim, 
A  Stu.  244."  '  Stevens  c,  Bagwell,  15  Yes.  156. 

■  Burke  I).  Green,  2  B.  &Bcatt.52I,  522;  Marquis  of  Cholmon delay  r.  Lord 
Cnnton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  135,  136;- Powell  v.  Knowler,  2  Atk.  224;  Bayly  v. 
Tyrell,  2  B.  ft  Beatt.  358 ;  Thalbimer  v.  Brinckeriioa',  3  Cowen,  623. 

*  Ibid. ;  Moore  e.  Usher,  7  Sim.  S84.  ^  4  Black.  Com.  136. 
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§  1050.  But  consistently  with  these  principles,  a  party  may  pur- 
chase, by  assignment,  the  whole  interest  of  another  in  a  contract^ 
or  security,  or  other  property  vhich  is  in  litigation,  provided  there 
be  nothing  in  the  contract  which  savors  of  maintenance ;  that  is, 
provided  he  does  not  undertake  to  pay  any  costs,  or  make  any 
advances  beyond  the  mere  support  of  the  exclusive  interest,  which 
he  has  so  acquired.^  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  extremely  clear,  that 
an  equitable  interest,  under  a  contract  of  purchase  of  real  estate, 
may  be  the  subject  of  sale.  A  person,  claiming  under  such  an 
ori^ual  contract,  in  case  he  afterwards  sells  his  purchase  to  sub- 
purchasers, becomes,  in  equity,  a  trustee  for  the  persons,  to  wliom 
he  so  contracts  to  sell.  Without  entering  into  any  covenant  for 
that  purpose,  such  sub-purchasers  are  obliged  to  indemnify  him 
from  the  consequence  of  all  acts,  which  he  must  execute  for  their 
benMt.  And  a  court  of  equity  not  ooly  allows,  but  actually 
compels,  him  to  permit  them  to  use  his  name  in  all  proceedings  for 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  their  contract.^  Such  indemnity  and  such 
proceedings,  under  such  circumstances,  are  not  deemed  mainte- 
nance.'  So,  if  there  be  a  trust  estate  in  lands,  either  actual  or  con- 
structive, which,  however,  is  controverted  by  the  trustee,  the  cegtui 
que  trwtt  (or  beneficiary)  may,  nevertheless,  lawfully  assign  it ; 
and  the  assignee  may,  in  equity,  enforce  his  rights  to  the  same,  if 

'  See  WilliamB  d.  Frotheroe,  5  Blag.  309  ^  s.  c.  3  Tounge  &  Jerv.  129; 
BamngtoD  e.  Long,  2  Myine  &  Keen,  692 ;  Tbftlbiiner  r.  BrinckcTlioff,  8  Cowen, 
628.  But  see  Proseer  r.  Sdmonda,  1  Youage  &  Coll,  486,  496  to  499 ;  Batt- 
ler «■  BushU,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  244;  Hunter  p.  Daniel,  9  Jurist,  p.  626,  631  (for 
1846). 

■  Deaver  e.  Eller,  7  Joneo,  £q.  24.  [*  So  if  one  buy  an  ioluid  bill  of  e». 
change  in  the  regular  conrae  ofbnnneae,  altbougbnotiiKloraod,  a  court  of  equity 
will  enjoin  the  paj'Ce  from  dismiaaiDg  a  suit,  brought  in  hia  name  hy  the  holder, 
even  where  the  alleged  maker  and  payee  both  repudiate  it  aa  a  forgery,  the 
holder  indemnifying  the  paye^    Bibble  d.  Scott,  6  Jonea,  Eq.  164.] 

'  Wood  t>.  Griffith,  1  Swanst.  56,  66;  s.  c.  Sugden  on  Veudora,  ch.  9,  S  6. 
p.  488  (7tb  edit.).  The  caie  of  Arden  t>.  Patterson  (5  Johns.  Ch.  44)  may 
•eero  to  support  a  different  doctrine.  That'caae  was  decided  upon  prindplea 
perfectly  clear,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  parties  (Attorney  and 
C9ieet)  and  the  other  drcDmatances.  If  it  should  be  thought  to  lay  down  the 
more  general  doctrine,  that  a  purchase  cannot  be  made  absolutely  of  a  choae  in 
actioD,  or  other  matter  in  controversy,  it  would  hardly  be  reconcilable  with  the 
other  cases  referred  to  in  the  text.  See  also  Thalhimer  v.  Brinckerhoff,  S  Cow- 
ea,  623;  Harrington  0.  Long,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  £90,  693,  C93. 
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the  assignment  does  not,  in  the  sense  above  stated,  savor  of  main- 
tenance.^ 

■  Baker  p.  Whiting,  3  Samaer,  475,  481  to  4S4.  On  thii  occatioD  tlie  court 
•aid:  "The  main  objection,  bowefer,  taken  to  the  operation  of  this  deed,  is.  that. 
at  the  time  of  thii  coovej'aniK  ij  Stimpson  to  Baker,  ibe  defendant  wai  in  foil 
posseaaion  and  seisin  of  tbe  premJBes,  claiming  them  in  hiaown  right,  andof  cour*e, 
that  Stimpaon  vaa  then  disseised,  and  tbe  convevance  to  Baker  was  void  under 
the  operation  of  tbe  common  lav  relative  to  maintenance  and  champerty,  and  tbe 
statute  of  82  Henry  VIII.  cb.  9,  made  in  aid  thereof.  This  statute  prohibits,  un- 
der penalties,  tbe  buying  or  selling  of  any  pretended  right  or  title  to  land,  unlesa 
the  vendor  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  land,  or  of  the  rerersion  or  remainder- 
He  object  of  the  statute,  as  well  as  of  tbe  common  law,  was  doubtless  to  prevent 
the  buying  np  of  controverted  legal  titles,  which  the  owner  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  pursue  upon  mere  speculation;  so  that  in  fact  it  might  properly  be 
deemed  tbe  mere  purchase  of  a  lawsuit.  (4  Black.  Com.  135,  136 ;  Hank.  Fl. 
ofthe  Crown,  B.l,cb.  S3,  S  lto20;  id.  B.  1,  ch.  S4,  §  lto20j  id.  B.  1,  ch.86. 
§  1,  4  to  17.)  The  old  cases  upon  this  subject  have  gone  a  great  way  fiirther, 
indeed,  than  would  now  bo  sustained  in  the  courts  of  equity-,  which  have  brcdtes 
inuponsomeof  tbe  doctrines  established  thereby.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  neither 
the  common  law,  nor  the  statute,  applies  to  a  trust  estate  actually  existing,  either 
by  the  acta  of  the  parties,  or  by  construction  of  law.  Thus  a  ccsfut  qae  tnut  may 
lawfully  dispose  of  his  tnist  estate,  notwithstanding  his  title  is  contested  by  tbe 
trustee ;  for  the  latter  can  never  disseise  the  former  of  the  tnut  estate ;  but  so 
long  as  it  continues,  the  possession  of  the  trustee  is  treated,  at  least  in  a  court  of 
equity,  as  the  posaession  of  the  calm  que  tnut.  There  can  be  no  disseisin  of  a 
trust ;  although  the  exercise  of  an  adverse  possession  for  a  great  length  of  time 
may,  in  equity,  bar  or  extioguiah  tbe  trust.  The  whole  question  in  the  present 
case  turns  upon  this :  whelber  the  defendant.  Whiting,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase 
of  the  premises  at  the  sale  for  taxes,  in  August,  1B21,  was  the  agent  of  the  hetre 
of  Jacob  Tidd  of  Stimpaon,  and  of  other  proprietors,  of  their  undivided  share* 
in  the  premises.  If  he  was,  then,  upon  tbe  acknowledged  principles  of  courts  of 
equity,  he,  as  an  agent,  could  not  became  a  purchaser  at  the  sale  for  himself;  but 
his  purchase  must  be  deemed  a  purchase  for  his  principals.  It  matters  not, 
whether,  in  such  a  case,  tbe  defendant  intended  to  purchase  for  himself,  and  on 
Ids  own  account,  or  not.  For  courts  of  equity  will  not  tolerate  any  agent  in  acts 
of  this  sort,  since  they  operate  as  a  virtual  fraud  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of 
his  principals,  which  he  is  bound  to  protect.  He  was  bound,  as  their  agent  fbr 
the  premises,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  intended  sale,  and  to  save  the  property 
from  any  sacrifice ;  and,  until  he  had  openly  and  notoriously,  and  afler  full  notice 
to  4ie  principals,  discharged  himself  from  bis  agency,  he  could  not  be  permitted, 
in  a  conrt  of  equity,  to  become  a  purchaser  at  tbe  sale.  If,  indeed,  as  there  ia 
mnch  reason  to  believe,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  be  had  funds  of  his  principals  in 
bis  own  hands,  sufficient  to  meet  the  taxes ;  and  &  fortiori,  if  he  endeavored  to 
dissuade  or  to  prevent  other  persons  from  becoming  bidders  at  the  sale,  as  some  of 
Uie  evidence  states,  his  conduct  was,  supposing  him  to  be  agent,  still  more  repr«- 
benaible.    The  validity  of  the  conveyance  then,  boat  Stimpaon  to  Baker,  de- 
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§  1051.  This  doctrine  has  been  fuUj  recognized  by  an  eminent 
judge,  who,  on  one  occasion,  where  a  sub-contract  of  tliia  sort 
occurred  in  judgment,  used  the  following  language :  "  If  G.  and 
W.  (the  ori^nal  vendees),  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  in  the 
Exchequer,  sold  the  estate  to  A.  B.,  he  would  have  a  right  in  a 
court  of  equity  to  insist,  aa  purchaser  of  the  estate,  that  tliey 
should  convey  to  him  the  fee-simple,  or  such  title  as  they  had. 
So  iueisUng,  he  claims  no  more  than  they  would  be  entitled  to 
claim,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  equitable  interest.  Having  sold, 
they  become  trustees  of  tbat  equitable  interest;  their  vendee 
acquires  the  same  right  which  they  had,  tliat-is,  a  right  to  call  on 
the  original  vendors,  indemnifying  them  against  all  costs  and 
charges  for  the  use  of  their  names,  to  enable  them  to  execute  the 
sub-coutract,  by  which  they  have  undertaken  to  transfer  their 
benefits  under  the  primary  contract.  If  I  were  to  suffer  this  doc- 
trine to  be  shaken  by  any  reference  to  the  law  of  champerty  or 
maintenance,  I  should  violate  the  established  habits  of  this  court, 
>  which  has  always  ^ven  to  parties,  entering  into  a  sub-contract, 
the  benefit  which  the  vendors  derived  from  the  primary  con- 
tract." ' 

p«nds  upon  the  fact,  whether  the  defendant,  Wliiting,  was  or  was  not  the  agent 
and  mere  Iruitee  of  the  parties ;  and  whether,  if  agent,  eo  constanlif  that  the  con- 
veyance under  the  tax  aale  was  made  to  him,  the  law  did  not  attach  the  truEt  to 
the  lands  in  bis  bands.  If  it  did,  then  the  convejance  of  Stlmpson  to  Baker  was 
Talid.  If  It  did  not,  then  it  waa  void,  aa  falling  within  the  reach  of  the  dottrlnea 
reapeding  maintenance,  champcrt;,  and  pretended  titles.  Thoae  doctrines  do 
not  appij  to  trvatB  created  in  privity  of  estate,  but  to  adverae  and  independent 
titles  between  strangera.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a  controverted 
trust  may  not  be  assigned  by  the  owner,  when  it  is  dearly  and  unequivocally 
attached  to  property.  If  a  contract  is  made  for  the  sale  of  lands,  the  contractee 
may  tell  and  assign  the  vhole,  or  a  part,  or  mike  a  binding  aub-contract  respect- 
tog  the  tame,  whether  there  be  a  controversy  respecting  the  specific  performance 
of  the  original  contract  or  not.  The  cose  of  Wood  c.  Griffith  (1  Swanit.  65,  56) 
ia  fblly  in  point  upon  (he  doctrine,  even  when  the  assignment  or  cale  is  made 
during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  for  a  specific  performance.  See  also  2  Story  on 
Eq.  Juriap.  §  1048  to  1061,  1068,  1054;  Harrington  v.  Long,  2  Mylno  &  Keen, 
690;  Hartley  d.  Russell,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  241.  In  the  case  of  Frosser  v.  Edmonda, 
1  Younge  &  Coll.  497,  498,  there  was  no  trust,  but  a  mere  naked  right  to  set 
aside  a  conveyance  for  fraud,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  present  case.  I 
repeat  it,  therefare,  that  the  whole  question,  whether  the  deed  from  Stimpson  to 
Baker  was  a  valid  conveyance  or  not,  depends  upon  the  point,  nhether,  at  the 
time,  the  defendant  waa  actoally  or  construcEively  a  tmatee  of  the  premises  for 
Stimpson."  '  Per  Lord  £ldon,  in  Wood  v.  Griffith,  1  Swanst.  66. 
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§  1052.  Upon  the  like  grounds,  where  a  creditor,  who  had  iu- 
Btituted  proceedings  at  law  and  in  equity  against  bis  debtor, 
ontered  into  an  agreement  with  the  debtor  to  abandon  those  pro- 
ceedings, and  give  up  his  securities,  in  consideration  of  the  debtor's 
giving  him  a  lien  on  other  aecuritieB  in  the  hands  of  another  cred- 
itor, with  authority  to  sue  the  latter,  and  agreeing  to  use  hia  best 
endeavors  to  assist  in  adjusting  his  accounts  with  the  holder,  and 
in  recovering  those  securities ;  it  was  held,  that  the  agreement  was 
lawful,  and  not  maintenance ;  for  there  was  no  bargain,  or  color  of 
bargain,  that  the  assignee  should  maintain  the  suit,  instituted  in 
the  assignor's  name,  against  such  creditor,  Imving  the  other  secu- 
rities, in  consideration  of  sliaring  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
that  suit.  The  agreement  was,  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  an 
assignment  of  the  equity  of  redemption  of  the  assignor  in  the 
securities  held  by  such  creditor  in  exchange  for  the  prior  securities 
held  by  the  assignee.  The  authority,  given  to  the  assignee  to  sue 
such  creditor,  was  the  common  legal  provision  in  the  case  of  an 
assignment  of  a  debt  or  security.'  • 

§  1053.  So,  where,  by  articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of  an 
estate,  it  was  agreed  between  tlie  vendor  and  purchaser,  that  the 
purchaser,  bearing  all  the  expenses  of  certain  suits,  commenced  by 
the  vendor  against  an  occupier  for  by^ne  rents,  should  have  tJie 
rents  so  to  be  recovered,  and  aleo  any  money  recovered  for  dilapi- 
dations, and  that  the  purchaser,  at  his  own  expense,  and  indemni- 
fying the  vendor,  might  use  the  name  of  the  veudor,  in  any  action 
he  might  think  fit  to  commence  therefor ;  it  was  held,  tiiat  the 
agreement  was  not  void  for  maintenance  or  champerty.^ 

§  1054.  Indeed,  there  is  no  principle  in  equity,  which  prevents 
a  creditor  from  assigning  his  interest  in  a  debt  after  the  institution 
of  a  suit  therefor,  as  being  witliin  the  statutes  against  champerty 
and  maintenance.  Such  an  assignment  gives  the  person,  to  whom 
it  is  made,  a  right  to  institute  a  new  proceeding,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  assignment.  And  the  proper  mode  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  assignee's  filing  a  supplemental  bill  (if  the  suit  is 
still  pending),  making  the  assignor  and  the  debtor  defendants. 
But,  if  the  assignment  contains  an  agreement,  that  the  assignee  is 
to  indemnify  the  assignor,  not  only  against  all  costs  incurred,  and 
to  be  iueurred,  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  assigned,  but 
'  Hartley  v.  BaueU,  2  Sim.  &  Sta.  344 
•  Willi&ioB  V.  Frotheroe,  6  Bmg.  309 ;  s.  o.  3  Toange  ft  Jerv.  129. 
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also  against  all  costs  to  be  incurred  in  that  suit  for  collateral 
objects  and  claims,  totally  distinct  from  the  sutgect-matter  assigned, 
it  will  he  held  void  for  maintenance.^ 

§  1055.  So  strongly  are  courts  of  equity  inclined  to  uphold  fts- 
gignmeuts,  when  bond  fde  made,  that  even  the  assignment  of 
freight,  to  he  earned  in  future,  is  good  in  equity,  and  will  be 
enforced  against  the  party  from  whom  it  becomes  due.'  So  an 
assignment  of  a  whale-ship  by  way  of  mortf^ge,  and  of  all  oil, 
head-matter,  and  other  cargo  caught  or  brought  home  on  a  whaling 
Toyage,  wilt  amount  to  a  good  assignment  of  the  future  cargo  of 
oil  and  head-matter  obtained  in  the  voyt^.'  And,  whenever  an 
assignment  is  made  of  a  debt,  or  other  personal  property,  although 
it  is  chained  on  land,  as,  for  example,  a  pecuniary  legacy  charged 
on  land,  the  assignment  will  be  treated  as  an  assignment  of  money 
only,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  aSected  by  the  policy  of  the 
registration  laws,  by  which  conveyances  of  the  interests  in  land  are 
required  to  be  registered.* 

§  1056.  In  courts  of  law,  these  principles  of  courts  of  equity 
are  now  acted  on  to  a  limited  extent.^  But  still,  whenever  a  bond 
or  other  debt  is  assigned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sue  at  law  for  the 
recovery  thereof,  it  must  be  done  in  the  name  of  tlie  original  cred- 
itor, the  person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  being  treated  rather  as 
an  attorney  than  as  an  assignee,  although  Ms  rights  will  be  recog- 
nized, and  protected,  in  some  measure,  at  law,  against  the  frauds 
of  the  assignor.^ 

I  Harrington  t>.  Long,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  590,  592,  598,  596,  599.  The  report 
in  this  CMe  is  sooewlutt  obBcure,  and  does  not  exact!/  pre»ent  the  true  gronnd 
of  the  dedsion.  Bat  tlie  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  in  pages 
558,  599,  sbowB  it. 

*  Leslie  c.  Guthrie,  1  Bing.  New  Cm.  697  ;  Douglas  r.  Rnssell.  4  Sim.  524; 
a.  C.  1  Mjlne  &  Keen,  488 ;  Watson  o.  Duke  of  WeUington,  I  Russ.  &  Mylne, 
602,  605 ;  aide,  %  1040.  In  re  Ship  Warre,  8  Price,  269,  note ;  Curtis  t).  Auber, 
1  Jac.  &  Walk.  626 ;  Bobinaon  ».  McDonnel,  5  M.  A  Selw.  228 ;  anlt,  §  1040 
5;  LangtoD  v.  Horton,  1  Hare,  549,  556,  557. 

'  LsngtoD  V.  Horton,  1  Hare,  549,  666,  657 ;  8.  c.  5  BeaTan.  9 ;  Mitchell  tt. 
Winslow,  2  Story,  630. 

'  Malcolm  o.  Cbarieeworth,  t  Keen,  63. 

*  See  Hartlej  v.  Tapley,  2  Gray,  SS5 ;  Emery  d.  Lawrence,  6  Cnsh.  151 ; 
Malhall  r.  Quinn,  1  &ay,  106 ;  Bonnie  v.  Cabot,  3  Met.  306 ;  Brackett  d. 
Blake,  7  id.  835. 

*  Malcolm  D.  Chariesworth,  1  Keen,  6S;  Byall  v.  Rowles,  1  Ves.  85S,  868; 
'Welch  t>.  MaDdeville,  1  Wheat.  685 ;  MadenviUe  v.  Welch,  5  Wheat.  277,  289 ; 
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§  1057.  In  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assignee  maj  sue  on 
such  an  assignment  in  his  own  name,  and  enforce  payment  of  tlie 
debt  directly  against  the  debtor,  making  him,  as  well  as  the  assignor 
(if  necessary),  a  party  to  the  bill.  The  assignment  of  a  debt  docs 
not,  in  equity,  require  even  the  assent  of  the  debtor,  in  any  man- 
ner, thereto ;  ^  although,  to  make  it  effectual  for  all  purposes,  it 
may  be  important  to  give  notice  of  the  assignment  to  him ;  since, 
until  notice,  he  is  not  affected  with  the  trust  created  thereby,  and 
the  rights  of  third  persons  may  intervene  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
assignee.*  The  ground  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  creditor  has,  in 
equity,  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  property  as  he  may  choose ; 
and  to  require  the  debt  to  be  paid  to  such  person  as  he  may  direct, 
without  any  consultation  with  the  debtor,  who  holds  the  debt,  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  the  creditor. 

§  1057  a.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  held,  that  the  assignee' 
of  a  debt,  not  in  itself  negotiable,  is  not  entitled  to  sue  the  debtor 
for  it  in  equity,  unless  some  circumstances  intervene,  which  show 
that  his  remedy  at  law  is,  or  may  be,  obstructed  by  the  assignor ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  assignee,  although  he  may  not  sue  therefor  in 
his  own  name  in  a  court  of  law,  yet  may  sue  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor.^  But,  if  the  assignor  refuses  to  allow  the  assignee  to 
sue  for  the  debt  in  his  name  at  law,  or  has  done,  or  intends  to  do 
some  act,  which  may  or  will  prevent  the  assignee  from  recovering 
.  in  a  suit  at  law  in  the  name  of  the  assignor,  that,  if  alleged  in  the 
bill,  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  suit  in  equity  in  the  name  of 
the  assignee  against  the  debtor.*    This  doctrine  is  apparently  new, 

Tienun  o.  Jackson,  5  Peters,  597  to  602.    Bnt  see  Gibaon  e.  Wioter,  2  Neville 
&  Perry,  277  to  283. 

'  £x  parte  Soudi,  3  Swanst.  393;  Spring  d.  South  Carolina  Ina.  Co.,  8 
Wheat.  268,  282 ;  <mU,  g  783,  1044,  1045. 

*  See  Willianis  v.  Thorp,  2  Simons,  257 ;  ToarviUe  e.  Naish,  3  P.  Will.  307, 
308 ;  Langley  v.  Earl  of  Oxford,  Ambler,  17 ;  Ashcomb's  case,  1  Ch.  Caa.  232 ; 
Dearie  v.  Hall,  3  Rqbb.  1 ;  Loveridge  e.  Cooper,  id.  30;  Wallwyn  v.  Coutts,  3 
Meriv.  707;  9.  C.  8  Sim.  U;  Collyer  r.  Fallon,  1  Turn.  &RnsB.  469;  Foster  o. 
Blackstooe,  1  Mjrlne  &  Keen,  297  ;  Garrard  p.  Lord  Lauderdale,  3  Sim.  1 ;  ante, 
g  399,  note  (1),  §  421  a,  783.  1035  a.  1047 ;  Elty  c.  Bridges,  3  Younge  &  Coll. 
New  R.  486,  492. 

'  But  see  Dbegetoit  c,  London  Assur.  Co.,HoBeIey,  63;  and  Carter  p.  Uoited 
InSHT.  Co.  of  New  York,  1  Johns.  Ch.  468,  464;  pott,  §  1057  6. 

*  Ibid.  Hammond  v.  Messenger,  9  SimoQB,  327.  On  this  occasion  the  Vice 
Chancellor  (Sir  R.  Shadwell)  said:  "If  this  case  were  stripped  of  all  special 
circamstaaces,  it  would  be,  simply,  a  bill  Gled  by  a  pluntifF,  who  had  obtained 
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at  least  in  the  broad  extent  in  which  it  is  laid  down ;  and  does  not 
seem  to  hare  been  generally  adopted  in  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  more  general  principle  established  in  this  country  seems 
to  foe,  that  wherever  an  assignee  has  an  equitable  right  or  interest 
in  a  debt,  or  other  property  (as  the  assignee  of  a  debt  certainly 
haa),  there  a  court  of  equity  is  the  proper  forum  to  enforce  it ;  and 
he  18  not  to  be  driven  to  any  circiiity  by  instituting  a  suit  at  law  in 
ttie  name  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  the  legal  title.'  A 
eeatui  que  tnut  may,  ordinarily,  sue  third  persons  in  a  court  of 
equity,  upon  his  equitable  title,  without  any  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a  legal  title  in  his  trustee,  which  may  be  enforced 
at  law. 

§  1057  h.  Gases  indeed  may  exist,  where,  although  the  equita- 
ble title  only  has  passed  by  the  assignment,  yet  the  remedy  under 
ordinary  circumstances  may  justly  be  held  to  remain  at  law.  But 
these  cases  may  constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  rather 
than  expositions  of  it ;  for  they  turn  upon  the  consideration  tliat 
under  the  circumstances  a  court  of  equity  does  not  possess  as  am* 
pie  and  appropriate  means  to  grant  the  proper  relief  as  a  court  of 
law ;  or,  what  in  effect  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  court 
of  equity  cannot  administer  entire  justice  without  resorting  to 
the  same  means,  a  trial  by  jury,  as  a  court  of  law.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  the  assignment  be  of  a  contract  involving  the  consid- 
eration and  ascertainment  of  unliquidated  damages,  as  in  case  of 
the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  there,  unless  some  ob- 

from  certun  persona  to  irbom  a  debt  iru  due,  a  right  to  me  in  their  names  for 
the  debt.  It  is  qaite  new  to  me,  that  in  Buch  a  simple  case  as  that,  tlus  court 
allows,  in  the  first  instance,  a  bill  to  be  filed  against  the  debtor,  b;  the  person 
who  haa  become  the  aasignee  of  the  debt  I  admit,  that  if  special  circumstances 
are  stated,  and  it  is  represented  that  notwithstanding  the  right  whiuh  the  parl^ 
has  obtained,  t«  sue  in  the  name  of  the  creditor,  the  creditor  will  interfere  and 
prevent  the  exercise  xiftliat  right,  this  court  will  interpose  for  the  parposeof  pre- 
venting that  species  of  wrong  being  done;  and  if  the  creditor  will  not  allow  the 
matter  to  be  tried  at  law  in  his  name,  tbis  court  has  a  jurisdiction  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  compel  tiie  debtor  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  pUintifT;  especially  in  a  case 
where  tbe  act  done  bj'  the  creditor  is  done  In  collusion  with  the  debtor.  If  bills 
of  this  kind  were  allowable,  it  is  obvioua  that  they  would  be  pretty  frequent; 
but  I  neTer  remember  any  instance  of  such  a  bill  as  this  being  filed,  unaccompa- 
Died  by  special  circnmstances."  See  also  s.  p.  Rose  v.  Clarke,  1  Y.  &  Coll. 
New  R.  446,  534. 

1  Riddle  c.  Manderille,  6  Granch,  322 ;  pott,  %  1250 ;  Townsand  v.  Caq)enteri 
flOhio  (Stanton),  21. 
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atniction  exists  to  the  remedy  at  law,  it  vonld  seem  that  a  court 
of  equity  ought  not  or  might  not  interfere  to  grant  relief;  for  the 
fa£ts  and  the  damages  are  properly  matters  for  a  jury  to  ascertain 
and  decide.^  But  the  same  objection  would  not  lie  to  an  assign- 
ment of  a  bond  or  other  security  for  a  fixed  sum.' 

[*  §  1057  c.  It  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  eubjeot  of  the 
assignment  of  rights  of  action,  as  tending  to  the  common-law 
offences  of  champerty  and  maintenance,  is  here  left  in  a  state  of 
considerable  uncertainty.  The  subject  was  examined  in  a  lato 
case,"  and  the  following  conclusion  reached :  That  the  bond  fide 
purchaser  of  a  bond,  or  note  not  negotiable,  or  other  chote  m 
action,  which, is  of  the  nature  of  a  debt,  which  ie  represented 
to  be  due,  and  which  the  purchaser  believes  to  be  due,  may  sue 
upon  the  same,  and  not  incur  censure  from  the  law ;  and  that  all 
contracts  founded  upon  any  such  consideration  are  perfectly  valid. 
The  same  is  true  of  any  aid  one  may  render  another  in  a  suit,  by 
way  of  money,  or  advice,  or  other  lawful  assistance,  if  done  under 
a  bond  fide  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  cause.  And  in  this  Case  it 
was  held  that  a  claim  for  personal  property,  taken  by  way  of  tort, 
might  be  lawfully  assigned,  while  a  suit  was  pending,  and  the  aa- 
signee  take  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  suit,  as  from  the  banning. 
And  it  has  been  held  that  one  may  lawfully  sell  land  in  the  ad- 
verse possession  of  another,  and  that  the  vendee  thereby  acquires 
the  right  to  sue  for  the  same,  in  the  name  of  the  grantor,  for  his 
own  benefit ;  and  that  even  a  court  of  law  will  take  notice  of  and 

'  Dbegetoft  t>.  Loudon  Auur.  Co.,  Moseley,  83 ;  Carter  e.  United  Ids.  Co., 
1  Johni.  Cb.  463.  These  cues,  were  on  policies  of  iuBoruice;  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  the  Utter  cue,  ujd :  "  The  demand  is  properiy  cognizable  at 
law,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  coming  into  this  conrt  to  recover  on  the 
contract  of  insurance.  The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  names  of 
(Mbbs  and  Titus,  Uie  original  assured,  in  the  suit  at  law ;  and  tha  nominal  plain- 
tiffs wonid  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  right  of  action.  It  may 
be  said  here  as  was  said  by  the  Chancellor,  in  the  analogous  case  of  Dhegeloft  p. 
The  London  Assurance  Company,  Moseley,  83,  that,  at  this  rate,  all  policiea 
of  insurance  would  be  tried  in  this  court.  In  tJut  case  the  policy  Blood  in  the 
name  of  a  nominal  trustee;  but  that  was  not  deemed  Boffident  to  change  the 
jurisdiction ;  and  tlie  demurrer  to  the  bill  was  allowed,  and  the  decree  wm  after> 
wards  affirmed  in  Parliament.  S  Bro.  P.  C.  625.  The  bill,  in  this  case,  states 
no  special  ground  for  equitable  relief;  nor  is  any  discovery  sought  which  requires 
an  answer." 

•  Pott,  §  1260. 

»  [•Danforth  b.  Streeter,  28  Vt.  490. 
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protect  his  equitable  interest.^  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  we 
Tentured  to  suggest' that  the  common-law  notion  of  maintenaDoe, 
as  applicable  to  the  assignment  of  rights  of  action,  bad  become 
practtcall;  (Awolete.j 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

WILLS  AMD  TEBTAHEHTS. 

[*  5  1058.   CanrtB  of  equitj  enlbrM  ftll  tnuti  under  iriUs. 

§  1069.  In  courts  of  equity,  truiti  never  fidl  fur  want  of  a  tnutee. 

§  1000.  Eqiiitj  wOl  And  &  tnutee,  or  moke  one, 

j  1001.   Will  execnte  a  power  connected  with  tniit. 

S  1001  a.  Power  to  «ell  will  not  jmtlfy  a  mortgage. 

j  1061  b.  Power  to  gire  to  one  of  a  clau  equity  executes  for  the  cku. 

j  1062.  How  Ikr  joint  power  mey  be  executed  by  inrriror. 

%  1062  a.  The  exeeutloa  must  profew  to  fbllow  power. 

%  1068.  Perplexing  queatiani  uiBc  in  regard  to  powers  nnder  wills. 

S  10B1--1004  c.   Power*  go  construed  as  to  efibct  their  object. 

S  1066.  The  interference  of  caorta  of  equity  often  required  in  the  letUenient  of 
estates,  to  determine  dnt^  of  executor,  &£. 

S  1005  a.   Distinction  between  perpetual  and  life  annnitiea. 

%  1066  b.  ConstructioQ  of  tenns  "relations,"  "  next  of  kin,"  &c. 

S  1066c.  The  terms  "cousin,"  "nephew,"  "niece,"  &c. 

{  1066  d.   Cotiflictitig  cUimi  to  bequeits  better  settled  in  equi^. 

f  1066  t.  Lapsed  legacies  go  to  residoaiy  legatee. 

3  1066.   ConatructioD  of  execated  and  executor}'  trnats,  in  equity  and  at  law. 

S  1067.   Eqnity  adopts  the  construction  of  ecclesiastiual  courts  as  to  legac[ea. 

%  1067  a.  Words  creating  estate  tail  construed  differently  with  reference  to  real  and 
personal  eitate. 

S  1067  b.  Sutgect  fluther  diicoMed  and  illiiatrated. 

S  1068-1008  h.  How  &r  mere  wiah,  ct  desire,  createt  a  trait. 

5  1069.  The  court*  now  incline  to  give  tlie  words  their  natural  force. 

%  1070.  If  olyects,  or  snbject-matter,  indeOnite,  no  troat  arises. 

)  1071.  Cert^nty  may  exist  without  use  of  names. 

3  1072.   Illustrations  of  certainty  and  uncertzinty. 

S  1073.  Uncertainty  of  persons  and  subject-matter  iilnstrated. 

S  1074.  niuatration*  of  the  subject  fhtm  the  dril  law. 

$1071(1.   Cgpra:  General  intent  preraila  if  special  intent  ill^al. 

S  1074  ^-1074  g.   Cases  illuatrating  the  construction  of  wills.] 

§  1058.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
express  trosts  of  real   and  porBonal  property,  created  by  Last 

>  Edward*  c.  Parkhurst,  21  Tt.  472.  *  Ante,  S  41,  n.  1.] 
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Wills  and  Testaments.  These  are  ao  various  in  tlieir  nature  and 
objects,  and  so  extensive  in  their  reach,  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  comprohend  them  within  the  plan  of  these  commentaries. 
They  are  most  usuallf  created  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  infants,  of  femes  covert,  of  children,  and  of  other 
relations ;  or  for  the  payment  of  debts,  legacies,  and  portions ; 
or  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
heirs,  or  others  having  claims  upon  the  testator  ;  or  for  objecte  of 
general  or  special  charity.  Many  trusts,  also,  arise  under  wills, 
by  construction  and  implication  of  law.  But  in  whatever  way,  or 
for  whatever  pui'pose,  or  in  whatever  form,  trusts  arise  under  wiUs, 
tliey  are  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity. 
Indeed,  so  many  arrangements,  modifications,  restraints,  and  inter- 
mediate directions  are  indispensable  to  the  due  administration  of 
these  trusts,  that,  without  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity, 
tliere  would,  in  many  cases,  be  a  total  failure  of  justice.' 

§  1059.  Tlie  truth  of  this  remark  will  at  once  be  seen  by  the 
statement  of  a  very  few  plain  cases,  to  illustrate  it.  In  the  first 
place,  trusts  are  often  created  by  will,  without  the  designation  of  ■ 
any  trustee,  who  is  to  execute  them ;  or  it  may  be  matter  of  doubt, 
upon  the  terms  of  tlie  will,  who  is  the  proper  party.  Now  it  is  a 
settled  principle  iu  courts  of  equity,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
that  a  trust  shall  never  fail  for  the  want  ofa  proper  tnistee;'  and,  if 
no  other  is  designated,  courts  of  equity  will  take  upon  themselves 
the  due  execution  of  the  trust. 

§  1060.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  testator  should  order  his  real 
estete,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  sold  for  tiie  payment  of  bis  debts, 
without  saying  who  should  sell,  in  such  a  case  a  clear  trust  would 
be  created.  A  court  of  law  will  not,  in  such  a  case,  take  cogni- 
zance of  tlie  trust.  Nay ;  so  strictly  is  this  rule  adhered  to,  that 
a  court  of  law  will  not  undertake  to  construe  a  will,  so  far  as  it 
regards  mere  trusts ;  and  if  a  case  be  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  stating  it  as  a  trust,  they  will  decline  giving  any  opinion 
tliereon."  But  a  court  of  equity  will  not  hesitate,  in  such  a  case, 
to  declare  who  is  the  proper  party  to  execute  the  trust ;  or,  if  no 

'  As  to  vb&t  words  in  a  will  will  constitute  a  chai^  on  real  estate,  for  the 
payment  ofdebta,  neeptat,  %  1246. 

■  Ante,  g  976 ;  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  BuUer's  note  (1),  §  4 ;  Peter  n.  Bererlj,  10 
Peteni.  532 ;  1  Howard,  Sup.  Ct.  134. 

>  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  436. 
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one  is  desigoated,  it  will  proceed  to  execute  the  trust  by  its  own 
authority,  and  decree  a  sale  of  the  land.  In  the  case  put,  of  a 
trust  for  the  payment  of  debts,  if  executors  are  named  in  the  will, 
they  will  bo  deemed,  by  implication,  to  be  the  proper  parties  to  sell ; 
because  in  equity,  when  lauds  are  directed  to  be  sold,  Uiey  are 
treated  as  money ;  and,  as  the  executors  are  liable  to  pay  the  debts, 
and,  if  the  lauds  were  money,  as  they  would  be  the  proper  parties 
to  receive  it  for  that  purpose,  courts  of  equity  will  hold  it  to  he  the 
intent  of  the  testator,  that  the  parties  who  are  to  receive  and  finally 
to  execute  the  trust  are  the  proper  parties  to  sell  for  the  purpose.' 
§  1061.  In  the  next  place,  let  ns  suppose  the  case  of  a  will  giv- 
ing power  to  trustees  to  sell  an  estate  upon  some  specified  trust, 
and  they  should  all  refuse  to  execute  the  trust,  or  should  all  die 
before  executing  it.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law,  that 
powers  are  never  impera^ve ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  under  them 
are  lefl  to  the  free  wilt  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  given. 
The  same  rule  is  applied  at  law  to  such  powers,  even  when 
coupled  with  a  trust.  Hence,  in  tlie  case  supposed,  tlio  trust 
would  at  law  be  wholly  gone.  The  trustees,  if  living,  could  not 
at  law  be  compelled  to  execute  the  trust ;  and  by  their  death  the 
power  would  be  entirely  extinguished.^  But  a  court  of  equity 
would  treat  the  whole  matter  in  a  very  different  way.  It  would 
compel  the  trustees,  if  living,  to  execute  the  power,  because 
coupled  with  a  trust,  although  it  would  not  compel  them  to  exe- 

<  See  Peter  tf.  Beverly,  10  Feten,  632,  and  cues  ttere  cited;  Bank  of  Uoi- 
ted  SUtea  t>.  Beveriy,  1  How.  Sup.  Ct.  134 ;  8.  c.  17  Peters,  127 ;  Wood  p. 
Wliite.  4  M.  &  Craig,  460,  481.  In  Oa»  last  case.  Lord  Cottenham  said :  "  The 
circDDtstaacei  of  this  case  are  bo  peculiar  that  there  ia  no  probabilit)'  of  anj  de< 
rition  having  taken  place  directly  in  point;  bot  there  are  ralea  eatabliahed 
(tmngly  analogoDs,  hy  which  a  power  or  trust  to  sell  has  been  held  to  be  created 
by  implication.  If  a  testator  directs  that  his  lands  shall  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  distributed  hy  hia  executors,  thej  have  the  power  to  sell,  though  no 
such  power  is  in  terms  given  to  titem.  So  if  a  testator  merely  charges  hia  lands 
with  the  payment  of  bis  debts,  this  is>so  equivalent  to  a  trust  for  t^at  purpose, 
that  a  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  puFchaso-money. 
In  both  cases  the  power  and  trust  are  implied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  declared  intention  as  to  the  purchase-money";  p.  481.  Lockton  d. 
Lockton,  1  Cb.  Caa.  180;  CsrviUe  p.  Carville,  2  Ch.  301 ;  Blatch  v.  Wilder,  1 
Atk.  420;  Jackson  r.  Ferris,  15  Johns.  346;  Forbes  e.  Peacock,  11  Sim.  153, 
160. 

■  Sngden  on  Powers,  ch.  6,  §  8,  p.  S92,  &c  (7th  edit.) ;  Co.  Litt.  US  a, 
Hargrave's  note  (2) ;  Franklin  tr.  Osgood,  14  Johns.  027. 
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cute  a  mere  naked  power,  not  coupled  with  a  truet^  If  the  tmstees 
ihould  decline,  or  refuse  to  act  at  all,  Uie  court  would  appoint 
other  tniBtees,  if  neces&ary,  to  carry  the  trust  into  effect.'  And  if 
the  trustee  should  die,  without  executing  the  power,  it  would  hold 
the  trust  to  surrive,  and,  upon  a  suitable  bill  in  equity  b;  the 
parties  in  interest,  would  decree  its  due  execution  by  a  sale  of  the 
estate  for  the  specified  trust.^  It  is  upon  the  same  ground,  that, 
if  a  power  of  appointment  is  given  by  will  to  a  party  to  distribute 
property  among  certain  clasaes  of  persons,  as  among  relations  of 
the  testator,  the  power  is  treated  as  a  trust ;  and  if  tlie  party  dies 
without  executing  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  distribute  the  property 
among  the  next  of  kin> 

[*  §  1061  a.  But  where  a  testator  directed  his  trustees  to  sell 
his  real  estate,  and  instead  of  selling  they  mortgaged  and  retained 
the  estate,  it  was  held  that  they  thereby  committed  a  breach  of 
trust;  and  die  estate  having  become  depreciated,  they  were  held 
liable  for  the  loss.  It  was  also  held,  that,  as  f^inet  a  mortgagee 
with  notice,  the  mortgage  was  void,  hut  that  he  was  entitled  to 
stand  as  a  creditor  on  the  produce  of  the  estate."] 

§  1061  b.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a  power  of  ap- 
pointment will  he  construed  as  a  trust  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety  and  difficulty.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  where,  in 
case  of  a  will  or  other  instrument,  the  donor  of  tlie  power  has  a 
general  inten^on  in  favor  of  a  class,  and  a  particular  intention  in 
favor  of  individuals  of  that  class,  to  be  selected  by  the  donee  of 
the  power,  and  the  particular  intention  fails  from  that  selection  not 
being  made  by  the  donee  of  the  power,  tlie  court  will  treat  it  as  a 
trust,  and  carry  into  effect  the  general  intention  in  favor  of  the 

'  Ante,  S  169,  170 ;  Sagden  on  Powers,  ch.  6.  §  8.  p.  362,  &e.  (3d  edit.) ; 
1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B  1,  ch.  4,  g  25,  n.  (A) ;  ToUeU  v.  Tollett,  2  P.  W.  490. 
'  Do  Peyttet  v.  Clendining,  8  Fuge,  296. 

*  Ibid. ;  Brown  ti.  Higgs,  8  Tes.  570,  574 ;  Btchardson  v.  Chapman,  5  Bro. 
Pftrt.  Cm.  400.  We  have  already  seen  that  courtt  of  equity  will  not  execute  in- 
definite tmats.    AnU,  S  979  a;  pott,  §  116S. 

*  The  cases  on  this  point  are  nunierotu.  See  Mr.  Jannan's  note  to  1  Powell 
OQ  Devices,  294 ;  Davy  e.  Hooper,  2  Tern.  66a ;  Harding  n.  Glynn,  1  Atk.  469 ; 
Maddison  v.  Andrew,  1  Ves.  57 ;  Witts  t>.  Boddington,  S  Bro.  Ch.  96 ;  Cole  v. 
Wade,  16  Yes.  27;  Birch  f.  Wade.  3  V.  &  Beam.  198 ;  Brown  f .  Higgs,  4  Ves. 
706;  5  Ves.  495;  S  Ves.  561,  569,  570;  Sugden  on  Powers,  ch.  6,  §  3,  p.  893 
to  398  (3d  edit.)  ;  Stnbbs  t>.  Sargon,  3  Keen,  355. 

*  [*  Devaynea  e.  Robinson,  24  Beavan,  86.] 
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clasB.^  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  testator  bequeathed  a  certain 
leasehold  estate  to  A.  upon  trust,  subject  to  certain  charges, 
to  employ  the  remainder  of  the  rent  to  such  children  of  B.  as  A. 
should  think  moat  deserving,  and  that  will  make  the  best  use  of  it, 
or  to  the  children  of  his  nephew  C,  if  any  such  there  are  or  shall 
be ;  and  A.  died  in  the  testator's  li/etime,  the  bequest  to  the  chil- 
dren was  held  to  be  a  trust  in  favor  of  all  the  children  of  B.  and 
G.'  So,  where  the  testator  directed  certain  stocks  and  real  estate 
to  remain  unalienated  until  certain  contingencies  were  completed ; 
and  then,  after  giving  life-estates  to  his  two  children  in  such  stocks 
and  real  estates,  with  remainder  to  their  issue,  declared,  that  in 
case  his  two  children  should  die  without  leaving  lawful  issue,  the 
same  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  survivor  of  his  children  by  will 
among  his  nephews  and  nieces,  or  their  children,  or  either  of  them, 
or  to  as  many  of  them  as  his  surviving  child  should  think  proper ; 
it  was  held  to  be  a  trust  created  in  favor  of  the  testator's  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  their  children,  subject  to  a  power  of  selection  and 
distribution  by  the  surviving  child.^  So,  where  the  testator  de- 
vised to  B.  in  tail,  and  for  want  of  issue  of  her  body,  he  empowered 
and  authorized  her  to  settle  and  dispose  of  the  estate  to  such  per- 
sons as  she  thought  fit  by  her  will,  "  confiding "  in  her  not  to 
alienate  or  transfer  the  estate  from  his  "  nearest  family,"  it  was 
held  to  be  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest  in  favor  of  the  heir, 
who  was  held  to  be  the  nearest  family  in  the  sense  of  the  will.* 

§  1062.  In  regard  to  powers,  too,  some  subtle  distinctions  have 
been  taken  at  laWj  which  often  require  the  interposition  of  courts 
of  equi^.  Tims,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a 
mere  naked  power,  given  to  two,  cannot  be  executed  by  one ;  or, 
given  to  three,  cannot  be  executed  by  two,  although  the  other  be 
dead  ;'  for,  in  each  case,  it  is  held  to  be  a  personal  trust  in  all  tlie 
persons,  unless  some  other  language  is  used  to  the  contrary.  Then, 
suppose  a  testator,  by  his  will,  should  give  authority  to  A.  and  B. 
to  sell  his  estate,  and  should  make  them  his  executors,  in  such  a 

■  Burroogb  e.  Fhilcoz,  5  Mybe  &  Craig,  73,  92. 

'  Brown  e.  Higgt,  8  Vei.  674 ;  s.  c.  4  Ves.  708.  and  5  Vm.  495 ;  2  Sugden 
00  Powen,  176. 

*  Barrough  e.  Flulcox,  &  Mj-lne  ft  Craig,  73,  92.  See  Prendergart  c.  Preii< 
d«rgM(,  3  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  16 ;  tmte,  g  1061. 

*  GiiffithR  0.  Ewi,  6  BeavaD,  241. 

*  Co.  Utt.  112  b,  113  a,  aad  Utrgnn't  not*  (2). 
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case,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Burrivor  could  not  sell.  But,  if  the 
testator  should  give  authority  to  his  executors  (^eo  nomine')  to  sell, 
and  should  make  A.  and  B.  his  executors,  there,  if  one  should  die, 
the  survivor  (it  has  been  Bud)  could  sell.'  The  distinction  is  nice, 
but  it  proceedB  upon  the  ground,  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  power 
is  given  to  the  executora  virtut&  officii,  and,  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
merely  personal  to  the  parties  named.  Kow,  although  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  doubted,  and  its  soundness  has  been  denied,  yet 
it  lias  much  authority  also  in  its  support,  where  the  power  is 
deemed  at  law  to  be  a  mere  naked  power.*  Where  the  power  is 
conpled  with  an  interest,  the  construction  might  be  different,  even 
at  law.  But,  at  all  events,  if  the  power  is  coupled  with  a  trust, 
courts  of  equity  will  insist  upon  its  execution,  upon  the  principles, 
already  stated.^  Still,  however,  the  construction  upon  the  very 
words  of  the  particular  will  might  be  very  important,  even  in 
equity  ;  since,  if  the  power  sliould  survive,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  lieir  join  in  the  sale  of  the  property.  If  it  should 
not  survive,  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  join  in  the  sale.^ 

§  1062  a.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  execution  of  a  power, 
the  donee  of  the  power  must  clearly  show  that  he  means  to  execute 
it,  either  by  a  reference  to  the  power  or  to  the  subject-matter  of 
it ;  for,  if  he  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  act  is  done  in  ezeca- 

>  Ibid. 

■  See  Franklin  t>.  Osgood,  14  Johns.  027,  553;  Zebauh  tr.  Smitli,  3  Binn.  69; 
1  Powell  on  DeTJsea,  by  Jannan,  239,  aod  note  (1)  j  Co.  LiK.  113  a,  HargraTc's 
note  (2). 

>  Co.  Litt.  113  a,  Hargr&ve's  note  (2) ;  Jackaon  v.  Burtis,  U  Johna.  391 ; 
Sugden  on  Fovers,  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  106  to  111  (Sd  edit.).  Mr.  Hargrave.  in  hi) 
note  to  Co.  Lilt.  113  a,  has  discuaeed  this  subject  with  great  acutene»a  and  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Sugden  has  aummed  up  the  result  of  the,  decisions  in  the  foUowing 
pTopontions.  (1.)  Th&t,  where  a  power  ia  given  to  two  or  more  by  their  prop- 
er names,  who  are  not  made  executors,  it  will  not  eurvive  without  express  words. 
(2.)  That,  where  it  is  given  to  three  or  more  generally,  as  "  to  my  trnstees,'" 
"my  sons,^  &c.,  and  not  by  their  proper  names,  the  authority  will  survive  whilst 
the  plural  number  remains.  (3.)  That,  where  the  authority  is  given  to  exec- 
utors, and  the  will  does  not  expressly  point  to  the  joint  exercise  of  it,  even  k 
single  surviving  executor  may  execute  it.  But,  (4.)  That,  where  it  is  given  to 
tbem  nominaiim,  although  in  the  character  of  executors,  it  is  at  least  donbtfol 
whether  it  will  survive.  Sugden  on  Powers,  ch.  3,  g  2,  art.  1,  p.  165,  166  (3d 
edit.). 

•  Ibid. ;  Co.  Litt  290  b,  Butler's  note,  7 ;  Jackson  v.  Ferris,  16  Johna. 
347 ;  Franklin  v.  Osgood,  14  Johns.  627,  663. 
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tioa  of  the  pover  or  not,  it  will  not  bo  construed  to  be  an  execu- 
tion of  the  power.' 

'  Sugden  on  Powera,  toI.  1,  ch.  6,  §  2,  p.  267 ;  ibid.  §  7.  p..373 ;  ibid.  |  8, 
p.  470;  Owens  e.  Dickenton,  1  Craig  ft  Fhill.  53;  Blagge  v.  Miles,  1  Storj, 
4S6,  446  to  460.  In  tliis  last  case,  the  court  after  referring  to  the  doctrine  that 
tlie  intantioD  governs  in  wills,  said ;  "  Siooilar  doctrines  now  generally  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  execution  of  powers,  and  especiallj  in  regard  to  their  execution 
by  last  wills  and  teatamenti.  The  main  paint  is  to  arrive  at  the  intention  and 
object  of  the  donee  of  the  power  in  the  initrument  of  ezecutjon  ;  and,  that  being 
once  afcertained,  effect  is  given  (o  it  accordinglj.  (Bennett  b.  Aburrow,  8  Yea. 
609.)  The  aathorities  upon  the  snbject  may  not  all  be  easily  reconcilable  with 
each  other.  But  the  principle  furnished  by  them,  however 'occasionally  misap- 
plied, ia  never  departed  Irom,  that,  if  the  donee  of  the  power  intends  to  execute, 
and  the  mode  be  in  other  respects  unexceptionable,  that  jntenUon,  however  man- 
ifested, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or  by  just  implication,  will  make 
the  esecntion  valid  and  operative.  I  agree,  that  tbe  intention  to  execute  the 
power  must  be  apparent  and  clear,  so  that  the  transaction  is  not  Ikirly  suscepti- 
ble of  any  other  interpretation.  If  it  be  donbtfbl,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
then  that  doubt  will  prevent  it  from  being  deemed  an  execution  of  the  power. 
All  the  authorities  agree  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  intention  to  execute  the 
power  should  appear  by  express  terms  or  recitals  in  the  instrument.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  it  shall  appear  by  words,  acts,  or  deeds,  demonstrating  the  intention. 
This  was  directly  asserted,  not  only  in  Sir  Edward  Clere'a  case  (d  Co.  17),  but 
it  waa  positively  affirmed  in  Serope'a  case  (10  Co.  143,  I4i),  where  the  reaaon  of 
the  rule  is  stated :  Quia  non  Tcfert,  an  quit  inttntiotiem  tuam  dtclaret  oerbia,  an 
rebut  iptiavelfacfit.  On  the  other  bond,  to  ose  the  language  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Beet,  in  Doe  d.  Nowell  v.  Roake  (2  Bing.  497,  504),  '  No  terms,  liow- 
erer  comprehensive,  although  sufficient  lo  pass  every  species  of  property,  free- 
hold or  eopyh<dd,  real  or  personal,  will  execute  a  power,  unless  they  demonstrate 
that  a  testator  had  the  power  in  his  contemplation,  and  intended  by  his  will  to 
ezecate  it'  Three  classes  of  cases  have  been  held  to  be  sufficient  demonstrations 
of  an  intended  execution  of  a  power:  (1.)  Where  there  has  been  some  reference 
in  the  will  or  other  instrument  to  the  power;  (2.)  Or  a  reference  to  the  proper- 
ty, which  is  tbe  subject  on  which  it  is  to  be  executed ;  (3.)  Or,  where  the  pro- 
vision in  the  wilt  or  other  instrument,  executed  by  the  donee  of  the  power,  jvould 
otherwise  be  ineffectual,  or  a  mere  nullity;  in  other  words,  it  would  have  no 
operation  except  as  an  execution  of  the  power.  (Langham  e.  Nenny,  3  Yes. 
467 ;  Bennett  e.  Aburrow,  8  Vei.  609,  616.)  It  seems  unnecessary  lo  refer  at 
large  to  the  coses  which  establish  these  propositions.  They  will  be  found  col- 
lected generally,  in  Mr.  Chance's  Treatise  on  Powers  (vol.  2,  ch.  13,  g  1691  to 
1714),  and  in  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  Treatise  on  Powers  (vol.  1.  ch.  0,  S  2,  p. 
257,  &c. ;  id.  g  7,  p.  S78,  &c. ;  id.  g  8,  p.  430,  &c.),  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  in  Doe  iJ.  Nowell  n.  Boake  (8  Bing. 
497).  Lord  Chief  Baron  Alexander,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  judges  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Doe  d.  Nowell  c.  Roake  (6  Bing.  475),  reversing  the 
decision  in  the  same  case,  in  2  Bing.  497,  and  affirming  that  of  the  King's  Bench 
(5  B.  &  Cressw.  720),  has  enumerated  the  same  classes  of  cases ;  and  he  has 
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§  1063.  Upon  the  construction  of  wills,  aUo  many  difficult 
questions  arise,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  powers,  and  tlie 
added,  that  in  no  InBtance  bu  &  power  or  authority  been  coDsidered  u  executed, 
unless  under  such  circumstances.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  it  not  nuiterial 
to  inquire  ;  for  tltere  is  no  pretence  to  ny,  that,  because  no  other  cases  bave  at 
jet  occarred,  there  can  be  no  others.  That  would,  in  fact,  be  to  say,  that  tlie 
cases  governed  the  general  rule  as  to  intention,  and  not  the  role  tfae  case*.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Best  has  put  these  classes  of  cases  upon  tfae  tme  groand.  They 
are  instances  of  the  strong  and  unequivocal  proof  Teqnired  to  establish  the  ioten- 
tion  to  execute  the  power;  but  they  are  not  the  only  cases  (Doe  d.  Nowell  p. 
Roake,  2  Bing.  004).  On  the  contrary,  ifa  case  of  dear  intention  should  arise, 
although  not  falling  within  the  predicament  of  these  classes  it  must  be  held,  that 
the  power  is  well  executed,  unless  courts  of  justice  are  at  liberty  to  orertum 
principles,  instead  of  interpreting  acts  and  int«ntions.  I  entirely  agree  with 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  in  his  remark  in  Roake  e.  Denn  (4  Bligh,  n.  s.  22), 
that '  rules  with  respect  to  evidence  of  intention  are  bad  rules,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
live  to  see  them  no  longer  binding  on  the  judges.'  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 
Lyndhnrst)  said,  that  '  It  has  been  settled  by  a  long  series  of  decisions,  from  the 
case  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  ESdward 
Clere's  case  (6  Co.  IT),  down  to  the  present  time,  that,  if  the  will,  which  is  in- 
sisted  on  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  does  not  refer  to  tbo  power,  and  if  the 
dispositions  of  the  will  can  bo  satisiied  without  their  being  considered  to  be  an 
executiou  of  the  power,  unless  there  be  some  other  circumslances  to  show  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  devisor  to  execute  the  appointment  by  the  will,  under 
such  circnmstancei,  the  court  have  uniformly  held,  that  the  will  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  execution  of  the  power.'  Certainly  it  is  not.  But  then  this  very 
statement  leaves  it  open  to  inquire  into  the  intention  under  all  the  circamitances 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  and  sensible  rule  upon  the  subject ;  and  when 
that  question  is  thus  once  ascertained,  it  governs.  So,  it  was  expressly  held,  in 
Pomeroy  v.  Partington  (3  T.  R.  666)  ;  and  in  Griffith  t>.  Harrison  (4  T.  R.  7S7, 
748,  749),  the  court  expressly  repudiated  the  notion  that  any  technical  expontkm 
was  to  be  given  to  the  words  of  a  will  executing  a  power,  and  held,  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  be  collected  from  the  words  according  to  the  ordinary  and  ooot- 
mon  acceptation  thereof.  And  again,  tn  Bailey  v.  Lloyd  (5  Buss.  830,  341),  (he 
conrtjieid,  that  the  question  of  the  execution  of  a  power  by  a  will  was  a  mere 
question  of  intention,  and  that  intention  was  to  be  collected,  not  from  a  pRrtio> 
ular  expression,  but  from  the  whole  will.  (See  4  Kent,  Cemm.  Lect.  62,  p. 
383,  8S4.  4lh  edit.)  Now,  Sir  £dward  Oere's  case  (6  Co.  17),  is  not  only  un- 
questionable law,  and  has  so  been  always  held,  but  it  affords  a  strong  illastration 
of  the  tme  doctrine.  In  that  case,  it  was  held,  that  tfae  power  -^as  well  execnted, 
notwithstanding  it  was  not  referred  to,  because  otherwise  tfae  devise  in  the  will 
would  be  inoperative  and  void.  The  testator  had  no  estate  in  the  property  de- 
vised, but  only  a  power  over  it ;  and  so,  at  ret  magit  valeat,  qaam  pereat,  it  was 
held  that  he  intended  to  execute  the  power.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the 
doctrine  ofLord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  in  the  Commendam  case  (Hob.  109,  160J, 
that,  '  if  an  act  will  work  two  ways,  the  one  by  an  interest,  tfae  other  by  an  au- 
thority or  power,  and  the  act  be  indifferent,  the  law  will  attribute  it  to  Uie  inter- 
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manner  iu  which  the;  are  to  be  executed.  It  would  occupy  two 
great  a  Bpoce  to  enter  into  a  general  examination,  even  of  the 
leading  authoritiea  upon  this  subject.  But  one  of  two  illustrationa 
may  not  be  without  use,  rather  to  open  the  mind  to  some  of  the 
doubts  which  may  arise,  than  to  Batisfj  inquiries.^  Thus,  for 
example,  where  a  testator  directed  that,  if  his  personal  estate  and 
house  and  lands  at  W.  should  not  pay  his  debts,  then  his  executors 
should  rai»e  the  some  out  of  his  copyhold  estate ;  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  terms  of  the  power  authorized  a  gaU  of  the 
copyhold  estate.  It  was  held  that  they  did.* 
§  1064.  This  is  a  comparatively  Simple  question.     But  suppose 

eit  anil  not  to  the  power.*  Xhig  u  but  aaying  in  other  words,  tit&t,  nhero  tlie 
terms  of  a  deTiae  are  perfectly  aatiafied  and  inoperative,  without  any  rererence 
to  the  execution  of  a  power,  by  working  on  the  intcreet  of  the  testator  in  the 
land,  —  there  it  aha]!  not  be  deemed  that  be  intended  to  execute  the  power,  but 
merely  to  pui  bis  interest.  This  proceeds  npon  the  plain  ground,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  will  which  showa  any  intention  to  execute  the  power ;  and,  in  cases 
of  doubt,  the  court  cannot  deem  it  a  good  execution  of  the  power.  (See  4  Kent, 
Conim.  Lect.  62,  p.  S33,  334,  4th  edit.)  Sir  Edward  Sugden  (Sugdeo  od  Pow- 
ers, *ol.  I,  ch,  6,  5  7,  p.  402,  428)  haa  critically  examined  and  commented  upon 
■S  the  leading  anthoriUea  ;  and  it  appeara  to  me  that  his  criticiima  (and  he  is 
himself  a  very  high  authority  upon  this  subject)  are  entirely  well  founded.  The 
coart*  have,  indeed,  as  he  abundantly  proves,  proceeded  in  some  ca^ea  upon  very 
narrow  and  technical  grounds,  and  in  others  have  adopted  a  more  liberal  and 
just  interpretatioD ;  and  the  cases  do  not  all  veil  stand  together.  The  rule  of 
ascertaining  the  intention,  however,  haa  been  recognized  at  all  times;  and,  aa 
Lord  Kenyon  haa  well  obierved  in  Fomeroy  e.  Partington  (3  T.  R.  674,  670), 
if  the  judgea,  in  construing  the  particular  words  of  different  powers,  have  ap- 
peared to  make  contradictory  decisions  at  different  times,  it  ie  not  that  they  have 
denied  the  general  rule,  but  because  some  of  them  have  erred  in  the  application 
of  the  general  rule  to  the  particular  case  before  thetn.  In  a  conflict  of  authori- 
ties, I  own  that  I  should  choose  to  follow  those  which  appear  best  founded  in  the 
reason  and  analogies  of  the  law.  But  in  cases  of  wills,  where  the  intention  is  to 
govern,  no  authorities  ought  to  control  the  interpretation  which  the  court  is 
called  npon  to  make,  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same  in  bath  cases, 
and  the  ground  of  interpretation  in  one  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  aa 
apph'ed  to  the  other.  If  I  were  compelled  to  decide  between  the  cases  of  Wal- 
lop o.  Lord  Portsmouth  (Sugden  on  Powers,  ch.  6,  S  7,  p.  394)  ;  Hurst  v.  Win- 
cheliea  (2  Ves.  Jr.  589) ;  Standcn  o.  Standen  (2  Ves.  Jr.  589) ;  Lewis  v. 
Llewellyn,  2  Lord  Kenyon,  614,  by  Harmer),  and  the  case  of  Jonea  n.  Curry  (1 
Swanst.  66),  if  there  abould  be  any  dissonance  between  them,  I  sbould  much 
iodine  to  follow  the  former." 

>  See  Sugden  on  Powers,  ch.  9,  §  2  to  8,  p.  437  to  454  (Sd  edit.) ;  1  Mad. 
Pr.  Ch.  283  i  2  Powell  on  Devisea,  by  Jarman,  644  b. 

*  Bateman  v.  Bateman,  1  Atk  421. 
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a  will  should  contain  a  direction  or  power  to  raise  money  out  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  an  estate,  to  pay  debts  or  portions,  &c.,  a 
question  might  then  arise,  whether  such  a  power  would  authorize 
a  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  estate  under  any  circumstances  ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  it  were  otherwise  impracticable,  without  the  most 
serious  delays  and  inconveniences,  to  satisfy  tlie  purposes  of  the 
trust.  Now,  tliia  is  a  point  upon  which  great  authorities  have 
entertained  opposite  opinions.  The  old  casca  generally  inclined 
to  hold,  that  the  power  should  be  restricted  to  the  mere  application 
of  the  annual  rents  and  profits.'  Tlie  more  recent  uaees  hold  to  a 
more  liberal  exposition  of  th^  power,  so  as  to  include  iu  it,  if 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  a  power  to  sell  or  to  mort- 
gage the  estate.^  Lord  Eldon  lias  significantly  aatd,  witli  reference 
to  the  case  of  a  direction  by  a  testator  to  pay  debts  and  legacies 
out  of  the  rents  and  pro&ts  of  a  term  of  iive  hundred  years, 
created  by  liis  will,,tliat  if  he  were  asked,  out  of  Westminster 
Hall,  what  the  testator  meant  by  routs  and  profits,  he  sliould  say, 
that  lie  probably  meant  the  annual  profits  only.  But  that  it  was  a 
settled  rule,  that,  where  a  term  is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  if  tlie  trusts  of  the  will 
require  that  a  gross  sum  should  be  raised,  the  expression  *'  rents 
and  profits  "  will  not  confine  the  power  to  the  mere  annual  rents ; 
but  the  trustees  are  to  raise  it  out  of  the  estate  itself  by  a  sale  or 
mortgage.^  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
has  also  said :  "  Whatever  might  have  been  tlie  interpretation  of 
tliese  words,  had  the  case  been  new;  whatever  doubt  might  have 
arisen  upon  them,  as  denoting  annual  or  permanent  profits,  it  ia 
now  too  late  to  speculate ;  this  court  having,  by  a  technical,  arti- 
ficial, but  liberal  construction,  in  a  series  of  authorities  admitting 
it  not  to  be  the  natural  meaning,  extended  those  words,  when 
applied  ta  the  object  of  raising  a  gross  sum  at  a  fixed  time,  when 

'  Ivy  t>.  Gilbert,  2  P.  Will.  13,  19;  Traflbrd  v.  AshtoD,  1  P.  Will.  418.  »nd 
Mr.  Cox'«  note !  Evelyn,  2  P.  Will.  666  to  670,  672 ;  Milla  o.  Banks,  8  P.  Will. 
1 ;  Okeden  v.  Okeden,  1  Atk.  fi50,  and  Mr.  Saunders's  note. 

■  Green  v.  Belcbier,  1  Atk.  505;  Baincs  «.  Dixon,  1  Ves.  42;  Count«as  of 
Shrewsbury  v.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1  Ves.  Jr.  233.  234 ;  s.  c.  8  Bro.  Ch.  120 ; 
Trafford  v.  Ashton.  1  P.  Will.  416,  41S ;  Allen  d.  Backhouse,  2  Ves.  &  Beam. 
6fi,  76 ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  481.  484  to  486.  The  cases  are  fiill^  collected  in  Mr. 
Jannau's  note  to  1  Powell  on  Devises,  234,  to  which  the  learned  reader  is  there- 
fore referred. 

*  Allen  ».  Backhouse,  2  Ves.  &  Beam.  64.  74. 
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it  mast  be  raised  and  paid  without  delay,  to  a  power  to  raise  by 
sale  or  mortgage,  uiiless  restrained  by  other  words."  ^ 

§  1064  a.  But  the  true  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrine,  e^ 
tablished  in  courts  of  equity  on  this  subject,  does  not  in  reality 
deserve  to  be  deemed  eitlier  technical  or  artificial,  although  it  la 
certainly  a  liberal  construcUon  of  the  words  of  the  testator,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  intent.  When  a  testator  directs  a  gross  sum  to  be 
raised  out  of  the  rents  and  proGts  of  au  estate  at  a  fixed  time,  or  for  a 
definite  purpose  or  object,  which  must  be  accomplished  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  or  which  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  a  reason- 
able time,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  that  lie  intends  that  the  gross 
sum  shall  at  all  events  be  raised,  so  that  the  end  may  be  punctually 
accomplished;  and  that  he  acts  under  tlie  impression,  that  it  may 
be  BO  obtained  by  a  duo  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  within 
the  intermediate  period.  But  the  rents  and  profits  are  but  the 
means ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  may  properly  be  put,  whether 
the  means,  if  totally  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  end,  are  to  con- 
twl  the  end,  or  are  to  yield  to  it.  Now,  if  the  gross  sum  cannot 
be  raised  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  at  all,  or  not  so  soon  as  to 
meet  the  exigency  contemplated  by  the  testator,  it  would  eeem  but 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  his  intention,  to  presume  that  he 
meant  to  dispense  with  the  means,  and,  at  all  events,  to  require 
the  sum  to  be  raised.  The  same  priiiciple  is  applied  by  courts 
of  equity  in  other  analogous  cases  ;  as,  for  example,  iu  cases  of 
charities,  where  the  doctrine  of  cifpre»  is  applied,*  and  to  cases  of 
elegits  on  judgments,  and  to  other  cases,  where  the  debt  cannot  be 
paid  at  all  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  or  not  within  a  reasonable 
time.^ 

§  1064  b.  Upon  the  like  principles,  where  a  testator,  by  his  will, 
charged  his  real  estates  with  the  payment  of  his  debts  generally, 
and  then  devised  the  same  estates  to  trustees  in  trust  for  other 
persons,  and  a  question  arose,  in  what  manner  the  charge  for  the 
payment  of  debts  was  to  be  satisfied ;  and  whether  the  trustees 
had  authority  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  estates,  or  a  part  thereof, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts ;  it  was  held,  by  the  court,  that  the 
trustees  had  power  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  the  real  estates  for  tlie 

■  Bootle  V.  BlundeU,  1  Mmtt.  198,  232,  288. 
'  Pott,  §  1169  to  1171,  H76  to  1178. 
*  Pott,  g  1216  a,  1216  b. 
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payment  of  the  debts,  as  the;  should  think  it  best  for  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  in  the  real  estates.' 

[*  g  1064  e,  A  power  to  raise  money  by  sale  or  morl^^age  of  real 
estate  held  to  atitliorize  a  morl^aj;e  with  a  power  of  sale.'  But  a 
devise  of  real  estate  to  trustees,  in  fee  upon  trust, "  out  of  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits,"  "  and  such  other  means  (except  a  sale)  as 
they  may  thiuk  proper,  to  levy  and  raise  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
charges  on  the  estate,"  does  not  give  the  trustees  tlie  power  to  raise 

'  Ball  p.  Harris,  4  Mylne  &  Cnlg,  S64.  On  this  occuion,  Lord  Cottenluun 
saici :  "  In  support  of  the  appeal,  it  was  not  disputed,  that  the  directions  in  the 
viU  conetituted  a,  charge  of  the  debts  upon  the'real  estate.  But  it  was  contend- 
ed, first,  that  such  a  charge  did  not  give  a  power  to  sell ;  aecondlj-,  that  if  it  did, 
the  lands  purchased  wem  not  subject  to  it ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  power  to  lell, 
if  it  existed,  did  not  aulhoriie  the  mortgage  to  the  plaintiff.  The  affinnatiTe  of 
the  first  proposition  was  acted  upon  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Shaw  e.  Bor- 
rer,  1  Keen,  559  j  and  the  real  question  is,  Was  that  decision  right?  I  have 
carefully  considered  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  RoUa  upon  this  point,  and 
I  entirely  concur  wilh  him  upon  it.  The  point,  indeed,  has  been  loi%  cstabliabed. 
It  arose  directly  in  Elliott  v.  Merryman,  Barnard,  78,  and,  as  tiiere  laid  dawn, 
has  been  recognized  in  the  several  cases  referred  to  by  tbe  Master  of  (iie  Rolls ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  opinions  of  Lord  Tburlow  and  Lord  Eldon  hi  Bailey 
p.  Ekins,  7  VeB.  319,  and  Dolton  e.  Hewen,  6  Mad!  9;  for  although  tbe  point  in 
some  of  those  cases  was,  whether  the  purchaser  was  bound  to  see  to  tbe  applica- 
tion of  tbe  purchase-money,  the  decision  that  be  was  not  assumes  that  the  sale 
was  authorized  by  the  charge  in  tbe  will  of  the  debts  upon  tbe  estate ;  that  is, 
that  the  diarge  of  the  debts  upon  tbe  estate  was  equivalent  to  a  trust  to  sell  for 
tbe  payment  of  them.  Tbe  case,  indeed,  is  free  from  the  difficulty  which  has 
occnrred  in  some  others,  for  Harris  is  devisee  in  trust  of  the  legal  fee ;  and  it 
being  established,  that  the  will  charges  the  estate  with  the  payment  of  the  debts, 
it  follows  that  Harris,  being  trustee  for  that  purpose,  must  have  the  power  of 
executing  his  trust.  Such  being  my  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  charge  of 
tbe  debts  upon  the  estate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  express  power  to 
sell  with  the  approbation  of  the  widow  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  are  parties 
to  the  deposit  of  the  deeds  with  the  plaintiff  j  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  purchased  lands  are  subject  to  tbe  same  trusts  as  the  laud  devised;  —  and 
this  disposes  of  the  second  point.  Tbe  third  point  is  equally  untenable ;  namely, 
that  the  right  of  the  trustee  to  sell  did  not  authorize  the  mortgage.  So  long  ago 
as  the  case  of  Mills  v.  Banks,  3  P.  WiU,  1,  in  1721,  it  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed as  settled,  that  *  a  power  to  sell  implies  a  power  to  mortgage,  which  is  a 
conditional  sale ' ;  and  no  case  has  been  quoted,  throwing  any  doubt  upon  that 
proposition.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  power  to  sell ;  it  is  a  trust  to  raise  money 
out  of  the  estate  to  pay  debts.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  injurious  to  the  own- 
ers of  estates  charged,  if  the  trustee  could  effect  tbe  object  of  his  trust  only  by 
selling  the  estate." 

'  [*  Bridges  v.  Longman,  24  Beavan,  27. 
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the  diai^B,  either  by  sole,  by  mortgoi^,  or  by  leases  or  fines,  bat 
they  must  be  raised  out  of  the  rents,  and  the  profits  of  timber  and 
miues.'  And  where  the  testator  charged  certain  of  his  lands  with 
the  payment  of  a  mortgage  upon  other  lands  (which  he  also  devised 
specially),  and  with  the  payment  of  his  debts  generally,  but  gave 
no  express  power  of  sale,  it  was  held  the  executor  took  a  power 
of  sale  by  implication,  and  tliat  the  purchaser  of  the  executor  took 
the  land  dischai^ed  of  all  equity  in  favor  of  the  devisee.^ 

§  1065.  In  the  next  place,  iudependently  of  the  consideratioa 
of  powers,  many  very  embarrassiDg  questions  arise  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  limitations  of  trust,  properly  so  called  under  last 
wjlls  ;  as  to  the  persons  who  are  to  take ;  and  also  as  to  the  interest 
they  are  to  take  in  the  trust  property.  Many  of  these  trusts  re- 
quire the  positive  interposition  and  direction  of  courts  of  equity, 
before  they  can  be  properly  or  safely  executed  by  the  parties  in 
interest,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  future  litigation  and  con- 
troversy. And  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  final  adminis- 
tration, settlement,  and  distribution  of  the  assets  of  the  testator, 
real  and  personal,  must  stand  suspended,  until  the  aid  of  some 
court  of  equity  has  been  invoked,  and  a  decretal  order  is  obtained, 
containing  a  declaration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  trusts, 
of  the  parties  who  are  entitled  to  take,  and  of  the  limitations  of 
their  respective  interest ;  and  also  providing  means,  by  reference 
to  a  master,  whereby  the  cross-equities  and  conflicting  claims  of 
rarious  persons,  such  as  creditors,  trustees,  legatees,  devisees,  heirs, 
and  distributees,  may  be  clearly  ascertained  and  definitely  estab- 
lished;' Tlius,  for  example,  upon  a  will,  creating  a  trust  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  charging  them,  as  well  as  legacies,  upon 
the  real  estate  of  the  testator,  it  may  often  be  a  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  to  ascertain,  from  the  words  of  the  will,  wlietber  the 
personal  estate  is  to  be  wholly  exonerated  from  tiie  payment  of  the 
debts  and  legacies ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  the  primary  fund,  and 
the  real  estate  only  to  be  auxiliary  thereto.  And  in  each  case,  if 
the  charges  on  the  real  estate  are  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
whole,  in  what  manner  the  chaj^es  are  to  be  borne  and  apportioned 

■  BeDoett  V.  Wyndbsm,  28  Beavan,  521. 

■  BobiDBOD  D.  LowMar,  $  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  273.] 

*  Tbu  nibject  hu  been  alrewlj  Bomewhftt  coiuidered  under  the  he>d«  of 
AocouQt,  AdminiatnitioD,  L^acies,  and  MarabBlting  of  Secoritiei.  Ante,  oh.  8, 
9,  10,  13. 
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amoDg  the  diSereat  deriseea  ani  heirs.'  Until  these  questiona 
are  settled  by  a  court  of  equity,  upon  a  bill  bringing  all  the  proper 
parties  before  it,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  executors  or  trusteoB 
(as  the  case  may  be)  to  proceed  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  vari- 
ous claims,  without  manifest  danger  of  having  all  their  proceed- 
ings overhauled  in  some  future  suit.* 

§  1065  a.  Another  illustration  of  the  difficulties  ansing  from 
the  language  of  particular  bequests  may  be  gathered  from  a  recent 
case  where  the  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  <£600  per  annum 
during  her  life,  and  after  her  death,  the  said  tuinuity  to  be  equally 
divided  between  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  and  F.,  or  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor ;  and  tlie  question  arose,  whether  the  six  annuitants  were  to 
take  annuities  for  their  lives,  or  were  to  tabe  the  capital  stock  of 
such  sum  in  the  three  per  cents  in  England  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  yearly  sum  of  j£600.  It  was  held  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  that  the  anuuitants  were  entitled  to  such  capital  stock, 
as  an  absolute  interest  vested  in  them,  and  not  to  mere  life  annui- 
ties. But  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon 
the  ground,  that,  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  the  will,  tlio 
amiuitants  were  such  for  their  respective  lives  only.'     [Id  a  later 

>  See  2  Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jarmui,  cb.  35,  p.  664  to  714,  uid  notea ;  1 
Kftd.  Fr.  Ch.  466  to  488. 

*  Some  of  tbete  difficulties  bare  been  alrewij  tonched,  in  considering  the  doc- 
trines respecting  the  mirsli&lliiig  of  uaets  &nd  securities.  Ante,  §  668  to  680, 
63S  to  645.  See  also  the  notes  of  Mr.  Cox  to  EoweU  e.  Price,  1  P.  Will.  294, 
note  (1),  and  to  ETelyn  v.  ETeljn,  2  P.  Will.  664,  Dot«  (1),  as  to  the  point 
whether  the  penonol  estate  is  to  be  deemed  tlie  primuy  fund  for  the  pajrroent 
of  debta  and  legacies,  or  not.  See  also  1  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  467  to  488;  id.  496 
to  606. 

*  Blewitt  V.  Soberis,  10  Simons,  491 ;  8.  a.  on  appeal,  1  Craig  &  FhiUips. 
374.  See  Yates  t>.  Madden,  8  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  180,  263 ;  Stokes  v.  Hnnm,  S 
Dm.  &  W.  89 ;  12  CI.  &  F.  171.  Tweedale  v.  Twcedale,  10  Simons,  463.  In 
this  last  case,  the  Vice  Chancellor  said :  "  I  do  not  see  aaj  substantial  difference 
between  a  gift  of  an  annoity  out  of  penooal  estate  generally,  and  a  gift  of  an 
annoitj,  to  be  satisfied  out  of  a  particular  fond ;  because  an  annuity,  when  it  is 
ciTen  generally,  is  to  be  prorided  for  out  of  all  the  personal  estate ;  and,  if  a 
gift  of  £800  a  year,  out  of  the  testator's  funded  property,  would  gixe  to  tbe  an- 
nuitant the  absolute  interest  in  so  much  of  the  funded  property  as  would  produce 
£300  a  year,  what  is  the  substantial  difference  between  that  gift  and  a  gift  of 
£300  a  year,  simply,  to  be  sati^d  ont  of  so  mudi  of  the  personal  estate  tm 
would  produce  the  sum  f  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  difference  myselC 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  tnie  .constniction  is,  that  if  it  is  given 
■imply,  it  is  given  absolutely."    Bnt  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  the  upp«al  in 
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case,  a  bequest  to  A.,  "  of  one  clear  annuity  of  £100  per  annum, 
for  and  during  his  natural  life  ;  and  should  he  die,  a  child  him  eur- 

Blewitts  D.  Roberts,  said:  "  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  gifl  of  tlie 
produce  of  a  fiind  witboat  limit  u  to  time,  and  a  simple  gill  of  an  annuity-.  An 
annui^  may  be  perpetual,  or  for  life,  or  for  auj'  period  of  yean ;  bat,  in  the  oi- 
dinary  acceptation  of  the  term  Died,  if  it  should  be  Mud,  that  a  testator  had  left 
another  an  annuity  of  £100  per  annum,  no  doubt  would  occur  of  the  gifl  being 
an  anuuity  for  the  life  of  the  donee.  It  ia  the  gift  of  an  annual  Bum  of  £100; 
that  ia,  of  as  many  mma  of  £100  aa  the  donee  shall  live  y eara.  In  SaTerf  e. 
Dyer,-  Ambl.  139,  Lord  Hardwicke  tays :  '  If  one  give  by  will  an  aonui^  not  ex- 
iatiDg  before,  to  A.,  A.  tfaall  hare  it  only  for  life.'  In  that  caw,  the  gift  was  of 
an  annuity  to  A.  during  the  life  of  B.,  and  B.  having  survived  A.,  the  qnestion 
waa,  whether  the  annuity  had  ceased,  notwitiiBtandiog  the  ezpreia  provision  that 
it  abonld  be  during  the  life  of  B.  It  ia  singular,  that  no  other  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  this  question  distinctly  arose ;  but,  in  lones  v.  Mitchell,  6 
Ves.  464,  before  Sir  W,  Grant,  and  before  Lord  Eldon  (9  Vea,  212),  upon  ap- 
peal, the  annuity  was  held  to  be  for  lif^  only,  although  there  were  provisions, 
leading  more  strongly  than  any  thing  in  this  caae  to  an  inference  that  the  capital 
was  intended  to  be  given,  such  as  the  direction  as  to  the  £5,000;  without  that 
direction,  the  gift  would  be  of  an  annuity  of  £300  to  the  uie  of  a  mother  and  her 
children,  for  her  and  their  use,  and  the  longest  liver  of  her  and  her  children, 
subject  to  an  equal  division  of  the  interest,  while  more  than  one  of  them  should 
Uve;  a  gift  not  very  diaaimitar  from  the  present;  and  both  those  very  able 
judges  held,  that  the  annuity  determined  with  the  life  of  the  survivor.  If  the 
gift  simply  of  an  annuity  of  £I00  to  A.  ia  a  gift  of  that  sum,  which  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  £100  a  year,  there  was  sufficient,  in  Innes  e.  Uitchell,  to  give 
to  the  mother  and  her  children  such  a  sum  as  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  £200 
per  annum,  without  reference  to  the  provision  as  to  Uie  £5,000;  and  yet  not- 
withstanding that  proviaion,  it  was  held,  that  there  was  no  gift  of  any  principal 
sum.  It  aeemi  to  have  been  aupposed,  tbat  the  direction,  that  there  should  be 
an  equal  division  of  the  annuity,  implied,  that  the  principal,  producing  the  annu- 
ls, was  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  division ;  but  there  was  a  similar  direc- 
tion in  Innes  r.  Uitchell,  and  in  Jones  v.  Randall,  1  Jac.  &  Walker,  100;  and 
yet,  in  neither  of  those  cases,  was  there  any  gift  of  the  principal.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  the  cases.  To  hold  that  a  sim- 
ple gift  of  an  annui^  to  A.  doea  not  give  an  annuity  beyond  the  life  of  A.,  ianot 
inconsistent  with  holding  that  a  gift  of  the  produce  of  a  fund,  without  limit  as  to 
time,  gives  the  fund  itself.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  prin- 
cipal sum.  It  ia,  indeed ,  the  course  of  this  court  to  secure  an  annuity  by  invest- 
ing a  cqtital  sum;  but  a  testator,  with  an  income  much  exceeding  the  annui^ 
given,  is  not  very  likely  to  contemplate  any  such  investment.  He  may,  indeed, 
be  without  the  immediate  means  of  making  it;  as,  tor  instauce,  if  his  whole  prop- 
erty consisted  of  long  leasehold.  If  a  testator  were  minded  to  give  £10,000,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  he  would  set  about  effecting  this  object  by  giving  £C00  per 
annum  to  tlie  intended  legatee,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  £10,000,  or 
of  any  other  capital  sum  P  To  carry  into  effect  the  ^ft  of  an  annuity  of  £600, 
by  raising  £10,000  out  of  the  estate,  would,  probably,  ba  very  foreign  &om  the 
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viving,  I  continue  the  same  annnity  for  auch  cliild's  aee  and  benefit, 
to  be  paid  to  his  or  her  mother,"  wta  construed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, roveraing  the  decision  of  the  Tice  Chancellor,  to  give  the 
child  of  A.  an  annuity  for  life  only,  and  not  a  perpetual  annuity.^] 

§  1065  b.  Very  embarrassing  quesUons  also  often  arise  under 
last  wills  and  testaments  in  respect  to  the  persona  who  are  entitled 
to  take  under  words  of  general  descriptions  ;  aa,  for  example,  un- 
der bequeat  to  "  children,"  to  "  grandchildren,"  to  "  younger  chil- 
dren," to  "  issue,"  to  "  heira,"  to  "  next  of  kin,"  to  "  nephews  and 
nieces,"  to  "  firat  and  aecond  cousins,"  to  "  relations,"  to  "  poor 
relations,"  to  the  "  family,  to  *'  personal  representatives,"  and  to 
"  aervaiita."  For  these  words  have  not  a  uniform  fixed  sense  and 
.moaning  in  all  casea  ;  but  they  admit  of  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions, according  to  the  context  of  the  will,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  testator  is  placed,  the  state  of  his  fomily,  the  character 
and  reputed  connection  of  the  persons  who  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  and  yet  who,  only  in  a  very  lax  and 
general  sense,  can  be  said  to  fkU  within  the  deaoriptive  words. 
Thus  "  child "  or  *'  children "  is  sometimes  construed  to  mean 
"  issue ; "  and  "  issue  "  to  mean  "  children ; "  "  "  heirs  "  is  some- 
times construed  to  mean  "  children  ; "  '  "  next  of  kin  "  is  some- 
times construed  to  mean  next  of  blood,  or  nearest  of  blood,  and 
sometimes  only  those  who  are  entitled  to  take  imder  the  statute 
of  distributJOQS,  and  sometimes  to  include  other  persons  ;*  "  reU- 
ttoDB "  is  sometimes  construed  to  mean  the  "  next  of  kin,"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  sometimes  to  include  persona 
more  remote  in  consanguinity ;  "  personal  representatives "  is 
sometimes  construed  to  mean  the  "  administrators  or  executors," 
and  sometimes  to  mean  the  "  next  of  kin ;  "  •*  "  executors  "  some- 

teitator'a  intention.  I  feel  no  dispositioi 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  followed  in  the  c 
should  not  feel  at  libertj  to  depart  from  &  rule  establiahed  upon  auch  authori^." 
'  Yatei  n.  Hftdden,  8  Eng.  Lav  &  £q.  178.  [*  See  also  Luglef  v.  Tbomaa, 
6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  64a ;  Alexander  c.  Alexander,  id.  593.] 

*  See  Pope  e.  Pope,  9  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  198,  where  "iHue"  tnm  limited  to 
children. 

*  Head  o.  Bandall,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  281 ;  Minter  e.  Wraith,  18  Simona,  63. 

*  Witby  t.  Manglei,  10  Clark  &  Finnel.  21fi;  CfaoImoDdelej'  o.  Ashbnrton,  S 
B«B*)ui,  86. 

*  s.  p.  Daniel  e.  Dudley,  1  Fhillipg,  Ch.  1,  6.  In  HoUoway  v.  ClarkMO,  8 
Hara,  6S1,  fiSS,  Mr.  Tice-Chancellor  Wignuu laid :  "The  disputed  caaet  have 
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times  InoladeB  Uie  persons  named  as  executors  in  the  will,  and 
sometimes  only  such  as  take  npon  themselves  tliat  office ;  and 
genenll}' uiaen  out  of  bequMts  to  'repreiento^Tei,'  '  legal  rapresenuUvea,'  'per- 
■OD&I  reprewntativeB,'  and  umiUr  worda,  ftnd  not  upon  tbe  words  '  executoTB, 
admiiuitrators,  and  asaigna,'  which  occur  in  the  preaent  caafl.  In  Bulmer  p.  Jay 
(i  Sim.  48 ;  s.  c.  3  Mfl.  &  K.  197),  and  in  some  other  caaes,  however,  a  queetioii 
has  aiiaen  upon  the  eSect  of  tfae  word*  'ezeculora  and  adminbtnton.'  If  I  were 
compelled  to  give  an  opinion  npon  this  part  of  the  case,  I  ahould  aay,  that  tbe 
condnuon  to  be  drawn  from  the  more  modern,  not  unsupported  by  some  of  the 
eailier  cases,  is  this :  that  under  a  gift  simply  to  '  representative!,''  '  legal  repre- 
MDtatives,'  '  personal  representatives,'  and  to  '  executors  and  administrators,'  th« 
hand  to  receive  the  money  is  that  of  the  person  constituted  representative  by  the 
ecdesiaatical  coorta ;  but  that  auch  peraon  will,  in  the  ahience  of  a  clear  inten- 
tion to  the  contrary,  take  the  property  as  part  of  the  eatate  of  the  person  whoM 
representative  he  is,  and  not  bCDeficially.  Evans  e.  Charles,  1  Anst.  128.  [Id 
Long  ».  Watkinson,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  72,  the  Master  of  the  Kolls  said  that 
Evans  D.  Charlea,  after  being  long  doubted,  had  been  overruled  by  several  au- 
thorities.] Kipley  o.  Waterworth,  7  Yes.  42fi ;  Wellman  o.  Bowring,  1  Sim,  A 
Stn.  24 ;  2  Bosa.  374 ;  3  Sim.  328 ;  Price  v.  Strange,  G  Mad.  159 ;  Falin  i>.  Hills, 
1  Hyl.  &  E.  470 ;  Hames  v.  Hamea,  2  Keen,  646 ;  Gr&ffley  v.  Eumpage,  1  Beav. 
46 ;  Mackenzie  e.  Mackenzie,  8  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  69 ;  Daniel  v.  Dudley,  1 
FhOlips,  1 ;  II  Sim.  163.  In  the  last  case.  Lord  Cottenham  strongly  ezpreiaed 
his  disapprobation  of  Bulmer  v.  Jay.  However,  the  decision  upon  these  casei 
hat  been  by  no  means  nniform.  And  in  Long  o.  Watkinson,  10  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq. 
72,  Sir  John  Romilly  said,  '  I  cannot  reconcile  PaUn  a.  Hills  with  Daniels  v. 
Dudley,  and  other  cases  of  that  class.'  It  has  sometimes  been  decided  that  the 
persons  intended  were  the  representatives  constitaMd  by  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Court ; 
•ometimea,  that  next  of  kin  were  intended ;  sometimes,  that  Ihe  represenutivea 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  took  beneficially;  and  sometimes,  that  they  took  aa 
representa^es,  and  ciMiseqnently  as  trustees  for  tho  estates  of  the  party  whose 
representatives  they  were.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  caaes  generally, 
as  they  are  collected  in  Sabertoo  p.  Skeela,  1  Kuss.  &  Myl.  587,  and  in  Grafiley 
p.  Hompage.  In  considering  the  cases  as  .they  bear  only  upon  the  construction  ol 
the  words  (as  words  of  descripdon)  and  upon  the  question  of  the  interest  which 
the  legatee  takes,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  > 
I^acy  has  been  given  to  an  individual ;  and  in  case  of  his  predeceasing  the  testa- 
tor, hia  representatives  have  been  substituted  for  him,  from  the  case  of  direct  lim- 
itations to  the  representatives  of  an  individual  named  not  by  way  of  aubatitution. 
In  the  fbnner  cases,  tbe  conrti  appear  to  have  treated  the  representativea  aa  quati 
pordwaera,  and  have  thereby  excluded  all  argument  upon  the  words  as  words  of 
limitstJon."  See  also  Booth  e.  Vicars,  1  Collyer,  Ch.  6;  where  the  question 
was.  Who,  in  the  sense  of  the  will,  were  the  "next  legal  repreaentalivea?"  Mr. 
Yioe-Chancellor  Bruce  there  said :  "  The  next  question  is,  whether  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  bequest  is,  that  the  executors  of  Nicholas  Vicars  and  Mary  BrowB 
were  intended  to  take  in  their  character  of  executors  or  administraton,  that  is, 
not  beneficially ;  a  meaning  of  which,  when  the  context  allows  or  doea  not  furbid 
it,  the  words  '  legal  representatives '  are  susceptible.    There  are  several  remsilj. 
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"  nephflWB  and  nieceB  "  will  eometimee  include  great-uephews  and 
great-uieces.^  The  word  "  family  "  admits  of  a  still  greater  variety 
bowever,  to  which  thia  clause  is  liable,  which  «eeu  to  exclude  that  inteqtretatioQ 
also.  For,  in  th«  first  phtce,  I  do  not  Mj  in  inaterialitr,  bnt  in  order,  the 
words  'ezeculon  or  administrators'  are  used  just  above  for  another  purpose, 
in  their  strict,  legal,  and  proper  sense,  and  therefore,  if  heliad  meant  executors 
and  administrators  here,  the  probability  is,  that  he  would  haTe  used  the  same 
phrase.  In  the  second  place,  be  has  used  the  word  '  next '  in  combination  with 
the  words  '  legal  representative*,'  which  is  a  word  having  no  connection  with  the 
character  of  executor  or  administrator.  And,  thirdly,  that  construction  would 
render  the  latter  half  of  the  beqoest  mere  superfluity!  because,  supposing  that  by 
the  words  in  question  executors  or  administrators  are  meant,  the  fund  would  go 
in  the  same  way  without  those  words  as  with  them.  These  are  part  of  the  condd- 
erations  which  aeem  to  me  to  exclude  that  construction  also.  It  follows,  if  this 
view  of  the  sobject  be  rigbt,  that  the  words  '  next  legal  representatives '  must  in 
this  wilt  import,  in  some  form,  consanguinity ;  the  next  question  is,  in  what  form  f 
Now  the  words  here  are  not  >  next  of  kin.'  There  is  no  word  strictly  importing 
kindred.  If  the  words  had  been  '  next  of  kin,'  or  '  nearest,'  or  *  next  in  relation' 
ship,'  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have  applied  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Lords  Com* 
miisioners  in  Elmsley  e.  Young,  and  have  held  that  the  representatives  of  whom 
the  statute  speaks  were  excluded.  Bnt  that  is  not  so.  The  words  '  l^al  repre- 
sentatives' are  in  the  very  words  which  in  Uw  statute  of  distribntioni  are  nwd  to 
designate  persons,  who,  being  of  kindred  to  the  deceased,  come  in  as  reprttenta- 
tives  oFaome  one  else.  As  to  this  part  of  the  cose,  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer 
totbelanguageof  the  Uaster  of  the  Rolls  in  Rowland  D.  Gorsuch,  2  Cox,  187,  and 
to  the  expressions  so  recently  used  by  Lord  Langdale  in  Cotton  e.  Cotton,  2  Beav. 
70,  where  he  says:  *  When  it  is  said  that  the  expression  "legal  representatives," 
means  "  next  of  kin,"  it  is  not  that  snch  is  the  force  of  the  words  themselves,  but 
because  the  words  are  held  to  indicate  the  persons,  who,  upon  the  construction  of 
the  will,  are  benefidally  entitled  in  the  place  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gift  ma 
lint  made,  and  who,  in  that  sense,  legally  represent  such  person.  I  must,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  statute  of  distribndons,  which  points  out  those  who  are  entitled 
to  claim  as  the  legal  representatives  in  that  particular  sense  of  the  words.'  I  also 
am  of  opinion  upon  this  will,  that  the  words  '  next  legal  representatives '  mean 
the  persons  who,  by  force  of  law,  in  right  of  consanguinity,  would  take  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  those  persons  beneficially.  The  next  qnestion  is,  whether  they 
are  to  take  per  itirpe*  or  ;>er  eapila.  My  opinion  is,  that  they  take  per  tHrpa. 
The  word  'representatives'  itself  almost  forces  that  interpretation;  and  when 
j(m  consider  that,  if  one  of  the  two  persons  mentioned  in  the  will  had  surrived 
the  tenant  for  lile,  only  a  moiety  could  hav^  gone  under  the  clause  of  substitution, 
that  construction  seems  to  he  rendered  absolutely  necessary." 

■  In  Mr.  Chilty's  Digest,  under  the  title  WVXt  and  Dnuet,  XV.  b,  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  illustrating  these  statements,  will  be  found  collected.  See  also 
Bridgman's  Digest,  Legacy  and  Legatee ;  1  Roper  on  Legacies,  g  1  to  19,  p.  24 
to  167.  Examples  of  the  interpretation  of  these  words  will  be  found  in  Hall  o. 
Lockup,  4  &iro.  5 ;  Dalzell  t>.  Welch,  2  Sim.  319 ;  Horridge  e.  Ferguson,  1 
jMob,  6S3 ;  Lees  c.  Mosley,  I  Tounge  ft  Coll.  589 ;  Earl  of  Oxford  r.  Chtucb- 
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of  applications.  It  may  mean  a  man's  household,  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  serranta ;  it  may  mean  his  wife 
and  children,  or  his  children,  excluding  his  wife ;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  wife  and  children,  it  may  mean  his  hrothers  and  sisters,  or  next 
of  kin  ;  or  it  may  mean  the  genealc^oal  atocb  from  which  he  may 
have  sprung.' 

[*  §  1065  e.  In  a  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  a  good 
deal  of  examination  and  discussion  at  the  bar,  it  was  held  that  a 
bequest  to  "  cousins,"  simpliciter,  includes  Urst  cousins  ouly,  in 
the  absence  of  any  thing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  testator. 
The  Lord  Ohancellor  said :  "  I  think  thst  if  a  testator  says  no 
more  than  that  he  gives  to  '  cousins,'  lie  must  be  taken  to  mean 
first  cousins.  That  will  be  a  practical  construction,  and  one  by 
which  the  parties  entitled  will  be  easily  ascertained :  it  coincides 
too  with  ordinary  experience,  for  when  a  person  speaks  of  cousins, 
he  generally  means  first  cousins,  the  children  of  an  uncle  or  aunt ; 
and  I  think  that  in  the  present  case  there  being  first  cousins  (and 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  others  were  intended),  this  is  the 
proper  construction  to  adopt."  It  seems  to  us  this  view,  as  a 
general  exposition  of  the  difficulty,  is  extremely  satisfactory.'  The 
conqae),  in  arguing  the  extension  of  the  term  "  cousins,"  so  as  to 
include  all  persons  coming  within  the  general  import  of  the  term, 

ill,  8  Vei.  &  Beam.  59 ;  Lady  Lincoln  o.  Felham,  10  Tea.  166 ;  Bowles  v.  Bowlea, 
10  Tea.  177 ;  Gittingfl  v.  McDenuott,  S  Mybe  &  Keen,  69 ;  Uoansby  v.  Blunira, 
4  Bum.  384;  L«igh  v.  Norburjr,  13  Vet.  S40;  Sibley  «.  Ferry,  7  Ves.  622  j 
Grant  d.  Lyman,  4  Rius.  292;  Bnudon  v.  Brandon,  3  Swanat.  319;  Smith  v. 
Campbell,  19  Tei.  400;  iSthaa  v.  Savage,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  Ill ;  Pope  t>.  Whit- 
come,  3  MeriT.  689;  Gruwya  o.  Colman,  9  Vei.  319;  Woraeley  o.  Jodsod,  3 
Atk.  761 ;  Elnuley  v.  Young,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  82 ;  Palen  r.  Hills,  1  Mylne  A 
Keen.  470 ;  Price  v.  Strange,  6  Mad.  159 ;  Fi^ott  v.  Green,  6  Sim.  72 ;  Baroet 
e.  Patch,  8  Vei.  601.  [In  Mayor  of  Hamilton  e.  Hodsdon,  II  Jurist,  19S,  be- 
fore tbe  Priry  Council,  a  nuitake  in  the  report  of  Bamea  c.  Patch,  is  noticed.] 
Orowly  D.  Clare,  Ambl.  397 ;  Cbambera  «.  Brailiford,  16  Yes.  368 ;  a.  c.  19  Tei. 
652;  Hayolt  o.  Mayott,  2  Bro.  Ch.  125;  Charge  c  Goody er,  8  Bus*.  140; 
Silcoz  t>.  Bell,  1  Sin.  &  Stn.  301;  Chilcot  e.  Bromley,  12  Vet.  114;  Gill  t>. 
Shelly,  2  Rosa,  ft  Hylne,  836 ;  Langaton  e.  Langaton,  8  Bligh,  167 ;  Clopton 
e.  Butmnn,  10.  Simons,  426 ;  Head  o.  Bandall,  2  Y.&  Call.  New  R.  231 ;  Liley 
V.  Hay,  1  Hare,  58,  582 ;  Wright  d.  Atkyns,  Turn.  &  Rqm.  166 ;  Wood  p. 
Wood.  3  Hare,  65. 

■  Blackwell  v.  Bull,  1  Keen,  176,  181 ;  Lewin  on  Tnisteei,  78,  79. 

■  [  *  Stoddart  v.  Nelaon,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  68 ;  Stanger  r.  Nelaon,  ib.* 
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referred  to  the  following  casea,'  not  elsewhere  cited  in  this  work. 
The  same  construction  was  given^^  the  word  "  niece."  '  And  in 
order  to  enable  ille^timate  chil<Iren  to  take  under  a  bequest  to 
"  daughters,"  it  would  seem  to  be  requisite  to  show  that  there 
were  no  other  persons  who  could  answer  the  description,  and  that 
their  reputed  character  did  answer  it,  and  that  this  was  understood 
by  the  testator,  which  last  fact  will  not  be  inferred.*  A  gift  to 
"  my  other  nephews  and  nieces  on  both  sides,"  was  held  to  include 
the  children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  tlie  testator's  wife.* 
And  when,  by  the  subsequent  codicils,  it  appeared  that  in  regard 
to  one  great-nephew,  the  testator  intended  he  should  take  a  portion 
of  bis  residue  under  the  general  denomination  of  nephews,  it  was 
held  that  under  the  terms  "  nephews  and  nieces,"  the  testator  in- 
tended to  embrace  greafrnephews  and  grcatr-nieces.'] 

§  1065  d.  Difficulties  may  also  arise  in  many  cases,  whore  there 
is  a  bequest  or  devise  to  the  next  of  kin,  whether  they  are  to  take 
•perstirpea  or  per  capita?  So,  also,  it  may  be  matter  of  question, 
who  are  to  be  deemed  the  next  of  kin,  under  bequests  of  personal 

'  Caldecott  v.  Harriaon,  9  Slmona,  457;  Sanderson  v.  Barley,  4  My.  &  Cr. 
66 ;  and  Williams  on  Ssecntora,  Vol.  3,  p.  885,  3d  edit  See  also  Tbompioa  v. 
Bobioson,  5  Jur.  M.  e.  1196. 

*  Crook  D.  Whitley,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  490.  See  also  Pride  v.  Fooks.  8  De 
Gex  &  Jones,  S52;  and  Jenkins  v.  Lord  Clinton,  26  Beavtn,  106;  Smith  v. 
Lidiard,  9  Kay  ft  J.  252. 

*  Herbert,  m  re,  6  Jur.  v.  B.  1027.  How  far  illegitimate  children,  or  their 
^ildren,  shall  take,  by  general  description,  \t  matter  of  intention.  Allen  v.  Web- 
ster, 6  Jnr.  M.  a.  674.  But  illegitimate  children,  bom  ailer  tbe  date  of  the  will, 
cannot  take  by  general  deacription,  as  "  snch  other  child  that  may  be  bom  of  my 
house-keeper,"  &c.  Medworth  e.  Pope.  5  Jur.  n.  b.  996.  During  the  present 
year  (1S61),  a  legacy  to  the  "  sons  and  daughters  of  A.  B.  living  at  my  death," 
there  being  three  sons  and  one  daughter  of  A.  B.  living  at  the  decease  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  one  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter  being  illegitimate,  it  was  held,  that 
the  ille^timate  daughter  took  the  legacy,  but  the  son  was  excluded.  The  learned 
jndge,  Sir  John  Bomilly,  M.  R.,  thus  condndes  his  judgment:  "The  result  is 
neceassrily  somewhat  anomalous,  for  I  admit  one  of  the  illegitimate  children  and 
exclude  the  otber.  It  is  to  be  observed  there  are  two  legitimate  sons  sufBcient  to 
satiily  the  word  "  sods  "  tn  the  plural.  ][  regret  the  decision  to  which  I  feel  my- 
aelf  obliged  to  come,  beoiase  it  is  evident  ^e  testator  intended  to  include  all  the 
children  of  his  cousin,  whether  legitimate  or  ill^itimate."  Edmnnds  o.  Fessey, 
7  Jur.  V.  a.  282. 

*  Frogley  e.  Hiillips,  6  Jur.  n.  b.  641. 

*  Weeds  e.  Bristow,  12  Jur.  M.  e.  446;  b.  c.  Law  Bap.  2  Eq.  389.] 

*  Matlison  o.  Tanfield,  3  Beavan,  191 ;  Paine  v.  Wagner,  12  Simons,  184. 
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property;  whether  the  next  of  kin  under  the  civil  lav,  or  the  next 
of  kiD  under  the  Btatnte  of  ^tributions ;  for  they  may  not  be 
identical.^  In  all  these  cases,  the  trae  meaning,  in  which  the  tes- 
tator employed  the  words,  must  be  ascertained  by  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and 
the  context  of  the  will.*  Where  the  bequ^t  respects  personal  or 
trust  propertf,  it  naturally,  nay,  necesBarily,  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  of  equity  to  establish  the  proper  interpretation 
of  such  descriptive  words  in  the  particular  will ;  and  neither  ex- 
ecutors, nor  administrators,  uor  trustees,  can  safely  act  in  such 
cases,  until  a  proper  bill  has  tieen  brought,  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  such  bequests  or  trusts,  and  to  obtain  a 
declaration,  &om  the  court,  of  tlie  persons  entitled  to  claim  under 
the  general  descriptiye  words.  Where,  indeed,  the  estate,  to  which 
the  descriptive  words  apply,  is  of  a  legal  nature,  the  interpretation 
thereof  may  well  belong  to  courts  of  law.  But,  even  in  such 
oases,  from  the  inability  of  those  courts  to  bring  all  the  proper 
parties  before  them  in  a  single  suit,  as  well  as  from  the  mixed  na- 
ture oE  the  sutgect-matter  of  the  beqnest,  the  questions  are  most 
commonly  discussed  and  settled  in  a  declaratory  suit  before  some 
court  of  equity. 

1065  e.  Equally  embarrassing  questions  sometunes  arise  in  cases 
of  residuary  legatees,  whether  they  are  to  take  all  the  personal 
estate  which  the  testator  has  not  absolutely  and  effectually  disposed 
of,  or,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  intestate  property  undisposed  of.  In 
the  cases  of  lapsed  legacies,  the  doctrine  is  clearly  settled,  that 
they  belong  to  the  residuary  legatees,  because  their  interest  is 
abridged  ouly  to  the  extent  of  the  particular  effective  legacies. 
And  the  same  rule  seems  properly  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  tes- 
tator intended  that  a  legatee  should  be  benefited  by  a  particular 
bequest,  bat  the  legatee  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  tlie  legacy  is  too 
v^;ue,  and  void  for  uncertainty ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  mere  in- 
tention that  the  residuary  legatees  should  not  take  the  whole,  will 
not  defeat  their  riglit  to  such  a  legacy.' 

'  See  on  tbii  point,  2  Jumui  on  Willa,  p.  87 ;  Law  Maguiue  for  May,  1844, 
p.  853,  364,  8&G ;  Elmslej  o.  Yonng,  2  MylDC  &  Keen,  786 ;  Smith  v.  Campbell, 
19  Vei.  408 ;  Wi]tlie7  v.  Manglea,  4  BeBTan,  S66 ;  s.  c.  8  (English)  Jurist,  p. 
69.    In  this  cue,  the  Bubjeu  ^ras  much  discuMed  hy  Lord  Luigdale. 

*  BUckwell  c.  Boll,  1  Keen,  176,  181  \  O'Dell  e.  Crone,  3  Dow,  Pari.  61. 

'  The  Hftfor  of  Gloucester  r.  Wood,  The  (English)  Juriit  for  SSd  Dec.  1843, 
p.  IISG,  11S8. 
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§  1066.  There  are  also  some  rules  of  conBtruction  of  the  words 
of  wills,  adopted  by  courts  of  emitj  in  relation  to  trusts,  which 
are  differeut  from  those  which  are  adopted  by  courts  of  law  in 
construing  the  same  words  in  relation  to  mere  legal  estates  and 
interests.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  ta^e  notice  of  this 
distinction,  in  remarking  upon  the  difference  between  executed 
and  executory  trusts.  In  the  former,  courts  of  equity  follow  the 
rules  of  law  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words ;  in  the  latter,  they 
often  proceed  upon  an,  interpretation  widely  different.^ 

§  1067.  In  regard  (dso  to  legacies  and  bequests  of  chattels  and 
other  personal  property,  courts  of  equity  (as  we  have  seen")  treat 
all  such  cases  as  matters  of  trust,  and  the  executor  as  a  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  legatees,  and,  as  to  tlie  um^poeed  residue  of 
such  property,  as  a  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin.^  The  rules,  there- 
fore, adopted  by  courts  of  equity,  in  expounding  the  words  of  wills 
in  regard  to  bequests  of  personal  property,  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  courts  of  law  in  interpreting  the  same 
words  as  to  real  estate.  For  courts  of  equity,  baring,  in  a  great 
measure,  succeeded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
over  these  matters,  and  these  courts,  in  the  interpretation  of 
legacies,  being  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  courts  of 
equity  have  followed  them  in  such  interpretation,  ra^er  than  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  where  they  diflfer." 

§  1067  a.  Cases  may  easily  be  put  to  show  how  widely  courts 
of  equity  sometimes  differ  from  courts  of  law  in  their  construction 
of  the  same  words  in  a  will  as  applied  to  real  estate,  and  as  applied 
to  personal  estate,  giving  effect  to  the  presumed  intent  of  the  testar  ' 
tor  to  an  enlarged  and  liberal  extent,  not  recognized  at  law.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  are  devised  to  a  per- 
son and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  a  limitation  over,  in  case  he 
leaves  no  such  heirs,  the  words  will,  or  at  least  may,  be  construed 
to  mean,  a  dying  without  leaving  such  heirs  indefinitely,  as  to  the 

<  Ante,  §974;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  440,  411,  415  to  465 ;  2  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  4,  PU 
I.ch.  1,gl,  and  note  (t). 

■  Ante,  g  598,  595,  696 ;  2  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Ft.  1,  cb.  1,  g  2,  note  (<1),  1 ;  id. 
B.  2,  ch.  5,  3  S,  And  note  {k)  ;  1  Mad.  Ft.  Cb.  466,  467;  pott.  S  1067  a. 

■  Ante,  g  602;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  4,  Pt.  1,  ch.  1,  g  4,  uid  notei  (k),  (i);  lb. 
§  5,  and  note  (J)  ;  ib.  g  6,  and  note  (o) ;  ib.  g  7,  and  notes  (g),  (r),  («) ;  ib. 
S  9,  uid  note  (y)  ;  ib.  g  11,  and  note  (a)  ;  Fearne'  on  Contiog.  Rem.  471,  472 
(7tb  edit.),  by  Butler,  andBntler'i  note  («),  p.  474;  id.  p.  476;  Crooke  e.  Be 
YaDdei.  9  Yea.  197. 
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freehold  estates,  aod  a  djiDg  without  leaving  such  heirs  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death  as  to  tbft  leasehold  estates ;  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  veiy  different  in  WS  two  dififerent  species  of  estates, 
as  to  the  title  of  the  devisee,  and  the  validitj  of  the  limitation 
over.'  Where  the  remainder  over  is  upon  an  indefinite  failure  of 
such  heirs,  the  first  devisee  takes  an  estate  tail  with  a  vested  re- 
maiuder  over  upon  the  determination  of  that  estate.  Now,  such  a 
remainder  over,  after  an  estate  tail,  in  freehold  estates,  is  valid  in 
point  of  law,  and  awaits  the  regular  determination  of  the  prior 
estate.  But  in  leasehold  estates,  it  is  void,  as  being  too  remote, 
and  the  tenant  in  tail  takes  the  whole  estate ;  whereas,  if  the 
devise  is  construed  to  be  a  d^ing  without  issue  living  at  the 
decease  of  the  first  devisee,  then,  in  each  case,  the  legal  effect  is 
the  same.  The  devise  over  will  be  treated  as  a  good  contingent 
remainder  to  take  effect,  if  at  all,  at  the  death  of  the  first  devisee. 
The  reason  of  this  difference,  is,  that,  in  chattels,  whetlier  personal 
or  real,'  there  can  be  no  good  remainder  limited  over  after  an  estate 
tail,  as  the  tenant  in  tail  is  deemed  to  be  the  absolute  owner.  But 
in  freeholdg,  there  may  bo  a  good  remaiuder  after  an  estate  tail  by 
the  statute  de  donit;  and  the  tenant  in  tail  is  deemed  to  be  only 
the  qualified  owner.' 

[  *  §  1067  b.  TIus  subject  is  a  good  deal  discussed  by  the  Iiord 
Cbaacellor,  Cranworth,  and  the  Lords  Justices  in  a  case  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery  Appeal,^  and  the  leading  cases  cited  and  com- 
mented upon,  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  there  held  that  a 
bequest  to  a  married  woman  of  an  annuity  "  for  her  life  and  the 
issue  lawful^  begotten  from  her  body,  on  failure  of  which  to  re- 
vert to  my  heirs,"  with  a  request  that  E.  and  C.  would  act  as 
trustees  for  such  married  woman,  so  that  the  annui^  might  be 
secured  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  gave  her  a  life-interest  only, 
with  a  gift  in  the  nature  of  a  remainder  to  her  issue ;  and  that  the 
Court  of  ChaDcery,  in  construing  a  disposition  of  personal  estate 
by  will,  is  not  to  bo  absolutely  governed  by  the  rules  which  would 

■  See  Forth  e.  Chipmsn,  1  F.  WSl.  664;  Feune  on  Conting.  B«m.  472  to 
486.  7tb  edit,  bj  Batler,  and  hU  note  (() ;  Crooke  v.  De  Vonde*,  9  Vea.  197, 
308.204. 

'  Forth  p.  Chapmui,  1  F.  WiU.  664 ;  Crooke  v.  De  Yaudea,  9  Yea.  197,  203, 
204 ;  Porter  e.  Bradley,  S  T.  R.  148 ;  Pells  n.  Brown,  Cro.  Jac.  690;  Feame  on 
Conting.  Bern.  462  to  486,  Butler'*  edit,  and  not«  («)  ;  id.  p.  6,  not«  (i). 

•  [•  Wyni^,  eseparU,  6  De  G.,  M.  &.  G.  1S8. 
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be  applicable,  at  law,  in  the  case  of  real  estate.  Tbe  rule  laid 
down  by  Lord  Thurlow,'  that  in  such  cases  the  heirs  shall  be  re- 
garded as  taking  by  pureliose  and  not  by  limitation,  when  that  is 
the  apparent  purpose  of  the  testator,  is  vindicated  and  muatained, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  questioned  in  many  of  the  BnbsequeDt 
cases.^  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  wiU 
giving  leaseholds  for  life  to  A.,  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  issue 
of  her  body,^  But  where  there  is  a  gift  of  the  absolute  interest 
in  personalty  to  the  first  donee,  he  will  hold  such  estate  exonerated 
from  all  charge,  notwlthstending  there  may  be  a  gift  over  depend- 
ing upon  some  contingency.*] 

§  1068.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  wills,  also, 
courts  of  equity  have  gone  great  lengths,  by  creating  implied  or 
constructive  trusts  from  more  recommendatory  and  precatoiy 
words  of  the  testator.  Thus,  if  a  testator  should,  by  his  will,  de- 
sire his  executor  to  give  to  a, particular  person  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  it  would  be  construed  to  be  a  legacy ;  although  the  will 
should  leave  it  to  the  executor's  own  free-will,  how,  and  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  it  should  bo  paid.'  So,  if  a  testator  should  desire 
his  wife,  at  or  before  her  death,  to  give  certain  personal  estate 
among  such  of  his  relations  as  she  should  think  most  deserving 
and  approve  of  ^  it  would  be  held  to  be  a  legacy  among  such  rela- 
tions.^   So,  a  bequest  to  a  wife  of  all  the  testator's  freehold  and 

'  Knight  V.  Ellis,  2  Br.  C.  C.  670. 

■  hjon  0.  Uitchell,  1  Mad.  486,  and  coSM  cited  Tbe  Lord  Chkiicellor  here 
dtee  tbe  following  cases.  TothiH  e.  Pitt,  1  Mad.  488 ;  a.  c.  before  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  7  Br.  F.  C.  463 ;  Eltoa  e.  E&son,  19  Veaey,  73 ;  BriUou  n.  Twining,  3 
Meriv.  17S  ;  Cbandleea  v.  Price,  8  Vesej,  99;  Attorney  General  e.  Brigbt,  2 
Keen,  57;  Tate  v.  Clarke,  1  Bea^n,  100;  Jordan  o.  Lowe,  6  BeaTan,  350; 
Bird  t).  Webster,  1  Drew,  338.  And  Mr.  Justice  Turner,  who  diaaented  in  some 
respects  from  the  Tiews  of  his  associates,  but  caine  to  tha  same  result,  cited  Au- 
bin  c.  Daly,  4  B.  &  Aid.  59 ;  Gates  o.  Cooke,  3  Borr.  1684 ;  Trent  v.  Hanaing,  I 
Bos.  &  Fullen,  N.  K  116 ; Doe  c.  Woodhouse,  4 T.  R.  89 ;  Mogg v.  Uogg,  1  Meriv. 
654;  Dunk  p.  Feiiner,  S  Buss.  &  Mjl  557;  Hockley  c.  Mawbey,  1  Vesey,  Jr. 
143 ;  Darley  c.  Martin,  17  Jnr.  1126 ;  Forth  v.  Chapman,  1  P.  Wms.  663 ;  CUie 
V.  Clare,  Gas.  temp.  Talb.  21;  Warman  ».  Seaman,  Cas.  temp.  Fincb,  279; 
Stafford  o.  Buckley,  2  Vesey,  Sen.  170. 

*  Goldney  v.  Crabb,  19  Beavau,  338.  See  also  Parker  n.  Clarke,  6  De  G.,  U. 
&  G.  104 ;  Roe  d.  Dodson  v.  Grew,  2  Wils.  322.  See  also  Hedges  e.  Harpur,  S 
De  Gez  &  Jones,  129 ;  Stewart  v.  Jones,  S  De  G.  &  J.  682. 

«  Andrews's  Will,  in  re,  6  Jur.  n.  8.  114 ;  oirie,  §  604  o.] 

■  Brest  V.  Offley,  1  Cb.  246. 

■  Harding  o.  GlyD,  1  Atk.  469 ;  Maliin  o.  Eeighley,  2  Vos.  Jr.'  8SS ;  Brown 
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copyhold  estates,  beiog  well  assured  that  she  will,  at  her  decease, 
dispose  of  the  same  amongst  all,  or  such  of  my  children  as  she,  in 
her  disoretiou,  shall  think  most  proper,  and  as  they,  by  their  future 
conduct  towards  her,  shall  be  deserriug  of  the  same,  would  be 
held  to  be  a  trust  for  such  of  the  childreu  as  she  should  appoint.* 
So,  a  bequest  of  the  testator's  personal  estate  to  a  wife,  and,  if  she 
should  marry  again,  to  be  secured  to  her  separate  use,  and  recom- 
mending the  wife  to  give  by  her  will  what  she  should  die  possessed 
of,  to  certaio  persons,  whom  he  named,  would  be  held  -to  create  a 
trust  in  favor  of  such  persons.'  So,  if  a  testator  should  give 
X1,000  to  A.,  desiring,  wishing,  recommending,  or  hoping,  that  he 
will,  at  his  death,  give  the  same  sum,  or  a  certain  part  thereof,  to 
B.,  it  would  be  held  to  be  a  trust  in  favor  of  B.,  and  A.  would  be 
a  tmstee  for  him.'  So,  a  bequest  to  a  daughter,  A.,  the  Wife  of 
B.,  of  jGlOgOOO,  payable  six  months  after  the  testator's  decease, 
with  the  following  words  added :  "  I  reixmmend  to  my  said  daugh- 
ter and  her  said  husband,  that  they  do  forthwith  settle  and  assure 
the  said  sum  of  jE10,000,  tc^ther  with  all  such  sum  of  money  as 
the  said  B.  shall  choose,  for  the  benefit  of  my  said  daughter  A., 
and  her  children,"  has  been  held  to  be  a  trust  for  the  children 
after  the  decease  of  A.,  so  that  the  legacy  did  not  )apse,  by  the 
death  of  A.,  in  the  testator's  lifetime.^ 

§  1068  a.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  result  of  the 
cases,  in  the  language  of  Lord  £}Idon,  that,  whether  the  words  of 
the  will  are  those  of  recommendation,  or  precatory,  or  expressing 
hope,  or  that  the  testator  has  no  doubt,  if  the  objects  with  regard 
to  whom  such  terms  are  applied  are  certain,  and  the  subjects  of 
property  to  be  given  are  also  certain,  the  words  are  considered  im- 

V.  Higgi,  8  Vea.  670.  071 ;  Tibbita  v.  TibHtt,  J«o.  317 ;  Knight  r.  Knight,  8 
Beavan,  148,  172,  173. 

'  Maaiey  r.  Sfaennm,  Ambler,  £S0,  and  Mr.  Blunt's  note ;  P&nons  r.  Baker, 
le  Vet.  476 ;  Frevosi  v.  Clarke,  2  Mad.  458 ;  Forbes  f.  Ball,  3  Meriv.  437.  S«e 
2  Boper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  21,  §  6,  p.  973  to  879,  and  Lewin  on  Truita, 
dt.  6,  §  2,  p.  77  to  61,  where  most  of  the  coteB  are  collected. 

•  Horwood  r.  Wert,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  SS?. 

■  Ku^hte.  Knight,  8  Bearan,  118,  172,  473. 

*  Ford  o.  Fowler,  8  Beavan,  146.  [A  direction  in  a  will  that  a  oertsin  person 
•bonld  be  employed  as  agent  and  manager  of  the  teitator'a  estate,  whenever  hia 
bnsteei  should  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  person  in  that  capacity,  baa 
been  held  not  to  create  a  trust  which  such  person  could  enforce.  Finden  p. 
Stephens,  2  Phillips.  Ch.  142.] 
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perative,  and  create  a  trust.^  Or,  as  another  learned  judge  has 
expressed  it  (in  a  form,  indeed,  open  to  some  critdcism)  :  "  Wher^ 
ever  Any  person  ^ves  property,  and  points  out  the  object,  the 
property,  and  the  way  in  which  it  shall  go,  that  does  create  a  trust, 
unless  he  shows  clearly,  that  his  desire  expressed  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  party,  and  that  he  shall  have  an  option  to  defeat  it."  " 

[•  §  1068  b.  In  a  case  '  before  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  thie  sub- 
ject is  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  the  later  cases  very  thoroughly 
examined.  And  the  learned  judge  adopts  the  language  of  Lord 
Granworth,  in  Williams  v.  Williams.*  "The  real  questien  in 
all  these  cases  always  is,  whether  the  wish,  or  desire,  or  recom- 
mendation, that  is  expressed  by  the  testator,  is  meant  to. govern 
the  conduct  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  or  whetJier  it  is 
merely  an  indication  of  that  which  he  tliinks  would  be  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  party,  leaving  it,  however,  to 
the  party  to  exorcise  his  own  discretion."  And  it  is  here  argued 
that  the  language  of  Lord  Truro,  in  Briggs  v.  Penny,*  in  saying 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  a  certain  subject  and  a  certain  object  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  trust,  where  the  words  used  are  precatoiy 
only,  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  objects  intended  must 
appear  with  certainty,  but  only  that  the  testator  had  such  objects 

1  Fault).  Compton,  8  Yes.  380;  Doshwood  e.  Peyton.  18  Yes.  41.  See  alio 
Malim  D.  Keigbley,  2  Yes.  Jr.  S33;  Hsrland  V.  Trigg,  1  Bro.  Ch.  142;  Wjaae 
V.  Hank,  1  Bro.  Ch.  179 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2.  eh.  2.  §  4,  note  (x)  •  Brown  V. 
Uiggt,  i  Yea.  709 ;  b.  c.  5  Vet.  495 ;  8  Yes.  561 ;  TibbJb  v.  Tibbita,  Jac.  317 ; 
S  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  6. 

*  Lord  Avanlej,  ia  Molim  v.  Eeighle^,  8  Y«s.  Jr.  396.  See  Meredttfa  r. 
Heneage,  I  Sim.  542 ;  Pieraon  o.  Ganiett,  2  Bro.  Ch.  38,  46 ;  Fodmore  v.  Uun- 
nbg,  7  Sim.  644 ;  Brigga  v.  Fenny,  8  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  231 ;  Wood  v.  Cox,  3 
Mylne&Craig,  661.  But  where  Uie  objectaof  a  truit  are  too  indefinite  toafford 
any  certainty,  there  court*  of  eqnitj  will  not  execate  it ;  but  the  property  will 
Tall  into  the  residuum  of  the  teatAtor'a  estate ;  as  it  ia  clear,  that  the  legatee  or 
devisee  is  not  to  take  for  his  own  use.  Stubbs  n.  Sugon,  2  Keen,  265 ;  a.  c.  8 
Hylne  &  Craig,  607;  Omnumey  r.  Butcher,  1  Turn.  &  Rubs.  260;  Ford  0. 
Fowler,  3  Beavan,  146,  147;  antt,  §  979  a;  pott,  §  1071, 1183;  2  Boper  oa 
Legadea,  by  White,  ch.  21,  §  6,  p.  379  to  989 ;  Lewin  on  Trusts,  ch.  5,  §  2,  p. 
77  to  81 ;  Knight  r.  Knight,  3  Beavan,  148,  ITS  to  174 ;  Knight  e.  Bougfaton,  11 
Clark  &  FinneL  619, 648.  [But  a  trust  will  not  be  created,  if  such  a  constructiaii 
is  incoMistent  with  toy  poaitive  proviiion  in  the  will.  Shaw  r.  Lawleas,  5  ClaA 
A  Finnel.  129 ;  Knott  v.  Cottee,  2  Phillips,  Cb.  192.] 

■  [■  Bernard  9.  Minahnil,  Johnson,  Eng.  Ch.  27fl. 

*  1  Simona,  N.  S.  368. 

*  S  MacD.  &  G.  540. 
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in  contemptatioii.  And  the  learned  judge  concludes,  that,  al- 
though the  certainty  of  both  these  incidents  may  clearly  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  trust  and  so  exclude  the  donee,  the  oonverae  of 
that  proposition  is  b;  no  means  true,  that,  however  uncertain  may 
be  the  objects  of  the  testator's  bounty,  if  it  clearly  appear  that 
snch  objects  were  intended  by  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  gift, 
it  will  exclude  the  donee  and  create  a  trust.  But  it  was  also  held, 
in  this  same  caae,  that  where  a  trust  was  created,  excluding  the 
donee,  if  it  were  too  indefinite  for  the  court  to  ascertain  the  object 
intended,  it  will  carry  the  fimd  into  the  residuum  of  the  estate, 
although  that  was  given  to  the  same  person  from  whom  it  had  been 
expressly  excluded  in  the  first  part  of  the  will.  A  bequest  to  a 
municipal  corporation,  to  be  applied  by  them  for.  such  purposes  as 
they  should  judge  to  be  most  for  the  benefit  and  ornament  of  the 
town,  is  not  void  under  the  act  of  mortmain  ;  for,  where  a  discre- 
tioQ  is  given  to  apply  a  ^ft,  either  for  a  legal  or  illegal  purpose, 
the  presumption  is,  that  the  discretion  will  be  exercised  in  favor  of 
the  object,  which  the  law  allows.^  A  bequest  to  one's  wife,  and 
declaring,  that  although  he  had  given  the  whole  of  his  property  by 
bis  will  to  his  wife,  yet  it  was  his  desire,  if  his  children  conducted 
themselves  to  her  approbation,  she  should  leave  snch  property 
equally  amongst  them  all,  was  held  to  create  a  trust  in  favor  of  tlie 
Burviviug  children.'  But  where  the  testator  left  all  the  residue  of 
his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  his  wife,  with  power  to  dispose 
of  Uie  same  among  all  or  any  of  his  children,  in  her  discretion,  it 
vas  held  to  be  an  absolute  gift  to  the  wife.^ 

§  1069.  The  doctrine  of  thus  construing  expressions  of  recom- 
nwndation,  confidence,  hope,  wish,  and  desire,  into  positive  and 
peremptory  commands,  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  be  maintained, 
upm  sound  principles  of  interpretation  of  the  actual  intention 
of  &  testator.  It  can  scarcely  be  presumed  that  every  testetor 
should  not  clearly  understand  the  difference  between  such  ex- 
pressions and  words  of  positive  direction  and  command ;  and 
that  in  using  the  one  and  omitting  the  other,  he  should  not  have 
a  determinate  end  in  view.  It  will  be  agreed  on  all  sides,  that, 
where  the  intention  of  the  testetor  is  to  leave  the  whole  subject, 

'  Favenham  o.  Byder,  6  De  G.,  H..  &  G.  SfiO.  See  alw>  npoD  the  general 
•abject,  GnUj  v.  Cr^oe,  84  BeaTsn,  186. 

*  Bonwr  cKinnear,  S  Giff.  19fi ;  B.  0.  6  J«r.  it.  s.  883.  See  al«o  Liddard  s. 
Liddnd,  6  Jnr.  h.  s.  4S9.  *  HowarUi  v.  ItoweU,  6  Jut.  m.  s.  I860.] 
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as  a  pore  matter  of  discretion,  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of 
the  part;  enjoying  big  confidence  and  favor ;  and  where  hia 
expressions  of  desire  are  intended  as  mere  moral  su^estiona,  to 
excite  and  aid  that  discretion,  but  not  absolutelf  to  control  or 
govern  it,  there  the  language  can  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  held 
to  create  a  trust.  Now,  words  of  recommendation,  and  other 
words  precatory  in  their  nature,  imply  that  very  discretion,  as 
contradistinguiBhed  from  peremptory  orders,  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  80  construed,  unless  a  diflerent  sense  is  irresistibly  forced 
upon  them  by  the  context.'  Accordingly,  in  more  modern  times, 
a  strong  disposition  has  been  indicated  not  to  extend  this  doctrine 
of  recommendatory  trusts,  but,  as  far  as  the  authorities  will 
allow,  to  give  to  the  words  of  wills  their  natural  and  ordinary 
sense,  unless  it  is  clear  that  they  are  designed  to  be  used  in  a 
peremptory  sense.' 

§  1070.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  objects  of  the  supposed  rec- 
ommendatory trusts  are  not  certain  or  definite;"  wherever  the 

'  See  Meredith  v.  Henesge,  1  Sim.  512. 

■  Sale  t>.  Moore,  1  Sim.  6S4 ;  Meredith  p.  Heneftge,  1  Sim.  64S.  Id  Sde  v. 
Moore,  1  Sim.  C34,  the  Vice  Chancellor  uid:  "  The  fint  caae,  that  conatnied 
wordt  of  recommendation  into  a  command,  made  a  will  for  the  teilator^  for 
eveiy  one  knows  the  distinction  between  them.  The  current  of  deciiioni  ofUte 
yean  hat  been  agunst  converting  the  legatee  into  ft  truitee."  See  klio  Meredith 
e.  Ueneage,  1  Sim.  642.  where  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Bichards  expremed  a  similar 
opinion ;  and  Lord  Eldon,  also,  in  Wright  t.  Atkyni,  1 V.  A  Beam.  315 ;  I^ech- 
mere  v.  Lavie,  2  Myhie  ft  Keen,  197 ;  Lawleu  e.  Shaw,  1  Lloyd  &  Goold,  154, 
and  the  reporter'*  note ;  Benson  f .  Whittam,  5  Sim.  22 ;  Fodtnore  v.  Gunning, 
7  Sim.  644 ;  Wood  v.  Cox,  1  Keen,  317  ;  e.  o.  on  Appeal,  S  M.  &  Ciaig,  684. 
A  strong  case,  illustratiTo  of  the  doirtrine  now  maintained,  is  Ex  parte  Payne 
(2  Younge  &  Coll.  646) .  There  the  testator  densed  hia  eitote  to  hij  dughter, 
"aaiomerewardfor  her  afioctionste,  unwearied,  and  unexampled  attention  to  Aim 
during  hU  illness  of  many  years  " ;  and  then  added,  "  I  stron^y  recmnmend  to 
her  to  execute  a  settlement  of  the  said  estate,  and  thereby  to  Test  the. same  in 
trustees,  ftc,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  herself  for  lire,  with  remainder  to  her 
husband  and  hb  assigns  for  life,  with  remainder  to  all  and  every  the  children  she 
may  happen  to  have,  if  more  than  one,  share  and  share  alike ;  and  if  bat  one, 
the  whole  to  auch  one;  or  to  such  other  uses  as  my  said  daughter  shall  think 
proper;  to  the  intent,  that  the  said  estate,  in  the  event  of  her  marriage,  shall  be 
effectually  protected  and  secnred";  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Abinger  held,  that  the 
daughter  took  an  absolute  estate.  But  see  Ford  c.  Fowler,  3  Beavan,  146,  147, 
and  Knight  i>.  Knight,  3  Beavan,  IM,  172,  179 ;  anit,  §  1068.  See  Mayor  of 
Gloucester  p.  Wood.  3  Hare,  131, 143. 

*  See  ante,  §970  0^  Stubbs  n.  Borgon,  2  Keen,  265;  s.  o.  3  Mylne  &  Craig, 
607 ;  Ommaney  e.  Butcher,  1  Turn.  &  Bnss.  260,  270,  371 ;  Mayor  of  Glouoe*- 
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I^operty  to  which  it  is  to  attach  is  not  certain  or  definite ; 
wbereTer  a  clear  discretion  and  choice  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  is 
given ;  whereTer  the  prior  dispositions  of  the  property  import 
absolate  and  lucontrollable  ownership;  in  all  such  cases  courts 
of  equity  will  not  create  a  trust  irom  words  of  this  character.^ 

ter  V.  Wood,  3  Hare,  131,  143.  Id  this  kit  caae  the  court  held,  tbat  a  beqaeit 
to  ftn  indiTidual  or  corporation,  Tor  a  purpose  which  the  testator  Ntye  he  has  ex- 
pressed elsewhere,  but  which,  from  some  uoexplftined  ciiiae,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  ucertoined,  creates  such  an  uncerlAinty  that  a  court  of  equity  cannot  declare 
what  the  intentioa  of  the  testator  is ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  deemed  void. 

'  Wynne  p.  Hawkins,  1  Bro.  Ch.  179;  Harland  v.  Trigg,  1  Bro.  Ch.  143; 
Meredith  e.  Heneage,  1  Sim.  542;  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7  Ves.  82,63; 
Uorieep.  Bishop  of  Durham,  10  Ves.  6S6;  Corj' c.  Cary,  S  Sch.  &  Lefr.  189; 
Tibbits  r.  Tibbiti,  19  Tea.  664 ;  Bade  r.  Eade,  6  Mad.  118 ;  Curtis  o.  RippoD, 
6  Had.  434;  2  Uad.  Fr.  Ch.  6;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  §  4,  note  (x)  ;  Jer- 
emy on  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  2,  p.  99-102.  In  Wright  o.  Atkyns,  1  Turn. 
&Bun.  167,  Lord  Eldon  said,  that,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  trust  of  this 
•ort  is  a  tmit  which  a  court  of  eqnity  will  inlerfere  with,  it  is  matter  of  obser- 
TMion:  first,  that  the  words  should  be  imperatiTe;  secondly,  that  the  subject 
must  be  certain ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  object  must  be  as  certain  as  the  subject. 
Hie  case  of  Wood  v.  Cox,  2  Uylne  &  Craig,  684,  affords  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  first  point.  In  Pope  v.  Pope,  10  Simons,  1,  the  testator  gave  whatsoever 
property  or  effects  he  might  die  poBaessad  of,  ailer  his  debts  were  paid,  or  might 
become  entitled  to,  to  his  wife,  and  appointed  her  sole  executruc  of  his  will,  and 
added:  "  And  my  reason  for  so  doing  is  (he  constant  abuse  of  trustees  which  I 
daily  wilneia  among  men ;  at  the  same  time  trusting  she  will,  ikim  the  love  she 
bean  to  me  and  our  dear  diildren,  so  bnaband  and  take  care  of  what  property 
there  may  be,  for  their  good ;  and  should  she  marry  again,  then  I  wish  she  may 
convey,  to  trustees,  in  the  most  secure  manner  possible,  what  property  she  may 
then  possess,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as  they  may  severally  need  or  de- 
serve, taking  justice  and  affection  for  her  guide  " ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
will,  be  gave  the  capital  of  his  business  to  his  wife,  trusting  that  she  would  deal 
justly  and  properly  to  and  by  all  their  children.  It  was  held,  that  no  trust  was 
created  for  the  children.  This  subject  was  much  considered  in  the  case  of  Knight 
s.  Knight,  3  Beavan,  148,  172  to  176,  where  Lord  Langdale  said :  "  But  it  is 
not  every  wish  or  expectation  which  a  testator  may  express,  nor  every  act  which 
be  may  wish  his  successors  to  do,  that  can  or  ought  to  be  executed  or  enforced 
as  a.  trust  in  this  court ;  and  in  the  inliDite  variety  of  expressions  which  are  em- 
ployed, and  of  cases  which  thereupon  arise,  there  is  often  the  greatest  difficullf 
in  determining  whether  the  act  desired  or  recommended  is  an  act  which  the  tes- 
tator intended  to  be  executed  as  a  trust,  or  which  tliis  conrt  ought  to  deem  fit 
to  be,  or  enable  of  being,  enforced  as  such.  In  the  construction  and  execution 
of  wills,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  this  court  to  gite  effect  to  the  intention  of 
the  testator,  whenever  it  ca«  be  ascertained ;  but  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  in 
tite  exammation  of  the  authorities  which  are  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  them, 
it  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to  make  some  distinction  between  the  intention, of 
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In  the  nature  of  things,  there  ia  a  wide  distinction  faetreen  a 
power  and  a  trust.     lu  the  former,  the  part^  m^  or  nutj  not 

the  testator  and  that  wliich  the  COtUt  W  deemed  it  to  be  it!  dntj  to  perfbrm ; 
for  of  late  years  it  hu  freqaendf  been  adoiitted,  bjr  jndgei  of  grest  •miDeace, 
&>(,  by  int«rfermg  in  audi  cues,  the  court  haa  sometinwt  ntthet  nnde  ■  vjll  for 
the  testator,  tliau  execated  the  testator'*  vill  according  to  hia  intention ;  and  tlie 
obiervation  ahowB  the  neceNity  of  being  extremely  cautions  in  admittag  any,  tbe 
least,  extension  of  the  principle  to  be  extncted  from  ft  long  eeries  of  atrthoritiei, 
in  respect  of  which  imch  admisai<Ris  have  been  made.  As  a  general  mle  it  haa 
been  laid  down,  that,  when  proper^  is  given  abioltitely  to  any  penoa.  Bad  the 
same  person  is,  by  tbe  giTer,  who  has  power  to  command,  recommended,  or 
entreated,  or  wisbed,  to  dispose  of  tibat  pn^terty  in  Atot  of  another,  the  rec~ 
ommendatlon,  entreatj,  or  wish  shall  be  held  to  create  a  trust:  Fint,  if  the  wards 
are  so  used,  that,  npoo  the  whole,  they  ODght  to  be  construed  as  imperttiTe; 
Secondly,  if  the  tnbject  of  the  recommendation  or  wish  be  certain;  and.  Thirdly, 
ii  the  objects  or  persons  intended  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  reoonumndatioa  or 
wish  be  also  certain.  In  simple  coses  there  is  no  diffioolty  in  the  applic^aon  ef 
the  rule  thus  stated.  If  a  testator  gives  £1,000  to  A.  B.,  desiring,  wishing,  reo- 
ommending,  or  hoping  that  A.  B.  will,  at  bis  death,  give  the  uune  sum  or  any 
certain  part  of  it  to  C.  D.,  it  is  considered  that  C  D.  is  an  object  of  the  teat^ 
tor's  bounty,  and  A.  B.  is  a  trustee  for  Inm.  No  question  arises  upon  Oie  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  Tipon  the  sum  or  subject  intended  to  be  given,  or  npon  the 
person  or  object  of  the  wish.  So,  if  a  testator  gives  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
aAer  certain  purposes  are  answered,  to  A.  B.,  recommending  A.  B.,  after  tua 
death,  to  give  to  his  own  relations,  or  such  of  his  own  relations  as  he  shall  think 
most  deserving,  or  as  he  shall  choose,  it  has  been  oonaidered  that  the  residue  of 
the  property,  altiioagh  a  subject  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  relations  to  be 
selected,  although  persons  or  objects  to  be  ascertained,  are  nsvertbelass  so  dear- 
ly and  certainly  ascertainable,  so  capable  of  being  made  certain,  that  the  rnle 
is  applicable  to  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  giver  accompanies  hie 
expression  of  wish,  or  request  by  other  words,  from  which  it  is  to  be  collected, 
tiiat  he  did  not  intend  the  wish  to  be  imperative ;  or,  if  it  appeara  from  the  con- 
text Uiat  the  first  taker  was  intended  to  have  a  disoetionsry  power  to  withdraw 
any  part  of  the  subject  from  the  object  of  the  wish  or  request ;  or  if  the  objeeta 
are  not  such  as  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  cert»in^,  it  has  been  held  that 
no  trust  is  created.  Thos  the  words  '  free  and  unfettered,'  accompanying  the 
strongest  expression  of  request,  were  held  to  prevent  the  words  of  the  requeet 
being  imperative.  Any  words  by  which  it  is  expressed,  or  from  whidi  it  may 
be  implied,  that  the  first  taker  may  apply  any  part  of  the  subject  to  his  own  ua, 
are  held  to  prevent  the  subject  of  the  gift  from  being  considered  certain  ;  and  a 
vague  description  of  the  object,  Uiat  is,  a  description  by  which  the  giver  neither 
clearly  defines  the  object  himself,  nor  names  a  distinct  class  outofwfaidi  the  firat 
taker  is  to  select,  or  which  leaves  it  doubtlbl  what  interest  the  object  or  claaa  ^ 
objectfl  is  to  take,  will  prevent  the  objects  fivm  being  certain  within  the  meanii^ 
of  the  rule.  And  in  snch  cases  we  are  told  (2  Vea^  Jr.  692,  633)  that  the  qnea- 
tion  'never  turns  upon  the  grammatical  import  of  words ;  they  may  be  inqwra- 
tive,  but  not  necessarily  so ;  the  subject-matter,  the  sitoaliou  of  the  parties,  and 
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act,  in  hie  discretioQ ;  in  the  latter,  the  trust  will  be  executed, 
D<ri^th8tanding  hie  omission  to  aot.' 

§  1071.  In  respect  to  certainty  in  the  description  of  objects  or 
persons  in  suoh  recommendatory  trusts,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  it  is  not  indispensable  that  the  persons  should  be  described 
by  tiieir  names.  But  more  general  des<aiptioii8  will  ofiteB  amount 
to  a  sufficient  designation  of  the  persons  to  take ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  "  sons,"  "  children,"  "  family,"  and  "  relations ; "  if  the 
context  fixes  the  particular  persons  who  are  to  take,  clearly  and 
definitely.^  Thus,  a  devise  to  the  family  of  A.  will  often  be  a 
BufSoieut  designation,  and  may  be  construed  to  mean  tl^p  beir^at- 
lav  of  A.,  or  the  children  of  A.,  or  eren  the  relations  of  A.,  ao- 
cording  to  tbe  context.'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language 
niiiy  be  so  loosely  and  indeterminately  used,  as  not  to  amount  to 
a  clear  designation  of  any  persons;  and  thus  the  recommenda- 
tion  may  fail  to  creat»  a  trust. 

§  1072.  We  tnay  illustrate  each  of  these  positions  by  cases,  which 
have  actually  passed  into  judgment.  Thus,  where  a  testator  de- 
viaed  his  leasehold  estates  to  his  brother  A.  for  ever,  "  hoping  he 

tbe  probable  intent  moat  be  oonaidered.'  And  (10  Ve*.  fi86)  '  wberever  the 
tnbject  to  be  adminiatered  m  tmat  property,  ftad  the  objects  for  whose  benefit 
it  u  to  be  adminiatered,  are  to  be  foaod  in  the  will,  not  expreisly  creating  a 
butt,  tiie  indefinite  nature  and  quantum  of  the  subject,  and  tbe  iudefinite  nature 
of  the  objects,  are  always  tind  bj  tbe  conrt  as  evidence  that  the  mind  of  die 
teatator  was  not  to  create  a  trust;  and  the  diffioolty  that  would  be  imposed 
npou  tbe  court,  to  say  what  should  be  so  applied ;  or  to  what  objects,  has  been 
the  foondatJOD  of  the  ar^gument,  that  no  trust  was  intended ' ;  or,  as  Lord  Eldon 
expresses  it  in  another  oaae  (Tnin.  &  Ruu.  159),  'wherea  trust  ia  to  be  raised, 
chuacterized  by  certainty,  the  very  difficulty  of  doing  it  is  an  argument  which 
goes,  to  a  certain  extent,  towards  inducing  the  court  to  say,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
dear  what  tbe  testator  intended.'"  See  also  Knight  n.  Boufton,  11  Clai^  & 
Finnel.  648. 

1  foown  v.  Higga,  8  Ves.  069,  670,  674 ;  Fushman  e.  Filliter,  S  Yes.  7 ; 
Motice  e.  Bishop  of  Duriiam,  10  Yes.  SS6 ;  Winch  v.  Bmtton,  Tbe  (English) 
Jnriit,  1844,  toI.  8,  p.  1066.  This  last  cam  contains  a  very  striking  illuatration 
of  dte  doebine. 

■  FieiMD  V.  Garnet,  S  Bro.  Cb.  38 ;  Forbes  t>.  Ball,  B  Heriv.  487 ;  1  PoweU 
oo  Dorises,  by  Jaimui,  374,  and 'note  (7)  ;  id.  290,  note  (S)  ;  Jeremy  <»  £q. 
Jmisd.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  S,  p.  tOO,  101. 

*  See  Wright  e.  Atkyns,  17  Tea.  266 ;  e.  a  19  Tes.  SOI ;  Cooper,  £q.  116 ; 
Bstnes  v.  Fateh,  8  Tes.  604 ;  Mayor  of  Hamilton  v.  Hodd«on,  11  Jnrist,  19B ; 
Cniwys  e.  Colman,  9  Tes.  819 ;  1  Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jannan,  274,  note  (7) ; 
am,  i  1066  a. 
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will  contiDue  them  in  the  fomil; ; "  it  was  held  that  this  rfdaed  uo 
trust  for  the  family ;  for  no  particular  otrjecta  were  pointed  out. 
There  was  a  choice ;  and  the  devisee  might  dispose  of  the  property 
either  •wa.j ;  and,  if  he  had  sold  it,  the  family  could  not  have 
claimed  against  the  vendee.'  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  testator 
devised  all  his  leasehold,  as  well  as  freehold  estates,^.,  "unto  his 
mother  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  after 
her  decease  she  would  devise  the  property  to  his  family;"  it  was 
held,  that  she  took  an  estate  for  life,  with  a  remainder  in  trust  for 
the  devisor's  heir-at-law,  as  persona  dengnata.^ 

§  lOT^  In  the  next  place,  as  to  certainty  in  the  description  of 
property,  or  rather,  as  to  what  property  is  bequeathed.  This  also 
may  be  illustrated  by  some  cases  which  have  already  passed  into 
judgment.  Thus,  where  a  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  all  the 
residue  of  his  personal  estate,  "  not  doubting,  but  that  she  will 
dispose  of  what  shall  be  loft  at  her  death  to  our  two  grand- 
children ; "  it  was  held  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  property,  to 
which  the  bequest  should  attach  (what  shall  be  left),  defeated  it, 
as  a  recommendatory  trust ;  for  the  residue  might  be  just  such 
as  the  wife  chose."  So,  where  a  testator  bequeathed  to  liia  wife 
all  the  residue  of  his  estate,  "  recommending  to  her,  and  not 
doubting,  as  she  has  no  relations  of  her  own  family,  but  that  she 
will  consider  my  near  relations,  should  she  survive  me,  as  I 
should  consider  them  myself,  in  case  I  should  survive  her ; "  it  was 
held,  that  the  words  did  not  create  a  trust,  from  the  uncertwi^ 
botli  of  the  objects  and  the  property  to  be  taken  by  the  relations.* 

■  Harland  v.  Trigg,  1  Bro.  Ch.  142, 144.  See  Doe  v.  JoinviUe,  3  Eut,  172 ; 
Sole  r.  Moore,  1  Sim.  634;  Nowlan  ■>.  KelUghan,  1  Bro.  Ch.  469;  Gurtuv. 
-Kppoii,  C  Mftd.  4S4. 

•  Wright  V.  Atlq-ns,  17  Vea.  256 ;  6.  c.  19  Vea.  301 ;  Co(i«er.  Eq.  116. 

'  Wynne  e.  H&wkias,  1  Bro.  Ch.  179 ;  Puehmon  c.  Filliter,  S  Vea.  7 ;  E«dfl 
o.  Bade,  6  Mad.  118;  Curtis  r.  Rippon,  G  Mad.  484.  See  also  Hanrood  n. 
West,  1  Sim.  &  Sta.  S87.  In  Gilbert  t>.  Bennett  (10  Simons,  471),  the  teatator 
gave  all  his  property  to  his  wife  and  two  other  persons,  in  trust  for  the  undei^ 
mentioned  purpose,  namely,  to  paj  the  income  to  his  wife,  for  the  edncation  and 
anpport  of  his  cUldren  by  her ;  and,  after  her  death,  the  property  to  be  divided 
among  his  children ;  and  he  gave  his  furniture,  plate,  &c.,  to  hb  wife  abaoktely. 
It  was  held,  that  the  children  were  not  entitled  to  the  trust  property  on  their 
lUher'a  death ;  but  that  their  mother  was  entitled  to  the  income,  for  her  life,  she 
awntaining  and  educating  the  children  out  of  it.  But  see  Smith  o.  Bell,  6  Fe- 
ters,66;po«l,  S  1994. 

•  Sale  V.  Moore,  1  Sim.  534;  Attorney  General  e.  Hall,  cited  2  Cox,  366; 
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§  1074.  These  ma;  suffice  as  Bpecimens  of  the  curious  refine- 
ments iu  the  interpretatioa  of  wills,  which  courts  of  equity  have 
adopted  in  creating  constructiTe  trusts ;  in  which,  indeed,  they 
bare  often  been  followed  by  courts  of  law  in  r^ard  to  legal  estates.^ 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  some  of  these  refinements  were  borrowed 
from  tlie  civil  law,  in  which  the  distinction  between  pure  legacies, 
and  legacies  cloUied  wiUi  trusts,  was  well  known.  Thus,  it  is  said, 
"  Legatum  eat,  quod  legis  modo,  id  est  imperative,  testamento  re- 
linquitur.  Nam  ea,  quie  precativo  modo  relinquuntur,  fideicom- 
missa  Tocantur."  ^  And  again,  "  FideicommiBSum  est,  quod  noD 
civilibus  verbis,  sed  preoattvd  reliuquitur ;  nee  ex  rigore  juris 
cirilis  proficiscitur,  sed  ex  roluntate  datur  relinquentiB."  ^  And 
then,  by  the  way  of  illustration,  it  is  declared,  "  Fideicommittere  his 
verbis  poBsumus ;  rogo,  peto,  volo,  mando,  deprecor,  cupio,  injungo. 
Desidero,  quoque  et  impero,  verba,  utile  faciunt  fideicommissum  : 
relinquo,  vero,  et  commendo  nullam,  fideicommiBsi  pariuut  actiO' 
nem."  *  Some  of  these  shades  of  distinction  are  extremely  nice, 
and  almost  evanescent ;  especially  that  between  the  words  "  depre- 
cor, peto,"  and  "  desidero,"  and  the  words  "relinquo"  and 
"commendo."  Again,  "  Etiam,  hoc  modo;  cupio  des,  opto  des, 
credo  te  daturam,  fideicommissum  est.^  £t  eo  modo  relictum ; 
exigo,  desidero  uti  des,  fidei  commissum  valet.^  Verba,  quibus 
testator  ita  caverat ;  non  dubitare  se,  quodcumque  uxor  ejus  cepis- 
■et  liberis  Buis  redditnrum,  pro  fideicommisso  accipienda."  ^  In 
fiiese  last  citations  we  may  clearly  trace  the  origin,  or  at  least  the 
iq}plication,  of  some  of  our  modem  equity  doctrines. 

§  1074  a.  It  is  in  cases  of  wills  that  courts  of  equity  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  apply  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  conmionly 
called,  of  ty  pres  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined,  as  is  sometimes 

Zetetaj  on  £q.  Juriid.  B.  1,  ch.  I,  §  2,  p.  100.  See  dio  Fodmore  e.  Gunning, 
7  Sim.  614 ;  Wood  t>.  Cox,  1  Keen,  317 ;  B.  c.  on  Appeal,  2  Uylne  &  Criig, 
684;  £xparf«  Payne,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  636  j  a>i/«,  §  979  a,  106S  to  1072,1163. 

■  Doe  c.  Smitli,  6  H.  &  Selw.  126 ;  Doe.c.  JoinviUe,  S  Eut,  172. 

■  Poduer,  Pwad.  Lib.  30,  tit.  1  to  3,  n.  3. 
■Ibid. 

*  Ibid. ;  InM.  B.  2,  tit.  24,  §  3 ;  Cod.  Lib.  6,  tit  43,  1.  2 ;  Dig.  IJb.  31,  tit. 
2, 1.  77  patnm;  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  1,  art.  3. 

•  Dig.  Lib.  30,  tit.  1, 1.  lis ;  Fotbier,  Fand.  Lib.  30,  tit.  1  to  3,  d.  26. 

■  Dig.  Lib.  90,  tit.  1, 1.  118;  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  80,  tit.  1  to  8,  n.  26. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  SI,  tit.  2, 1.  67,  §  10;  Pothier,  Fand.  Lib.  80,  tit.  1  to  3,  n.  26. 
Sm  Knigtit  V.  Knight,  3  Beavan,  148,  161. 
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BnppoBcd,  to  oases  of  charitiea.  The  doctrine  of  oy  prea  "  is  now 
RufficieDtlj  simple,  and  is  well  established,  though  sometimes  of 
difficalt  application.  If  an  estate  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  or 
indefinitely,  and,  after  failure  of  issue  of  such  person,  it  is  given 
ever,  the  court  implies  an  estate  tail  in  the  first  taker,  sacrificing 
only,  in  that  simple  case,  the  life-estate,  in  order  that  all  the  issue 
may  be  embraced  in  the  limitation.  The  next  case  which  may  be 
noticed,  is  where  a  testator,  after  ^ving  a  particular  estate  to  the 
first  taker,  has  gone  on  to  direct  that  it  shall  go  to  unborn  persons 
in  a  way  which  would  create  a  perpetuity,  with  a  limitation  over 
on  failure  of  issue  of  the  first  taker.  The  court,  in  such  a  case,  is 
embarrassed  with  the  fact,  that,  besides  the  gift  over,  which,  in  Uie 
simple  case  first  stated,  would  create  an  estate  tail,  there  is  a  di- 
rection that  the  estate  shall  devolve  in  a  manner  not  allowed  by 
law,  but  which,  in  common  cases,  previously  to  Pitt  v.  Jackson,' 
would,  so  far  as  respected  the  order  of  the  succession,  only  be 
consistent  with  and  included  in  an  intention  to  ^ve  an  estate  tail. 
The  courts  were  thus  placed  in  this  position ;  the  intention  to  give 
the  estate  to  particular  persons,  in  particnlar  order  of  succession, 
was  manifest ;  but  the  specified  mode  in  which  those  persons  were 
to  take  being  excluded  by  the  rule  of  law  against  perpetuities,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  primary  intention  to  benefit  particular 
persons,  in  a  partioular  order  of  succession,  should  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  particular  mode  of  giving  effect  to  it  be  rejected, 
or  the  whole  will  be  inoperative.  This  was  the  difficult;  with 
which  the  court  had  to  stru^le.  "  Whether  the  two  expressed 
intentions,  both  of  which  could  not  be  effectuated,  were  well  or  ill 
described  by  the  terms  '  general '  and  '  particular '  intention,  or 
whether  the  criticism  upon  those  expressions  is  just,  appears  to 
me  immaterial.  It  is  a  mode  of  characterizing  the  different,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  conflicting,  intentions  of  the  testator,  which 
satisfied  Lord  Eldon  and  other  judges  of  great  eminence.  The 
meaning  of  the  terms  ia  now  sufficiently  understood.  In  order  to 
preserve  and  effect  something  which  the  court  c<dIeGts,  from  the 
will,  to  have  been  the  paramount  object  of  the  testator,  it  rejects 
something  else,  which  is  regarded  as  merely  a  subordinate  purpose  ; 
namely,  the  mode  of  carrying  out  that  paramount  intention."  * 

'  2  Bro.  C.  C.  51. 

■  Mr.  Tice-Chucellor  Wignun,  in  Tandarplaok  v.  King,  3  Hare,  113;  Pitt 
«.  Jackson,  2  Bro.  Ch.  61 ;  poit,  S  1169.  [  *  See  Hanniun  ■.  Sim*,  2  Do  G«z 
ftJonn,  151. 
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[*  §  1074  h.  The  0uatratioQs  of  the  coustractiona  which  courtB 
of  equity  have  adopted,  in  the  case  of  wills,  in  order  to  eflect  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  testator,  by  a  departure  more  or  less 
marked,  irom  the  striot  literal  and  granuoatical  import  of  the 
words,  are,  of  Qeoeasity,  almost  as  Tarioua  as  the  cases.  Some 
general  rules  will  be  found  to  obtain  in  all  cases  whiob  are  re- 
garded as  reliable.  1.  That  the  words  must  have  their  ordinary, 
popolar  signifioatioa,  tetdmical  terms  exoepted,  unless  there  is 
aometbing  in  the  context,  or  subject-matter,  to  indicate  a  difibrent 
use;  and  this  indication  must  be  clear  and  unequivooal,  in  order 
to  prerai).  2.  Where  the  words  can  have  a  natural,  and  also  a 
secondary  and  imnsual,  interpretation,  tiie  former  will  be  preferred.' 
"Words  will  be  supplied  by  obvious  -  implication.'  "Or"  will  be 
read  "  and."  "  Where  a  residue  is  given  direcUy  to  a  class,  and 
it  consists  parUy  of  reveraionary  property,  the  class  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  once,  and  not  &om  time  to  time,  as  the  reversions  tall  in 
and  become  distributable.*  And  in  construing  a  will,  plain  and 
diatiuct  words  are  only  to  be  controlled  by  words  equally  plain  and 
distiuct."  The  general  presumption  is,  that  the  testator  expects 
the  words  of  bis  will  to  speak  from  his  death.  A  difierent  con- 
stmction  will  not  therefore  be  admitted  unless  very  obviously  in- 
tended.^ If  the  language  of  a  will  admit  of  two  constructions,  — 
one,  reasonable  and  natural  in  its  direction  of  property,  and 
the  other  capridous  and  inconvenient,  courts  of  justice  may 
rea8oniU)ly  lean  towards  the  former,  as  being  what  was  probably 
intended.^ 

§  1074  0.  A  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the  construction  of 

<  ^ne  following  cam*  will  ilhutnte  tbe  general  aubject.  pMBore  v.  Haggina, 
31  Bnnn,  108;  Abbott  e.  Hiddleton,  21  Besvui,  143;  Hildendoo  v.  Grove, 
id.  618;  CircuiU  d.  Ferry,  23  Be&vui,  27fi;  Birds  v.  Aakay,  2i  BeaTan,  615; 
Dong^  p.  Fellona,  Kay,  114;  Kennedj  o.  Sedgwick,  S  Eay  &  J.  fi40; 
Browns  r.  Hannioiid,  JohniOD,  Eng.  Cb,  210,  and  casei  tbere  cited. 

'  Abbott  n.  Middleton,  lupfa. 

*  Haode  D.  Maade,  S2  Beavan,  290. 

*  Haggerv.  Pajne,  28Bea7ao,  474;  ank.i^Oia.' 

*  Goodwin  V.  FinlayiOD,  2b  Beavan,  S6. 

*  Goodlad  o.  Bontett,  1  Eajr  &  Johiu.  Ul;  Bullo*^  r.  Bennett,  1  Kay  & 
J.  816. 

'  Jeokini  s.  Hagbei,  6  Jur.  k.  8.  1043.  The  teBtimonjf  of  tbe  person  who 
drew  a  will  can  never  be  reeaiTod,  aa  to  tbe  intent  of  tbe  testator,  except  itk  tbe 
cue  of  a  Utent  ambignitr.     Coffin  v.  Klliott,  9  ^cb.  Bq.  344. 
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wills,  in  r^ard  to  clauaee  connected  conjunctiTely  being  coDstrned 
diBJunctiYely,  and  viee  versa.  Prom  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke^ 
until  a  comparativelj'  recent  date,''  the  conatructioD  of  taking  sacb 
clauses  rather  according  to  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
instrument  had  prevailed,  whereby  a  conjunctive  particle  was  often 
read  disjunctively,  and  sometimes  the  tontrary.  But  Lord  Ellen- 
borough'  thought  it  contrary  to  common  senee  to  read  "and"  dis- 
junctively. Since  that  time  the  decisions  have  fluctuated,  until 
the  case  of  Grey  v.  Pearson,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
was  definitely  settled  that  the  strict  literal  construction  should 
prevail.* 

§  1074  d.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
term  "  money,"  in  a  will,  dbes  not  include  stocks,  either  in  the 
public  funds  or  private  corporations.  But  where  there  is  nothing 
else  upon  which  the  gift  can  operate,  it  was  held  that  public  stocks 
will  pass  under  a  bequest  of  "  all  the  money  I  may  die  possessed 
of,"*  But  a  bequest  of  "all  my  fortune  now  standing  in  the 
funds,"  will  not  pass  bank-stock."  But  in  many  cases,  and  partic- 
ularly in  cases  of  executory  devises,  the  gift  over  is  held  to  take 
effect  where  the  conteidplated  intervening  estate  never  attaches,  as 
where  the  gift  over  is  upon  the  death  of  settlor's  children,  leaving 
no  issue,  and  the  settlor  in  fact  never  has  any  children.' 

§  1074  e.  Where  the  testator  provided  portions  for  his  wife  and 
also  for  his  two  daughters,  to  be  decided  when  the  youngest  child 
should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  by  a  codicil  directed 
that  if  both  bis  daughters  should  die  in  their  minority,  without 
issue,  the  property  should  all  go  to  his  wife ;  and  the  eldest 
daughter  became  twenty-one,  but  died  without  issue,  uid  the 
youngest  daughter  died  before  she  became  twenty-one,  without 
issue ;  it  was  held  that  the  gift  over  had  failed,  the  precise  state  of 
fiacts  upon  which  it  was  to  take  effect  not  having  occurred.    The 

'  Broinisword  o.  Bdwardi,  3  Ves.  Sen.  248;  Bell  v.  Phyn,  7  Tu.  463. 
'  Doe  p.  Jesaep,  12  East,  288. 

•  Ibid. 

*  6  Hoaae  Lords  Cxi.  61 ;  e.  c.  8  Jiir.  m.  s.  8S3.  See  also  Pearson  t>.  Rat- 
ter, 3  De  G.,  SI.  &  G.  898;  Seccombe  c.  Edvardi,  6  Jur.  m.  b.  642. 

'  Chapman  v.  Reynolds,  6  Jar.  m.  s.  440.  See  also  Cowling  r.  Cowling,  26 
Beavan,  449;  Loire  o.  Thomas,  5  De  G.,  M.  AG.  316;  Wjlie  r.  Wylie,  6  Jar. 
N.  B.  2C9. 

•  Slingsby  e.  Grainger,  5  Jur,  tt.  s.  1111 ;  In  re  Powell,  6  Jnr.  N.  8.  831. 

*  Osbora  e.  Bellman,  6  Jnr.  n.  s.  1325. 
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court  say,  "  It  caanot  be  conjectured  what  the  testator  would  have 
done  if  the  state  of  things  that  had  happened  had  been  present  to 
his  mind.  The  words  tliat  he  has  used  must  be  adhered  to ;  and 
the  testator  must  be  taken  to  have  used  the  word  '  miuority '  in  its 
ordinary  sense." ' 

§  1074/.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  discuBsing  the  question  of 
construction  of  wills  in  a  iRe  case,'  said :  "  Upon  the  construction 
of  wills  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  a  reference  to  cases,  unless 
the  will,  or  the  words  used,  are  very  similar.  If  this  is  not  so, 
they  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  assist,  in  coming  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion.  The  object  of  construction  is  to  ascertain  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  which  ia  to  be  collected,  not  from  isolated 
passages,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  will,  and  the  general  scope 
and  scheme  of  it.  And  first,  what  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  testator  ?  If  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
has  used  is  clear,  they  must  be  adopted,  whatever  the  inclination 
of  ttie  court  may  be." 

§  1074  g.  The  disposition  of  the  courts  of  equity  undoubtedly  is, 
to  construe  general  words,  following  a  specific  enumeration  of 
articles  in  a  will,  as  limited  to  matters  ^u»dem  generis.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly held,  that  a  bequest  of  "  all  and  singular  my  household 
furniture,  plate,  linen,  china,  pictures,  and  other  goods,  chattels, 
and  effects,  which  shall  be  in,  upon,  and  about  my  dwelling-house 
and  premises,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,"  did  not  include  a  sum 
of  money  found  in  the  house.^] 

I  Mtddison  tr.  Chapnuui,  G  Jnr.  m.  s.  277 ;  Wilbraham  o.  Scsrisbrick,  1  H.  L. 
C.  167. 

*  Stewart  e.  Jodm,  &  Jut.  n.  s.  229 ;  s.  c.  3  De  G.  &  J.  £32. 

'  Gibbs  o.  Lawrence,  7  Jur.  N.  s.  137.  The  cuea  upoo  ^b  point  are  exten- 
mtAy  reviewed  here.] . 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


EL£(7nOH    AND    BATIffACTlON. 

{*  j  1076.  Glecdoii  atiWB  where  there  i^  a  pluraliCj  of  rights  not  conenrreat 

§  1070.  BlecUoa  ii  either  expreei  or  implied. 

{  1077.  It  u  bued  upon  the  daty  of  KceptiDg  the  buiden  with  the  ptt. 

i  1078,  1079.   Boles  of  the  dvil  l«w  upon  the  iulyact 

{  1080.  Elecdm  ezuta  In  regard  to  difibrent  iDstmmentt. 

§  1080  a.  Fereoiu  under  diikbUitj-  uu;  make  an  election. 

S  1080  b.  lluried  women  cumot  reach  properij,  by  election,  which  wu  pat 
jood  anticipation. 

5  1081.  Party  only  pnt  to  an  electdtm  in  coorti  of  equity. 

§  1082,   Equity  proceed*  to  compel  electJMit  diSbrentiy  from  conrti  of  law. 

J  1088.   One  electing  against  an  initTumeDt,  treated  at  tnulee. 

S  1084.   The  rule  •tated  by  Sir  William  Gr«nt. 

S  1086.  Election  against  an  initroment  only  fbrlelti,  in  equity,  to  much  at 
eompeniate;  at  law,  it  forfeit!  all. 

$  108Q.   Election  only  eziita  where  the  donor  intenda  to  give  what  ia  not  bii  oi 

§  1067.   Oiving  property  aulgect  to  charge  createi  no  election. 

S  1087  a.   Only  eztenda  to  direct  claims,  clearly  defined. 

§  1087  b.   Ulnatration*  of  general  snlyecL 

S  1088.  Wifb  not  compellable  to  elect,  at  to  dower,  unlets  meh  Intent  tmj  dw 
defined. 

{  1088  a.   Xhia  propoaition  illnitrated  by  the  caaea, 

{  1089.  Election  not  created  where  teitator  hai  any  Inteieet. 

S  1000.   Thit  doctrine  not  extended  by  conitmction. 

S  1091.   Party  only  forfeit*  what  ia  clearly  defined. 

J  1092.  Election  does  not  extend  to  creditor*. 

%  109S.  Not  important  whether  party  knew  tlae  proper^  wat  not  hit  own. 

S  1094.  Electkn  prodoced  by  «Iter.ptirchaaed  ettate. 

9  1095,  1096.   Bule  not  afibcted  by  kind  or  qoantl^  of  Intweat. 

§  1097.   What  amount!  to  an'election.    Act  and  Intent 

i  1098.   Party  not  bound  to  elect  in  ignorance. 

S  1099.   Satiifaction  ia  done  in  lieu  of  performance. 

§  1100.   Equity  regard*  a  donation  ■■  aatia&ctioD  of  debt 

g  1101.   Hot  applied  to  creditor  *o  much  ai  to  children. 

g  1102.   The  preinmption  of  satit&ction  may  be  rebutted. 

f  1108.   The  gift  and  debt  moat  be  of  the  tame  apeciea. 

§  1104,1106.   If  thatbe  to,  it  willeitinguiih  thedebt,  orproAulD. 

S  1106-1108.   Dirtinction  between  performance  and  talitfitction. 

.  5  1109.  Rule  aa  to  tatitfkction  of  marriage  portions. 

{ 1110.  Legacy  generally  regarded  a*  aatlt&ction. 

§  1111.  Portion  adranced  will  adeem  a  legacy. 

1 1112.   Gionndt  of  presumption  stated. 

S  1118.  Beat<ni  of  the  rule  qvettioned. 
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{  llli.  DtKArine  of  oiTil  lair  iteted. 

j  tllG,  lllG  a.   Wbetfaer  ft  teaiiaaj  teqoeit  la  adeemed,  nutter  of  intentioii. 
J  1116.  Bule  Implies  oalj  to  parent  uid  child,  or  tbow  in  limilar  relnUoii. 
{1117.   Legacy  to  stranger  not  ordinaritf  adeemed. 
S  1118.  Beaeoa  <br  diitiaction  iuiiatitbctor7. 
3  1119.  Lefftcy  to  <3«ditor,  p«7meut  of  debt. 
S  1120.  Beaton  for  taah  prEaomptioa  nniatis&ctory. 
S  1121.   Ciril  [aw  required  legaff  tu  be  tame  u  debt. 
S  1122.   Sllgfat  drcmnatancet  exclude  the  rule  u  to  debti. 
{  1128.  Legacy  to  debtor  doe*  not  releue  debt. 
S  1128  a.   CmnuktiTe  legades. 

j  1128  &.   Conalruction  of  an  Engliih  will  ai  latli&ctioD  for  the  proTiiions  of  a 
Scottlih  eettlement 

§1128c.  What  ii  neceauuy  to  create  a  ca«e  of  election] 


§  1075.  It  is  in  cases  of  wills  also,  that  the  doctrine  respecting 
Election  and  Satisfaction  must  frequently,  though  not  exclu- 
sivelj,!  arise  in  practice,  and  is  acted  upon  and  enforced  by  couriis 
of  equity.*  Election,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  a  party  to  choose  between  two  inconsistent  or  altemar 
tive  rights  or  claims,  in  cases  where  there  is  clear  intention  of  the 
person,  from  whom  he  derives  one,  that  he  should  not  enjoy  both. 
Every  case  of  election,  therefore,  presupposes  a  plurality  of  gifts  or 
rights,  with  an  intention,  express  or  implied,  of  the  par^,  who  has 
a  right  to  control  one  or  both,  that  one  should  be  a  substitute  for 
die  other.  The  party,  who  is  to  take,  has  a  choice ;  but  he  cannot 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  both.' 

'  There  ia  do  qaertion  that  the  doctrine  of  electioii  extends  to  deeds  in  the 
English  law.  See  the  casea  cited  in  Mr.  Swauton's  note  to  Billon  v.  Parker,  1 
Swanat.  400,  401.  Mr.  Swanaton  aeema  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  election  in 
the  dril  law  was  confined  to  wills ;  and  originated  in  the  like  ^plication  to  wills 
in  English  jnrisprudence.  Perhapa  it  ii  questionable,  whether,  in  the  civil  law, 
the  doctrine  waa  confined  to  wills.  These  were  the  moet  conunon  instrmnenti 
under  which  it  would  arise ;  and  that  maj  account  tor  moat  of  the  casea  being 
'put  as  ariaing  on  wiUs.  But  the  prinoiple,  in  its  own  aatore,  seema  equally  ap- 
plicable to  other  inatmmente. 

*  Birmin^tame.  Klrwan,  2Sch.  ftl^efr.  449;  2  Mad.  Fr.Gb.40  to  69;  Jer- 
emy on  Eq.Jnrisd.  B.  3,  R.  2,  ch.  5.  p.  634  to  687 ;  1  Koberta  on  Wilb,  ch.  1, 
S  10,  p.  96  to  106;  2  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  28,  p.  480  to  £79.  [•The 
dense  <dta  estate  does  ■aoiper  le  impott  an  intention  to  deviae  it  free  from  en- 
combronce,  ao  as  to  put  encumbrancera  to  their  election.  Stepheua  e.  Stephena, 
1  De  Gez  tc  J.  62.  Bach  a  devise,  upon  condition  that  the  daviaee  ahould  oon- 
Gnn  sacfc  olber  denses  in  testator's  will  as  had  reference  to  tlieproperty  of  S.  U. 
requires  that  the  devisee  should  elect  whether  he  will  hold  from  S.  TJ.  or  under 
the  will.  Uaticke  c.  Petara,  i  Kay  &  Johnson,  437.  See  also  Wmtonr  t>.  Clif- 
ton, 21  Beavan,  447.] 

■  Mr.  Swanaton's  note  ta  DOkn  t^.  Parker,  1  Swanst.  894,  note  (b) ;  8 
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§  1076.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  teatator  should,  by  his  will,  give 
to  a  legatee  an  absolute  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  an  an- 
nuify  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  during  his  life,  at  his 
election  ;  it  would  be  dear  that  he  ought  not  to  h&ve  both  ;  and 
tliat  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  an  election,  whether  lie 
would  take  the  one  or  the  other.  This  would  be  a  case  of  express 
and  positive  election.  But  suppose,  instead  of  such  a  bequest,  a 
testator  should  devise  an  estate  belonging  to  his  son,  or  heir-at- 
law,  to  a  third  person ;  and  should,  in  tiie  same  will,  bequeath  to 
his  son,  or  heir-at-lav,  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  should  make  him  the  residuary  devisee  of  all  his  estate,  real  and 
personal.  It  would  be  manifest,  that  the  testator  intended  that  the 
son  or  heir  should  not  take  both  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otlier 
devisee ;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  put  to  his  election  which  he 
would  take ;  that  is,  either  to  relinquish  his  own  estate  or  the 
bequest  uader  the  will.  This  would  be  a  case  of  implied  or  con- 
structive election,' 

§  1077.  Now,  the  ground  upon  which  courts  of  equity  interfere 
in  all  oases  of  this  sort  (for  at  law  there  is  no  direct  remedy  to  com- 
pel an  election)  is,  that  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice  may  be 
obtained  by  carrying  into  full  effect  the  whole  intentions  of  the 
testator.^  And  in  regard  to  the  cases  of  implied  election,  it  has 
been  truly  remarked,  that  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  is  still 
the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  instrument ;  an  intention,  which, 
extending  to  the  whole  disposition,  is  frustrated  by  the  failure  of 
any  part  Its  characterietiG,  in  its  application  to  these  cases,  is, 
that,  by  equitable  arrangement,  full  effect  is  giveu  to  a  donation  of 
that  which  is  not  the  property  of  the  donor.  A  valid  gift,  in  terms 
absolute,  is  qualified  by  reference  to  a  distinct  clause,  which,  though 
inoperative  as  a  conveyance,  affords  authentic  evidence  of  inten- 
tion. The  intention,  being  assumed,  the  conscience  of  the  donee  is 
affected  by  the  condition  (although  it  is  destitute  of  legal  validity), 

Wooddes.  Lect.  69,  p.  491 ;  ThcUaBSon  o.  Woodford,  13  Vm.  220 ;  2  M«d.  Pr. 
Cb.  40  to  49;  Jeromj  od  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  3,  Ft.  3,  ch.  5,  p.  534  to  fi38.  Mr. 
SwuMton'a  note  is  drawn  op  iritb  great  abilitj  and  le&ming ;  and  I  hare  frady 
nsed  it  in  the  discuasion  of  lliii  topic  The  whole  tubject  of  election  ia  alio 
most  elabonitelj  examitied  m  Boper  on  Legacies  bj  White,  tqI.  2,  ch.  28,  p. 
480  to  676,  to  vhich  the  attention  of  the  learned  reader  is  invited.  It  i«  iriiollj 
inconuatent  with  the  nature  of  tbeie  Commentariea  to  discnM  all  the  minate  dia- 
tinctiona  belonging  to  it,  iotereating  and  Important  as  they  certainlj  ar«. 
>  Ibid.  ■  CroaUe  e.  Murray,  1  Vea.  Jr.  6S7,  Wd. 
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not  express,  bat  implied,  which  is  annexed  to  the  beaefit  proposed 
to  him.  For  the  donee  to  accept  the  benefitf  while  he  deolines  the 
burden,  is  to  defraud  the  design  of  the  donor .^  In  short,  courts  of 
equity,  in  such  cases,  adopt  the  rational  exposition  of  the  will,  that 
there  is  an  implied  condition  that  he,  who  accepts  a  benefit  under- 
tfae  instrument,  shall  adopt  the  whole,  conforming  to  all  its  pro- 
visions, and  renouncing  every  right  inconsistent  with  it.' 

§  1078.  The  doctrine  of  election,  like  many  other  doctrines  of 
equity  jurisprudence,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  civil 
law.  By  that  law,  a  bequest  of  property,  which  the  testator  knew 
to  belong  to  another,  was  not  void  ;  but  it  entitled  the  legatee  to 
recover  from  his  heir  either  the  subject  of  the  bequest,  or,  if  the 
owner  was  unwilling  to  part  with  that  at  a  reasonable  price,  the 
pecuniary  value.'    Thus,  it  is  said  in  the  Institutes,  that  a  testa- 

'  1  SwacBton,  S94,  S95,  note  (b),  where  the  authoritiei  are  fully  collected; 
Noys  ».  Mordauot,  3  Tern.  681,  and  Mr.  Baithby'a  note ;  8.  c.  Gtlb.  Eq.  2 ;  2 
FonbL  Eq.  B.  4,  ch.  1,  §  6,  note  (t).  ['There  u  no  rule  that  a  person  to  whom 
tite  testator  has  made  two  distinct  gifts,  one  of  whidi  is  subject  to  a  burden,  cre- 
ated by  the  testator,  is  bound  to  accept  both  or  neither  of  these  gifts.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  intention  to  be  gathered  from  the  will.  Warren  o.  Radall,  and 
HoU  o.  Warren,  6  Jur.  K.  s.  395.] 

■  1  Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jannan,  430,  4S3,  note  (4)  ;  1  Swanst.  393  to  408, 
note  (6)  ;  Frank  v.  Lady  Staodish,  15  Tes.  391,  note ;  Streatfield  d.  Streatfield, 
Cas.  T.  Talb.  183;  Boaghton  d.  Boughton,  2  Ves.  12, 14;  Boome  c.  Monck,  10 
Ves.  616,  617;  Walker  c  Jackaon,  2  Atk.  627,  6S9;  Clarke  v.  Guise,  2  Ves. 
617 ;  Wilson  v.  Lord  Townshend,  2  Tes.  Jr.  696 ;  Blake  v.  Banbury,  4  Bro.  Ch. 
21,  24 ;  8.  C.  1  Yes.  Jr.  Jtl4 ;  Tbetlusaou  v.  Woodford,  IS  Yes.  220 ;  2  Mad.  Pr. 
Ch.  40  to  49.  Lord  Bedesdale's  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Birmingham  o.  Kir- 
wan  (2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  449,  450),  illustrate  the  principle  very  clearly.  "The 
general  mle,"  says  be,  "  is,  that  a  person  cannot  accept  and  reject  the  aame  in- 
strument. And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  election,  on  which  courts  of 
equity,  particnlarly,  have  gronnded  a  Tariety  of  decisions,  in  cases  both  of  deeds 
and  of  wills ;  tbongh  principally  in  cases  of  wills ;  because  deeds,  being  gener- 
ally matter  of  contract,  the  contract  is  not  to  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as 
the  coDsideralion,  whidi  is  expressed,  requires ;  and  voluntary  deeds  are  gener- 
ally prepared  with  greater  deliberation,  and  more  knowledge  of  pre-existing  cil^ 
comstances,  than  wills,  which  are  often  prepared  with  less  care,  and  by  persons 
Dntnformed  of  circumstances,  and  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  effect  even  of  the 
language  which  they  nse.  In  wills,  therefore,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  general  purport  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  what  is 
the  intention  of  the  testator.  The  rule  of  election,  however,  I  take  to  be  appli- 
cable to  every  species  of  instrument,  whether  deed  or  will,  and  to  be  a  mle  of 
law  as  well  as  of  equity." 

*  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  g  3,  art.  S  to  6. 
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tor  may  not  only  bequeath  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  heir, 
but  also  the  property  of  other  persons ;  so  that  the  heir  may  be 
obliged  to  porchase  and  deliver  it ;  or,  if  he  cannot  purobase  it,  to 
give  the  l^atee  its  value.^  But  ordinarily,  to  give  effect  to  a 
.  legacy  in  such  a  case,  the  testator  must  have  known  that  the  prop- 
erty so  bequeathed  by  him  belonged  to  another ;  and  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  tiie  foct,  and  supposed  the  proper^  was  his  own. 
"Hferednm  etiam  res  proprias  "  (says  the  Code)  "  per  fideicom- 
missum  relinqui  posse,  non  ambigitur." ' 

§  1079.  In  the  civil  law,  also,  wherever  tiie  heir  or  devisee  took 
an  estate  under  a  will,  containing  burdensome  legacies,  or  any 
disposition  of  his  own  property  in  the  manner  above  menttoned, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  renounce  the  inheritance.  But 
(it  has  been  said)  he  had  no  other  altemativo.  He  could  not 
accept  the  benefit  offered  by  the  will,  and  retain  the  property,  of 
which  it  assumed  to  dispose,  upon  the  terms  of  compensation  or 
indemnity  to  the  disappointed  claimant.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
an  election  to  take  in  opposition  to  the  will,  was  a  reaunciation  of 
all  the  benefits  offered  by  it.  The  effect  of  an  election  to  take 
under  the  will  was  different,  according  to  the  subject-matter.  If 
the  property,  of  which  the  will  assumed  to  deprive  the  devisee, 
was  pecuniary,  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  bequest  to  the 
extent  of  the  principal  and  interest,  which  he  had  received  ;  if  the 
property  was  specific,  then  a  peremptory  obUgatjon  was  imposed 
upon  him  to  deliver  that  very  thing,  although  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  bim.' 

§  1080.  The  earliest  cases,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  election 
was  applied  in  English  jurisprudence,  seem  to  have  been  those 
arising  out  of  wills ;  althoagh  it  has  since  been  extended  to  cases 
arising  under  other  instruments.*    It  has  been  said,  that  the  doc- 

■  Inst.  B.  2,  tit.  30,  g  4,  tit.  24,  S  2;  Dig.  Lib.  80,  tit.  1, 1.  39,  §  7;  Big. 
Ub.  31,  tit.  2, 1.  67,  §8;  2  Domat,  B.  4, tit.  2,  §  S,  art.  4 ;  1  Smut.  396,  note ; 
Fothier  Fuid.  Ub.  SO,  tit.  1,  a.  126. 

*  Cod.  Lib.  6,  tit.  42, 1.  26. 

*  Mr.  Swantton'B  note  to  Dillon  e.  Farkei,  1  Si*uit.  S96. 

*  Mr.  Swanstoii'a  note,  1  Smuist.  397,  400,  401 ;  Bigland  e.  Huddleiton,  8 
Brown,  Ch.  Cu.  3S6,  note.  Belt's  editdon,  ud  his  aote  (3)  ;  Green  v.  Green,  9 
MeriT.  6ft ;  e.  o.  19  Tei.  665.  See  McEIfert  e.  gddef ,  2  Gill,  182 ;  Preaton  v. 
Jmtea,  9  Bur,  466 ;  Tieman  v.  Roland,  3  Hairia,  480.  It  ^ipean,  from  Ur. 
Swanaton'a  note  to  Dillon  «.  Parker  (1  Swauit  397 ;  id.  443,  444),  that  traoea 
of  the  interposition  of  courta  of  oquitj  can  be  found  aa  early  aa  the  rdga  of 
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bioe  (xmstitntes  ft  role  of  lav,  as  veil  as  of  equity ;  uiA  that  the 
reason  vlij  courtB  of  equity  are  more  firequently  called  upon  to 
consider  the  subject  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding at  law,  the  party  cannot  be  pat  to  elect.  In  order  to  en- 
ahle'A  court  of  law  to  enforce  the  principle,  the  party  must  either 
be  deemed  concluded,  being  bound  by  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  must  have  acted  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
deemed  concluded,  by  what  be  has  done ;  that  is  to  hare  elected. 
This  frequently  throws  the  jurisdiction  into  equity,  which  can 
compel  the  party  to  make  an  election,  and  not  to  leave  it  uncei^ 
tain  under  what  title  he  may  take.^  Whether  any  such  rule  of 
election  is  recognized  at  law  has  been  greatly  doubted  ;  although, 
in  casee  working  by  way  of  estoppel,  there  may  be  a  rule  some- 
times approaching  nearly  to  it.^ 

Qaeen  Elizabeth.  The  Baggestion  of  Lord  Hftrdwicke,  in  Boughton  v.  Bougbton 
(2  Tes.  14),  th&t  Noys  e.  Mordannt  (2  Vem.  C8I ;  B.  c.  Gilb.  £q.  2)  wbb  the 
fint  case,  is  undoubtedly  incorrect;  thongh  Sir  Thomas  Clarke  appeara  to 
have  held  the  same  opinion  in  Clarke  v.  Guiae  (2  Tea.  618) .  See  Mr.  Swan- 
■ton's  note  to  Dillon  e.  Parker,  1  Swanst.  S99,  and  Kaddifie  e.  Parkins  (6 
Dow,  149). 

■  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  2  Scb.  &  Lefr.  400. 

'  Mr.  Swanston,  in  his  learned  note  to  Grettoo  t>.  Haward,  1  Siranst.  42fi, 
not«  (a),  has  commented  on  this  subject  at  Urge.  It  is  bo  Taluable  a  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  that  I  have  Tentored  to  present  it  in  this  place.  Alter  citing 
the  passage  in  the  text,  from  Lord  Redesdale's  decision,  he  says  :  "  Lord  Ross- 
l;n  also  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  The  principle  of  these  cases  (cases  of  election) 
is  Teiy  clear.  The  application  is  more  freqaent  here;  but  it  is  recognized  in 
courts  of  law  every  day.  Tou  cannot  act,  yoii  cannot  (K>nie  forth  to  a  court  of 
justice,  cluming  in  repugiutnt  rights.'  2  Yes.  Jr.  696.  Lord  MansReld,  in  a 
judgment,  the  authority  of  which,  on  every  point,  has  been  strongly  questioned 
(Sugden  on  Powers,  498  et  •«$.),  professed  the  same  opinion.  4  T.  B.  743  n. 
See  Goodtitle  n.  Bailey,  Cowp.  597.  That  no  court  will  enforce  rights,  which  it 
recogniies  as  repugnant,  may  be  admitted,  probably,  for  an  universal  proposi- 
tion. But  eourts  which  difibr  in  t^  rights  that  they  recognize,  necessarily  differ 
in  the  recognition  of  repugnant^.  In  no  instance,  it  is  believed  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  anomalous  cases  last  dted),  has  a  court  of  law  adverted  to  a  clause, 
by  wluch  a  testator  assumes  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  his  devisee  in  favor  of  \ 
a  third  person,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  right  of  the  devisee  to  the  benefit  ' 
offered  by  the  will,  repugnant  to  his  right  to  retain  the  property,  of  which  that 
clause  purports  to  dispose.  It  is  obvious  tliat  such  a  clause,  proceeding  from  I 
one  who  is  not  the  owner,  cannot  transfer  the  legal  interest  in  the  property.  |  \ 
Being  distinct  and  unconnected,  without  words  or  necessary  implication  of  refer- 
ence, it  cannot  qualify  the  prior  clause  of  devise  as  a  condition.  Nor  can  it 
operate  by  estoppel  against  tiie  devisee,  no  party  to  the  will,  and  whose  title  to 
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[  *  §  1080  d.  In  a  late  case '  the  queetioD  of  the  competency  of 
persons  under  disabilitieB,  to  make  valid  elections  affecting  their 

liis  own  estate  ia  not  derived  from  the  teatator.  Failing,  therefore,  to  effect,  it 
■enreB  onlj  to  denote  the  purpose  of  its  Buthorit;;  and  becomes  the  peculiar 
subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity,  which,  in  administering  the  right* 
of  its  suitors,  by  enforcing  the  obligations  afibcting  their  conscience,  executM 
the  intention  in  which  those  obligations  originste.  The  instances  in  which  coarts 
of  law  hsTB  applied  the  maxim,  AUegana  amlraria  Hon  at  attdiendut,  are  In- 
stances of  iucousistent  titles,  whether  to  the  same  subject,  as  a  contemporaneona 
estate  for  life,  and  in  tail,  in  the  same  laud  (see  Jenkins,  Cent.  1,  Case  27)  ;  or 
the  claim  of  a  tenant  under  and  againat  his  landlord  (mentioned  by  Lord  Rosslyo, 

2  Ves.  Jr.  696)  ;  or  to  different  subjects,  as  dower  at  once  in  the  land  taken,  and 
in  the  land  given  in  exchange  (see  the  case  cited  3  Leon.  271,  Perk.  §  819}  ;  the 
assertion  of  one  title  being  incomplete  withont  a  negation  of  the  other-    It  ia  K 

I  maxim,  not  of  morality,  but  of  logic,  and  compels  election  between  claims,  in 
[  respect,  not  of  the  injustice,  but  of  the  technical  impracticabilltj  of  their  contem- 
I  poraneouB  assertion.  In  courts  of  law,  the  suitor  Is  permitted  to  assert  right* 
which,  BO  far  as  the  intention  of  the  parties  constitutea  repugnancy,  are  confessedly 
repugnant.  If  a  man  can  make  a  feofihient  in  fee  of  lands  or  tenements,  either 
before  or  after  marrisge,  to  the  use  of  the  husband  for  life,  and  after,  to  the  use 
of  A.  for  life,  and  then  to  the  useof  the  wife  for  life,  in  satisfaction  of  her  dower; 
this  b  no  jointure,  within  the  statute,  &a. ;  and  albeit  in  that  case  A.  should  die, 
leaving  the  husband,  and  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  entereth,  yet 
this  it  no  bar  of  her  dower,  but  she  shall  have  her  dower  also.  (Co.  Litt.  36  b, 
and  see  4  C.  2  6,  Wilmot's  Opinions,  p.  186;  9  Mod.  152.)  So,  if  A.  disseises 
fi.,  tenant  for  life,  or  in  fee,  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  afterwards  gives  the 
manor  of  Dale  to  B.  and  his  beirs,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  bis  rights  and  actions, 
which  he  has  in  or  for  the  manor  of  Dale,  which  B.  accepts ;  yet  B.  may  enter 
into  the  manor  of  Dale,  or  recover  It  in  any  real  action.  4  Co.  1  b.  No  legal 
principle  is  better  established  than  that  on  which  these  decisions  proceed,  name* 
ly,  that  a  freehold  right  shall  not  be  barred  by  collateral  satisfaction.    (Co.  Litt. 

3  b,  Doct.  Flac.  17.)  The  like  assertion  of  rights,  morally  repugnant,  has  been 
sanctionedinmanyof  the  cases  In  which  the  courts  have  overruled  a  plea  of  accord 
and  satisfaction  (see  Peyton's  case,  9  Co.  77 ;  Grymes  v.  BIoBeld,  Cro.  El.  541 ; 
Co.  Litt.  212) ;  the  plaintiff  being  permitted,  on  technical  grounds,  to  enforce  a 
claim  for  which  he  had  received  a  compensation.     A  devise  or  bequest  of  that 

\  which  is  not  the  property  of  the  testator,  is  void  at  law.  (Bransbye.  Grantham, 
Plowd.  625,  626 ;  Litt.  §  287 ;  Co.  Litt.  186  b ;  Perk.  §  626 ;  Godolph.  Orph. 
Leg.  R.  3,  ch.  6,  |  6 ;  Swinb.  on  Wills,  Pt.  3,  §  3,  n.  8,  |  5,  propr  efin.  §  6,  n. 
17;  Doct.  &  Stu.  1.  2,  ch.  25,  p.  126.)  'If  a  man  bequeath  to  one  another 
man's  horae,  in  the  law  of  the  realm  the  legacy  Is  void  to  all  intents,  and  he  to 
whom  the  legacy  is  made  shall  neither  have  the  horse  nor  the  value  of  the  horse.* 
(Id.  1.  S,  ch.  55,  p.  SOO ;  and  see  8  Co.  29  a.)  To  suppose  that  more  lavor 
would  be  shown  to  a  clause  in  a  deed,  purporting  to  pass  the  property  of  a 

>  [Barrow  e.  Barrow,  4  Kay  &  J.  409.] 
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title  to  real  estate,  ia  discussed  very  much  at  length  and  the  cases 
revised,  by  an  eminent  equity  judge,  Sir  William  Page  Wood, 
■tnnger,  would  be  to  contradict  the  established  principle  of  canatruction.  Being 
Toid,  thereof,  to  all  iatent^,  such  clause,  whether  Id  a  deed  or  in  a  will,  is  inop- 
entive  at  Uw,  either  for  transferring  the  subject,  or  for  qualifying  a  previous 
valid  gift.  To  convert  it  into  a  condition,  according  to  the  equitable  practice,  bj 
incorporation  with  a  distinct  clause,  to  which  in  terms  it  contains  no  reference, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  (he  rule,  that  conditions  imposed  by  the  particular  in- 
tention of  the  individnal  (as  distinguished  from  conditions  ibunded  in  the  nature 
of  the  relation  or  contract  between  the  parties,  and  bj  nl  deooiniuated  condi- 
tions in  law)  must,  conformably  to  the  feudal  principle  (Craig,  Jus.  Feud.  1,  S, 
dieg.  5,  §  4),  he  expressed.  Co.  Litt.  201  a.  Man}'  decisions  majbe  found  on 
tbe  qneaCion,  what  words,  annexed  to  the  clause  of  gift  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting it  with  a  distinct  clause,  constitute  a  condition.  Sxinientionead  affectum, 
which  ar«  sufficient  in  a  will  (Co.  Litt.  236  b),  are  not  sufficient  in  a  deed  (Co. 
Utt.  201  a).  But  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  has  a  court  at  law  inferred  a  condi- 
tion from  words  applicable  onlj  to  another  subject,  and  void  m^lheir  obvious 
■ense,  as  purporting  to  pass  an  estate  not  the  propertyof  the  author  of  the  clause. 
Hie  general  principle  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  repugnant  rights  is  illustrated 
b^the  decinons  on  the  concurrent  claims  to  jointare  and  to  dower.  The  Statute 
of  Uses  (27th  Hen.  VUI.  ch.  10)  having  transferred  I^e  legal  estate  to  the  utbii 
que  toe,  all  women,  then  married,  would  have  became  dowable  of  lands  held  to 
tbe  Dse  of  their  husbands,  retaining  their  title  to  lands  settled  on  them  in  jointure. 
To  prevent  this  injustice,  it  is,  hj  that  statute  (g  6}  declared,  that  a  woman  bav- 
ing  an  estate  in  jointure  with  her  husband  (five  spedee  of  which  are  enumerated) 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower.  And  a  subsequent  clause  (§  9)  reserves  to  the 
wife  a  right  to  refuse  a  jointure  assured  during  marriage.  (See  Wilmot's 
Odious,  p.  184  et  ttq.)  It  has  been  deddad,  that  the  speeiea  of  estates  eno- 
memted  are  proposed  only  as  examples ;  and  tlie  courts  have  in  construction 
extended  the  operation  of  the  statute  to  other  instances  within  its  principle, 
though  not  within  its  words.  Vernon's  case,  4  Co.  1-  B7  the  effect  of  this 
statute,  therefore,  no  widow  can  claim  both  jointure  and  dower;  jointure  before 
marriage  is  a  peremptory  bar  of  dower;  jointure  after  marriage,  she  has  an 
op^on  to  renounce.  Lord  Bedeidale,  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  eleo- 
tion  is  a  principle  of  law  (2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  461),  has  referred  to  8  Leonard.  27S. 
That  report  (which  is  cited  in  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  Dower,  B)  contains  only  die 
argument  of  Ggerton,  Solicitor  General.  But  the  case  (Bntler  v.  Baker)  is  fullj 
leported  in  3  Co.  25 ;  Foph.  87 ;  1  And.  348 ;  and  the  decision  proceeded  on 
the  construction  of  the  Statute.  The  passage  to  which  Lord  Redesdale  refers  (3 
Leon.  272  and  273)  is  no  more  than  a  dictum  of  Bgerton,  in  his  argument.  It 
is  bna,  however,  that  the  demandant,  in  a  writ  of  dower,  might  be  barred  bj 
plen  of  entry  and  acceptance  of  lauds  settled  in  jointure  aller  marriage  (Doctrina, 
Ftac.  p.  149).  See  the  form  of  pleading,  Co.  Eutr.  172  a.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  tbe  plea  is  fbunded  on  the  act  of  Hen.  VUI.  The  act  having  declared 
JMnture  a  bar  to  dower,  but  reserved  to  the  widow  the  option  of  refusing  a  joint- 
ore  made  after  marriage,  the  question  in  that  case  was,  ■  Whether  the  widow  bad 
accepted  or  refbsed  the  jointure  P '    If  she  had  not  refused,  under  the  9th,  she 

■4.  JIM,— TOL.  u.  21 
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The  concluBion  to  which  this  eminent  judge  came  is,  that  a  inar- 
ried  woman  can  elect  bo  as  to  aSect  her  interest  in  real  estate, 
without  deed,  acknowledged  according  to  the  requisite  formalities 
of  the  statute ;  and  that  where  she  has,  in  fact,  made  such  elec- 
tion upon  which  other  parties  have  acted,  the  court  can  order  a 
coureyance  accordingly,  the  ground  of  such  order  being  that  no 
married  woman  shall  avail  herself  of  hene&ts  arising  from  a  fraud. 
In  discussing  this  subject  the  learned  judge  relied  upon  Savage  v. 
Foster'  and  Gretton  n.  Haward,^  aa  fully  recc^uizing  the  rule 

wu  barred  of  dower  by  the  Gtb  aection.  The  acceptance  of  tbe  jointure  consti- 
tuting the  cue  there  specified,  the  widow  was  bfiircd,  not  bj  her  agreement,  but 
bf  the  (tatutc  (Dyer,  317  a).  And  it  is  abunduitly  clear  that  acceptance  alone, 
without  the  operatiou  of  the  statute,  would  not  have  formed  a  bar.  Vernon's 
case,  4  Co.  1 ;  Duchess  of  Somerset's  case.  Dyer,  97  6.  In  Gosling  p.  Warbur- 
ton  (Cro.  El.  12S,  reported  under  Tarious  names,  1  Leon.  1S6,  Owen,  IM),  also 
cited  by  Lord  Kedesdale,  and  also  referred  to  in  Eq.  Gas.  Ab.  ufiivupra,  a  reot- 
charge  was  devised  expressly  'in  recompeiue  of  dower.'  And  the  decision  es- 
tablishes only,  that  such  a  benefit  so  devised  is  a  jointnre  within  the  extended 
construction  of  the  statute,  and  cannot  be  cUimed  aAer  a  recovery  of  dower. 
The  series  of  decisions  under  this  statute  (the  only  instances  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  election  has  been  applied  at  law,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  application 
in  equity),  being  founded  expressly  on  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  in  contrast 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  constitute  (it  is  conceived)  a  conclusive  proof 
(hat  the  doctrine  of  election  is  equitable  only.  And  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
(Lacy  V.  Anderson,  ante)  in  which  the  equitable  doctrine  was  enforced,  ia  the 
case  of  a  copyhold  estate  devised  and  accepted,  in  satisfaction  of  dower,  which, 
not  being  either  within  the  strict  or  the  extended  import  of  the  statute,  a  jointure 
would  not  have  constituted  a  bar  at  law.  And  the  aid  of  equity  was  requisite,  to 
prevent  the  diaappointment  of  the  testator's  express  intention.  Accordingly, 
I  many  authorities  occur,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  election  ia  described  as  exclo- 
aively  equitable.  In  the  report  of  Noys  v.  Mordaunt,  hy  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  that,  '  although  the  three  daughters  shall  at  law  take  Ibeir 
proportion  of  the  entailed  lands,  aa  co-heirs  in  tail,  yet  the  eldest  daughter  in 
equity  shall  have  an  equivalent  out  of  the  fee-simple  lands.  (Rep,  in  Eq.  8.) 
Lord  Hardwicke  repeatedly  refers  to  that  case,  which  he  considered  the  first  of 
the  kind  as  founded  on  equity  (1  Veg.  306 ;  3  Bro.  P.  C.  edit.  Toml.  176,  179), 
a  benevolent  equity  (3  Atk.  715)  ;  and  describes  the  right  to  compel  election,  aa 
derived  from  an  equity  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (2  Atk.  629).  That  descrip- 
tion is,  in  subatance,  adopted  by  Lord  Eldon  (6  Dow,  179).  Lord  Chief  Justice 
De  Grey  has  accurately  distinguished  between  the  mode  of  indireclJy  disposing 
of  the  property  of  a  stranger  by  express  condition  at  law,  or  by  implied  condition 
in  equity  (8  Ves.  530) .  And  Lord  Commissioner  Eyrie  describes  the  practice 
of  putting  devisees  to  election,  as  a  strong  operation  of  a  court  of  equity  (4  Bro. 
C.  C.24;  1  Ves.  Jr.  623)." 

'  [•  9  Mod.  86.  '  1  Swanst.  413.  -' 
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upon  vhicli  be  acted ;  and  be  maintained,  that  tbe  views  of  Lord 
Eldon,  iu  Jackson  v.  Hobhouse,^  when  properly  considered,  could 
not  fairly  be  regarded  as  impugning  tbe  doctrine  for  which  he 
contended.  Tbe  proposition  here  maintained,  in  its  application  to 
tbe  caseB  of  married  women  and  infants,  and  all  others  laboring 
under  temporary  disabilities,  rendering  them  tbe  objects  of  judicial 
protection,  is  so  just  and  reasonable  that  we  should  be  surprised 
if,  with  proper  limitations  and  exceptions,  it  did  not  ultimately 
previul.  The  cases  of  Lassence  v.  Tieruey,^  and  Field  v.  Moore,* 
are  there  explained  and  made  consistent  with  tbe  decision  of  the 
learned  Vice  Chancellor. 

§  1080  &.  It  seems  courts  of  equity  will  not  aid  a  married  wo-  i 
man  in  giving  up  property  settled  upon  her,  with  restraint'  upon  '  , 

anticipation,  although  she  would  thereby  become  eiilltled  to  prop-  l/^  ^et^-n^ 
erty  of  much  greater  value.*  But  where  she  has  settled  at  the  /  VT^^  /» 
same  time,  but  by  different  instruments,  some  property  which  is 
settled  with  refifraint  upon  anticipation  and  some  without  that 
restraint,  and  subsequently  violates  the  rights  of  those  entitled  in 
remainder,  by  converting  the  entire  interest  in  a  portion  to  her 
own  use,  the  court  will  apply  tbe  property  settled  to  her  separate 
use,  without  such  restraint,  to  make  an  indenmity  to  those  enti- 
tled in  remainder.  It  was  held  that  she  could  not  in  any  way  so 
conduct  as  to  aflect  the  fund  which  bad  thus  been  put  beyond  her 
reach,  by  die  restraint  upon  anticipation.'} 

§  1081.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case  as  to  the 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  election  in  courts  of  law,  it  is  very 
certain  that  it  is  principally  enforced  in  courts  of  equity,  where, 
indeed,  the  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  party  to  make  an  election 
is  admitted  to  be  exclusive.  But,  independent  of  this  broad  and 
general  ground  of  jurisdiction,  tbe  doctrine  must  be  exclusively 
enforced  in  equity,  iu  all  cases  of  mere  trust  estates  ;  or,  where 
there  is  tbe  intervention  of  complicated  cross  equities  between 
dijierent  persons,  claiming  iu  different  degrees,  and  under  different 
limitations  and  titles  ;  or  where  conveyances  are  necessary  to  be 
decreed  ;  or  where  the  recompense  is  not  of  a  nature,  capable  of 

<  2  Merivale,  483.  *  1  M&cn.  it;  Gor.  fi5I. 

'  19  Beavtn,  176. 

*  EobinsoD  v.  Wheelwright,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  536.  See  also  Jackson  tr. 
Hobhocue,  2  Keriv.  483. 

•  Clive  B.  Carew,  6  Jor.  m.  e.  487 ;  b.  o.  28  L.  J.  h.  s.  685.] 
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being  applied  as  a  bar  at  law.  Thus  (to  put  a  plain  case),  at  the 
common  law  no  collateral  recompense,  made  in  satisfaction  of 
dower,  or  of  a  right  of  fi-eehold,  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  such 
right  of  freehold  or  of  dower.^  But,  in  equity,  it  would  be  clearlj 
held  obligator; ;  and  the  party  would  be  perpetually  enjoined 
against  asserting  the  title  at  law,  or  put  to  an  election,  as  the 
circumstauces  of  the  case  might  require." 

§  1082.  In  the  actual  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election, 
courts  of  equity  proceed  upon  principles,  which  are  wholly  ia- 
capable  of  being  enforced  in  the  like  manner  by  courts  of  law. 
Thus,  for  example,  suppose  a  case  of  election  under  a  will,  which 
'  disposes  of  other  property  of  a  devisee  ;  and  the  devisee  should 
'  elect  to  hold  his  own  property,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of  the 
devise  under  t)ie  will,  or  (as  the  compendious  phrase  is)  should 
elect  gainst  the  will ;  in  such  a  case,  it  is  clear,  that  tlie  party 
disappointed  of  hia  bequest  or  deviae  by  such  an  election,  would, 
at  law,  be  wholly  remediless.    The  election  would  terminate  all 
the  interest  of  the  parties  respectively  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
devise  to  them.    The  election  to  hold  his  own  estate  would,  of 
course,  maintain  the  original  title  of  the  devisee  ;  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  the  intended  benefit  in  the  estate  devised  to  him  would 
leave  the  same  to  fall  into  the  reeiduum  of  the  testator's  estate,  aa 
property  undisposed  of. 
f      §  1083.  But  tlie  subject  ia  contemplated  in  a  very  difihrent  l^ht 
'  i  by  courts  of  equity  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  such  an  election  to  take 
' '  against  the  inatrument,  courts  of  equity  will  treat  the  substituted 
devise,  not  as  an  extinguished  title,  but  as  a  trust  in  the  devisee 
for  the  benefit  of  the  disappointed  claimants,  to  the  amount  of 
their  interest  therein  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  tliey  will 
assume  jurisdiction  to  sequester  the  benefit  intended  for  the  re- 
,    fractory  donee,  in  order  to  secure  compensation  to  those  whom  his 
election  disappoints." 

g  1084.  The  reasoning,  by  which  this  doctrine  is  snstained,  has 
been  stat«d  by  Sir  William  Grant,  in  bis  usual  clear  and  felicitooa 

'  Co-Litt.  36  6;  1  Swanst.  426,  427,  note;  aitU,  §  1080,  noto  (4). 

■  Ibid. ;  Lawreuca  v.  Lawrence,  2  Vera.  866,  and  Ur.  Baitbbj'i  Dot«  (I) ;  1 
SwuiBt.  aS8,  note. 

■  Gretton  v.  JiKwui,  1  Swuuton,  441,  note;  Green  v.  Green,  2  Herir. 
66 ;  B.  c.  19  Vet,  66fi ;  Fnltene^  v.  Lord  Darliagton,  cited  in  Green  v.  Green,  3 
Ueriv.  99,  94,  ud  in  Cawk  v.  Fultenej,  2  Vea.  Jr.  660. 
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manner.    *'  If, "  Baid  he,  **  the  vill  is  in  other  respects  so  framed   t 
as  to  create  a  case  of  election,  then  not  only  is  the  estate  given  to    ' 
the   heir   nnder   an   implied  condition  that  he  shall  conGrm  the 
vhole  of  the  irill ;  but,  in  contemplation  of  eqnit;,  the  testator 
means,  in  case  the  condition  shall  not  bo  complied  with,  to  give 
the  disappointed  dovisees  out  of  the  estate,  over  which  lie  had  a 
power,  a  benefit,  correspondent  to  that  which  they  are  deprived  of 
by  such  noQ-compIiance.     So  that  the  devise  is  read,  aa  if  it  were  .' 
to  the  heir  absolutely,  if  he  coufirm  the  will ;  if  not,  then  in  trust  ^ 
for  the  disappointed  devisees,  as  to  so'much  of  the  estate  given  to  ' 
him  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  estate  intended  for  tliem." '    ^ 

§  1085.  Another  point  has  arisen  in  equity  (and  which  indeed, 
must  be  deemed  one,  which  could  arise  only  in  equity),  and  that 
is,  whether  a  devisee,  electing  against  the  will,  thereby  forfeits  the 
whole  ~oT  tlie  Henefit  proposed  for  him,  or  so  much   only  as  is 
requisite  to  compensate,  by  an  equivalent,  those  claimants  whom  ^^j^Z^^*^ 
he  Has  SSappoTnted  ;  so  that  he  may  entitle  himself  to  the  surplus.    ^^_0-2f 
In  other  words,  does  such  an  election  induce  an  absolute  for-    i^ 
feiture,  or  only  impose  an  obligation  on  the  renouncing  party  to 
indemnify  the  .clwmants  whom  he  disappoints  ?     Tliere  is  to  be 
found  in  the  authorities  much  contrariety  of  opinion,  incidentally 
expressed,  upon  this  point.    But  the  fair  result  of  the  modern 
leading  decisions  is,  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  not  an  absolute    ' 
forfeiture ;  but  there  is  a  duty  of  compensation  (at  least  where  the 
case  admits  of  compensation)  ,  or  its  equivalent;^  and  that  the   ' 

'  Welby  e.  Welby,  3  V«b.  A  Be»in.  190. 191. 

*  See  Tibbiti  e.  TibbiU,  19  Ves.  662,  663 ;  s.  c.  3  Meriv.  96.  Dote  a.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Gre«a  v.  Green,  19  Ves.  p.  667,  took  a  distinction  between  cases  of 
«l«ction  arising  under  deeds  and  those  arising  under  wills,  and  said:  "  I  have 
looked  into  &11  tbe  text- writers,  the  cases  reported,  and  in  all  manuscripts  of 
wbicb  they  are  in  possession,  to  see  bow  far  tbe  doctrine  of  this  court  is  settled, 
whetber  election  requires  the  party  to  give  up  the  whole,  or  only  to. make  com- 
peniation  for  that  which  he  does  ikot  permit  to  go  according  to  the  instrument 
■gkinrt  which  he  claims.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  as  it  is  to  be 
collected  from  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  case* ;  the  tex,t  in  aome  aaserting  that  tbe 
'party  must  abide  by  the  instnimeDt  in  tola ;  in  others,  according  to  the  language 
of  Iiord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  in  Fulteney  c.  Lord  Darlington, 'that  the  devised 
interest  is  to  be  sequestered,  until  satisfaction  is  made  to  the  disappointed  devisee. 
It  i*  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  ciues  except  one,  Bigland  c.  Huddleston,  the 
qneatioD  arose  upon  wills,  affecting  title  under  other  instruments.  But  in  that 
case,  although  it  was  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  election  does  not  apply  to  a 
deed,  it  WM  determined  that  it  does.    And  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
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surplus,  after  such  compensation,  does  not  devolve  upon  the  heir 
OS  a  residuum  undisposed  of  by  the  will,  but  belongs  to  the  donee ; 
the  purpose  being  satisfied  for  which  alone,  courts  of  equity  vill 
control  his  legal  right.'  In  this  respect,  tlie  doctrine  of  courts  of 
tbe  party,  faaving  some  other  interest,  sought  to  be  affected  hy  the  deed,  miut 
eithergive  np  altogether  irbat  be  is  to  tAkeunderiC,  or  most  abide  by  italtogetber. 
When  it  is  settled  that  tlie  principle  of  election  does  not  apply  to  a  deed,  as  it  is 
a  contract  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  compensation  only  is  to  b«  made.  In  this 
inctance,  tJie  defendant's  father,  on  his  marriage,  agrees  to  settle  the 
Lanford  estate,  and  makes  other  provisions,  thereby  becoming  a  purchaser  of 
the  estate  of  his  irife ;  and,  being  tenant  in  tail,  be  did  not  effectually  convey  by 
suffering  a  recovery.  The  question  in  equity,  therefore,  ia,  whether  the  loii 
shall  take  his  mother's  estate,  without  making  good  that  eontract  under  vrhich 
bis  mother's  estate  was  purchased.  And  I  incline  to  think  that,  electing  against 
a  settlement,  be  is  bound  to  give  up  the  whole  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  it,  and  not  merely  to  make  compensation.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible,  aatiafactorily,  to  settle  this  question  without  doing  that  which  I  find 
impossible,  and  which,  under  the  present  pressure  of  business,  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  Registers,  to  enable  me  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  court,  as  it 
appears  in  the  reports,  by  looking  at  the  decrees;  but  my  present  opinion, 
subject  to  contradiction  upon  such  a  search,  and  to  what  may  be  nrged  on  hear- 
ing the  cause,  ia,  that  a  man,  claiming  under  a  marriage  settlement,  is  a  purchaser 
under  it ;  and,  if  he  will  not  give  the  price  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  paid  at 
his  cost,  he  cannot  take  under  it ;  and,  therefore,  this  defendant  mnst  give  up 
altogether  tfae  estates  comprised  in  this  settlement,  if  he  chooses  to  insist  on  hi* 
title  to  the  Lawford  estate.  In  one  of  the  latest  cases,  Thellusaon  c.  Woodford 
where  this  doctrine  is  very  ably  discussed,  it  is  laid  down  generally,  that  a  person 
shall  not  claim  an  interest  under  an  instrument,  without  giving  full  effect  to  that 
instrument,  as  far  as  he  can  ;  and,  therefore,  having  an  interest  under  s  will 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  disposition,  where  it  is  in  his  power,  and  yet 
take  under  the  w!ll;  the  principle  of  election  being  plain  and  intelligible,  that, 
if  a  person  being  about  to  dispose  of  his  own  property,  includes,  in  hia  dispo- 
sition, either  from  mistake  or  not,  property  of  another,  on  implication  arises  that 
the  benefit  under  that  will  shall  be  taken  upon  the  terms  of  giving  effect  to  the 
whole  disposition.  That  was  upon  a  will ;  yet  there  ia  snthority  enough  to  say, 
that,  in  that  case,  the  party  ia  only  to  give  up  sufficient  to  compensate  those  who 
are  disappointed ;  but  my  difficulty  on  a  marriage  settlement  is,  that  it  oper- 
ates a  contract  by  the  parties  for  all  who  are  to  take  under  it ;  and  how  one  shall 
take  the  subject  and  retain  the  price.  I  donbt  whether  the  principle  stated  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  ■  that  the  equity  of  this  court  is  to  sequester  the  de- 
vised interest  quouaqut,  until  satisfaction  ia  made  to  the  disappointed  devisee,' 
can  apply  to  such  a  cose  as  this.  Is  it  possible,  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  say,  that, 
where  a  roan  purchaaea  his  wife's  estate  fpr  the  issne  of  the  marriage,  big  son 
riiall  be  permitted  to  withhold  the  price,  and  disappoint  that  contract  of  which 
he  takes  the  benefit?  "  But  see  Mr.  Belt's  note  to  Freke  d.  Lord  Barrington,  3 
Bro.  Ch.  285,iiote(3). 

>  Hr.  Swanston's  note  in  Gretton  v.  Haward,  1  Swanst.  433 ;  Green  v.  Green, 
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equity  diSbra,  or  has  been  Bnppoeed  to  diSer,  from  that  laid  down 
in  the  civil  law.  lu  that  law  (it  is  said)  an  election  against  the 
will  amounts  to  an  absolute  renunciation  and  forfeiture  of  all  the 
bounty  given  by  the  will ;  and  compeusatioD  to  the  disappoiuted 
claimants  ia  unknown.' 

2  Meriv.  93 ;  Tibbitts  v.  TibbiUa,  2  Meriv.  96,  note ;  B.  c.  Jacob,  817 ;  I  Pow- 
ell OD  E>eTises,  by  Jsrroan,  435  and  note.  This  note  of  Mr.  Swaneton  eontuoi 
an  elaborate  review  of  all  the  leading  dicta  lod  authoritjea;  and  aettles  down 
into  the  doctrine  stated  io  tbe  test.  See  also  Fulteney  v.  Dartington,  cited  in 
Ladf  Ca*an  t.  Fultenejr,  2  Yes.  Jr.  660,  and  1  Swanst.  438,  note,  and  Lord 
Rosdjn's  judgment  in  3  Vei.  Jr.  560 ;  Welbj  v.  Welby,  2  Vea.  &  Beam.  190, 
191 ;  Ranclyfie  c.  Parkyns.  6  Dow,  149 ;  Daahwood  t>.  Peyton,  18  Vea.  49  (a)  ; 
Rich  f.  Cockell,  9  Yea.  379;  1  Powell  on  DoTises,  by  Jarman,  435,  and  not«; 
Ker  e.  Wauchope,  1  Bligb,  1.  From  what  haa  been  stated  by  Swanston  in  a 
preceding  note  (1  Swanst.  896,  note),  the  civil  law  is,  in  bis  view,  different;  tbo 
election  against  the  will  being  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  bounty  of  the  testator. 
Hr.  Sugden  (Sugden  on  Powers,  cb.  6,  §  2,  p.  380,  381,  3d  edit.)  inaisls,  that 
the  true  rale  in  the  English  law  ia,  or  should  be, .the  same. 

'  Ante,  §  1079.  Mr  Swanston's  note  to  Dillon  v.  Parker,  1  Swanst.  396,  397. 
Tbe  propriety  of  this  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity,  in  regard  to  both  points, 
admits  of  a  most  ample  vindication,  however  artificial  it  may  at  first  eeem  upon  a 
superficial  survey.  It  bas  been  expounded  and  vindicated  by  the  same  learned 
writer  in  a  masterly  commentary;  and  bis  language  scarcely  admits  of  abridg- 
ment, without  injury  to  its  force.  "  Assumiag,"  saya  he,  "  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  equitable  only,  tbe  in€!cUoD  of  forfeiture  on  a  devisee,  electing  to  take 
against  tbe  will,  beyond  tbe  extent  of  compensation  to  those  wbom  bis  election 
disappoints,  would  be  inconsistent  with  tbe  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  rests. 
By  tbe  assumption,  the  devise  of  the  testator's  properly  baa  vested  tbe  legal  ee- 
tate  in  the  devisee.  But  a  court  of  equity  (in  tbe  contemplation  of  which  his 
conscience  is  affected  by  the  implied  condition),  ioterfering  to  control  his  legal 
right,  for  tbe  purpose  of  executing  tbe  intention  of  tbe  testator,  is  justified  in  its 
interference,  so  far  only  as  that  purpose  requires.  In  tbe  common  case  of  elec- 
tion to  take  against  a  will,  containing  a  deviae  of  the  property  of  tbe  teatator  to 
hia  heir,  and  a  second  devise  of  tbo  property  of  the  heir  to  a  stranger,  the  ez- 
preas  intention  of  tbe  testator,  that  tbe  heir  should  enjoy  the  subject  of  the  first 
devise,  and  the  stranger  the  subjeLl  of  the  second,  is  defeated  by  tbo  refusal  of 
the  heir  to  convey  tbe  latter.  And  a  court  of  equity,  therefore,  restrains  Lim  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  first,  tjll  the  condition,  under  which,  in  tbe  contemplation 
of  that  court,  it  was  conferred  on  him  ia  eatiefied.  Tbe  intention  of  the  testator 
having  become  impracticable  in  the  prescribed  form,  is  executed  by  approxima- 
tion, or,  in  the  technical  phrase,  a/  pra.  The  devise  to  the  stranger,  rendered 
foid  as  a  gift  of  the  specific  subject,  is  effectuated  as  a  gift  of  value,  and  effectu- 
ated at  tbe  expenie  of  the  heir  by  whose  interference  its  strict  purport  has  been 
deleated.  By  this  arrangement,  the  intention  of  tbe  testator  in  favor  of  tbe 
stranger,  though  defeated  in  form,  is,  in  substance,  accomplished ;  bis  intention, 
in  favor  of  the  heir,  equally  express,  remains  to  be  considered.    If  the  value  of 
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§  1086.  Id  regard  to  the  point,  when  an  election  ma;  be  insisted 
on,  or  not,  ever;  thing  must  (it  is  obTious)  depend  upon  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  [mrticular  will ; '  and  it  ie  difficult,  therefore,  to  la; 
down  man;  general  rules  on  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand  it 
ma;  be  stated,  that,  in  order  to  raise  a  case  of  election  tliere  most 
be  a  clear  intention,  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  testator,  to  gi?e 

the  Mttte  retuned  bj  the  heir  exceeds  the  ralue  of  the  estate  designed  for  hiit>i 
hia  own  act  U  hie  indemnity.  The  benefit  which  he  enjoys  transcends  Ibe  inten- 
tioD  of  the  teatatoT.  But  if  the  value  of  the  estate  of  which  tlie  court  depriT«i 
him  esteeda  the  valae  of  the  estate  of  whii.-h  he  deprives  the  devisee,  what  disposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  the  surplus  P  Considered  as  a  gift  of  value  (and.  on  that  prin- 
ciple the  equitable  airangeiueDt  is  fonoded),  the  devise  to  the  stranger  entitles 
him  to  an  equal  amount;  but  is  no  authority  for  bestowing  on  him  more.  And 
the  undisputed  intention  of  the  testator  being,  that  the  subjects  of  both  derises 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  heir  and  the  devisee,  what  is  not  transferred  to  the 
devisee  must  remain  with  the  heir.  A  court  of  equity,  which  assumes  jurisdiction 
to  miligate  the  rigOr  of  legal  conditions,  and  substitute  for  a  formal,  a  substan- 
tial performance,  would  act  wiih  little  consistency  in  enforcing,  by  the  technical 
doctrine  of  forfeiture,  to  the  eventual  disappointment  of  the  testator's  intention, 
a  condition,  not  expressed  in  the  will,  but  supplied  by  the  construction  of  Ihe 
oonrt  for  the  single  purpose  of  executing  that  presumed  intention.  In  the 
instance  of  pecuniary  claims,  the  question  can  scarcely  arise ;  since  in  a  dioice 
between  two  sums  of  money,  no  probible  motive  exists  for  electing  the  smaller. 
But,  supposing  that  ease,  as  a  gill  to  a  stranger  of  tbe  benefit  of  a  settlcmaiti 
nnder  which  the  heir  of  the  testator  was  entitled  to  £1,000,  and  a  bequest  of 
£5,000  to  the  heir,  and  election  by  him,  to  take  under  the  settlement;  by  the 
deduction  of  £1,000  from  the  bequest,  in  satisfaction  of  the  disappointed  legatee, 
and  by  payment  to  the  heir  of  the  remaining  £4,000,  together  with  the  sum  due 
nnder  the  settlement,  the  intention  of  the  testator  would  be  executed  in  sub- 
Btsnce,  though  not  in  form.  The  heir  would  take  £5,000,  and  the  legalae 
£1,000.  By  any  other  arrangement  that  intention,  which  must  ineritably  be 
violated  in  form,  would  be  substantially  defeated.  The  case  of  specific  gif^  may, 
indeed,  involve  some  difficulty  of  apprecia^on,  by  the  existence  of  local  attach* 
ments,  wliich  admit  neither  accurate  estimation  nor  adequate  compensation.  But 
it  is  on  the  principle  of  apprectalion  that  the  court  interferes,  to  transfer  to  one 
party  that  which  is  expressly,  and,  at  law,  eCfectually  given  to  another.  And 
the  difficulty  has  been  repeatedly  encountered.  Should  any  case  present  imped- 
iments of  this  nature,  practicallj'  insurmountable,  the  doctrine  of  compensation 
might  become,  in  tliat  instance,  inapplicable ;  but  would  not  for  that  reason  cease 
to  be  the  general  rule  of  the  court.  By  the  doctrine  of  compensation,  and  the 
process  of  sequestration  for  executing  it  (though  justly  described  as  a  strong 
operation),  theintenLion  of  the  testator  is,  so  far  as  circumstances  admit,  effected. 
By  the  doctrine  of  forfeiture,  that  intention  woald  be  defeated."  1  Swanst.  note, 
p.  441,442. 

■  See  Thompson  e.  Thompson,  3  Strobhart,  48 ;  McElfreah  e.  Sdiely,  S 
GiU,  183. 
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that  wliich  is  not  his  property.^  A.  mere  recital  ia  a  vill,  that  A. 
is  entitled  to  certain  property,  but  not  declaring  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  give  it  to  hico,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion of  his  iuteulion  to  raise  an  election.^  So,  if  a  debtor,  by  his 
will,  should  recite  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  erroneously  calcu- 
late the  sum,  and  direct  the  payment  of  it,  and  also  should  be- 
queath to  the  creditor  a  legacy ;  in  such  a  case,  the  creditor 
would  not  be  put  to  bis  election.  But  he  might  claim  both,  and 
dispute  tlie  calculation  of  the  amount ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  testator  did  not  mean  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  actual  debt.^ 

§  1087.  Upon  the  same  ground,  a  case  of  election  cannot  ordi- 
narily arise  where  properi,y  is  devised  in  general  terms ;  as,  a  d^ 
vise  of  "  all  my  real  estate  in  A..,"  which  estate  is  subject  to  the, 
claims  of  a  devisee  or  legatee ;  for  it  is  not  apparent  that  lie  meant 
to  dispose  of  any  property  but  what  was  strictly  his  own,  subject 
to  that  charge. 

§  1087  a.  Upon  similar  grounds,  where  a  testatrix  gave  a  leg- 
acy to  B.,  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  upon  the  estate,  he  having, 
at  the  time,  a  claim  upon  the  testatrix,  in  respect  to  a  legacy  un- 
der tlie  will  of  C,  it  was  held,  that  evidence  of  there  being  no 
other  claim  by  B.  against  the  testatrix,  was  inadmissible ;  and  that 
B.  was  not,  therefore,  compellable  to  elect  between  tlie  benefit  un- 
der the  will  of  the  testatrix,  and  that  of  0.*  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  decision  is,  that  the  language  of  the  testatrix  did  not,  by 
any  means,  clearly  point  to  any  extinguishment  of  the  claim  under 
the  will  of  C,  and  might  well  be  satisfied  by  supposing  it  used 
solely  with  reference  to  any  claims  ex  directo  against  her  estate. 

[*§  1087  b.  Where  a  residuary  devise  of  real  estate  was  ^ven 
in  lieu  and  discharge  of  all  debts  due  from  the  testator  to  the  dev- 
isee, who  died  intestate  three  days  after  the  testator,  it  was  held, 
as  between  the  heir  and  executor  of  the  devisee,  that,  it  not  being 
manifestly  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  devisee  to  retein  the  devised 
estate,  the  court  could  not  presume  a  disclaimer  by  her;  conse- 
quently the  heir  was  entitled  to  the  estate,  and  the  debte  were  dis- 

'  Atlome]'  General  v.  £arl  of  Lonsdale,  1  Sim.  106. 

*  D&sfavrood  V.  Peyton,  18  Yei.  41 ;  Forreater  v.  Cotton,  Ambler,  388 ;  s.  c. 
1  £deo,  682,  636,  and  note  (c)  ;  Blake  v.  Bunbniy,  1  Tea.  Jr.  616,  623. 

•  Clarke  o.  Guiae,  2  Ve«.  617,  618. 

<  Diion  V.  Samson,  3  Tonnge  &  Coll.  666. 
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charged.'  Bat  the  court  intimate  that  they,  might  have  presumed 
a  disclaimer,  if  it  had  appeared  to  be  manifestly  for  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  devisee  to  retain  the  estate.  Where  the  testator  be- 
queathed property  in  stocks,  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  wife,  to  his  brothers,  and  also  made  a  provision  for 
his  wife,  it  was  held  that  the  wife  was  put  to  her  election  in  regard 
to  the  stocks.^  Where  an  inchoate  settlement  between  husband 
and  wife  of  the  wife's  estate,  accruing  during  coverture,  is  in 
part  carried  iuto  effect  during  his  life,  the  settlement  not  being 
binding,  is  nevertheless  valid  as  far  as  carried  into  effect,  at  the 
election  of  the  wife  after  the  husband's  decease.  But  if  she  elect 
not  to  perform  her  covenant,  she  cannot  claim  any  benefit  under 
the  settlement.'] 

,  §  1088.  Again,  if  a  testator  should  bequeath  property  to  bis 
wife,  manifestly  with  the  intention  of  its  being  in  satisfaction  of  her 
dower,  it  would  create  a  case  of  election.*  But  such  an  intention 
must  bo  clear  and  free  from  ambiguity.  And  it  will  uot  bo  in- 
ferred from  the  mere  fact  of  the  testator's  making  a  general  dis- 
position of  all  his  property,  although  he  should  give  his  wife  a 
legacy  ;  for  he  might  intend  to  give  only  what  was  strictly  his  own, 
subject  to  dower.  There  is  no  repugnancy  in  such  a  devise  or  be- 
quest to  lier  title  to  dower.'  Besides,  the  right  to  dower  being  in 
itself  a  clear  legal  right,  an  intent  to  exclude  that  right  by  a  vol- 
untary gift  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  either  by  express  words,  or 
by  clear  and  manifest  implication.  In  order  to  exclude  it,  the  in- 
strument itself  ought  to  contain  some  provision,  inconsistent  with 
the  operation  of  such  legal  nght.'    So,  the  mere  gift  of  an  annuity 

'  [  •  Hwris  V.  WatktM,  2  Kay  ft  J.  473. 

*  GroBvenor  «.  Dnraton,  2fi  Be&vin,  97. 

*  Andereon  v.  Abbott,  23  Beavui,  467.] 

*  3  Wooddea.  L«ct  119,  p.  493 ;  Arnold  v.  Eemstead,  Ambler.  466 ;  b.  c.  3 
Edeo,  237,  and  note,  and  cues  therein  cited;  1  Eq.  Abridg.  218,  B.  1,  pi.  1; 
Tillareal  f.  Galway,  Ambler,  682 ;  s.  c.  1  Bro.  Ob.  292,  notes ;  TulleT  p.  Yates, 
8  Paige,  325. 

'  Ibid, ;  Frenck  o,  Davies,  2  Ves.  Jr.  676.  677 ;  Lawrence  r.  Lavrrencc,  2 
Tern.  366,  and  Raithby's  note ;  1  Swanst.  398,  note ;  Greatores  v.  Gary,  6  Tes. 
616 ;  Eitsan  v.  Eitson,  Free,  Ck.  362 ;  Foster  v.  Cook,  3  Bro.  Ch.  S47 ;  Fuller 
V.  Yatei,  8  Paige,  326. 

*  Birmingftam  r.  Kirwan,  S  Sch.  ft  hete.  462,  463.  See  alto  Pearson  e.  Peai^ 
•on,  1  Bro.  Ch.  292,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note ;  Norcott  v.  Cordon,  14  Sim.  268 ;  Lord 
Dorchester  v.  Earl  of  Effingham,  Cooper,  Eq.  319 ;  3  Wooddes,  Lect.  69,  p.  403 ; 
4  Kent.  Comm.  Lect.  £6,  p.  67,  68.     In  Harrison  v.  Harrison  (I  Keen,  767), 
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by  the  testator  to  his  widow,  although  charged  iipoii  all  his  prop- 
erty, is  uot  sufficient  to  put  her  to  her  election  between  that  and 

Lord  Langdale  aaid :  "Tbe  principle  applJcabletocuesorihiii  kind  is.  that  where 
a  tertator  makes  provition  for  hia  widoir  out  of  his  real  estates,  she  will  not  be 
excluded  from  dower,  unless  the  enjoyment  of  dower,  together  with  the  provision 
made  by  the  will,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  testator,  as 
it  is  to  be  rolletted  from  the  language  of  the  will.  The  application  of  this  prin- 
tnple  hw  freqnentl/  occasioned  conaiderable  difficulty,  and  the  cases  are  some- 
what conflicting.  A  rent-charge  to  a  wife  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  bar  of  dower 
in  the  absence  of  circumstance*  showing  an  intention  to  exclude  her  from  it" 
Lord  Redesdale's  remarks  also  on  this  point,  in  Birmingham  o.  Kirwan.  2  Sch. 
&  Lefr.  453,  deserve  to  be  cited  at  large.  "  The  principle,"  says  he,  "  then, 
that  tbe  wife  cannot  hare  both  dower  and  what  in  given  in  lieu  of  dower,  being 
acknowledged  at  law,  as  well  as  in  equity,  the  only  question  in  such  esses  must 
be,  whether  tbe  provision  alleged  to  have  been  given  in  satisfaction  of  dower, 
was  BO  given  or  not.  If  tbe  provision  results  from  contract,  the  question  will  be 
rimplj  whether  that  was  part  of  the  contract.  But  if  the  provision  be  volunCarj, 
a  pure  gif^,  the  intention  must  either  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  gid.  or  must 
be  inferred  from  tbe  terms  of  it.  It  is  however,  to  be  collected  from  all  the  cases, 
that,  OS  the  right  to  dower  is  in  itself  a  clear  legal  right,  an  intent  to  exclude  that 
right  by  voluntary  gift  must  be  demonstrated  either  by  express  words,  or  by  clear 
and  manifest  implication.  If  there  be  any  thing  ambiguous  or  doubtful;  if  the 
court  cannot  say,  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  to  exclude ;  then,  the  averment, 
that  the  gifl  was  made  in  lien  of  dower,  cannot  be  supported.  And  to  make  a 
cue  of  election,  that  is  necessary ;  for  a  gjf^  ia  to  bo  taken  as  pure  until  a  condi- 
tion appear.  This  I  take  to  be  the  ground  of  all  tliedeciaione.  Hitchen  t).  Hitch- 
en,  Prec.  Ch.  133,  proceeds  clearly  on  this  ground  {  and  all  the  cases  seem  to 
have  followed  it.  And  the  only  question  made  in  all  the  cases  is,  whether  an  in- 
tention, not  expressed  by  apt  words,  could  be  collected  from  the  lerma  of  the  In- 
atrumenC  Cases  of  this  description  can  be  uaed  only  to  ssaist  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  deciding  what  may  be  deemed  sufficient  manifeatation  of  intention. 
And  the  result  of  all  the  cases  of  implied  intention  seems  to  be,  that  the  instrument 
must  contain  some  proviaion,  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  demand 
a  third  of  the  lands,  to  be  act  out  by  metes  and  bounds,"  &c.  In  Fuller  r.  Yates, 
8  Paige,  325,  32B.  329,  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth  said:  "The  right  of  dower 
being  a  legal  right,  the  wife  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  testamentary  disposition 
in  her  fiiTor,  so  as  to  put  her  to  an  election,  unless  the  testator  has  manifested  hia 
intention  to  deprive  her  of  her  dower,  either  by  express  words  or  necessary  im- 
plication. It  is  not  pretended,  in  this  case,  that  the  language  of  the  will,  in  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  for  the  wife,  are  at  all  inconsistent  with  her  claima  to  dower, 
in  the  residue  of  the  testator's  real  estate.  The  cases  on  the  subject  of  implied 
manifestation  of  intention  to  exclude  the  right  of  dower,  appear  to  establish  this 
principle,  that  to  pat  the  wife  to  her  election,  the  will  must  contain  provisions 
which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  her  claim  of  dower  in  the  particular  portion  of 
the  estate  as  to  which  the  claim  of  dower  is  made."  Mr.  Eden's  note  to  Arnold 
t>,  Kemitead,  2  Eden,  2S7,  is  very  valuable  on  this  subject. 
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dower,  even  although  the  will  contains  a  gift  of  the  whole  of  the 
teatator'B  real  estate  to  another  person.'  So,  the  gift  of  a  portion 
of  hifl  real  estate  to  hia  widow,  for  life  or  during  widowhood,  is  not 
sufficient  to  put  her  to  an  election  as  to  the  residue  of  bis  real  eB> 
tate.'    Tlie  reason  is  the  same  in  all  these  cases. 

[*  §  1088  a.  In  the  late  case  of  Bending  v.  Bending,'  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wife's  duty  to  elect  between  a  provision  in  the  will  of 
the  husband  and  her  right  of  dower,  is  examined  at  great  length, 
and  the  conclusion  reached,  that  the  law  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
at  tlie  present  day,  is  that  laid  down  by  Lord  Redesdale,*  that  if 
you  find  any  thing  in  the  will  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  asser- 
tion on  the  widow's  part  of  her  right  to  have  one-third  of  the  land 
set  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  that  raises  a  case  of  election.  The 
rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Thuriow,  in  Poster  v.  Cook,*  is  that  where 
the  testator  says,  "  I  give  all  my  estate,"  he  does  not  mean  to  give 
his  wife's  estate,  which  her  right  of  dower  is.  And  Lord  Alvanley, 
in  Strahan  v.  Sutton,"  intimates  an  opinion  that  there  must  appear 
from  the  will  a  clear  purpose  not  to  give  the  devise,  in  addition  to 
dower,  in  order  to  put  the  wife  to  her  election.  And  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  when  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  Hall  v.  Hill,^  held  that 
to  put  tlie  wife  to  her  election,  there  must  be  a  clear  repugnance 
between  the  devise  to  the  wife  and  her  right  to  have  dower  set  out 
by  metes  and  bounds.  Tliis  may  now  fairly  be  regarded  as  tlie 
settled  rule  of  Uie  English  equity  law  upon  the  subject.^] 

§  1089.  It  is  upon  a  similar  ground,  that  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion has  been  held  not  to  be  applicable  to  cases,  where  the  testator 
has  some  present  interest  in  the  estate  disposed  of  by  him,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  hia  own.  In  such  a  case,  unless  there  is  an  in- 
tention clearly  manifested  in  the  will,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
a  demonstration  plain,  or  necessuy  implication  on  his  part,  to  dis- 
pose of  tlie  whole  estate,  including  the  interest  of  third  persons,  he 

'  Holdich  V.  Holdich,  2  T.  &  Coll.  New  R.  18,  21,  22.  ■  Ibid. 

'  [•  3  Kay  &  Johnson,  267. 

'  Birmingham  v.  Kirwtn  2  Sch.  ft  Le&.  449. 

'  3  Brown's  C.  G  347.  '3  Vewy.  249. 

»  1  Dm.  &  Warren,  107. 

•  Ellis  V.  Lewis,  3  Hare,  310.  Opinion  of  Vice-Chaacellor  WigiMi,  id.  313, 
815 ;  Chalmers  r.  Storil,  2  Tea.  ft  B.  222 ;  Dickaon  r.  Robinson,  Jac.  £03 ;  Bob- 
eitir.  Stnitli,  IS.  ft  Stn.  619;-Gib«on().  Gibson,  1  Drawry,  42.] 
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tDI  be  presumed  to  inteDd  to  dispose  of  that  whioh  he  might  lav- 
fully  dispose  of,  and  of  no  more.^ 

§  1090.  Other  exceptions  may  easily  be  put  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  election.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should,  hj  his  will, 
give  a  child,  or  other  person,  a  legacy  or  portion,  in  lieu  or  satis- 
fikclaon  of  a  particular  thing  expressed,  that  would  not  exclude 
him  from  other  benefits,  although  it  m^ht  happen  to  be  contrary 
to  the  will ;  for  courts  of  equity  will  not  construe  it,  as  meant  in 
lieu  of  every  thing  else,  when  the  testator  has  said  it  is  in  lieu  of 
a  particular  thing.* 

§  1091.  Again :  if  a  legatee  should  decline  one  benefit  charged 
with  a  portion,  given  him  by  a  will,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  de- 
cline another  benefit,  unclogged  with  any  burden,  given  him  by  the 
same  will.^  So,  if  a  legatee  cannot  obtain  a  particular  benefit,  de- 
signed for  him  by  a  will,  except  by  contradicting  some  part  of  it, 
he  will  not  be  precluded  by  such  contradiction,  from  claiming  other 
benefits  under  it.  The  ground  of  all  these  exceptions  is,  that  it  is 
not  apparent,  from  the  face  of  the  will,  tb&t  the  testator  meant  to 
exclnde  the  party  from  all  benefits  under  the  will,  unless,  in  all' 
rrapecta,  the  purposes  of  the  will  were  fulfilled  by  him.*    But,  if  it 

>  Buiclyire  d.  Pu-kTiie,  G  Dow,  149  to  179,  185 ;  Blake  t>.  BunbuTj,  1  Yea. 
Jr.  615,  523. 

'  £ut  V.  Cook,  2  Vea.  23  \  Dillon  v.  Parker,  1  Svanat.  404,  405,  note. 

■  Andrew!)  v.  Trinity  Hall,  9  Ves.  534;  1  Swaiut.  402,  note. 

*  Mr.  SwBn8ton,inhiBlearned  DOU  OD  this  potDt.gaya  (1  SwaaBt.405)  :  "The 
rule  of  not  claioungbj  one  puirt  or&n  inatniment  in  contradictioD  to  another  baa 
axecptiona  (Lord  Hardwicke,  2  Tes.  33,  and  aee  Vem,  &  Scriv.  53)  ;  and  tbe 
gnnind  of  the  exceptions  aeema  to  be,  a  particular  intention,  denoted  by  the  in- 
ftnunent,  different  from  that  general  intention,  the  preanmption  of  which  ia  the 
foundation  of  the  do<^ne  of  election.  Several  casea  haTe  been,  and  several 
more  may  be,  in  which  a  man,  by  his  will,  shall  gire  s  child,  or  other  person,  a 
legacy  or  portion  in  lieu  or  satisfaction  of  particular  tiiiugs  expressei],  which  shall 
not  exdnde  him  from  another  benefit,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  contrary  to 
the  wilt ;  for  the  court  will  not  construe  it  as  meant,  in  lien  of  every  thing  else, 
when  be  hat  sud  a  particnlar  thing.  (Lord  Hardwicke,  East  n.  Cook,  2  Yes.  33.) 
Upon  that  prinoiple  it  was  deddtid  in  Bor  e.  Bor,  8  Bro.  F.  C.  ad.  Toml.  167 
(se«  Yem.  &  Scriv.  53,  54),  that  the  testator,  having,  by  express  prOTiio,  made 
a  disposition,  in  tba  event  of  his  not  possessing  power  to  devise  certdn  estates, 
DO  implied  condition  arose  agunst  tbe  heir,  disappointing  the  devisee,  but  com- 
plying with  the  [woviso.  So  a  legatee,  who  cannot  obtain  a  benefit  designed  for 
him  bythe  will,  except  by  contradicting  some  part  of  it,  will  not  be  precluded,  by 
andi  contradiction,  from  claimingotherbeDefitannder  it.  (Hoggins  v.  Alexander, 
dted2Ye8.Sl.)  Hm  intention  bung  equal  in  favor  ofeadi  part  of  the  testamentaij 
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should  be  so  apparent,  or  fairly  inferable  from  the  nature  of  the 
different  benefits  conferred  hy  the  will,  there  the  legatee  would  be 
put  to  his  election,  to  take  all  or  to  reject  all.' 

§  1092.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  not 
applied  to  the  case  of  creditors.  They  may  take  the  benefit  of  a 
devise  for  payment  of  debts,  and  also  enforce  their  legal  claims 
upon  other  funds  disposed  of  by  the  will ;  for  a  creditor  claims  not 
as  a  mere  volunteer,  but  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  ex  debito 
jutHtia.' 

diepoBition,  no  reuon  is  afforded  for  controlling  one  in  order  to  Accomplish  tfae 
other.  Under  a  will,  containing  n  bequeat  to  the  teatator's  widow  in  satisractioD 
of  all  dower  or  thirds,  which  she  might  claim  out  of  hii  real  or  personal  estate,  . 
or  either  of  them,  and  a  residuary  bequest  which  failed,  the  widow,  accepting  the 
specific  bequeat,  was  not  exduded  from  her  distributive  share  of  tfae  undisposed 
residue.  For  if  the  court  could  (which  it  cannot)  on  a  question  between  the  next 
of  kin,  advert  to  the  will,  it  would  find  there  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to  ex- 
dude  the  widow  in  their  favor."  (Pickering  o.  Lord  Stamford,  3  Yea.  Jr.  332, 
492.)  Other  exceptions  might  be  mentioned ;  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
election  does  not  apply,  as  between  appointees  under  a  power  executed  by  will, 
where  there  is  an  excessive  execution  of  the  power,  so  that  it  is  void  as  to  soma 
of  the  appointees,  and  good  aa  to  others.  In  such  cases,  the  appointees,  whose 
shares  are  valid,  will  participate  equally  with  those  whose  shares  are  void,  in  the 
property  of  which  the  appointment  fails.  1  Powell  on  Devises  by  Jannan,  430, 
note  (6)  ;  id.  440 ;  Bristow  v.  Ward,  2  Ves.  Jr.  336 ;  Sugden  on  Powers,  eh.  6, 
§2,  p.  884,  385  (3d  edit). 

'  Talbot  ti.  Earl  of  Radnor,  3  Mylne  ft  Keen,  252. 

'  Kidney  t>.  Cousstnaker,  12  Yes.  154 ;  1  Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jannan,  437, 
note  (5).  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Kidney  d.  Couasmaker  (12  Yes.  154), 
speaking  on  this  subject,  saya :  "Another  objection,  made  for  thewidow,  is,  Uiat 
the  creditors  take  a  beneGt  under  the  will  of  the  testator  by  the  devise  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  generally ;  and,  therefore,  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
appoint that  part  of  the  will,  by  which  a  provision  is  made  for  the  widow;  that 
is,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  to  be  applied  to  creditors.  It  is  utterly  inap- 
plicable. It  never  has  been  so  applied  ;  and  half  the  decrees  upon  marshalling 
assets  are  wrong,  if  there  ia  any  ground  for  that  claim.  It  is  true,  creditors  by 
simple  contracts  cannot  have  any  right,  except  by  marshalling  against  the  real 
estate ;  onleas  the  testator  thinks  fit  to  devise  it  for  satislactioo  of  the  debts  gen- 
erally. Yet  they  have  never  been  held  to  stand  in  the  same  li^t,  aa  legatees. 
When  the  testator  lets  in  such  creditor*  by  a  charge,  it  is  now  settled,  whatever 
doubt  may  formerly  have  been  entertained  upon  it,  that  creditors,  under  adiarge 
of  debts  and  legacies,  are  to  be  paid  in  preference  to  legatees ;  and  though  the 
statute  of  fraudulent  devises  would  undoubtedly  prevent  a  devise  for  payment  of 
legacies,  so  as  to  disappoint  creditors  by  specialty,  it  would  not  prevent  a  devise 
for  payment  of  debts  generally ;  though  the  effect  would  be  to  let 
by  simple  contract,  to  the  prejudice  of  creditors  by  specialty.    If  there  u 
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§  1093.  On  the  otLer  hand,  it  is  sufficient  to  raiso  a  cose  of  elec- 
tion iu  equity,  that  the  testator  docs  dispose  of  property  which  is 
not  his  own,  without  any  inquiry  whether  he  did  so,  knowing  it  not 
to  be  his  own,  or  whether  he  did  so  under  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  his  owu.  If  the  property  was  known  not  to  be  bis 
own,  It  would  be  a  clear  case  of  election.  If  it  was  supposed  erro- 
neously to  be  bis  own,  still,  tliere  is  no  certainty  that  his  intention 
to  devise  it  would  have  been  changed  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  tlie 
true  state  of  the  title ;  and  the  court  will  not  speculate  upon  it.^ 
So,  although  a  part  of  the  benefits  proposed  by  a  will  should  fail, 
the  remainder  may  constitute  a  case  for  an  election.' 

§  1094.  Upon  the  ground  of  intention,  also,  where  a  testator 
has  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the  subject,  and  an  intention 
is  clearly  expre^ed  in  this  will  to  exercise  that  power,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  a  case  of  election.'  Therefore,  if  a  testator, 
having  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  an  estate,  should  devise  it 
to  his  heir ;  although,  in  such  a  case,  the  heir  would  take  by  de- 

ibnndMioD  for  this  doctrine  of  election,  the  case  never  couM  have  happened, 
ifbere  there  was  a  charge  upon  nay  part  of  the  eatate  for  debts ;  whereas  the 
creditora  by  specialty  are  permitted,  and  the  creditors  by  simple  contract  are, 
by  marahaliiDg,  pennitted  to  follow  the  denied  estates,  if  there  are  no  estates 
descended;  or,  if  the  descended  estates  have  been  applied.  In  this  case  the 
decree  is  wrong  upon  this  doctrine ;  for  the  legatees  ire  disappointed  by  the 
specialty  creditors  taking  the  personal  estate."  See  also  Mr  Swanston's  note 
to  DiUon  V.  Parker,  1  Swanst.  408;  Day  v.  Day,  2  F.  WiU.  418;  Earl  of  Dar- 
liDgton  V.  Pulteney,  8  Ves.  886 ;  Carr  u.  Eastabrooke,  3  Ves.  661. 

1  Whistler  f>.  Webster,  S  Tes.  Jr.  S70;  Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  13  Tes. 
220;  Welby  o.  Welby,  2  Ves.  &  Beam.  199  ;  Mr.  Swanston'i  note  to  Dillon  v. 
Parker,  1  Swanst.  407  ;  1  Powell  on  Devises,  435,  Jarman's  note.  This  is  now 
the  established  doctrine,  although  there  are  former  declarations  of  opinion  to  the 
contnry,  which  proceeded  upon  the  grounds  of  the  dvil  law  already  stated. 
(Anit,  g  1078.)  See  Cull  t>.  Showell,  Ambler,  727,  and  Mr.  Blunfa  note  (4)  ; 
S  Wooddes.  Leot  Appx.  1;  id.  Lect.  59,  p.  493,  494;  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  267; 
Forrester  v.  Cotton,  1  Eden,  532,  536,  and  notes  (a)  and  (e)  ;  8.  c.  Ambler, 
389,390.  The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  is  apparently  different.  "Quod  autem 
diumns,  alienam  rem  posse  legari,  ita  intelligendum  est;  si  defunctus  sciebat 
aUenam  rem  esse ;  non  si  ignorabat.  Forsitan,  enim,  si  scivisset  alienam  rem 
ewe,  non  legasset."  InsL  Lib.  2,  tit.  20,  §  4.  Wo  have  seen,  that  the  English 
doctrine  takes  the  opposite  view,  from  the  doubt,  whether  the  intention  would 
have  been  changed  by  knowledge  of  the  fact.  See  also  Inst.  Lib.  2,  tit.  20,  §  10, 
11,  where  other  curious  cases  are  put. 

■  Newman  d.  Newman,  1  Bro.  Ch.  186;  1  Swanst.  402,  note, 
s  Sngden  on  Powers,  ch.  6,  §  2,  p.  3S4  (Sd  edit.)  ;  Whistler  t>.  Webater,  3 
Ves.  Jr.  367. 
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scent,  and  the  devise  be  inoperative,  whether  he  admitted  or  dis- 
puted the  will ;  yet,  as  t«  another  estate  of  the  heir,  which  was 
disposed  of  by  the  testator  in  his  will  without  title,  he  woald  be 
put  to  his  election.  For,  in  every  such  case,  the  heir  ought  to 
elect  between  the  estate  devised,  which  comes  to  him  by  &e  bounty 
of  the  testator,  aud  his  own  claims,  which  are  adverse  to  the  will. 
.  The  estate  descending  to  the  heir  under  an  election  made  by  him 
to  claim  against  the  will,  ought  to  be  subject  in  his  hands  to  the 
same  implied  conditions,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  devise.*  So,  if, 
upon  the  language  of  a  will,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  testator's 
intention  to  dispose  of  all  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  intention  will  be  considered  as  raising  a  case  of  election  in  an 
heir,  who  claims  title  to  the  after-purchased  real  estate  of  the  testa- 
tor, and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  devisee  under  the  will.  Thus, 
where  a  testator  made  a  devise  and  bequest  of  all  his  estate  and 
effects,  both  real  and  personal,  which  he  should  die  possessed  of, 
interested  in,  or  entitled  to,  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
grandchildren,  one  of  whom  was  his  heir-at-law ;  and  he  afterwards 
purchased  other  real  estate ;  it  was  held,  that,  upon  the  true  inters 
pretetion  of  the  words  of  the  will,  the  tostetor  meant  to  pass  to  the 
trustees,  not  only  the  estates  he  had  at  tiie  date  of  the  will,  but  all 
that  he  should  own  and  possess  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and, 
therefore,  the  heir-at-law  ought  to  be  put  to  his  election.' 

§  1095.  It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed,  that  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion was  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  persons  claiming  a  remote 
interest  in  property  disposed  of  in  a  manner  adverse  to  other  rights ; 
as,  for  instance,  to  a  remainder-man,  claiming  after  an  estate  tail 
in  the  property  disposed  of.'  The  principle  of  such  an  exception 
seems  extremely  questionable ;  for  (as  has  been  well  remarked]) 
the  doctrine  of  election  is  applied  to  interests,  not  in  respect  of 
their  amount,  but  of  their  inconsistency  with  the  testetor's  inton- 

'  Mr.  Swuiston's  note  to  Dillon  o.  Pu-ker,  1  Swanst.  402;  Welby  ■>.  W«\hy, 
3  Yet.  &  Beim.  1S7,  190;  Thelbwon  v.  Woodford,  13  Ves.  224,  and  iiot« 
(a) ;  AnoD.,  Gilb.  Eq.  15.  See  Sagden  on  Vendon,  ch.  4,  p.  128,  note  (3) 
(2d  edit.). 

*  Churchnun  V.  IreUnd,  4  Sim.  S30;  B.  c.  1  Rnsf.  &  Mjlne,  350;  Tbelln** 
■on  e.  Woodford,  13  Tea.  S09;  1  Dow,  Pari.  249;  OTemOing  Back  v.  Eett, 
Jacob.  534;  Nayler  d.  Wetherell,  4  Sim.  114.  See  Allen  t>.  Andenon,  S 
Hare,  169. 

*  See  Bor  v.  Bor,  dted  3  Bto.  Ful.  Gaa.  by  Tomlini,  178,  note ;  1  Swuct. 
407,  note. 
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tion.  And  to  asanme  iheir  remoteness,  or  their  value  as  a  oritarion 
of  the  existeace  or  absence  of  that  intention,  vould  introduM 
great  ancertainty,  which,  in  questions  of  property,  is  perhaps  the 
Torst  defect  of  the  law.' 

§  1096.  It  may  be  added,  that,  vhen  a  party,  by  his  will,  dis- 
poses of  the  absolute  right  in  property,  in  which  he  has  a  limited 
interest  only,  he  necessarily  shows  an  intention  to  extinguish  all 
other  conflicting  adverse  rights,  whether  they  are  present  or  future, 
vested  or  cooUngent ;  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  wholly  unim- 
p<n-tant,  whether  the  interests,  so  extinguished,  are  great  or  small, 
immediate  or  remote,  valuable  or  trifling.  The  duty  of  electioD, 
then,  so  &r  as  intention  goes,  is  equally  the  same  in  strength 
and  presumption  in  all  cases  of  this  sort;  as  it  imports  the 
gift  of  one  thing  to  be  in  lieu  or  extinguishment  of  the  other. 
Accordingly,  the  docbine  is  now  well  established,  that  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  equally  applicable  to  all  interests,  whether  they  are 
immediate  or  remote,  rested  or  contingent,  of  value  or  of  no  value, 
and  whether  these  interests  are  in  real  or  in  personal  estate.^ 

§  1097.  Questions  have  also  arisen  in  courts  of  equity,  as  to 

'  Hr.  SwuiBton'i  note,  1  Swanst.  408. 

■  Wilson  t.  Lord  Towniend,  2  Vet.  Jr.  697 ;  DiUon  v.  Puker,  1  Smuiit.  406, 
note;  Webb  b.  Eu-I  of  Slufteibuiy.  7  Yes.  488;  1  Powell  on  DevUe*,  hy  Ju^ 
mui,  p.  434,  now;  2Had.  Fr.  Cfa.  40;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jorud.  B.  3,  Ft.  3. 
eh.  $,  p.  537.  A  curioDi  point  hu  uiien  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
in  CMM  where  a  will  ii  not  executed,  so  m  to  pais  real  eatate  under  the  itatnu 
of  frmdf,  and  jet  it  is  good  as  a  irill  of  penonaltjr.  The  question  ia,  wbetbw 
th«  heir  can  take  a  beqnett  of  penonaltj*  under  the  will,  without  at  the  same 
time  conGrmJfag  the  devises  made  of  the  real  «ttate.  It  has  been  dedded,  thai 
in  a  will  of  freehold  estates,  not  so  executed  as  to  pass  real  estate,  no  such  case 
of  election  arises ;  and  that  the  deviaea  are  to  be  deemed  blotted  out  of  the  will, 
and  the  will  to  be  read  as  if  tbej  were  not  contunad  in  it ;  although  it  would  b« 
Otherwise  ifthere  was  an  expressed  condition  annexed  to  the  beqnest  of  the  per- 
aonal^.  Bat,  in  a  case  of  a  aped&c  derlse  of  unsurrendered  copyhold,  the  heir 
would  be  put  to  his  eletrtion.  Sir  William  Grant,  in  Brodie  o.  Barry  (2  Vea.  & 
Beam.  180),  said :  "  I  do  not  understand  why  a  will,  though  not  executed  so  aa 
to  pass  real  estate,  shonld  not  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  it  an  im- 
plied condition  concerning  real  estate,  annexed  to  a  gift  of  personal  property ; 
aa  It  is  admitted  it  must,  when  such  condition  is  tvpratly  annexed  to  such  gift. 
Fw  if^  by  a  sound  construction,  such  condition  is  rightly  inferred,  from  the  whole 
inatroment,  the  effect  seems  to  be  the  same  aa  if  it  wej«  expressed  in  words. 
And  tiien,  if  it  be  rightly  decided  that  a  will,  defectively  executed,  is  not  te  be 
read  against  the  freehold  hur,  I  have  been  sometinies  inclined  to  doubt,  whethsr 
■4.  JOS.  —  VOL.  II.  22 
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what  Bcte  or  circumsl^Dces  ehould  be  deemed  an  election  on  the 
part  of  the  perBon  bound  to  make  it.  We  say  acta  or  circum- 
Btancea ;  for  positive  acts  of  acceptance  or  of  renunciation  are  not 
indiapeneable.  PreBumptious  equally  strong  may  arise  from  long 
acquiescence,  or  from  other  circumstances  of  a  stringent  nature.' 
Upon,  such  a  subject  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  but  every 
case  must  be  left  to  be  decided  upon  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances rather  than  upon  any  definite  abstract  doctrine."  Before 
any  presumption  of  an  election  can  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  party  acting  or  acquiescing  was  cognizant  of  his  rights.' 
When  this  is  ascertained  affirmatively,  it  may  be  further  neces- 
sary to  couaider,  whether  the  party  intended  an  election;* 
whether  the  party  waa  competent  to  make*  an  election ;  for  a  /«»« 
covert,  an  infant,^  or  a  lunatic  will  not  be  bound  by  an  election ;' 
whether  he  can  restore  the  other  persons  affected  by  his  claim  to 
the  same  situation,  as  if  the  acts  had  not  been  performed,  or  the 
acquiescence  had  not  ezisted ;  and,  whether  there  has  been  such  a 
lapse  of  time  aa  ought  to  preclude  the  court  from  entering  upon 

tny  will  ought  to  be  read  ng&inst  the  copyhold  heir;  •  will,  however  esecoMd, 
being  &a  inoperative  for  the  conveyance  of  copjbold  estate  (without  a  sarreiider) 
U  a  will,  defectively  executed,  it  toT  ihe  conveyance  ots  Ireehold  estate."  Lord 
Keuyon,  in  Gary  v.  Askew  (1  Coi,  S4i),  and  Lord  Eldon.  in  Sheddon  t>.  Good- 
rich (8  Ves.  496,  497),  expresaed  donbta  of  a  similar  nature.  But  aU  theae 
judges  admitted  the  distinction  to  be  clearly  established  by  the  aQthorities. 
See  Hearle  b.  Greenbank,  3  At^.  716;  S.  C.  1  Ves.  306,  307  ;  Thellusson  v. 
WoodTord,  IS  Vea.  320,  331 ;  Boughton  d.  Houghton,  2  Ves.  12 ;  Allen  p. 
Poulton,  1  Ves.  121 ;  Cookes  e.  Hellier,  1  Vet.  234 ;  Mr.  Swanaton's  note,  1 
Swanet.  406 ;  Mr.  Jarman's  note  to  1  Powell  on  Devises,  440 ;  Allen  v.  Ander- 
son, 6  Hare,  168. 

'  TibbilB  p.  Tibbits,  19  Vea.  662. 

'  [In  Reynard  o.  Spence,  4  Beavan,  103,  where  a  widow  had  received  an  n- 
nnity  Tor  five  years,  it  waa  held  sho  had  not  elected.] 

•  DiUon  V.  Parker,  1  Swanst.  359,  381  ;  Edwards  v.  Morgan,  18  Price,  782 ; 
a.  C.  1  McClel.  541 ;  1  Bligh,  401.  [*  See  the  late  case  of  Thurston  ir.  Clifton, 
21  Beavan,  447,  where  this  subject  is  extensively  discussed,  and  the  authoritie* 
reviewed.] 

'  Ibid. ;  Strafford  p.  FoweU.  1  Ball  &  Beatty,  1 ;  Tieman  r.  Roland,  3 
Harris,  430. 

*  See  Addison  c.  Bowie,  2  Bhind.  606. 

■  Frank  v.  Frank,  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  171.  [And  see  Wall  c  Wall,  11  Jurist, 
403,  which  case,  however,  it  may  be  difficult  to  recondle  with  Whittle  v.  HeniuDg, 
S  Phillips,  731 ;  Lady  Thynne  d.  Eari  of  GlengaU,  2  H.  L.  C.  131.]  See  ante, 
§10SBa. 
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BQch  inquiries,  upon  its  general  doctrine  of  not  entertaining  suits 
upon  stale  demands,  or  after  long  delays.^ 

§  1098.  Questions  have  also  arisen  in  courts  of  equity,  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  an  election  may 
be  required  to  be  made.  Tlie  general  rule  is,  that  th^  party  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  election  until  all  the  circumstances  are  known, 
and  the  state,  and  condition,  and  value  of  the  funds  are  clearly 
ascertained ;  for,  until  bo  known  and  ascertained,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  party  to  oiake  a  discriminating  and  deliberate  choice,  such 
aa  ought  to  bind  him  to  reason  and  juetice.^  If,  therefore,  he 
should  make  a  choice  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  funds, 
or  luder  a  misconception  of  the  extent  of  the  claims  on  the  fund 
elected  by  him,  it  will  not  be  conclusive  on  him.°  And,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  he  will  be  entitled,  in  order  to  make  an  election,  to 
maintain  a  bill  in  equity  for  a  discovery,  and  to  have  all  the  neces- 
sary accounts  taken  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  fVinds.* 

§  1099.  These  remarks  may  suffice  on  the  subject  of  election,  a 
doctrine  of  no  inconsiderable  nicety  and  difficulty  in  its  natural 
administration  in  equity ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  kindred 
doctrine  of  Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  may  be  defined  in  equity  to 
be  the  donation  of  a  thing,  with  the  intention,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  it  is  to  be  an  extinguishment  of  some  existing  right  or 
claim  of  the  donee.  It  usually  arises  in  courts  of  equity  aa  a 
matter  of  presumption,  where  a  man,  being  under  an  obligation  to 
do  an  act  (as  to  pay  money),  does  that  by  will,  which  is  capable  of 
being  considered  as  a  performance  or  satisfaction  of  it,  the  thing 
performed  being  ^uidem  generit  with  that  which  he  has  engaged 
to  perform.  Under  such  circumstances  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
countervailing  circumstances,  the  ordinary  presumption  in  courts 
of  equity  is,  that  the  testator  has  done  the  act  in  satis&ctiou  of  his 
obligation." 

§  1100.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  difficult  to  vindicate  the 

'  Mr.  Swanston'B  note,  1  Swamt.  S82,  where  the  principal  snthorities  are  col- 
lected.    See  Slice  ti.  Brice,  2  M0II07,  21. 

■  Ibid. ;  Xewmaa  v.  Ifewmui,  1  Bra.  Cb.  186 ;  Boj^ton  tr.  Boston,  1  Bro. 
Cb.  44fi;  Wake  e.  Wake,  3  Bro.  Cb.  255;  e.  c.  1  Tei.  Jr.  3S6;  Whistler  e. 
Webrter,  2  Ves.  Jr.  371 ;  Cbalmers  0.  Storril,  2  V.  &  Beam.  2SS ;  2  Fonbl.  £q. 
B.  4,  Pt.  1,  cb.  1,  §  6,  note  (I). 

*  Ibid. ;  Kidney  n.  CousBinaker,  12  Tea.  136,  162. 

*  Ibid. ;  See  Figott  v.  Bagley,  I  McClel.  &  Voange,  669. 

■  1  Fowell  on  Deviaea,  by  J&rmau,  433,  note  (4). 
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extent  to  which  this  doctrine  has  been  carried  in  oourta  of  equity, 
SB  a  matter  of  presumption.  What  is  given  bj  a  will  ought,  from 
the  character  of  the  inatrument,  ordinarily  to  be  deemed  as  given 
as  a  mere  bounty,  unleae  a  contrary  intention  is  apparent  on  Uto 
face  of  the  instrument ;  ^  or,  as  it  has  been  veil  expressed,  what- 
ever is  {^ven  by  a  will  w,  primd  facie,  to  be  intended  as  a  bounty 
or  benevolence.'  Under  such  circumstances,  the  natural  course  of 
reasoning  would  be,  that,  in  order  to  displace  this  presumption,  a 
dear  expression  of  a  contrary  intention  should  be  made  out  on  the 
fiice  of  tlie  will.'  But  the  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  an  opposite  ground ;  and  the  donation  i»  held  to  be  a 
satisfaction,  unless  that  conclusion  is  repelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
gift,  the  terms  of  the  will,  or  the  attendant  circumstances.  For,  it 
has  been  said,  that  a  man  ahall  be  intended  to  be  just,  before  he  is 
kind ;  and  when  two  duties  happen  to  interfere  at  the  same  point 
of  time,  that  which  is  the  mmt  honest  and  best  is  to  be  preferred.* 

>  Cltrke  V.  Sewel,  3  Atk.  97 ;  Clarke  t>.  Bogudni,  12  Wend.  67. 

■  EMteirood«  V.  Tindce,  2  P.  Will.  616. 

■  Bat  BM  Weall  e.  Rice,  3  Bum.  &  Mylne,  S67,  where  Sir  John  Lekch  inti- 
mitet  th&t  die  nile  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  bat  without  stfttiug  anj  reuoni.  8m 
klso  Jones  v.  Morgan,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  403,  412. 

'  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  1,  ch.  4,  §  5,  note  (I).  In  Pym  r.  Lociyer,  6  Mylne* 
Craig.  29,  86,  Lord  Cottenham  said :  "  All  tbe  decisions  upon  quetliona  of  donble 
portioni  depend  upon  tbedeckied  or  presumed  intention  of  the  donor,  lie  pre* 
mmption  of  eqnitj'  is  against  donble  portions,  because  it  is  not  thonght  probable, 
when  the  object  appears  to  be  to  make  a  provision,  and  that  object  has  been  ef- 
fected by  one  inBtrament,  that  the  repetition  of  it  in  a  second  ihonld  be  intended 
M  an  addition  to  tbe  first.  The  second  provision,  therefore,  is  presumed  to  be 
intended  as  a  substitute  for,  and  not  as  an  addition  to  that  first  given ;  but,  when 
tbe  gift  is  a  mere  bounty,  there  is  no  gronnd  fornising  any  preemption  of  inten- 
tion as  to  its  amount,  although  such  amount  be  comprised  in  two  or  more  fpRa. 
The  first  quBsdon  to  be  Baked  is,  whether  the  sams  given  are  to  be  considend  aa 
portions,  or  as  mere  gifts ;  and,  npon  this  subject,  certain  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  all  intended  to  ascertain  and  to  work  out  tbe  intention  of  the  giver.  In 
the  case  of  a  parent,  a  legacy  to  a  child  is  presumed  to  be  intended  to  be  a  por- 
tion, because  providing  for  a  child  is  a  duty  which  tbe  relative  situation  of  tlie 
parties  imposes  npon  the  parent ;  but  that  duty  iriiich  is  imposed  upon  a  parent, 
may  be  assumed  by  another,  who,  for  any  reason,  thinks  proper  to  place  himself, 
in  that  respect,  in  the  place  of  a  parent ;  and,  when  that  is  so,  the  same  presump- 
tion arises  against  his  intending  a  first  gift  to  take  effect  as  well  as  a  second ;  be- 
cause both,  in  such  cases,  are  considered  to  be  portions.  Whether  the  donor  had, 
for  this  purpose,  assumed  the  office  of  a  parent,  so  as  to  invest  his  gift  widi  tbe 
dkaracter  of  a  portion,  may  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence,  such  as  the  general 
conduct  of  Uie  donor  towards  the  children,  ix  by  intrinsio  evidence  from  the  ua- 
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§  1101.  But,  although  this  ma;  ba  fbir  reasooing,  where  there 
18  a  deficiency  of  assets  to  satisfy  both  claima  or  duties,  yet  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  apfdy  it  to  the  great  mass  of  cases  iu  which 
the  doctrine  of  implied  satisfaction  has  prevailed,  and  where  there 
has  been  no  deficiency  of  assets  to  discharge  all  the  claims.  The 
truth  IB,  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  originally  upon  very  un- 
satisfactory grounds ;  and  it  now  stands  more  upon  authority  than 
upon  principle.  And  a  strong  dispositioa  baa  been  manifested  in 
moderD  times  not  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operation ;  but  to 
lay  hold  of  any  circumstances  to  establish  exceptions  to  it.'  We 
sh^l  presently  see  that  it  is  somewhat  differently  applied  in  cases 
of  crediting,  property  so  called,  from  what  it  is  in  cases  of  portions 
and  advancements  to  children ;  for,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  pre- 
BumpUon  of  satisfaction  is  more  readily  entertained  and  acted 
upon  more  extensively  than  in  the  former.^ 

§  1102.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  description  of  the  doctrine  of 
■attflfaction,  that  the  presumption  is  not  conclusive,  but  may  be 
rebutted  by  other  cu'cumstances,  attending  the  will.  If  the  benefit 
given  to  the  donee,  possessing  the  right  of  claim,  is  different 
m  apeeis  from  that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  presumption  of 
ite  being  given  in  satisfaction  will  not  arise,  unless  there  be  an 
express  declaration,  or  a  clear  inference,  from  other  parts  of  the 
vill,  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  testator.^  The  presumption 
may  be  rebutted,  not  only  by  intrinsic  evidence,  thus  derived  from 
the  terms  of  the  will  itself;  but  it  may  also  be  rebutted  by  ex- 
tore  Smd  terms  of  tlie  gift.  If  the  former  be  alona  relied  upon,  it  may  prevail, 
although  it  should  appear  that  the  donor  did  not  assume  all  the  duties  of  a  parent, 
or  eSectuallf  perform  thoie  which  he  had  undertaken ;  the  question  being,  merely, 
whether  &e  &cts  proved  &irly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  be  intended  to  provide 
a  poTtion  for  the  child,  and  not  merely  to  bestow  a  gift.  Upon  this  point,  Fowye 
V.  ManaGeld,  founded  upon  Carver  e.  Bowles  (2  Rum.  &  Mylne,  301),  and  many 
Other  ca»ei,  if  conclusive.  Such  evidence  of  general  conduct  towards  the  child 
ia  of  far  leas  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  pecuniary  provision  for  it, 
whether  that  be  found  in  the  instrninents  oontaining  the  gifts  or  in  extrinsic  cir- 
eanutancet ;  and,  as  part  of  such  eitriniuc  circumatanoes,  the  general  conduct  of 
tlie  donor  towards  the  family,  and  particularly  towards  the  other  children  of  it, 
nay,  very  properiy,  be  included  in  the  coDBideradon  of  his  object  and  intentions." 
Fott.  $  1105,  note. 

>  Clarke  v.  Sewdl,  3  Atk.  97;  Lady  Thynne  v.  Earl  of  Glengall,  3  Bouse  of 
Lords  Cates,  163. 

■  Ibid. 

*  Powell  on  Devim,  by  Jarman,  433,  note  (4). 
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trinsic  erideDce,  as  by  declarations  of  the  testator  touching  the 
subject,  or  b;  written  papera,  ezplaiuiug  or  confirming  the  inten- 
tion.' 

§  1103.  Thus,  for  example,  land  giren  by  a  vill  is  not  deemed 
to  be  given  in  satisfaction  of  money  due  to  the  devisee ;  and 
money  given  by  a  will  is  not  deemed  to  be  given  in  satisfaction  of 
an  interest  of  the  legatee  in  land ;  unless  there  is  something  more 
in  the  vill  explanatory  of  the  intention  of  the  testator.^  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  satisfaction,  that,  when  a  bequest  is  taken  to  be  by  way  of 
satiefaction  for  money  already  due  to  the  donee,  the  thing  given  in 
satisfaction  must  be  of  tlie  same  nature,  and  attended  with  the 
same  certainty,  aa  the  thing  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  given ;  and 
that  land  is  not  to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  for  money,  or  money  for 
land.8 

§  1104.  Id  regard  also  to  cases,  where  the  thing  given  is  efu*- 
dem  generii  witli  that  due  to  tlie  donee,  the  presumption,  that  it  is 
given  in  satisfaction,  does  not  necessarily  arise ;  nor  is  it,  as  haa 
been  already  intimated,  universally  conclusive.  To  make  the  pre- 
sumption of  satisfaction  hold  in  any  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  thing  substituted  should  not  be  less  beneficial,  either  in  amount, 
or  certainty,  or  value,  or  time  of  enjoyment,  or  otherwise,  than  the 
thing  due  or  contracted  for.*  The  notion  of  satisfaction  implies 
the  doing  or  giving  of  something  equivalent  to  the  right  extin- 
guished. Aud  it  would  be  a  very  unjusUfiable  course  to  arraign 
tlie  justice  of  the  testator,  by  presuming  that  he  meant  to  ask  a 
favor,  instead  of  performing  a  duty. 

§  1105.  But  where  the  thing  substituted  is  Quedem  generUf 
and  it  is  clearly  of  a  much  greater  value,  and  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  donee,  than  his  own  claim ;  there  the  presumption  of 
an  intended  satisfaction  is  generally  allowed  to  prevail."    Whether 

>  WeaU  V.  Eice,  2  Rnss.  &  Mylne,  251,  263,  266.  See  Kirk  o.  Eddoires,  3 
Hare,  S09;  Hall  o.  Hill,  1  Dra.  &  War.  118;  Twining  d.  Powell,  2  Colly.  263. 

>  Bellasis  v.  Uthwatt,  1  Atk.  426,  427;  Beagougli  «.  Walker,  IS  Ve«.  dOT, 
J>12;  Chaplin  v.  Cbaplm,  8  P.  Will.  217. 

*  Ibid. ;  Barrett  t>.  BeckTord,  1  Vei.  621 ;  Beagoagh  t>.  Walker,  15  Tes. 
612;  Matter*  v.  Masten,  1  P.  Will.  423,  424. 

•  Blandf  ■>.  Widmore,  1  F.  Will.  324,  Mr.  Cox's  note  (1)  ;  Lecbmere  o.  Eari 
ofCarlisle,  8  P.  Will.  225,  226 ;  Atkinion  v.  Webb,  S  Vem.  476. 

»  See  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  1,  ch.  1,  S  6.  not«  (I);  id.  Pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1. 
note  (o)  ;  Bickman  d.  Morgan,  2  Bro.  Ch.  384 ;  1  Boper  on  Legacie*,  hj  While, 
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the  presamptioii  of  an  intended  Batiafaction,  pro  tanto,  ought  to  be 
made  in  any  case,  where  the  things  are  ejuedem  generit,  bat  less 
than  the  claim  of  the  donee,  is  a  matter  upon  which  some  dirersitf 
of  opinion  appears  to  exist ;  hut  the  weight  of  authoritj  is  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  it,  in  cases  of  portions  and  adrancements.' 

ch.  6.  p.  317  to  336;  Belluu  e.  ITthwatt,  1  Atk.  426,  Mr.  Saunderi's  note;  3 
Roper  on  Legmcies,  hj  While,  cb.  IS,  p.  68  to  108 ;  Weill  v.  Rice,  2  Ruaa.  & 
Urine,  267,  268,  3fil.  See  the  late  imporUot  cue  of  Eari  of  Glengoll  t>.  Bar- 
nard, 1  Keen,  769;  s.  c.  nom.  loAj  Thjone  c.  Eari  of  Glengall,  2  House  of 
Lords  Cu.  131. 

*  Ibid.  The  point  hai  been  recenttjr  decided  bj  Lord  Cottenham.  Pym  0. 
Lockyer,  6  Mylne  A  Crwg,  29,  34,  36,  45  to  66 ;  Kirk  v.  Eddowea,  3  Hara,  609. 
In  the  former  cue,  hia  lordship  reriewed  tlie  principal  authorities,  and  sud : 
"  Whea,  upon  the  fint  argnment  of  thii  cose,  I  had  coma  to  the  coDclnaion  that 
the  testator  had  placed  himself  in  loeo  parentii,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  portions 
upon  the  proviiions  b^  the  will  was,  therefore,  to  be  the  same  aa  if  the  testator 
had  been  die  father  of  the  children,  I  was  startled  at  the  consequences  of  such  a 
dedsioD,  if  the  rule  generally'  received  in  the  profession,  and  laid  down  in  all  the 
text-books  of  authori^,  and  apparentlj  founded  upon  the  highest  authority,  was 
to  regulate  the  diTision  of  the  propertj' ;  the  rule  to  which  I  refer  being,  that  a 
portion  *  advanced  bj  a  father  to  a  child  .will  be  a  complete  ademption  of  a  I^sc^, 
though  less  than  the  lestamentar;  portion.'  (t  Rop.  on  L^.  318.)  I  could  not 
but  feel  that,  in  the  case  before  me,  and  in  every  other,  the  eSect  of  the  rula 
would  be  to  defbat  the  intootion  of  the  parent.  A  father,  who  makes  hia  will, 
dividing  his  property  amongst  his  children,  must  be  supposed  to  have  decided 
what,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  ought  to  be  the  portion  of  each 
child,  not  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  each,  but  attributing  to  each  the  share 
of  the  whole  which,  with  n^erence  to  the  wants  of  all,  each  ought  to  possess.  I^ 
•obsequently,  upon  the  marriage  of  anyone  of  them,  it  becomes  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  advance  a  portion  for  such  child,  what  reason  ia  there  for  aaauming  that 
the  apportionment  between  all  ought,  tlierefore,  to  be  disturbed?  The  advance- 
ment most  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  particular  child's  portion ;  and  ao 
the  rule  assumes,  as  it  precludes  the  child  advanced  from  churning  the  sum  given 
by  the  Kill  as  well  as  the  sum  advanced.  So  far  the  rule  is  founded  on  good  sense, 
and  adapted  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  mankind.  The  supplying  the  wants 
of  one  child  for  an  advancement  is  not  permitted  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  provi- 
HODS  made  for  the  others,  by  giving  both  provisions  to  the  child  advanced ;  but 
the  supposed  rule  that  the  larger  legacy  is  to  be  adeemed  by  the  smaller  provi- 
•ion,  ax)pears  to  me  not  to  be  founded  on  good  sense,  and  not  to  be  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  mankind,  ^nd  to  be  subversive  of  the  obvious  Intention 
of  the  parent.  Can  it  be  assumed,  is  a  proposition  so  general  as  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rule  of  property,  in  the  absence  of  any  expressed  intention,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  one  child,  and  the  advancing  a  portion  to  such  child,  furnishes  ground  for 
the  father's  altering  the  mode  of  distributing  his  property  amongsr  his  children, 
by  taking  trcm  the  portion  previously  destined  for  that  child,  and,  to  the  same 
extent,  adding  to  the  provision  for  the  others  P    Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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§  1106.  We  are,  hoverer,  carefully  to  distinguuh  between 
cases  of  satisfaction,  properly  so  called,  and  cases  of  the  perform- 
vnul  course  md  practice  that  the  father,  upon  a  cJuld'a  marriage,  part*  with  the 
ooutrol  over  aa  little  ai  po«wbIe,  preferriiig  to  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of 
diapoBingof  therendue  of  the  portion  deatined  for  auch  child,  luita  future  drtsum- 
ataocei  and  litaation  may  require  ?  Id  doing  ao,  the  fkther  is  not  influenced  onlj 
hy  the  natoral  preference  of  bounty  to  obligation,  bnt  adopts  a  course  wtiidi  be 
may  well  be  aupposed  to  think  moit  beneficial  for  his  children.  Where,  than,  ia 
the  ground  of  the  preaumption,  that  he  intended,  by  advandng  part  of  what  be 
bad  destined  as  the  portion  of  tiiat  child,  to  deprive  that  child  of  the  retnundvrP 
The  tLTgnment  in  favor  of  the  proposition  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  npon  toA- 
nieal  reasoning  as  to  the  term  '-portion,'  without  due  consideration  of  the  Miue 
in  which  that  term  is  used.  The  giving  a  porti'on  to  a  diild  ia  aaid  to  be  a  Mkoral 
debt,  but  of  the  amount  of  which  the  parent  is  the  only  judge ;  and  altbou^  tbe 
parent  has,  by  bis  will,  adjudged  the  amount  of  that  moral  debt  to  be  a  certain 
sum,  be  is  auf^sed,  by  tbe  aettlement,  to  have  departed  from  that  jodgment,  and 
to  have  substituted  tbe  amount  let^ed ;  and  this  only  because  the  one  proviMoa 
and  the  other  are  considered  as  a  portion.  This,  however,  aMuroea  tiie  portioa 
settled  to  be  intended  as  a  substitution  of  the  portion  given  by  the  will ;  and  niA 
inteutioD,  if  proved,  would  remove  all  doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  sach 
intention  is  to  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof.  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  intention  as  to  the  amount  of  the  portion  remains  tbe 
■ame,  and  that  the  sum  lettled  is  only  an  advance  of  part  of  what  the  will  de- 
clares to  have  been  the  intended  amount  of  the  wfaole  f  There  is  no  reason  fi>r 
supposing  the  sum  advanced  to  be  the  whole  portion  intended  for  the  child;  and 
if  so,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  assuming  it  to  be  substituted  for  the  wbok.  ^e 
effect  of  a  portion  advanced  by  a  parent  upon  a  legacy  before  given  is  called  an 
ademption ;  but  if  the  principle  of  ademption  be  appUed  to  this  caae,  the  cMise- 
quence  now  under  consideration  will  not  follow.  The  gift  or  alienation  of  part  of 
what  constitutes  a  specific  legacy  will  not  destroy  the  legacy  as  to  what  remuM. 
So,  the  admitted  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  do  not  seem  very  consistent  with 
tbe  existence  of  that  part  of  it  now  under  ooosideration.  llie  rule  is  said  not  to 
i^iply,  when  the  testamentary  portion  and  the  subsequent  adranceroent  are  not 
^tudan  gaierii.  This  maybe  very  reasonable,  as  indicative  of  intention,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  why,  if  one  thousand  pounds  advanced  is  to  be  an  ademption 
of  a  ten  thousand  pounds  legacy,  a  gift  of  stock  in  trade  of  the  value  of  £1,600  >• 
not  to  be  an  ademption  of  a  legacy  of  £600,  which,  in  Holmes  e.  Holmes,  1  Bra. 
C.  C.  669,  it  was  held  not  to  be.  So  a  testamentary  gift  of  a  residue,  or  part  of 
a  residue,  is  s^  not  to  be  adeemed  by  a  subsequent  advancement,  becanae  Ibe 
amount  ia  uncertain ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  child,  if  sole  residoaiy  legatee,  takes, 
as  advancement,  part  of  what  it  would,  if  no  sneh  advancement  had  been  made, 
have  taken  as  residue.  The  gift  under  the  will  operates,  though  diminished  by 
tbe  amount  of  the  advancement.  Tbe  statute  of  distributions,  the  cnstoms  of 
London  and  York,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Hotdipot,  proceed  opon  tbe  ptin- 
oiple  that  advancement  by  a  parent  does  not  operate  as  substitution  for,  but  as 
part  satisfaction  of,  what  the  child  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to;  the  oldest 
being  to  produce  equality,  and  not,  according  to  the  rule  contended  for,  i>- 
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aace  of  f^«emet)t8  or  coTanaDts.  la  tbe  ktter  cases,  the  acts  of 
tlie  party  are  strictly  in  puraaance  of  the  cootract ;  in  the  former 
tbej  are  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  contniot,  and  not  in- 
tended as  a  fulfilment  of  it.'  Some  cases,  winch  have  actually 
passed  into  judgmeut,  may  illustrate  this  distinction.  Thus,  where 
A.,  on  his  marriage,  by  articles,  covenanted  to  leave  his  wife  B., 

equalitj,  between  the  childrea.  It  appears  to  me,  thererore,  that  ail  Tessoning 
and  all  analogy  are  against  the  supposed  rule.  It  remains  to  be  examined 
whether  the  authoriti«i  are' such  aa  to  make  it  mj  diitj  to  act  upon  it ;  and  I  can* 
not  but  express  the  satisfactioo  I  have  felt  at  having  had  the  cases  bo  thoroughly 
examined.  I  think  the  profession  and  the  publia  are  much  indebted  to  those 
whose  industiy  and  ability  have  brought  the  real  state  of  this  question  so  tatis- 
factority  before  me."  After  reviewing  the  authorities  he  added :  "  The  result  of 
*a  careful  examitiatioii  of  the  authorities  is,  that  there  is  Dot  sufGcient  authoritj 
to  support  the  supposed  rule,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  of  authority  is 
deddedly  against  it ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supported  upon  principle,  and  is,  in  its 
operation,  generally  destructive  of  the  interests  whit^  parents  have  intended  for 
their  children,  I  think  it  my  duty,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received  in  the  profession,  to  decline  adopting  or  following  it,  and,  there- 
fore, to  declare  that  the  advancements,  upon  the  respective  marriages  in  this  case, 
are  to  be  taken  as  ademptions,  pro  tanto  only,  of  the  legacies  before  given." 

<  In  Goldimid  V.  Goldsraid  (1  Swanst.  219),  the  Master  of  the  Rolla  said : 
"  An  important  distinction  exists  between  satisfacticHi  and  perlbrraance.  Satis- 
fkction  suppoies  intention.  It  is  something  different  from  the  contract,  and  sub- 
Btttated  for  it."  The  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Koper  on  Legacies,  by 
White,  vol.  2,  ch.  18,  §  4,  p.  105  to  108.  It  is  there  said:  "In  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  llus  nature,  two  descriptions  of  cases  have  occurred  :  the  one  consists 
of  cases  railed  cases  of  performance ;  the  other,  of  cases  of  satisfaction.  The 
cases  considered  in  the  present  section  are  instance*  of  the  former  class,  in  wUoh 
there  has  been  a  covenant  by  a  husband,  to  leave  or  pay  to  his  wife  a  sum  of 
money  at  his  death,  and  he  dies  intestate ;  and  his  wife's  distributive  share  of  his 
personalty,  nnder  the  statute,  is  equal  to,  or  more  than,  the  sum  stipulated  under 
the  covenant.  In  that  case,  be  is  held  to  have  performed,  through  the  operation 
of  the  law,  what  he  had  covenanted  to  do.  The  other  case  is,  where  the  wih 
takes  a  benefit,  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  under  the  husband's  will,  to  which 
the  same  reasoning  Is  not  ^pllcable.  But,  although  the  bequest  is  not  a  perform- 
ance, still  it  may  be  inferred  that  t^e  testator  intended  it  as  a  satisfaction  of  the 
covenant,  so  as  to  ruse  a  case  of  election.  Satisfaction,  aa  Sir  Thomaa  Plumer 
observes,  supposes  intention ;  it  is  something  different  from  the  subject  of  the 
contract,  and  substituted  for  it.  And  the  question  always  arises,  Was  the  thing 
intended  as  a  snbatitate  for  tiie  thing  covenanted  t  a  qaestion  entirely  of  intenL 
Bat,  with  reference  to  performance,  the  question  is.  Has  that  identical  act,  whIA 
the  party  contracted  to  do,  been  done  P  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  edition  of  Peere  Wil- 
liam's Reports,  has  favored  the  profession  with  a  valuable  note  upon  this  gab- 
jeet."  See  also  Devese  e.  Pontet,  Free.  CSb.  by  Find),  p.  240,  QOte{  a.  c.  1 
Cox,  188. 
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if  ahe  slioiild  BurriTe  liim,  £620  ;  and  that  Ins  executors  should 
pa;  it  iu  three  months  after  liis  decease  ;  and  A.  died  intestate,  aiid 
without  issue,  ^vhB^eb7  his  wife  (who  survived  him)  became  en- 
titled to  a  moiety  of  his  personal  estate,  which  was  more  than  the 
X620 ;  tlie  question  arose,  wlietlier  the  distributive  share  of  B. 
should  be  deemed  a  satisfaction,  or  rather  a  due  performance,  of 
the  covenant ;  for  the  covenant  was  not  broken,  the  wife  being  ad-^ 
ministratrix.  And  it  was  held  to  be  a  due  performance,  although 
it  is  called  in  the  report  a  satisfaction.'  So,  where  A.  covenanted 
by  marriage  articles,  that  his  executors  should,  in  three  months 
a^er  his  decease,  pay  his  wife  £3,000  ;  and  by  liia  will  he  gave  all 
his  property  to  his  eiecutors,  in  trust,  to  divide  it  in  such  ways, 
shares,  and  proportions  as  to  them  should  appear  right.  The  trust 
failed,  whereby  liis  estate  became  divisible  according  to  the  statute 
of  distributions ;  and  his  wife  survived  Iiim.  It  was  lield,  that  her 
distributive  share,  being  greater  than  £3,000,  was  a  satisfaction  of 
the  covenant.' 

g  HOT.  Tlie  ground  of  each  of  those  decisions  seems  to  have 
been,  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  covenant ;  and  as  the  widow, 
bj  mere  operation  of  law,  through  the  statute  of  distributions, 
received  from  her  husband  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  covenanted 
to  pay  her,  it  ought  to  be  held  a  full  performance  of  his  covenant. 
These  decisions  do  not  seem  to  stand  on  a  very  firm  foundation, 
as  illustratioue  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction ;  for  (as  has  been 
well  observed)  considerable  doubt  might  have  been  entertained, 
whedier  of  two  claims  so  distinct,  the  satisfaction  of  one  ought  t« 
be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  otlier.  But  courts  of  equity 
would  now  hardly  deem  it  fit  to  re-examine,  and  upon  principle 
to  discuss  the  point  thus  settled  by  them,  which  has  been  at  rest 
for  more  tlian  a  century.'  The  distinction,  however,  between 
performance  of  a  covenant,  and  satisfaction  of  a  covenant,  which 

■  BUndj  t>.  Widmore,  1  P.  Will.  334,  ftn4  Mr.  Cox's  note  (1)  ;  t.  c.  2  Vem. 
709 ;  8.  p.  Lee  e.  Cox,  3  Atk.  422 ;  s.  c.  1  Ves.  I ;  s.  p.  Richardson  t>.  £lj>hin- 
atone,  2  Vee.  Jr.  463,  464;  Haynei  p.  Mico,  1  Bro.  Ch.  1S9  to  131  {  Kirkmin 
Eirkinaii,  S  Bro.  Ch.  96,  100 ;  Gulhahore  r.  Ch&lie,  10  Vei.  9  to  14 ;  Wilcox 
Wilcox,  2  Vem.  656 ;  Lecliinere  v.  E&rl  of  Corliale,  3  P.  WiU.  226 ;  Bickmui  v. 
Morgan,  2  Bro.  Ch.  894,  39^^ ;  Goldsmid  v.  Gkildsmid,  1  SwuiBt.  -210,  221,  and 
note  (e)  ;  Wilaon  t.  Figott,  2  Vet.  Jr.  356 ;  Watben  v.  Smith,  4  Mad.  326,  331 
T«i»den  o.  Twiidcn,  9  Tos.  427, 

■  Goldsmid  p.  Goldsmid,  1  Swanat.  211. 
•Ibid. 
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grows  out  of  these  decisioos,  may  not  be  iioimportant ;  for  there 
may  be  a  presumptive  performance  pro  tanto  in  such  cases,  which 
will  be  recognized  iu  equity,  whatever  may  bo  the  rule  as  to  a 
presumptive  satisfaction  pro  tanto  iu  other  cases.' 

§  1108,  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  sat^ 
isfactiou,  and  also  of  performance  of  covenants,  arising  from  bo- 
qaesta  In  wills,  was  well  known  in  the  civil  law ; '  and  it  was 
probably  derived  from  that  source  with  some  variations  into  our 
jurisprudence.  Thus,  in  the  Digest,  a  case  is  put  of  a  father, 
covenanting  on  liis  daughter's  marriage  to  give  her  a  certain  sum, 
as  a  dotal  portion,  and  afterwards  leaving  a  legacy  to  her  to  the 
same  amount ;  and  it  was  there  held,  that  it  amounted  to  a  satis- 
faction of  the  portion.^  And  other  cases  are  put  of  a  like  nature, 
where  parol  evidence  was  held  admissible  to  establish  the  iuteution 
of  satisfaction.* 

§  1109.  Questions  of  satisfaction  usually  come  before  courts  of 
equity  in  three  classes  of  cases:  (1.)  in  cases  of  portions  secured 
by  a  marriage  settlement ;  (2.)  in  cases  of  portions  given  by  will, 
and  an  advancement  to  the  donee  afterwards  in  the  life  of  the  tes- 
tator ;  (3.)  in  cases  of  legacies  to  creditors.  It  may  be  couveuient 
as  well  as  proper,  in  our  brief  survey  of  this  subject,  to  examiue 
the  doctrine  separately  in  respect  to  each  of  these  classes ;  as  the 
application  of  it  is  not,  or  at  least  may  not  be,  precisely  the  same 
tlirougbout  in  all  of  them."  The  first  class  may  be  illustrated  by 
stating  the  case  where  a  portion  or  provision  is  secured  to  a  child 
by  marriage  settlement,  or  otherwise ;  and  the  parent  or  person 
standing  in  loco  parentis,  afterwards  by  will  gives  the  same  child  a 
legacy,  without  expressly  directing  it  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  such 
portion  or  provision.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  legacy  be  of  a  sum  as 
great  as,  or  greater  than,  tlie  portion  or  provision  ;  if  it  be  eyuadem 
generis ;  if  it  be  equally  certain  with  the  latter,  and  subject  to  no 
contingency,  not  applicable  to  both ;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  it  is 

1  Garthebore  p.  Chalie,  10  Ves.  8  to  16;  Wilcoi  P.  Wilcox,  2  Vern.  658; 
BIftDdr  V.  Wtdmore,  1  P.  Will.  324,  Mr.  Coz'i  note  (1)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  PL 
1,  ch.  1,  §  b,  note  (I). 

■  SeepMf,  §1114,  uid  note  (6). 

'  Dig.  Lib.  3D,  tit.  1,  L  84,  g  6 ;  poit,  1114. 

*  IJig.  Lib.  30,  tit.  1, 1.  123. 

*  See  Hinchclifie  «.  Hinchcliffe,  3  Tea.  527,  where  Lord  Alvsiile^  intimated 
that  there  might  be  &  difference  between  casea  of  portions  hy  aetdement,  utd 
cMes  of  legacies  \>y  will,  m  to  snhsequent  idvancements. 
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not  given  for  a  different  purpose ;  ttien  it  vEU  be  deemed  a  com- 
plete satisfaction.^  If  tlie  legacy  be  lees  in  amount  than  the  por- 
tion or  provision ;  or  if  it  bo  payable  at  a  difiFerent  period  or 
periods ;  then,  althou^  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  tlie  veiglit  of  authority  is,  that  it  may  be,  or  will  be 
deemed  a  satisfaction  pro  tanto,  or  in  full,  according  to  the  tnr- 
cumstanceB.'  [And  this  viev  has  been  recenUy  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  i^ter  a  full  review  of  all  the  cases  on  the  subject.*] 

'  ^n^,  §  llOS,  1103;  Belluii  v.  Utliwatt.  1  Atk.  627,  Mr.  Sftunden's  note; 
Cbaplin  v.  Chiq)li(i,  3  P.  WUl.  346,  247 ;  2  Roper  on  Legacies  bj  White,  d.  19, 
p.  68  to  108;  8  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pi.  1,  ch.  1,  S  5,  note  (I) ;  2  Mad.  Pr.Ch.  33; 
Weall  e.  Rice,  2  Ruu.  &  Mylne,  267.  In  this  lut  cue,  Sir  John  Leach  aaid: 
"Tbe  rule  of  the  court  ia,  aa  in  reaaon  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  that,  if  a  father 
makes  a  proTieion  for  a  child  bj  Bettlement  on  her  marriage,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  provision  for  tlie  game  child  hybiB  will,  it  iiprim&  facie  to  be  preaamed, 
that  he  does  not  mean  a  double  prorision.  But  this  preanmption  ttkAj  be  repelled 
or  fortjfied  b^  intrinsic  evidence  derived  from  the  natureof  tbe  twoproTiaions,  OT 
bj  extrinsic  evidence.  Where  the  two  pronsions  are  of  the  same  nature,  or  there 
are  but  alight  differences,  the  two  instruments  afford  intrinsic  evidence  against  a 
doable  provision.  Where  the  two  proTiilons  are  of  a  different  nature,  the  two 
mstmments  alli>rd  intrinsic  evidence  in  favor  of  a  donUc  provision.  But  in  either 
Gate,  extrinsic  evidence  is  admiisibia  of  tbe  real  intention  of  the  testator.  It  is 
sot  possible  to  define  what  are  to  be  considered  as  slight  differences  between  two 
provisions.  Slight  differences  are  such  aa,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  judge,  leave  the 
two  provisions  substantiallj' of  the  same  nature;  and  every  judge  must  dedde 
that  question  for  himself."  See  also  Jones  v.  Morgan,  2  Tonnge  &  Coll.  403, 
412 ;  Wharton  d.  Earl  ofDurham,  3  Mylne  &  Keen,  478 ;  reversed  on  q>pea!  to 
die  House  of  Lords.  10  Bligh.  626 ;  3  a.  &  Finn.  146. 

*  Ibid.;  <m<«,§  1105  endnote;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  1,  ch.  1,  S  6.  note  (I); 
3  Roper  on  Legacies,  bj  White,  ch.  18,  S  ^>  2,  p.  69  to  B5.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  marriage  settlements,  that  if  anf  advancement  on  marriage,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  made  hj  a  parent  tn  hU  lifetime,  such  advancement  shall  be  deemed 
made  a*  apart,  or  tbe  whole,  of  the  portion  provided  for  in  the  settlement,  unless 
ilie  contrary  appear  in  writing.  In  such  cases,  it  baa  been  made  a  questioH 
whether  a  legacy,  given  by  the  parent  by  will  amounts  to  a  satisfaction  pro  tanto 
as  an  advancement  or  portion  in  his  lifetime.  It  has  been  decided  that  It  is, 
Onslow  o.  Mitchell,  18  Tea.  490,  494 ;  Leake  v.  Leake,  10  Tea.  489, 490 ;  3  Ro- 
per on  Legacies,  by  While,  ch.  16,  §  S,  p.  9S  to  101.  [See  Papillon  v.  FapQlon, 
11  Sim.  644;  Fazakerley  o.  GiUibrand,  6  Sim.  091.  But  seeDonglasav.  WiUea, 
7  Hare,  318.]  And  ^t  seems),  in  such  case,  it  is  immaterial,  whether  it  be  the 
gift  of  a  particular  legacy,  or  of  a  residue,  (Ibid.)  But,  a  share  from  the  par- 
ent, arising  from  intestacy,  would  not  be  deemed  a  satisfaction.  Ibid. ;  Tjrisden 
V.  Twiaden,  9  V^.  418,  427. 

■  Lady  Tbynna  o.  Eari  of  Glengall,  2  House  of  Lords  Cai.  131.  [*  Sea  alw 
Hopwood  V.  Hopwood,  6  Jar.  a.  0.  697.] 
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§  1110.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate  the  doabts, 
Thich  may  be  jtutlj  entertaiaed,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
reasoDing,  hj  which  conrte  of  equity  have  been  led  to  these 
rasults.'  Aa  an  original  question,  at  least  where  the  assets  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  portion,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  the  natural 
preeamptioD  would  be,  ttiat  the  testator  intended  the  latter,  as  a 
bounty,  in  addition  to  the  duty  already  contracted  for ;  a  bounty 
fit  for  a  parent  to  bestow,  and  far  more  reputable  to  hie  sense  of 
moral  and  religious  obligation,  than  a  mere  dry  performance  of 
his  positive  contract,  rect^ized  by  law,  and  resting  on  a  valuable 
consideration.  But  bere  as  well  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  must 
be  content  to  declare,  i^  lex  tcripta  at;  —  It  is  established,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  entirely  approved.  Even  a  small  variance 
in  the  time  of  payment,  or  other  trifling  diflerences,  where  the 
value  is  substantially  the  same,  will  not  vary  the  application  of  the 
role,  as  the  present  inclination  of  courts  of  equity  is  against  rais- 
ing double  portions.' 

'  Jnie,  §  1100. 

*  Ibid. ;  Onilow  ■>.  Mitchen,  18  Tea.  492,  493  ;  Twiiden  e.  Twiidei),  9  Vea. 
427 ;  Spu-kea  e.  Cator,  S  Vea.  £30,  £35 ;  2  Roper  on  Legaciea,  by  While,  ch. 
18,  S  2,  p.  90.  But  aee  We^  v.  Rice,  2  Ruaa.  &  M;Ine,  267,  268 ;  where  Sir 
John  Leach  iDtimatea  that  the  rule  ia  right.  [See  Earl  of  Glengall  r.  Barnard,  1 
Keen,  769 ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  2  Honae  of  Lordi  Cases,  ISl,  in  favorof  the  rale 
of  the  text.]  Thia  whole  snbjeet  ia  veiy  fallj  considered  in  Roper  on  Legaciea, 
b;  White,  vol.  2,  ch.  18,  p.  68  to  106.  The  doctrine,  as  now  held,  ia  thus  summed 
up :  "  Where  a  parent  ia  under  obligation,  by  articles  of  settlement,  to  provide 
portions  for  his  children,  and  he  afterwards,  \>y  will  or  codicil,  makea  a  prOTision 
for  tikose  children,  it  if  a  well-eatabliahed  rule  of  equity,  that  such  subsequent 
testamentarj  proviaion  ahall  be  considered  a  satisfaction  or  performance  of  the 
obligation.  We  have  seen,  that,  upon  qnaitions  of  satisfaction  of  debts  by  leg- 
acies, trilling  points  of  difference  between  the  debta  and  legaciea  were  adjudged 
mfficient  to  repel  the  presumption  ofaatiataction.  But  with  respect  to  the  ■atis' 
faction  of  portiona,  the  rule  of  presumption  is  much  more  fkvored ;  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  court  of  equi^  being  against  raising  double  portions.  If,  therefore, 
the  legacies  be  less  in  amonnt  tlian  the  portions,  or  payable  at  different  periods, 
the  legadea  will,  notwithstanding,  be  considered  aatiafactiona,  either  in  full  or  in 
part,  according  to  circumstances;  but  though  these  circumstances  of  difference 
are  considered  insufficient  to  rebut  the  preaumptiou  of  satisfaction,  jet,  where  the 
legacy  is  contingent,  or  ^en  with  a  view  to  some  oiher  purpose,  the  rule  of 
die  court  is  different ;  and  such  legacies  are  not  considered  as  a  Batiafaction. 
l!1ie  inclination,  howOTer,  ia  so  strong  against  double  portions,  that  it  has  been 
dedded  that,  although  no  legacy  ia  given  by  a  will,  yet,  if  by  the  intestacy  of  the 
parent,  a  diatributive  ahare  of  bia  personal  or  any  real  estate  derolvea  upon  the 
child,  of  equal  or  greater  valoe  than  the  portion,  it  shall  be  a  satisfaction  of 
tbe  portion." 
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§  1111.  The  second  class  ma;  be  illustrated  hj  reference  to  the 
case,  vliere  a  parent,  or  other  person  m  loco  parentis,  bequeaths 
a  legacy  to  a  child  or  grandchild,  and  afterwards  in  bis  lifetime, 
gives  a  portion,  or  makes  a  provision  for  the  same  child  or  grand- 
child, without  expressing  it  to  be  in.  lieu  of  the  legacy.  In  stich  a 
case,  if  the  portion  so  received,  or  the  provision  so  made,  on 
marriage  or  otherwise,  be  equal  to,  or  exceed,  the  amount  of  the 
legacy ;  if  it  be  certain,  and  not  merely  contingent ;  if  no  other 
distinct  object  be  pointed  out ;  and  if  it  be  e^'uadem  generis  ;  then 
it  will  be  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  the  legacy,  or,  as  it  is  more 
properly  expressed,  it  will  be  held  an  ademption  of  the  legacy.* 

■  BelUiis  o.  Uthwatt,  1  Atk.  427,  Mr.  Sanndera's  note ;  1  Roper  on  Legkdei, 
bj  White,  ch.  6,  p.  318  to  329 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1  (a) ;  Coplej 
o.  Copley,  1  P.WUl.  146;  Mx:  parte  Pye,  and  Ex  parte  Dubost,  18  Ves.  140; 
Hinchdiffe  o.  Hinchcliffe,  3  Ves.  626,  527 ;  Sparkes  v.  Cator,  8  Ves.  635,  542 ; 
ToIbou  t>.  Collins,  4  Vea.  4S0,  491 ;  Stocken  v.  Stocken,  4  Sim.  1S2 ;  Wallace  e. 
Pomfret,  11  Vee.  642i  Warren  r.  Warren,  1  Bro.  Ch.  305,  Mr.  BoIi'b  note  (1> ; 
Trimmer  v.  Bayne,  7  Ve«.  616 ;  Ellison  v.  Cookson,  2  Bro.  Ch.  308,  309 ;  I^-na 
V.  Lockyer,  5  Mybie  &  Craig,  20;  ante,  §  1105,  and  note;  Roberta  v.  Weather^ 
ford,  10  Ala.  72 ;  Moore  p.  Hilton,  12  Leigh,  1.  Of  course,  the  contrwyia  true, 
where  the  legaL'y  is  not  certun,  but  contingent;  where  it  i»  not  igvadan  generit; 
and  where  it  is  stated  to  be  for  other  objects.  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§  1,  note  (a).  Tbe  question  may  sometimes  arise,  who  is  properly  deemed  to 
stand  in  loco  parentis  to  another.  It  was  held  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  L. 
Shadweil),  that  no  person  can  be  deemed  to  stand  in  loco  pareniis  to  a  child 
whose  father  is  living,  and  who  resides  with  and  is  maintained  by  the  father,  ai>- 
cording  to  his  means.  Ue  added,  it  may  be  very  different,  where  the  father, 
though  living,  does  not  maintain  the  child,  and  tbe  latter  does  not  live  with  him, 
bnt  lives  with  the  person  assuming  to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  Powys  e.  Mansfield, 
6  Sim.  628.  Bnt,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham),  this 
decree  was  reversed.  On  that  occasion  his  lordship  said:  "  No  doubt  the  aathor~ 
ities  leave  in  some  obscurity  the  question,  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  as  meant 
by  the  expression,  universally  adopted,  of  one  in  loco  pareniia.  Lord  Eldon. 
however,  in  Ex  parte  Fys,  has  given  to  it  a  definition,  which  I  readily  adopt,  not 
only  because  it  proceeds  from  his  high  authority,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
embrace  all  that  is  necessary  to  work  out  and  carry  into  effect  the  object  and 
meaning  of  the  rule.  Lord  Eldon  says,  it  is  a  person  '  mtaning  to  put  himself 
in  loco  parentis  ;  in  the  situation  of  the  person  described  as  the  lawful  father  of 
the  child.'  But  this  de6nitlon  must,  I  conceive,  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
those  parental  offices  and  duties,  to  which  the  subject  in  question  has  reference; 
namely,  to  the  office  and  duty  of  the  parent  to  make  provision  for  tl^e  child.  Tbe 
offices  and  duties  of  a  parent  are  infinitely  various,  some  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  making  a  provision  for  a  child ;  and  it  would  be  most  illogical,  fram 
the  mere  exorcise  of  any  such  offices  or  duties  by  one  not  tiie  father,  to  infer  an 
intention  in  such  person  to  aaaome  alao  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  child.    Tbe 
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If  the  portion  or  provision  be  leas  than  tlie  amount  of  Uie  logac;, 
it  will  at  all  events  be  deemed  a  satis&ction  Tn-o  tanto;^  and,  if  the 

relative  Bituation  of  the  friend  and  of  tbe  father  ntAy  make  this  nnnecesaarf ,  and 
the  other  beoe&ta  most  eaaeatial.  Sir  William  Grant's  definitioD  is,  '  A  person 
assuming  the  parentftl  character,  or  discharging  parental  duties';  which  may 
seam  not  to  differ  much  from  Lord  Eldon'a  definition",  namelj,  the  referring  to 
the  intention,  rather  than  to  the  act  of  the  party.  The  Vice  Chancellor  Bays,  it 
must  be  a  person  who  baa  bo  acted  towards  the  child,  as  tbat  he  hag  thereby  im- 
posed upon  himiclf  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  it ;  and  that  tbe  designation 
will  not  hold,  where  the  child  has  a  father  with  whom  it  resides,  and  by  whom  it 
IB  maintained.  This  aeems  to  infer,  that  the  lociu  parentit,  assomed  by  the  atron- 
ger,  mast  have  reference  to  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  child,  and  that  Lord  El- 
don's  definition  is  to  be  so  understood ;  and,  bo  far,  I  agree  with  it.  Bnt  I  think 
tbe  other  circumstances  required  are  not  necessary  to  work  out  tbe  principle  of 
tlie  rule,  or  to  cfiectuate  its  object.  The  rule,  both  as  applied  to  a  father  and  to 
one  in  loco  parentit,  is  founded  upon  the  presumed  intention.  A  father  is  sup- 
posed to  intend  to  do  what  be  is  in  duty  bound  to  do ;  namely,  to  provide  for  his 
dlild  according  to  his  means.  So  one,  who  has  assumed  that  part  of  the  office  of 
a  father,  is  supposed  to  intend  to  do  what  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  office  of 
doing.  If  the  assumption  of  thit  character  be  established,  tbe  same  inference  and 
presumption  must  follow.  They  having  so  acted  towards  a  child  as  to  ruse  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  fur  it,  aSbrds  a  strong  inference  in  favor  of  the  fact 
of  the  auumplion  of  the  character;  and  tbe  child  having  a  father  with  whom  it 
resides,  and  by  whom  it  is  maintained,  affords  some  inference  against  it ;  but 
neither  is  conclusive.  If,  indeed,  the  Vice  Chancelbr's  definition  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  still  be  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  this  caae,  Sir  John  Bar- 
rington  had  not  subjected  himself  to  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  his  broth- 
er's children,  and  whether  such  children  can  be  said  to  have  been  maintained  by 
tbeir  father.  A  rich,  unmarried  uncle,  talcing  under  his  protection  the  family  of 
a  brotber,  who  has  not  the  means  of  adequately  providing  for  them,  and  furnish- 
ing, tbroagh  tbeir  father,  to  the  children,  the  means  of  tbeir  maintenance  and 
education,  may  surely  be  said  to  intend  to  put  himself,  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, t'n  loco  parenlia  to  the  children,  although  they  never  leave  their  father's  roof. 
An  nnule,  so  taking  such  a  family  under  his  care,  will  have  all  the  feelings,  inten- 
tions, and  objects,  as  Co  providing  fur  the  children,  which  would  influence  him  if 
they  were  orphans.  For  the  purpose  in  question,  namely,  providing  for  tbem, 
the  existence  of  the  father  can  make  no  diffei-ence.  If,  then,  it  shall  appear, 
from  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  that  Sir  John  Harrington  did  afford  to  bia 
brother  the  means  of  nuuntuning.  educating,  and  bringing  up  bis  children  accord- 
ing to  their  condition  of  life ;  and  that  the  father  had  no  means  of  bis  own,  at  all 
adequate  to  that  purpose  \  that  this  assistance  was  regular  and  systematic,  and 
not  confined  to  casual  presents,  the  repetition  of  which  could  not  be  relied  upon ; 
that  be  held  out  to  his  brother  and  his  family,  that  they  were  to  look  to  him  for 


>  Pym  e.  Lockyer,  5  Uylne  &  Craig,  99;  Kirk  tr.  Eddowes,  3  Hare,  600; 
ante,  5  llOS,  and  note. 
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difference  between  the  amounts  be  slight,  it  may  be  deemed  a  com- 
plete satisfaction  ox  ademption.^    But  if  the  difference  lie  large  and 

their  fatnre  provision,  —  it  will  turelj  follow,  if  tlut  wer«  mateml,  tlukt  Sir  John 
BatringtOD  had  so  acted  toiruds  the  children  u  to  impose  npon  himself  a.  monl 
obligation  to  provide  for  them,  and  that  the  childreD  were  in  fact  maintained  bj 
him,  and  not  hy  their  father.  But  it  haa  been  stud,  that  Sir  John  Barrington 
wonld  not  have  been  guilty  of  anj  breach  of  moral  duty,  if  be  had  permitted  the 
property  to  descend  to  his  brother.  tJndoubtedly,  he  would  not,  because  that  * 
would  have  been  a  very  rational  mode  of  providing  for  the  children ;  but,  if  be 
had  reason  to  suppose,  that  hia  brother  would  act  so  onnaturally  as  to  leave  the 
property  away  from  his  children.  Sir  John  Barrington  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  moral  duty  towards  the  children,  in  leaving  the  property  absolutely 
to  their  father.  I  should,  therefore,  feel  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
Hon,  that  Sir  John  Barrington  liad  not  placed  himself  in  loco  partntit  to  theae 
children,  if  I  thought  every  thing  necessary  for  that  purpose,  which  the  Yic« 
Chancellor  lias  thought  to  be  so.  Adopting,  however,  as  I  do,  the  deGnition  of 
Lord  Eldon,  I  proceed  to  consider,  whether  Sir  John  Barrington  did  mean  to 
put  himself  in  loco  parOitit  to  the  children,  so  far  as  related  to  their  future  pro- 
vision. Parol  evidence  has  been  offered  upon  two  points :  first,  to  prove  the 
affirmatiTe  of  this  proposition ;  secondly,  to  prove  by  declarations  and  acta  of 
Sir  John  BartingtOQ,  that  he  intended  the  proviuon  made  by  the  settlement  should 
be-in  substitution  of  that  made  by  the  will.  That  such  evidence  is  admissible  for 
the  first  of  these  purposes,  appears  to  me  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  rule  of  pre- 
sumption. If  the  acta  of  a  party  standing  in  loeoparaitu  raise,  in  equity,  a  pre- 
sumption, which  could  not  arise  Irom  the  same  acta  of  another  person,  not 
standing  in  that  situation,  evidence  must  be  admissible  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
fkcts,  upon  which  the  presumption  is  depended,  namely,  whether,  in  the  languaga 
of  Lord  Eldon,  he  had  meant  to  put  himself  in  loco  porfnivi ;  and,  as  the  fact  to 
be  tried  is  the  intention  of  the  party,  hie  declarations,  as  well  as  his  acts,  must 
be  admissible  for  that  purpose.  And  if  the  evidence  eetablish  the  fact,  that  Sir 
John  Barrington  did  mean  to  place  himself  in  loco  paren<it,  it  will  not  be  material 
to  consider  whether  his  declarations  of  intention,  as  to  the  particular  provision 
in  question,  be  admissible  per  se,  because  the  presumption  against  the  donble 
portions,  which  in  that  case  will  arise,  being  attempted  to  be  rebutted  by  parol 
testimony,  may  be  supported  by  evidence  of  the  same  kind." 

<  Ibid. ;  Pktt  d.  Piatt,  3  Sim.  013 ;  Lord  Ihirham  r.  Wharton,  8  CI.  &  Plnn. 
146 ;  Suisse'c.  Lord  Lowther,  The  (English)  Jurist,  April  1,  1843 ;  8.  c.  S  Hare, 
424,  432,  438 ;  5  Mylne  &  Craig,  29.  In  this  last  case.  Lord  Cottenham  said : 
"  All  the  decisions  upon  questione  of  double  portions  depend  upon  the  declu«d 
or  presumed  intention  of  the  donor.  The  presumptioii  of  equity  is  against  doa- 
ble portions,  because  it  is  not  thought  probable,  when  the  object  appears  to  be 
to  make  a  provision,  and  that  object  has  been  effected  by  one  instrument,  that 
the  repetition  of  it  in  a  second  should  be  intended  as  an  addition  to  the  first. 
The  second  provision,  therefore,  is  presumed  to  be  intended  as  a  substitution  for, 
and  not  as  an  addition  to,  that  first  given  ;  but,  when  the  gift  is  a  mere  booufy, 
there  is  no  ground  for  raising  any  presumption  of  intention  as  to  its  amount,  «1- 
tboogh  anch  amoont  be  comprised  in  two  or  more  gifts.  The  first  qneilion  to  bo 
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importAiit,  there,  the  presomption  of  an  iDtentioo  of  Bubstitutaiig 
the  portion  for  the  legacy,  will  not  be  allowed  to  prevaiL^ 

a^ed  IB,  irhelber  the  mmB  giTen  are  to  be  coDBidered  as  poitiona,  or  bb  mere 
gifti ;  and,  upon  thiB  subject,  certain  rulu  hiTS  been  laid  down,  ftU  intended  to 
ucertain  uid  to  work  out  the  intention  of  the  giver.  In  the  cue  of  a  parent,  % 
leguj  to  1  child  is  pretunted  to  be  intended  to  be  a  portion ;  because  providing 
for  the  cbild  ui  s  duty  which  the  relative  aituation  of  the  parties  impoaea  upon 
tbe  parent;  but  that  dutj,  which  is  imposed  upon  ^  parent,  tovf  be  usumed  bj 
another,  who  for  any  reason,  thinks  proper  to  place  himself,  in  that  respect,  in 
the  place  ofa  parent;  and,  when  diat  is  (o,  the  same  presumptjon  ariaea  against 
Us  intending  a  6r9t  gift  to  take  effect  aa  well  as  a  second;  because  both,  in  such 
cases,  are  considered  to  be  portions.  Whether  the  donor  had,  for  this  purpose, 
assumed  the  office  of  a  parent,  so  as  to  inveat  bis  gift  with  the  character  of  a  por- 
Uon,  may  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence,  auch  aa  the  general  conduct  of  the  do- 
nor towarda  the  children,  or  by  intrinaic  evidence  fh>m  the  nature  and  terms  of 
the  gift.  If  the  former  be  alone  relied  upon,  it  may  prevail,  althongh  it  should 
Kppeai  that  the  donor  did  not  asanme  all  the  dutiea  of  a  parent,  or  effectually  per- 
Ibrm  thoae  which  he  had  undertaken ;  the  qneation  being,  merely,  whether  the 
facts  proved  fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  intended  to  provide  a  portion 
for  the  child,  and  not  merely  to  bestow  a  giCt.  Upon  this  point,  Fowys  v.  Uana- 
field,  founded  upon  Carver  r.  Bowles,  2  Boss.  &  Mylne,  301,  and  many  oAer 
caaea  ia  conclusive.  Such  evidence  of  general  conduct  towards  the  child  is  of  far 
Issa  importance  than  tiiat  which  relates  to  the  pecuulary  provision  for  iti  whether 
that  be  found  in  the  InstEumeDta  containing  the  gifts  or  in  extreme  circamatances, 
and  aa  part  of  such  extrinsic  circumstances,  the  general  conduct  of  the  donor 
towards  (he  family,  and  particularly  towards  the  other  children  of  it,  may  very 
properly  be  included  in  the  consideration  of  his  objects  and  intentions. 

■  See  1  Boper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  6,  S  1,  p.  324 ;  Shudal  v.  Je^U,  2 
Atk.  616,  619;  Debeze  c.  Mann,  2  Bro.  Ch.  164;  8.  C.  1  Cox,  346;  Trim- 
mer V.  Bayne,  7  Yes.  615  to  616 ;  Ex  paHe  Fye,  16  Tes.  140,  162  to  164 ;  Powya 
e.  Mansfield,  6  Sim.  626 ;  WeaU  v.  Rice,  2  Kuss.  &  Hylne,  261, 267,  S68 ;  Jooea 
t>.  Morgan,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  408,  412.  In  this  case  Lord  Abinger  said,  ha 
knew  of  no  distinction  as  to  this  point,  whether  the  portion  was  by  a  will  or  by 
a  deed.  In  Wharton  v.  Earl  of  Durham,  S  Mylne  &  Keen,  479,  Lord  BroDgham 
•aid :  "  It  is  equally  certain,  and  Sons  equally  from  the  same  principles,  that  we 
are  not  to  weigh  in  golden  scales  the  provisions  made,  and  to  deteimine  against 
ademption,  merely  because  the  two  differ  in  amount,  or  even  in  kind.  A  difibr- 
aoce  of  amount  has  never  been  held  sufficient  proof  of  accumulation  ;  and  it  has 
been  dis^nctlyheld,  that  the  circumatance  of  the  sums  being  payable  at  different 
timea,  and  other  indifferencea,  bo  they  be  slight,  say  the  books,  will  not  counter- 
Tail  the  general  presnmption  of  an  intention  to  adeem.  The  cases  of  Export* 
'Pje  aad  Ese  parleDxibott,  before  Lord  £idon,HartoppD,  Hartopp,  before  Sir  Wil' 
liam  Grant,  and  the  discussion  of  the  questionraised  on  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll's  will  in 
&Tor  ofhis  niece,  sufficiently  illustrate  this  proposition.  Nevertheless,  no  case  has 
gone  so  &r  aa  to  show,  that  a  difi^rence,  such  aa  the  one  in  this  case,  will  have  no 
e^ct  upon  tbe  application  of  the  principle ;  a  difference  no  less  than  this,  that  the 
one  pMlion  would  have  gone  to  the  issue  of  any  maniage  oontracted  by  the  child, 
x«.  nta.—- TOL.  II.  2B 
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§  1112.  Tlie  ground  of  this  doctrine  secma  to  be,  that  every 
such  legacy  is  to  be  presumed  as  intended  by  the  testator  to  be  a 
portion  for  the  child  or  grandchild,  whether  called  ao  or  not ;  and 
that,  afterwards,  if  he  advances  the  same  sum  upon  the  child's 
marriage,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  he  does  it  to  accomplish  his 
original  object,  as  a  portion  ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  intended  satisfaction  or  ademption  of  the 
legacy,  rather  than  an  intended  double  portion.  And,  where  the 
Slim  advanced  is  less  than  tlie  legacy,  still  it  may  fairly  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  testator,  having  acted  merely  in  the  discharge  of 
a  moral  obligation,  may,  from  a  cliange  of  his  own  views,  or  of  bis 
own  circnmstancos,  be  satisfied  that  the  portion  ought  to  be  less.' 
wbile  the  otber  was  conliDed  M  the  offepring  of  a  single  bed.  On  the  coatjnxj, 
the  cues,  especially  Rootne  e.  Roome,  Baugh  n.  Read,  and  Spinbe  v.  Bobins,  show 
that  diSiirences  not  greater  than  this,  perhaps  less  considerable,  will  aaffice  to  ex- 
clude ademption.  And  one  of  those  casei  (Baugh  v.  Read),  though  ill  reported, 
■howi  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  principle  of  ademption  to  alegacy,  where 
the  provision  subsequently  made  waj  expressed  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  a  difiereot 
claim.  The  child  was  entitled  to  £1,800  under  her  grandfather's  will,  and  ber 
father  had  led  her  a  legacy  of  £8,000.  By  her  settlement  the  husband  coTenant- 
ed  to  release  the  claim  to  ber  legacy  of  £1,800,  in  consideration  of  £5,000 
portion  given  by  the  father,  which  was  expressed  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  thegrand- 
father's  legacy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  question  raised  there,  was  not, 
whether  this  should  operate  as  a  total  ademption  of  the  £3,000  legacy  given  by 
the  father's  will,  but  only  pro  lanto.  However,  the  court  held  it  not  even  to  be 
.  jn-o  tanfo  an  ademption ;  and  yet,  after  satisfying  the  £1,800  of  the  grand  father's 
will,  there  remained  upwards  of  £3,000  over  to  go  in  ademption  of  the  father's 
legacy."  [But  this  decision  of  Lord  Brougham  waa  reversed  on  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.     See  3  CI.  &  Finn.  146 ;  10  Bligb,  n.  b.  526.] 

•  Ibid. ;  Pym  v.  Lockyer,  6  Mylne  &  Craig,  20,  94,  36.  Kirk  o.  Eddowca, 
3  Hare,  509.  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  CoUeuham,  quoted  ante,  g  1111,  note. 
The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Vice- Chancellor  Wigram,  in  Suisse  n.  Lowthcr,  3  Hare, 
424, 434,  436,  upon  the  same  point,  is  important.  He  there  said :  "  The  langnage 
of  the  court  in  those  cases  is,  that  it  '  leans  against  double  portions,'  —  a  rale 
which,  thoDgh  sometimes  called  technical.  Lord  Cottcnham,  in  Pym  v.  Lockyer  (5 
Mylne  &  Craig,  34, 46),  said,  was  founded  on  good  sense,  and  could  not  be  diir«- 
garded  without  disappointing  the  intentions  of  donors.  But,  although  the  pre- 
Bumption  is,  that  a  parent  does  not  give  a  child  a  double  portion,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  buiq  of  money  which  a  parent  may  give,  evi^n  to  a  child,  is  intended  aa 
a  portion.  The  conrt  has  never  added  up  small  sums,  in  order  to  show  that,  if 
the  child  claims  those  sunia,  as  well  as  the  larger  provision  made  for  him  by  the 
parent,  he  would  be  taking  a  double  portion.  The  question,  whether  the  snmt 
given  are  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  child's  portion  or  not,  has  often  arisen ;  ttnd 
if  the  word  '  portion,'  or  '  provision,'  or  any  similar  word,  is  used  in  the  second 
,  gift,  the  court  baa  said,  the  use  of  that  term  showed  that  the  sum  was  given  aa« 
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§  1113.  Not,  to  sa^  the  least  of  it,  this  is  extremely  Artificial 
reasoning,  and  such  as  an  ioganuous  mind  may  find  it  difficult  to 
foUov.  Lord  Eldon  has  so  characterized  it.  After  admitting  it  to 
be  the  unquestionable  doctrine  of  tlie  court,  that,  where  a  parent 
g^ves  a  legacy  to  a  child,  not  stating  the  purpose  with  reference  to 
yhich  he  gives  it,  the  couxt  understands  liim  as  giving  it  as  a 

'provisioD'  or  'portion'  for  the  child ;  Aodtlien  it  is  gometimea regarded  aa  a  eeo 
ond  portion,  tgainit  which  the  court  presumeB.  Aecording  to  Lord  Cottenham's 
deciBioQ  in  F^m  o.  Lock^er  (for  the  fint  time  deuiding  that  point),  it  is  taken  to 
he  niiiistiLctionprotatito.  The  older  casei  rather  incline  to  the  proposition,  Ihat, 
if  it  were  a  portion,  though  leu  thin  the  portion  given  by  any  former  instrumeDt, 
it  was  to  betaken  as  satiafaction  in  fofo.  Tbe  reasoning,  however,  is,  that  the  use 
of  the  word  '  portion,'  or  ■  provision,'  or  any  similar  word,  shows  that  the  testator 
meant  to  repeat  his  former  gift,  and  then  the  rule  applies.  In  the  case  of  persoua 
not  being  parent  and  child,  but  assumed  to  stand  in  loco  pareniis,  the  word  '  por- 
tion,' or  '  provision,'  has  been  used  for  a  different  purpose.  It  has  been  used  in 
order  to  show  that  the  party  intended  to  place  himself  in  that  situation,  and  to 
establish  a  quasi  parental  character;  and,  when  that  was  done,  the  rule  as  to 
doable  portions  has  been  applied.  But,  if  there  ia  a  simple  gift,  and  the  donor 
baa  not  acted  towards  the  donee  in  a  way  to  show  that  be  has  assumed  a  particu- 
lar character,  —  a  quasi  parental  situation,  —  in  that  case,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
mere  bounty  to  a  stranger.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  technical  sense  of  tbe  word 
'  provision,'  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid,  except  in  tbe  cases  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  So  question  can  arise  on  tbe  effect  of  a  gifl  in  the  nature  of  a  portion, 
in  any  such  sense,  on  these  bequests  of  the  Marquis  to  Suisse.  Inlbedoclrinewjth 
regard  to  double  portions,  some  principles  have,  however,  been  laid  down,  which  ' 
bear  very  strongly  upon  the  case  before  me.  The  rule  of  presumption,  as  I  be- 
fore sud,  is  against  double  portions  as  between  parent  and  child ;  and  the  reason 
is  this :  a  parent  makes  a  certain  provision  for  his  children  by  bis  will,  if  they  at- 
tain twenty-one,  or  marry,  or  require  to  be  settled  in  life ;  he  afterwards  makes 
an  advancement  to  a  particular  child.  Looking  at  tbe  ordinary  dealings  of  mankind, 
tJhe  court  concludes  that  the  parent  does  not,  when  be  makes  that  advance- 
ment, intend  the  will  to  remain  in  full  fiirce,  and  that  he  has  satisGed  in  his  life- 
time the  obligation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  discharged  at  his  death  j  and, 
having  come  to  that  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  general  experience,  the  coart  acti 
npon  it,  and  gives  effect  to  the  presumption,  that  a  double  portion  was  not  intend- 
ed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  such  relation,  either  natarat  or  artificial, 
tlie  gift  proceeds  from  the  mere  bounty  of  the  testator ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
mthin  the  knowledge  of  the  court  for  cutting  off  any  thing  which  has  in  terms  been 
given.  The  testator  may  give  a  certain  sum  by  one  instrument,  and  precisely 
the  same  sum  by  another ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  court  should  assign  any 
limit  to  that  bonnty,  which  is  wholly  arbitrary.  The  court,  as  between  strangers, 
treats  several  gifts  as  primA  facie,  cumulative.  The  consequence  is,  as  Lord  El- 
don  observed  (18  Ves.  147),  that  a  natural  child,  who  is  in  law  a  stranger  to  tbft 
fiiCher,  stands  in  a  better  situation  tlian  a  legitimate  child ;  for  the  advancement 
ia  tbe  case  of  the  natural  child  ia  not,  primA facie,  an  ademption. 
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portion,  be  has  stroi^I;  remarked :  "  And,  bj  a  «ort  of  artificial 
rule,  ia  the  application  of  which  legitimate  children  have  been  rerj 
harshlj  treated,  upon  an  artificial  notion  that  the  father  is  paying 
a  debt  of  nature,  and  a  sort  of  feeling,  upon  what  ia  called  a 
leaning  gainst  double  portions,  if  the  father  af^rwarda  advances 
a  portion  on  the  marriage  of  that  child,  though  of  less  amount,  4t 
IB  a  satisfoction  of  the  whole  or  in  part.  And,  in  some  cases,  it 
has  gone  a  length  cousiatent  with  the  principle,  but  showing  the 
fallacy  of  much  of  the  reasoning,  that  the  portion,  tbotigh  mnch 
less  than  the  l^acy,  has  been  held  a  satisfaction  in  some  instances, 
upon  this  ground,  that  the  father,  owing  what  is  called  a  debt  of 
nature,  is  the  judge  of  tliat  provision  by  which  he  means  to  aatisfy 
it ;  and  although,  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  he  tliouglit  he 
could  not  discharge  that  debt  with  less  than  £10,000,  yet  by  a 
change  of  his  circumstances  and  of  liis  sentiments  upon  moral 
obligation,  it  may  be  satisfied  by  the  advance  of  a  portion  of 
£5,000." '  In  additiou  to  this  strong  language,  it  may  be  added, 
that  courts  of  equity  make  out  this  sort  of  doctrine,  not  npon  any 
dear  intention  of  the  testator  anywhere  expressed  by  him,  but 
they  first  create  the  intention,  and  then  make  the  parent  suggest 
all  the  morals  and  equities  of  the  case,  upon  their  own  artificial 
modes  of  reasoning,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
scarcely  any  testator  could  ever  have  dreamed.^ 

'  Ex  parte  PjB  Kid  Ex  parte  Jyahoit,  18  Vet.  151.  It  ia  not  ft  little  remirk- 
ftble,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Hartop  v.  Wbitmore  (1  P.  Will.  683),  should 
have  said :  '*  If  a  father  gives  &  daughter  a  [>ortion  by  his  will,  and  afterwarfs 
gives  to  the  same  daughter  a  portion  in  marriage,  this  by  the  lavu  of  aU  otkef 
nationi,  as  well  ai  of  Oreat  Britain,  is  a  revocation  of  the  portion  given  by  tbe 
will;  for  it  will  not  be  intended,  unless  proved,  that  the  father  designed  two  por- 
tions to  one  child."  We  should  be  glad  to  know  where  the  learned  Chancellor 
found  such  a  rule  recognised  by  all  nations.  See  also  Weal  v.  Rice,  S  Rum  & 
Mylne,  251,  267 ;  anie,  §  1110,  note. 

■  Lord  llurlow,  in  Grave  v.  Salisbury  (1  Bro.  Ch.  426,  426),  spoke  in  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  the  doctrine.  "  The  court,"  said  be,  "  bai,  however,  oer- 
taJnly  presumed  against  double  portions;  and,  although  it  has  encouraged  that 
conjecture  with  a  degree  of  sharpness,  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  myself  to  it ;  when- 
ever an  express  provision  is  made  direct!}',  or  as  a  portion,  by  a  parent  or  person 
«n  loeo  pareniit,  I  will  not  displace  the  rule  laid  down  by  wiser  men,  Uiat  it  shaJl 
be  a  satisfaction,  however  reluctant  I  may  be  to  follow  h."  On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  John  Leach,  in  Weall  t>.  Rice,  2  Rnss.  &  Hylne,  251,  267,  thought  the  rule 
rig^t ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  Warton  t>.  The  Earl  of  Durham,  3  Mylne  &  Keen, 
478,  expressed  a  similar  o;^Dion.    He  aaid:  "That  the  presnmptjon  of  law  b 
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§  1114.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  origin  of  this  particular 
doctriue  is  to  be  found  in  the  ciyil  law,  and  that  it  was  transferred 
fix»m  hence  into  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  England.'  But  Lord 
Thurlow  has  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law  proceeds  so  far,  and  whether  it  is  there  taken  up  on  the  idea 
of  a  debt,  or  is  not  rather  considered  as  a  presumption,  repeUahle 
by  evidence.'  The  language  attributed  to  his  lordship  on  this  oc- 
casion seems  not  exactly  to  express  his  true  meaning ;  for,  in  the 
equity  jurisprudence  of  England,  the  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence.'  His  meaning  probably  was,  that  the  matter  was  a 
mere  matter  of  presumption,  arising  from  the  whole  circumstances 

agaiiut  double  portions,  no  one  queatioiiB,  an;  more  tbui  that  tfaa  rule  is  founded 
on  good  sense.  For  the  puent,  being  onlj'  bonod,  b;  %  dot;  of  imperfect  obliga- 
tion, to  nuke  proTision  for  Uie  child,  and  being  tlie  sole  judge  of  what  that  pro- 
Tiiioii  «baU  be,  must,  generally  aj^eakiDg,  be  supposed,  when  he  makes  »  second 
■mngement  bj  settlement  or  otherwise,  to  put  it  in  the  stead  of  a  fonner  one 
made  by  will,  and  not  to  do  that  twice  over,  which  no  law  could  compel  him  to  do 
once.  Kevertbeless,  as  has  oflentimes  happened  with  legal  principles,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  push  the  presumption,  once  eitablished,  beyond  the  bounds 
wlucJi  the  principle  it  was  founded  upon  would  reuonably  warrant ;  and,  because 
the  doctrine  was  sound,  that  a  second  provision  should  be  taken  as  substitutionary 
for  a  former  one,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  concluded  that  it  never  could  be 
accQmulati*e.  At  least,  the  leaning  of  the  courts  has  frequently  gone  so  far  as 
to  moke  violent  presumptions  against  the  conctugions  to  be  plainly  drawn  from 
facta  indicating  an  intention,  which  excluded  the  general  sapposilion  of  ademp- 
tioD;  and  observations  have  been  more  than  once  made  in  this  place,  indicating 
the  opinion  of  tbe  court,  that  the  principle  had  been  pressed  quite  far  enough,  and 
ought  ta  receive  no  more  extension.  The  rule,  then,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be 
taken  to  be  this :  the  second  provision  will  be  held  to  adeem  the  first,  —  say  the 
marriage  portion  to  adeem  the  legacy,  —  unless,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  an  inteniion  appears,  that  the  child,  or  other  person,  towards  whom  the  tes- 
tator has  placed  himself  tn  Uieo  parenttM,  shall  take  both;  and  there  is  to  be  no 
leaning,  still  leas  any  straining,  against  inferring  sucb  an  intention  from  circum- 
stances, any  more  in  this  than  in  any  other  case."  The  cose  of  Wharton  o.  The 
Eail  of  Durham  was  reversed  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  (3  CI.  &  Finn.  146 ;  10 
BUgh,  536),  but  it  left  the  general  principle  untouched.  See  also  Pym  p. 
Lockyer,  6  Mylne  A  Craig,  24,  34,  35,  and  Snisse  r.  Lord  Lowtber,  2  Hare, 
424,  434,  435 ;  Kirk  p.  Eddowes,  3  Hare,  fi09 ;  ante,  %  112,  and  noU. 

'  See  atOt,  §  1108. 

*  Grave  v.  Salisbury,  1  Bro.  Ch.  427. 

■  FonbL  Eq.  B.  4,  Ft.  2,  ch.  1,  note  (a)  ;  Debeze  e.  Hann,  2  Bro.  Ch.  166, 

619;  8.  c.  1  Coi,  346;  Shudall  r.  Jekyll,  2  Atk.  612 ;  Trimmerp.  Bayne,  7  Ves. 

'  eiA  to  518 ;  1  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  6,  S  2,  p.  338  to  353 ;  Ellison 

0.  Cookson.  2  Bro.  Ch.  252,  307 ;  s.  c.  S  Bro.  Cb.60;  1  Tes.  Jr.  100;  2  Cox, 

320;  Guy  p.  Sharpe,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  689. 
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of  the  frill ;  and  that  there  iraa  no  such  rule  in  the  civil  lav  as 
that,  in  English  jurisprudence,  namelj,  that  primd  fade,  such  a 
portion,  subsequciitly  given,  v&s  an  ademption  of  the  legacy.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that,  in  many  cases,  such  a  presumption  may  arise 
from  the  circumstances.  As,  for  example,  in  a  case  put  in  the 
civil  law.  A  father  by  his  will  devised  certain  lands  to  liis  daugh- 
ter, and  afterwards  gave  the  same  lands  to  her  as  a  marriage 
portion.  It  was  held  to  he  au  ademption  of  the  devise.  "  Pilia 
legatornm  non  habet  actionem,  si  ea,  quie  ei  in  testamento  reiiquit, 
vivus  pater  postea  in  dotem  dederit."  *  So,  it  was  held  in  the 
same  law,  to  be  a  revocation  of  the  legacy  of  a  debt,  if  it  was  after* 
warde  collected  of  the  debtor  by  the  testator  in  hia  lifetime.  The 
like  rule  was  applied,  where,  after  the  devise  of  specific  property, 
the  testator  alienated  in  his  lifetime."  "  Testator  supervivens,  si 
earn  rem,  quam  reliquerat,  vendiderit,  eztinguitur  fideicoromis- 
aum."'  These  cases  are  so  obvious,  as  necessary  and  intentional 
ademptions  of  the  legacies,  that  they  require  no  artificial  rules 
of  interpretation  to  expound  the  intent.  And  yet  the  civil  law 
wag  BO  far  from  favoring  ademptions,  that,  even  in  tltese  cases,  it 
admitted  proof  that  the  testator  did  not  intend  to  adeem  the 
legacy  ;  the  rule  being,  "  Si  rem  suam  legaverit  testator,  poetea- 
que  eam  alienaverit ;  si  non  adimendi  animo  vendidit,  nihilominua 
deberi."  *  And  again  ;  "  Si  rem  snam  testator  legaverit  eamque 
necessitate  urgente  alienaverit,  fideicommissum  poti  posse,  nisi 
probetur,  adimere  ei  testatorem  voluisse.  Probationem  autem 
mutatiB  voluntatis  ah  hseredibus  exigendam." '  These  cases  are 
sufficient  to  show,  how  widely  variant  the  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  in  the  civil  law  from  that  which  now  prevails  in  equity.* 

'  Cod.  Lib.  6,  tit.  37, 1.  11 ;  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2.  §  11,  »rt.  11. 

■  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  11,  »rt.  12  to  14,  22. 

■  Id.  §  11,  art.  13,  note ;  Pothier,  Fand.  IJb.  34,  tit.  4,  n.  6.  9. 

*  Init.  Lib.  2,  tit.  20,  §  12;  Id.  §  10,  11. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  32,  tit.  3, 1.  11,  §  12;  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  84,  tit.  4.  n.  8. 

*  Se«  Pothier,  Faod.  Lib.  S4,  tit.  4,  n.  8  to  10.  Many  cuea  like  these  have 
been  adjudged  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  equity  juriiprudence,  as  they  were  m 
the  dvil  law.  Thus,  an  alienation  by  the  testator  hi  his  lifetime,  or  the  mbject- 
matter  of  a  legacy  of  the  same  thing.  Hambling  c.  Liiter,  Ambler,  402.  So, 
the  receipt  or  recovery  of  a  debt,  due  bj  the  legatee,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him,  ia  an  ademption  of  a  legacy  of  the  Bame  debt.  Rider  d.  Wager,  8  P. 
Will.  330 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  74  to  78 ;  1  Roper  on  Legaciea,  by  White,  ch.  6,  §  1, 
p.  286  to  813. 
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§  1115.  There  are,  however,  in  equity  juriaprudence,  certain  es- 
tablished exceptions  to  this  doctrine  of  conatructire  satisfaction,  or 
ademption  of  legacies,  which  deserve  particular  notice.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  devisee  of  a  mere  resi* 
due ;  for  it  has  been  said,  that  a  residue  is  always  changing.  It 
may  amount  to  something  or  be  nothing ;  and  therefore  no  fair 
preaumptioD  can  arise  of  its  being  an  intended  satisfaction  or 
ademption.'  [But  in  a  late  important  case  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  has  been  held,  after  a  full  review  of  all  the  authorities,  that  Uie 
bequest  of  a  residue  will,  according  to  its  amount,  be  a  satisfaction 
of  a  portion,  either  in  full,  or  pro  tanto,  and  the  earlier  cases  to 
the  contrary  were  not  approved.^] 

'  WaUon  0.  The  Ewl  of  Lincoln,  Ambler,  327 ;  Farabam  e.  Phillips,  2  Atk. 
S16 ;  Smitli  v.  Strong,  4  Bro.  Ch.  493 ;  D&vyi  v.  Boucher,  3  Y.  &  C.  Exch. 
397 ;  Freemantle  v.  Bankes,  b  V«s.  79.  It  wat  said  by  Lord  Hardwiuke,  in 
Famham  c.  PhillipB  (2  Atk.  216),  that  there  it  no  case,  where  the  devite  hat 
been  of  a  reaidue  (for  that  It  uncertain,  and.  at  the  time  of  the  teitatofi)  death, 
may  be  more  or  leas),  in  which  a  aubaequent  portion  given  baa  been  held  to  be 
an  ademption  of  a  legacj.  Thia  aeems  now,  accordingly,  to  be  the  eatabliahed 
coiutmclion.  Smith  o.  Strong,  1  Bra.  Ch.  493 ;  Wataon  v.  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Ambler,  325,  and  Mr.  Blunt's  note  (1)  to  (5)  ;  Freemantle  v.  Bankes,  6  Yes. 
79;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  note  (a).  la  there,  in  tbis  respect, 
any  difference  between  the  g\h  of  a  reaidue,  as  an  ademption  of  a  legacy,  and 
tbe  gift  of  a  reaidue,  as  an  advancement  or  aatisfaction  pro  tajito,  of  a  portion 
secured  by  a  marriage  eettlement  P  In  Devese  v.  Pontet,  1  Cox,  188,  b.  c.  Free. 
u>  Cb,  by  Finch,  210,  note,  it  waa  held,  that  bequest  of  a  reaidue  was  not  any 
aatisiaction  of  a  pecuniary  marriage  purtion,  even  though  there  waa,  in  tbe  same 
will,  a  bequest  of  apecific  personal  property  to  the  party,  exceeding  the  stipulated 
portion.  See  also  Beugough  t).  Walker,  15  Yes.  513,  514 ;  1  Boper  on  Lega- 
ciea,  by  White,  cb.  6,  g  1,  p.  223;  Ackworch  v.  Ackwortli,  1  Bro.  Cb.  307, 
bole.  How  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  settlement,  stipulating  for  a  portion,  and 
tliat  if  any  advancement  should  be  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent,  it  should 
be  a  part  satiafaction,  nnlesi  expreaaly  declared  in  writing  to  the  contrary ;  and 
then  a  legacy  of  a  reaidue  to  the  party  entitled  to  such  a  portion?  Would  it  be 
a  caUsfkction  or  notf  See  2  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  18,  §  3,  p.  96, 
&C.;  ante,  %  1110,  and  note  (1).  In  the  caae  of  a  portion  secured  by  settlement, 
a  distributive  share,  in  a  case  of  intestacy,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  portion,  will 
be  deemed  a  satisfaction.  Anit,  g  1110,  and  note ;  Moulson  v.  Houlson,  I  Bro. 
Cb.  82 ;  2  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  18,  S  4,  p.  105  to  108.  But  it  will 
not  be  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  a  clause  in  a  marriage  settlement,  respecting  an 
mdvaatxmeatintheli/etittteo/ihetetaer.  Antt,  §  1109,  and  note;  2  Roper  on 
Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  18,  g  4,  p.  103  to  108;  tiarthshore  v.  Cbalie,  10 
Ves.  15. 

■  Lady  Tbyone  p.  Earl  of  Glengall,  2  Home  of  Lords  Cases,  181 ;    12 
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[*  §  1115  a.  In  »lato  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Lords  Justices,  the  cases  apon  the  question  discusBed  in  the  pr»- 
ceding  section  is  considered,  and  the  cases  reviewed,  and  the  ml* 
declared  to  be  one  of  intention,  whether,  and  how  far,  a  residue 
shall  be  taken  as  adeemed  by  subsequent  portions  given,  or  settled, 
and  that  it  should  not  depend  upon  the  mere  uncertaintjr  of  the 
residue,  or  upon  slight  differences  between  the  trusts  and  the  resi- 
due, and  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.^  Tlie  same  rule  is  applied 
to  all  questions  of  ademption.^ 

§  1116.  Another  exception  to  this  doctrine  of  construotire 
ademption  of  legacies,  ma;  be  gathered  from  the  qualification  al- 
ready annexed  to  the  enunciation  of  it  in  the  preceding  pages.  It 
is  there  limited  to  the  cose  of  a  parent,  or  of  a  person  standiug  in 
loco  parentis.'  In  relation  to  parents,  it  is  appHcable  only  to  le- 
gitimate children ;  and  in  relation  to  persons,  standing  in  laeo  pa- 
rentit,  it  is  also  applicable  generally  to  legitimate  children  only, 
unless  the  party  lias  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  heo  paretUu  to 
a  legatee,  not  standing  either  naturally  or  judicially  in  that  predic- 
ament. All  other  persons  are,  in  contemplation  of  law,  treated  as 
strangers  to  the  testator.* 

§  HIT.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  conetructiTe  ademption  of  lega>-. 
cies  has  never  been  applied  to  legacies  to  mere  strangers,'  unless 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  where  the  legacy  is 
given  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  portion  is  afterwards,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  party,  giveu  exactly  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  none  other."  Bxcept  in  cases  standing  upon  suoh  peouUar 
circumstances,  and  which,  therefore,  seem  to  present  a  very  cogent 
presumption  of  an  intentional  ademption,  the  rule  prevails,  that  4 

'  [•  MonWfiow  V.  Gnea«na,  6  Jur.  w.  s.  829. 
■  Sinta  e.  Sims,  3  Stockton,  Ch.  158.] 

'  It  has  been  applied  to  id  uncle.  Gill's  Estate,  1  Parson*,  Eq.  1S9.  To  a 
bpotber.    Ricbardi  o.  Humphreys,  15  Pick*  198. 

*  S«e  atde,  g  1111,  note  (1),  and  Powys  n.  Manafield,  6  Sim.  &2S;  8.  a.  8 
Hylne  &  Crtjg.  SG9 ;  P;m  c.  Lockyer,  5  Mylne  &  Craig,  29,  31,  35,  46 ;  SnuM 
r.  Lowther,  2  Hare,  424,  434,  43£ ;  antt,  S  1118,  and  note. 

'  1  Roppr  on  Legacies,  by  WhiW,  ch.  B.  5  2,  p.  329 ;  Pym  o.  Lockyer,  « 
Hylne  &  Crug,  24,  34,  36,  46 ;  Suiue  v.  Lowther,  2  Hare,  424,  434.  4SG.  Se« 
die  remarks  of  Hr.  '^ce-ChB&cellor  Wigram,  cited  ante,  §  HIS,  note. 

*  Debece  t>.  Mann,  2  Bro.  Ch.  165,  519,  Q21 1  a.  c.  1  Coz,  346 ;  I&mck  «. 
Lord  Monok,  1  B.  &  BeAtt.  803;  BoteweU  v.  Bennott,  3  Atk,  77;  Roomo  «. 
Boome,  3  Atk.  181. 
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legacy  to  a  stranger,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  ia  not  adeemed  by 
a  aubseqiiont  portion  or  advancement  in  the  lifetime  of  tlie  testa- 
tor, vitJiout  some  expression  of  such  intent  manifested  in  the  in- 
strument, or  by  some  writing  accompanying  the  portion  or  ad- 
rancoment.^ 

§  1118.  The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  this  doctrine  is,  that, 
as  tliere  is  no  snch  obligation  upon  such  a  testator  to  provide  for 
the  legatee,  as  snlwiBts  between  a  parent  and  child,  no  inference 
can  arise,  tJiat  the  testator  intended,  by  the  aubsequent  gift  or  ad- 
vancement, to  perform  any  such  duty  in  praeenti,  instead  of  per- 
forming it  at  his  death ;  and  there  ia  no  reason  why  a  person  may 
not  be  entitled  to  as  many  gifts  as  another  may  choose  to  bestow 
upon  him.*  That  this  reasoning  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  as 
well  as  artificial,  may  be  unhesitatingly  pronounced.  It  leads  to 
this  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  a  testator,  in  intendmeut  of  law, 
means  to  be  more  bountiful  to  strangers  than  to  his  own  children  ; 
that,  by  a  legacy  to  hia  children,  he  means  not  to  gratify  his  feel- 
ings or  affectiona,  but  merely  to  perform  his  duty ;  but  that,  by  a 
legacy  to  strangers,  he  means  to  gratify  his  feelings,  affections,  or 
caprices,  without  the  slightest  refcfrence  to  his  duty.  What  makes 
the  doctrine  still  more  difficult  to  be  supported  upon  any  general 
reasoning  is,  that  grandchildren,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  and  nieces,  as  well  as  natural  children,  are  deemed 
strangers  to  the  testator  in  the  sense  of  the  rule  (unless  he  has 
placed  himself  towards  them  in  loco  pm^mUt) ;  and  that  they  are 
in  a  better  condition,  not  only  than  legitimate  children,  but  even 
than  they  would  bo  if  the  testator  formerly  acted  in  hco  parentit.* 
Considerations  and  consequences  like  these  may  well  induce  us  to 
pause  upon  the  original  propnety  of  the  doctrine.  It  is,  however, 
BO  generally  established,  that  it  cannot  bo  shaken,  but  by  over- 

>  Roper  on  Legftciei,  by  White,  ch.  6.  §  3,  p.  831  to  336 ;  SbudnU  v.  Jtkyil, 
SAtk.  616;  Powell  v.  Cleiver,  2  Bro.  Ch.  600;  E*  parte  Dahoat,  18  Tea.  163, 
US;  Wbetberby  t>.  Dixoo,  Cooper,  £q.  279 ;  Orave  o.  Lord  SaUBbury,  1  Bro. 
Ch.  426;  18  Vea.  162;  2  FonW.  Eq.  B.  i,  Pt.  1,  ch.  2,  i  1,  note  (a>. 

'  1  Baper  on  Legxaea,  hy  White,  cb.  6,  §  2,  p.  881,  383 ;  Fym  tr.  Loelrjar,  6 
Ujlne  A  Craig,  29,  84,  36;  anle  §  1112,  ftod  nota;  Suiaae  *.  Lowther,  3  Han, 
424,  434,  436. 

■  Ibid. ;  Bx  parte  Dnbort,  18  Vea.  16S,  168;  aaU  §  1111,  and  note  (1),  ai 
to  irfao  ia  to  be  deemed  to  attnd  ui  loeo  paradii.  See  alao  Powyi  v.  Hhom- 
field,  «  Sim.  638;  a.  c.  3  Uyloe  •.  Craig,  369;  Bookero.  Allen,  3  Btias.  A 
Mj.  270. 
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throving  a  mass  of  authority,  vliicli  no  judge  would  feel  liimself 
at  liberty  to  disregard.^ 

§  llld.  The  third  and  last  clasB  of  cases  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, as  counected  with  the  doctriue  of  satisfaction,  is,  where  a 
legacy  is  given  to  a  creditor.  And  here,  tlie  general  rule  is,  that 
where  tlie  legacy  is  equal  to,  or  greater  in  amount  than  an  exist- 
ing debt,  where  it  is  of  tlie  same  nature ;  where  it  is  certain,  and 
not  contingent ;  and  where  uo  particular  motive  is  assigned  for  the 
^ft ;  in  all  such  cases  the  legacy  is  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  the 
debt.^  Tlie  ground  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  a  testator  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  just  before  he  is  kind  or  generous.  And,  therefore, 
although  a  legacy  is  generally  to  be  taken  as  a  gift,  yet,  when  it  is 
to  a  creditor,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  and  not 
of  bounty,  in  the  absence  of  all  countervailing  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  "  Debitor  nou  prmsumitur 
donare."  ' 

§  1120.  Some  of  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made, 
apply,  although  with  diminished  force,  to  this  class  of  cases.  For, 
where  a  man  has  assets,  sufficient  both  for  justice  and  generosity, 
and  where  the  language  of  the  instrument  imports  a  donation,  and 
not  a  payment,  it  seems  difficult  to  say  why  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  words  should  not  prevail.*  Where  the  sum  is  precisely  the 
Bame  witli  the  debt,  it  may  be  admitted,  tliat  there  arises  some 
presumption,  and,  under  many  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  cogent 
presumption  of  an  intention  to  pay  the  debt.  But,  wliere  the 
legacy  is  greater  than  the  debt,  the  same  force  of  presumption  cer< 
tainly  does  not  exist ;  and,  if  it  is  less  tlian  the  debt,  tlien  (&&  we 
shall  presently  see),  the  presumption  is  admitted  to  be  gone. 

§  1121.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  doctrine  was  derived  from 
the  civil  law,  where  it  is  clearly  laid  down,  but  with  limitations 

'  Queations  at  tjuAher  nature  ottea  arise,  u  to  wbat  constitutes  an  advance- 
ment  of  a  child,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  the  statute  of  illstributiona 
(22d  and  23d  Charlei  H.  cL  10).  The  principal  cases  on  the  subject  wiU  be 
found  collected  in  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  fi07,  &16. 

*  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  4.  Pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  5,  not«  (I)  ;  Talbott  v.  Duke  of  Shrewa- 
bary,  Free.  Ch.  394;  Wardc.  Coffield,  1  Dev.  £q.  108;  Jeffi  o.  Wood,  2  F. 
WUl.  131,  132. 

*  Ibid. ;  Bawlings  v.  Fowell,  1  P.  Will.  229.  See  the  distinction  between  cages 
of  debts  paid  in  full  before  and  after  the  will.  8  Hare,  281,  298. 

*  See  Chauncey'i  case,  I  P.  Will.  410,  and  llr.  Cox's  note  (1)  ;  Fowler  t>. 
Fowler,  8  F.  Will.  354. 
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and  qualifications  in  some  raspecta  different  from  those  vhich  are 
recognized  in  equity  jumpnidence.'  Where  the  debt  iras  abso- 
lutely due,  and  for  the  same  precise  sum,  a  legacy  to  the  same 
amount  was  deemed  a  eatisfaction  of  it.  But,  if  there  wbb  a  diSet^ 
ence  even  in  the  time  of  payment,  between  ths  debt  and  the  legacy, 
the  latter  was  not  a  satisfaction.  "  Sin  autem,  iieque  modo,  neque 
tempore,  iicqne  conditioiie,  neque  loco,  debitum  differatur,  inutile 
eat  legatum."*  And  so,  if  the  legacy  was  more  than  the  debt,  it 
seems  that  it  was  not  a  satisfaction.  "  Quotiens  debitor  creditor! 
suo  legaret,  Ita  inutile  esse  legatum,  si  nihil  interesset  creditoria  ex 
testamento  potius  agere,  quam  ex  pnstinft  obligatdone."  '    ^ 

§  1122.  But,  although  the  rule,  as  to  a  legacy  being  i 
iia^  of  a  debt,  is  uow  well  established  in  equity,*  yet  it  ia  deemed 
to  have  so  litUe  of  a  solid  foundation,  either  in  general  reasoning, 
or  aa  a  just  interpretation  of  tlie  intention  of  the  testator,  that 
slight  circumstances  have  been  laid  hold  of  to  escape  from  it,  and 
to  create  exceptions  to  it."  The  rule,  therefore,  is  not  allowed  to 
prevail,  where  the  legacy  ia  of  less  amount  than  the  debt,  even  as 
a  satisfaction  pro  tanto ;  nor  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
times  of  payment  of  Uie  debt  and  of  the  legacy ; "  nor  where  they 
are  of  a  different  nature  as  to  the  sul^ect-matter  or  as  to  the  inter- 
est therein ;  "•  nor  where  a  particular  motive  is  assigned  for  the 
gift ;  nor  where  the  debt  is  contracted  subsequently  to  the  will ; 
nor  where  the  legacy  is  contingent  or  uncertain  ;  ^  nor  where  there 
is  an  express  direction  in  the  will  for  the  payment  of  debts ; "  nor 
where  the  bequest  is  of  a  residue ; '"  nor  where  the  debt  is  a  nego- 

'  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  34,  tit.  3,  n.  80  to  34. 

■  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  S4,  tit.  3,  n.  31 ;  Dig.  Lib.  80  (Lib,  prim.  deLeg.),  tit.  1, 
I.  29;  Iiut.  Lib.  2,  tit.  20,  §  14. 

'  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  84,  tit.  3,  n.  33. 

•  See  E«lon  r.  Barton,  2  Hill,  676 ;  Fitch  o.  Peckhwn.  18  Term.  160. 

'  See  Goodfellow  v.  Burthstt,  2  Yarn.  298,  and  Mr.  Raitbby's  note ;  Chann- 
ceft  caie,  1  P.  Will.  410,  Mr.  Cox's  note  (1)  ;  Nichols  v.  Judkin,  2  Atk.  301 ; 
Kicbardaon  t).  Greese,  3  Atk.  68 ;  Hales  v.  Dairell,  3  Beaven,  S24 ;  Edelen  v. 
Dent,  2  GiU  &  Johns.  185 ;  2  Boper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  17,  p.  28  to  67 ; 
2  Fonbi.  Eq.  B.  4,  Pt,  1,  ch.  1,  §  6,  note  (1)  ;  Bell  v.  Coleman,  6  Mad.  22. 

•  Tan  Biper  r.  Tan  Kper.  1  Green's  Cb.  1. 
'  Cloud  V.  Clinkenbeard,  8  B.  Monroe,  397. 

•  Dey  V.  Williams,  2  Der.  &  Batt.  Eq.  66. 

■  Strang  D.  WIUiamB,  12  Msas.  991. 

"  Barrett  e.  Beckford,  1  Tea.  619 ;  Devese  v.  Pontet,  1  Cox,  168 ;  s.  c.  Prw. 
CIi.  bj  Fincb,  240,  note. 
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tiablfl  security '  [nor  where  the  legacy  is  g^ren  to  the  creditor's 
wife]  ;^  nor  where  the  debt  is  upon  on  open  and  miming  ao- 
count.*  And  as  to  a  debt,  strictly  so  called,  there  is  no  difierenoe, 
whether  it  is  a  debt  due  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  child.* 

§  1123.  Ou  tho  other  hand,  where  a  creditor  leaves  a  legacy  to 
his  debtor,  and  either  takes  no  notice  of  the  debt,  or  leaves  his  iu- 
tentioa  doubtful,  courts  of  equity  will  not  deem  the  legacy  as 
either  necessarily  or /Trtmtf/atne  evidence  of  an  intention  to  release 
or  extinguish  the  debt ;  but  they  will  require  some  evidence,  either 
on  the  face  of  the  will,  or  aliunde,  to  establish  such  an  intention.' 

§  1123  a.  Closely  allied  to  tlie  subject  of  election  and  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  legacies,  is  the  doctrine  as  to  what  is  called  the 
cumulation  of  legacies,  or  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
legacies  given  by  different  inBtruments  or  wills  are  to  be  deemed 
cumulative  or  not.  Tlie  general  rule  here  is,  that  where  legacies 
are  given  by  different  instruments,  the  presumption  is,  primd  facie, 
that  two  legacies  are  intended,  and  that  the  last  is  not  s  mere  repo- 
titioQ  of  the  former ;  nor  will  the  fact  that  each  legacy  is  for  the 
same  amount  in  money  operate  to  repel  the  presumption  that  they 
are  cumulative,  unless  indeed  there  are  other  circumstances  to 
repel  it.  As,  for  example,  if,  the  testator  connects  a  motive  with 
both,  and  that  motive  is  the  same,  the  double  coincidence  will  in* 
dnce  the  court  to  believe  tliat  repetition  and  not  accumulation  is 
intended.  A  fortiori,  where  each  instrument  gives  precisely  the 
same  thing,  as  a  horse,  or  a  coach,  or  a  particular  diamond  ring  ; 
or  the  language  shows  by  express  declaration  or  natural  implica- 
tion,  that  the  testator  intends  a  mere  repetition,  the  presumption 
of  accumulation  is  completely  repelled." 

'  Can-  c.  EasUbrooke,  9  Tea.  564. 

*  Hall  V.  HiU,  1  Dm.  &  War.  94;  Mulherau  d.  Gillespie,  IS  Weod.  349. 
'  IUwUm  p.  Powdl,  1  P.  Will,  229. 

*  ToliOD  D.  ColUna,  4  Te«.  483.  The  pnndpal  caaea  on  thia  nibject  will  be 
fimnd  collected  in  2  Roper  on  Legacie*.  by  WLite,  ch.  IT,  p.  38  to  67 ;  2  Foiibl. 
Eq.  B.  4,  Ft.  1,  cb,  I,  §  5,  note  (I) ;  Goodfellow  o.  BurcheU,  2  Tern.  298,  Mr. 
Baitbbj'i  note ;  Chauncey's  case,  1  P.  Will.  410,  Ur.  Cox's  note ;  2  Mad.  Fr. 
Cb.  33  to  49 ;  Jeremy  on  £q.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  g  2,  p.  114  to  116. 

*  2  Roper  on  Legacies,  hj  Wbite,  ch.  17,  p.  28;  id.  S  *.  V-  ^1  ^  ^^• 

*  Hoolej  0.  Hatton,  1  Bro.  Ch.  390,  note^  Hemming  e.  Clutterback,  1  Bligfa, 
K.  8.  479;  Rant  p.  Beach,  B  Mad.  358;  Suiaw  v.  Lowther,  2  Hare,  432. 
In  thig  last  case,  Mr.  Tice-ChancellorWigram  paid:  "  On  questions  of  repetition 
(^accamnbUion,  most  of  the  jadgea  have  referred,  aa  Lord  Eldon  did,  in  ibecaM 
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[*§  1123  b.  In  a  recent  case^  the  qnQstioii  arose,  how  far  the  pro- 
TiaioD8  of  au  English  will  shall  be  considered  presumptively  in 
sadsfaction  of  the  provisions  for  the  same  persona,  the  testator's 
^grandchildren,  under  a  Scottish  settlement,  there  being  in  the  Scot- 
tish law  no  presumption  against  double  portions.  It  was  held  that 
in  regard  to  the  instrument  last  in  date,  it  being  of  English  cliar^ 
RCter,  its  effect  and  operation  must  be  determined  by  tlie  English 
law,  and  being  of  a  character  to  operate  in  satisfactioD  of  the  pro- 
TisioDB  under  the  settlement,  by  the  English  law,  it  will  hare  Uie 
same  effect  as  to  the  Scottish  settlement. 

of  Hemming  c.Gurrey  (3  Sim.  &  Stu.  311;  1  BUgh,  s.8.479;  S.  C.  nom.  Hem- 
ming o.  Clutterback),  to  the  judgment  in  Hooley  c.  Uatton  (1  Bro.  C.  C.  890,  n.), 
u  eonlUDing  K  sound  expoiition  of  the  \»,yr  upon^ie  subject,  — and  in  the  cue  of 
Hnrst  V-  Beach  (5  Mftd.  358),  Sir  John  Lesdi  drew  his  condniion  from  the 
cues  with  greatprediion,  and,  u  it  ftppeors  tome,  with  great  BCCuracj;  beitated 
the  rule  to  be,  that,  where  legacies  sre  given  b;  different  iDStruments,  the  pre- 
nimption  is,  primAfaeU,  that  two  legadea  are  intended.  But,  inumuch  as  if  a 
testator  were  bj  one  instrument  to  giye  a  particular  ring,  or  horse,  or  apedfic 
chattel,  and  were,  hj  another  instrument,  to  give  predself  the  same  thing,  it 
would  follow  that  the  second  mnst  be  a  repetitioo,  —  lo,  if  the  boanty  given  by 
one  initrument  be,  in  termi,  a  repetition  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  the  court 
haa  presumed  that  the  second  was  intended  to  be  repetition  and  not  accumulation. 
It  iM  clearly  decided,  however,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  amount  is  the  same,  i< 
not  such  an  identification  of  the  second  with  the  first  as  would  prevent  both  from 
taking  effect  as  cumulative ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  being  the  same,  the 
testator  connects  a  motive  with  both,  and  the  express  motive  is  also  the  same,  the 
double  coincidence  induces  the  court  to  beUeve  that  repetition,  and  not  accnmula- 
tiOD,  was  intended.  Elxcept  in  such  cases,  and  the  class  of  cases  to  which  I  am 
about  to  advert,  tbe  court  does  not  infer  that  repetition  was  the  object,  unless  it 
be  so  de<dared,  or  it  is  lo  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  will  itself.  Tbe  pre- 
sumption, in  tbe  case  of  several  pfts  by  different  inatmments,  being  in  favor  of 
accamnlation.itiflclearthattheclaimof  the  plaintiff  in  tins  case  must  be  strength- 
ened by  any  circumstances  of  difference  between  the  two  gifts,  —  whether  it  be 
fonnd  in  the  amount.  —  in  the  character  in  which  it  is  given,  —  in  the  mode  of 
employment,  —  in  the  extent  of  the  interest,  or  in  the  motive  for  the  boun^. 
All  these  considerations  tend,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  to  support  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  accumulation.  Now,  in  the  legacy  to  Suisse,  by  the  last  codicil, 
there  is  a  particnl&T  description  of  Suisse,  which  imports  a  motive  of  alater  date 
tlwn  tbe  former  legacies ;  be  is  described  as  '  an  excellent  man,'  and  the  amount 
b^ng  different  and  less  beneficial  to  Suisse  than  the  amount  of  the  previous  gifts 
to  him,  this  adds  to  the  presumption  already  in  his  favor,  that  a  distinct  gift  was 
intended ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
word  '  provide,'  as  used  in  Uie  last  codicil,  which  should  lead  the  court  to  tbe 
construction  that  the  legacy  is  not  cumnlatiTe." 

'  [*  Campbell  c.  Campbell,  12Jur.M.B.  118;  as  to  substitutionary  gifts,  see 
Re  Merrick's  Tmsts,  12  Jur.  m.  e.  245. 
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§  1123  e.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  well  settled  that,  to  create  a 
case  of  election,  one  of  the  provisioDS  must  liave  been  intended  as 
altematiTo  to  the  other,  and  that  where  both  are  part  of  tlie  same 
scheme  of  the  donor,  and  not  substitutionary  the  one  for  the  other, 
there  arises  no  case  of  election,  because  a  portion,  or  all  of  one, 
fails  through  defect  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  As  where 
the  testator  appointed  property  to  bis  daughters  equally,  who  were 
objects  of  the  power,  and  then  disposed  of  all  his  residuary  estate 
to  the  same  daughters  in  the  some  way,  and  directed  that  the  share 
to  which  each  daughter  should  become  entitled  under  his  will  and 
the  appointment  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  daughters,  for  life, 
with  remainder  for  their  children,  who  were  not  objects  of  the 
power,  and  it  was  held  that  tbe  daughters  took  absolute  interests 
under  the  appointment,  and  that  no  case  of  election  as  against  their 
children  was  presented.^] 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


APPLIOATION  OF  PDBCHASB-UOHET. 

[*(  1124.  The  purchuer  bound  to  lee  to  the  application  of  the  pnrchate-mmer  in 
cue  of  tnut. 

%  1126.   Thii  rule  not  muTertBl. 

%  1126.   Seal  estate  now  liable  for  the  psTinent  of  all  debtt.  * 

g  1127.  WheT«trnstieipedflc,purcha*ermuttaeetoapplicationofpnicbMe-monej. 

%  1127  a.  But  not  where  it  i|  general  and  indeflnite. 

S  1128.   Rnle  doei  not  appl;  to  personal  estate, 

§  1129.  Will  make  no  diOerence  tbat  part  of  penonaltj  is  ipecdflcallr  bequeathed. 

%  1180.   Rule  does  not  apply  to  real  estate  devised  for  payment  of  debt*  generallj. 

§  llSl.  form  of  the  charge  not  important. 

§  llSl  a.   But  if  purchaMir  is  knowing  to  a  breach  of  trust,  he  is  liable. 

§  1132.   6o  rule  applies  Co  real  estate  charged  with  particular  debts  or  legadet. 

§  1182  a.  The  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  teatator  repoees  the  tnut  of  a^>Iying 
the  monej  in  the  trustee. 

S  IISS.  DifltteDce  between  a  charge,  before,  and  after  the  time  of  sale. 

S  1184.   Rule  does  not  apply  where  discretion  is  to  be  ezerdied  by  tnutee. 

S  1186.  Tlw  rule  an  embairaasing  one.] 

§  1124.  It  is  in  cases  of  trusts  under  wills  also,  that  questions 
often  arise,  as  to  the  payment  of  purchase-money  to  the  trustees, 

<  CburchUl  V.  Cbun^UI,  Law  Rep.  S  £q.  44. 
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and  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  look  to  the 
due  application  of  purchase-money.  Tliis  subject,  therefore,  al- 
though it  may  equally  apply  to  other  cases  of  trusts,  created  infer 
vivos,  may  be  conveniently  treated  in  this  place.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  a  very  learned  writer,  that  courts  of  equity  have  iu  part 
remedied  the  mischiefs  (if  they  can  be  deemed  mischiefs)  arising 
fron  the  admission  of  trusts,  vith  respect  to  the  ceatui  que  tnut  or 
beneficiary,  by  making  persons,  paying  money  to  the  trustee,  with 
notice  of  the  trust,  answerable  in  some  cases  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust.  But  at  tlio  same  time, 
he  thinks  it  questionable,  whether  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  is 
not,  in  general,  productive  of  more  inconvenience  than  real  good ; 
for,  altliougli  in  many  instances,  it  is  of  great  service  to  the  cestui 
que  ^-wtt,  Bs  it  preserves  his  property  from  peculation  and  other 
disasters,  to  which,  if  it  were  left  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
trustee,  it  would  necessarily  be  subject ;  yet,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 
creates  great  embarrassments  to  purchasers  in  many  cases ;  and 
especially,  where,  as  in  cases  of  infancy,  the  parties  in  interest  are 
incapable  of  giving  a  valid  assent  to  the  receipt  and  application  of 
the  purchase-money  by  the  trustee.^ 

§  1125.  The  doctrine  is  not  universally  true,  that  a  purchaser, 
having  notice  of  a  trust,  is  bound  to  see  tliat  the  trust  is  in  all 
cases  properly  executed  by  the  trustee.  As  applied  to  the  cases 
of  sales,  authorized  to  be  made  by  trustees  for  particular  purposes 
(which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries),  the  doctrine  is  not 
absolute,  that  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  see  that  the  money  raised 
by  the  sole  is  applied  to  tlie  very  purposes  indicated  by  the  trust. 

•  ■  Mr.  Butler's  note  to  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  note  (1),  S  12 ;  in  Belfour  n.  Welland, 
16  Tes.  166,  Sir  WiUiam  Grant  eipresaed  his  disattisractJon  with  the  doctiine,  in 
Ae  foUowiog  terms :  "  The  objection  is,  that,  if  they  miaemploy  the  price,  the 
purchaser  may  be  called  upon  to  pa;  the  monej  over  agaio ;  Ju  other  words,  that 
the  purchaser  is  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  purchaBe-mone;.  I  think 
the  doctrine  upon  that  point  has  been  carried  further  than  any  lound  equitable 
principle  will  warrant.  Where  the  act  is  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  trustee,  it  is 
verj  Gt  that  those  who  deal  with  him  should  be  affected  b;  an  act,  tending  to  de- 
feat the  trust,  of  which  they  have  nodce.  But,  where  the  sale  is  made  by  the 
trustee,  in  performance  of  hii  duty,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  do  what  one  should  think  incidental  to  the  right  exercUe  of  bis  power; 
that  is,  to  give  a  valid  discharge  for  the  pnrchase^uoney."  See  also  Mr.  Sug- 
den'a  Remarks,  Sugdeu  on  Vendors,  cfa.  11,  §  1,  p.  616,  S28  to  631, 7th  edition. 
Id.  9&  ediL  cb.  II,  vol.  2,  p.  30  to  56. 
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On  the  contraiy,  there  are  many  qaalificatiODS  and  limitations  of 
the  doctrine  in'  its  actual  application  to  sales  both  of  peraooal  and 
of  real  estate. 

§  1126.  The  beat  method  of  aacertuning  tlie  true  nature  and 
extent  of  these  quali&catious  aud  limitations  will  be  by  a  separate 
consideration  of  them,  as  applied  to  each  kind  of  estate,  since  tiie 
rules  vhich  govern  them  are,  in  some  respects,  dissimilar,  owing 
to  the  greater  power  which  a  testator  has  over  his  real,  than  he 
has  over  his  personal,  estate.^  In  regard  to  real  estate,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  at  the  common  law,  it  was  not  hound,  even  for  the 
specialty  debts  of  the  testator,  except  in  the  hands  of  his  heir ; 
although,  by  a  statute  in  England  (3  W.  &  M.  ch.  14)  it  is  mode 
liable  for  such  debts  in  the  hands  of  his  devisee.  But,  as  to  simjde 
contract  debts,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  real  estate  of  deceased 
persons  was  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  such  debts.  The  stat- 
ute of  3d  and  4tli  William  IV.  ch.  104,  has  made  all  such  real 
estate  liable,  as  assets  in  equity,  for  the  payment  of  all  their  debts, 
whether  due  on  simple  contract  or  by  specialty.^  In  America,  the 
law  has  been  generally  altered ;  and  such  real  estate  is  made  liable 
to  the  payment  of  all  sorts  of  debts,  as  auxiliary  to  the  personal 
assets.  But,  as  to  personal  estate,  it  was  at  the  common  law,  and 
still  remains,  in  both  countries,  directly  liable  to  the  payment  of 
all  debts ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  goes  to  the  executors, 
as  assets  for  creditors,  to  be  applied  in  a  due  course  of  administra- 
tion.^ It  is,  therefore,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  trust  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  generally.^  We  shall  presently  see,  how  tliis  con- 
sideration bears  upon  the  topic  now  under  discussion. 

§  1127.  The  general  principle  of  courts  of  equity  in  regard  to 
the  duty  of  purchasers  (not  especially  exempted  by  any  provision 
of  the  author  of  the  trust),  in  cases  of  sales  of  property,  or 
charges  on  property  under  trusts  (for  there  is  no  difference,  in 
point  of  law,  between  sales  and  charges),  to  see  to  the  application 
of  the  purchase-money,  is  this :  that,  wherever  the  trust  or  charge 
is  of  a  defined  and  limited  nature,  the  purchaser  must  himself 

'  Sngden  on  Vcndon,  cfa.  11,  p.  516,  7tli  edit. ;  id.  9th  edit.  vol.  2,  cfa.  1, 
p.  30. 

■  Williaois'i  Law  of  Executors  knd  AdminiatriUora,  Ft.  4,  B.  1,  ch.  3,  S  1,  p. 
1204  (2d  edit.  1888). 

■  Sugdeu  on  Veudon,  ch.  II,  p.  filS,  7tfa  edit. ;  id.  9tli  odit.  y^.  2,  ob.  11, 
p.  8.  *  Ibid. 
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nee  that  the  purchase-money  is  applied  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  trust ;  but,  irherever  the  trust  is  of  a  general  and  unlimited 
nature,  lie  need  not  see  to  it.'  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  trnst  is 
created  to  set!  for  the  payment  of  a  portion,  or  of  a  mortgage, 
there,  the  purchaser  must  see  to  the  application  of  the  purchase- 
money  to  that  specified  object.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  trust  is 
created,  or  a  devise  is  made,  or  a  charge  is  establislied,  by  a  party 
for  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  the  purchaser  is  exempted 
from  any  such  obligation.' 

'  1  M»d.  Pr.  Ch.  362,  496 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  103 ;  1  PowaU  on  Mortgages,  ch. 
9,  p.  214  to  250,  Coveiiti7  &  Rand'a  edit.  St.  Mary'a  Church  r.  Stockton,  4 
Hoist.  Ch.  520 ;  Duffy  v.  Calvert,  6  Gill,  487.  In  Elliott  v.  Merryman,  Bamard. 
Ch.  78  (cited  and  approved  in  Shaw  v.  Borrer,  1  Keen,  574),  the  Master  of  tlio 
Bolls  aaid:  "  Tho  general  rule  is,  that,  if  &  trust  direcia  that  Und  should  be  sold 
for  payment  of  debts  generally,  iho  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  see  that  the  money 
be  rightly  applied.  If  the  trust  directs  that  lands  should  be  sold  for  the' payment 
of  certain  debts,  mentioning  in  partii-ular  to  whom  those  debts  are  owing,  ti)9 
purchaser  is  bound  to  see  that  the  money  is  applied  for  paj'ment  of  those  debts. 
The  present  case,  indeed,  does  not  fall  within  either  of  these  rules,  because  here 
bnds  are  not  given  to  be  sold  for  tbc  payment  of  debts,  but  are  only  charged 
with  such  payment.  However,  the  question  is,  whether  that  circumstance  makes 
ftny  diflerence,  and  bis  honor  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not.  And,  if  sncfa  a  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  made,  the  consequence  would  be,  that,  whenever,  lands  are 
charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  they  never  could  be  discharged  of 
tliat  trust,  without  a  suit  in  this  court,  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
No  instances  have  been  produced,  to  show  that,  in  any  other  respect,  the  charg- 
ing land  witli  the  payment  of  debts  differs  from  the  directing  them  to  be  sold  for 
■nch  a  purpose ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason,  that  a  difference  should  be 
oatablished  in  this  respect.  The  only  objecUon,  that  seemed  to  be  of  weight  with 
regard  to  ibis  matter  is,  that,  where  lands  are  appointed  to  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  generally,  the  trust  may  be  aaid  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  ihoso 
Iaod5  are  eold ;  but,  where  they  are  only  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  trust  is  not  performed  till  these  debts  are  disi'harged.  And 
■o  far,  indeed,  it  ts  true,  that  where  lands  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  annu- 
ities those  lands  will  be  charged  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  because  it  waa  the 
Teiy  purpose  of  making  the  lands  arfDnd  for  that  payment,  that  it  should  be  a 
constant  and  sabeisting  fund ;  but  where  lands  are  not  burdened  with  such  a  sub- 
risting  charge,  the  purchaser  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  look  to  the  application  of 
tte  mdaey ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  true  distinction."  See  also  Shaw  v.  Borrer, 
1  Keen,  659,  675,  576 ;  pott,  §  1131  ;  Wood  t>.  White,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  460, 
481,  462. 

*  Elliott  e.  Merryman,  Barnard,  Ch.  78 ;  B.  c.  2  Atk.  42,  dted  and  approved 
in  Shaw  v.  Borrer,  1  Keen,  673,  674 ;  Walker  v.  Smallwood,  Ambler,  676 ;  Bon- 
&ey  D.  Ridgard,  1  Cox,  146 ;  Jenkins  v.  Hilea,  6  Tes.  664 ;  Braithwaite  e.  Britain, 
1  Keen,  206,  222.    See  1  White  &  Tndor's  £q.  Leading  Cases,  40,  and  notes. 
■Q.  ma. — VOL.  II.  24 
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§  1127  a.  Upon  tbia  ground,  vbere  a  testator,  hy  liis  will, 
charged  his  real  estate  with  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  and 
afterwards  devised  liia  real  estate  to  a  trustee  upon  certain  trosts 
for  other  persons,  it  was  held,  that  the  trustee  had  a  right  to  sell 
or  mortgage  the  estate  so  charged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  ; 
and  that,  upon  such  sale  or  mortgage,  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
was  not  bound  to  look  to  the  application  of  the  purchase  or  mort- 
gage money.' 

§  1128.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  doctrine,  in  its 
application  to  personal  estate,  including  therein  leasehold  estates, 
which  are,  equally,  with  personal  chatties,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  debts.  And  here  the  rule  is,  that  the  personal  estate 
being  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  testator  gen- 
erally, tlie  purchaser  of  the  wholcj  or  any  part  of  it,  is  not,  upon 
the  principle  already  stated,  bound  to  see  that  the  purchase- 
money  ^8  applied  by  the  executor  to  the  discharge  of  the  debts ; 
for  the  trust  is  general  and  unlimited,  it  being  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  an  apparent  exception 
to  the  rule ;  and  that  is,  that  he  must  be  a  bond  fide  purchaser, 
without  notice,  that  there  are  no  debts ;  and  he  must  not  collude 
with  the  executor  in  any  wilful  misapplication  of  the  assets.'  But 
this  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  vacate  any  transaction  whatsoever. 

§  1129.  It  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  application  of 
this  general  doctrine  as  to  the  personal  estate,  that  the  testator  has 
directed  his  real  estate  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
whether  he  specifies  the  debts  or  not ;  or  that  he  has  made  a  spe- 
cific bequest  of  a  part  of  his  personal  estate  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  to  a  particular  person,  although  such  specific  bequest 
is  known  to  the  purchaser,  if  be  has  no  reason  to  suspect  any 
firaudulent  purpose.'    The  ground  of  this  doctrine  is,  that,  other* 

■  Ball  e.  Huris,  4  Mylne  &  Cnig,  264 ;  Eland  v.  EUnd,  4  Uyba  &  Cnig, 
420;  poH,^  1131,  note. 

■  Sugdeo  on  Vendon,  ch.  II,  §  2,  p.  S36, 536,  63S  to  640  (7th  edit.)  ;  id.  W. 
2,  ch,  11,  §  1,  p.  32  to  40  (9Ui  edit.)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  §  2,  and  note 
(k)  ;  Co.  LitL  2W  b,  Butler'B  note  (1),  §  12 ;  Bonne^  d.  Bidgjtrd,  1  Cox,  14£ ; 
Hill  D.  Simpion,  7  Vei.  152 ;  tmte,  g  422  to  424 ;  Field  c.  Schieffelin,  7  Johna. 
Ch.  166  to  160 ;  Fatrie  v.  Clark,  11  Serg.  &  RawL  377 ;  1  £oper  on  L^acie^ 
by  White,  ch.  7,  §  2,  p.  874  to  396. 

>  Ibid. ;  Co.  Litt.  290  6,  Butler's  note  (1),  S  13 ;  Humble  v.  Bill,  2  Tern. 
444,  and  Mr.  Raithby'a  note ;  Ewet  v.  Corbet,  2  F.  Will.  148 ;  Nugent  v.  6if> 
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vrise,  it  would  be  indispensable  for  a  person,  before  he  could  be- 
come tbe  purchaser  of  any  personal  estate,  speciQcall;  bequeathed, 
to  come  into  a  court  of  equity  to  have  an  account  taken  of  the 
assets  of  the  testator,  and  of  the  debts  due  &om  him,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  executor  to  sell ; 
which  would  be  a  most  serious  inconvenience,  and  greatly  retard 
the  due  settlement  of  estates.' 

§  IISO.  In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  real  estate.  Where  there 
is  a  devise  of  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  or 
the  testator  charges  his  debts  generally  upon  bis  real  estate,  and 
the  money  la  raised  by  the  trustee  by  sale  or  mortgage,  tlie  same 
rule  applies  as  in  cases  of  personalty,  that  the  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee is  not  bound  to  look  to  tbe  application  of  the  purchase- 
money  j^  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely  the  unlimited  and 
general  nature  of  the  trust,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  to  the 
application  of  ttie  purchase  or  mortgage  money,  without  an  account 
of  all  the  debts  and  assets  under  the  superintendence  of  courts  of 
equity.' 

§1181.  In  the  case  of  sales  of  real  estate  for  the  payment  of 
debts  generally,  the  purchaser  is  not  only  not  bound  to  look  to 
the  application  of  the  purchase-money  ;  but,  if  more  of  the  estate 
is  sold  than  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  trust,  it  will  not 
be  to  his  prejudice.*    Nor  will  it  make  any  difiference,  in  cases  of 

ford,  1  Atk.  46S ;  Elliott  v.  Menrmaii,  2  XQc.  41 ;  Crane  v.  Drake,  2  Tern.  616, 
and  Hr.  lUuthb^'a  note  (4) ;  Langlej  t>.  Earl  of  Oxford,  Ambkr,  IT,  and  id. 
App.  (G.  Blunt'a  edit.)  p.  795 ;  McLeod  v.  Drummond,  14  Tea.  303 ;  8.  c.  17 
Tes.  153 ;  Keue  v.  Robarta,  4  Mad.  382 ;  Andrew  t>.  Wrigle;,  4  Cro.  Ch.  126. 
See  Shaw  v.  Borrer,  1  Keen,  559. 

■  Ewer  V.  Corbet,  2  P.  Will.  148 ;  Langlej  e.  Earl  of  Oxford,  Ambler,  17 ; 
id.  App.  C.  p.  797,  Bbnt's  edit. 

'  1  have  contented  myself  with  drawing  from  Mr.  Sugden's  learned  TreatiM 

on  Yendora  and  Purchaaera  (ch.  11,  g  1,  p.  517  to  535,  7lh  edit. ;  id.  ch.  11,  toI. 

2,  p.  80  to  57,  9th  edit.)  nearl}'  all  the  materials  uaed  in  this  part  of  the  anbject. 

.    See  a&o  1  Powell  on  Mortgsgei,  ch.  9,  p.  214  to  250,  CoTentry  &  Raod'a  edit. 

*  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  11,  g  1,  p.  517,  518  (7th  edit.)  ;  id.  ob.  11,  §  1, 
Tol.  2,  p.  82  to  40  (9th  edit.)  ;  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  Butler's  note  (1),  §  13 ;  3  Fonbl. 
Eq.  B.  3,ch.  6,  g2,  andnoteB(A;),  (0;  1  £q.  Abr.  358,  C.  ^.  1,4;  Williamson 
V.  Citrtia,  3  Bro.  Ch.  96 ;  Fowict  v.  Gajon,  1  Bro.  Cb.  186,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note; 
Balfbnr  v.  WeUand,  16  Ve*.  161 ;  anU,  §  1127.  note ;  Shaw  o.  Borrer,  1  Keen, 
659,  57S  to  576;  BaU  v.  Harris,  i  Myhie  &  Craig,  269;  Eland  v.  Eland,  i 
Mylne  A  Craig,  420 ;  Gardner  «.  Gardner,  8  Maaon,  178 ;  Wonnlej  p.  Worm- 
ier. 6  Wheat.  421,  442,  443;  Goodrich  r.  Proctor,  1  Gray,  567. 

'  Ibid. ;  Spanlding  o.  Shalmer,  1  Tern.  801. 
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this  sort,  wliether  the  testator  charges  both  his  personal  and  real 
estate  with  payment  of  his  debts,  or  the  real  only ;  for,  ordinarily 
the  personal  estate,  unless  specially  exempted,  is  the  primary 
fund  ;  and,  if  exemptfid,  stiU  the  charge  on  the  real  estate  is  gen- 
eral and  unlimited.^  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
the  devise  directs  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  or  only  charges  the  real  estate  therewith,'  Nor  will  it 
make  any  difference,  that  the  trust  is  only  to  sell,  or  is  a  chai^  for 
so  much  as  the  personal  estate  is  deficient  to  pay  tlie  debts*  Nor 
will  it  make  any  difference,  that  a  specific  part  of  the  real  estate 
is  devised  for  a  particular  purpose  or  trust,  if  the  whole  real  estate 
ia  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  generally  by  the  will.*    If, 

'  Ibid. ;  Co.  Lilt.  290  6,  Butler's  note  (1),  §  12;  Cutler  p.  CoMter.  2  Vem. 
802;  Frencho.  Chichester,  2  Vem.  568;  Shaw  p.  Borwr,  1  Keen,  669,  676,  676. 

■  Sngden  on  Yendon,  ch.  11,  g  1,  p.  fi22,  623  (711)  edit.)  ;  id.  cb.  11,  vol  3, 
p.  37  to  S9  (9th  edit.)  ;  Elliott  p.  Henyman,  Sarnard,  78 ;  Shaw  p.  Borrer,  1 
Keen,  669,  674  to  67G ;  B&ll  e.  Harris,  4  Mflue  &  Craig,  264 ;  Eland  P.  Eland, 
4  Mflne  &  Craig,  420;  ante,  g  1127. 

'  Ibid.  p.  631  i  Co.  Litt.  290  b.  BuUer'a  note  (1),  g  12. 

<  This  point  was  directly  decided  in  Shaw  p.  Borrer,  1  Keen,  669,  674  to 
676.  That  niB  tho  case  of  a  will,  which  charged  the  real  estate  generally  with 
the  payment  of  debts,  and  devised  an  advowson  on  a  special  trait.  The  troateea 
(one  of  whom  was  also  executor)  bad  sold  the  advowion ;  and  the  queation  was, 
whether  they  could  make  a  good  title  without  the  institution  of  a  suit,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  persona]  assets,  and  whether  the  purchaser 
was  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  purcbase-mooey.  It  was  held,  that  be 
wsanot.  Lord  Langdoie,  on  thatocca^ion, said:  "It seems,  therefore,  clear,  that 
a  charge  of  this  nature  has  been  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  ■  trnst,  which  give* 
the  creditors  a  priority  over  the  special  purposes  of  the  devise ;  and  no  doubt  ia 
raised  but  that,  on  the  spplication  of  the  creditor*,  the  court  would,  in  a  suit  to 
which  the  executors  were  parties,  compel  the  trustees  for  special  purposes  toraise 
the  money  requisite  for  payment  of  the  debts.  If  so,  is  there  any  good  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  trustees  and  executors  may  themselves  do  that  which  the  court 
would  compel  them  to  do  on  tbe  application  of  the  creditors  F  Though  the  ad- 
Towsonis  devised  to  trustees  for  special  purposes,  tbe  testator  has,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, charged  all  his  estates  with  payment  of  bis  debts.  The  charge  aSeijts  tbe 
equitable,  but  not  the  legal  estate ;  and  upon  the  construction,  the  trusts  of  tbe 
will  affect  this  estate,  first  in  common  with  the  testator's  other  property  for 
tbe  payment  of  debts,  and,  next,  separately,  for  the  special  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  will.  Possibly,  upon  the  testator's  death,  it  mi^^  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  tbe  real  estate  at  all  for  the  payment  of  the  testator's  debts.  And,  if  it 
slionld  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  real  estate,  some  part  ongbt,  in  a  due  ad- 
ministratioD,  to  be  implied  in  payment  of  debts  before  other  parts ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  necessity  for  raising  money  to  pay  tbe  debts  oat  of  the  real  etttta,  and 
if  such  necessity  exists,  the  proper  Bele<^a  of  tiiat  pait  of  tbe  real  estate  which 
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hoverer,  the  trustees  have  only  a  power  to  sell  and  not  an  estate 
devised  to  them,  then,  unless  the  personal  estate  be  deficient,  the 
power  to  soil  does  not  arise.' 

§  1131  a.  The  rule  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  application  of  the  purcliase-mone;, 
is  Buhject  to  an  obvious  exception,  that,  if  tlie  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee is  knowingly  a  paiiy  to  any  breach  of  trust,  by  the  sale  or 
mortgage,  it  shall  afford  him  no  protection.^  One  obvious  example 
of  tliis  is,  where  a  devisee  himself  has  a  right  to  sell,  but  he  sells 
to  pay- his  owu  debt,  which  is  a  manifest  breach  of  trust,  and  the 
party  who  concurs  in  the  sale  is  aware  or  has  notice  of  the  fact, 
that  such  is  its  object ;  for  in  such  a  case  they  are  coadjutors  in 
the  fraud.A 

oo^t  to  b«  firrt  sold,  ought  to  appear,  and  can  only  be  proved  bj  tbd  master'a 
report  in  a  suit  fortliQ  adrnmigtrstion  of  assets.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  aduinis- 
tntion  of  aieets  devolves  on  the  court  hy  the  institution  of  a  suit  for  thu  purpose, 
the  coart,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jnrLsdiction,  acts  ftitb  all  practicable  caution,  and 
proceeds  in  strict  conTonnitv  with  its  established  rules.  Bat  this  is  a  caution, 
exercised,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  or  at  tlieir  instance;  for  they  aak 
nothing,  and  have  a  right  to  nothing,  but  pajiinent  of  their  debts ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  the  court  thinks  it  right  to  do  for  tiie  beneSt  of  the  persons  ifho 
have  claims  subject  to  the  debts,  but  whether  the  estate,  subject  to  debts  hy  the 
will,  and  sold  and  conveyed  by  the  devisees  for  special  purposes  at  the  instance  of 
the  executors,  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  subject  to  any  claims 
areated  by,  or  founded  on,  the  will ;  or,  whether  there  is  any  obligation  to  see 
that  done,  wbicb  the  court  would  do  in  a  suit  to  administer  assets.  An  argument 
is  dednced  from  the  statutes,  which  has  made  real  estates  assets,  in  courts  of 
eqai^,  for  payment  of  simple  contract  debts ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  rule  which  the  legislatare  has  thought  fit  to  apply,  in  cases  where  the  real 
eatate  is  not  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts,  is  necessarily  to  be  applied  in 
eawi  where  the  testator  has  charged  bis  real  estate  with  such  payment.  And, 
on  (he  whole,  considering  that  the  charge  creates  or  coastitotes  a  trust  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  or,  as  Lord  Eldon,  in  one  place  adopting  the  language  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  expressed  it,  that '  a  charge  is  a  devise  of  the  estate  in  substance 
and  effect  pro  tartto  to  pay  the  debts,'  and  conceiving  that  the  purchaser  is  not 
bound  either  to  inquire  whether  other  sufficient  property  is  applicable,  or  ought 
to  be  Bf^Ued  first  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, I  think  that  the  exception  must  be  overruled."  The  same  doo- 
trine  was  expressly  affirmed  by  Lord  Cottenhara  in  Ball  v.  Harris,  4  Mylnc  & 
Craig,  264,  367.  See  also  Elliott  v.  MeiTyman,  Barnard,  Ch.  78;  Bailey  e. 
Ekins,  7  Yes.  819«  328 ;  Dolton  v.  Hewen.  6  Mad.  9 ;  anie.  §  1127  a. 

>  Ibid. 

'  Eland  D,  Eland,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  420,  427 ;  WatkJns  t>.  Cheek,  S  Siui.  & 
Stu.  199.  '  Ibid. 
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§  1182.  But  -where  id  cases  of  real  estate,  the  trust  is  for  the 
payment  of  legacies,  or  of  specified  or  scheduled  debts,  the  rule  is 
different ;  for  they  are  ascertained ;  and  the  purchaser  may  see, 
and,  in  the  -new  of  the  court  of  equity,  he  is  bound  to  see,  that 
the  money  is  actually  applied  in  discliarge  of  them.^  On  the  other 
hand,  cases  may  occur,  where  the  devise  is  for  the  payment  of 
debts  generally,  and  also  for  the  payment  of  legacies,  and  then  the 
trust  becomes  a  mixed  one.  In  such  a  case,  Uie  purchaser  is  not 
bound  to  see  to  the  applicaUon  of  the  purchase-money ;  because, 
to  hold  him  liable  to  see  the  legacies  paid,  would,  in  fact,  involve 
him  in  tlie  necessity  of  taking  an  account  of  all  the  debts  and 
assets.^ 

'  Ibid.;  Homo.  Horn,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  448.  The  pnrchuer,  under  a  decree, 
11  bouDd  to  Be«  tbftt  the  directiona  of  the  decree  »re  obeyed.  Colcloagh  v.  Sterum, 
3  Bligb,  181.  But  see  Coomba  v.  Jordan,  3  Bknd,  284;  Wibon  o.  DaviaBOD, 
2  Eobimon.  385. 

■  Sngden  on  Vendora,  ch.  11,  §  3,  p.  518  (7th  edit.)  ;  id.  ch.  11,  §  1,  vol.  2, 
p.  32,  33,  of  9th  edit. ;  Co.  Litt.  300  6,  Bntler'a  note  (1),  §  12 ;  Rogers  p.  SItilli- 
come.  Ambler,  188,  nnd  Mr.  Blunt^B  note;  Johnson  e.  Kennett,  6  Sim.  384; 
Eland  0.  Eland,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  420;  Watkine  «.  Cheek,  3  Sim.  &  Stu.  199; 
Johnioa  v.  Kennett,  6  Simons,  334 ;  s.  c.  S  Mylne  &  Keen,  634 ;  Grant  v.  Hook, 
18  Serg.  &  Rawle,  269;  Andrews  c.  Sparhawk,  13  Fick.  393.  In  Eland  e. 
Eland,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  430,  427,  Lord  Cottenhtun,  comraenting  on  these 
cases,  said:  "  With  respect  to  Watkins  D.  Cheek,  which  vis  one  of  the  caaea,  it 
it  only  necessary  to  obserre,  that  the  g;round  on  which  Sir  Jotm  Leach  rested 
lus  decision  is  wholly  inapplicable  here.  Whether  the  circamstances  of  that 
cue  were  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  concluiion  at  which  the  learned  judge 
arrived,  it  is  not  material  to  consider,  the  question  being  only  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  Sir  John  Leach  proceeded.  Now,  the  prindple  of  that  decision 
is  one  which  has  been  long  established,  and  which  does  not,  in  the  least,  interfere 
with  the  rule,  that,  where  the  debts  are  charged  generaUy,  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money,  —  a  rule  intro- 
duced  ttcaa  die  peculiarity  and  necessity  of  the  case.  That  rale,  howCTer,  is 
subject  to  this  obviona  exception,  that,  if  the  morl^iagee  or  purchaser  is  party  to 
a  breach  of  trust,  it  can  afford  him  do  protection.  One  obTious  example  is, 
where  a  devisee  has  a  right  to  sell,  but  he  sella  to  pay  his  own  debt,  which  is  a 
manifest  breach  of  trust,  and  the  party  who  concurs  in  the  sale  is  aware,  or  has 
notice  of  the  fact,  that  such  is  its  object.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Watkins  o.  Cheek,  and,  whether  the  facts  in  that  case  were  strong 
enough  to  support  the  decision,  is  a  different,  and  not  now  a  material  question. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  two  or  three  sentences  in  the  judgment,  to  show 
that  such  was  the  principle.  [His  lordship  here  read  part  of  Sir  John  Leadi's 
judgment,  and  proceeded.]  That  case,  therefore,  would  be  a  very  good  author- 
ity here,  provided  the  present  case  afforded  evidence  of  the  mortgagee  being 
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[*  §  llS2a.  And  where  the  trust  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  legacies,  it  will  make  no  difference  that  the  pur- 

pntj  to  a  breu^  of  trust,  committed  by  the  deTue.  The  other  case  cited  «u 
Jtduuon  V.  Kennett,  wbidi,  do  doubt,  would  cury  tfae  doctrine  s  great  deal 
fbilher ;  Ibr  there  was  no  evidence,  in  that  case,  of  any  breach  of  trust.  But 
then  the  pDrchfuer  had  reason  to  believe,  firom  the  nature  of  tbe  transaction 
itself,  that  the  debts  had  been  paid  off;  and  being  of  that  oiHoion  upon  the 
evidence,  the  Vice  Chancellor  considered  that  the  case  was  the  same  as  if  noth- 
ing but  legacies  had  been  originally  charged ;  in  which  case,  not  being  protected 
by  an  immediate  charge  of  debts,  the  parchaser  would  not  be  exonerated  from 
his  liability  to  see  the  money  properly  applied.  If  that  doctrine  had  been  sup- 
ported, it  would  have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  rule  alEogetber ;  because,  before  it 
can  cooM  to  tbat,  the  mortgagee  must  (and  if  he  is  to  be  liable,  he  must  in  every 
case)  go  into  an  inveatigatiDn  of  the  fact  of  how  far  the  debts  have  been  dis- 
charged, —  exactly  that  liability  to  which  the  law  considers  that  he  should  not 
be  subjected.  That  was  one  of  the  two  grounds  on  which  the  Vice  Chancellor 
rested  his  judgment  in  Johnson  v.  Kennett,  namely,  that  the  transaction  afford- 
ed evidence  that  all  the  debts  had  been  paid ;  the  other  being,  that,  from  the 
form  of  the  conveyance,  it  appeared,  that  the  party  who  sold  was  dealing  with 
the  purchasers  as  owner  of  the  estate.  The  latter  ground  is  manifestly  untena- 
ble- What  evidence  is  it  of  a  breach  of  tmst,  that  a  party  having  such  an  es- 
tate, subject  to  such  a  charge,  lells  the  estate  as  bis  own  P  He  is  in  truth  the 
owner,  subject  to  a  charge ;  and  it  ia  his  duty  to  satisfy  the  debts,  which  tbe  sale 
may  be  the  very  means  of  enabling  him  to  do.  Wben  Johnson  v.  Kennett  was 
brought  bj  appeal  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  lordship  reversed  tbe  decree,  and 
observed,  that  the  rule  of  a  purchaser  being  protected  from  seeing  to  the  applica- 
tion of  his  purchase-money  by  a  general  charge  of  debts  and  legacies,  bad  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  things  at  the  death  of  the  testator ;  and  tbat  if  the  debts 
were  afterwards  paid,  leaving  the  legaciei  charged,  tbat  could  not  vary  the  rule. 
I  entirely  concur  in  that  opinion ;  otherwise,  the  mortgagee  must  in  every  case, 
in  which  there  is  a  charge  of  legacies,  take  upon  himself  to  investigate  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  debts  have  been  paid  or  not.  Taking,  then,  Watkins  c.  Cheek, 
as  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  taking  Johnson  v.  Kennett,  decided  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  on  appeal,  as  maintaining  and  not  impeaching  the  rule,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  rule  rests  exactly  as  it  did  before  those  cases  were  determined,  and 
has  not  been  shaken  by  either  of  them.  The  present  is  the  case  of  a  devise,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies ;  and,  according  to  tbe  master's  report, 
here  is  a  debt  not  paid.  How  then  does  the  case  stand  ?  According  to  the  de- 
cision ,  the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  hold  the  estate  discharged  of  any  obligation  to 
see  to  the  appUcation  of  the  purchase- money,  except,  in  so  fkr  as  she,  by  her  own 
deed,  undertakes  to  be  responsible.  She  is  only  pundiaser  of  so  much  of  tbe 
estate  as'maj  remun,  after  payment  of  the  annuity  and  legacies,  — and  there  is 
no  dispute  as  to  her  being  liable  to  that  extent,  —  while  she  is  protected  from 
seeing  to  the  application  of  the  mortgage  money  beyond.  If  so,  she  is  then  en- 
titled to  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  as  his  secnrity,  ultra  the  amount 
of  the  excepted  legacies ;  and  that  amount  has  been  deducted ;  and,  so  fkr,  the 
mortgagee  is  safe  from  any  ot^er  claim." 
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cbaser  had  notice  that  there  are  no  debts,  and  that  this  was  so  at 
the  doatl)  of  the  testator.  The  form  of  such  a  bequest  implies  a 
confidence  reposed  in  the  trustee,  in  regard  to'  the  application  of 
the  purchase-monef ;  and  in  all  such  cases  it  is  unreasonable  to 
require  the  purchaser  to  look  to  the  application.^  And  this  is  a 
principle  which  will,  we  apprehend,  ultimately  mark  an  intelligible 
diBtinction  among  the  cases,  in  regard  to  this  question.] 

§  1133.  Where  the  time  directed  by  the  devise  for  a  sale  of  the 
real  estate  has  arrived,  and  the  persona  entitled  to  the  money  are 
infants,  or  are  unborn ;  there,  the  purchaser  is  not  hound  to  see  to 
the  application  of  the  purchase-money,  because  he  might  otherwise 
be  implicated  by  a  trust  of  long  duration.'  But,  if  an  estate  is 
charged  with  a  sum  of  money,  payable  to  an  infant  at  his  majority  ; 
there,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  see  the  money  duly  paid  on  his 
arrival  at  age ;  for  the  estate  will  remain  chargeable  with  it  in  his 
bands.^ 

§  1134.  Where  the  trusts  are  defined,  and  yet  the  money  is  not 
merely  to  be  paid  over  to  third  persons,  but  it  is  to  he  applied  by 
the  trustees  to  certain  purposes,  which  i-equire,  on  their  part,  time, 
deliberation,  and  discretion,  it  seems  that  the  purchaser  is  not  bound 
to  see  to  the  due  application  of  the  purchase-money ;  *  as,  where  it 
is  to  pay  all  debts,  wbtch  shall  be  ascertained  within  eighteen 
mouths  after  the  sale ;  or  where  the  trustees  are  to  lay  out  the 
money  iu  the  funds,  or  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  upou  certun 
trusts.^  [So,  where  a  sale  is  made  by  trustees,  under  a  power  to 
Sell  and  reinvest  upon  the  same  trusts,  it  has  been  held  in  America, 
that  the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  disposition  of  the  pur^ 
chase-money.^ 

§  1135.  These  are  some  of  the  most  important  and  nice  distinc- 

1  [*  Stniughill  V.  Anstey,  1  De  G.,  H.  &  G.  635.  See  also  Andrem  d. 
6parbawk,  19  Pick.  398 ;  Hau«er  d.  Shore,  S  Ired.  Eq.  357 ;  Cuibury  n.  Duval, 
10  Penn.  St.  267 ;  Ad.  Eq.  Am.  note,  166.] 

*  Sugden  on  Vendora,  ch.  II,  §  1.  p.  519  (7tb  edit.)  ;  id.  ch.  11,  §  1,  vol.  2, 
p.  32  to  S4  (9tb  edit.)  ;  Sowanby  v.  Lacy,  4  Mad.  142:  Lavender  o.  Stantoa, 
6  Uad.  46 ;  Breedon  t>.  Breadon,  I  Ruis.  &  Mylne,  413. 

*  Ibid. ;  DickiDBOD  v.  Dickingon,  3  Bro.  Cb.  19. 

•  Sugden  on  Vendora,  ch.  11,  g  I,  p.  520,  521  (7tb  edit.) ;  id.  ch.- 11,  §  1, 
yol.  2,  p.  Sfi,  36  (9tii  edit.) ;  Balfour  e.  Wellaad,  16  Yes.  ISl ;  Wonnley  c. 
Wormley,  8  Wheat.  421,  442,  443. 

•  Ibid,  i  Wormley  v.  Wormley,  8  Wheat.  422,  442,  443. 

■  See  Lining  b.  Peyton,  2  DesBusB.  375;  Redheimer  v.  Pyson,  1  Spear's  £q. 
136.    See  alto  Nichola  e.  Peak,  Beaaley,  Ch.  69. 
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tious  which  hare  been  adopted  by  coorts  of  equity  upon  this  iatri- 
cate  topic ;  and  tJiej  lead  strongly  to  the  couclusion,  to  which  not 
only  emineut  jurists,  but  also  eminent  judges,  have  arrived,  that  it 
Tould  have  been  far  better  to  have  held  in  all  casea,  that  the  party, 
having  the  right  to  sell,  had  also  the  right  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money,  without  any  further  reapousibility  on  tlie  part  of  the  pur- 
cliaeer,  as  to  its  application.  * 


CHAPTER    XXXn. 


CHABrriES. 


[■  {  1186.   ChaiitieB  an  important  branch  of  trtuU. 

(  1187.   Tlie  civil  i»w  regarded  charitiei  with  &Tor. 

S  11S8.   So  also  did  it  all  gifts  fbr  public  purpoiei. 

§  1139.   How  charitiei  were  gnatained  b;  the  civil  law. 

S 1140.   Sol  idlowed  to  fail  for  want  of  trustee,  or  ohject. 

i  1141,  1141a.  Law  of  charities  derived  throngh  the  civil  law,  bnt  chiefly  matured 
by  Chriatiani^. 

S  1142.   English  law  of  charities  betbre  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

9  1148-1145.  Eqiiity  having  recognized  charitable  bequests  m  valid  ted  to  the 
stante  of  Elizabeth. 

I  1146.  At  common  law,  bequests  for  oharitj  required  trustee. 

S  1147.  Doubt  whether  original  bill  Uy,  \a  cases  of  charity,  beCbre  statute  of 


S  1148-1164  c.  It  seems  to  be  settled  finally,  that  equity  did  sust^n  charitable  be- 
quests,  independent  of  the  statute. 

J  11&4  d.   The  same  rule  prevajl*  generally  in  America. 

S  1166.  Since  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  objecta 
there  enumerated. 

9  1156.  Trusts  too  indefloite  are  void,  and  the  trustee  holds  for  him  who  is  legally 
entitled. 

S  1166  n,  1157.  Bequests  void  for  uncertainty  under  the  statute. 

S  1168.   The  bequests  must  be  charitable  within  statute. 

S  1169.  Abstract  of  the  piovisioas  of  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

§  1160.  EnnmeniUon  of  charitable  uses  spedfled  iu  statute. 

%  liei.   Chancery  has  jurisdiction  of  charities  by  bill. 

9  1162.   The  original  jurisdiction  clear  befbre  statute. 

S  11S8.   The  (brm  of  proceeding  is  by  information  of  the  atlamey-generaL 

9  1164,  1164  a,  1164  b,  1164  c.   What  charities  come  within  the  statute. 

9  1166.  Bequests  fbr  ebari^  Ulierally  construed. 

9  1166a.  Bequest  for  museum  not  a  charity. 

S  1106.  Legacy  lapsed,  as  to  Irostaes,  enfbtoed  fbr  charity. 

9  1167.  Equity  mi^ea  defects  in  charitable  bequest*. 
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S  1168.  Eqoltj  will  mlMtltute  legal  for  iUegd  object 

§  1100, 1170.  This  doctrine,  cy  pra,  datei  ^aly  in  the  d*il  I»v,  tnd  win  be  enfbcced 
eyen  where  there  is  do  legal  tnutee  in  eiiatence. 

§  1170a-1181.  Chuitiei  go  given  that  tlie  otgecti  &I1  will  be  ^ven  by  the  conrt  to- 
kindred  objects,  upon  a  new  tcheme  drawn  np  under  the  direction  of  the  court 

S  1171.  £qiiitjr  will  >tippl7  defect!  in  conveyanceB  to  chui^. 

S  1171  a.   Dedication  of  lands  to  charittible  use. 

S  1172.  .CliaritieB  luitained  with  marked  qualification  of  will  of  testator. 

%  1178.   Often,  in  former  limes,  suttained  hj  forced  constroctions. 

{1174.  These  decisions  cannot  now  be  disregarded. 

{1176.  ChuitiM  cannot  be  altered  after  death  of  donor. 

§  1170.  WiU  not  be  diverted  fh>m  original  pntpose. 

51177.   Court  of  equitf  acts  on  failure  of  troBtee. 

%  1178.   AccumulatJoni  applied  to  kindred  objects. 

S  1178  a.   Trustee  changed  for  incapadty  or  unftuthfuIneM. 

S  1178  b.  New  scheme  m»j  extend  to  new  oligects. 

S  1178  c.  The  court  will  exercise  a  discretion  in  the  i^pUcation  of  accrelioiu  to 
cbaritj  ftands. 

%  1179.   Charitable  legacies  abate  in  propordon  to  oQiers. 

§  1180,  1180  a.  Assets  not  marshalled  to  support  prohibited  charities. 

{  1182.  Bequests  lor  specific  charity,  which  falls,  go  to  personal  representative. 

9  1183.   General,  indednite,  private  charities,  not  within  statute,  and  void. 

9  1184.  Bequests  for  foreign  charities,  not  illegal  here,  carried  into  effbct 

9  1186.   Conflict  with  mortmain  acts  will  not  avoid  such  bequests. 

g  1186.  Will  order  money  paid  to  trustees  in  foreign  state. 

S  1187.   Courts  of  equity  may  control  charities,  as  trusts. 

{  118S,   Jurisdiction  of  chancellor,  personal,  under  statute. 

{  1189.   Hay  also  proceed  by  original  bill  or  by  infbnnatioa. 

{1190.  The  king  administers  indefinite  charities;  the  court  tboM  whaw  otgecta 
and  trustees  are  defined. 

5  1191.  Trustees  hare  the  right  to  administer  charities,  in  discretion.  Uay  be  re- 
moved for  neglect  of  duty,  by  court  of  chancery. 

{  1191  a.   The  will  of  donor  deducible  fhim  his  known  opinions. 

{  11Q2,   The  intbrmer  of  charities  sometimes  made  a  benefidary. 

{  1192n.  Chariiable  trusts  not  affected  by  statutes  of  limitation  or  lapee  of  time. 

§  1198-1194.  The  statute  of  9th  Geo.  II.  c\\.  86,  has  tended  to  lessen  charitaUe 
bequests.    But  baa  not  been  generally  adopted  In  this  country. 

9  1194a.   How  courts  of  equity  will  dispoae  of  the  surplus  income  of  cbari^fiuids. 

%  1194  b.   Courts  of  equity  may  remodel  scheme  for  administration  of  chari^. 

g  1194  c.   What  amounts  to  public  charity,  and  how  administered. 

j  1194d.  Religious  corpoiations  cannot,  by  their  own  act,  place  their  propw^ 
beyond  their  own  control. 

9  1194 1.  The  trustee  after  having  recognized  the  trust  for  many  yean  is  not  at 
liberty  to  set  up  a  clum  adverse  to  the  same. 

§  1104/.  Recent  cases  upon  charities,  and  mode  of  conducting  them. 

S  1194  J.  The  distinction  between  trusts  to  produce  such  a  change  in  public  senti- 
ment as  abolish  slavery  and  to  change  the  laws  in  regard  to  female  sufilage. 

§  11S6.  It  is  Id  oases  of  wills  also  that  we  most  usually  find 
provisiona  for  public  Charities  ;  aud  to  tlie  conaidoratlou  of  this 
subject,  cODBtitutii^,  as  it  does,  a  lai^  and  peouliar  source  of 
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equity  jurisdiction  under  the  head  of  trusts,  we  shall  dot  pro- 
ceed.' 

§  IIST.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  rudiments  of  the  law  of 
charities  were  derived  from  the  Roman  or  civil  law.'  One  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  the  Emperor  Constantine's  real  or  pretended  zeal 
for  Christianity  was  a  permission  to  his  subjects  to  bequeath  their 
property  to  the  Church.*  This  permieaion  was  soon  abused  to  so 
great  a  degree  as  to  induce  the  Emperor  Valentinian  to  enact  a 
mortmain  law,  by  which  it  was  restrained.*  But  this  restraint 
was  gradually  relaxed ;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  became  a 
fixed  maxim  of  Soman  jurisprudence,  that  legacies  to  pious  uses 
(which  included  all  l^acies  destined  for  works  of  piety  or  charity, 

'  A  coniiderable  portion  of  the  succeeding  account  of  Charities,  and  of  the 
jnrodietion  exercised  b^  courti  of  equity,  touching  the  same,  U,  with  some  addi- 
tiona  and  alteratioiu,  a  transcript  of  the  note  (1)  in  the  Appendix  to  4  WheatoD, 
p.  1  to  23.  It  becomes  D&cemarj,  therefore,  to  say  that  that  note  was  written 
by  me  at  the  requett  of  that  able  and  learned  Reporter,  with  an  express  under- 
standing that  Its  author  should  not  then  be  made  known.  I  now  reluctantly  dis- 
close the  authorship.  But  in  discussing  the  same  subject  (which  I  had  fiilly 
examined  at  the  time,  when  1  prepared  my  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Trustees 
of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  r.  Smith,  since  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  3  Peter's  Reports,  481  to  593),  it  become  impossible  for  me,  in  the  present 
woric,  to  avoid  going  OTer  the  same  ground  in  knguage  or  manner,  sabstautially 
different  irom  that  note ;  and  I  have  been  oompeUed,  therefore,  to  make  the  pre«- 
ent  avowal,  since  I  should  otherwise  seem  to  have  appropriated  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  labors  of  another. 

*  In  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot's  notes  of  his  opinions  (p.  63,  54),  it  is  said: 
"  DonatiMis  for  public  purposes  were  sustained  in  the  civil  law,  and  applied  when 
illegal  cy  prei  to  other  purposes,  one  hundred  years  before  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  the  Empire."  And  for  this  is  cited  Dig.  Lib.  93,  tit.  2,  De  Usu  et 
Csafmc.  Legatamm,  S  16,  17. 

>  Cod.  Tbeodos.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1.  4. 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  t.  20.  To  those  who  may  not  be  &miliar  with 
the  term  "  mortmain,"  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  statntes  in  England, 
which  prohibit  corporations  from  taking  lands  by  devise,  even  for  charities,  ex- 
cept in  certain  apedal  cases,  are  generally  called  The  Statutes  of  Mortmain, 
mortud  numu,  for  the  reason  of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  offers  many 
Gonjectares.  But  (says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  1  Black.  Comm.  479),  there  is 
one  which  aeems  more  probable  than  any  that  he  has  given  ue,  namely,  that  these 
porchases  bring  usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members  of  whiqh 
(being  professed)  were  reckoned  dead  persons  in  law ;  land,  therefore,  holden 
by  them  might,  with  great  propriety,  ijesaid  to  beheld  mmor^manu.  The  word 
is  now  commonly  employed  to  designate  all  prohibitory  laws  which  limit,  restrain, 
or  annul  gills,  grants,  or  devises  of  lands  and  other  corporeal  hereditaments  to 
charitable  uses.    See,  on  this  subject,  2  Block.  Coram.  268  to  274. 
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whether  thej  related  to  spiritual  or  to  temporal  concerns)  were 
entitled  to  peculiar  favor,  and  to  be  deemed  privileged  testa- 
ments.^ 

§  1138.  Thus,  for  example,  a  legacy  of  ornameats  for  a  church, 
a  legacy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  to  instruct  poor  chil- 
dren, and  a  legacy  for  tlieir  sustenance,  were  esteemed  legacies  to 
pious  and  charitable  iises.^  lu  all  these  cases  the  bequests  had 
their  charitable  motives,  independent  of  the  consideration  of  the 
merit  of  the  particular  legatees.  But  other  legacies,  although  not 
of  a  pious  or  charitable  nature,  but  yet  for  objects  of  a  public  na- 
ture, or  for  a  general  benefit,  were  also  deemed  entitled  to  the  like 
encouragement  and  protection.  Thus,  for  example,  a  legacy  destined 
for  some  public  ornament,  or  for  some  public  use,  such  as  to  build 
a  gate  for  a  city,  or  for  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  a 
public  street  or  square,  or  as  a  prize  to  persons  excelling  in  an 
art  or  science,  was  deemed  a  privileged  legacy,  and  a  complete 
validity."  "  Si  quid  relictum  sit  civitatibus,  omne  valet,  sive  in  dis- 
tributionem  reliuquatur,  sive  in  opus,  sive  in  ahmenta,  vel  in  erudi- 
tionem  puerorem,  aive  quid  aliud."  *  Again  :  "  Civitatibus  legari 
potest  etiam,  quod  ad  honorem  ornatiimque  civitatis  pertinet.  Ad 
oruatum  ;  puta,  quod  instruendum  forum,  theatrum,  stadium,  l^a- 
tum  fuerit.  Ad  honorem  ;  puta,  quod  ad  munus  edendum,  rena- 
tionemve,  ludos  scenicos  ludos  Circensea,  relictum  fuerit ;  aut,  quod 
ad  divisioncm  singulorum  civium  vel  epulam,  relictum  fuerit.  Hoc 
amplius,  quod  in  alimenta  infirmfe  etatis  (puta,  senioribus,  vel 
pueris,  puellisque),  relictum  fuerit;  ad  honorem  oivitaUs  perUnere 
respondetnr."  ^ 

§  1139.  The  construction  of  testaments  of  this  nature  was  most 
liberal ;  and  the  legacies  were  never  permitted  to  be  lost,  either  by 
the  luicertainty  or  failure  of  the  persons  or  objects  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Hence,  if  a  legacy  was  given  to  the  church,  or  to 
the  poor  generally,  without  any  description  of  what  church,  or 
what  poor,  the  law  sustained  it,  by  giving  it  in  the  first  case  to  the 

'  2  Domat,  Civil  L&w,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  6,  urt.  127,  p.  168  to  170,  bj  StraUn; 
Ferrier.  Diet.  b.  t. ;  Swiobarae,  Pt.  1,  §  16,  p.  108 ;  TrasteeB  of  Bkptiat  Asto- 
ciation  v.  Hart's  EUecntora,  i  Wheat.  1 ;  8.  C.  3  Petera,  App.  481. 

*  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  g  6,  art.  1,  p.  166,  art.  2,  p.  169. 
■  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  g  6,  art.  S,  p.  169. 

*  Ibid,  i  art.  6,  p.  170 ;  Dig.  Lib.  80,  tit.  1, 1.  117. 

*  Ibid. ;  Dig.  Lib.  SO,  tit.  1, 1.  122. 
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parish  cbnreh  of  the  place  where  the  testator  lived ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  to  the  hospital  of  the  same  place ;  and  if  there  was 
none,  then  to  the  poor  of  the  same  parish.'  Tlie  same  rule  was 
applied  where,  instead  of  a  bare  legacj,  the  testator  appointed  as 
hia  heir,  or  devieee,  or  l^^tee,  the  church  of  tlie  poor.  It  was 
conBtraed  to  belong  to  the  church,  or  the  poor  of  the  parish,  wliere 
he  resided.'  So  if  a  legac;  were  given  to  God  (as  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  the  usage  in  the  time  of  Justinian),  It  was 
construed  to  be  a  legacy  to  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the 
testator  resided.* 

§  1140.  If  the  testator  himself  had  designated  the  person  b; 
whom  the  charity  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  compellable 
to  perform  it.  If  no  person  was  designated,  the  bishop  or  ordinary 
of  the  place  of  the  testator's  nativity  might  compel  its  due  exccu- 
tioa.*  And  in  all  cases  where  the  objects  were  indefinite,  the  legacy 
was  carried  into  effect  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Judge  who  had 
cognizance  of  the  subject."  So  if  a  legacy  was  given  for  a  definite 
cAject,  which  either  was  previously  accomplislied,  or  which  failed, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  held  valid,  and  applied  under  judicial  dis- 
cretion to  some  other  object."  Tlius,  for  example,  if  tlie  testator 
had  left  a  legacy  for  building  a  parish  church,  or  au  apartment  in 
a  hospital,  and  before  hia  death  the  cliurch  or  apartment  had  been 
bailt,  or  it  was  not  necessary  or  useful,  the  legacy  did  not  become 
a  nuUi^,  but  it  was  applied  by  the  proper  functionary  to  some 
otiier  purposes  of  piety  or  charity.^  And  we  shall  presently  see, 
tliat  the  like  doctrine  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  England  on  tlie  same  subject. 

§  1141.  The  high  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  coinciding  with 
the  religious  notions  of  the  times,  could  hardly  fail  to  introduce 
these  principles  of  pious  legacies  into  the  common  law  of  England  ; 
and  the  zeal  and  learning  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  must  have 
been  constantly  exercised  to  enlarge  their  operation.  Lord  Thur- 
lov^  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  charities  grew  up 

'  2  Domst.  B.  4.  tit.  2,  §  6,  art.  1,  p.  169 ;  remere.  Diet.  h.  t. 
'  2  Dom«t  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  6,  art.  4,  p.  169. 

*  Ibid. ;  NovelliB,  141.  cap.  9. 

*  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit  2,  §  6.  art.  6,  p,  169  ;  Cod.  Lib.  1,  tit.  3,  1.  28,  §  1. 

'  2  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2.  §  6.  art.  5,  p.  169 ;  STnnburne,  Pt.  1,  §  16,  p.  10*. 

*  2  Domat,  B.  i,  tit.  2,  g  6,  art.  6,  p.  170. 

'  Ibid.  *  White  V.  White,  1  Bro.  Cb.  Cas.  12. 
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from  the  civil  law ;  and  Lord  Eldon,^  in  aesentiiig  to  that  opinion, 
has  judiciousl;  remarked,  that  at  an  oarl;  period  the  ordinary  had 
the  power  to  apply  a  portion  of  every  man's  personal  estate  to 
charity  ;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  statute  compelled  a  distriba- 
tion,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  favor  should  hare  been  ex- 
tended to  charity  in  wills,  which,  by  their  own  force,  purported  to 
authorize  such  a  distribution.  Be  the  origin,  however,  what  it 
may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  privileges  attached  to 
pious  legacies  have  been  for  ages  incorporated  into  the  English 
law.^  Indeed,  in  former  times,  the  construction  of  charitable  be- 
quests was  pushed  to  the  most  alarming  extravagance.  And 
although  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  checked  in  later  and 
more  enlightened  times,  there  are  still  some  anomalies  in  the 
law  on  this  subject  which  are  hardly  reconcilable  with  any  sound 
principles  of  judicial  interpretation,  or  with  any  proper  exercise  of 
judicial  authority. 

[*  §  1141  a.  We  have  no  disposition  to  volunteer  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  present  equity  law  applicable  to  chari- 
ties. It  is  not  improbable  tliat  it  may  have  been  derived  through 
the  channel  of  the  Eoman  civil  law.  But  it  is  probable,  notwith- 
standing speculations  to  the  contrary,  that  the  maturity  of  modem 
equity-law  governing  charities  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  be- 
nign uiduence  of  Christianity,  operating  from  a  very  early  day 
upon  all  the  institutions  of  modern  civilization,  and  upon  none 
in  larger  measure  than  upon  those  great  charities  in  European 
countries,  which  have  been  tlie  admiration  of  the  devout,  the  scoff 
of  the  profane,  and  the  wonder  of  all,  in  later  ages.  If  men  could 
know  precisely  how  much  our  boasted  civilization  depends  upon, 
and  is  modified  by,  even  Mediteval  Christianity,  they  would, 
perhaps,  learn  to  speak  more  reverently  of  all  its  institutions  of 
whatever  date.^ 

§  1142.  The  history  of  the  law  of  charities,  prior  t«  the  statute 
of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  which  is  emphatically  called  the 
statute  of  charitable  uses,  is  extremely  obscure.  It  may,  neveiv 
theless,  be  useful  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  general  outline  of  that 

1  Uoggridge  v.  Thaclcwell,  7  Yes.  36,  69 ;  Mills  v.  F&nner,  1  Meriv.  56, 
94,  95. 

*  Swiab.  OQ  Wills,  Pt.  1,  g  16,  p.  66  to  73;  Tiuatees  of  Bftptut  Anomtkm 
e.  Hart's  Ez'ors,  3  Pelezt,  App.  481  to  483. 

*  [*  Pott,  g  1169,  aod  anthoiities  cited.] 
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history,  siDce  it  may  materially  assist  us  in  ascertaining  how  far 
the  present  authority  and  doctrines  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
regard  to  charitable  uses,  depend  upon  that  statute  ;  and  how  far 
they  arise  from  its  general  jurisdiction,  as  a  court  of  equity,  to  en- 
force trusts,  and  especially  to  enforce  trusts  to  pious  uses.^ 

§  1143.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
this  head.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and,  indeed,  until 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Kecorda,  published 
by  Parliament  in  1827  (to  which  our  attention  will  be  more  directly 
drawn  hereafter),  few  traces  could  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
printed  reports,  or  otherwise,  of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction, 
in  any  shape,  prior  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal,  if 
not  the  only  cases  then  to  be  found,  were  decided  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  generally  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
nses  were  void  or  not,  within  the  statutes  against  superstitious 
uses.^  One  of  the  earliest  cases  is  Porter's  case ;  *  which  was  a 
devise  of  lauds,  devisable  by  custom,  to  the  testator's  wife  in  fee, 
npon  condition  that  she  should  assure  the  lands,  devised  for  the 
mainteoance  and  continuance  of  a  free  school,  and  certain  alnu- 
men  and  almswomeo ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  heir  had  entered  for 
a  condition  broken,  and  conveyed  the  same  lands  to  the  queen.  It 
was  held,  that  the  use,  being  for  charity,  was  a  good  and  lawful 
use,  and  not  void  by  the  statutes  against  superstitious  uses ;  and 
that  the  queen  might  well  hold  the  laud  for  the  charitable  uses. 
Lord  Loughborougb,  in  commenting  on  this  case,  observed :  "It 

'  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  hia  Tery  learned  and  elaborate  Judgment  on  the  will 
of  Sarah  Zaue,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennaylvuiia,  April  term,  1SS3  (whicb 
is  in  print),  baa  gone  into  full  coiuideration  of  this  whole  subject,  and  collected 
aamj  cMea  antecedent  to  the  itatute  of  Elizabeth,  which  maj'  lead  to  some  ques- 
tion, whetbei  the  origin  commonly  assigned  to  charitable  uses  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. I  have,  however,  left  the  text,  as  it  is,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Engliah 
judges,  as  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  subject  would  lead  the  reader  too  far  aside 
from  the  direct  object  of  these  Commentaries.  But  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Baldwin  will  amply  reward  a  diligent  perusal.  Brightly,  346,  note.  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  his  work  on  Charities,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  p.  1  to  63  (1837),  has  given  a  concise  view 
of  the  statutes  respecting  charities  prior  to  that  of  the  43d  Elizabeth.  See  also 
Shotwell  V.  Mott,  2  Sandford,  40. 

'  See  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin^a  opinion  in  the  case  of  Sarah  flane's  Will,  dr. 
Ct.  Pennsylvania,  April  term,  1S3S,  Brightly,  346,  note. 

'  1  Co.  32  6,  in  S4  and  35  EUizabeth.  See  also  a  like  decision  in  Partridge  «. 
Walker,  cited  4  Co.  U6  b;  Martidale  t>.  Martin,  Co.  Eliz.  288;  Thetford 
School,  8  Co.  130. 
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does  not  appear,  that  this  court  (that  is  chancery),  at  that  period, 
had  cognizance  upoti  informations  for  the  establishment  of  chari- 
tiea.  Prior  to  tlie  time  of  Lord  Ellesmere,'  aa  far  as  the  tradition 
of  the  times  immediately  following  goes,  there  were  no  Buch 
informations  as  that  upon  which  I  am  now  sitting  (that  is,  an  in- 
formation to  establish  a  charity)  ;  but  they  made  out  tlieir  case,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  law."^ 

§  1144.  So,  that  the  result  of  Lord  Loughborough's  researches 
on  tliis  point  was  that  until  about  the  period  of  enacting  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  bills  were  not  filed  in  chancery  to  establish 
charities.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  and  Lord 
Coke,  who  argued  Porter's  case  for  the  queen,  although  they 
cited  many  antecedent  cases,  refer  to  none,  which  were  not  de* 
cided  at  law.  And  tbe  doctrine  oatablished  by  Porter's  case  is, 
that  if  a  feoffment  is  made  to  a  general  legal  use,  not  supersti- 
tious, although  indefinite,  althouglt  no  person  is  in  eate,  who 
could  be  the  cestui  que  uae,yet  the  feoffment  is  good;  and  if  the 
use  is  bad,  the  heir  of  the  feoffor  wXl  be  entitled  to  enter,  the  legal 
estate  remaining  in  him.* 

§  1145.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  all  autliority  derived  from 
any  known  antecedent  equity  decisions  upon  an  occasion  when 
they  would  probably  have  been  used,  if  any  existed,  did  certainly 
seem  very  much  to  favor  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Loughborough. 
And  in  the  absence  of  any  such  known  antecedent  decisions,  it 
was  not  a  rash  conjecture,  for  it  would  be  but  a  conjecture,  that 
Porter's  case,  having  establislied  that  charitable  uses,  not  super-' 
stitiuus,  were  good  at  law,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  analogy  to 
the  other  cases  of  trusts,  immediately  afterwards  held  the  feoffees 
to  sucli  uses  accountable  in  equity  for  the  due  execution  of  them  ; 

'  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  wjts  made  Lord  Chancellor  in  89  Elizabeth,  1596,  and 
TU  I'Teated  Lord  Ellesmere,  1  James  I.  1603. 

•  Attorney  General  e.  Bowyer,  3  Ves.  714,  726.  In  Eyre  b.  Countcta  of 
Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Wilhams,  119.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  M.  R.,  said :  "  In  like  man- 
ner, in  case  of  charity,  the  king  has,  pro  bono  publico,  an  original  right  to  super- 
intend tho  t-aac  thereof;  ao  that  abstracted  from  the  statute  oFEliiabetb,  relating 
to  charitable  uaea  and  antecedent  to  it  aa  well  as  since,  it  has  been  every  day's 
practice  to  informations  in  ehanceiy  in  the  attorney  general's  name,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  charities."  Lord  Somera,  in  Gary  v.  BerlJe,  2  Vem.  333,  342,  made 
remarks  to  eomeirhat  the  same  purpose,  which  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  cited  and  ap- 
proved.   Post,  g  1148 :  Auomey  General  v.  Brereton,  S  Tea.  426,  427. 

»  3  Te».  Jr.  726. 
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and  that  the  inconTenieiices  felt  in  resorting  to  this  new  and 
anomalous  proceeding,  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  some  of  the 
uses,  gave  rise,  vithin  a  few  jears,  to  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth, 
ch.  4.» 

§  1146.  This  view  might  also  have  some  tendency  to  reconcile 
the  language  oL  Lord  Loughborough  with  that  of  an  opposite 
character,  used  upon  otlier  occasions  by  other  chancellors  and 
judges,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery  over  charities,^ 
as  it  would  show,  that  in  cases  of  feoffments  to  charitable  uses, 
bills  to  establish  those  uses  might  in  fact  have  been  introduced,  or 
brought  into  familiar  practice,  by  Lord  Ellesmere,  alwut  five  years 
before  tlie  statute  of  Elizabeth.  This  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact,  that  such  bills  were  not  sustained  where  the  dona- 
tion was  to  charity  generally,  and  no  trust  estate  was  interposed, 
and  no  legal  estate  was  devised,  to  support  the  uses.  It  is  very 
certain,  tiiat,  at  law,  devises  to  charitable  uses  generally,  without 
interposing  a  trustee,  and  devises  to  a  non-existing  corporation,  or 
to  an  unincorporated  society,  would  have  been,  and  in  fact  were, 
held  utterly  void  for  want  of  a  person  having  a  sufficient  capacity 
to  take  as  devisee.^  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  favor  of  chari* 
table  uses,  cured  this  defect,*  and  provided  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  consider)  a  new  mode  of  enforcing 
such  uses  by  a  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

§  1147.  Shortly  after  this  atatute,  it  became  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  grant  relief  by  original  bill 
in  cases  within  that  statute,  or  whether  the  remedy  was  not  con- 
fined to  the' proceeding  by  commission  under  tlie  statute.  That 
doubt  remained  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  settled 
in  fevor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  ori^ual  bill.^    On  one 

'  Thpre  was,  in  fact,  an  act  passed,  reepectiag  cbaritable  uses,  in  39  Elizabeth, 
di.  9 ;  bat  it  ir&s  repealed  by  Uie  act  of  48  Elizabeth,  di.  4.  Com.  Dig.  Ckari- 
tabU  Vtts,  N.  14. 

■  See  ante,  §  1143,  note;  poat,  §  1148. 

'  AnoD.,  1  Ch.  Cbb.  207 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Tancred,  1  W.  BI.  90;  s.  C 
Ambler,  351 ;  CollinscD'a  case,  Uob.  186 ;  8.  a  Uoore,  888 ;  Widniore  v.  Wood- 
rnfiFb,  Ambler,  686,  640 ;  Com.  Dig.  Deoiae,  K. ;  Baptist  AasociatioD  o.  Hart's 
Ex'w,  4  Wheat.  1 ;  McCord  b.  O'ChUtree,  8  Blackf.  22. 

*  Com.  Dig.  Charitable  Uses,  N.  II ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  2  N.  10. 

*  Atlomej  General  c.  Newman,  1  Ch.  Cat.  157;  b.  C.  1  Lev.  2S4;  £}rre  e. 
CounteBS  of  Shaftesbnrjr,  S  P.  Will.  119 ;  Attorney  General  e.  Brenton,  2  Ves. 
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occasion,  when  this  verj  question  was  ai^ed  before  him,  Lord 
Keeper  Bridgman  declared,  "  That  the  king,  aa  patera  patri,  may 
inform  for  any  public  benefit  for  charitable  uses,  before  the  statute 
of  30  [43]  of  Elizabeth,  for  cliaritable  uses.  But  it  was  doubted, 
the  court  could  not  hy  bill  take  notice  of  that  statute,  so  aa  to 
grant  a  relief  according  to  that  statute  upon  a  bilL"  '  On  another 
occasion  soon  afterwards,  where  the  devise  was  To  a  college,  and 
was  held  void  at  law  by  the  judges,  for  a  misnomer,  on  a  bill  to 
establish  the  devise  as  a  charity,  the  same  question  was  argued ; 
Lord  Keeper  Finch  (afterwards  Lord  Nottingham)  held  the  devise 
good,  as  an  appointment  under  tlie  statute  of  Elizabe^i ;  and  he 
"  decreed  the  charity,  though  before  the  statute  no  such  decree 
could  have  been  made."  ^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Kottingliam,  tliat  an  original  bill  would  not, 
before  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  lie  to  establish  a  charity,  where  the 
estate  did  not  pass  at  law,  to  which  the  charitable  uses  attached. 

§  1148.. On  the  other  hand,  tbe  language  of  other  Judges  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  antecedent  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  did,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  authority,  exer- 
cise a  large  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  charities.  In  Eyre  v.  Shaftea- 
bury,^  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  said,  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning  on 
another  point :  "  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  charity,  the  king, 
pro  bono  pyhlieo,  has  an  original  right  to  superintend  the  care 
thereof,  so  that,  abstracted  from  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  relating 
to  charitable  uses,  and  antecedent  to  it,  as  well  as  since,  it  has 
been  every  day's  practice  to  file  informations  in  chancery,  iu  the 
attorney-general's  name,  for  the  establishment  of  charities."    In 

425,437;  Westo.  Enigbt,  1  Cb.  Cu.  134;  Anon.,  1  Ch.  Cu.S67;  SFonREq. 
B.  S,  pi.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Pariah  of  St.  Dunstan  n.  BeauchAmp,  1  Cfa.  Cas.  193. 

'  Attorney  Genetalo,  Newman,  lCh.Caa.  167.  See  also  2  Black.  Comm.  437; 
Lord  Falkland,  Gary  v.  Bertie,  2  Vera.  342 ;  Gilb.  Eq.  172.  See  alw  Attoruer 
General  v.  Mayor,  &a.  of  Dublin  1  Bligh  (s.  s.),  347,  348;  Wilmot's  Noiea, 
24 ;  Sbelford  on  Mortg.  and  CharitieB,  cb.  4,  p.  267  ;  Corp.  of  Ludlow  e.  Green- 
house.  1  Bligh,  m.  s.  46;  Wellbeloved  i>.  Jones,  1  Sim.  &  Stn.  43;  At- 
toraey  General  e.  Brown,  1  Swanst.  265,  290,  291.  Id  Attorney  General  e. 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  1  Bligh  (n.  a.),  312,  347,  Lord  Redesdale  said  Out  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  gave  a  new  remedy ;  but  created  no  new  law  reqtecting 
changes. 

•  AnoD.,  1  Cfa.  Cas.  267.  '    . 

'  2  P.  Will.  103, 118.  Cited  also  7  Vea.  Jr.  63,  87 ;  and  by  Mr.  CSi.  JnrtJce 
WUmot,  in  Wilmot'a  Notea  of  Cases,  24. 
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the  Baitifis,  &c.  of  Burford  v.  Lenthall,^  Lord  Hardwicke  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "  The  courts  have  mixed  the  jurisdiction  of 
bringiDg  informations  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  with 
the  juriBdiction  given  them  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and 
proceed  either  way,  according  to  their  discretion." 

§  1149.  In  a  subsequent  case,'  which  was  an  information  filed 
by  the  attorney-general  against  the  master  and  governors  of  a 
school,  calling  them  to  account  in  chancery,  as  having  the  general 
superiatendency  of  all  charitable  donations,  the  same  learned 
chancellor,  in  discussing  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  this  head,  and  distinguishing  the  case  before  him 
from  others,  because  the  trustees  or  governora  were  invested  with 
the  visitatorial  powers,  said :  "  Consider  the  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion. It  is  at  tiie  petition  of  two  private  porsone,  by  charter  of 
the  crown  which  distinguishes  this  case  from  cases  of  the  statute 
ofTElizabeth  on  charitable  uses,  or  cases  before  that  statute  in 
which  this  court  exercised  jurisdiction  of  charities  at  large.  Since 
that  statute,  where  there  is  a  charity  for  the  peculiar  purposes 
therein,  and  no  charter  given  by  the  crown  to  found  and  regulate 
it,  unless  a  particular  exception  out  of  the  statute,  it  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  commission.  But  there  may  be  a  bill  by  information  in 
this  court,  founded  on  its  general  jurisdiction ;  and  that  is  from 
necessity ;  because  there  is  no  charter  to  regulate  it,  and  the  king 
has  a  general  jurisdiction  of  this  kind.  There  must  be  somewhere 
a  power  to  regulate.  But  where  there  is  a  charter,  with  proper 
powers,  there  is  no  ground  to  come  into  tliis  court  to  establish  that 
charity ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  the 
charter  has  put  it,  or  by  the  original  rules  of  law.  Therefore, 
though  I  have  oiten  heard  it  said  in  tiiis  court,  if  an  information 
ia  brought  to  establish  a  charity,  and  praying  a  particular  relief 
and  mode  of  regulation,  and  the  party  fails  in  that  particular  re- 
lief ;  yet  that  information  ia  not  to  be  dismissed,  but  there  must  be 
a  decree  for  the  establishment."  That  is  always*witli  this  distinc- 
tion, where  it  is  a  charity  at  large,  or  in  its  nature,  before  the 
statute  of  charitable  uses  ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  charities  incor- 
porated and  established  by  the  king's  charter,  under  the  great  seal, 
which  are  established  by  proper  authority  allowed."  And  again : 
•  '  Atk.  6fi0  (X748). 

'  Attonier  Genenl  e  Uiddleton  (1751),  2  Tea.  327. 

■  a.  F.  Attomej  G«aen]  v.  Brenton,  2  Ves.  125, 127 ;  potl,  S  1163. 
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"  It  is  true  that  an  information  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general, 
as  an  officer  of  tlie  crown,  was  not  a  head  of  tlie  statute  of  chari- 
table uses,  because  that  original  jurisdictioQ  was  exercised  in  tliis 
court  before.  Bnt  that  was  always  in  cases  now  provided  for  by 
that  statute ;  that  ia,  charities  at  large,  not  properly  and  regularly 
provided  for  in  charters  of  the  crown." 

§  1150.  It  was  manifestly,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  that,  independent  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  did  exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  charities  at 
large,  which  he  explains  to  mean  c]iaritios  not  regulated  by  cliar- 
ter.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  attention  was  called  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  as  could  take  effect  at  law,  by  reason  of 
the  interposition  of  a  feoffee  or  devisee,  capable  of  taking,  and 
those  where  the  purpose  was  general  charity,  witliout  tlie  interpo- 
sition of  any  trust  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  dictum  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  * 

§  1151.'  In  a  still  later  case,^  which  was  an  information  to  eslab- 
lisli  a  cliarity,  and  aid  a  conveyance  in  remainder  to  certain  officers 
of  Christ's  College  to  certain  charitable  uses,  Lord  Keeper  Henley 
(afterwards  Lord  Northington)  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  The 
conveyance  is  admitted  to  be  defective,  the  use  being  limited  to 
certain  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  not  to  the  corporate  body ; 
and,  tlierefore,  there  is  a  want  of  proper  persons  to  take  in  pei> 
petuat  succession.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  the  court  shall 
supply  this  defect  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  under  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth.  And  I  take  the  uniform  rule  of  this  court,  before, 
at,  and  after  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  have  been,  that,  where  the 
uses  are  charitable,  and  the  person  has  in  himself  full  power  to 
convey,  the  court  will  aid  a  defective  conveyance  to  such  uses. 
Thus,  though  devises  to  corporations  were  void  under  the  statute 
of  Henry  VUI.,  yet  they  were  always  considered  as  good  in  equity, 
if  given  to  charitable  uses."  And  he  then  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  he  was  oblig^d,  by  the  uniform  course  of  precedents,  to  assist 
the  conveyance ;  and,  therefore,  he  established  the  conveyance  ex- 
pressly under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

§  1152.  There  is  some  reason  to  question,  whether  the  language 
here  imputed  to  Lord  Northington  is  minutely  accurate.  His  lord- 
ship manifestly  aided  the  conveyance,  as  a  charity,  in  virtue  of  the    , 

■  Attorney  General  e.  Toncied,  1  W.  Bl.  90 ;  B.C.  Ambler,  351 ;  1  Eden,  10. 
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statute  of  Elizabeth.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  lias  been  the 
constant  practice  of  tlio  court,  since  that  statute,  to  aid  defects  in 
convejauces  to  charitable  iises.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
such  defects  were  aided,  before  that  statute.  The  old  cases,  al- 
though arising  before  the  statute,  were  deemed  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  that  statute  by  its  retrospective  language  ;  and  were  ex- 
pressly decided  on  that  ground.'  The  very  case  put  of  devises  to 
corporations,  winch  are  void  under  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
are  held  good  solely  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  shows  that  his 
lordship  was  looking  to  that  statute  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  a  devise, 
void  by  statute,  cannot  be  made  good  upon  any  principles  of  gen- 
eral law.  What,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have  been  stated  by 
him,  as  being  the  practice  before  the  statute,  is  probably,  if  not 
founded  in  the  mistake  of  the  reporter,  an  inadvertent  statement 
of  the  learned  chancellor.  The  same  case  is  reported  in  another 
book,  where  the  language  reported  to  have  been  used  by  him  ts: 
"  The  constant  rule  of  the  court  has  always  been,  wh^re  a  person 
has  a  power  to  give,  and  makes  a  defective  conveyance  to  chari- 
table uses,  to  supply  it  as  an  appointment ;  as  in  Jesus  College,  Col- 
lison's  case  in  Hobart,  136."  ^  Now,  Collison's  case  was  expressly 
held  to  be  sustainable,  only  as  an  appointment  under  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  shows  that  the  language  of  his  lordship 
was  probably  meant  to  be  limited  to  cases  governed  by  that 
statute. 

§  1153.  In  a  more  recent  charity  case.  Sir  Arthur  Piggott  in 
ailment  said :  "  The  difference  between  the  case  of  individuals 
and  that  of  charities  is  founded  on  a  principle  which  has  been 
established  ever  since  the  statute  of  charitable  uses,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  constantly  acted  upon  from  those  days 
to  the  present."  Lord  Eldon  adopted  the  remark,  and  said :  "  I 
am  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  course 
of  this  ai^ument,  and  to  accede  to  them  all."  His  lordship  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  most  material  of  the  priticiples  and  cases 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  built  his  reasoning,  as  indeed  he 


'  ColliaOD^s  «tw.  Hob.  136 ;  b.  c.  Mook,  688 ;  ibid.  822 ;  Sir  Thomaa  Mid- 

dleton's  case,  Moore,  889 ;  Rlvett's  case,  Moore,  890.  and  the  cues  cited  in 

'    Sutbby'i  note  to  Attorney  Gener*!  v.  Rje,  2  Vem.  463 ;  Duke  on  Charit.  74, 

77,  83,  64;  BHdg.  od  Charit.  366,  370,  379,  380;  Duke  od  Chant.  106  to  113. 

•  Ambler,  351. 
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had  built  it  before,  upon  the  8uppoeition,.tbat  tbe  doctrine  in 
chancery,  as  now  established,  rested  mainly  on  that  statute.' 

§  1154.  Such  were  the  principal  cases,  or  at  least  tlie  principal 
cases  which  my  own  researches  have  brought  to  my  notice  at  tbe 
time  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  wherein  the  juris- 
diction of  chancery  orer  charities,  antecedent  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  directly  or  incidentally  discussed.  The  cir- 
cumstance tliat  no  cases,  prior  to  that  time,  could  then  be  found 
in  equity  jurisprudence ;  the  tradition  that  had  passed  down  to 
our  owu  times,  that  original  bills  to  establish  charities  were  first 
entertained  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellesmere ;  the  fact,  that  the  cases 
immediately  succeeding  that  statute,  in  which  devises,  void  at  law, 
were  held  good  in  equity  as  charities,  might  have  been  argued  and 
sustained  upon  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  if  it  then  ex- 
isted ;  and  yet  were  exclusively  argued  and  decreed  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  that  statute.  Tlieae  facts  and  circumstances  did  certainly 
seem  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  enforce  charities,  wlicre  no  trust  is  interposed,  and  where 
no  devisee  is  m  ease,  and  wliere  tlie  cliarity  is  general  and  indefi- 
nite, both  as  to  persons  and  objects,  mainly  resta  upon  tlie  con- 
structions (whetlier  ill  or  well  founded  is  now  of  no  consequence) 
of  tlie  statute  of  Elizabeth.  And  accordingly  that  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  and  sustained  on  a  very  important  occasion  by  tl>e  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.* 

§  1154  a.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  subject  has  under- 
gone a  more  full -and  elaborate  consideration,  both  in  Great  Brlt- 

>  Mills  V.  Fanner,  1  Meiiv.  55,  86,  91,  100 ;  Moggridge  t>.  Tbackwell,  7  Yea. 
86;  Attorney  General  r.  Bowyer,  3  Ves.  7U,  726,  See  the  remarki  of  Lord 
Eldon  Id  tbe  more  recent  cases  of  Attorney  General  r.  Skinners'  Company,  2  Rep. 
120,  and  Sir  John  Leach,  in  Atlornej  General  v.  Brentwood  School,  1  Mylne 
&  Keen,  376,  and  Lord  Redesdale'a  remarks  in  the  Attorney  General  v.  Corpor. 
of  Dublin,  1  Bligh,  817  (n.  8.). 

*  This  whole  subject  was  most  elaborately  considered,  and  all  the  leading  Au- 
thorities investigated,  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  o^nioD  of 
die  court  in  the  case  of  Tbe  Baptist  Associstion  e.  Hart's  Ex'ra  (4  Wheat.  1). 
In  that  case,  the  court  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  upon  a  full  survey  of  all  tbe  aa- 
thorities,  that  charities,  where  no  legal  interest  is  vested,  and  which  are  too  vague 
to  be  claioied  by  those  for  whom  the  beneficial  interest  was  intended,  could  be 
established  by  a  court  of  equity  either  exercising  it»  ordinary  jurisdiction,  or  ex- 
ercising the  prerogative  of  the  king  as  pareni  palritt,  before  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth. See  also  Gallego  d.  Attorney  General,  2  Leigh,  450 ;  McCord  c.  O'Ohil- 
tree,  8  Blackf.  22;  3  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  68,  p.  608,  note  (d),  4t]i  edit. 
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aJa  and  in  America.  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  case  calling  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  upon  the  point  in  1826,  took  occaaion  to 
observe :  "  It  may  not  be  quite  clear  that  these  instrumenta,  origi- 
nally void,  were  held  to  be  valid  merely  by  the  effect  of  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  tliere  was  iti  the 
court  a  jnriadtction  to  render  effective  an  imperfect  conveyance 
for  charitable  purposes ;  and  the  statute  has,  perhaps,  been  con- 
strued with  reference  to  such,  the  supposed  jurisdiction  of  this 
court ;  so  that  it  was  not  by  the  effect  of  tlie  43d  Elizabeth  alone, 
but  by  the  operation  of  that  atatnte  on  a  supposed  antecedent 
jurisdiction  in  tlie  court,  that  void  devises  to  charitable  purposes 
were  sustained.  Out  of  that  supposed  jurisdiction  this  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  may  have  arisen."  ■  In  1834,  in  the  case  of  ^ 
the  Brentwood  Grammar  School,  a  charity  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  came  under  the  consideration  of  Sir  John  Leach, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  charity  was 
mainly  to  found  and  endow  a  grammar  school  at  Brentwood,  and 
was  establialied  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  early  as 
the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  although  it  included  also  a  provision  for  the 
Bupport  of  "  five  poor  folks  in  Southweald  ;  "  and  Sir  John  Leach, 
upon  the  bill  before  him  for  the  establishment  of  a  proper  scheme 
for  the  chanties,  affirmed  the  original  decree.^  Lord  Bedesdale, 
in  a  very  important  case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1827,  ex- 
pressed hfmself  to  the  following  effect :  "  We  are  referred  to  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  with  respect  to  charitable  uses,  as  creating  a 
new  law  upon  the  subject  of  charitable  uses.  Tliat  statute  only 
created  a  new  jurisdictton,  it  created  no  new  law ;  it  created  a  new 
and  ancillary  jurisdiction  a  jurisdiction,  borrowed  from  tihe  ele- 
ments which  I  have  mentioned  ;  a  jurisdiction  created  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  inquire 
whether  the  funds  given  for  charitable  purposes  had  or  had  not 
been  misapplied,  and  to  see  to  their  proper  application ;  but  the 
proceedings  of  that  commisaion  were  made  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  might  reverse  or  affirm  what  they  had 
done,  or  make  such  order  as  he  might  think  fit  for  reserving  the 
controlling  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  it  existed 
before  the  passing  of  that  statute ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
1^  information  by  tlie  attorney-general,  the  same  thing  might  be 

'  AtUimef  General  v.  Skloners'  Company,  2  Rum.  Ch.  407,  420. 

■  Attoroef  General  t>.  Brentirood  School,  1  Uj-Ioe  &  Keen,  376. 
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done.  While  proceedings  under  that  statute  were  in  common 
practice  (as  appears  in  that  collection  which  is  called  Duke's 
Charitable  Uses)  you  will  find  it  stated  that  in  certain  cases,  al- 
though a  commission  might  issue  under  the  statute,  an  infor- 
mation bj  the  attorney-geueral  was  tlie  better  remedy.  In  process 
of  time,  indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  commission  of  charitable 
uses  was  not  tlic  best  remedy,  and  that  it  was  better  to  resort 
again  to  the  proceedings  by  way  of  information  in  tlie  name  of  the 
attorney-general.  Tlie  right  wliicli  the  attorney-general  baa  to  file 
an  information  is  a  right  of  prerogative  ;  the  king,  as  parens patrice, 
has  a  right,  by  his  proper  officer,  to  call  upon  tlie  several  courts 
of  justice,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  several  jurisdictions,  to 
see  that  riglit  Is  done  to  his  sul)jects  who  are  incompetent  to  act 
for  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  charities  and  otlier  cases  ;  the 
case  of  lunatics,  where  he  has  also  a  special  prerogative  to  take 
care  of  the  property  of  a  lunatic,  and  where  he  may  grant  the  cus- 
tody to  a  person  who,  as  a  committee,  may  proceed  on  behalf  of  ■ 
the  lunatic,  or  where  tliere  is  no  such  grant  the  attorney-general 
may  proceed  by  his  information."  ^ 

§  1154  b.  On  a  still  more  recent  occasion  in  Ireland,  Lord- 
Ghancellor  Sugden  examined  the  whole  subject  with  great  diligence 
and  learning,  aud  reviewed  historically  Uie  leading  authorities. 
Tlie  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that  there  is  an  inher- 
ent jurisdiction  in  equity  in  cases  of  charity,  and  that  charity 
is  one  of  those  objects  for  wliicli  a  court  of  equity  has  at  all  times 
interfered  to  make  good  that  which  at  law  was  an  illegal  or  in- 
formal gift ;  and  tliat  cases  of  charity  in  courts  of  equity  in  Eng- 
land were  valid  independently  of  and  previous  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.^  But  the  most  authentic  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  satisfactory  information  upon  the  whole  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Public  Bec- 
ords  published  by  Parliament  in  1827.  From  this  most  important 
document,  it  appears,  by  a  great  number  of  cases  previous  to  the 
statute,  that  coses  of  charities  where  there  were  trustees  appointed 
for  general  and  indefinite  charities,  as  well  as  for  specific  charir 

'  Attorney  General  v.  The  Mayor,  &c.  of  Dublin,  1  Bligh  (s.  a.),  312,  347. 
S48.     i^ee  also  Corporation  of  Ludlow  r.  Greenhouse,  1  Bligh  (n.  s.).  61,  62, 

es. 

*  The  Incorporated  Society  «.  Richards,  1  Gounor  &  Lairaan,  58;  s.  c.  1 
Drury  &  Warren,  258. 
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ties,  Tere  familiarly  known  to,  and  acted  upon  and  enforced  in, 
the  Court  of  Glianccry.  In  some  of  tlieae  cases  the  charities  were 
not  only  of  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  nature,  but,  as  far  as  can 
be  gatliered  from  the  records,  tliey  were  also  cases  where  tliere 
were  eitlier  no  trustees  appointed,  or  the  truatees  were  not  compe- 
tent to  take.' 

§  1154  e.  Tlie  subject  has  also  of  late  years  undergone  a  rery 
elaborate  discussion  in  the  American  courts,  and  especially  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant case  of  Mr.  Girard's  Will,  in  which  all  the  leading  author- 
ities were  examined  and  criticised.  In  this  case  the  court  held 
that  there  was  a  jurisdiction  in  chancery  over  charitable  trusts  an- 
tecedent to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  although  the  statute 
was  never  in  foree  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  that  the  common  law  of 
that  State  had  always  recognized  tlie  chancery  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  charities.* 

[*  §  1154  d.  The  same  rule  is  now  recognized  in  most  of  the 
American  States ;  and  courts  of  equity,  in  most  of  them,  take 
jurisdiction  in  carrying  into  effect  charitable  bequests,  however 
general  are  the  purposes  and  objects  intended,  if  sufficiently  cciv 
tain  to  be  intelligible ;  and  without  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  trustee  capable  of  holding  the  legal  estate.  In  some 
of  the  States,  this  is  done  upon  the  theory  of  the  common-law 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  over  the  subject ;  and  in  others, 
upon  the  ground,  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  43 
Eliz.  have  been  adopted  as  a  portion  of  the  common  law  in  those 
States.^     If  there  is  no  legal  truetfie,  the  court  of  equity  will  com- 

'  1  Cooper'a  Public  Records,  355,  CaleDdar  of  FroMedingeiti  Cbuiceiy.  See 
iIm  Tidal  t>.  Ginni'a  Ezecutora,  2  Howard,  S.  C.  155.  196. 

*  Tidal,  &c.  V.  Girard'M  Executors.  2  Howard,  S.  C.  127.  [See  also  od 
thii  subject,  Andrew  e.  N.  Y.  Bible  and  Frajer  Book  Society.  4  Sandrord,  156 ; 
Wbeeler  d.  Smith,  9  How.  S.  C.  55;  Aj'res  e.  Methodist  Church,  3  Sandford, 
S.  C.  351 ;  McCord  e.  O'Chiltree.  8  Blackf.  21 ;  Beall  o.  Fox,  4  Georgia, 
4M;  MiUertr.  Chittenden,  2  Cbrke,  316;  Cartere.  Balfoui-,  19  Ala.  614;  Sick- 
MXt  tr.  MonteoDKTjr,  1  SwAs.  348 ;  FonUin  v.  B»ven«t,  17  How.  3C9 ;  Williama 
V.  Willianu,  4  Seld,  525.} 

'  ['BurbankD-Whitney,  24P;.k.  146;  Going  e.  Emery,  16  Pick.  107  ;  Ex're 
of  Burr  v.  Smith.  7  Tt.  241 ;  1  Jarman  on  Will«,  197,  and  the  learned  note  of 
Jadge  Perkios  (edit.  1859),  where  tiie  caves  and  aathorities  are  extensively  cited 
and  thoroughly  reviewed  and  analyzed.  See  alia  Hoifard  e.  American  Peace 
Booetj,  49  Me.  288. 
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pel  the  heir  to  act  as  euch  until  another  be  appointed  by  the 
court.  ^] 

§  1155.  But  however  extensive  the  jurisdiction  may  originally 
have  been  over  the  subject  of  charities,  and  however  large  its  ap- 
plication, it  is  very  certain  tliat,  since  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  no 
bequests  are  deemed  within  the  authority  of  chancery,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  established  and  regulated  thereby,  except  bequests  for 
those  purposes  which  that  statute  enumerates  aa  charitable,  or 
which,  by  analogy,  are  deemed  within  its  spirit  and  intendment.' 
A  bequest  may,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  be  charitable,  and  yet  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute.  Charity,  as  Sir  William  Grant 
(the  Master  of  the  Eolls)  has  justly  observed,  in  its  widest  sense, 
denotes  all  the  good  affections  men  ought  to  bear  towards  each 
other ;  in  its  more  restricted  and  commn  sense,  relief  to  the 
poor.  In  neither  of  these  senses  is  it  employed  in  the  Court  of 
Cliancery.^  In  that  court  it  means  sucli  charitable  bequests  only 
as  are  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

§  1156.  Therefore,  where  a  testatrix  bequeatlied  the  residue  of 
her  personal  estate  to  the  Bishop  of  D.,  to  dispose  of  the  same 
"  to  such  objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality  as  the  bishop  in 
liis  own  discretion  shall  most  approve  of,"  and  she  appointed  the 
bishop  Iter  executor ;  on  a  bill  brought  to  establish  the  will,  and 
declare  the  residuary  bequest  void,  the  bequest  was  held  void, 
upon  the  ground,  that  objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality  were 
not  necessarily  charitable  within  the  statute  of  EUizabeth,  and 
were,  therefore,  too  indefinite  to  be  executed.  On  tliat  occasion, 
it  was  said  by  the  court,  that  no  case  had  yet  l>een  decided,  io 
wliicli  the  court  had  executed  a  charitable  purpose,  unless  the 
will  had  contained  a  description  of  that  which  the  law  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  charitable  purpose,  or  bad  devoted  the  property  to 
purposes  of  charity  in  general,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    The  devise  here  was  of  a  trust 

■  B&rtlett  e.  Nye,  4  Met.  378 ;  McC&rtee  o.  Orphan  Arj-lum  Society,  9 
Cowen,  484,  opinion  of  Chan.  Jooes ;  Potter  v.  Cbapin,  6  Paige,  649,  650.] 

*  See  S  Roper  on  LegscicB,  by  White,  ch.  19,  §  1,  p.  Ill,  112;  Nashr.  Mor- 
tey,  5  Beaven,  177,  182,  183. 

'  Morice  V.  Bishop  of  Durham,  9  Tea.  399;  b.  c.  10  Vea.  £32;  Brown  t>. 
Yeall,  7  Yee.  CO,  note  (a);  Moggndge  o.  Tfaackwell,  7  Ves.  86;  Attorney 
G«neraU.  Bowyer,  3  Vea.  714,  726;  Coxe  n.  BuKt,  3  Ves.  155;  |)m<,  S  USS; 
Nightingale  v.  Gouldbnm,  6  Hare,  485. 
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of  80  indefinite  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  court ;  so  that  the  admiuistration  of  it  could  be  reviewed 
by  the  court,  or  so  that,  if  the  trustee  died,  the  court  itself  could 
execute  the  trust.  It  fell,  therefore,  witliiu  the  rule  of  the  court, 
that,  where  a  trust  is  ineffectually  declared,  or  fails,  or  becomes 
incapable  of  taking  effect,  the  party  taking  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
trustee,  if  not  for  those  who  were  to  take  by  the  will,  for  those 
who  are  to  take  under  the  disposition  of  the  law.  And  the  resi- 
due was  accordingly  decreed  to  the  next  of  kin.' 

I  1156  a.  Upon  the  like  ground,  a  bequest  of  personalty  to 
■trustees  to  be  applied  "  for  the  relief  of  domestic  diBtresa,  assist- 
ing indigent  but  deserving  individuals,  or  encouraging  undertak- 
ings of  general  utility,"  had  been,  held  void  for  vagueness  and 
uncertainty,  and  as  not  being  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.*  [Otherwise,  of  a  bequest  of  personalty  to  a  certain 
Theological  Seminary,  which  was  unincorporated,  "  to  continue  a 
permanent  fund ;  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
pious  indigent  youths  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
'  Gospel,  and  those  only  who  adhere  to  the  Westminster  confession 
of  faiUi."  8] 

§  1157.  Upon  the  like  principles,  a  bequest  in  these  words  : 
"  In  case  there  is  any  money  remaining,  I  should  wish  it  to  be 
given  in  private  charity,"  lias  been  held  inoperative ;  for  the  ob- 
jects are  too  general  and  indefinite,  not  being  witlun  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  and  not  being  so  ascertained,  that  the  trust  could 
be  controlled  or  executed  by  a  court  of  equity.*  So,  a  bequest  to 
trustees,  to  such  charitable  or  public  purpose  or  purposes,  person 
or  persons,  as  the  trustees  should,  in  their  discretion,  think  fit,  has 

>  Morice  0.  Biahop  of  Durham,  9  Ves.  899 ;  s.  c.  10  Ves.  522 ;  Trusteea  of 
Baptist  Association  o.  Hart's  Eiecutors,  i  Wheat.  I,  33,  89,  43  to  45.  See  alao 
Gfiilego  V.  Attorney  General,  3  Leigh,  450;  Wheeler  t.  Smith,  9  Howard,  65; 
ante,  §  979  a.  1071  to  1073;  pwrt.  §  J183,  1197  a.  [•  See  alao  Chapman  r. 
Brown,  6  Veaey,  404.] 

■  Kendall  v.  GmtguT,  5  Beavan,  SCO.  [But  a  bequest  "to  the  Queen's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by  him  appropriate  J  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain,"  has  been  held  to  be  valid  eo  far  as 
related  to  the  pure  personattj,  but  roid  in  respect  of  the  personalty  savoring  of 
realty.    Nightingale  v.  Goulbum,  6  Hare,  484.] 

*  McCord  0.  O'Chiltree,  8  Black.  16. 

*  Ommanej  it.  Bntcber,  1  Turn.  &  Ruaa.  260,  270.  See  2Roper  on  Legaciea, 
by  White,  ch.  19,  §  6,  p.  216  to  222 ;  Vesey  p.  Jamaon,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  69 ;  post, 
fllSS. 
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been  held  void ;  for  it  is  in  effect  a  gift  in  trust,  to  be  absolutely 
disposed  of  in  any  manner  tliat  the  trustees  might  think  &t,  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  which  is  too  general  and  un- 
defined to  be  executed.'  So,  a  bequest  for  such  benevolent, 
religious,  and  charitable  purposes,  as  the  trustees  bIiouM,  in  their 
discretion,  think  moat  beneficial,  has  been  held  void,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  generality,  as  it  did  not  limit  the  gift  to  cases  of 
charity,  but  extended  it  to  those  of  benevolence  also.'  So,  a  be- 
quest to  executors,  of  a  fund,  to  apply  it  to  and  for  such  chari- 
table and  other  purposes  as  they  shall  think  fit,  without  being 
accountable  to  any  person  for  their  disposition  thereof,  has  been, 
held  void  on  account  of  its  indefiniteneas.' 

§  llfiS.  So,  that  it  appears  from  these  cases,  that,  since  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of  Gliancery  will  not  establiab  any 
trusts  for  indefinite  purposes  of  a  benevolent  nature,  not  charita- 
ble within  the  purview  of  that  statute,  although  tliere  is  an  exist- 
ing trustee,  in  whom  it  is  vested ;  but  it  will  declare  the  trnst 
void,  and  distribute  the  property  among  the  next  of  kin.  And 
yet,  if  there  were  an  original  jurisdiction  in  chancery  over  all ' 
bequests,  charitable  in  their  own  nature,  and  not  superstitious,  to 
establish  and  regulate  them,  independent  of  the  statute,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  why  an  original  bill  might  not  be  sustained  in  that 
court  to  establish  such  a  bequest,  especially,  where  a  trustee  is 
interposed  to  effectuate  it ;  for  the  statute  does  not  contain  any 
prohibition  of  such  a  bequest. 

§  1159.  The  statute  itself  begins  by  a  recital,  tliat  lands,  goods, 
money,  &a.,  had  been  given,  Ac,  heretofore,  to  certain  purposes 
(which  it  enumerates  in  detail),  which  lands,  Ac,  had  not  been 
employed  according  to  the  charitable  intent  of  the  givers  and 
founders,  by  reason  of  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  negligence 
in  those  that  should  pay,  deliver,  and  employ  the  same.  It  then 
enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ac,  to 
award  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  to  proper  persons,  to 

'  Yesef  ti.  JamioR,  1  Sim.  &  Sta.  69. 

'  WilllamB  V.  Kersbaw,  dted  1  Keen,  332.  But  where  the  beqnert  wu  for 
Bucli  religious  and  chantsble  purposea  as  tbe  major  pact  of  the  trustees  should 
think  proper,  it  «aa  held  to  be  a  good  bequest  to  charitjr  within  the  at&tute  of 
Elizabeth.    Baker  v.  Sulton,  1  Keeo,  22i,  232,  283. 

'  Ellis  B.  Selby,  1  M^-bie  &  Craig,  286,  298.  299;  ante,  §  979  a;  potl, 
$  1183. 
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inquire,  by  juries  of  all  and  singular  such  gifts,  <&c.,  breaches  of 
trusts,  &Q.,  in  respect  to  such  gifts,  &c.,  heretofore  given,  Ac,  or 
which  shall  hereaiter  be  given,  &c.,  "  to  or  for  any  the  charitable 
and  godly  uses  before  rehearsed ; "  and,  upon  such  inquiry,  to  set 
down  such  orders,  Judgments,  and  decrees,  as  the  lands,  &c.,  may 
be  duly  and  faitlifully  employed  to  and  for  such  charitable  uses 
before  rehearsed,  for  which  they  ware  given ;  "  which  orders, 
judgments,  and  decrees,  not  being  contrary  to  the  orders,  stat- 
utes, or  decrees  of  the  donors  and  founders,  shall  stand  firm  and 
good,  according  to  the  tenor  and  purposes  tliereof,  and  shall  be 
executed  accordingly,  until  the  same  shall  be  undone  and  altered 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ac,  upon  complaint  by  any  party  grieved, 
to  be  made  to  them."  Then  follow  several  provisions,  excepting 
certain  cases  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  which  are  not 
now  material  to  be  considered.  The  statute  then  directs  the 
orders,  &c.,  of  the  commissioners  to  bo  returned,  under  seal,  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ac,  and  declares  that  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Ac,  shall,  and  may,  "  take  such  orders  for  the  due  execution  of 
all  or  any  of  the  said  Judgments,  orders,  and  decrees,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  fit  and  convoniont."  And,  lastly,  tlie  statute  enacts, . 
tliat  any  person  aggrieved  witli  any  such  orders,  Ac,  may  com- 
plain to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ac,  for  redress  therein;  and,  upon 
such  complaint,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ac,  may,  by  such  course 
as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  meetest,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  considered,  proceed  to  the  examination,  hearing,  and  de- 
termining thereof;  "and  upon  hearing  thereof,  shall  and  may 
annul,  diminish,  alter,  or  enlai^  the  said  orders,  Judgments,  and 
decrees  of  the  said  commissioners,  as  to  them  shall  be  tliouglit  to 
stand  with  equity  and  good  conscience,  according  to  tlie  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  donors  and  fouuders  thereof; "  and 
may  tax  and  award  costs  against  the  persons  complaining,  witli- 
out  just  and  sufficient  cause,  of  the  orders,  judgments,  and  de- 
crees before  mentioned.^ 

§  1160.  The  uses  enumerated  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute, 
as  charitable,  are  gifts,  devises,  Ac,  for  the  relief  of  aged,  impo- 
tent, and  poor  people ;  for  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed 
soldiers  and  mariners ;  for  schools  of  learning,  free  schools,  and 

1  See  tbe  statnta  of  43d  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  at  Urge,  2  Co.  last.  707 ;  Bridg- 
mao  OD  Duke  on  Cbarit.  ch.  1,  pi.  I.  These  lectioDB,  trom  5  1143  to  1159,  are 
taken  almoat  literallj'  Iroin  3  PeterB,  App.  486  to  496. 
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scholars  of  universitiea  ;  for  repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  havens, 
causeirafs,  churches,  sea-banks,  and  highways;  for  education 
and  proferment  of  orphans ;  for,  or  towards  the  relief,,  stock,  or 
maintenance  for  houses  of  correction ;  for  marriages  of  poor 
maids ;  for  supportation,  aid,  and  help  of  young  tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen,  and  persons  decayed ;  for  rehef  or  redemption  of 
prisoners  or  captives  j  and  /or  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitants, 
concerning  payments  of  fifteentlis,  setting  out  of  soldiers,  and  other 
taxes.^  These  are  all  the  classes  of  uses  which  the  statute  in  terms 
reaches. 

§  1161.  From  this  summary  statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
statute,  it  is  apparent  that  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  relation  to  charitable  uses,  is  very  extensive ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  considering  the  religious  notions  of  the 
times,  that  the  statute  should  have  received  the  most  liberal,  not 
to  say,  in  some  instances,  the  most  extravagant,  interpretation. 
It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  power 
was  given  to  tlie  court  in  the  most  unlimited  terms,  to  auni'.l, 
diminish,  alter,  or  enlai^  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  sustain  au  original  bill  in  favor  of  any  party 
E^^grioved  by  such  order  or  decree,  the  court  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  might  by  original  bill,  do  that  in  the  first  instance 
which  it  certainly  could  do  circuitously  upon  the  commission.* 
And  as  in  some  cases,  where  the  trust  was  for  a  definite  object, 
and  the  trustee  living,  the  court  might,  upon  its  ordinary  juris- 
diction over  trusts,  compel  an  execution  of  it  by  an  original  bill, 
independent  of  the  statute,'  we  are  at  once  let  into  the  origin  of 
the  practice  of  mixing  up  the  jurisdiction  by  original  bill  with 
the  jurisdiction  under  the  statute,  which  Lord  Hardwicke  alluded 
to  in  the  passage  already  quoted,*  and  which,  at  that  time  was 
inveterately  established.  This  mixture  of  the  jurisdiction  serves 
also  to  illustrate  the  remark  of  Lord  Nottingham,  in  tlie  case 


'  Ibid,  i  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt  2,  ch.  1.  note  (6). 

■  See  Tbe  Poor  of  St.  DuDBtuk  c.  Beauchamp,  1  Ch.  Cm.  198 :  2  Co.  Init. 
711 ;  Bailifia,  &c.  of  Burford  v.  I^Dthall,  3  Atk.  561 ;  15  Vet.  305. 

'  Attorney  General  t>.  Dinie,  13  Teg,  619  [  Ex  parte  EiiVbj  RavenfwoHb 
Hospital,  15  Tea.  305 ;  Greeu  v.  RutberTorth,  1  Ves.  462 ;  Attorney  General «. 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  17  Ves.  491,  499;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  PL  2,  ck  1,  §  1,  ttote 
(a)  ;  Cooper,  Eq.  H.  292. 

'  Bailifii,  ftc.  of  Burford  v.  Lentball,  2  Atk.  520;  <mU,  §  1148. 
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already  cited ;  ^  where,  upon  an  original  bill,  he  decreed  a  devise 
to  charity,  void  at  law,  to  be  good  in  equity,  as  an  appointment ; 
although  before  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  no  such  decree  could  have 
been  made.' 

§  1162.  Upon  the  wbole,'it  seems  now  to  be  the  better  opinion, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  charities,  where 
no  trust  is  interposed,  or  where  there  is  no  person  in  egse,  capable 
of  taking,  or  where  the  charity  is  of  an  indefinite  nature,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  anterior  to  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  prepon* 
derating  weight  of  the  authorities,  speaking  to  the  point,  and 
particularly  by  tliose  of  a  very  recent  date,  which  appear  to  have 
been  most  thoroughly  considered.  The  language,  too,  of  the 
statute,  tends  a  confirmation  to  this  opinion,  and  enables  us  to 
trace  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  strange  anomaly  to  a  legiti- 
mate origin.8 

§  1168.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  now  relieve  by  original  bill  or  information  upon 
gifts  and  bequests,  within  the  statute  of  Elizabeth ;  and  informa- 
tions by  the  attorney-general,  to  settle,  establish,  or  direct  such 
charitable  donations,  are  very  common  in  practice.*  Indeed,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  commission  under  the  statute -of  Elizabeth, 
has  been  long  abandoned,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  informa- 
tion by  the  attorney-general,  is  now  become  absolutely  universal, 
so  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  extinguishment  of  the  former  remedy.^ 
But,  where  the  gift  is  not  a  charity  within  tiie  statute,  no  informa- 
tion lies  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  to  enforce  it.^  And 
if  an  Information  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general, 
and  it  appears  to  be  such  a  charity  as  the  court  ought  to  support, 
although  the  information  is  mistaken  in  the  title  or  in  the  prayer 
of  relief,  yet  the  bill  will  not  be  dismissed ;  but  the  court  wiU  sup- 

■  Anon.,  1  Ch.  Cu.  267 ;  anie,  §  1147. 

*  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1.  S  2,  note  (d) ;  ante,  g  1147. 

'  [*  Thii  view  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  but  with 
tome  ezceptiona.  Preschera'  Aid  Society  b.  EUcb,  45  Uaine,  652,  where  the 
caaes  are  very  estenaiTely  cited  and  discuaaed.] 

*  Com.  Dig,  Chancery,  2,  K.  1.  The  proceedioga  by  commission  appear  prac- 
tically to  have  almost  fallen  into  diause.     Edio.  Rev.  No.  Isli.  p.  383. 

*  Corporation  ofLudlow  e.  Greenhouse,  1  Bligh  (n.  b.),  61,  62,  68. 

■  Attorney  General  t>.  Hewer,  2  Tern,  387. 
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port  U  and  establish  the  charity  ia  such  manner  as  by  law  it  ma^.^ 
However,  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery  over  charities  does  not  exist 
vhere  there  are  local  visitors  appointed  ;  for  it  then  belongs  to 
them  and  their  heirs  to  visit  and  control  tlie  charity." 

§  1164.  As  to  what  charities  are  within  the  purview  of  the  stat- 
ute, it  may  bo  proper  to  aay  a  few  words  in  this  place  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  suggested,^  although  it  is  impracticable 
to  go  into  a  thorough  review  of  the  cases.*    It  is  clear,  that  no 

*  Attorney  General  n.  Smart,  1  Yes.  73 ;  Attorney  General  n.  Jeanes,  1  Atk. 
355 ;  Attorne}'  General  o.  Breton,  2  Yes.  435 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Middlelon, 
2  Yes.  327 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Parker,,!  Yes.  43 ;  8.  c.  2  Atk.  576 ;  Attorney 
General  n.  Wliitley,  II  Yes.  241,  247;  ante,  §  1149. 

'  Attorney  General  r.  Price,  3  Atk.  108;  Attorney  General  p.  GovernoTs  of 
Harrow  School,  2  Yes.  562.  '  Ante,  §  1156  to  1158. 

•  Tbey  are  ennraerated  -wilh  great  particularity  in  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses, 
by  Bridgman ;  in  Com.  Dig.  Charitable  Uses ;  3  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White, 
ch.  19,  §  1  to  5,  p.  109  to  164.  See  alao  2  Fonbl.  Erj.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  ch.  1,  |  1, 
note  (b).  [The  following,  amocgat  other  befjuoBta,  have  been  held  void  as  char- 
itable gifts :  "benevolent  purposes,"  James  r.  Allen,  3  Mer.  17;  "objects  of 
benevolence  and  liberality,"  Morice  b.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  9  Vesey,  399, 
affirmed  10  Yesey,  521 ;  "  charitable  or  other  purposes,"  Ellis  o.  Selby,  7  St- 
mons,  352,  and  1  Mylne  &  Cr.  286;  "  benevolent,  charitable,  and  religious  pur- 
poses," Williams  B,  Kershaw,  6  Law  J.  (n.  s.)  Chanc.  84,  cited  1  Keen,  232, 
and  1  Myl.  &  Cr.  293,  298 ;  "  private  charity."  Ommanny  v.  Butcher,  Turn.  & 
Russ.  260 ;  "for  charitable  or  public  purposes,"  or  "  to  any  person  or  persons," 
as  his  executors  should  think  fit,  Yesey  v.  Jamson,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  69 ;  "  for  »ach 
Qses  as  trustees  should  think  fit,"  Fowler  v.  Garlike,  1  Russ.  &  Myl.  232 ;  "  to 
such  persons  ss  trustees  should  think  proper,"  Gibbs  c.  Rumsey,  2  Yes.  & 
Beames,  p.  295 ;  "  to  buy  such  books  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  distributing 
such  books,"  Browne  v.  Yeall,  7  Yes.  50,  nolo  76,  p.  52,  referred  to  in  9  Vesey, 
406,  10  Vesey,  27  ;  Hargrave  on  the  Thellusson  Act,  22,  and  2  Jurid.  Ang.  72, 
162,  163 ;  "  £6,000  for  a  hospital,  to  increase  till  it  amounted  to  [blank]  for 
supporting  [blankj  boys,"  Ewen  v.  Bannerman,  2  Dow  &  Clark,  74 ;  "to  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests,  for  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  testatrix's  soul,"  West  p. 
Shuttleworlh,  2  Myl.  &  K.  684;  "for  the  relief  of  domestic  distresj,  assisting 
indigent  but  deserving  individuals,  or  encouraging  undertakings  of  general  util- 
ity," Kendall  v.  Granger,  S  Beavan.  901 ;  "  to  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
their  successors,"  no  such  characters  being  known  according  to  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land, Attorney  General  r.  Power,  1  Ball  &  B.  145 ;  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Jeshuba,  or  assembly  for  reading  the  Jewish  law,  and  advancing  their  holy  re- 
ligion." Da  Costa  v.  De  Fas,  Ambler,  228,  2  Swan,  487,  n.,  b.  o.  Dick.  258; 
"  for  the  political  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,"  Habershon  v.  Vardon, 
7  Eng,  Law  &  Eq.  238. 

Tbe  following  pSts  have  been  held  valid :  "  religious  and  cbsritable  instita- 
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saperEtitious  UBea  are  within  the  purview  of  it ;  auch  aa  are  gifts 
of  money  for  the  finding  or  maintenance  of  a  stipendiary  priest; 
tions  and  purpoaea,"  Baker  c.  Sutton,  1  Keen,  224;  "  benevolent  and  charitable 
purposes,  witb  recommendation  to  ftpply  it  to  domestic  lervanta,"  Miller  v. 
Rowan,  ^-Cl.  &  Fin.  99,  Hill  v.  Bums,  cited  2  Dow  &  CI.  101 ;  "  in  tbe  aerrice 
of  mjr  Lord  and  Master,"  Powertcoiut  v.  Fowerscourt,  1  MJiUo^,  616 ;  "  public 
and  private  charitiet,  and  to  eitablisti  a  life-boat,"  Johnaton  o.  Swan,  3  Mad. 
457 ;  "  to  be  distributed  in  charity,  either  to  private  individuala  or  public  inetitu- 
dons,"  Horde  t>.  Tlie  Earl  of  Suffolk,  S  Myl.  &  E.  59;  "for  promoting  charita- 
ble purpose!,  u  well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature,  and  more  especially  in 
relievJDg  distressed  peraons  "  (admitted),  Waldo  v.  Coley,  16Vea.206;  "tosucb 
diaritiea  aa  shall  be  deemed  moat  uaeful  by  the  executor  of  [one  to  whom  the 
property  mentioned  was  given  for  life},"  Wells  v.  Doane,  S  Gray,  201;  "to 
inch  charitable  purposes  as  V.  shoald  apfioint;  "  V,  died  in  testator's  lifetime, 
Hc^gridge  v.  Tbackwell,  7  Vea,  39 ;  "  to  auch  charitable  purpoaea  ai  I  iat«iid 
to  name  hereafter;"  the  testator  named  them  not;  Mills  v.  Farmer,  19  Ves. 
482,  1  Mer.  55 ;  "  for  the  Welch  drculating  chari^  schools,  and  for  tbe  increase 
and  improvement  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  promoting  religion  as  most  con- 
ducive to  the  aaid  charitable  purpoaea,  and  moreover  to  buy  Biblea  and  other 
reli^oua  booki,  to  be  divided  amonget  poor  pious  persons,"  Attorney  General 
V.  Stepney,  10  Yes.  23 ;  a  bequest  of  tbe  sura  of  £1,000  to  poor  house-keepers, 
as  A.  shall  appoint,  Attorney  General  v.  Pearce,  2  Atk,  87,  and  Barnard,  Ch.  C, 
208;  legacy  towards  establishing  a  bishopric  in  America,  Attorney  General  n. 
Bishop  of  Chester,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  444 ;  bequest  of  annual  sum  for  repairs  of  a 
monument,  Willis  e.  Brown,  2  Jurist,  987 ;  bequeet  for  tbe  "  perpetual  endow- 
ment or  maintenance  of  two  schools,"  Eirkbankv.  Hudson,  7  Price,  213;  "to 
charitable  and  pious  usea,"  Attorney  General  0.  Herrick,  2  Amhl.  712 ;  to  "  the 
poor  itihabitanta  of  S.,  for  ever,"  Attorney  General  e.  Clarke,  1  Ambl.  422;  leg- 
acy to  the  poor.  Attorney  General  n.  Ranee,  cited  1  Ambl.  422 ;  "  to  promote 
die  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Christian  religion  among  the  poor  and  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  S.,"  Weato.  Shuttleworth,  2  Myl.  &  K.  684;  "  for  the  use  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  in  and  near  Loudon,"  Attorney  General  v.  Gladstone,  IS 
Simons,  T ;  "  charitable,  beneficial,  and  public  works,"  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  tlie  ntdnve  inhabitants,  Mitford  v.  Reynolds,  1  Phillips, 
185;  "poor,  pions  persona,  male  and  female,"  Ac.,  Nash  c.  Morley,  S  Beav. 
177;  for  erecting  a  hospital  for  persons  "sick  of  tbe  small-pox,  or  any  other 
infectious  distemper,"  Attorney  General  v.  Sell,  2  Beav.  573 ;  a  bequest  "  to 
ten  worthy  men,  including  some  learned  men,  to  pnrchasa  meat  and  wine  fit  for 
tbe  service  of  the  two  nights  of  the  Passover,"  Straus  e.  Goldamid,  8  Simons, 
614 ;  bequest  "  to  tbe  widows  and  orphans  of  the  parish  of  L.,"  Attorney  Gen- 
eral p.  Comber,  2  Sim.  &  Stu,  93;  bequest  for  putting  out  "our  poor  relations  " 
apprentices.  White  e.  White,  7  Tea.  422 ;  gift  for  and  towards  establishing  a 
school  in  B.,  Attorney  General  e.  Williams,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  p.  626 ;  a  bequest  for 
preaching  a  sermon  on  Ascension-Day,  for  keeping  the  chimes  of  tbe  church  in 
repair,  and  for  payment  to  be  made  to  the  singers  in  the  gallery.  Turner  t>.  Og- 
den,  1  Coxe,  316 ;  bequest  for  supplying  water  to  the  town  of  C,  for  the  ose  of 
the  inhabitants,  Jones  r.  WHliams,  2  Ambler,  651 ;  a  gift  for  tbe  improvement 
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or  for  the  mainteuaiice  of  an  anoiTeraar?  or  obit ;  or  of  auj  light 
or  lamp  in  any  church  or  chapel ;  or  for  prayers  for  the  dead ;  or 
for  such  purposes  aa  the  superior  of  a  convent,  or  her  successor, 
may  judge  expedient.^  It  is  equally  well  settled,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  all  bequests  which  ia  a  broad  and  comprehensiTe  sSnse  may 
bo  deemed  charities,  such  as  objects  of  beueToleuce,  liberality,  and 
expanded  humanity,  are  not  charities  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute  ;  but  they  must  be  within  the  apeci&c  enumeration  of  ob- 
jects in  the  statute,  to  entitle  them  to  be  enforced  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.'  Bat  there  are  certain  uses  which,  thoi^h  not  within 
the  strict  letter,  are  yet  deemed  charitable  within  the  equity  of 
the  statute.  Such  ia  money  given  to  maintain  a  preaching  minis- 
ter ;  to  maintain  a  schoolmaster  in  a  parish  ;  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  poor  people ;  for  the  building  of  a  ses- 
sions house  for  a  city  or  coouty ;  for  the  making  of  a  new,  or  for 
the  repairing  of  an  old,  pulpit  in  a  chorch ;  for  tlie  buying  of  a 
pulpit-cushion  or  pulpitrcloth ;  or  for  the  setting  of  new  bells, 
where  there  are  none,  or  for  mending  of  them,  where  they  are 
out  of  order.* 

[*  §  1164  a.  But  a  gifl  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  executors,  in  concurrence  with  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's 
House  in  Stratford,  in  forming  a  museum  at  said  house,  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  executors  should  think  &t  and  desirable, 

of  tbecitjrof  Bath,  Honieo.  Cbapman,  4Te8. 542;  giilfortheimproTementoftbe 
town  of  Bolton,  Attorne7  General  e.  Heelii,  S  Sim.  &  Sta.  67 ;  gifti  "  for  the 
benefit,  advuicenent,  and  propagation  of  education  and  learning  in  eveiypaKaf 
tlie  worid,  aa  fiur  kB  circtuurtanceB  will  permit,"  Whicker  o.  Hume,  11  Bear. ;  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  and  adTauUge 
of  Great  Britain,  Nightingale  v.  Gonlbum,  5  Hare,  464,  and  2  Phillips,  5M ;  to 
theparithofG.  C.,We  to.  Enif^t,  1  Ca.  inCb.  1S4;  for  purposei  conducing 
to  the  good  of  the  conntyof  W.  and  thi  pariah  of  L.  especially.  The  Attorney 
General  e.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  1  Simons,  106 ;  and  see  Attomej  General  e. 
Uayor,  &c  of  Carlisle,  1  Simons,  437 ;  Attorney  General  o.  Browne,  1  Swan. 
266 ;  Attorney  General  e.  The  Major,  &c.  of  Dublin,  1  Bli.  (n.  8.)  312;  The 
Bidiopricof  Jemaalem,  7  Kng,  Law&  £q.  228.  For  the  repair  of  a  tomb,  Llofd 
o.  Lloyd,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  139. 

'  Dnke  on  Chant.  106 ;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on  Chant.  349,  466 ;  Adanu  v. 
Lambert,  4  Co.  Rep.  101 ;  Smart  v.  Fnijean,  6  Tea.  Jr.  667. 

•  AtdeA  1156  to  1168. 

1  Dnke  on  Charit.  106,  118;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on  Chant.  364;  Com.  Dig. 
CharitabU  Usa,  N.  1 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  cb.  1,  S  1.  note  (6)  ;  Jeremy 
on  Equity  Jnriid.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  2,  p.  288,  339. 
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in  order  to  effect  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  wm  held  not  to  be  a 
charitable  gift,  and  to  be  void  for  uncertainty.^] 

§  1164  b.  But  bequests,  to  be  paid  out  of  pure  personalty,  to  the 
Bojal,  or  to  the  Bojal  Geographical,  or  to  the  Boyol  Humane 
Society,  are  to  be  regarded  as  charitable  bequests.^ 

§  1164  a.  And  it  is  not  considered  important  that  a  charity 
should  he  in  any  sense  restricted  to  the  poor.  Thus  it  was  held 
that  a  gift  designed  to  promote  the  public  good  by  the  encour^e- 
ment  of  learning,  science,  and  the  useful  arts,  without  any  particular 
reference  to  the  poor,  was  a  charity.^ 

§  1165.  Charities  are  aUo  so  highly  favored  in  the  law,  that 
they  have  always  received  a  more  liberal  construction  than  the  law 
will  allow  in  gifts  to  individuals.*  In  the  first  place,  the  same 
words  in  a  will,  when  applied  to  individuals,  may  require  a  very 
different  construction,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
cfaari^.  If  a  testator  gives  his  property  to  such  person  as  he  shall 
hereafter  name  to  be  his  executor,  and  afterwards  he  appoints  no 
executor ;  or  if,  having  appointed  an  executor,  the  latter  dies  in 
the  hfetime  of  the  testator,  and  no  other  person  is  appointed  in  his 
Btead ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  as  these  bequests  are  to  individ- 
uals, the  testator  will  be  held  intestate ;  and  his  next  of  kin  will 
take  the  estate.  But  if  a  like  bequest  be  given  to  the  execntor 
in  favor  of  a  charity,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  in  both  instances, 
supply  the  place  of  an  executor,  and  carry  into  effect  that  very 
bequest,  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  must  have  failed  alto- 
gether." 

§  1166.  Again ;  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  if  an  estate  is  de- 
vised to  such  person  as  the  executor  shall  name,  and  no  executor 
is  appointed  ;  or,  if  one  being  appointed,  he  dies  in  the  testator's 
lifetime,  and  no  other  is  appointed  in  his  place ;  the  bequest  be- 
comes a  mere  nullity.  Yet  such  a  bequest,  if  expressed  to  be  for 
a  charity,  would  be  good ;  and  the  Court  of  Cliaucery  would,  in 
such  a  case,  assume  the  office  of  an  executor,  and  execute  it." 

*  [*  TfaomsoD  e.  Shakespeare,  6  Jut.  m.  8.  281 ;  8.  c.  9  Jur.  s.  a.  118. 

■  BeaumoDt  r.  OUveira,  Iai*  Hep.  6  Eq.  524 ;  s.  c.  Law  Bep.  4  Ch.  App.  809. 
'  American  Academj  v,  Hurvtrd  College,  12  Griy,  682.] 

*  S  Roper  on  Legacies,  bj  White,  ch.  19,  §  6,  p.  161  to  233. 

*  WUb  t>.  Fanner,  1  Meriv.  65,  96 ;  Moggridge  P.  Thackwell,  7  Tea.  86. 

*  Mnii  V.  Fanner,  I  Meriv.  56.  94;  Moggridge  u.  Thackwell,  7  Ves.  87; 
Attorney  General  u.  Jackaoa,  11  Tes.  S66,  367. 
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So,  if  a  legacy  Ib  given  to  trustees  to  distribute  in  charity,  and 
they  all  die  in  the  testator's  lifetime;  although  the  legacy  becomes 
thus  lapsed  at  law  (and  if  the  trustees  had  taken  to  their  own 
use,  it  would  have  been  gone  for  ever)  yet  it  will  be  enforced  in 
equity.^ 

§  1167.  Again;  although  in  carrying  into  execution  a  bequest 
to  an  individual,  the  mode,  in  which  the  legacy  is  to  take  eifect,  is 
deemed  to  be  of  the  substance  of  the  legacy  ;  yet,  where  the  legacy 
is  to  a  charity,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  consider  charity  as  the 
substance ;  and  id  such  cases,  and  in  such  cases  only,  if  the  modo 
pointed  out  fail,  it  will  provide  another  mode,  by  which  the  charity 
may  take  effect,  but  by  which  no  other  charitable  legatees  cau 
take.'  A  still  stronger  case  is,  that,  if  the  testator  has  expressed 
an  absolute  intention  to  gire  a  legacy  to  charitable  purposes,  but 
he  has  left  uncertain,  or  to  some  future  act,  the  mode  by  which  it 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  thure,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  uq 
mode  is  pointed  out,  will  of  itself  supply  the  defect,  and  enforce 
the  charity.^  Therefore,  it  has  been  held,  that,  if  a  man  devises  a 
sum  of  money  to  such  charitable  uses  as  he  shall  direct  by  a  codi- 
cil annexed  to  his  will,  or  by  a  note  in  writing,  and  he  afterwards 
leaves  no  direction  by  note  or  codicil,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
dispose  of  it,  to  such  charitable  purposes  as  it  thinks  ht.*  So,  if  a 
testator  bequeaths  a  sum  for  such  a  school  as  he  shall  appoint, 
and  he  appoints  none,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  apply  it  for 
what  school  it  pleases.^ 

■  Attorney  General  v.  HicknuLn,  2  Eq.  Cm.  Abr.  193;  8.  C.  Bridgmin  on 
Dake  on  Chaxit.  476 ;  Moggridge  t>.  Thackwell,  3  Bro.  Cfa.  Cu.  517 ;  s.  c.  1 
Vea.  Jr.  464 ;  b.  o.  7  Ves.  36 ;  MiUs  v.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  56,  100 ;  McCord  p. 
O'Cbiltree,  8  Blackf.  22 ;  Winsloir  c.  CummingB,  9  Cush.  365 ;  Brown  n.  Eeker. 
2  Cuah.  243 ;  WUto  v.  Wbite,  1  Bro.  Ch.  Gas.  12. 

*  Mills  V.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  56,  100 ;  Moggridge  t.  Thackrell,  7  Vee.  36 ; 
Attorney  General  v.  Berryman,  1  Dickens,  168 ;  Denyer  e.  Druce,  1  Tamlyn, 
32 ;  2  Eoper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  19,  §  5,  art.  3,  p.  175  to  181 ;  Attorney 
General  v.  Ironmongera'  Company,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  208,  222,  225;  s.  c.  3 
Beavan,  313;  pott,  g  1170  a;  Attorney  General  n.  The  Coopers'  Company,  3 
Beavai),  29 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Tho  Drapers'  Company,  2  Beavan,  508 ;  pott, 
S  1178, 1181. 

*  Milla  p.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  66,  96 ;  Moggridge  c.  Thackwell,  7  Vea.  36  ;  White 
V.  White,  1  Bio.  Ch.  Cas.  12. 

*  Attorney  General  v.  Syderfin,  1  Vera.  224 ;  e.  o.  2  Freem.  261,  and  recog- 
nized in  Mills  V.  Fanner,  1  Meriv.  55,  and  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7  Vea. 
36,  37.  '2  Freem.  261 ;  Moggridge  P.  Thackwell,  7  Vas.  36.  78,  74. 
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§  1168.  The  doctrine  hag  been  pressed  jet  farther ;  and  it  has 
been  established,  that,  if  the  bequest  indicate  a  charitable  inten- 
tion, but  the  object  to  irhich  it  is  to  be  applied  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  lav,  the  court  will  lay  hold  of  the  charitable  intention,  and 
execute  it  for  the  purpose  of  some  other  charity,  agreeably  to  the 
law,  in  the  room  of  that  contrary  to  it.'  Thus,  a  sum  of  money 
bequeathed  to  found  a  Jews'  synagogue  has  been  enforced  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  as  a  charity,  and  judicially  transferred  to  the 
benefit  of  a  foundling  hospital !  ^  And  a  beqaest  for  the  educatloo 
of  poor  children  in  the  Roman  Oatholio  faith,  lias  been  decreed  in 
chancery  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  king  at  bis  pleasure  under  bis 
ugn*manual.^ 

§  1169.  Another  principle,  equally  well  established,  is,  that,  if 
the  bequest  be  for  charity,  it  matters  not  how  uncertain  the  per- 
sons or  the  objects  may  be ;  or  whether  the  persons,  who  are  to 
take,  are  tit  eaacy  or  not;  or  whether  the  legatee  be  a  corporation 
capable  in  law  of  taking  or  not ;  or  whether  the  bequest  can  be 
earned  into  exact  execution  or  not ;  for,  in  all  these  and  the  like 
cases,  the  court  will  sustain  the  legacy,  and  give  it  effect  according 
to  ita  own  principles.'  And  where  a  literal  execution  becomes 
inexpedient  or  impracticable,  tlie  court  will  execute  it,  as  nearly 
as  it  can,  according  to  the  original  purpose,  or  (as  the  technical 
expression  is)  cy  fres?    This  doctrine  seems  to  have  Iwen  bor- 

■  De  Coats  r.  De  Pu,  1  Vem,  251 ;  Attome;  General  ».  Guise,  2  Vera.  266 ; 
Car7  D.  Abbot,  7  Ves.  490 ;  Moggridga  t.  Tbackwell,  7  Yes.  S6,  76 ;  Bridgnuui 
on  Duke  on  Charit.  Uses,  466 ;  De  ThemmineB  e.  De  Bonnevftl,  h  Buas.  288, 
292 ;  Attoiuej  General  e.  Power,  1  fi.  &  Beatt.  146. 

'  Id.,  ■nd  Mills  p.  Fanner,  1  Meriv.  66,  100 ;  porf,  §  1182. 

*  Cu7  D.  Abbot,  7  T«s.  490 ;  De  Themoiinea  e.  De  Bonnevftl,  6  Bum.  293 ; 
Traatees  of  Baptist  AHodatioQ  o.  Smitli,  4  Wheat.  1 ;  e.  o.  3  Peten,  App.  461 
to  486. 

*  Pott,  §  1181;  Gower  c.  Mtunwaring,  2  Yes.  87,  89,  per  Lord  Hardiricke; 
Wiiulow  v.  CanmuDgB,  3  Cuab.  366 ;  Tucker  e.  Seamen's  Aid  Socie^,  7  Met. 
196.  [*3ee  also  Preachers'  Aid  Societjr  e.  Bich,  45  Maine,  662;  Tappan  n. 
Ueblois,  id.  122.] 

*  Attorney  General  e.  Oglander,  8  Bro.  Cb.  Cat.  166 ;  Attomej'  General  v. 
Green,  2  Bro.  Cb.  Gas.  492 ;  Frier  n.  Peacock,  Bep.  Temp.  Finch,  245 ;  Attor- 
nej  General  c.  Booltbee,  2  Ves.  Jr.  380;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on  Chant.  Uaes, 
S66 ;  Baptist  Araociation  c.  Hart's  Ez'rs,  4  Wheat.  1 ;  e.  c.  3  PeUrs,  App.  481 ; 
Inglei  p.  Trustees  of  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  3  Peters,  99 ;  Attorney  General  o. 
Wausar,  16  Yes.  232.  See  Trustees  of  Baptist  Association  p.  Smith,  4  Wheat. 
1,  39,  48;  wA*,  %  1074;  fo^,  §  1176. 
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roved  from  the  Roman  law ;  for  by  that  law,  donations  for  pablio 
purposes  were  sustained  and  ware  applied,  when  illegal  cj/prea,  to 
other  purposes,  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  Obristianity 
became  the  reli^on  of  the  empire.' 

§  1170.  Thus,  a  devise  of  lands  to  the  chnrch-wardens  of  a 
patish  (who  are  not  a  corporation  capable  of  holding  lands),  for 
a  charitable  purpose,  although  void  at  law,  will  be  sustuned  in 
equity.*  So,  if  a  corporation,  for  whose  use  a  charity  is  designed, 
is  not  in  ease  and  cannot  come  into  existence,  but  by  some  future 
act  of  the  crown,  as,  for  instance,  a  gift  to  found  a  new  college, 
which  requires  an  act  of  incorporation,  the  gift  will  be  held  valid, 
and  the  court  will  execute  it.^  So,'if  a  devise  be  to  an  exietii^ 
corporation  by  a  misnomer,  which  makes  it  void  at  law,  it  will  be 
held  good  in  equity.*  So,  where  a  devise,  was  to  the  poor  gen- 
erally, the  court  decreed  it  to  be  executed  in  favor  of  three  pub- 
lic charities  in  Loudon."  So,  a  legacy  towards  establishing  a 
bishop  in  America,  was  held  good,  although  none  was  yet  ap- 
pointed.' So,  where  a  bequest  of  ^1,000  was  "to  the  Jews' 
Poor,  Uile  End,"  and  there  were  two  charitable  institutions  for 
Jews  at  Uile  Bnd,  it  not  appearing  which  of  the  charities  was 
meant,  the  court  held,  that  the  fund  ought  to  be  applied  ej/  pret, 
and  divided  the  bequest  between  the  two  institutions.' 

§  1170  a.  And  where  a  charity  is  so  given  that  there  can  be  no 
objects,  the  court  will  order  a  new  scheme  to  execute  it  But 
if  objects  may,  though  they  do  not  at  present  exist,  the  court  will 

■  Per.  Ld.  Ch.  Justice  Wilmot,  Wilmot's  Notes,  p.  53,  54,  dting  Dig.  lib. 
88,  tit  2,  S  16,  17,  De  Uiu  el  Umfrttct  Legatonttn. 

*  1  Bum,  Ecc.  Law,  228 ;  Duke,  33,  115 ;  Com.  Dig.  ChaiKtn/,  2,  N.  2 ; 
Attoniej  Genanl  p.  Combe,  2  Ch.  Cas.  13 ;  Kivett'i  case,  Moore,  890 ;  AUornej 
General  v.  Bowyer,  3  Tes.  Jr.  714;  West  n.  Kni^  1  Ch.  Cm.  135  j  Sghmore 
OD  Mortm.  204 ;  TothUl,  84 ;  MOls  ■>.  Farmer,  1  Merir.  55. 

■  White  r.  WUte,  1  Bro.  Ch.  Cas.  12 ;  Attome]'  General  v.  Downing,  Ambl. 
660,  671 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Bowyer,  3  Ve*.  Jr.  714,  727 ;  In^  p.  Tnuteoa 
of  Sailors'  Snng  Harbor,  8  Peter»,  99. 

'  Anon.,  1  Ch.  Cas.  267;  Attoraej  General  t>.  Plat.  Rep.  Temp.  Finch,  221 ; 
Htnot  e.  Boston  Asylnm,  7  Met.  417 ;  Tucker  o.  Seamen's  Aid  Society,  id.  188 ; 
Winslowc.  Cumminga,  3  Cugh.  859. 

*  Attorney  General  d.  Peacock,  Rep.  Temp.  Finch,  246 ;  Owens  v.  Bean,  id. 
896 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Syderfin.  1  Vem.  224 ;  Clifford  d.  Francis,  1  Freen. 
880. 

*  Attorney  General  v.  Bishop  of  Chester,  1  Bro.  Ch.  Gas.  444. 
'  Bennett  v.  Hayter,  2  Beavan,  81. 
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keep  the  fund  for  the  old  scheme.^  And  when  the  specified  ob- 
jects cease  to  exist,  the  court  will  new  model  the  charitj.^  Thus, 
where  there  was  a  bequest  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate 
to  a  company,  to  apply  the  interest  of  a  moietj  "  unto  the  redemp- 
tion of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  or  Barbary,"  one-fourth  to  charity 
schools  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  one-fourth  towards  neces- 
sitated freemen  of  the  company ;  there  being  no  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  or  Barbary  to  redeem,  the  court  directed  a  master  to 
approve  of  a  new  scheme  <y  pret;  and  In  that  case,  it  further  ap- 
proved a  scheme,  to  give  the  moiety  of  the  charities  to  the  other 
fourth  parts,  which  were  bequeathed.^ 

<  AMonie}r  General  v.  OgUoder,  3  Bro.  Ch.  Gu.  166. 

■  Attorney  Geoenl  c.  Cil;  of  London,  3  Bro.  Cb.  Cu.  171 ;  B.  c.  1  Tu. 
Jr.  243. 

'  Attomejr  General  e.  The  Ironmongen'  Company,  3  BeftT&n,  313.  On 
tluB  occasion,  Lord  Langdale  said:  "  With  respect  to  tbe  order  of  reference,  itia 
now  necesaary  Uiat  aome  construcUon  ahonld  be  given  to  it,  &nd  I  am  of  ofumon 
that  the  master  was  bound  to  consider  whether  there  could  be  a  eypra  applica- 
tion for  the.  first  purpose,  befbre  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication to  tbe  second  pnrpose.  But,  then,  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  boond  to  consider  it  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  do  if  there  had  been  no  other  charitable  pnrpose  mentioned  in  the  will. 
Where  a  fund  is  to  be  disposed  of  cy  pret,  the  court,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
disposition,  is  boond  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  which  are  before  it,  however  re- 
mote, and  it  is  rather  astute  in  ascertaining  some  application  in  conformity  more 
or  less  with  the  intention  of  tbe  testator.  The  case,  however,  is  different  where 
there  are  other  charitable  purposes  mentioned  iu  the  testator's  will  itself,  and  in 
which  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  tbe  probabilitr  of  the  testator  re- 
sorting to  something  very  remote  &om  hta  original  intention,  and  something  tut 
less  remote  from  the  other  objects,  which  are  spedflcally  mentioned  iu  the  will. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  view,  which  has  been  taken  upon  tbe  subject  in  the  argu- 
ment, —  that,  if  it  could  have  been  found  that  there  was  a  clear  and  close  ap- 
proximation to  any  purpose  analogous  to  tbe  fint,  that  the  master  ought  to  have 
preferred  it  to  the  second  and  third,  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  will ;  but  if  such 
approximation  were  so  remote  that  there  would  be  Tery  great  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  similarity,  and  it  appeared  probable,  that,  if  the  subject  liad  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  tbe  testator,  be  would  have  preferred  the  other  two  objects  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  then,  I  think,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  master  to  look  to  those 
second  objects  and  la;  aside  the  first."  This  decree  was  varied  upon  appeal  by 
Lord  Cotteuham,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  608,  522.  On  this  occasion,  his  lordship 
said :  "  It  is  obvionalj  true,  that,  if  several  charities  be  named  iu  a  will,  and  one 
&il  for  want  of  olgects,  one  of  the  others  may, be  found  to  be  cy  pra  to  that 
which  has  failed ;  and,  if  so,  its  being  approved  by  the  testator  ought  to  be  an 
additional  recommendation ;  but  such  other  charity -ought  not,  as  I  conceive,  to 
be  preferred  to  some  other  more  nearly  resembling  that  which  has  failed.    That 
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§  1171.  In  further  aid  of  charities,  the  court  will  supply  all  de- 
fects of  coDTeyanceB,  where  the  donor  hath  a  capacity,  and  a  dis- 

point,  bowever,  is  not  open  upon  the  present  report,  which  wu  made  under  in 
order  directing  the  m&ster,  in  settling  a  scheme,  to  have  a  regard,  u  near  as 
tDAy  be,  to  the  inteation  of  the  testator  as  to  the  bequest  contained  in  hii  will 
tonching  Bridah  captives,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  other  charitable  beqaetta 
in  the  said  will.  By  this  I  understand,  that  the  firgt  subject  to  be  coasidered  is, 
intention  of  the  testator,  t«  be  diacovered  from  the  gift  in  favor  of  British  slaves; 
tnbordinately  to  which,  and,  if  possible,  consistently  with  it,  the  other  charities 
are  to  be  considered ;  and  this,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  the  course  to  be 
pnraued,  if  there  bad  not  been  any  such  special  directions.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  rule,  it  appears,  that  the  first  chanty  is  most  general  in  its  objects,  being  ap- 
plicable to  all  British  persons  who  should  happen  to  be  in  a  particular  situation ; 
and  the  second  is  limited  to  persons  in  London  and  ita  auburbs;  and  that  the 
third  is  confined  to  freemen  of  a  particular  company  in  LondoQ.  It  would  Been, 
therefore,  that,  althoDgh  there  is  no  possibility  of  benefiting  the  British  commu- 
nity at  lai^  in  the  mode  intended  by  the  testator,  none  being  found  in  the  sit- 
uation he  antidpated,  it  would  yet  be  more  consistent  with  his  intention,  that 
tlie  same  commnnity  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  gift  in  any  other  way,  than 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  any  restricted  portion  of  such  community.  In  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  such  benefit  should  be  conferred,  it  is  veij  reasonable 
Uid  proper  to  look  to  other  provisions  in  his  will  in  order  to  see  whether  he  has 
indicated  any  preference  to  any  particular  mode  of  administering  cbarity.  If  a 
testator  had  given  part  of  his  property  to  support  hospitals  for  leprosy  in  any 
part  of  England,  and  another  part  to  a  particular  hospital,  it  would  be  reaaon- 
able  to  adopt  the  support  of  hospitals  as  the  mode  of  applying  the  disposable  fhuda ; 
but  there  would  not  be  any  ground  for  giving  the  whole  to  the  particular  hospital. 
The  only  case  referred  to,  as  giving  any  countenance  to  such  a  principle,  ia  tbe 
unreported  case  of  Attorney  General  v.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  cited  2  Mylne  & 
Keen,  d86,  and  stated  in  the  master's  report  in  Attorney  General  v.  Gibson, 
dated  2dd  of  July,  1845.  (See  this  case  mentioned  in  2  Beavan,  517,  n.)  It  ia, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  that  case  having  been 
discussed;  and  that  the  trust,  which  failed,  was  as  unlimited  as  to  the  description 
of  slaves  as  tbe  present  ^  and  that  tbe  scheme  nyiy  have  been  adopted,  upon  tbe 
principle  I  act  upon  in  adopting  the  second  gift,  in  this  testator's  will,  as  in- 
dicative of  his  preference  for  a  particular  charity;  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  more  resembling  tbe  object  of  that,  which  bos  failed. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  scholarshipa  in  that  case  appear  to  have  been 
open  to  every  description  of  candidate.  If  Lord  Eldon  had  thought  this  tbe 
correct  pHndple  to  act  upon,  he  would,  in  JUills  v.  Farmer  (19  Ves.  463),  bave 
given  the  whole  fiinda  to  the  two  charities  named,  instead  of  referring  it  to  tbe 
maoter,  to  approve  of  a  scheme  for  distributing  the  funds;  having  regard,  it  is 
true,  to  those  two  objects  named,  which  was  proper  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  description  of  charity  was  most  liicely  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  testator.  To  assume,  because  a  testator  names  two  charities  in  bis  will, 
that  he  would  have  given  the  amount  of  both  legacies  to  one,  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  the  other  could  not  be  carried   into  effect,  and,  therefore,  to  give  tha  pro- 
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poeable  estate,  and  his  mode  of  donation  does  not  coDtravene  the 
proviaiODs  of  auj  statute.'  The  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  great 
accuracy  by  Duke,^  who  says,  that  a  disposition  of  lands,  £c.,  to 
charitable  uses  is  good,  "  albeit  there  be  defect  in  the  deed,  or  in 

TiiioD  intended  for  tfae  object,  which  fule,  to  the  other,  is,  or  msy  be,  toUllj' 
inconaiatent  with  the  doctrine  of  ey  pret.  The  two  objects  may  be  whollj  un- 
conoected ;  and  there  may  be  other  charitiea  closely  connected  with  that  which 
the  teatator  intended  to  faTor ;  but  aa  indicative  of  the  testator'a  general  viewa 
and  intentions,  it  may  be  very  proper  to  obierre  the  course  he  hai  pursued  in  ' 
hii  gifts  to  other  cbanties.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  in  the  abaence  of  any  objects 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  tbeobject  which  has  failed,  it  ia  very  proper  to  look  to 
the  second  gift,  but  only  sa  a  guide  to  lead  to  what  the  testator  would  probably 
bare  done  himaelf,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  followed  further  (ban  may  be  proper 
to  attain  that  object;  bat,  with  regard  to  the  third  object,  I  cannot  see  any 
grounda  for  considering  it  as  indicative  of  the  testator's  general  views,  or  any 
leason  for  suppoaing  that  he  would,  under  any  carcumitances,  have  wished  that 
provision  increased.  The  objects  are  restricted  within  the  narroweat  limits ;  and 
it  is,  in  that  respect,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  extended  nature  of  the  first  gift; 
but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  coDclasive  against  any  reference  to  the  third  gift, 
is,  that  the  testator  haa  expressed  his  reasons  for  the  gift,  which  can  have  no  ap- 
plicatioD  to  the  moiety  undisposed  of.  He  saya  that  tiie  third  gift  ia  in  consider- 
ation of  the  company's  '  care  and  pains  in  the  execution  of  his  will.'  It  is  true, 
that  this  compensation  is  given  to  the  company  in  the  shape  of  a  provision  for  ne> 
ceaaitoua  decayed  freemen  of  the  company,  their  widows  and  children,  and,  no 
doubt,  is  a  charity;  but,  in  looking  for  evidence  of  the  testator's  general  views 
and  intentions,  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  charities  to  be  favored,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  he  preferred  the  distressed  freemen  of  the  company  to  all  others  be- 
okuie  he  made  a  provision  for  them  as  a  consideration  for  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  company ;  and  this  consideration  has  already  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  income  of  the  property ;  it  being  well  known,  that  a  large  prop- 
erty may  be  administered  at  a  less  percentage  than  a  small  one.  I  am,  there- 
fore, of  opinion,  that  this  third  gift  cannot  be  referred  to,  for  any  purpose,  in 
settling  a  scheme  for  the  application  cy  pret  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  first ; 
but,  I  think,  the  most  reasonable  course  to  be  adopted  is,  to  look  at  the  second 
gift  aa  indicative  of  the  kind  of  charity  preferred  by  tfae  testator,  but  making  it  as 
general  in  ita  application  as  the  first  was  intended  to  be,  that  is,  open  to  all  who 
might  Btand  in  need  of  ita  assistance ;  which  leads  to  thia  conclusion,  that  it 
sboold  be  applied  in  aupport  of  cbaiity  achools,  without  any  restriction  aa  to 
place,  where  the  education  is  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  to 
exceed  £20  per  year  to  any  one." 

'  Case  of  Christ's  College,  1  W.  BI.  90 ;  Attorney  General  p.  Bye,  2  Vera. 
463,  and  Raithby's  notes;  Rivett's  case,  Moore,  890;  Attorney  General  v.  Bur~ 
det,  2  Tern.  765 ;  Attorney  General  o.  Sowyer,  3  Ves.  Jr.  714 ;  Damus's  case, 
Moore,  822 ;  Collison's  case.  Hob.  136 ;  Mills  c.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  Sfi ;  Attorney 
General  a.  fiowyer,  8  Tes.  Jr.  7M ;  1  Drury  &  Warren,  308. 

■  Duke  on  Chant.  Uses,  84,  8S;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on  Chant.  Uses,  3&6. 
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the  will,  by  which  they  were  first  created  and  raised ;  either  in  the 
party  trusted  with  the  use,  where  he  is  misnamed,  or  tlie  like  ;  or 
in  the  party  or  parties  for  whose  use,  or  that  are  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  use ;  or  where  they  are  not  well  named,  or  the  like ;  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  estate,  as  where  livery  of  seisin  or  attorn- 
ment is  wanting,  or  the  like.  And,  therefore,  if  a  copyhold  doth 
dispose  of  copyhold  land  to  a  charitable  use  without  a  surrender  ; 
or  a  tenant  in  tail  convey  land  to  a  charitable  use  without  a  fine ; 
or  s  reversion  without  attornment  or  insolvency ;  and  in  divers 
such  like  cases,  i&c,  this  statute  shall  supply  all  the  defects  of  as- 
surance ;  for  these  are  good  appointments  within  the  statute."  * 
But  a  parol  devise  to  charity  out  of  lands  being  defective  as  a 
will,  which  is  the  manner  of  the  conveyance,  which  the  testator  in- 
tended to  pass  it  by,  can  have  no  effect,  as  an  appointment,  which 
he  di  not  intend.'  Yet  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  held,  where  a 
married  woman,  administratrix  of  her  husband,  and  entitled  to  cer^ 
taiu  personal  estates  belonging  to  him  (namely,  a  chose  in  action)^ 
afterwards  intermarried,  and  then,  during  coverture,  made  a  will, 
disposing  of  that  estate,  partly  to  his  heirs,  and  partly  to  charity, 
that  the  bequest,  although  void  at  law,  was  good  ae  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  for  this  reason ;  "  that  the 
goods  in  the  hands  of  administrators  are  all  for  charitable  uses  ; 
and  the  office  of  the  ordinary,  and  of  the  administrator,  is,  to 
employ  them  to  pious  uses  ;  and  the  kindred  and  children  have  no 
property  nor  pre-eminence  but  under  the  title  of  charity."  * 

[*  §  1171  a.  It  was  held  in  one  case,*  that  where  the  owner  of 
ground  devotes  it  by  parol  to  the  use  of  a  public  charity  and  permits 
the  trustees  of  the  charity  to  enter  upon,  occupy,  and  improve  it 
by  erecting  buildings  and  otherwise,  the  transaction  is  not  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  and  equity  will  enforce  the  dedication.  And 
where  the  boundaries,  at  the  time  of  first  appropriation  were  not 
strictly  defined,  but  became  so  by  the  use  of  one  party  and  the 

1  Doke  on  Clumt.  TTsea,  84,  85 ;  Bridg.  on  Duke  on  Clurit.  Use*,  SfiS ;  Christ's 
Hoflpibdo.  Hawes,  BridgnunonDDkeonCbuit.  Uses,  371;  1  Bar&'sEccl.  Law, 
226 ;  Tnffnell  v.  Page.  2  Atk.  37 ;  Tay  p.  Slaughter,  Prec  Ch.  16 ;  Attorney 
General  v.  Rye,  2  Vera.  469;  Rivett'a  csae,  Moore,  890;  Eenaon'i  caae.  Hob. 
186;  Attoraey  General  v.  Burdet,  2  Vera.  766;  1  Drury  &  Warren,  308. 

*  Jennor  v.  Harper,  Free.  Ch.  369 ;  1  Bum's  Ecd.  Law,  226.  And  see  Attor^ 
D%j  General  v.  Baine,  Free.  Cb.  271. 

■  Damog'g  case,  Uoore,  833. 

•  [  *  Mclaun  o.  School  Director*,  61  Fens.  St  196.] 
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acquiescence  of  the  other,  it  will  be  held  biuding  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  dedication.] 

§  1172.  With  the  aame  view,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was,  in 
former  times,  most  astute  to  find  out  grouuds  to  sustain  charitable 
bequests.  Thus,  an  appointment  to  charitable  uses  under  a  will, 
that  was  precedent  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  vas  utterly 
void,  was  held  to  be  made  good  by  the  statute.'  So,  a  devise, 
which  was  not  within  the  statute,  was  nevertheless  decreed  as  a 
charity,  and  gOTernod  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  that  con- 
templated by  the  testator,  although  there  was  nothing  unlawful  in 
his  intent;  the  Lord  Chancellor  giving  as  his  reason,  Summa  eat 
ratio,  qua  pro  rel^ione  faeit.^  So,  where  the  charity  was  for  a 
weekly  sermon,  to  be  preached  by  a  person  to  be  chosen  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  best  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  it  was  treated  as  a 
wild  direction ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  that  the  bequests  should  be 
to  maintain  a  catechist  in  the  parish,  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop.' 

§  1173.  So,  although  the  statute  of  wills  of  Henry  VIII.  did 
not  allow  devises  of  lands  to  corporations  to  be  good,  yet  such 
devises  to  corporations  for  charitable  uses  were  held  good,  as 
appointments  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.*  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  in  a  cose  where  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  a  chari- 
table bequest  valid,  notwltlistandjug  the  will  was  not  executed 
according  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  in  which  these  cases  were 
cited,  observed :  "  I  shall  he  very  loath  to  break  in  upon  the  statute 
of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  this  case,  as  there  are  no  instances 
where  men  are  so  easily  imposed  upon,  as  the  time  of  their  dying, 
under  the  pretence  of  charity."  —  "It  is  true,  the  charity  of 
judges  lias  carried  several  cases  on  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  to 
great  lengths ;  and  this  occasioned  the  distinction  between  operat- 
ing by  will  and  by  appoiutment,  which,  surely,  the  makers  of  that 
statute  never  contemplated."  ^ 

§  1174.  It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  disposition  of 
modern  judges  has  been,  to  curb  this  excessive  latitude  of  con- 
struction, assumed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  early  times.^  But, 

■  Smith  o.  Stowell,  1  Ch.  Cm.  196 ;  CoUisoD's  case,  Hob.  136. 

■  Attoniej  GfiDeral  v.  Combe,  S  Ch.  Cas.  18.  *  lUd. 

*  Griffith  Flood'!  cue,  Hob.  196. 

'  Att'7  General  e>.  Bainj,  Free.  Ch.  271.  And  see  Adin^n  v.  Cann,  3 
Atk.  111. 

*  See  Harvard  College  v,  Sodetj  for  promoting  Edncation,  3  Gray,  283. 
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however  strange  some  of  the  doctrineB  already  stated  may  seem  to 
ufi,  as  they  have  seomed  to  Lord  Eldon  ;  yet  they  cannot  dov  be 
shaken  without  doing  that  (as  he  has  said),  in  effect,  which  no 
judge  will  avowedly  take  upon  himself  to  do,  to  reverse  decisions 
that  have  been  acted  upon  for  centuries.^ 

§  1175.  A  charity  must  be  accepted  upon  the  same  terms  upon 
which  it  is  given,  or  it  must  he  relinquished  to  the  r^fht  heir ;  for 
it  cannot  be  altered  by  any  new  agreement  between  the  heir  of  the 
donor  and  the  donees.^  And  where  aeveral  distinct  charities  are 
given  to  a  parish  for  several  purposes,  no  agroetnent  of  the  parish- 
ioners can  alter  or  divert  them  to  any  other  uses.' 

§  1176.  The  doctrine  of  ey  pres,  as  applied  to  charities,  was 
formerly  pushed  to  a  most  extravagant  length.*  But  this  sensible 
distinction  now  prevails,  that  the  court  will  not  decree  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trust  of  a  charity  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in- 
tended, except  so  far  as  it  ia  seen  that  the  intention  cannot  be 
literally  executed.  In  tliat  case  another  mode  will  be  adopted, 
consistent  with  the  general  intention;  so  as  to  execute  it, although 
not  in  mode,  yet  in  substance.  If  the  mode  should  become  by 
subsequent  circumstances  impossible,  the  general  object  is  not  to 
be  defeated,  if  it  can  in  any  other  way  be  obtained.'  Where 
there  are  no  objects  remaining,  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  charitable 
corporation,  the  court  will  dispose  of  its  revenues  by  a  new 
scheme,  upon  the  principle  of  the  ori^nal  charities,  c;/  pret.  A. 
new  scheme  will  not,  however,  be  ordered,  if  the  institution  is  a 
permanent  one,  and  the  object  of  the  testator  was  to  benefit  that 
institution  generally,  altliough  the  particular  trustee  named  may 

'  Moggridge  0.  Thactwell,  7  Vee.  36,  87. 

*  Attorney  General  v.  FUtt,  Rep.  Temp.  Fbcb.  221.  And  *ee  Margaret  and 
Begiua  Professors  id  Cambridge,  1  Tern.  6fi. 

>  Mann  V.  Ballet,  1  Vera.  43 ;  I  Eq.  Abr.  99,  pi.  4.  And  see  Attorney 
General  c.  Gleg,  1  Atk.  356 ;  Ambl.  373. 

*  Attorney  Generalo.  Minshall,  4  Yea.  Jr.  11, 14;  Attorney  General  o.  Whit- 
dinrch,  3  Ve«.  Jr.  141 ;  ante,  g  1168  to  1171. 

'  Attorney  General  v.  Boultbee,  2  Ves.  Jr.  880,  887 :  a.  c.  3  Tea.  Jr.  220 ; 
Attorney  General  v.  Whitchurch,  3  Vea.  Jr.  141 ;  Attorney  General  p.  Stepney, 
10  Vet.  22 ;  Attorney  General  d.  Ironmongers'  Company,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  676, 
586,  588 ;  e.  c.  1  Craig  &  Fhiilips,  220,  227 ;  a.  c.  2  Beavan,  313 ;  Attorney 
General  «.  The  Coopers'  Co.,  3  Beavan,  29 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Hie  Dn- 
pera'Co.,  2  Beavan,  508;  Mftrtinp.  Man^iam,  14  Simons,  230;  ante,  §  1167, 
1170. 
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have  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator ;  but  the  legacy  will  be 
ordered  to  be  paid  over  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  iDStitution.^ 

§  1177.  The  geDei-al  rule  is,  that,  if  lands  are  given  to  a  cor- 
poratioD  for  any  charitable  uses,  which  the  douor  contemplates 
to  last  for  erer,  the  heir  never  can  have  the  land  back  again.  But 
if  it  should  become  impracticable  to  execute  the  charity  as  ex- 
pressed, another  similar  charity  will  be  substituted,  so  long  as  the 
corporation  exists.^  If  the  charity  does  not  fail,  but  the  trustees 
or  corporation  fail,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  substitute  itself  iu 
their  stead,  and  thus  carry  on  the  charity.^ 

§  1178.  When  the  increased  revenues  of  a  charity  extend  beyond 
tiie  original  objects,  the  general  rule  as  to  the  application  of  such 
increased  revenues  is,  that  they  are  not  a  resulting  trust  for  the 
heirs-at-law ;  but  they  are  to  be  applied  to  similar  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  augmentation  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity.* 

[*  §  1178  a.  In  a  recent  case'  upon  appeal  before  the  Lords 
Justices,  the  subject  of  the  construction,  and  the  administration, 
of  charities  is  very  much  discussed ;  aud  the  rule  adopted  that  an 
administration  which  produces  no  adequate  results  is  not  a  proper 
one,  and  that  a  construction  which  departs  from  the  plain  import 
of  the  trust  cannot  be  adopted  by  the  court,  although  supported  by 
the  former  action  of  the  court,  where  the  question  did  not  directiy 
arise.  But  a  court  of  equity  will  not  transfer  the  Administration 
of  a  charity  to  a  new  trustee,  unless  there  is  proof  of  incapacity, 
or  unfaithfulness,  in  the  trustee  named  in  the  gift ;  or  where  there 
has  occurred  a  failure  of  the  objects  of  the  charity.* 

'  Walsb  V.  Glsdstone,  1  PhillipB,  Ch.  290. 

*  Attorney  General  «.  Wilson,  3  Mylne  &  Keen,  363,  372. 

'  Attorney  General  o.  Hicka,  High,  on  Mortmain,  336,  353,  &c. 

*  Attorney  General  e.  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  4  Bro.  Ch.  Cas.  373;  High,  on 
Mortm.  187,  827 ;  Ex  pwU  Jortin,  7  Ves.  340 ;  Attorney  General  e.  Major  of 
Bristol,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  821  ■,  Attorney  General  v.  Dixie,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  842 ; 
Attorney  General  e.  Haberdashera'  Co.,  3  Ruaa.  530 ;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on 
Chant.  Uaea,  588 ;  Attorney  Geaeral  o.  Hnrat,  2  Cox,  364 ;  Attorney  General 
D.  Wilson,  3  Mylne  &  Keen,  862,  372 ;  Attorney  General  p.  The  Ironmongera' 
Company,  2  Mybe  &  Keen,  676,  fi66,  688 ;  b.  o.  2  Bearan,  318 ;  1  Craig  & 
FhiUipa,  220,  227 ;  Attorney  General  v.  The  Drapers'  Company,  2  BesTan,  608 ; 
Attorney  General  e.  The  Goopere'  Company,  3  Beavan,  29 ;  atUe,  §  1170 ;  post, 
5  1181.  1267 ;   [•  Aahton'a  Charity,  inn,  5  Jur.  n.  8.  666. 

•  Attorney  General  e.  l^he  Corporation  of  Rocheater,  0  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  797 ; 
Same  v.  The  Corporation  of  Beveiiey,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  256. 

•  Harvard  College  t.  Society  for  Promoting  TheoL  Education,  3  Gray,  280. 
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§  1178  6.  Where  the  original  bequest  was  to  charity  for  the 
clothing  and  education  of  eight  "  poor  boys  "  in  Edmonton,  and 
the  income  had  increased  from  £60  to  £100,  annually,  it  was  held 
that  a  new  echeme  for  the  expenditure  of  the  income  might  provide 
an  npper  as  well  as  a  lower  school ;  tho  upper  one  to  have  no  re- 
Btrictiou  as  to  the  poverty  or  residence  of  the  pupils,  and  to  be 
supported  mainly  by  capitation  fees ;  the  lower  school  to  be  exclu- 
sively for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  tlie  boys  to  pay  a  small 
capitation  fee ;  the  trustees  to  have  power  to  admit  twenty-five 
boys  free,  and  to  provide  clothing  for  twenty-five  boys.  And  the 
old  parish  of  Edmonton  having  been  divided  into  ecclesioatical 
districts,  it  was  held  that  the  interest  of  the  outlying  districts 
might  be  served  by  granting  £10  a  year  to  an  elementary  school 
in  each  of  them.^ 

§  1178  c.  More  than  two  centuries  since  a  testator  left  real 
estate  upon  trust  to  pay  £50  aunually,  for  four  charitable  objects  ; 
viz.,  £20  for  the  salary  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  X20  for  a  college 
to  purchase  books,  and  two  sums  of  £5  to  the  poor  of  two  par- 
ishes, witli  a  direction,  that,  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  all  the  sums 
should  abate  ratably.  The  charity  fund  having  increased  in  the 
course  of  years,  an  information  was  filed  for  a  scheme  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  accretions.  It  was  held,  that  the  general  rule 
was  to  apply  &ny  excess  in  the  income  of  a  charitable  fund  ratably 
to  all  the  objects,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  special 
cases ;  that  the  salary  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  purchase  of 
books,  were  objects  equally  deserving  to  be  increased ;  but  the 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  being  objectionable  on  principle, 
the  court  would  exercise  its  discretion  in  refusing  to  augment 
these  bequests."] 

§  1179.  In  former  times,  the  disposition  of  chancery  to  assist 
charities  was  so  strong,  that  in  equity  the  assets  of  the  testator 
were  held  bound  to  satisfy  charitable  uses  before  debts  or  legacies  ; 
although  at  law  the  assets  were  held  bound  to  satisfy  debts  before 
charities.  But,  even  at  law,  charities  were  then  preferred  to  other 
legacies.^  And  this,  indeed,  was  in  conformity  to  the  civil  law, 
by  which  charitable  legacies  are  preferred  to  all  others.*    This 

>  In  re  L&tymer's  Chuit?,  Law  Rep.  7  Eq.  S63 ;  17  W.  B.  S26,  M.  R. 

*  Attorney  General  b.  Ahrchant,  Lftir  Rep.  8  Eq.  424.] 

*  Hi^.  OD  Mortm.  67 ;  Swiob.  on  WilU,  Ft.  1,  §  Ifi,  p.  72. 

*  FieldJDg  V.  Bound,  1  Yern.  280. 
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doctrine,  however,  is  nov  altered ;  and  charitable  legacies,  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  of  assets,  abate  in  proportioD,  as  veil  as 
other  pecuniary  legacies.^ 

§  1180.  Courts  of  equity  have,  in  modem  times,  also  shown  a 
disinclination  to  marshal  the  testator's  assets,  in  favor  of  any 
charitable  bequests,  given  out  of  a  mixed  fund  of  real  and  per^ 
sonal  estate,  without  any  distinction  whether  tlie  real  estate  were 
freehold  or  leasehold  estate,  or  pore  personal  estate,  or  mixed 
personal  estate,  and  whether  these  bequests  have  been  particular, 
or  residuary,  by  refusing  to  direct  the  debts  and  other  legacies 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  real  estate,  and  reserving  the  personal  to 
fulfil  the  charity,  although  the  charity  would  be  void  as  to  the 
real  estate.^  So  that,  in  effect,  the  oonrt  appropriates  the  fund  as 
if  no  legal  objection  existed  to  applying  any  part  of  it  to  the 
charity  bequests,  and  then  holds,  that  so  much  of  these  bequests  * 
fail  as  would  in  that  way  be  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prohibited  fund.' 
The  ground  of  this  doctrine  is  said  to  be,  that  a  court  of  equi^ 
is  not  warranted  to  set  up  a  rule  of  equity,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  the  court,  merely  to  support  a  bequest  which  might 
otherwise  be  contrary  to  law.  Formerly,  indeed,  a  different  rule 
prevailed,  and  a  marshalling  of  the  assets  was  allowed  in  favor  of 
chanties ;  so  that,  where  there  were  general  legacies,  and  the  tes- 
tator had  charged  his  estate  with  the  payment  of  all  his  legacies, 
if  the  personal  estate  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the.  whole,  the 
court  will  direct  the  charity  to  be  paid  out  of  the  real  estate, 
so  that  the  will  might  be  performed  in  toto.* 

1180  a.  But  the  modem  decisions  have  completely  overturned 

'  Ibid.,  and  Ruthby's  note  (2). 

*  High,  on  Mortm.  356 ;  1  Roper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  15.  §  6,  p.  835 ; 
Mo^  e.  Hodges,  2  Ves.  53 ;  Middleton  v.  Spjcer,  1  Bro.  Ch.  201 ;  Ridges  v. 
HorrisoD,  1  Coze,  180 ;  Walker  v.  Childs,  Ambler,  524 ;  Foster  v.  Bbgnen, 
Ambler,  704;  Makeham  o.  Hooper,  4  Bro.  Ch.  163;  Attorney  General  c.  Earl 
of  Wiuchelsea,  3  Bro.  Ch. ;  380,  and  Belt's  note  (3)  ;  Attorney  General  v.  Hurst, 
2  Coxe,  360 ;  Attorney  General  c.  Tyndall,  2  Gden,  209,  210 ;  Attorney  General 
V.  Caldwell,  Anibler,  635 ;  Curtis  v.  Hutton,  14  Ves.  5S7  ;  Hobson  v.  Blackbum, 
I  Keen,  273;  Williams  v.  Kershaw,  id.  274,  note ;  Shelford  on  Mortmain,  284 j 
ante,  g  569;  The  Philanthropio  Sooiety  c.  Kemp,  4  Beavan,  6S1. 

'  Williams  ■>.  Kershaw,  1  Keen,  274,  note. 

*  Attorney  General  t>.  Graves,  Ambl.  158,  and  Mr.  Blunt's  notes  (2),  (3)  ; 
Arnold  c.  Chapiaan,  1  Yes.  108;  Attorney  General  tr.  Tyndall,  2  Eden,  2U; 
Attorney  General  v.  Tompkins,  AmbL  217. 
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the  old  rule,  whether  wisely  or  not,  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  inquire. 
The  preseut  doctrine  lias  proceeded  a  step  further,  aud  where 
there  is  a  fuud  of  pure  personalty  aud  mixed  personalty,  both 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  and  the  charita- 
ble legacies  are  charged  on  the  pure  personalty,  and  the  other 
legacies  and  debts  are  charged  on'  l^e  remainder  of  the  fund,  if 
there  ia  a  deficiency  of  the  assets  to  pay  all  the  debts  and  legacies, 
the  charity  legacies  are  held  to  have  failed  in  the  proportion 
of  the  mixed  personalty  to  the  pure  personalty.  Therefore  where 
the  testator  directed  the  charity  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
pure  personal  estate,  and  not  out  of  his  leasehold  or  other  real 
estates,  and  by  the  same  will  charged  his  leasehold  estates  with 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  funeral  and  testamentary  ezpeuses 
and  legacies  not  given  to  charities ;  and  the  pure  personalty  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  debts,  expeiises,  and  legacies,  the  court 
refused  to  marshal  the  assets  so  as  to  charge  the  leasehold  estates 
with  the  debts,  expenses,  or  charities  not  diaritable,  but  held 
that  the  charity  legacies  failed  in  the  proportion  of  the  mixed 
personalty  to  the  pui-e  personalty.' 

§  1181.  It  lias  been  already  stated  that  charitable  bequests  are  not 
void  on  account  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  persons  or  as  to  the 
objects  to  which  tliey  are  to  be  applied.^  Almost  all  the  cases  on 
this  subject  have  been  collected,  compared,  and  commeuted  on  by 
Lord  Eldon,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  ability,  in  two  recent 
decisions.  The  result  of  these  decisions  is,  that,  if  the  testator 
has  manifested  a  general  intention  to  give  to  charity,  the  failure 
of  the  particular  mode,  by  which  the  charity  is  to  be  effected,  wiU 
not  destroy  the  charity.  For  the  substantial  intention  being 
chanty,  equity   will   substitute   another  mode  of  devoting  the 

>  The  PhiUnthropic  Sodat)'  o.  Kemp,  4  Bekvui,  581. 

'  AiUe,  §  1169.  [  *  And  a  gift  of  land  to  A.,  in  tnut  out  of  the  rants  to  keep 
in  repair  the  houses  and  buildinga  thereon,  and  to  have  it  in  readinesa  as  a  Fest- 
Hoate  Field,  for  the  reception  of  poor  plague-patients  daring  their  sickness,  ftnd 
for  a  burial-place  for  snch  u  deceased,  was  held  to  be  a  valid  charity,  aud  that  no 
resulting  truat  was  thereby  created,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  favor  of  the  dcmororhis 
heirs,  though  the  plague  had  not  reappeared  in  England  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eight;  years.  Attorney  General  C.  The  Earl  of  Graven,  21  Beavan, 
992.  And  a  bequest  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, by  one  who  had  become  a  nun  and  gone  into  a  convent  abroad,  was  main- 
tained. Metcalfe,  tn  re,  10  Jur.  n.  e.  287,  before  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  Appeal ; 
B.  c  2  De  G.  J.  &  a.  122. 
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property  to  charitable  purposes,  although  the  formal  intention, 
as  to  the  mode,  cannot  be  accomplished.'  The  same  piinciple 
ia  ^plied  when  the  persons  or  objeota  of  the  charity  are  uncertain, 
or  indefinite,  if  the  predominant  intention  of  the  testator  is  still 
to  devote  the  property  to  charity.^  [Thns  where  ther«  vas  a  be- 
qaest  to  the  governors  of  a  society  for  the  "  increase  and  en- 
couragement of  good  servants,"  and  no  such  institution  could  be 
found,  it  was  held  that  the  gift  was  charitable,  and  did  not  foil.'] 
In  lilte  manner,  if  the  original  funds  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  specified  objects  of  charity,  the  surplus  will  be  applied  to 
other  similar  purposes  *  [  *  or  given  to  the  donee,  if  that  be  a 
charitable  institution,  to  apply  in  its  discretion^]. 

§  1182.  All  these  doctrines  proceed  upon  the  same  ground ; 
that  is,  the  duty  of  the  court  to  efiectu&te  the  general  intention 
of  the  testator.^    And,  accordingly,  the  applicatioa  of  them  ceases 

'  The  fim  was  the  case  of  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7  Vea.  36,  where  the 
testator  gave  the  residue  of  her  personal  estate  to  James  Taston,  hia  executors 
and  admmisirators,  "desbiDg  him  to  dispose  of  the  same  in  sach  charities  as  he 
diall  think  Gt,  reconimendiiig  poor  clergyineii  who  have  large  fkmilies  and  good 
dkarKcters,"  and  appointed  I£r.  Taiton  one  of  her  ezecnton.  Mr.  Vaston  died 
in  her  lifetime,  of  which  she  had  notice ;  but  the  will  remained  unaltered.  The 
next  of  kin  claimed  the  residue,  as  being  lapsed  bj  the  death  of  Mr.  Vaston ;  but 
the  bequest  was  heM  Talid,  and  established.  In  the  next  case,  Mills  v.  Farmer, 
1  Meriv.  65,  the  testator,  bj  his  will,  after  giving  several  legacies,  proceeded, 
"  the  rest  and  rendue  of  all  my  effects  I  direct  may  be  provided  for  promoting  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  in  England ;  for  bringing  up  ministers  in  different 
seminaries,  and  other  charitable  purposes,  as  I  do  intend  to  name  hereafter, 
after  all  my  worldlj  proper^  is  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantages."  The  bill 
ms  filed  b;  the  next  of  kin,  praying  an  account  and  distribution  of  the  residue, 
as  bdng  ondioposed  of  hj  the  will  or  any  codicil  of  the  testator.  The  Master  of 
the  Bolls  hdd  1^  residnarj  bequest  to  charitable  purposes  void  for  uncertainty, 
and  because  the  testator  expressed  not  a  present,  but  a  future,  intention  to  devise 
this  property.  Lord  Eldon,  however,  upon  an  appeal,  reversed  the  decree,  and 
esUblished  the  bequest  as  a  good  charitable  bequest,  and  directed  it  to  be 
carried  into  effect  accordingly.  Attorney  General  n.  The  Drapers'  Company,  2 
Beavan,  608;  Attorney  General  o.  The  Coopers'  Company,  SBeavan,  29;  ante, 
§  1167,  1170.        •  Ibid.        ■  LoBcomb  v.  Wintringham,  7Eag.  Law&  Eq.  164. 

*  Attorney  General  v.  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  3  Bro.  Ch,  S73,  379 ;  Attorney 
General  c.  Hurst,  2  Cox,  364 ;  Attorney  General  e.  Wilson,  3  MyJne  ft  Keen, 
362,  372;  Attorney  General  d.  The  Drapers'  Company,  2  Beavan,  508;  Attor- 
ney General  v.  The  Coopers'  Company,  3  Beavan,  29 ;  arde,  g  1167,  1178. 

*  [*  Attorney  General  v.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  24  Beavan,  383.] 

*  Mills  t>.  Fanner,  1  Meriv.  66,  79,  81,  94,  95,  S9;  Legge  v.  Asgill,  I  Tun. 
&  Ruse.  265,  noto. 
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vhenever  suob  general  intention  is  not  to  be  found.  If,  therefore, 
it  ia  clearly  seen  tliat  the  testator  had  but  one  particular  object  in 
his  muid,  as,  for  example,  to  build  a  church  at  W.,  and  that  pur- 
pose cannot  be  answered,  the  next  of  kin  will  take,  there  being,  in 
such  a  case,  no  general  charitable  intention.^  So,  if  a  fund  should  be 
^ven  in  trust,  to  apply  the  income  to  printing  and  promoting  the 
doctrines  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  aSairs  in 
England,  the  trust  would  be  held  void  on  grounds  of  public  policy ; 
and  the  property  would  go  to  the  personal  representativeB  of  the 
party  creating  the  trust ;  and  it  would  not  be  liable  to  be  applied 
to  other  charitable  purposes  by  the  crown,  because  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  trust  for  charity.^  Even  in  the  case  of 
gifts  or  bequests  to  superstitious  uses,  which  (as  we  have  seen]) 
are  not  held  to  be  void,l>ut  the  fiinds  are  applied  iu  chancery  to 
other  lawful  objects  of  charity,*  the  professed  ground  of  the  doc- 
trine is  (though  certainly  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  sort  of  in- 
terpretation of  intention),  that  the  parly  has  indicated  a  general 
purpose  to  devote  the  property  to  charity ;  and,  therefore,  although 
his  specified  object  cannot  be  accomplished,  yet  his  general  inten- 
tion of  chari^  is  supposed  to  be  effectuated  by  applying  the  funds 
to  other  charitable  objects.*    How  courts  of  equity  could  arrive 

■  Attorney  General  v.  Hurat,  3  Cox,  354,  S65 ;  Gorb:rii  e.  Freoch,  4  Tea. 
419,  4S3;  De  Gurcin  o.  LamoD,  4  Ves.  433,  note;  Jeremj  on  £q.  Junsd.  B.  1, 
ch.  6,  §  2,  p.  248  to  245. 

*  De  XhemmineB  v.  Db  Bonnev&l,  6  Rdu.  288.  [In  EogUnd,  a  bequect  for 
die  BMutanoe  of  a  "  Uoitariui  CoDgreg&tion  "  has  been  held  to  be  valid,  and  the 
trust  directed  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Sbrewsfaury  v.  Honby,  6  Hare,  406. 
See  also  Miller  v.  Gable,  2  Denio  (N.  Y.),  492;  Scott  c.  Curie,  S  B.  Uonroe, 
17,  a  bequest  to  the  "  regular  Baptist  order."]  [*  But  a  bequest  of  pure  per- 
sonalty, to  be  applied  in  purchasing  and  procuring  the  dischai^  of  persons,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  testator's  decease,  or  within  five  years,  should  he  conunitted 
to  prison  for  non-payment  of  fines,  fees,  or  expenses,  under  the  game-laws,  wu 
held  void,  as  being  agaiust  pnbUc  policj.  Tbmpp  v.  Collett,  £  Jur.  h.  8.  Ill; 
8.  o.  26  Beavao,  126,  147.] 

•  Jiae,  S  1168. 

<  Ibid. ;  Moggridge  t>.  Thackwell,  7  Tes.  69  to  63 ;  Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 9  Ves.  399 ;  s.  c.  10  Ves.  522 ;  Mills  v.  Farmer,  1  Ueriv.  99  to  101 ;  On- 
maaey  v.  Butcher,  1  Turn.  &  Rubs.  260,  270.  In  De  Tbemmines  v.  De  Bonae- 
yal(SBass.  2&7),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said:  "The  poliqr  of  the  law  will  not 
permit  the  execution  of  a  superstitious  use.  But  the  court  avuls  itself  of  tlie 
general  intention  to  give  the  property  to  chari^,  although  the  particular  charity 
chosen  by  the  founder  be  superatitions ;  and  it  efFectoates  the  general  inteotion 
by  devoting  the  fund  to  some  other  charitable  purpose."     How  can  the  coort 
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at  any  Bach  conduBion,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceire,  unless,  indeed, 
where  the  nature  of  the  gift  neceesarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  object  specified  was  a  &Torite,  though  not  an  ezcluBive,  object 
of  the  donor.  To  sucli  cases,  it  hoa,  in  modern  times,  been  practi- 
cally  and  justly  limited.* 

prerame  xa  intention  of  the  testator  to  give  to  charity  geaerally,  when  he  hw 
ezpreaaed  hinuelf  only  «b  to  a  puticulu'  object ;  tliat  is,  at  to  a  supcratitiona 

'  This  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  was  strongly  iUoBtrated  in  a  recent 
cue  where  a  testator  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  tmstees,  positively  forbid- 
ding them  to  diminisb  the  capital  bj  giving  away  any  part  thereof,  or  that  the 
interest  snd  profit  arising  be  applied  to  aily  other  usb  ot  uses  than  in  the  will 
directed,  nunely,  one  half,  yearly,  and  every  year  for  ever,  under  the  redemption 
of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary ;  one-fourth  part,  yearly,  and  every  year 
fur  ever,  nifto  charity  schools  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  &c.,  and  not 
giving  to  any  one  above  £20  a  year ;  and  the  other  fourth  to  other  specified 
Qses.  The  question  was.  What  was  to  become  of  the  income  of  the  moiety  for 
the  redemption  of  the  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  there  being,  Irom 
the  altered  circnmstances  of  the  countries,  no  objects  of  this  bounty.  The  Master 
of  tbe  BoUs  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  juriadiction  of  courts  of  equity,  witJi 
respect  to  charitable  bequeata,  is  derived  from  their  authority  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  trusts  of  any  will  or  other  instrument ;  and  the  court  is  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  will  or  testament ;  that  the  court,  in  tlie 
present  case,  had  no  authority  to  apply  the  moiety  to  any  other  nse,  as  it  wonld 
not  be  eAecuting  the  expiested  intention  of  the  testator;  and  that  it  could  be 
applied  to  some  other  use  by  a  new  scheme  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
tJpoD  appeal,  Lord-Chancellor  Broagham  reversed  the  decree,  and  held  that  the 
court  might  apply  it  to  a  new  scheme  ey  pra.  Upon  tius  occasion  he  said ;  ' '  When 
a  testator  gives  one  charitable  fund  to  three  several  classes  of  objects,  unless  he 
excludes,  by  some  express  provisions,  the  application  of  one  portion  to  tbe  par- 
pose  to  whii;h  the  others  are  destined,  it  is  clear  that  the  court  may  thus  cxecnte 
bis  intention,  in  the  event  of  an  impossibility  of  applying  that  portion  to  its  orig- 
inal destination.  The  duiracter  of  charity  ia  impressed  on  the  whole  fund.  There 
is  good  sense  in  presuming  that,  bad  the  testator  known  that  one  object  was  to 
fail,  he  would  have  given  its  appropriated  fund  to  the  increase  of  the  funds  des- 
tined to  other  objects  of  Me  bounty ;  and  Hiere  ia  convenience  in  acting  as  he 
would  himself  have  done.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  prea,  &o. 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  favor  the  relators'  argument  on  which  the  decree 
must  rest,  had  the  will  been,  that  one-half  should  be  employed  in  redeeming  cap- 
tives, and  in  do  other  way  whatever ;  or  that  the  two-fourths  should  be  employed 
in  other  charities,  and  no  more  than  these  two-fourths  in  those  or  any  such  char- 
ities. But  that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  testator  says :  '  The  capital  shall 
not  be  diminished  by  giving  away  any  port  thereof;  and  the  interest  shall  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  use  or  uses  than  thoae  hereinafter  mentioned.'  The  object 
of  this  general  prohibition  plainly  is,  to  secure  the  whole  fund,  principal  and  in- 
terest, to  charitable  uses ;  to  forbid  any  alienation  of  the  capital,  and  any  diver- 
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§  1183.  Heace  it  has  become  a  general  principle  in  the  lav  of 
charities,  that,  if  the  charity  be  of  a  general,  indefinite,  and  mere 
private  nature,  or  not  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
it  will  be  treated  as  utterly  void,  and  the  property  will  go  to  the 
next  of  kin.  For,  in  such  a  case,  as  the  trust  is  not  ascertaitied, 
it  must  eitlier  go  as  an  absolute  gift  to  the  individual  selected  to 
distribute  it,  or  that  individual  must  be  a  trustee  for  the  next  of 
kin.^  If  the  testator  means  to  create  a  trust,  and  the  trust  is  not 
effectually  created,  or  fails,  the  next  of  kin  must  take.'  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  par^  selected  to  make  the  distribution  is  to 
take  it,  it  must  be  upon  the  gronnd  tliat  the  testator  did  not  in- 
tend to  create  a  trust,  but  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  discreUon  of 

oion  of  Uie  income  to  an^  other  pmposea  than  those  which  he  spedfiea.  Th» 
cxpreeaion  '  use  or  uaes,'  even  litersUj  taken,  lets  in  all  the  chftcilies  specified, 
{m>vided  the  fund  be  given  amaog  them,  and  not  otherwise  applied.  Undonbt- 
edlf  the  funds  must  be  applied  in  the  proportione  spedfied,  one-half  to  one,  and 
one-fourth  to  each  of  the  two  other  objects ;  and  it  wontd  be  a  breach  of  trust  to 
^ve  part  of  the  moiety  to  either  of  the  two  other  purposes,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mained captives  to  redeem.  But  then  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  breach  of  trust 
without  the  prohibitory  clause  as  with  it,  &c.  So  in  the  case  of  a  chaTit7,  where 
I  bequeath  £  100  to  one  object,  and  £60  each  to  two  other  objects  of  bounty,  my 
trustees  violate  their  duty  if  they  give  less  than  £100  Ut  the  one,  and  more  than 
£50  to  each  of  the  other  two ;  and  that  whether  1  use  words  of  exclusion,  aach 
as  '  no  otiierwise,'  '  no  other  charities,'  &e.,  or  omit  to  nse  them.  But  when  the 
one  object  fails,  the  doctrine  of  cy  pra  becomes  applicable,  although  it  has  no 
I^ce  in  legacies  to  individuals ;  and  the  intention  to  which  the  court  is  to  approx- 
imate will  be  gathered  from  the  other  gifts,  and  from  the  gifl  itself.  Should 
words  be  used  which  positively  exclude  such  an  approidmation,  as  for  instance, 
if  there  be  an  express  direction  that  each  of  the  charities  named  shall  have  ao 
much,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  and  one  shall  not  be  extended  in  case  the  ob- 
jects of  another  fail,  —  then,  clearly,  the  doctrine  can  have  no  place.  But  that 
U  because  the  will  of  the  testator  has  expressly  said  so;  and  by  acting  against 
his  dear  intent,  the  court  would  not  be  executing  eg  pra  (as  near  as  possiUe), 
but  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  that  intent.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  gen- 
eral words  used  here,  which  are  abundantly  satisfied,  if  no  part  of  the  capital  is 
given  away  at  all ;  and  no  part  of  the  interest  to  any  other  than  the  specified  pnr- 
poses.  Nor  is  the  will  at  all  violated  by  applying  the  nDdisposed  and  undispos*- 
ble  surplus  of  one  branch  to  increase  iJie  objects  oftbeother  brandies  of  the  same 
charity."  Attorney  General  c.  Ironmongers'  Company,  2  Hylne  &  Keen,  fi76, 
680,  d86  to  569.    See  also  Hayter  v.  Trego,  4  Russ.  113. 

■  Ante,  §  979  a,  979  b,  1166,  1157  ;  pott,  §  1197  a;  Trustees  of  Baptist  Asso- 
datdon  V.  Hart's  Ex'rs,  4  Wheat.  1,  33,  S9,  4S  to  45 ;  Btubbs  r.  Sargon,  2  Eeao, 
256 ;  Ommaney  c.  Butcher,  1  Turn.  &  Russ.  360, 370,  271 ;  Fowler  e.  Garlike,  1 
Bust.  &  Mylne,  282.  '  Ibid. 
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the  -paxty  to  apply  the  fiind  or  not  The  latter  position  ia  repugn 
oaut  to  the  very  purpoae  of  the  beqaest ;  and,  therefore,  the  inter- 
pretation ia,  that  it  ia  the  case  of  a  frustrated  and  void  trust.^ 

§  1184.  It  haa  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  court  of  equity, 
sitting  in  one  jurisdiction,  can  execute  any  charitable  bequests  for 
ibreign  objects  in  another  jurisdiction.  The  established  doctrine 
aeems  to  be  in  favor  of  executing  such  bequests.^     Of  course,  this 

■  Ommaner  tr.  Bntcher,  1  Tum.  &  Rum.  360,  270;  Attorney  General  d. 
FeftraoD,  7  Sim.  290;  Stabbs  e.  Sukod,  8  Mylne  &  Craig,  507 ;  unit,  %  979  b, 
1068. 

■  Attomej  Geaerti  v.  City  of  London,  3  Bro.  Ch.  171 ;  s.  c.  1  Yea.  Jr.  343; 
Attorney  General  o.  Lepine,  2  Swanst.  181 ;  s.  c.  19  Ve».  309 ;  Oliphant  v.  Hen- 
drie,  I  Bro.  Ch.  571,  tad  Mr.  Belt's  note  (1)  ;  Societf  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel n.  Attorney  General.  3  Bum.  112.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyle's  Will,  the 
bequest  was  not  lunited  in  terms  to  foreign  countries  or  objects,  but  it  was  applied 
to  a  foreign  obje<rt  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  when  that  ob> 
jeet  failed  a  new  scheme  was  directed.  Attorney  General  t>.  City  of  London,  S 
Bro.  Ch.  Cas.  171 ;  s.  c.  I  Ves.  Jr.  243.  There  are  seTeral  other  cases  in  which 
charities  fbr  foreign  objects  hare  been  carried  into  effect  In  the  Provoat,  &c., 
of  Edinbargh  o.  Aubery,  Ambl.  236,  there  was  a  dense  of  £3,000,  South  Sea 
Annuities,  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  laborers 
residing  in  Edinburgh  and  the  towns  adjacent.  Lord  Hordwicke  said  he  could 
not  gire  any  directions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money,  that  bebnging  to 
another  jnriidiction,  that  is,  to  some  of  the  courts  in  Scotland ;  and  therefore  he 
directed  that  the  annuities  should  be  transferred  to  such  persons  as  the  plaintifb 
should  appoint,  to  be  applied  to  the  trusts  in  the  will.  So  in  Oliphant  r.  Hendrie, 
where  A.,  by  will,  gave  £300  to  a  religions  society  in  Scotland,  to  be  laid  out  in 
tbe  pnrcfaaae  of  hereditable  securities  in  Scotland,  and  the  interest  thereof  te  be 
applied  to  the  education  of  twelve  poor  children,  the  court  held  it  a  good  bequest. 
1  Bro.Ch.  Cas.  671.  In  Campbell  d.  Radnor,  the  court  held  a  bequest  of  £7,000, 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  rents  and  profits  to  be 
distribnted  among  poor  people  in  Ireland,  &c.,  to  be  valid  in  law.  1  Bro.  Ch. 
Cas.  171.  So  a  legacy  towards  establishing  a  bishop  in  America  was  supported, 
although  no  bishop  was  then  established.  Attorney  General  v.  Bishop  of  Cheater, 
1  Bro.  Ch.  Cas.  444.  In  the  late  case  of  Curtis  o.  Button,  a  bequest  of  personal 
estate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity  (a  college)  in  Scotland  was  established. 
14  Tes.  537.  And  in  another  still  more  recent  case,  a  bequest  in  trust  to  the 
magistrates  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  to  apply  the  interest  and  income  for  the 
education  of  certain  boys,  was  enforced  as  a  charity.  Mackintosh  v.  Townsend, 
16  Ves.  330.  See  also  Trustees  of  Baptist  AssociatiDn  v.  Smith,  3  Peters,  App. 
fiOO  to  503.  Nor  is  tlie  uniformity  of  the  cases  broken  in  upon  by  the  doctrine 
in  De  Garcin  v.  Lawson,  4  Yes.  Jr.  433,  note.  There,  the  bequests  were  to 
Boman  Catholic  dergymen,  or  for  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  and  were  con- 
■idered  as  void  and  illegal,  being  equally  against  the  policy  and  the  enactnwnta 
of  the  British  legislation.    See  also  3  Peters,  600  to  603. 
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must  be  understood  as  subject  to  the  implied  exception,  that  the 
objects  of  the  charities  are  not  f^ainst  the  public  policy  or  lairs  of 
the  state  where  the;  are  sought  to  be  euforced,  or  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  for  uo  state  is  under  any  obligation  to  give  effect  to  any 
acts  of  parties  which  contravene  its  own  policy  or  laws.  Upon 
this  ground,  where  a  bequest  was  given  by  the  will  of  a  testator  in 
England,  in  trust  for  certain  nunneries  in  foreign  countries,  it  was 
held  void,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to  enforce  it.^  Upon 
the  same  ground,  a  pecuniary  legacy,  given  for  such  purposes  aa 
the  superior  of  a  foreign  convent,  or  her  successor,  shall  judge 
most  expedient,  was  held  void.^  But  where  a  testator  bequeathed 
the  remainder  of  his  property  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  be 
applied  to  charitable,  beneficial,  and  public  works  at  and  in  the 
city  of  Decca  in  Bengal,  it  was  held  to  be  a  valid  charity." 

§  1185.  But  every  bequest,  which,  if  it  were  to  be  executed  in 
England,  would  be  void  under  its  mortmain  laws,  is  not,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  held  to  be  void  solely  on  that  account  when  it 
is  to  be  executed  in  a  foreign  country.  There  must  be  some 
other  ingredient,  making  it  reprehensible  in  point  of  public  policy 
generally,  or  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  tlie  mortmain  acts. 
Tlius,  for  example,  money  bequeathed  by  a  will  to  be  laid  out 
in  lands  abroad  (as  in  Scotland),  may  be  a  valid  bequest,  and 
executed  by  an  English  court  of  equity,  when  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  lands  in  England  would  be  held  a  void  bequest,  as  contrary  to 
the  mortmain  acts  of  England.^ 

§  1186.  Where  money  is  bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes 
abroad,  which  are  to  be  executed  by  persons  wltliin  the  same  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  where  the  court  of  equity  sits,  the  latter  will 
secure  the  fund,  and  cause  the  charity  to  be  administered  under 
its  own  direction.  But,  where  the  chanty  is  to  be  established 
abroad,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  persons  tliere,  the  court  not  having 
any  jurisdictioo  to  administer,  it  will  simply  order  the  money  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  proper  persons  in  the  foreign  country,  who  are 

'  De  Garcio  v.  L&viod,  4  Tea.  433,  note. 

'  Soiart  V.  Pnijeui,  6  Vea.  M7 ;  De  Themnunea  t>.  De  Bonneval,  6  Rom. 
292, 297. 

'  Mitford  V.  Raynolds,  1  PhUlipB,  Ch.  186. 

•  Oliphant  o.  Eendrie,  1  Bro.  Ch.  S71,  tad  Mr.  Belt's  note;  U^kintosb  o. 
Townaend,  16  Yea.  330;  2  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  CO;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  3,  Ft.  2,  cb.  1, 
S  1,  note  (b). 
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selected  by  the  testator  oa  the  inatrumente  of  his  benevoleDce ;  and 
Till  leave  it  to  the  foreign  local  tribuaals  to  see  to  its  due  admia- 
istration.^ 

§  1187.  It  is  clear,  upon  principle,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
merely  in  virtue  of  its  general  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  indepen- 
dently of  the  special  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  statute  of  48d 
Elizabeth,  oh.  4,  must,  in  many  cases,  have  a  right  to  enforce  the 
doe  performance  of  charitable  bequests ;  for  (as  has  been  well 
observed)  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  vith  respect  to 
charitable  bequests,  is  derived  from  their  general  autliority  to  carry 
into  execution  the  trusts  of  a  will  or  other  instrument,  accordii^ 
to  the  intention  expressed  in  that  will  or  inatmrnent.'  We  shall 
presently  see  that  this  is  strictly  true  in  all  caaes  where  the  charity 
is  definite  in  its  objects,  is  lawful,  and  is  to  be  executed  and  regu- 
lated by  trustees  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.* 
But  there  are  many  oases  (as  we  shall  also  see)  in  which  the 
jnrisdictiott  exercised  over  charities  in  England  can  scarcely  be 
Bud  to  belong  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  court  of  equity ; 
and  where  it  ia  to  be  treated  as  a  personal  delegation  of  authonty 
to  the  Chancellor,  or  as  an  act  of  the  crown,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  dignitary.* 

§  1188.  The  jurisdiction  exorcised  by  the  Chancellor,  under 
the  statute  of  48d  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  over  charitable  uses,  ia  held  to 
be  personal  in  him,  and  not  exercised  in  virtue  of  his  ordinary  or 
extrsordinary  jurisdiction  in  chancery ;  and  in  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  him  in  cases  of  idiots  and 
lunatics,  which  is  exercised  purely  as  the  personal  delegate  of  the 
crown.''  Where  a  commission  has  issued  under  that  statute,  any 
persoD,  excepting  to  the  decree  of  the  commissioners^  is  treated  as 
a  ^tuntiff  in  an  oriEpnol  cause  in  chancery,  and  the  respondents 
u  defendants ;  and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  the  cause, 
thus  brought  by  way  of  appeal  before  the  Chancellor,  neither  side 
is  bound  by  what  appeared  before  the  commiaaionera ;  but  they 

'  The  FroTost  of  Edinbargb  v.  Auberj,  Ambler,  336 ;  Attoraej  General  e. 
LeiMK,  S  SwMrt.  181;  s.  o.  19  Yea.  309;  Emery  ir.  HUl,  1  Buu.  112;  Minet 
I.  Tnlliamr,  1  Rom.  113,  note. 

'  Attorney  Genenl  e.  Ironmoogers'  Companj,  2  Mybie  &  Keen,  681 ;  po*f, 

i  1191. 

'  Fori,  S  1191.  *Po*t,  §  1188, 1190. 

'  S  BL  Comm.  127, 4SS. 
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may  set  forth  new  matter,  if  they  think  proper.  If  it  Tere  not 
considered  on  each  an  appeal,  as  an  original  cause,  the  court 
could  knoT  nothing  of  the  merits  ;  for  the  evidence  before  a  jury, 
or  before  the  commissioners  under  the  commission,  is  not  taken 
in  writing,  but  is  vivd  voce  ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  he  known 
to  the  appellate  court.' 

§  1189.  But,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  also  proceed  in 
many,  although  not  in  all,  cases  of  charities  by  original  bill,  as 
well  as  by  commission  under  the  statute  of  EUiEabetb,  the  jurisdic- 
tion has  become  mixed  in  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  the  jurisdiction 
of  bringing  iuforma^ons  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-genera)  baa 
been  mixed  with  the  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Chancellor  by  the 
statute.'  So  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  cases 
he  acts  as  a  judge,  administering  the  common  duties  of  a  court 
of  equity,  and  in  what  cases  he  acts  as  a  mere  del^;ate  of  the 
crown,  administering  its  peculiar  duties  and  prerogatives.  And 
again,  there  is  a  distinction  between  cases  of  charity,  where  the 
Chancellor  is  to  act  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  cases  where 
the  chanty  is  to  be  administered  by  the  king,  by  his  sign-manual. 
Sut  in  practice  the  cases  have  often  been  confounded  from  similar 
causes." 

§  1190.  The  general  doctrine  in  England  is,  that  the  king,  as 
parens  patrue,  has  a  right  to  guard  and  enforce  all  chanties  of  a 
public  nature,  by  virtue  of  his  general  superintending  power  over 
the  public  interests,  where  no  other  person  is  intrusted  with  that 
right.*  Wherever,  therefore,  money  is  given  to  01100(7  generally, 
and  indefinitely,  without  any  trustees  pointed  out,  who  are  to  ad- 
minister it,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  considering 
it  as  a  personal  trust,  devolved  upon  the  king,  as  a  constitutional 
trustee,  to  be  administered  by  him,  through  the  only  proper  func- 
tionary known  to  that  government,  namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  is  emphatically,  for  all  public  purposes  of  this  sort,  styled  the 

'>  Corporation  of  Bntford  v.  Lenthftll,  fi  Atk.  fiCS ;  8  Black.  Comm.  427 ;  2 
Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  and  note  (a). 

*  Ibid. ;  3  BUck.  CoDun.  427 ;  Anon.,  1  Ch.  Cu.  367 ;  West  t>.  Enigfat,  1  Cli. 
Cm.  134. 

*  Hoggridge  D.  Tbackwell,  7  Ves.  88  to  86. 

*  3  Black.  Comm.  427 ;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  At- 
tomay  General  o.  Middleton,  2  Vet.  827 ;  Moggridgo  r.  Tbackwell,  7  Ve«.  85, 
eS;  CaiT e.  Bertie,  2  Tern.  238;  842;  Efre  e.  Connteaa  of  Sbaftesbarr,  2  P. 
WiU.  119. 
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keeper  of  his  conscience.^  In  each  a  cose,  it  is  not,  ordinarily, 
Teiy  important  vhetber  the  Gbancellor  acts  as  the  special  delegate 
of  the  crown,  or  the  king  acta  under  the  eign-maiiual  throagh  bis 
OhanceUor  guiding  his  discretion.  In  practice,  however,  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  irhat  cases  the  one  or 
the  other  course,  ought,  upon  the  strict  principles  of  prerogative, 
to  be  adopted.  For,  where  money  has  been  given  to  trustees  for 
charity  generally,  without  any  objects  selected,  the  charity  has 
sometimes  been  administered  by  the  king,  under  hia  sign-manual, 
and  sometimes  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  Eldon,  after  a  full 
review  of  all  the  cases,  came  to  the  conclusion  (which  is  now  the 
settled  rule)  that,  where  there  is  a  general  indefinite  purpose  of 
charity,  not  fixing  itself  upon  any  particular  object,  the  disposition 
and  administration  of  it  are  in  the  king  by  Iiis  sign-manual.^  But 
where  the  gift  is  to  trustees,  with  general  objects,  or  with  soma 
particular  objects  pointed  out,  there  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
take  upon  itself  the  administration  of  the  charity,  and  execute  it 
under  a  scheme  to  be  reported  by  a  master." 

'  Ibid. ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI,  Introd.  sxvii, ;  Cary  v.  Bertie,  2  Vera.  SS3,  342 ; 
t£t£  Eq.  PI.  bj  Jeremj,  39,  101,  cote  (g)  ;  Bailie  of  Burford  v.  L«aUiall,  S 
Atk.  661.  In  all'^eae  cbmb,  the  mode  in  irbich  the  establiebment  and  EidmiDia- 
tration  of  llie  cb&ritj  ii  luoatlj  accompLshed ,  is  apon  an  informaUon  filed  by  tlia 
Attomej  GcDenl,  ee  q^eio,  at  the  relation  of  some  informant,  upon  which  the 
L<^  ChiDC«Uor  acta  general!}'  io  the  same  mauoer  and  by  the  same  proceed- 
ings, at  be  would  npcn  a  bill  in  cfaancerj.  The  whole  matter  of  charities  has 
been  r^ulated  hj  recent  statntea  (62  Geo.  m.  ch.  101 ;  69  Geo.  III.  eh.  91),  lo 
that  proceeilingB  may  now,  in  many  catea,  be  had  to  establish  and  ezecnte  them 
in  «  more  brief  and  Bammary  manner  than  formerly.  Bee  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2, 
Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  S  1.  note  (a) ;  8  Bl.  Comm.  427 ;  Reeve  t>.  Attomej  General,  8 
Hare,  197,  199. 

*  In  ca<e>  of  inperatitions  uses,  the  charity  ha*  been  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
administration  of  the  crown,  under  the  Bign-mannal,  aa  an  indefinite  pnrpose  of 
charity.  See  Mills  p.  Farmer,  1  MeriT.  100,  101 ;  De  Themmines  v.  De  Bon- 
Devsl,  6  Rau.  292,  293;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch,  1,  §  3,  note  (0  ;  Attoi^ 
ney  General  e.  Herrick,  Ambler,  712;  Da  Costa  c.  De  Fas,  Ambler,  228; 
».  o.  2  Swanst.  189,  note;  2  Roper  on  Legadea,  by  White,  ch.  19,  S  S,  p.  Ill 
to  117. 

■  Ho^dge  D.  ThackweU,  7  Vol.  86,  75,  86,  86 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Matr 
tbewa,  2  Lev.  167 ;  Attorney  General  o.  Herrick,  Ambler,  712 ;  Da  Goata  c. 
De  Fas,  Ambler,  228,  and  Mr.  Blont's  note ;  b.  a  2  Swanst  489,  note ;  Mills  t). 
Fanner,  1  Merir.  66;  Attorney  Creneral  t>.  Waneay,  16  Vei.  291;  Ommaney 
D.  Bntdier,  1  Turn.  &  Rubs.  260,  270;  Paice  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  14 
Tea.  372 ;  Waldo  v.  Caley,  16  Ves.  206 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Price,  17  Ves. 
371;  3  Peters,  498  to  600;  SBoper  on  Legacies,  by  White,  ch.  19,  S  S,  p.  164 
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§  1161.  But  where  a  ch&rit;  is  definite  in  its  objects,  and  lawful 
in  its  creation,  and  it  is  to  be  executed  and  regulated  by  tmstees, 
whether  tbej  are  private  indiTiduaU  or  a  corporation  ;  there,  the 
administration  properly  belongs  to  such  trustees ;  and  the  king, 
as  parens  palrice  has  no  general  authority  to  regalate  or  control 
the  adminietration  of  the  funds.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  if 
tbere  be  any  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  funds  by  the  trustees,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  interpose,  at  the  instance  of  die  attorney- 
general,  or  the  parties  in  interest,  to  correct  such  abuse  or  misuse 
of  the  funds.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  interposition  of  the  court 
is  properly  referable  to  its  general  junsdiction,  as  a  court  of  equity, 
to  prevent  abuse  of  a  trust,  and  not  to  any  original  right  to  di- 
rect the  management  of  a  charity,  or  the  conduct  of  the  trustees.^ 

to  216;  Reere  d.  Attoniej  General,  3  Hare,  191,  197.  The  rollowiDg  atate- 
inent  of  the  praclice  of  tike  Court  of  Chancery,  in  regard  to  charitie»,  taken  from 
Mr.  FonbUnque  on  Equity  (Vol  2,  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  3,  note  »).  "My  not  be 
unacceptable,  aa  a  further  illustration  of  the  mode  of  efi^tuatjng  the  objects. 
"With  respect  to  giAs  to  charitable  uses,  where  no  specific  deacription  of  object* 
is  pointed  %ut,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  in  respect  to  the  general  charitable 
purpose  appearing,  direct  the  mode  of  giving  it  effect.  Attorney  General  v. 
Herrick,  Ambl.  713 ;  Attorney  General  v.  The  Paiutera'  Company,  2  Coz,  5fi. 
And  diis  is  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  ia  so  pecoliarly  favorable 
to  charities,  that  legacies  to  pious  or  public  uses  shall  not  fail  from  the  want  of 
certainty  as  to  the  particular  object  intended.  See  2  Domat,  Civ.  Law,  161, 1S3. 
If  not  only  tlie  general  purpose  appear,  but  also  a  particular  deBcription  of  per- 
sona or  objects  be  referred  to,  though  as  between  such  persons  or  objects  tbe 
party  has  made  do  selection;  yet  the  court  will  confine  its  discretion  in  supplying 
such  omissions  within  the  linuts  of  such  general  description.  Wbite  e.  White,  1 
Bro.  Ch.  12 ;  Moggridge  d.  Thackwell,  3  Bro.  Ch.  617 ;  Attorney  General  s. 
Clarke,  AmbL  422 ;  Waller  v.  Childs,  Ambl.  524 ;  Attorney  General  e.  Wanaay. 
16  Ves.  281.  If  the  object  of  the  gift  be  certain,  but  not  at  present  in  existence, 
yet  IT  its  existence  may  be  expected  hereafter,  the  court  will  neither  consider  the 
gift  lapsed,  nor  apply  it  to  a  different  use.  Aylet  v.  Dodd,  2  Atk.  288;  Attoi^ 
ney  General  v.  Lady  Downing,  Ambl.  £71 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Oglander,  3 
Bro.  Ch.  166.  But  if  tbe  charity  or  object  of  the  gifk  be  precisely  pointed  out, 
and  fail,  it  seenu  then,  in  general,  that  it  shall  not  be  applied  to  another.  Attor- 
ney General  t>.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1  Bro.  Ch,  879 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Gonlding, 
2  Bro.  Ch.  429.  But  see  also  Attorney  General  v.  City  of  London,  3  Bro.  Ch. 
171 ;  1  Ves.  Jr.  243 ;  Shanley  r.  Baker,  4  Ves.  732." 

>  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  id.  g  3,  note  (>)  ;  Attorney 
General  t>.  Middlelon,  2  Tes.  328;  Cookn.Duckenfield.SAtk.  667,669;  Attoi^ 
ney  General  c  Foundling  Hospital,  4  Bro.  Ch.  166 ;  e.  c.  2  Vea.  Jr.  43 ;  FhiU- 
del|>hia  Baptist  Assotaation  p.  Smith,  4  Wheat.  1;  s.  c.  8  Peters,  App.  498  to 
600;  [*  Attorney  General  o.  Boucberett,  26  Beavan,  116]. 
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Indeed,  if  the  trustees  of  the  cbftritj  should  grossly^  abuse  their 
trust,  a  court  of  equity  may  go  the  length  of  taking  it  away  from 
them,  and  commit  the  admiQistratiofi  of  the  charity  to  other 
hsnds.'  But  this  is  no  more  than  the  court  will  do,  in  proper 
cases,  for  any  gross  abuse  of  other  trusts. 

§  1191  a.  Some  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes 
Buch  an  abuse  or  misuse  of  charitable  trusts,  and  especially  of 
trusts  of  a  religious  nature,  by  trustees,  have  been  recently  pro- 
mulgated, which  are  of  such  deep  interest,  and  general  application 
that  they  seem  to  require  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.  Thus, 
where  a  meeting-house  was  founded  by  certain  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, and  the  property  vested  in  trustees,  upon  the  trust  to  be  used 
*<  for  the  worship  and  service  of  (rod ; "  it  has  been  held  that  no 
doctrines  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  taught  in  it  which  were  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  founders,  although  those  opinions  were  not 
expressed  in  the  trust-deed,  and  no  particular  doctrines  were  there 
reqaired  to  be  taught ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  in 
the  trustees  to  allow  any  other  doctrines  than  those  of  the  found- 
ers, to  be  so  taught.  So  that,  if  the  founders  were  Trinitarians, 
no  Unitarian  doctrine  should  be  allowed  to  bo  taught  there ;  and, 
i  convereo,  if  the  founders  were  Unitarian,  the  doctrines  of  Trin- 
itariaus  should  not  there  be  taught.  The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is, 
to  expound  the  language  of  the  instrument,  not  upon  its  owu 
terms,  but  to  incorporate  into  them  the  presumed  parol  intentions 
of  the  parties  uot  expressed  in  the  instrument.  It  hence  assumes, 
as  a  necessary  result,  that  the  founders  never  could  intend  that 
any  other  religious  doctrines  than  what  they  tiiemselves  then  pro* 
fesscd  should  be  taught  therein  throughout  all  future  times.^ 

'  Attorney  Genersl  v.  Ma^or  of  Coventry,  7  Bro.  Pari.  Cm.  236 ;  Attorney 
Gmeral  n.  E&rl  of  Clareadou,  17  Yea.  491.  499;  Attorney  General  v.  Utica  In- 
■unuce  Company,  2  Johns.  Ch.  889 ;  Bridgman  on  Duke  on  Char.  Uses,  fi74, 
&c. ;  In  re  Chertiey  Market,  6  Price,  261.  Under  what  circQmBtances  a  «)urt 
of  equity  will  sanction  the  alienation  of  charitable  property,  see  Attorney  General 
V,  South  Sea  Company,  4  Beavan,  4^3. 

*  Attorney  General  v.  Pearson,  3  Merir.  S68;  7  Sim.  290;  Drummond  o. 
Attorney  General,  3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  16,  an  important  case  in  the  Honse  of 
Lorda.  See  also  Glasgow  College  o.  The  Attorney  General,  1  House  of  Lord* 
Caaes,  800 ;  Attorney  General  e.  Wilson,  16  Simons,  210 ;  Attorney  General  n. 
Gardner,  2  De  Gex  &  Smale,  103 ;  Attorney  General  n.  Munroe,  2  De  Gex  & 
Smale,  122 ;  Attorney  General  d.  Murdoch,  7  Hare,  446 ;  Attorney  General  v. 
Hntton,  7  Irish  Eq.  612 ;  1  Drary,  480 ;  Attorney  General  r.  Shore,  7  Sim.  309, 
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§  1192.  It  seems,  that,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  diHcovery 
of  charitable  donatioiiB,  giren  for  indefinite  purposes,  it  is  the 
note;  11  Sim.  69S;  16  id.  210.  In  thiB  Istter  cue,  commonly  known  u  the 
cue  otLAdy  Hewley's  cbaritj,  Lord  LjndliuTst,  in  giving  judgment,  (tnted  the 
general  ground  of  the  doctrine  in  these  words:  "  In  ereiy  case  of  charity,  wbMb- 
er  the  object  of  the  cbari^  be  directed  to  religious  porposes  or  to  purposes  pnrelj 
civil,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  the  foander,  pro- 
vided this  can  be  done  without  infringing  any  known  rule  of  law.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple that  is  uniformly  acted  upon  in  coortg  of  equity.  If,  aa  they  have  stated,  the 
tenns  of  die  deed  of  founda^on  be  clear  and  predae  in  the  language,  and  dear 
and  precise  in  the  application,  the  courteof  the  court  is  free  from  difficalty.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  which  are  made  use  of  are  obscure,  doubtful,  or 
equivocal,  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  application  of  them,  it  then  becomes  tlie 
duty  of  the  court  to  ascertain  by  evidence,  as  well  as  it  is  able,  what  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  fonoder  of  the  charity,  in  what  sense  the  particnlar  ezpressions  were 
naed.  It  is  a  qneation  of  evidence,  and  that  evidence  will  vary  with  the  drcnnL- 
stances  of  each  particular  case.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined;  and 
the  moment  the  fact  is  known  and  ascertained,  then  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples is  clear  and  easy.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  cite  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  these  principles.  They  are  founded  in  common  sense  and  common  justice; 
but  if  it  were  necessary  to  refer  to  any  authority,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  whidi 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  o.  Pearson,  and 
to  another  case  which  was  cited  at  the  bar,  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lotda. 
Throughout  those  judgmenta,  the  principles,  which  hare  been  stated,  were  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon  by  a  noble  and  learned  judge,  of  more  experience 
in  courts  of  equity,  and  more  experience  in  questions  of  this  nature,  than  any 
other  living  person.  I  look  upon  it,  then,  that  these  principles  are  dear  and 
established ;  that  they  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever."  The  case  was  finally  car- 
ried to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decree  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed, 
but  upon  grounds  somewhat  different  from,  and  more  qualfied  than,  those  whidi 
governed  in  that  court.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
were  called  upon  to  express  their  opinions ;  and  not  agreeing  in  their  views,  they 
delivered  their  opinions  teriaiim,  all  being  in  favor  of  the  affirmance  of  the  de- 
cree, except  Mr.  Ju^itice  Mai^e.  The  opinions  are  fnU  of  learning  and  instmc- 
tioD  upon  that  most  difficult  question,  how  ftr  parol  evidence  is  admissible,  of 
the  opinions  of  the  donor,  to  explain  and  modify  the  sense  of  the  language  nsed 
by  him.  The  report  in  tiie  House  of  Lords  will  be  found  b  9  Clark  &  FioneL 
Sae.  See  also  1  &«enl.  on  Ev.  §  290,  note  1,  Sd  edit.  It  is  not  my  design  to 
enter  into  any  comments  upon  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  text.  That  the  judg- 
ments are  free  from  difficulty,  and  that  they  stand  upon  as  unquestimiable  prin- 
ciples, as  the  learned  judges  suppose,  in  their  reasoning,  may  admit  of  serious 
doubt  and  discussion.  No  such  doctrine  has  as  yet  ever  been  promulgated  in 
America ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  drcumstances  of  the  country  and  the  diverai^ 
of  religious  opinions,  it  ia  improbable  that  it  ever  will  be.  But  see  <mte,  §  1182, 
note ;  Milter  v.  Gable,  2  Deaio  (N.  Y.),  492.  [The  English  rule  was  fhliy  ap. 
proved  and  adopted  in  the  late  case  of  Infa.  of  Princeton  v.  Adams,  10  Cuah.  13S; 
Kniskem  t.  Lutheran  Chnrcfa,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  439.] 
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practice  for  the  crovn  to  reward  tlie  persons  vrho  make  the  com- 
mnnication  if  they  can  bring  themgelves  within  the  scope  of  the 
charity,  bj  giving  them  a  part  of  the  fund ;  and  the  like  practice, 
whetiier  well  or  ill  founded,  takes  place,  also,  in  relation  to  es- 
dieats.^ 

§  1192  a.  It  Beems,  that  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  bar 
from  lapse  of  time,  will  not  be  allowed  to  prerail  in  cases  of  char- 
itable trusts,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  in  cases  of  mere  pri- 
vate trusts.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  trus(,  where  a  cor- 
poration had  purchased  with  notice  of  the  trust,  and  had  hold  the 
property  under  an  adverse  titie  for  one  hundred  and  iifty  years,  it 
was  decided  that  the  corporation  should  reconvey  the  property 
npon  the  original  trusts.* 

§  1193.  These  are  the  principal  doctrines  and  decisions,  under 
die  statute  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  charitable  uses,  which  it  seems 
most  important  to  bring  in  review  before  the  learned  reader.  It 
may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  the  statute  of  mortmain  and  char- 
ities of  the  9th  Geo.  U.  ch.  36,  has  very  materially  narrowed 
the  extent  and  operation  of  the  statute  of  Elizabetli ;  ^nd  has 
formed  a  permanent  barrier  against  what  the  statute  declares  to 
be  a  "  public  mischief,"  which  "  had  of  late  greatly  increased,  by 
many  large  and  improvident  alienations  or  dispositions,  made  by 
languishing  and  dying  persons,  or  others,  to  uses  callod  charitable 
oaes,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disherison  of  their 
lawful  heirs." 

§  1194.  This  statute  of  9th  George  II.  ch.  36,  was  never  ex- 
tended to,  or  adopted  by,  the  American  Colonies  generally .^  But 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  it,  and  of  the  older  statutes  of  mort- 
main,' have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.' 
And  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  every  wise  and  enlightened 
American  legislator,  whether  provisions  similar  to  those  of  this 
celebrated  statute  are  not  proper  to  be  enacted  in  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  undue  influence  and  imposition  upon  pious 

■  Per  Loid  Eldon,  b  Moggridge  v.  ThAckwell,  7  Vei.  S6,  71 . 

■  Attotner  General ».  Christ's  Hoi[HtaI,  3  Uyhie  &  Keen,  344. 
'  Attorney  General  v.  Stewart,  2  Meriv.  143. 

*  Tbe  7th  of  Edw.  I.  atat.  2,  De  Beligiosis ;  the  13th  of  £dw.  I.  ch.  32 ;  the 
15th  of  lUdiard  11.  ch.  5;  and  the  23d  of  Hen.  VIU.  ch.  10. 

*  Binney,  App.  626 ;  Lam  of  New  York,  b«m.  S6,  idi.  60,  §  4 ;  Jackson  t>. 
Hammcnd,  2  Cain.  Cas.  in  Err.  837. 
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and  feeble  minda  in  their  last  moments,  and  to  check  an  anfortu- 
nate  propensity  (which  is  sometimes  found  to  exist  under  a  big- 
oted fanaticism),  the  desire  to  acquire  fame,  as  a  religious  devotee 
and  benefactor,  at  the  expense  of  all  tbe  natural  claims  of  blood 
and  parental  duty. 

[*  §  1194  a.  A  case  of  some  importance  as  afiectiag  charitable 
trusts  was  recently  decided  by  tbe  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.^  The  income  of  the  fund  when  first  devoted  to 
charity  was  of  moderate  amount,  but  by  advance  in  the  value  of 
property  had  now  become  very  considerable.  The  great  question 
in  ^e  case  was  in  regard  to  the  dispositioD  of  the  increased  in- 
come. The  court  held,  that  where  the  testator  devised  an  estate  to 
the  rector  and  wardens  of  a  church,  in  trust,  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to  the  church  for  its  own 
use,  and  certain  other  sums  annually  for  certain  public  charities, 
and  made  no  specific  disposition  of  any  surplus  which  may  exist 
or  arise ;  yet  if  it  does  not  appear  that  such  surplus  is  unexpected 
by  him,  and  he  in  various  parts  of  the  will  indicates  that  he  in- 
tends the  devise  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  it  subsequently 
proves  that  there  is  a  lai^  surplus,  the  church  is  entitled  to  hold 
it  for  its  owu  use. 

§  1194  b.  In  a  recent  case^  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  Ap- 
peal, it  was  decided,  that,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  a 
scheme  settled  by  tbe  court  for  the  administration  of  a  charity  will 
be  remodelled,  if  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances  re- 
quire that  alterations  should  be  made  in  it.  And  even  where, 
from  change  of  circumstances,  a  scheme  settled  by  the  court 
proves  defective,  the  court  will  declare  a  new  scheme,  remedying 
Buch  defecte ;  but  will  remodel  such  a  scheme  with  more  hesita- 
tion and  greater  circumspection  than  if  the  court  had  not  already 
passed  upon  the  subject. 

§  1194  c.  The  question  of  charitable  trusts' is  extensively  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  tbe  case  of  Perin  v.  Carey.*  It 
is  here  held  that  a  municipal  corporation  may  act  as  the  b-ustee, 
and  that  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  trust, 
or  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  descendants  of  the  donor,  or  of 


'  [•  Attorney  General  r.  Trinity  Church,  S  Allen,  422 ;  ante,  §  1178. 

■  Attoniej'  General  v.  Coiporation  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  12  Jur.  N.  s.  127. 

'  24  How.  U.  S.  466. 
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otliers  named  by  him,  will  form  no  impediment  to  its  being  carried 
into  effect  as  a  public  charity. 

§  1194  d.  A  question  arose  in  New  Jersey,  how  far  a  conyeyance 
of  land  in  fee  to  a  religious  corporation,  witli  limitation  upon  the 
use,  aa  that  it  should  be  used  for  a  Lutheran  Church  for  ever,  and 
that  the  grantee  should  not  alienate  or  encumber  the  estate  for  any 
purpose,  would  render  a  mortgage  created  by  the  grantee  inopera- 
tive. It  was  held  that,  if  such  conveyance  were  a  gift  to  tlie  cor- 
poration, the  mortgage  would  be  wholly  inoperative;  but  the  land 
being  purchased  by  the  mortgagors  for  full  consideration  paid  by 
them,  it  was  not  in  their  power  in  this  mode  to  place  their  property 
beyond  their  own  control  or  that  of  their  creditors.^] 

§  1194  e.  A.  somewhat  remarkable  claim  has  recently  been  as- 
serted by  one  of  those  incorporated  companies  in  London,'  who 
have  so  long  acted  as  trustees  for  the  most  extensive  charities  in 
that  city.  The  question  arose  in  regard  to  very  extensive  funds 
bequeathed  to  the  Mercers'  Company  in  trust  for  the  support  of 
St.  Paul's  school,  by  Dean  Colet.  The  original  deeds  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  London,  in  the 
year  1666.  But  the  douor  had  left  other  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  gift,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1511 ;  and 
from  that  time  until  the  death  of  the  dean,  in  1519,  the  company 
had  rendered  regular  annual  accounts  of  the  income  of  the  property 
to  the  dean,  which  were  audited  by  him.  From  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  dean  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  company  have 
accounted  for  all  the  income  of  the  funds  to  the  school.  After  this 
suit  was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decree  of  court 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  some  of  the  lands,  the  company  asserted 
a  beneficial  interest  in  the  same,  after  the  payment  of  some  very 
small  and  almost  insignificant  sums  to  the  charity.  The  conrt, 
James,  Vice  Chancellor,  said :  "  The  case  now  comes  before  the 
court  under  circiftnstances  unprecedented  in  this  court."  It  was 
accordingly  declared,  that  the  fact  that  a  corporation  in  whom  the 
legal  estate  is  vested  has  dealt  with  such  property  for  above  three 
centuries,  as  trustees  for  a  certain  charity,  affords  almost  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  corporation  are  in  fact  trustees  of  the  property 
for  the  charity  ;  that  a  power  to  frame  statutes  and  ordinances  for 
the  regulation  of  charity  property  implied  that  the  person  to  whom 

'  Mape  V.  The  Dutch  Church,  2  Beasley,  77.] 

*  The  Attome;  General  t>.  The  Mercers'  Co.,  18  W.  R.  US. 
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tbe  power  is  giTen  does  not  take  the  propert;  beneficially.  The 
corporation  were  not  allowed  in  this  case  to  charge  their  costs 
agaioBt  the  fund,  on  account  of  their  unfounded  claim ;  and  one 
member  of  the  corporation,  who  separated  in  his  defence  and  recog- 
nized the  trust,  as  claimed,  was  allowed  to  charge  his  costs,  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  against  the  liind,  and  the  charit?  waa 
allowed  to  recover  them  against  Hie  corporation,  as  between  party 
and  party.^ 

§  1194/.  It  has  been  held  no  objection  to  the  claim  of  a  society 
to  he  regarded  as  charitable,  that  it  hmits  its  benefaction  to  the 
members  of  that  particular  society.'  Tlie  schemes  of  charity  foun- 
dations for  free  schools  and  for  other  objects  have  been  from  time 
to  time  changed  by  the  courts  of  equity,  both  with  reference  to  the 
change  in  the  income  of  the  funds  and  the  necessities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood." Public  charities  in  some  of  tbe  States  seem  to  be  re- 
stricted mainly  to  "  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  bringing  up  children 
to  learning,"  and  for  the  bene&t  of  religions  societies.*  A  bequest 
to  the  "  suffering  poor  "  of  a  town  is  not  yoid  for  uncertainty."  A 
bequest  of  personalty  to  such  charities  and  other  public  purposes 
as  lawfully  might  be  in  the  parish  of  T.  was  held  to  be  a  good 
charitable  gift,^  tbe  addition  of  "  public  purposes  "  only  tending  to 
define  the  kind  of  charitieB  intended.  So  also  the  bequest  of  a, 
residue  interest  "  to  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
piety  and  good  morals  and  in  aid  of  objects  and  purposes  of  benev- 
olence or  charity,  public  or  private,  or  tmnperance,  or  for  tbe 
education  of  deserving  youth,"  waa  held  to  create  a  valid  charitable 
trust,  the  trustees  having  full  discretion  to  expend  the  income  as  in 
their  discretion  they  deemed  moat  promotdve  of  the  otgects  named.^ 
So,  also,  of  trusts  for  a  public  library  or  public  reading-room.^ 

>  Attorney  General  v.  The  Corporation  ofCbegter,  14  Beav.  838,  841. 

'  In^anapoUs  v.  The  Graad  iiaalet,  &e.  25  lod.  518.  ^ 

'  Manchester  School  case,  Law  Rep.  1  Eq.  55 ;  BaUianutead  School  case, 
id.  102. 

'  Potter  V.  Thornton,  7  Rhode  Ib.  25S.  So  a  tmrt  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
Sabbath-Bchool  library  of  a  certain  parish  u  a  valid  charity.  Fairbanks  v. 
Lampson,  99  Mass,  538. 

'  Howard  v.  American  Peace  Society,  49  Me.  288, 

*  Solan  c.  McDemot,  Law  Bep.  8  Ch.  App.  676. 

'  Sallonrtall  t.  Sanders,  11  Allen,  44.    Hm  argnment  of  the  learned  jndge. 


<  Dniry  v.  Natick,  10  Allen,  li 
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§  1194  g.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  pablio  charity  is  Tery 
thorooglilj  diBcaased  in  a  recent  case.'  The  court  here,  in  defining 
charitable  trusts  in  the  abstract,  say  it  is  a  gift  to  be  applied,  con- 
sistently  with  existing  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  persons,  eitlier  by  bringing  their  minds  and  hearts  under  the 
infiueuce  of  education  or  religion  ;  by  relieving  their  bodies  from 
disease,  suffenng,  or  constraint;  by  assistiug  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  life ;  by  erecting  or  maintainiiig  public  buildings  or 
works,  or  otherwise  lessening  the  burdeus  of  government.  It  was 
here  held  that  a  bequest  for  tlie  publication  of  books  and  papers 
and  making  addresses  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing negro  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  s  valid  charity  before 
slavery  was  abolished.  But  a  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  change  in  the  laws,  so  as  to  admit  women  to  the  elector^  fraa- 
cfaise,  is  not  a  valid  charity.  The  distinction  seems  rather  slight, 
and  to  rest  more  upon  the  present  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  objects  proposed  than  upon  any  obvious 
principle.  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  bequest  to  advance  the 
organic  change  of  the  national  governmental  constitution  would 
have  been  looked  upon  by  many  good  men  with  great  abhorrence ; 
and  the  time  may  not  be  so  remote,  as  some  might  conjecture, 
when  a  similar  change  will  have  taken  place  upon  the  other  sub- 
ject. Aa  both  these  objects  must,  at  the  date  of  the  will  and  the 
death  of  the  testator,  in  this  case,  have  been  reached,  if  at  all, 
through  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  would  induce  organic 
changes  in  the  existing  laws  and  constitutional  provisions,  we 
should  feel  compelled  to  hold  both  trusts  equally  v^lid  or  equally 
invalid.  There  are  some  reasons  which  might  fairly  be  ui^ed, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  why  an  effort  to  change  the  laws  in  regard  to 
slaveiy  was,  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  more  likely  to 
produce  offensive  conflicts  of  opinion  and  disturbing  strife  and 
commotion  of  public  quiet  than  a  similar  effort  for  what  some 

Mr.  Justice  Gz»y,  if  be  will  pardon  the  expresBion,  seems  to  be  an  effort,  as  all 
jndinal  opinions  should  be,  to  sbow  the  profession  bow  to  do  justice  according 
to  law,  and  eshibitB  nothing  of  tbe  "  bow  not  to  do  it,"  which  we  are  soriy  to  feel 
compelled  to  w>j  is  the  natural  shelter  of  the  timid  and  the  time-serting.  But 
nnlbrtunately  such  suggestions  do  not  commonlj  provs  of  any  practical  value 
towards  improveBient,  since  they  never  meet  with  any  acceptance  where  most 
needed. 

'  Jackson  e.  Phillips,  14  Allen.  099.    . 
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nov  call  tlie  emancipation  of  the  female  aez.  The  court,  vho  were 
certainl;  very  able,  sebm  to  have  had  no  difficult;  in  finding  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  and  it 
doubtlesB  exiete.  We  can  only  a&j,  that  we  cannot  see  it  ag  clearly 
as  the  court  seem  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

lUPLIED  TBC8T8. 

[*  g  1195.  Implied  tmett  are  those  reiultiog  tram  implicatiDnB  of  &ct,  or  of  Ik*. 

S  1106.   TraaU  from  de1iTei7  of  taooey,  or  other  propertj,  reTocable. 

g  1196  a.  Truats  resnltmg  fh)m  property' coming  to  one's  hand»  for  a  puipoie  which 
UU,  ot  U  illegal,  or  ii  flilly  accomplished. 

§  1190  b.  Triulee,  after  tnula  terminated,  lometiiaet  holds,  benefldftUy,  in  deiiuill 
of  hein. 

{  119T.   CoDTejaoce  without  conaideration  raitea  resulting  trost. 

j  119B.   This  in  analogy  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 

g  1199.  Kesidne  imdispoied  of  ibrma  a  reaulting  tmat 

g  1199,  note  /,  1202.   Beaulting  truats  maj  be  rebutted  by  parol. 

9  1200.  Where  truata  fail,  resulting  truat  ariaes  for  grantor,  or  his  hein. 

J  ISOl.   Trust  retnlta  in  bTor  of  party  paying  purchase-money. 

g  1201  a.  Rule  does  not  apply  to  agent,  who  pays  his  own  money,  although  directed 
to  buy  for  hia  principal. 

5  1201  b.  No  trust  results  in  faror  of  alien. 

J  1201  c,  1201  d.   Recent  American  eases. 

J  120S.   Deed  to  son  rebuts  resulting  trust,  in  &tot  of  ftther. 

S  1204.   8o  also  of  secnritiea,  taken  to  wife,  or  children. 

%  1206.   So,  loo,  of  conveyances  to  child  onprotided  for. 

g  1206.   Slight  drcumstances  defeat  the  anrriTorship  in  joint  tenant^. 

S  1207.  No  auTvlTorahip  in  commercial  purchaaea. 

j  120T  0.  Partner  not  obliged  to  eserciae  office,  fbr  benefit  of  his  partner,  after  dii- 
BtdndoD. 

g  1208.  EzecnEor  entitled  to  personalty  undisposed  of. 

g  1200.  But  Id  equity  ie  liable  for  debt  due  estate. 

S  1210.   Land  purchased  with  truat-ftmds  aKcted  with  truat 

51211.   Trustee's  acts  enure  fbr  benefit  of  c«f(tn?iutruf. 

f  1211  a.  The  same  rule  applies  to  aU  fiduciary  relations. 

§  1212.  Equity  treats  proper^  at  real  or  personal,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
persons  inleresled. 

g  1218.  So  also  in  Its  descent  or  transmission. 

g  1218  a.  Land  charged  with  payment  of  debts,  treated  as  personalty,  to  that  extent 

g  1214.  Equity  will  not  treat  property  as  conTCrted,  unleas  there  is  a  clear  intenliwi 
to  that  effect. 

g  1214  a.  What  shall  be  eridence  of  snch  intention. 

g  1216.  Equitable  liens  such  as  are  recognized  in  courts  of  equity. 
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J 1216.  Liens  arise  from  expres*  contnct,  oi  custom. 
{  1216  a.   Courb  of  eqnitj  realise  the  Uea  earlier  than  conrts  of  kw. 
9  1216  b.  Will  enforce  judgment  tieng  on  equitable  freeboldj. 
i  1216  c.    Will  accAente  the  eufbrcemeat  of  ipedatt^  lieDt. 
i  1217.  Will  enforce  liens  not  recognized  at  Uw. 
S  1218.   Vendor'i  lieni  for  pnrchase-moQej  recognixed. 
j  121Q.   Tlie  eqnitj  of  it  reals  npon  clear  grounds. 
{  1220.  Piirchasei  Tirtnally  consents  to  such  lien. 
§  1221-1222.   This  iien  derived  from  the  ciTil  law. 
§1223.  Imrhat  cssesthe  lien  is  waivedia  thecirillaw. 
S  1224.   It  seems  Teij  uncertain  when  vendor's  lien  is  gone. 
j  1226.  A<^i]owledgn]ent  of  pajmeot,  in  deed,  no  har. 
{  1226.   Taking  securitj  Ibr  money  no  waiver  of  lien, 
{  1227.   Lien  may  be  enforced  bj  those  holding  under  vendor. 
i  1228.  Lien  does  not  aftbct  bondfidt  purchasers. 
S  122S.   Creditor  tAkiog  estate,  as  security. 
§1230.   Liens  by  deposit  of  title-deed,  similar. 
§  1281.   Special  liens  create  by  Implication. 

§  12S1  a.   Covenant  to  secure  money  or  land,  creates  no  speciflc  lien. 
§  1231  e.   How  br  purcluser  of  equity  bound  to  pay  mortgage. 
(  1281  d.   The  essence  of  a  mortgage  is  a  security  for  debt. 
§  12S2.  Vendor's  lien  enforced  upon  unpaid  purchase-money. 
§  1288.   Third  parUea,  to  whom  parcbsser  agrees  to  pay  it,  have  no  lien. 
%  1288  a.   Solicitor  has  no  lieu  beyond  that  of  his  client. 

}  1288  h.   Solidtors  are  the  benefldal  owners  of  the  costs  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  party. 

1 1288  c.  Solicitor  m^  maintain  lieu  tat  fees  on  fund  in  court. 
{  1288  d.  Portions  of  encumbered  land  flnt  conveyed  hut  charged. 
§  12S4.   Joint  owners  have  an  equitable  lien  for  repajrs. 

§  1286.   Bepajre  on  house  or  mill  recoverable  at  common  law,  but  not  improvements. 
j  1286.  Equity  will  often  include  improvementt. 
j  1287.  Equity  requires  payment  fbr  beneficial  improvementa. 
$  1288.   Equity  interferes,  in  such  cues,  on  ground  of  implied  fraud. 
§12SS.   By  the  civil  law  all  meliorations  recoverable. 
§  1240.   The  civil  law  gave  a  lien  in  ftvor  of  artificers. 
§  1241.   Such  lien  recognized  here  for  repairs  on  foreign  ships. 
§  1242.  Fart-owner*  have  no  lien  upon  ship  for  outfit. 
S  1243.  Partneia  have  lien  upon  joint  property. 
§  1244.  Bow  liens  for  payment  of  debts  are  enfbrced. 

§  1245.  Distinction  between  deviae,  to  pay  debts,  and  subject,  to  payment  of  debt*. 
§1246.  What  constitute*  a  charge  for  payment  of  debts. 
§  1247.  Exceptions  stated. 

§  1247  a.   Debts  directed  to  be  paid  by  executor  a  charge  on  property  devised  to  hhn. 
§  1248.   Charge  on  land  not  shifted,  by  covenant  to  pay  it. 
§  1246  a.   This  rule  extends  to  all  encumbrances  not  created  by  the  testator. 
§  1348  h.   To  shift  the  burden  from  the  land,  the  testator  must  bind  himself  to 
creditor. 

§  1248  c.   Direction  to  pay  debts  will  not  exonerate  land,  under  Bnglish  statute. 

9  1248  d.  What  expression  of  Intention  is  sufficient. 

§  1248  &   The  American  rule  corresponds  with  the  English. 

{  1249.  Covenant  to  settle  annuity  creates  no  lien  upon  lands  generally. 
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g  1260.   Eqait;  will  enforce  ft  clum  aguDst  the  part}r  ultimatelT'  ratponjilrie. 

§  1261,   Crediton  may  in  equity  recorer  of  legmtees. 

§  1262.   Fropertj  of  coqmrations  held  in  tnut  for  crediton. 

3  1262  a.  Court  of  equity  m«y  compel  reitoration  of  mone;*impToperl7  qiidiedby 
treasurer  of  corporatiOD. 

g  1252  b.  But  caonot  eolbrce  tba  liabilittea  of  fore^  (Mrpwatioiu  agaiiut  rerident 
shareholden. 

g  1262  c.   Bnt  this  remedy  ia  good  at  to  domeidc  corpoiationi. 

§  12GS.   Creditors  of  a  partqenhip  may  purine  the  jmnt  property. 

§  1264.   The  extent  of  banker*'  lien  often  difficult  of  determination. 

§  1266.   Money  received  againtt  good  conicience  regarded  u  a  tnut. 

S  1266.   The  imperfect  remedy  at  la«  does  not  defeat  that  in  eqnl^. 

g  125T-126S.  £qulty  will  foilov  tnut  property  whererer  it  can  be  identifled,  and 
waa  received  with  notice  of  the  trust 

g  1260.  Equity  irill  fix  a  bniat  upon  land  porchased  with  tnut  money. 

S  1261.   All  in  fiduciary  relation  prohibited  from  profit  arising  ontof  tnut. 

g  1261  a,  1261  b.   Securities  purchased  with  trust  funds  belong  to  eatid  qat  tnoL 

%  1261  c.    How  tortious  trustee  made  responsible. 

g  1261  e.  ABsigneea  in  bankruptcy  liable  to  same  extent  as  volunteers. 

g  1262.   But  he  may  repudiate  them  and  pursue  the  fluids,  but  cannot  cbum  bodi. 

{  1263.   So  also  in  regard  to  other  investmeuts  by  trustees. 

g  1264.   Bnt  bonS  Jidt  sale  defeats  the  tmst,  onleiB  the  tmilae  regains  the  proper^. 

g  1266.   Party  defrauding,  trustee  for  party  defrauded. 

g  1266,   The  responsibility  of  truatees,  and  remedies  against  them. 

51297.   What  amounts  to  breach  of  trust  difflcnlt  to  determine. 

g  126S-126B  a.   Truatees  bound  to  faithful  and  diligent  adnuniatnUon. 

1260.  Not  respouuble  for  losses  caused  by  neglect  of  others. 

12&S  a.   The  rule  in  regard  to  the  inrestment  of  trust  funds,  in  tbe  En^iab  eqcuty 

g  1270.   TJnleH  he  mix  trust  money  with  his  own. 

g  1270  n.  How  far  trust  ftands  may  be  deposited  in  bank. 

g  1270  b.    Same  salject :  Caimot  depart  from  requirements  of  will. 

g  1271.   Duty  of  trustees  in  making  investments. 

g  1272.   Courts  of  equity  someUmes  require  strict  care  and  diligence. 

g  12TS.   Cestuii  que  tnut  can  only  invest  in  such  securities  u  the  court  appmre. 

g  1278  a.   Trustee  who  does  not  invest  proper^  bound  to  make  good  all  deficiencies. 

g  127S  b.    Catint  que  (nM  veiy  poor,  tmst  funds  invested  in  bank  stock. 

§  127S  c.    Trustees  eaimot  make  ceOm  qvt  tnat  party  to  paitnership,  &c. 

g  1278  d.   Married  woman,  cafui  qat  tnut,  has  no  power  to  advise  investment. 

g  12T8  e.   Trustee  can  acquire  no  interest  in  trust  f\iDd.    Statute  of  limitatloiM. 

g  1273/.  Joint  trustees,  how  Sa  jointly  responsible. 

g  1273  g.  Court  may  appoint  trustees  tmder  will,  where  none  tq^nted  by  teatatw. 

g  1271.   Trustee  not  allowed  to  invest  or  suflfer  trust  flmds  to  remain  on  peiscnal 

§  1276.  The  duty  of  ta'ustee  and  flie  mode  of  performing  it 

§  1276  a.  Trustee  in  de&olt  may  have  beneflt  of  what  has  gone  for  Qto  pevfixm- 
anee  of  the  trusL 

g  1276.  Must  follow  special  proviucou  of  tmst. 

g  1277, 1277  a.   Trustee  liable  for  interest  earned,  oc  which  ought  to  have  been. 

g  1277  6.   How  &r  one  trustee  out  act  for  all. 

g  1277  c.  Trustee  cannot  tnaka  any  profit  out  of  tnuk 
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S  1Z7T  d.  Beaponiibilit^  of  truitecB  ai  to  lifb  policy. 

S  12TT  t,   Tniiteei,  acting  on  &lBe  eTidence,  respomible. 

S  1277/.   ReaponsilHtity  of  trnitee  bj  wij  of  agency. 

S  IZTT  f .  TnutM  by  mixing  tnut  money  with  hia  ovrn  becomei  letponiible  for  it, 
vith  inteieit. 

S  12TB.  The  olgect  ii  to  keep  tnutee  tctiTe  and  fond  ufe. 

S  1279.   Soman  law  pnmied  liniilar  policy. 

j  1280.  Joint  tnutee  only  liable  for  hi*  own  actt. 

glSSOa.  JointexecuioTfofien  liable  for  the  acta  of  Mch  other. 

§  1281.  The  rule  a*  to  tnuleei  mora  just  than  that  aa  to  ez«cutora. 

S  1282.  Joint  receipt  of  money  by  trasteea. 

3  12SS.  Joint  receipt  prijKd  JacU  changes  alL 

31288  a.   One  trustee  &ctoT  for  the  whole. 

S  1284   Tnutee  who  connire*  at  the  act  of  co-trtutee,  liable. 

1 1284  a.   Redreu  agaioat  tnuteea  loat  by  acquieacettce. 

S  1284  6.   Mode  of  Inquiry  in  English  courts. 

9  1281  c.    DistinctioQ  between  public  and  prirate  tnuta. 

§  1286,  128S.  Debts  from  breach  of  tnut  treated  as  simple  cootiact. 

S  1287.   WiU  appoint  new  tnuteea  if  necestAry. 

3  1288.  WiU  reniore  tnutees  who  cannot  agree. 

S  1289.  Will  i«quire  proof  of  positive  misconduct. 

S  1289  a.  A  tmstee  fbr  himself  and  others  may  so  conduct  ai  to  jmtiPf  Bqurating 
the  fund  and  giving  part  into  the  care  of  another  trustee. 

j  1289  b.  The  court  will,  in  appointing  a  new  trustee,  hare  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  founder  and  the  interests  of  all  the  cettaU  que  traced. 

9  1289  c.  Courts  of  equity  will  carry  into  eflfect  the  orders  of  the  Divorce  Court,  aa 
to  Amds  for  the  separate  use  of  married  women. 

J  1290.   But  reformation  will  not  restore  competency. 

%  1291.   Equity  will  take  cognizance  of  matters  abroad. 

}  1292.   Unlesi  the  remedy  affects  the  realty. 

S  129S.   So  also  In  regard  to  mortgages  and  tru«t«. 

i  1294.  Fraud  in  foreign  judgments  remediable  in  equity. 

§  1296-1800.  The  role  seems  to  extend  to  all  personal  duties,  although  tba  antgeet- 
malter  be  in  a  country  strictly  foreign.] 

§  1195.  We  have  now,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  already  laid 
down,'  gone  over  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Express 
Trusts,  and  shall  next  proceed  to  tlio  consideration  of  some  of  the 
more  nsual  cases  of  Ihfued  Trusts,  including  therein  cases  of 
constructive  and  resulting  trusts.    Implied  Trusts'  may  bo  divided 

■  Anie,  §  980  to  982. 

'  Lord  Nottin^iam'i  jadgment,  in  Cook  v.  Fountain,  8  Swanat.  CSS,  contains 
X  clamfication  of  tnuta,  and  of  the  general  principles,  which  regulate  implied 
tnuts.  "Ail  trusts"  (said  he)  "are  either,  first,  express  trusts,  which  are  raised 
and  cr^aled  by  act  of  the  parties ;  or  implied  trusts,  wbich  are  raised  or  created 
by  act  or  construction  of  law.  Again  \  express  trusts  are  declared  either  hj 
word  or  wHting ;  and  these  dcctarntiona  appear,  either  by  direct  and  manifest 
proof,  or  violent  and  necessary  presumption.  These  last  are  coDmionly  called 
presDQiptiTe  trusts ;  and  that  is,  when  the  court,  upon  consideratiOD  of  all  cir- 
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into  two  general  classes :  first,  those  vhich  stand  upoD  tbe  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  parties ;  secondly,  those  which  are  inde- 
pendout  of  any  such  intention,  and  are  forced  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  party  by  operation  of  law ;  as  for  example,  in  cases  of  med- 
itated fraud,  imposition,  notice  of  an  adverse  equity,  and  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  It  has  heen  snid  to  be  a  general  rule 
that  the  law  never  implies,  and  a  court  of  equity  never  presumes, 
a  trust,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.'  Perhaps  this  is  stat^ 
ing  the  doctrine  a  litUe  too  strongly.  The  more  correct  exposition 
of  tbe  general  rule  would  seem  to  be,  timt  a  trust  is  never  presumed 
or  implied,  as  intended  by  tlie  parties,  unless,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances  together,  that  is  the  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of 
their  &cts  and  transactions. 

§  1196.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  such  implied  trusta  as  are 
founded  in  the  supposed  intention  of  the  parties.  The  most 
simple  form,  perhaps,  in  which  such  an  implied  trust  can  be  pre- 
sented, is  that  of  money,  or  other  property,  delivered  by  one  person 
to  another,  to  be  by  the  latter  paid  or  delivered  over  to  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  third  person.  In  such  a  case  (as  we  have  seen  *) 
the  party  so  receiving  the  money,  or  other  property,  holds  it  upon 
a  trust ;  a  trust  necessarily  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, in  favor  of  such  beneficiary,  although  no  express  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  to  that  effect^  But  even  here,  the 
trust  is  not,  under  all  circumstances,  absolute  ;  for  if  the  trust  is 
purely  Toluntary,  and  without  any  consideration,  and  the  benefi- 
ciary has  not  become  a  party  to  it  by  his  express  assent  after  notice 

cumstances,  presumei  there  was  s  declaratioD,  either  hy  word  or  writing,  though 
the  plain  sod  direct  proof  thereor  be  not  extant.  In  tbe  case  in  questJOD,  there 
is  DO  pretCDce  of  any  proof  that  there  was  a  trust  declared,  either  by  word  or 
io  writing;  so  the  trust,  if  there  be  any,  must  either  he  implied  by  the  Uw.  or 
presumed  hj  the  court.  There  is  one  good,  general,  and  infallible  rule,  that 
goes  to.both  these  kinds  of  trust.  It  is  such  a  general  rule  as  never  deceives; 
a  general  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception ;  and  that  is  this :  the  law  never 
implies,  the  court  never  presumes,  a  trust,  but  in  case  of  absolute  necessi^. 
The  reason  of  this  rule  is  sacred ;  for  if  the  Cbanceiy  do  once  take  liberty  to 
construe  a  trust  bj  implication  of  law,  or  to  presume  a  trust  noneceasarily,  a 
nay  is  opened  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  construe  or  presume  any  roan  in  Eng- 
land out  of  his  estate.  And  so,  at  last,  every  case  in  court  will  become  cams 
pro  amico." 

■  Cook  e.  Foantain,  3  Swsnst.  591,  692. 

*  Artie,  %  1041 ;  Com.  Dig.  Ohaneery,  4  W.  5. 

'  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect  61,  p.  307,  3d  edit. ;  Com.  Dig.  Chaneery,  4  W.  6. 
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of  it,  it  is  revocable ;  and  if  reroked,  then  the  ori^nal  trust  ia 
gone,  and  an  implied  trost  resalts  in  favor  of  the  party  who  origi- 
nally created  it.' 

§  1196  a.  Anotlier  form  in  vhich  a  resulting  trust  may  appear, 
is,  where  there  are  certain  trusts  created  either  by  will  or  deed, 
which  fail  in  whole  or  in  part ;  or  whicli  are  of  such  an  indefinite 
nature  that  courts  of  equity  will  not  carry  them  into  effect ;  or 
which  are  illegal  in  their  nature  and  character ;  or  which  are  folly 
executed,  and  yet  leave  an  unexhausted  residuum.  In  all  such 
cases,  there  will  arise  a  resulting  trust  to  the  party  creating  the 
trust,  or  to  his  heirs  and  legal  representatives,  as  the  case  may  re> 


■  Ante,  %  972,  1036  b,  1041  to  1043;  Linton  o.  H^de,  2  Mad.  94;  Priddj 
p.  Rose,  3  Meriv.  102 ;  Dearie  v.  Hall,  3  Russ.  1 ;  Loveridge  v.  Cooper,  8 
Riui.  30 ;  Page  t>.  Broom,  4  Run.  6 ;  Walwyn  t>.  CouUa,  3  MeriT,  707 ;  s.  c.  8 
Simona.  14 ;  Garrard  c.  Lord  Lauderdale,  3  Simons,  1 ;  S.  C.  2  Russ.  &  Uylne, 
451 ;  LemBD  o.  White)}',  4  Russ.  427. 

*  Stubbs  V.  SargeoD,  2  Keen,  255 ;  Ommaiiey  d.  Butcher,  1  Turn.  &  Russ 
260,  270 ;  Wool  p.  Coi,  2  Mylne  &  Craig,  684 ;  s.  c.  1  Keen,  317 ;  Cook  e. 
Hotchiiuon,  1  Keen,  42,  50;  mU,  g  979  a,  979  b,  1071,  1073.  Ilfi6,  1157, 1163. 
Id  Cook  v.  Hutchinson,  1  Keen,  42,  60,  where  a  father  made  a  deed  to  a  ion 
upon  certain  trusts  for  himself,  hia  wife,  and  her  children  bj  him,  ailer  his  de- 
cease, and  no  trust  iras  declared  of  the  surplus,  it  was  held,  that  there  iras  no  re- 
sulting trust  to  the  father ;  and  that  the  sou  took  the  surplus.  On  this  occasion, 
Lord  Langdale  said :  "  Upon  this  deed  a  qaestiou  is  made,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  resulting  trust  to  the  grantor  as  to  the  surplus,  with  respect  to  whic:b  there 
is  no  declaration  of  trust ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  that  question,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  look  carefully  to  the  language  of  the  deed  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  In  general,  where  an  estate  or  fund  is  given  in  trust  for  a 
particular  purpose,  the  remainder,  aflertbat  purpose  is  satisfied,  will  result  to  the 
grantor;  but  that  resulting  trust  may  be  rebutted  even  by  parol  evidence,  and 
certainly  cannot  take  effect,  where  a  contrary  intention,  to  be  collected  from  the 
whole  instrument,  is  indicated  by  the  grantor.  The  dbtinctions  applicable  to 
cases  of  this  kind  are  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  King  v.  Denison,  by  Lord  Eldon, 
who  adopts  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Hilt  c.  The  Bishop  of 
London.  The  conclasioa  to  which  Lord  Hardwicke  comes,  is,  that  the  question, 
whether  there  ia  or  is  not  a  resulting  trust,  must  depend  upon  the  intention  of  the 
grantor.  '  No  general  rule,'  he  observes,  '  is  to  be  laid  down,  uiJess,  where  areal 
estate  is  devised  to  be  sold  for  payments  of  debts,  and  no  more  is  said ;  there  it  is 
dearly  a  resulting  trust.  But  if  any  particular  reason  occurs  why  the  testator 
should  intend  a  beneficial  interest  to  tbe  devisee,  there  are  no  precedents  to  war- 
rant the  court  to  say,  it  shall  not  be  a  beneficial  interest.'  Let  us  consider  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  grantor  of  this  deed.  The  &ther,  being  upwards  of 
eigh^  years  of  age,  executes  a  deed,  which  recites,  that  he  was  desirous  of  set- 
tling the  property  to  which  he  was  entitled,  therein  described,  in  such  manner  as 
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[*  §  1196  b.  But  it  vas  early  held,  in  a  cobq  where  the  subject 
U  verf  extonsirelf  dtacuBeed  by  eminent  judges,  Lord  Maus&eld 
dissenting  from  the  deciBion,^  that  where  the  trusts  had  all  failed, 
by  the  decease  of  the  ceatuie  que  truatent,  and  the  grautor  wae  also 
deceased,  without  heirs,  making  a  case  for  an  escheat  to  the  crown, 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  if  tlie  legal  title  had  remained  in  the  grantor, 
a  court  of  equity  had  no  power  to  compel  the  trustee  to  convey  the 
estate  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  perfect  the  right  of  escheat.  This 
virtually,  or  rather  practically  (for  the  point  was  expressly  left 
undecided),  established  the  right  of  the  trustee  to  hold  the  land. 
In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  great  weight  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
authority  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  question  was  regarded,  by 
the  profession  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  a  long  time,  as  hanging  m 
diiiio.  But  subsequent  decisions,'  by  very  eminent  judges,  made 
from  time  to  time,  more  or  less  bearing  on  tlie  main  question, 
have  finally  established  tlie  doctrine  of  the  principal  case.  In  a 
very  late  case,"  the  subject  is  f^^in  examined.  A  testatrix 
devised  real  estate  to  her  trustee  and  his  heirs,  in  tnut 
out  of  the  rents  to  maintain  her  son,  until  he  attained  tweu^- 
one,  "  and  when  and  so  soon "  as  he  should  attain  twenty-one, 
the  testatrix  devised  it  to  him  in  fee ;  but  in  case  be  should 
die  before  attaining  twenty-one,  to  his  children,  if  any,   and  if 

to  make  a  proviiion  forbiauelf  daring  his  life,  and  for  his  wife  and  children  after 
hia  death,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  vera  thereinafter  espreased.  This  was 
the  abject  be  had  in  vien ;  this  was  hia  intention  as  expressed  in  the  instminenU 
He  proceeds  to  make  a  release  and  assignment  of  the  property  comprised  in  the 
deed,  to  his  son,  'upon  the  trusts  thereinafter  declared  concerning  the  same; '  and, 
when  he  comes  to  declare  those  trusts,  he  does  not  exhanst  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  immaterial ;  for,  after  having  carernlly 
looked  through  the  whole  of  this  deed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  considering 
the  relation  between  the  parties,  and  the  object  and  purport  of  the  instrumeni, 
that  the  father  intended  to  part  vrith  all  beneficial  interest  in  the  property,  and 
that  hemeanthissontohave  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  property  of  which  the 
trasts  are  not  expressly  declared."  See  Fowler  e.  Garlike,  1  Ruas.  &  Mflns, 
233;  post,  g  1200. 

'  [  •  Burgess  d.  Wheate,  1  William  Black.  123 ;  8.  c.  1  Eden,  Ch.  177. 

*  Fawcet  v.  Lowther,  2  Vesey,  300 ;  Middleton  d.  Spicer,  1  Br.  C.  C.  SOI ; 
Walkei-r.  Deiue,  2  Yesey,  Jr.  170;  Williams  t>.  Lord  Lonsdale,  3  Vesey,  752. 

>  Cox  o.  Parker,  22  Beavan,  168.  See  also  the  elaborate  note  of  Mr.  Eden,  1 
Eden,  Ch.  269.  See  also  Smith  p.  Spencer,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  631 ;  Peacock 
V.  Stockford,  7DeG.,M.  &G.  129i  Dunne  t).  Dunne,  7  Da  G.,  M.  4  G.  207; 
Ware  o.  Wat-on,  id.  248.] 
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not  then  to  the  defendants.  The  aon  did  attain  twenty-one  and 
died  without  iseae,  in  tiie  lifetime  of  the  teatatrix.  There  being 
no  heir,  or  next  of  kin  of  the  testatrix,  it  was  held  that  tlie  trustee 
was  entitled  to  hold  the  estate  heneficiallj.  The  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  Sir  John  Bomilly,  in  giving  judgment,  said  :  "  If  the  devise 
took  effect  at  all,  the  trustee  must  take  the  legal  estate.  Having 
taken  the  legal  estate,  there  are  no  trusts  to  perform,  and  he  is 
therefore  entitled  to  hold  tlie  property."  "  It  is  different  from  the 
case  where  the  heir  would  have  taken  the  legal  estate,  b;  reason 
of  the  estAte  of  the  trustees  having  determined  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  traats,  in  which  case  the  right  of  the  crown  [to  an  es- 
'  cheat]  would  have  taken  effect."  In  this  case  it  was  clear,  that  if 
the  son  had  survived  the  testatrix,  and  died  without  heirs,  after 
twenty-one,  the  right  of  escheat  would  have  existed,  as  the  legal 
estate  would  have  been  in  the  son,  at  bis  decease.  And  if  au  heir 
of  the  testatrix  had  survived  her,  the  trustee  would  have  held  the 
estate,  as  a  resulting  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  such  heir.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  6ame  rules  should  not  control  estates  in  this 
country  on  failure  of  heirs.] 

§  1197.  Another  common  transaction,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
presumption  of  an  implied  resulting  use  or  trust  is,  where  a  con- 
veyance  is  made  of  land  or  other  property  without  any  considera- 
tion, express  or  implied,  or  any  distinct  use  or  trust  stated.  In 
such  a  case,  the  intent  is  presumed  to  be,  that  it  shall  be  held  by 
the  grantee  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor,  as  a  resulting  trust.' 
But  if  there  be  an  express  declaration,  that  it  is  to  be  in  trust,  or 
for  the  use  of  another  person,  nothing  will  be  presumed  against 
such  a  declaration.  And  if  tliere  be  either  a  good  or  a  valuable 
consideration,  there  equity  will  immediately  nuae  a  use  or  trust 
correspondent  to  sacb  consideration,'  in  the  absence  of  any  control- 
ling declaration  or  other  circumstances. 

§  1198.  This  is  in  strict  conformity  to  tlie  rule  of  the  common 
law,  applied  to  resulting  uses,  which  indeed  were  originally  noth- 
ing but  resulting  truste.  Thus  a  feoffment,  made  without  con- 
sideration, was  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  common  law,  bald  to 
he  made  for  the  use  of  the  feoffor.^    Lord  Eacon,  after  repudiating 

■  2  Black.  Comm.  330 ;  Bae.  Abr.  (7k*  and  Ihuft  (1),  id.  Trwts  (C.)  ;  Com. 
Dig.  Chancery,  4  W.  3.  See  alio  Barg«aa  c.  Wheate,  1  Eden,  206,  207 ;  poMt, 
S  1200.  ■  Ibid. ;  pott,  §  1199. 

■  Ibid. ;  Tyjisr  v.  D^er,  2  Cox,  92,  93 ;  poat,  §  1201. 
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a  distino^oD  set  up  in  Dyer,  146  b,  assigning  tlie  origin  of  tbis 
doctrine  to  the  time  of  the  statute,  quia  emptoret,  said  :  "  The  in- 
tendment of  an  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  the  feoffment  was  made 
without  consideration,  grew  long  after  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason  :  because,  when  feoffments  were  made,  it  grew 
doubtful  whether  the  estates  wore  in  use  or  in  purchase,  because 
purchases  were  things  notorious,  and  uses  were  things  secret.  The 
Chancellor  thought  it  more  couvenient  to  put  the  purchaaer  to 
prove  his  consideration,  than  the  feoSbr  and  his  lieirs  to  prove  the 
trust ;  and  so  made  the  intendments  towards  the  use,  and  put  the 
proof  upon  tlie  purchaser."  ^  Be  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  it  ia  firmly  established  in  equity  jurisprudence  in 
matters  of  trust.  And  it  is  not  in  any  manner  afTected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds  of  29th  Charles  II.  ch.  3  ;  for 
that  statute  contains  an  express  exception  of  "  trusts  arising  by 
implication,  and  transferred  and  extinguished  by  acts  of  law."  ' 

§  1199.  Tlie  same  principle  applies  to  cases,  where  a  man  makes 
a  feoffment,  or  other  conveyance,  and  parts  with  or  limits  a  par- 
ticular estate  only,  and  leaves  the  residue  undisposed  of.  In  such 
a  case  the  residue  will  result  to  the  use  of  the  feoffor  or  grantor, 
even  though  the  feoffment  or  conveyance  be  made  for  a  considera- 
tion. For  it  is  the  intent  which  guides  the  use ;  and,  here,  the 
party  having  expressly  declared  a  particular  estate  of  the  use,  the 
presumption  is,  that  if  he  had  intended  to  part  with  the  residue, 
he  would  have  declared  that  intention  also.^  This  distiuction,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  observed  in  cases,  where  a  consideration,  although 
purely  nominal,  is  stated  in  the  deed.  If  no  uses  are  declared, 
the  grantee  will  take  the  whole  use ;  and  there  will  be  no  result- 

>  Bacon  on  Uses,  317 ;  2  FoDbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1,  uid  note  (d)  ;  id.  |  3, 
notes  (A)  (i). 

'  Co.  Litt.  290  b,  Butler's  note,  §  8;  Bac,  Abr.  jyusU  (C.)  ;  Lamplugh  r. 
Lamplugh,  IP.  wm.  112,  113;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  §  4,  note  (m)  ;  id.  ch. 
6,  §  6,  note  (^)  ;  ante,  §  972.  In  cases  taithin  tite  statute  of  29  Charlea  11.  ch. 
S,  it  is  not  necessaiT  that  the  tmst  should  be  in  writing.  It  is  suffident  if  it  is 
manirested  and  proved  by  writing,  that  is,  there  should  be  eridencc  in  writing, 
proring  that  there  was  such  a  trust.  Sugden  on  Yendora,  ch.  15 ;  §  1,  p.  613  tA 
61i(7lhedit.). 

•  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  5,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  id.  §  i,  notes  (m),  (n)  ;  id.  ch.  6, 
g  1,  note  (a)  ;  Co.  Litt.  23 ;  Shoitridgc  v.  T^mplugh,  2  Lord  Raym.  798 ;  a.  c 
7  Mod.  71 ;  Lloyd  v.  SpiUet,  2  Atk.  149,  1£0;  Fybus  t>.  MitTord,  1  Tent.  372; 
Beobow  o.  Townsend,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  506 ;  pott,  §  1202. 
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iug  ose  for  the  grantor ;  because  the  payment,  even  of  a  nominal 
consideration,  shows  an  intent,  timt  the  grantee  should  havo  some 
use ;  and  no  other  being  spQcificd,  he  must  take  the  whole  use. 
But,  where  a  particuUr  use  is  declared,  there  the  residue  of  tlie 
Qse  results  to  the  grantor ;  for  the  presumption,  that  tlie  grantor 
meant  to  part  with  the  whole  use,  is  thereby  repelled.^ 

*  Ibid.  Aj  the  doctrine  of  resulting  aiea  and  truata  i»  founded  upon  t,  mere 
iDipIication  of  law,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  parol  eTidence  ii  gen- 
erallj  admisaible  for  the  purpose  of  rebottiog  such  resulting  use  or  trust.  See  2 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb-  S,  §  3,  note  (I),  and  cases  tbere  cited ;  Jereraj  on  Eq.  Juriad. 
B,  1,  ch.  1,  §  2,  p.  86  to  94.  See  Benbon^  c.  Townacnd,  I  Hyhie  &  Keen,  fi06 ; 
pott,  §  1203;  Crippg  v.  Lea,  4  Bro.  Cb.  472.  The  kte  CAse  of  Leman  «. 
Whitney  (4  Russ.  422),  stands  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inadroisBibility  of  parol  evidence,  as  to  resulting  trusts.  A  son  had  conveyed  an 
estate  to  his  father  nomiually  as  purchaser  for  the  consideration  eiprCBBed  in  the 
deed  of  £400,  but  really  as  a  trustee,  in  order  that  the  father,  who  was  in  better 
credit  than  the  son,  might  ruse  money  upon  it  by  nay  of  mortgage  for  the  use  of 
th&.son.  The  father  died  shortly  afleroards  before  any  money  was  raised,  having 
by  his  will  made  a  general  devise  of  all  his  real  estate.  The  case  was  held  by 
Sir  John  Leach  to  be  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  that  parol  evidence  was 
not  admissible  to  prove  the  tmit.  On  this  octiasion  the  learned  judge  said : 
"  There  is  here  no  pretence  of  fraud,  uor  if  there  any  misapprehension  of  the  par- 
ties, with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  instruments.  It  wm  intended  that  theiidieF 
should,  by  legal  instruments,  appear  to  be  the  legal  owner  of  the  estate.  There 
is  here  no  ttvst  arising  or  resulting  by  the  implication  or  construction  of  law. 
The  case  of  Cripps  v.  Lee  is  the  nearest  to  this  case  in  its  circumstances.  There, 
the  estate  being  subject  to  certain  encumbrances,  the  grantor  mortgaged  the 
equity  of  redemption  by  deed  of  lease  and  release  to  two  persons  of  the  name  of 
Kogers,  as  purchasers,  for  a  consideration  stated  in  the  deed ;  the  real  intention 
of  the  parties  being,  that  the  Rogeraes  should  be  mere  trustees  for  the  grantor, 
and  should  proceed  to  aelt  the  estate,  and,  alter  paying  the  encumbrances,  should 
paj  the  surplus  money  to  the  grantor.  In  the  book  of  accounts  of  one  of  the 
Roget«es,  there  appeared  an  entry,  in  his  handwriting,  of  a  year's  interest  paid  to 
an  encnmbrancer  on  the  estate,  on  an  account  of  the  grantor,  and  other  entries 
of  the  repayment  of  that  interest  to  Rogers  by  the  grantor ;  and  there  was  also 
evidence  of  a  note  and  bond  given  by  the  Rogerses  to  a  creditor  of  the  grantor, 
in  which  they  stated  themselves  to  be  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  grantor.  Lord 
Kenyon  held,  that  this  written  evidence,  being  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
Rogbrses  were  the  actual  purchasers  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  further  evidence 
was  admissible  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  transaction.  Unfortunately  there  is  here 
no  evidence  in  writing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  father  was  the 
actnal  purchaser  of  this  estate;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that,  to  give  effect 
to  the  trust  here,  would  be  in  truth  to  repeal  the  statute  of  frauds.  Considering 
myself  bound,  therefore,  to  treat  this  case  as  a  purchase  by  the  father  from  the 
pluntiff,  there  does,  however,  ariae  an  equity  for  the  plaintiff,  which,  consistent- 
ly with  the  facta  stated  and  proved,  and  under  the  prayer  for  general  relief,  he 
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§  1200.  The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  where  the  vhole  of 
the  estate  is  convened  or  devised,  but  for  particular  objects  and 
purposes,  or  on  particular  trusts.  In  all  such  cases,  if  those  objects 
or  purposes  or  trusts,  by  accident  or  othervise  fail,  and  do  not 
take  effect ;  or,  if  tbej  are  all  accomplished,  and  do  not  ezhanst 
the  vhole  property ;  there,  a  resulting  trust  Till  arise,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grantor  or  devisor  and  his  heirs.' 

§  1201.  Upon  similar  grounds,  where  a  man  buys  land  in  the 
name  of  another,  and  pays  the  considerataon  money,  the  land  will 
generally  be  held  by  the  grantee  in  trust  for  the  person  who  so 
pays  the  consideration  money.'    This,  as  an  established  doctrine, 

u  entitled  to  cllim.  It  il  stated  and  proved  that  no  part  of  the  alleged  price  or 
coniideratiou  of  £400  was  ever  paid  by  the  iather  to  the  plaintiff;  and  tfae  plain- 
tiff, therefore,  u  vendor,  has  a  lien  on  the  estate  for  this  sam  of  £100;  and 
the  decree  most  be  accordinglj."  Ante,  §  1196  a;  Squire  c.  Harder,  1  Paige, 
494. 

■  2  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  3,  ch.fi,  g  1,  note  (a);  id.B.  2,  ch.  8,§S,note  (o)  ;  Grata 
p.  Barley,  3  F.  Will.  20,  and  Mr.  Cox's  note  (1) ;  Ripley  e.  Waterworth,  7  Vet. 
425,  435 ;  2  Powell  on  Devise*,  by  Jarman,  cb.  S,  p.  32  to  36,  and  ch.  5.  p.  77 
to  102 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  61.  p.  807  (4U)  edit.)  ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B. 
1,  ch.  1,  g  2,  p.  13 ;  id.  p.  130, 131 ;  Hobart  v.  Conntess  of  Suffolk,  2  Vera.  614 ; 
Hill  o.  Bishop  of  London,  1  Atk.  618  to  620;  Robinson  v.  Taylor,  1  Tes.  Jr. 
44 ;  e.  o.  2  Bro.  Ch.  fi89 ;  SUnfield  v.  Habergham.  10  Yes.  273 ;  Tregonwell  d. 
Sydenham,  9  Dow,  194 ;  Chitty  v.  Barker.  2  Ves.  Jr.  271 ;  ante,  §  llfiS  to  ItfiS, 
1183. 

*  Com.  Dig.  dtancery,  3  W.  S ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  S,  g  1,  note  (a) ;  S 
Wooddes.  Lect.  57,  p.  438,  439;  Co.  Litt  290  b,  Bntler's  note  (T),  g  8;  Sug- 
den  on  Vendors,  ch.  16,  §  2,  p.  616  to  620  (7th  edit.)  j  Bac  Abr.  U*et  (I)  ;  id. 
Trtut  (C)  ;  Young  r.  Peachy,  2  Atk.  256 ;  Uoyd  v.  Spillet,  2  Atk,  150,  and  Ur. 
Sanders's  note  (2)  ;  Scott  c  FenhouUet,  1  Bro.  Ch.  69,  70 ;  Lane  v.  Dighton, 
Ambler,  109,  411 ;  Finch  v.  Finch,  15  Tes.  50;  Mackreth  o.  Symmons,  16  Yes. 
350 ;  Wray  v.  Steele,  2  Y.  &  Beam.  366 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  98 ;  Boyd  v.  McLean, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  582;  Botsford  o.  Burr,  2  Johns.  Ch.  406;  Steere  D.  Steere,  5 
Johns.  Ch.  1 ;  Powell  o.  Monson  and  Brimfield  HanoActaring  Company,  3 
Mason,  862,  363 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  61,  p.  809,  806  (4th  edit.)  ;  2  Mad.  Pr. 
Ch.  97,  98,  108 ;  Jackson  v.  Moore,  6  Cowen,  706 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  .1 
ch.  1,  §  2,  p.  85  to  94.  Mr.  Sanders,  in  his  note  (2)  to  Lk>yd  v.  SpiUet,  2  Atk. 
150,  referring  to  this  same  position  as  it  is  there  lud  down  by  Lord  HardwiCke, 
remarks;  "  With  respect  to  this  position,  the  following  obserrations  occur.  If 
the  consideration  money  is  expressed  in  the  deed  to  be  paid  by  the  person,  in 
whose  name  the  conveyance  is  taken,  and  nothing  appears  in  such  conTeyanoa  to 
create  a  presmnption  that  the  pnrchase-money  belonged  to  another,  then  parol 
proof  cannot  be  admitted  after  the  death  of  the  nominal  pnrchaser,  to  prove  a 
resulting  trust ;  for  that  woald  be  contrary  to  the  statnte  of  frauds  and  perjaries. 
Kirk  r.  Webb,  Prec.  Ch.  84;  Walter  de  Chirton's  case,  id.  88;  Heron  v. 
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is  HOT  not  open  to  controTersy.  But  tbere  are  exceptions  to  it, 
which  stand  upon  peculiar  reasons  (to  be  presently  noticed),  and 
vbich  are  quite  consistent  with  the  general  doctrine.  The  clear 
result  of  all  the  cases,  without  a  single  exception,  is  (as  has  been 
well  said  by  an  eminent  judge)  that  the  trust  of  the  legal  estate, 
whether  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold ;  whether  taken  in  the 
names  of  the  purchaser  and  others  jointly,  or  in  the  name  of  others, 
without  the  purchaser ;  whether  in  one  name  or  several ;  whether 
jointly  or  successively  (nuvMMve),  results  to  the  man  who  ad- 
Tances  the  purchase-money.  This  is  a  general  proposition,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  cases;  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it. 
And  it  goes  on  a  strict  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law, 
that,  where  a  feoffment  is  made  without  consideration,  the  use  re- 
sults to  the  feoSbr.^     In  truth,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  natural  pre- 

Heron,  id.  163;  Newton  v.  Preston,  id.  108;  GaocoTiie  v,  Thuring,  1  Vera. 
S36;  Hoop«r  v.  Eyles,  2  Tern.  480;  Crop  v.  Norton,  2  Atk.  75.  But  if  the 
nominal  purch&aer,  in  his  lifetime,  gives  ft  declaration  of,  or  confcBsea  the  trust, 
tiien  it  takes  it  out  of  the  itatute.  Ambrose  n.  AmbroBC.  1  P.  Will.  322  ;  Ryall 
e.  RyaU,  1  Atk.  59,  60.  In  Lane  o.  Dighton,  Arabl.  409,  there  was  evidence  in 
Ifr.  Dighton's  handwriting,  that  the  trust  stocks  had  been  sold,  and  the  money 
laid  ODt  from  time  to  time  in  the  purchase  of  land.  So,  if  it  apoears  on  the  face 
of  the  conveyance  (whether  by  recital  or  otherwise)  that  the  purchase  was  made 
with  the  money  ofa  third  person,  that  will  create  a  trust  in  hia  favor.  Kirk  v. 
Webb,  Prec.  Ch.  84;  Deg  u.  Deg.  2  P.  Will.  414;  RyaU  d.  Ryall,  1  Atk.  69; 
Toung  V.  Peachy,  2  Atk,  2S7."  As  to  the  proper  proof  of  the  payment  of  the 
pnrdiase-money  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Haddock,  in  lus  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  in  Chancery  (vol.  2,  p.  98),  says:  "  Such  proof  may  appear,  either 
team  expressions  or  recitals  in  the  pnrchaae-deed  (see  2  Vern.  168 ;  Free  Ch. 
101;  Kirk  v.  Webb,  id.  84,  cited  I  Saunders  on  Uses,  p.  S58)  or  from  some 
memorandum  or  note  of  the  nominal  purchaser  (O'Hara  v.  O'Neal,  2  Eq.  Abr. 
745)  ;  or  from  bis  answer  to  a  bill  of  fliscovery  (Cottington  v.  Fletcher,  2  Atk. 
Ififi ;  but  see  Edwards  r.  Moore,  4  Yes.  23,  dted  1  Sand.  256)  ;  or  from  papen 
left  by  him,  and  discovered  afl^r  hia  dead  (Ryall  v.  Ryall,  Ambl.  413 ;  Lane  o. 
Digbton,  id.  409).  But,  whether,  afler  the  death  of  the  sopposed  nominal 
purchaser,  parol  proof  alone  ia  admissible  against  the  express  declaration  of  the 
deed,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  (see  1  Sand,  on  Uses,  p.  259,  and  the 
note  to  Lloyd  c.  Spillet,  2  Atk.  150 ;  Roberta  on  Frauds,  p.  99 ;  Sugd.  Vend, 
and  Purch.  S16,  617  (7th  edit.) ;  2  Sugden  on  Tendore,  p.  136,  1S7  (9th  edit.) 
although  it  seems  it  may).  See  Xiench  v.  Lench,  10  Yes.  511."  See  also  Boyd 
V.  McLean,  1  Johns.  Ch,  582,  where  the  subject  ia  very  fully  and  learnedly  dis- 
cosaed  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  hia  judgment.  See  also  Botsford  r.  Burr, 
2  Johns.  Ch.  404 ;  Peabody  o.  Tarbell,  2  Cnsh.  2SS. 

■  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Eyre,  in  Byer  v.   Dyer,  2   Cox,  92,   93;  ante.  §  1198;  2 
Sngden  on  Yendors,  cL  15,  §  2,  p.  134,  ISfi  (9th  edit.)  ;  id.  p.  615  to  617  (7di 
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sumption,  in  the  absence  of  all  rebutting  circumstances,  that  he 
who  supplies  tiie  money  means  the  purchase  to  be  for  bis  own 
benefit,  rather  than  for  that  of  another ;  and  tliat  the  conveyance 
in  the  name  of  the  latter,  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties,  for  other  collateral  purposes.  The  same 
doctrine  is  applied  to  cases  where  securities  are  taken  in  the  name 
of  another  person.  As  if  A.  takes  a  bond  in  tiie  name  of  B.,  for  a 
debt  due  to  himself,  B.  will  be  a  trustee  of  A.  for  the  money .^ 

§  1201  a.  But  the  doctrine  is  strictly  limited  to  cases  where  the 
purchase  has  been  made  in  the  name  of  one  person,  and  the  par- 
chase-money  has  been  paid  by  another.  For,  where  a  man  em- 
ploys another  person  by  parol  as  an  agent,  to  buy  an  estate  for  him, 
and  the  latter  buys  it  accordingly  in  bis  own  name,  and  no  part  of 
the  purchase-money  is  paid  by  the  principal ;  there,  if  the  agent 
denies  the  trust,  and  there  is  no  written  agreement  or  document 
establishing  it,  he  cannot,  by  a  suit  in  equity,  compel  the  agent  to 
convey  the  estate  to  him ;  for  (as  has  been  truly  said)  that  would 
be  decidedly  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  statute  of  frauds.' 

§  1201  b.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resulting 
trust  iu  favor  of  a  purchaser,  who  pays  the  money,  and  takes  the 
conveyance  ip  the  name  of  a  third  person,  which  stands  upon  a 
principle  of  public  policy,  and  that  is,  that  0010*18  of  equity  will 
never  raiae  a  resulting  trust,  where  it  would  contravene  any  statu- 
table proviaiona  founded  in  public  policy,  or  would  assist  the  par- 
ties in  evading  these  provisions.  Thus,  if  an  alien,  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  any  law  of  a  state,  prohibiting  aliens  from  holding  real 
estate,  should  purchase  land,  and  pay  the  money,  and  take  a  con- 
veyance in  the  name  of  a  tliird  person,  without  any  written  decla- 
ration of  trust,  there,  courts  of  equity  would  never  raise  or  enforce 
a  resulting  trust  in  favor  of  the  alien  purchaser,  in  fraud  of  the 
rights  of  the  state,  or  the  law  of  the  land.8 

edit.);  Piirney  i>.  Fellows,  IS  Terra.  G38;  Botoford  r.  Biur,  2  John*.  Ch.  405 
to  410. 

■  Ebrand  v.  Dancer,  2  Ch.  Cues,  26 ;  B.  c.  1  £q.  Abr.  382,  pi.  11 ;  2  AUd. 
Pr.  Ch.  101 ;  Lloyd  r.  Bead,  1  P.  Will.  607  ;  Ridar  v.  Kidder,  10  Vea.  866. 

*  Bartlett  t>.  Pickengill,  1  Eden,  615 ;  8.  c.  4  East,  577,  note ;  2  Sugden  on 
Vendors,  ch.  15,  g  2,  p.  189  (9th  edit.).  See  alio Butell o.  HntchinBOU,  1  Dick. 
44  j  Rex  c.  BoBton,  4  East,  572 ;  Crop  n.  Norton,  2  Atk.  74 ;  b.  c.  9  Mod.  233 ; 
Botafotd  V.  Burr,  2  Johns.  Ch.  405,  408  t«  410 ;  pott,  g  1206. 

'  Leggett  r.  Dubois,  6  Paige,  114.     . 
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[*  §  1201  c.  Property  purchased  by  one  under  the  direction  and 
on  behalf  of  another,  must  be  taken  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  latter,  on  repayment  of  any  money  adyanced.^  So,  too,  where 
part  of  the  money  for  the  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  land  is 
pud  by  another  than  the  grantee,  a  resulting  trust  to  that  extent 
accrues  in  favor  of  the  person  so  furnishing  a  portion  of  the  con- 
sideration.^ Bnt,  where  one  who  held  stock  in  trust  for  the  hus- 
band, transferred  it  by  his  direction  to  his  wife,  the  law  will  not 
regard  this  as  creating  a  resulting  trust  in  favor  of  the  husband, 
hut  as  beit^  presumptiyely  a  provision  for  the  wife.*  And  any  dec- 
laration by  the  grantee  of  land,  who  purchased  it  for  value,  that  he 
held  it  in  trust  for  the  grantor's  heirs,  will  create  no  trust  in  their 
favor,  for  the  reason  that  no  equity  remained  in  the  grantor.* 

§  1201  d.  Wliere  land  was  conveyed  to  the  husband,  for  which 
the  wife's  father  paid  the  couaideration  aud  declared  it  an  advance- 
ment to  the  wife,  there  viU  be  a  resulting  trust  in  her  favor,  and 
if  the  land  is  subsequently  sold,  the  price  belongs  to  the  wife,  and 
she  may  lawfully  require  her  husband  to  secure  it  to  her,  and  he 
may  lawfully  convey  his  laud  in  trust  for  that  purpose,  and  any  oral 
^reement  between  the  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to  the  same,  is 
admissible  in  evidence.*  So  where  a  corporation  pays  the  price  of 
land  conveyed  to  a  natural  person,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust 
in  favor  of  the  corporation  which  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce  in 
fovor  of  the  creditors  and  shareholders  of  such  corporation.'] 

§  1202.  But  there  are  other  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  a  re- 
sulting or  implied  trust,  even  where  the  priucipal  has  paid  the  pur- 
chase-money, as  has  been  already  intimated,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  as  the  resultiug  or  implied  trust  is,  in  such 
cases,  a  mere  matter  of  presumption,  it  may  be  rebutted  by  the 
other  circumstances  established  in  evidence,  and  even  by  parol 
proofs,  which  satisfactorily  contradict  it.^    And  resulting  or  im- 

■  Rotiiirell  p.  Deweet,  2  Black,  U.  S.  613. 

'  Kelley  v.  Jeonesa,  50  Me.  465.  Bat  a  resoldng  trust  vill  not  be  created 
ia  fitvoT  of  one  who  pnya  part  of  the  conaideradon  of  the  deed  of  l&ad  to  another, 
nnlua  it  is  some  specific  part  or  interest.  McGowau  v.  McGoiran,  14  Gray,  122 ; 
Buck  V.  Warren,  in  Dote.  '  UiU  b.  Fine  Biver  Bank,  4fi  N.  H.  900. 

*  Bennett  v.  Fulmer  49  Penn.  St.  165. 

■  Feiffer  v.  Lytbe,  58  Fenn.  St.  S86. 

'  Stratton  t>.  Dialogue,  1  G.  E.  Green,  70.] 

'  Dyer  r.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  93 ;  1  Eq.  Abr.  S,  pi.  1  to  5,  p.  880,  381 ;  Lloyd  o. 
Bead,  1  F.  Will.  607 ;  Graham  v.  Graham,  1  Tes.  Jr.  375 ;  Maddison  e.  Andrew, 
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plied  trusts  in  such  cases  may,  in  like  manner,  be  rebutted,  as 
Tell  to  part  of  the  land  as  to  part  of  tlie  interest  in  the  laud  pur- 
chased iu  tlie  name  of  another.'  Thus,  where  A.  took  a  mortgage 
in  the  name  of  B.,  declaring  that  he  intended  the  naorlgage  to  be 
'  for  B.'s  benefit,  and  that  the  principal,  after  his  own  deatli,  should 
be  B.'s ;  and  A.  received  the  interest  therefor  during  his  lifetime ; 
it  was  hold  that  the  mortgage  belonged  to  B.  after  the  death  of  A.^ 
But  a  more  common  case  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of  a  trust 
is,  where  the  purchase  may  be  fairly  deemed  to  be  made  for  anotber 
from  motires  of  natural  lore  and  affection.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
a  parent  should  purchase  in  the  name  of  a  son,  tlie  purchase  would 
be  deemed,  ^ri'md  facie,  as  intended  as  an  adyancement;  so  as  to 
rebut  the  presumption  of  a  resulting  trust  for  the  parent.'  But  this 
presumption,  that  it  is  an  advancement,  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence 
manifesting  a  clear  intention,  that  the  son  shall  take  as  a  trustee.* 
§  1203.  The  moral  obligation  of  a  parent  to  provide  for  his 
children  is  the  foundation  of  this  exception,  or  rather  of  this  re- 
butter of  a  presumption  ;  since  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  reason- 
able in  the  highest  degree,  to  presume,  that  a  parent,  by  purchas- 
ing in  tlie  name  of  a  child,  means  a  benefit  for  the  latter,  in 
discharge  of  this  moral  obligation,  and  also  as  a  token  of  parental 
affection.  This  presumption  iu  favor  of  the  child,  being  thus 
founded  in  natural  affection,  and  moral  obligation,  ought  not  to  be 
frittered  away  by  nice  refinements.^  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  Be 
lamented,  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  any 
sort  of  evidence  of  a  merely  circumstantial  nature.* 

1  Ves.  57,  61 ;  Co.  Litt.  290  6,  Butier's  note  (1).  §  8 ;  Ryall  p.  Ryall,  1  Atk. 
69 ;  S.  C.  Ambler,  413 ;  Boteford  v.  Burr,  2  Jolina.  Ch.  405 ;  Bojd  n.  McLean, 
IJghDS.  Ch.  582;  Bartlett  v.  Pickeragill,  1  Eden,  516;  Lench  n.  Lench,  10 
Ve».  517  ;  Siigden  on  Vendore,  ob.  15,  §  2,  p.  615  to  628  (7th  edit.)  ;  Com. 
Dig.  Chaneay,  4  W.  4 ;  B«nbow  v.  Townwnd,  1  Mybie  &  Keen,  506 ;  Cook  v. 
HulchtDSOD,  1  Keen,  42,  50,  51. 

>  Lane  v.  Digbton,  Ambler,  409 ;  Lloyd  v.  Spillet,  2  Atk.  160 ;  Benbow  v. 
Towniend,  1  Myloe  &  Keen,  606;  ante,  g  1199. 

'  Benbow  V.  Townsend,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  n06;  ante,  S  1199. 

'  Sidmonth  v.  Sidmouth,  2  Beavan,  447. 

*  Ibid. ;  Seairin  o.  Seawio,  1  Y.  &  Coll.  New  R.  65. 

»  Finch  p.  Finch,  15  Ves.  60 ;  Dyer  v.  Dyer.  2  Cox,  9S,  94 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq. 
B.  2,  ch.  6,  S  2,  and  notes  (d),  (t) ;  Lord  Gray  P.  Lady  Gray,  1  Eq.  Abr.  381, 
pL  6;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurigd.  B.  1,  oh.  1,  §  2,  p.  88  to  90;  Com.  Dig.  Chanetiy, 
4W.  4. 

*  Lord  Ch.  Justice  Eyre,  in  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  92,  haa  diacnsaed  this  mal- 
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§  1204.  The  same  doctrine  applies  to  the  case  of  securities 
taken  in  the  name  of  a  child.  The  presumption  is,  that  it  is  in- 
ter with  great  sbilitj.  "  It  is  ibe  eBtablished  doctrine,"  said  he,  "  of  a  coart  of 
eqnit;,  that  thia  regolting  truat  to»y  be  rebntted  by  circonutanceB  in  evidence. 
The  caaea  go  one  itep  fuitber,  and  prove,  that  ihe  circumBUuice  of  one  or  more 
nominees  being  a  child  at  children  of  the  purchaser,  it  is  to  operate  by  rebutting 
the  resulting  trast.  And  it  has  been  determined  in  so  many  caaea,  that  the  nomi- 
nee, being  a  child,  shall  have  such  operation,  as  a  circumstance  of  evidence,  that 
ire  ahould  be  diaturbing  landmarks,  if  we  suffered  either  of  these  pTopositions  to 
be  called  iu  question  ;  namely,  that  such  circumstances  shall  rebut  the  resulting 
tmst,  and  that  it  shall  so  do,  as  a  circumstance  of  evidence.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  more  simple  doctrine,  if  the  children  hod  been  considered  as  pur- 
chaaers  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Natural  love  and  affection  raised  a  use  at  ■ 
common  law ;  surely,  then,  it  will  rebut  a  trust  resulting  to  the  father.  Tfa'ia  way 
of  considering  it  would  have  shut  out  all  the  circumstances  of  evidence,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  many  of  the  cases,  and  would  have  prevented  some 
very  nice  distinctions,  and  not  very  easy  to  be  understood.  Considering  it  as  a 
arcumstanoc  of  evidence,  there  muat  be,  of  course,  evidence  admitted  on  the  other 
aide.  Thns,  it  was  resolved  into  a  question  of  intent,  which  was  getting  into  a 
very  wide  sea,  without  very  certain  guides.  In  the  moat  simple  case  of  all,  which 
is  that  of  a  father  purchasing  in  the  name  of  his  son,  it  is  aaid  that  thia  shows 
the  father  intended  an  advancement,  and,  therefore,  the  resulting  trust  is  rebutted. 
But  then  a  drcumstance  is  added  to  this,  namely,  that  Ihe  son  happened  to  be 
provided  for ;  then  the  qaestion  b,  J>id  the  father  intend  to  advance  a  son  already 
provided  for  P  Lord  Nottingham  could  not  get  over  thia ;  and  he  ruled  that,  in 
such  a  case,  the  resulting  truat  was  not  rebutted ;  and  in  Pole  c.  Pole,  in  Vesey, 
Lord  Hardwicke  thought  so  too.  And  yet  the  rule  in  a  court  of  equity,  as  recog- 
nixed  iu  other  cases,  is,  that  the  father  is  the  only  judge  as  to  the  question  of  a 
son's  provision.  That  distinction,  therefore,  of  the  son  being  provided  for,  or  not, 
is  not  very  solidly  taken,  or  uniformly  adhered  to.  It  is  then  said,  that  a  purchase 
in  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  pn'md  /octe  advancement ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult 
to  put  it  in  any  way.  In  some  of  the  cases  some  circumstances  have  appeared, 
which  go  pretty  much  against  that  presumption;  as,  where  the  father  has  entered, 
and  kept  possession,  and  taken  the  rents ;  or  where  he  haa  earrendered  or  devised 
the  estate ',  or  where  the  son  haa  given  receipts  in  the  name  of  Uie  father.  The 
answer  given  is,  that  the  father  took  the  rents,  as  guardian  of  his  son.  Now, 
would  the  court  sustain  a  bill  by  the  son  against  the  father  for  Utese  rents  P  I 
should  think  it  pretty  difficult  to  succeed  in  such  a  bill.  As  to  the  surrender  and 
devise,  it  is  answered,  that  these  are  subsequent  atria ;  whereas  the  intention  of 
the  father,  in  taking  the  purchase  in  the  son's  name,  must  be  proved  by  concomi- 
tent  acta ;  yet  these  are  pretty  strong  acts  of  ownership,  and  assert  the  right  and 
coincide  with  the  possession  and  enjoyment.  As  to  the  son's  giving  receipts  in 
the  name  of  the  &ther,  it  is  said,  that  the  son,  being  under  age,  he  could  notgive 
receipts  in  any  other  manner.  But  I  own  this  reasoning  does  not  satisfy  me.  In 
the  more  complicated  cases,  where  the  life  of  the  son  ia  one  of  the  lives  to  take 
in  succession,  other  distinctions  are  taken.  If  the  custom  of  the  manor  be,  that 
the  first  taken  might  surrender  the  whofc  lease,  that  shall  make  the  other  leasees 
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tended  as  an  advancemoat,  unless  the  contrarj  is  established  in 
evidence.'  And  the  like  preBumption  exists  la  tlie  case  of  a  pur- 
chase of  a  liuBband  in  the  name  of  his  vife,  and  of  securities 
taken  in  her  name.^  Indeed,  the  presumption  ia  stronger  in  the 
case  of  a  wife  than  of  a  child ;  for  she  cannot,  at  law,  be  the 
trustee  of  her  husband.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
joint  purchase  by  the  husband,  in  the  name  of  himself,  hia  wife, 
and  his  daughters ;  and  it  will  be  presumed  an  advancement  and 
provision  for  the  wife  and  his  daugliter;  and  the  husband  and 
wife  will  be  held  to  take  one  moiety  by  entireties,  and  tlie  daugh- 
ter to  take  the  other  moiety.* 

§  1205.  Hence,  also,  it  is,  that  where  a  purchase  is  made  by  a 
father  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  aud  of  a  child,  unprovided 
for  (whatever  may  be  the  case,  as  to  a  child  otherwise  provided 
for),  if  the  father  dies,  the  child  will  hold  the  estate,  and  have 
the  benefit  thereof  by  survivorship  against  the  heir-at-law  of  the 
father,  and  against  all  volunteers,  claiming  under  the  father,  and 
also  against  purchasers  from  him  with  noUce.*    So,  where  a  father 

trustees  Tor  him.  But  this  custom  operates  on  the  legsl  estate,  not  on  the  equi- 
table interest ;  and  therefore,  this  is  not  a  very  Bolid  argument.  When  the  lessees 
are  to  tale  miccarice,  it  ia  said,  that,  as  the  father  cannot  take  the  whole  in  his 
own  name,  but  must  insert  other  namee  in  tbe  lease,  then  the  children  shall  be 
trastees  forthe  father.  And,  to  be  sure,  if  the  circumstance  of  a  ch3d  being  the 
nominee  is  not  decisive  tho  other  way,  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  this  ob- 
serration.  There  maj  be  manj  prudential  reasons  for  putting  in  the  life  of  ft 
child  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  person.  And  if  in  tbftt  case,  it  is  to  be 
collected  from  circumstances,  whether  an  advancement  was  meant,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  such  as  will  support  that  idea.  To  be  sure,  taking  the  estate  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  wbidi  the  father  might  have  taken  in  his  own,  aSbrds  a  strong 
argument  of  such  an  intent.  But,  where  the  estate  must  necessarilj  be  taken  to 
him  in  succession,  the  inference  is  very  different.  These  are  the  difficulties  which 
occur  from  considering  the  purchase  in  the  son's  name,  as  a  circumstance  of  evi- 
dence only.  Now,  if  it  were  once  laid  down,  that  the  son  was  to  be  taken  as  & 
purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  all  these  matters  of  presumption  would  be 
avoided."  Tbe  cases  are  also  fnlly  collected  in  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1, 
§  2,  p.  89  to  93.     See  Cook  c.  Hutchinson,  1  Keen,  42,  50. 

■  Ebrand  n.  Dancer,  2  Cb.  Caa.  26 ;  s.  c.  1  Eq.  Abr.  S82,  pi.  11 ;  Lloyd  o. 
Read,  1  P.  Will.  607 ;  Rider  v.  Kidder,  10  Vea.  366 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  101 ; 
Scawin  e.  Scawin,  1  Younge  &  Coll.  New  R.  6S. 

'  See  Whitten  v.  Whitten,  3  Cush.  19*. 

•  2Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  6.  §  3;  Back  v.  Andrew,  2  Vem.  120;  Cook  o. 
Hutchinson,  1  Keen,  42,  50. 

*  3  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  5,  §  2,  notS  (d).    Mr.  Atherley,  in  his  Treatiae  on 
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transferred  stock  from  his  own  name  into  the  joint  names  of  hia 
son,  and  of  a  person  whom  the  father  and  son  employed  as  their 
banker  to  receive  dividends,  and  the  father  told  the  banker  to 
carry  the  dividends,  as  tliey  were  received,  to  the  son's  account ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  received  and  enjoyed  by  the  son  during 
his  Mher'a  hfetime ;  it  was  held,  that  the  transfer  created  au 
executive  trust  for  the  son,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  entitled 
to  the  stock.' 

§  1206.  In  the  case  of  joint  purchases,  made  by  two  persons, 
who  advance  and  pay  the  purchase-money  in  equal  proportions 
and  take  a  conveyance  to  them  and  their  heirs,  it  constitutes  a 
joint  tenancy,  that  ia,  a  purchase  by  them  jointly  of  the  chance  of 
survivorship ;  and  of  course  the  aurvivor  will  take  the  whole 
estate.  Tliis  is  the  rule  at  law;  and  it  prevails  also  in  equity 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  for  unleaa  there  are  controlling 
circumstances,  equity  followa  the  law.^  But,  wherever  such  cir- 
cumstances occur,  courts  of  equity  will  lay  hold  of  them  to  pre- 
vent a  survivorship,  and  create  a  trust ;  for  joint  tenancy  is  not 
favored  in  equity.^  Thus,  if  a  joint  purchase  is  made  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  other  pays  or  secures  his  share 
of  the  purchase-money,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  share  As  a  re- 
sulting trust.*  So,  if  two  persons  advance  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  mortgage,  and  take  a  mortgage  to  them  jointly,  and 

Uarriage  SeUlemenU,  ch.  33,  p  473  to  484,  and  Mr.  Sngden,  in  his  Traatisu  on 
Vendors  and  Furchuen,  ch.  15,  S  1,  2,  p.  607  to  626  (7tb  edit.),  have  exaroincd 
diis  wbole  subject  with  great  care  and  ability ;  and  the  learned  reader  is  referred 
to  tbese  works  tbr  a  full  statement  of  the  dottrines  and  the  casea.  See  also 
2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  99,  100. 

■  Crabb  c.  Crabb,  1  Mylne  &  Keea,  Sll ;  ante,  S  1U9,  1202. 

'  Lake  r.  GibBon.  1  £q.  Abridg.  p.  290,  A,  pi.  3 ;  Mojse  v.  Gales,  2  Vera. 
885 ;  2  Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  2.  ch.  4,  g  2,  note  (y)  ;  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  17,  §  1, 
p.  607  to  615  (7tb  edit.)  ;  2  Sugdeo  on  Vendors,  cb.  15,  g  1,  p.  127  to  132  (9lh 
edit.)  ;  Rigdon  c.  Vallier,  3  Ves.  258 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  102.  Sec  also  Caines  p. 
Lessee  of  Grant,  5  Binn.  119. 

•  Ibid. ;  Part«ricbe  p.  Powlet,  I  West,  7 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  eh.  1, 
i  2,  p.  86;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  102. 

'  Wray  t>.  Steele,  2  Ves.  &  B.  888 ;  Buck  «.  Swasey,  35  Mune,  49.  Under 
tbe  English  Registry  Acta  in  casea  of  a  joint  purchase  of  a  ship  by  two  persons, 
and  the  bill  of  sale  taken  in  the  name  of  one,  no  trust  would  arise  in  favor  of  the 
other.  Ei  parte  Houghton,  17  Ves.  251;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  101,  102;  Ex  parte 
Yallop,  15  Ves.  60;  Abbott  on  Shipp.  Pt.  1,  ch.  3,  p.  33  to  35 ;  2  Sugden  on 
Vendors,  ch.  36,  §  2,  p.  139,  140  (9lh  edit.). 
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one  of  them  dies,  the  survlTor  ehsll  not  have  the  vliole  money 
due  on  the  mortgage,  but  the  representative  of  the  deceased  party 
ehall  hare  hie  proportion  as  a  trust ;  for  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action,  as  a  loan  of  money,  repels  tlie  presumption  of  an  intention 
to  hold  the  mortgage  as  a  joint  tenancy.^  So,  if  two  perBona  jointly 
purchase  an  estate,  and  pay  unequal  proportions  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  take  tlie  conveyance  in  their  joint  names,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  either  of  them  there  will  be  no  survivorship ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  that  they  have  paid  the  money  in  un- 
equal proportions  excludes  any  presumption  that  they  intended 
to  bargun  for  the  cliance  of  survivorship.^  They  are,  therefore, 
deemed  to  purchase,  as  in  the  nature  of  partners,  and  to  intend 

1  Petty  p.  Styward,  1  Ch.  SI  [57]  ;  a.  c.  1  Eq.  Abridg.  290,  pi.  1 ;  2  Fonbl. 
Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  4.  §  4,  note  (y) ;  Eigdon  v.  Vsllier,  2  Ve».  258 ;  a.  c.  8  Atk. 
731;  2FowelloD]liort£.  eTl.byCoveutiy&Baod,  andnotea;  Baudkll  p.  Fliil- 
lipi,  3  Muon,  S78. 

■  Mr.  Vesey,  in  his  note  (b)  to  Jackson  n.  Jackson,  9  Tes.  697,  696,  doabu 
the  soundness  of  thedistinution  betireeu  an  equality  and  anineqaality  of  advances 
in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  by  joint  purchasers,  as  leading  to  a  different  conda- 
sionaa  totherightof  survivonhip.  "  If,"  says  he,  "the  advance  of  consideratioB 
generally  will  not  pervent  the  legal  right,  the  mere  inequality  of  proportion  which 
may  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  relative  value  of  the  lives,  ought  not  to  have 
that  effect."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sugden  thinks  the  distinction  satisfactory 
and  well  founded.  "  Where,"  says  he,  "the  parties  advance  the  money  equally, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  they  purchased  with  the  view  to  the  benefit  of 
surrivorstiip.  But,  where  the  money  is  advanced  in  unequal  proportions,  and  no 
express  intention  appears  to  benefit  the  one  advancing  the  smaller  proportion,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  no  such  intention  existed.  The  inequality  of  propoitiou 
can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  relative  value  of  the  lives;  because  neither  of 
the  parties  can  be  supposed  not  to  know  that  the  other  may,  inunediately  after 
the  purchase,  compel  a  legal  partition  of  the  estate,  or  may  sever  the  joint  ten- 
ancy by  a  clandestine  act."  Sngden  on  Vendors,  ch.  16,  §  1,  p.  607,  note  I.  (7tli 
edit.)  ;  S.  P.  and  note;  2  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  16,  g  1,  p.  127,  126,  note  I. 
(9th  edit.).  There  is  much  force  in  theea  observations  of  the  latter  learned  au- 
thor. But  the  real  ground  of  the  distinction  probably  is,  that  joint  tenan^  is  not 
favored  in  equity ;  that,  where  there  is  nothing  demonstrating  an  ^kparent  intent 
to  vary  the  rule  of  law,  it  must  prevail ;  so  that  in  cases  of  equal  advances  do 
snch  intent  is  apparent.  But  that,  where  the  advances  are  unequal,  there  is  nolli- 
ing  in  the  transaction  necessarily  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  meMi 
to  follow  the  rule  of  law;  and  then  a  court  of  equity  is  not  bound  to  presume 
any  intention  to  follow  it ;  sini^  it  may  work  an  Inequality  in  point  of  right  and 
justice.  In  other  words,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  adopt  a  rule  of  law  which 
has  no  foundation  in  general  justice  or  convenience,  unless  it  is  compelled  to  do 
BO  by  the  absence  of  all  circunistanceB  whidi  will  enable  it  to  control  it.  See 
ante,  S  ^^01. 
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to  hold  the  estate  in  proportion  to  the  sums  which  each  has 
advanced.' 

§  1207.  The  same  rule  is  umformly  applied  to  joint  purchasers 
in  the  waj  of  trade,  and  for  the  purposes  of  partnership,  and  for 
other  commercial  tranBactions,  bj  analogj  to,  and  in  expansion 
and  furtherance  of,  the  great  maxim  of  the  common  law :  "  Jus 
accreacendi  inter  mercatores  pro  beneficio  commercii  locum  non 
habet"  '  In  cases,  therefore,  where  real  estate  is  purchased  for 
partnership  purposes,  and  on  partnership  account,  it  is  wholly  im- 
material in  the  view  of  a  court  of  equity,  in  whose  name  or  names 
the  purchase  is  made,  and  the  conveyance  fa  taken  ;  whether  in 
the  name  of  one  partner,  or  of  all  the  partners,  whether  in  the 
name  of  a  stranger  alone,  or  of  a  stranger  jointly  with  one  partner. 
In  all  these  cases,  let  the  legal  title  be  Tested  in  whom  it  may,  it  is 
in  equity  deemed  partnership  property,  not  subject  to  survivorship ; 
and  the  partners  are  deemed  the  ceatuis  que  trutt  thereof.*  A  court 
of  law  may,  nay  must,  in  general,  view  it  only  according  to  the 
^tate  of  the  legal  title.  And  if  the  legal  title  is  vested  in  one 
partner,  or  in  a  stranger,  a  bond  fide  purchaser  of  real  estate  from 
him,  having  no  notice,  either  express  or  constructive,  of  its  being 
partnership  property,  will  be  entitled  to  hold  it  free  from  any  claim 
of  the  partnership.*  Bnt  if  he  has  such  notice,  then  in  equity  he 
is  clearly  bound  by  the  trust ;  and  he  takes  it  oum  onere,  exactly 
like  every  other  purchaser  of  a  trust  estate.'' 

'  I^ke  e.  GibaoD,  1  Eq.  Abridg.  290,  A.  pi.  3 ;  Rigden  r.  VaUier,  2  Tea. 
25S ;  Cainei  e.  Grant's  Leaaes,  5  Biun.  119.  But  see  2  Sugden  on  Vendors,  p. 
ISl  to  135 ;  id.  139  (9th  edit.)  ;  the  case  of  joint  purchasers,  where  one  pays  all 
the  money ;  ante,  §  MG. 

'  Co.  Litt.  182  a ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  oh.  4,  §  2.  and  note  (ft) ;  Lake  v.  Crad- 
dock,  S  P.  Will.  158 ;  Jickaon  o.  JacksOa,  9  Tes.  691,  593,  597. 

'  Bell  v.  Phyn,  7  Ves.  453 ;  Ripley  w.  Waterworth,  7  Ves.  425.  435 ;  Town- 
send  V.  Devaynu,  Montague  on  Partn.  97,  in  note ;  Balmain  e.  Shore,  9  Yes. 
500;  Laie  v.  Craddock,  3  P.  Will,  158;  s.  c.  Sugdeo  on  Vendors,  eh.  15,  p. 
607  to  614  (7lh  edit.)  ;  Jackaon  v.  Jackson,  9  Ves.  591,  593,  594,  597 ;  Selkrig 
t>.  Daviei,  2  Dow,  281 ;  Collyer  on  Fartn.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  art.  4,  p.  68  to  70 ; 
Hoxie  V.  CajT,  1  Sumner,  182  to  186 ;  ante,  §  674, 67S ;  Fawcett  e.  Whitehouse, 
1  Rush.  &  Mjlne,  1S2. 

*  Ibid. 

'  Ibid. ;  and  especially  Hoxie  o.  Carr,  1  Summer,  1S2,  183.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  (onfe,  §  674)  that  such  real  estate,  belonging  to  a  partnership,  is  gen- 
lirslly,  if  not  universsUy,  treated  ba  peraonal  property  of  the  partnership.  Ante, 
S675;  poll.  S  1243,  1253. 
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§  120T  a.  Btit  although,  generally  speaking,  whatever  is  por- 
cliaaed  with  partnership  property,  to  be  used  for  partnership  pur- 
poses, is  thus  treated  ss  a  trust  for  the  partnership,  iu  whosever 
name  the  purchase  may  be  made ;  yet  there  may  be  cases  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  purchased,  the  partner  in  whose  name 
it  is  purchased,  may,  upon  a  disBolution  of  the  partnership,  be  en- 
titled to  hold  it  as  its  own,  so  that  it  will  be  trust  property  tub 
tnodo  only.  Thus,  for  example,  an  office  may  be  purchased,  or  a 
license  be  obtained'  iu  the  name  of  a  partner  out  of  the  partne^ 
ship  funds  (as  for  example,  a  stockbroker's  license,  or  the  office 
of  a  clerk  in  court),*to  be  used  during  the  continuance  of  the 
partnership  for  partnership  purposes,  by  the  person  obtaining  the 
same.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership, such  partner  is  to  hold  the  same,  and  act  as  a  stockbroker, 
or  clerk  in  court,  performing  all  the  duties  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  partners.^ 

§  1208.  Another  illustratiou  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  and  re- 
sulting trusts  arises  from  the  appointment  of  an  executor  of  a  last 
will  and  testament.  In  cases  of  such  an  appointment  the  executor  is 
entitled,  both  at  law  and  in  equity  (for  in  this  respect  equity  follows 
the  law),  to  the  whole  surplus  of  the  personal  estate,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  debte  and  charges,  for  his  own  benefit,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  testator.^  The  inclination  of  courts 
of  equity  has  been  strongly  evinced  to  lay  hold  of  any  circum- 
stances which  may  rebut  the  presumption  of  such  a  gift  to  the 
executor ;  and  some  very  nice,  and  curious  distinctions  have  been 
taken  in  England,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  rule.  In  America,  the  surplus  is  by  law  universally  dis- 
tributable among  the  next  of  kin,  in  the  absence  of  all  contrary 
expressions  of  intention  by  the  teatator ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  scarce!; 
necessary  to  present  these  distinctions  at  lai^.  In  general  it  ma; 
be  stated,  that,  at  law,  the  appointment  of  an  executor  vests  in  him 
all  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator ;  and  the  surplus,  a^er  the 
payment  of  alt  debts,  will  belong  to  liim.  But,  in  equity,  if  it  can 
be  collected  from  any  circumstance  or  expression  iu  tlie  will,  that 
the  testator  intended  his  executor  to  have  only  the  office  and  not 
the  beneficial  interest,  such  intention  wUl  receive  efiect,  and  the 

>  Clarke  v.  Bicbard*,  1  Yoang«  &  CoU.  351,  364,  365. 
■  3  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  63  to  80 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  3,  §  5,  note  (it) ;  Jem; 
OD  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  g  2,  p.  122  to  129. 
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executor  vill  be  deemed  a  trustee  for  those  on  whom  the  law  would 
have  cast  the  surplus,  in  cases  of  a  complete  intestacy.^ 

■  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  5,  §  3,  note  (I)  ;  ante,  g  1065 ;  3  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  83, 
84.  Mr.  Fonbtanque  ha«  collected  most  of  tbe  distinctions  on  this  subject  in  bU 
learned  note  (it)  above  referred  to.  The  following  extract  is  mode  from  tbat 
note,  BB  eveiy  way  useful  to  students.  "  Tbe  cases,"  says  he,  "upon  the  subject 
are  numerous,  and  not  easily  reconcilable.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  extract 
the  several  rules  which  bave  governed  their  decision.  1,  As  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
executor  from  the  residue  is  to  be  referred  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor, that  he  should  not  take  it  beneGcLally,  an  express  declaration,  that  he  should 
take  as  trustee,  will  of  courae  exclude  him.  Fring  v.  Fring,  2  Yem.  99 ;  Gray- 
don  V.  Hicks.  2  Atk.  18  ^  Wheeler  «.  Sheers,  Moselojt,  288,  SOI ;  Dean  v.  Daiton, 
2  Brfl.  Ch.  634 ;  Bennet  ».  Bachelor,  3  Bro,  Ch.  28 ;  1  Yea.  Jr.  63 ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  one  executor  as  a  trustee  will  consequently  exclude  his  co^ecutor; 
White  D.  Evans,  4  Yes.  21,  unless  there  be  evidence  of  a  contrary  intention; 
Willianu  D.  Jones,  10  Yes.  77 ;  Pratt  n.SUdden,  14  Yes.  193;  Dawson  d.  Clark, 
15  Yes.  416 ;  and  see  Dalton  v.  Dean,  to  show,  that  a  direction  to  reimburse  tbe 
executors  their  expenses  is  sufficient  to  exclude  them.  2  Bro.  631.  2.  Where 
the  testator  appean  to  have  iutended  by  his  will  to  make  an  express  disposition 
of  the  residue,  btit  Ijy  some  accident  or  omission  such  disposition  is  not  perfected 
at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  as,  where  tbe  will  contains  a  residuaiy  clause,  but  the 
name  of  the  residuary  legatee  is  not  inserted,  the  executor  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  residue.  Bp.  of  Cloj-ne  v.  Young,  2  Yes.  91  ;  Lord  North  o.  Pardon,  2  Yes. 
495;  Homsby  0.  Finch,  2  Yes.  Jr.  78;  Oldham  v.  Carleton,  2  Cox,  400.  3. 
Where  the  testator  has  by  his  will  disposed  of  the.  residue  of  bis  property,  but,  by 
the  death  of  tbe  residuary  legatee,  iu  tbe  lifetime  of  the  testator,  it  is  undisposed 
of  at  the  time  of  tbe  testator's  death.  Nichols  v.  Crisp,  Amb.  769 ;  Bennet  o. 
Bachelor,  3  Bro.  Ob.  26.  4.  The  next  class  of  cases  in  which  an  executor  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  residue,  is,  where  the  testator  has  given  him  a  legacy  ex- 
pressly for  his  care  and  trouble,  which,  as  observed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Bp. 
of  Cloyue  v.  Yonng,  2  Yes.  97,  is  a  very  strong  case  for  a  resulting  trust,  not  on 
tbe  foot  of  giving  all  and  some,  but  that  it  was  evidence  that  the  test.\tor  meant 
him,  as  a  trustee  for  some  other,  for  whom  tbe  care  and  trouble  should  be,  as  it 
eonld  not  be  for  himself.  Foster  r.  Mont,  1  Yem.  473 ;  RachGeld  v.  Careless,  2 
P.  Will.  197  ;  Cordel  v.  Koden;  2  Yem.  148 ;  Newstead  n.  Johnstone,  2  Atk.  46. 
5.  Though  the  objection  to  the  executor's  taking  part  and  all  has  been  thought  a 
very  weak  and  insufficient  ground  for  excluding  him  from  the  residue,  as  the  tes- 
tator might  intend  the  particular  legacy  to  him  in  case  of  the  personal  estate  fall- 
ing short,  yet  it  has  been  allowed  to  prevail ;  and  it  is  now  a  settled  rule  iu  equity, 
that,  if  a  sole  executor  has  a  legacy  generally  and  absolutely  given  to  bim  (for 
if  given  under  certain  limitations,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  it  will  not 
exclude),  be  shall  be  excluded  from  the  residue.  Cook  v.  Walker,  cited  2  Yern. 
676 ;  Joslin  e.  BrewiU,  Bunb.  112 ;  Davers  p.  Dewes,  3  P.  Will.  40 ;  Farrington 
V.  Knightly,  1  P.  Will.  644 ;  Vochell  p.  Jeffries,  Free.  Ch.  170 ;  Petit  e.  Smith, 
I  P.  Will.  7.  Nor  will  tbe  drcumstance  of  the  legacy  being  specific  be  sufficient 
to  entitle  him.  Bandall  v.  Bookey,  2  Yem.  425 ;  Southcot  v.  Watson,  3  Atb. 
229 ;  Martin  t>.  Bebow,  I  Bro.  Ch.  154 ;  Nesbit  o.  Murray,  6  Ves.  149.    Nor 
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§  1209.  la  like  manner,  at  law,  a  testator,  by  the  appointment 
of  his  debtor  to  be  his  esecutor,  eztiD{i;uiBheB  his  debt,  and  it  can- 
will  the  testator's  having  bequeathed  legacies  to  his  next  of  kin  vary  the  rule. 
Bayley  v.  Ponell,  2  Tern.  361 ;  Wheeler  v.  Sheers,  Mosetey,  288 ;  Andrew  e. 
Clark,  2  Vet.  162 ;  KeDDedy  v.  Sutinsby,  E.  1755,  stated  in  a  note,  1  Vea.  Jr. 
66 ;  Tor  the  rule  is  founded  rather  on  a  presuinption  of  intent  to  exdnde  the 
executor,  than  to  create  a  trust  for  his  next  of  kin ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be 
no  next  of  kin,  a  trust  shall  result  for  the  crown ;  Middleton  v.  Spicer,  1  Bro. 
Ch.  201.  6.  Where  the  testator  appears  to  have  intended  to  dispose  of  anjr  part 
of  his  personal  estat« ;  Urquhart  v.  King,  7  Vet.  225.  7.  Whcn^  the  reaidne  is 
given  to  the  executors,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  one  of  the  executors  dies, 
whereby  his  ehare  lapses,  the  next  of  kin,  and  not  the  surviving  executors,  shall 
have  the  lapsed  share ;  Page  u.  Page,  2  P.  Will.  489 ;  1  Ves.  Jr.  66,  512.  With 
respect  to  co-executors,  they  aie  clearly  within  the  first  three  stated  grounds,  on 
which  a  sole  executor  shall  be  excluded  from  the  residue.  And  as  to  the  fbnrtb 
ground  of  excLuaion,  it  seems  to  be  now  settled,  that  a  legacy,  given  to  one  ex- 
ecutor, expressly  for  his  care  and  trouble,  will,  though  no  legacy  be  given  to  his 
co-executor,  exclude;  White  v.  Evans,  i  Ves.  21.  As  to  the  fifth  ground  of 
exclusion  of  a  sole  executor,  several  points  of  distinction  are  material  in  its 
application  to  co-executors.  A  sole  executor  is  excluded  from  the  residue  by  the 
bequest  of  a  legacy,  because  it  shall  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  intended  to 
take  part  and  all.  But,  if  there  be  two  or  more  executors,  a  legacy  to  one  is 
not  within  such  objection ;  for  the  testator  might  intend  a  preference  to  him  pro 
tanlo;  Coiesworth  v.  Brangwin,  Prec  Ch.  323 ;  Johnson  r.  Twist,  cited  2  Ves. 
166 ;  Buffar  ■>.  Bradford,  2  Atk.  220.  So,  where  several  executors  have  un- 
equal legates,  whether  pecuniary  or  specific,  Ihey  shall  not  be  thereby  excluded 
from  the  residue;  Brasbridge  d.  WoodroSTe,  2  Atk.  69;  Bowker  n.  Hunter,  1 
Bro.  Ch.  828 ;  Blinkhorn  v.  Feast,  2  Vea.  27.  But,  where  equal  pecuniary 
legades  are  given  to  two  or  more  executors,  a  trust  shall  result  for  those  on 
vriiom,  in  case  of  an  intestacy,  the  .law  would  have  cast  it.  Petit  v.  Smith,  I  P. 
Will.  7;  Carey  0.  Goodingc,  3  Bro.  Ch.  110;  Muckleston  c.  Brown,  6  Ves.  M. 
But  see  Heron  v.  Newton,  9  Mod.  11.  Qu.  Whether  distinct,  specific  legacies,  of 
equal  value  to  several  executors,  will  exclude  themP  It  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, in  what  cases  an  executor  shall  not  bo  excluded  from  the  residue.  Upon 
wfaich  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  universal  rule,  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  inter- 
fere to  the  prejudice  of  the  executor's  legal  right,  if  such  legal  right  ran  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  intention  of  the  testator,  expressed  by,  or  to  be  collected  frooi, 
his  will.  And,  therefore,  even  the  bequest  of  a  legacy  to  the  executor  shall  not 
exclude,  if  such  legacy  be  consistent  with  the  intent,  that  the  executor  shall  take 
the  residue;  as,  where  a  gift  to  the  executor  is  an  exception  out  of  another 
legacy.  Griffith  o.  Rogers,  Free.  Cb.  231 ;  Newstead  v.  Johnstone,  2  Atk.  45; 
Sonthcot  D.  Watson,  3  Atk.  229.  Or  where  the  executorship  is  limited  V>  a 
particular  period,  or  determinable  on  a  contingency,  and  the  thing  bequeathed 
to  the  executor,  upon  such  contingency  taking  place,  is  bequeathed  over. 
Hoskins  v.  Hoskins,  Prec.  Ch.  263.  Or  where  the  gift  is  only  a  limited  interest, 
as  for  the  life  of  the  executor.  Lady  Granville  v.  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  1  P- 
Will.  lU;  Jones  p.  Westcombe,  Prec.  Ch.  316;  Nourse  v.  Finch,  1  Vei.  Jr. 
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not  be  revived ;  although  a  debt  due  b7  an  administrator  would 
only  be  suspended.  Tbe  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  the  one 
is  Uie  act  of  the  law,  and  the  other  is  the  act  of  the  party.'  But 
in  equity  a  debt  due  by  an  executor  is  not  extinguished ;  and  it 
will  go  to  the  same  party  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  surplus  es- 
tate, if  the  debt  were  due  from  a  third  person.^ 

§  1210.  Another  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  trusts 
-arises  from  acts  done  by  trustees,  apparently  witbiu  the  scope  and 
objects  of  their  duty.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  trustee,  authorized 
to  purchase  lands  for  his  cettuts  que  trutt,  or  beneficiaries,  shoiUd 
purchase  lands  with  the  trust  money,  and  take  the  coiiTeyauce  in 
his  own  name,  without  any  declaration  of  the  trust,  a  court  of 
equity  would,  in  such  a  case,  deem  the  property  to  be  held  as  a  re- 
sulting trust  for  the  persons  beneficially  entitled  thereto.^  For,  in 
such  a  ca^e,  a  court  of  equity  will  presume,  that  the  party  meant 
to  act  in  pursuance  of  his  tmst,  and  not  in  violation  of  it.  So 
where  a  man  has  covenanted  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase  of 
lands,  or  to  pay  money  to  trustees  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  if  he  afterwards  purchases  land  to  the  amount,  they  will 
be  affected  with  the  trust ;  for  it  will  be  presumed,  at  least  until 
the  contrary  absolntely  appears,  that  he  purchased  in  fulfilment 
of  his  covenant.*  In  every  such  case,  however,  it  must  be  clear, 
that  the  land  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  trust  money ;  and  if  this 
appears,  a  trust  will  be  implied,  not  only,  when  the  party  may  be 
presumed  to  act  in  execution  of  the  trust,  but,  even,  when  the  in- 

856.  Or  where  the  wife  is  executrix,  and  Uie  bequett  is  of  faer  paraphenulia. 
Lftwron  V.  Lwwon,  7  Bro.  P.  C.  621 ;  Ball  p.  Smith,  2  Vem.  675 ;  S  Wooddes. 
Lect.  59.  p.  495  to  503." 

>  Hudson  t>.  Hud»OD,  1  Atk.  461. 

■  Ibid. ;  8  Wooddes.  Lect.  49,  p.  504,  505  {  PhillipB  v.  Fbillips,  1  Ch.  Cw. 
292 ;  Brown  v.  Selwin,  Cu.  T.  Talbot,  240. 

»  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  §  1,  note  (c)  ;  Deg  n.  Deg,  2  P.  Will.  414 ;  Sug- 
den  on  Vendor*,  eh.  15,  §  8.  p.  628  to  630  (7tli  edit.)  ;  Lane  o.  Dighton,  Ambler, 
409;  Perry  B.  Phellips,  4  Ves.  107;  a.  c.  17  Vei.  173;  Bennett  v.  Mayhew, 
cited  1  Bro.  Cii.  282 ;  3  Bro.  Cb.  287. 

'  Ibid.;  Sowden  v.  Sowden,  1  Cox.  166;  e.  C.  1  Bro.  Cb.  682;  WilBon 
V.  Foreman,  1  Dick.  693 ;  8.  0.  cited  and  commented  on  in  10  Ves.  619 ;  Lench 
«.  Lench,  10  Vet.  516 ;  Gartshore  v.  Challe,  10  Ves.  9 ;  Lewii  e.  Madocke,  17 
Tea.  68 ;  Peny  p.  Phellips,  17  Ves.  178 ;  Savage  p.  CarroU,  1  B.  &  BeaU.  266 ; 
Wtite  D.  Horwood,  2  Atk.  159 ;  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  15,  §  3,  p.  628  to  680 
(7th  edit.)  ;  id.  §  4,  p.  630  to  634;  Atherley  on  Marr.  Sett.  ch.  28,  p.  412  to 
415;  id.  p.  484  to  442. 
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vestment  is  in  violation  of  the  trust  For,  in  every  such  c&se, 
where  the  trust  money  can  be  distinctly  traced,  a  court  of  equity 
will  fasten  a  trnst  upon  the  land  in  favor  of  the  persons  beneficially 
entitled  to  the  money.' 

§  1211.  Upon  grounds  of  an  analogous  nature,  the  general  doo- 
triue  proceeds,  that,  whatever  acta  are  done  by  trustees  in  regard 
to  the  trust  property,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eegtui  que  trust,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustee.^  If, 
therefore,  the  trustee  makes  any  contract,  or  does  any  act  in  re- 
gard to  the  trust  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  he  will,  nevertheless, 
be  held  responsible  therefor  to  the  cestui  que  trutt,  as  upon  an  im- 
plied trust.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  trtistee  should  purchase  a 
lien  or  mortgage  on  the  trust  estate  at  a  discount,  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  difference ;  but  the  purchase  would 
be  held  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui  que  trust.^  So,  if  a 
trustee  should  renew  a  lease  of  the  trust  estate,  he  would  be  held 
bound  to  account  to  the  cestui  que  trust  for  all  advantages  made 
thereby.*  And,  if  a  trustee  should  misapply  the  funds  of  the 
cestui  que  trusty  the  latter  would  have  an  election  either  to  take 

'  Ibid. ;  Taylor  p.  Ptumer,  3  M.  &  S«lw.  fi62 ;  Cunord  c.  AUutio  Iiuutmiim 
Co.,  1  Peters,  S.  S.  448 {  Liebmaoo.  Harcourt,  2  Men?.  CIS;  Cbedworth*. 
Edwards.  8  Ves.  46 ;  e.  c.  1  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  128,  note  (<)  ;  Eyall  v.  RyaU,  1  Atk. 
69;  s.  c.  Ambler,  412,  413;  Lane  p.  Dighton,  Ambler,  409;  Atberley  on 
Marr.  Sett.  ch.  28,  p.  44S  to  444;  Beoaette.  Maybe»,  cited  1  Bro.  C%.  232, 
2  Bro.  Ch.  287  ;  Buckeridge  o.  GlaMe,  1  Craig  &  PhiUipa,  126.  In  the  caae  of 
a  purchase  of  land  bj  a  trmtee  in  his  own  name,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust,  the 
eeifiii  que  trutt  is  entitled  to  the  estate.  But,  where  it  is  purchased  with  tnut 
money,  in  violation  of  the  trust,  Mr.  Atherley  is  of  opinion,  tbat  tbe  oeatai  gat 
trtul  has  a  lien  only  on  the  estate,  and  not  a  right  to  the  estate.  There  is  rnndi 
sound  sense  in  the  distinction ;  but  he  admits  that  Bennett  c.  Mayhew  is  appar- 
ently against  it.  Atherley  on  Marr.  Sett.  ch.  28,  p.  443,  444.  It  is  of  course  to 
be  understood,  tbat  tbe  cattU  qite  trutt  is  not  in  any  case,  where  the  trust  money 
is  invested  in  landia  or  other  things  in  fraud  or  breach  of  the  trust,  bound  to  take 
the  land,  or  to  insist  on  his  lien.  He  has  an  election  to  do  so  or  not.  Ibid. ; 
Oliver  ».  Piatt,  3  How.  Sup.  Ct.  333. 

*  Anlt,  g  322 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  61,  p.  306,  307  (3d  edit.)  ;  Daroue  p. 
Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  252. 

'  Green  o.  Winter,  1  Johns.  Ch.  26 ;  Monet  p.  Paake.  2  Atk.  64 ;  Forbes  b. 
Ross,  2  Bro.  Ch.  430;  Van  Horn  o.  Fonda,  6  Johns.  Ch.  409;  Eveaton  v. 
Tappan,  6  Johns.  Cb.  614. 

'  Holdridge  v.  Gillespie,  3  Johns.  Ch.  30 ;  GriGGn  v.  Griffin,  I  Sch.  A  Lefr. 
862;  James  p.  Dean,  lITes.  392;  Nesbitt  p.  Tredeniek,  IB.  ftBeatt.  46,  4T; 
Wilson  p.  Troup,  2  Ooweo,  196. 
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the  security,  or  other  property  ia  which  the  fuuda  vere  wrongfully 
investod,  or  to  demand  repayment  from  the  trustee  of  the  original 
fund8.^ 

§  1211  a.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  persons  standing  in 
other  fiduciary  relations  to  each  other.  Thus,  for  example,  if  an 
agent,  who  is  employed  to  purchase  for  anotlier,  purchases  in  his 
own  name,  or  for  his  own  account,  he  will  be  held  to  be  a  trustee 
of  the  principal  at  tlie  option  of  another.'  So,  if  he  is  employed 
to  purchase  up  a  debt  of  his  principal,  and  he  does  so  at  an  under- 
value or  discount,  the  principal  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  tliere- 
of,  in  the  nature  of  a  trust.^  In  this  predicament  sureties  are  also 
held  to  be,  who  purchase  up  the  securities  of  the  principal,  on 
which  they  are  sureties ;  and  the  principal  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  every  such  purchase  at  the  price  given  for  them.* 

§  1212.  Another  class  of  cases,  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied trusts,  is,  that  which  embraces  what  is  commonly  called  the 
equitable  conversion  of  property.  By  this  is  meant  an  implied 
or  equitable  change  of  property  from  real  to  personal,  or  from  pcr^ 
Bonal  to  real,  so  that  each  is  considered  transferable,  transmissible, 
and  descendible,  according  to  its  new  character,  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  contracts,  or  other  acts  and  intentions,  of  the  parties.  This 
change  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  common  doctrine  of  courts 
of  equity,  that,  where  things  are  agreed  to  bo  done,  they  are  to  be 
treated  for  many  purposes  as  if  they  were  actually  done.'  Thus 
(as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider),  where  a  contract  is 
made  for  the  sale  of  land,  thff  vendor  is,  in  equity,  immediately 
deemed  a  truatoo  for  the  vendee  of  the  real  estate ;  and  the  vendee 
is  deemed  a  trustee  for  the  vendor  of  the  purchase-money.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  vendee  is  treated  as  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  devisable  and  descendible,  as  his  real  estate.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  money  is  treated  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  vendor, 
and  is  subject  to  the  like  modes  of  disposition  by  him,  as  other 

'  Steele  v.  Babcock,  1  Hill,  N.  Y.  627 ;  Boyd's  cmb,  1  De  G.,  &  J.  223. 
■  AnU,  §  316;   Lees  v.  Nuttal,  1  Bius.  &  M/lne,   58;   b.  o.  Timlj-D, 
882 ;  Carter  v.  Palmer,  11  Bligh,  397.  418,  419.    But  see  anU,  §  1201  a. 

•  Ibid. 

•  Ante,  §  316 ;  Beed  v.  Noma,  2  Mylne  &  Crug,  361,  374. 

•  See  Fnlteoej  v.  DarlingtoD,  1  Bro.  Ch.  287 ;  Barge«a  v.  Wheate,  1  Eden, 
186.  194,  195;  1  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  g  9,  note  (t)  and  arUe,  %  61  a,  789, 
790,  and  Dote  (1)  ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  4  W.  10. 
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personalty,  and  is  distributable  in  the  same  QUmner  on  bis  death.' 
So,  land,  articled  to  be  sold  and  turned  iato  money,  is  reputed 
money ;  and. money,  articled  or  bequeathed  to  be  inveBted  in  land, 
is  ordinarily  deemed  to  be  land.' 

§  1218.  So,  if  money  is  devised  to  be  laid  out  iu  the  purchase 
of  land,  which  is  to  be  settled  on  one  of  his  heirs,  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  purchase  is  to  be  made,  may  come  into  a  court 
of  equity,  and  bare  the  money  paid  to  him  without  any  purchase 
of  llie  land ;  for  he  has  a  complete  title  to  the  same  as  owner.' 
But,  if  he  should  die  before  any  purchase  is  made,  or  the  money  is 
paid,  BO  that  the  quesdon  comes  between  his  heir  or  devisee,  and 
executors  or  administrators,  which  of  them  shall  have  the  money  ; 
in  such  a  case  courts  of  equity  will  decree  it  to  the  heir  or  devisee, 
precisely  as  if  the  land  had  been  purchased  in  his  lifetime,  upon 
the  ground  above  stated.* 

§  1213  a.  So,  if  real  estate  be  chained  with  the  payment  of 
debts,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  debts, 
it  will  be  treated  as  converted  into  personal  estate.  But,  unless 
the  testator  or  other  party  has  indicated  a  different  intention,  the 
real  estate  wiU  not  be  deemed  converted  out  and  out,  but  it  will 
retain  its  character  of  realty,  so  far  as  the  charge  does  not  extend, 
until  it  is  actually  converted.* 

<  AnU,  §  789  to  793,  ud  note  (1)  to  §  790;  Craig  e.  Leslie,  3  Wheat.  577; 
Beverly  v.  Peter,  10  Peters,  532,  6S3. 

■  Ante,  §  790,  and  note  (I) ;  3  Wooddea.  Lect.  68,  p.  466  to  468 ;  2  Mad. 
Pt.  Cb.  lOS  to  110 ;  Sugden  on  Vendon,  hh.  i,  §  1,  p.  160  (7tli  edit.)  ;  1  Fonbl. 
Eq.  B.  l,cb.  G,  §9,  and  notes  (j>),  (t);  id.  B.  l.cb.  4,  §2,  note  (n);  Atheriey 
on  Mirr.  Sett.  ch.  28,  p.  428  to  430;  Jeremj  on  £q.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  2, 
p.  95 ;  Fletcher  o.  Ashhumer,  1  Bro.  Ch.  497,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note.  The  pariiea 
may  elect  to  treat  it  otherwise,  if  they  choose.  Ajiie,  §  793,  and  note  (1). 
This  subject  of  equitable  conversion  is  treated  very  fully  in  Leigh  and  Dalzell'a 
Treatise  on  the  eqeitable  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  property.  See  also  2 
Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  8,  §  2,  and  note  (<7) ;  ante,  note  (1)  to  g  T90,  and  the 
veo-  valuiOjle  note  of  Mr.  Cox  to  Cruse  v.  Barley,  8  P.  Will.  22,  note  (1)  ;  2 
Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jarman,  ch.  4,  p.  60  to  76  -,  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  108  to  112. 
Lord  Thurlow  was  of  opinion  against  the  original  propriety  of  the  doctrine. 
Alter  quoting  what  bo  called  the  cant  expression,  that,  in  equity,  what  is  to  be 
done  is  considered  aa  done,  be  added:  "Either  that  idea  should  have  been 
carried  fully  out,  or  it  should  have  been  abandoned.  I  think  it  should  have 
been  the  latter."    See  Com.  Dig.  CAoncery,  4  W.  10,  4  W.  16,  16. 

■  Ante,  §  790,  7B3 ;  pott.  §  1260. 

•  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  8,  §  2,  and  note  (a)  ;  id.  §  3. 
'  Bonme  v.  Bourne,  2  Hare,  36,  38. 
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§  1214.  In  general,  coorts  of  eqnit;  do  not  incline  to  interfere  to 
change  the  quality  of  the  property,  aa  the  testator  or  intestate  has 
left  it,  unless  there  is  some  clear  act  or  intention,  by  which  he  has 
unequivocally  fixed  upon  it  throughout  a  definite  character,  either 
as  money  or  as  land.  For  (it  has  been  sfud)  there  is  not  a  spark 
of  eqmty  between  the  next  of  kin  and  the  heir,  as  to  the  right  of 
property  in  such  cases ;  and,  therefore,  the  general  principle  adopted 
is,  that  the  heir  shall  take  all  the  property,  which  has  attached  to  it 
the  quality  of  real  estate,  if  there  is  not  some  other  definite  and 
Bpecifio  purpose,  to  which  it  is  entirely  devoted.^ 

§  1214  a.  What  circumstances  do  or  do  not  amount  to  proof  of 
an  absolute  intention  to  convert  real  property  into  pergonal,  or 
personal  into  real  property,  is  sometimes  a  question  of  nice  coa- 
sideration  and  intrinsic  difficulty.  Thus,  where  a  testatrix  devised 
'  a  real  estate,  and  afterwards  sold  it,  and  the  purchase  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  her  death,  the  question  arose,  to  whom  the  pur^ 
chase-money  belonged,  whether  to  her  personal  repreaentatiTes  or 
to  the  devisee,  and  it  was  held  that  it  belonged  to  the  former,  uot- 
withstanding  the  statute  of  1  Victoria,  ch.  23,  §  28,  respecting 
wills.'  9o,  where  A.  contracted  to  sell  a  real  estate,  and  the  con- 
tract was  valid  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  the  purchaser  by  hia 
laches  lost  his  right  of  a  specific  performance,  it  was  held  that  the 
real  estate  belonged  to  the  next  of  kin  as  personal  estate,  and  not 
to  the  heir-at-law.^ 

'  Chitty  o.  Parker,  2  Ves.  Jr.  271 ;  Crose  e.  Barley.  3  P.  Will.  20.  and  Mr. 
Cox's  note  (1)  ;  2  Foobl.  £q.  B.  2,  cb.  8,  §  2  note  (a)  \  ante,  §  790  to  794. 

'  Fanar  r.  Earl  of  Winterton.  5  Beavan,  1,  8.  In  this  cue  Lord  Langdale 
Hid :  "  The  question,  whether  the  deTiaeeB  can  have  axij  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  purchase-money  which  was  unpaid,  depends  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
testatrix  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Slie  had  contracted  to  sell  faer  beneficial  in- 
terest. In  equity  she  had  alienated  the  land,  and  instead  of  her  beneficdal  in- 
terest in  the  land,  she  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  pur chae e-money.  What  was 
really  hen  in  right  and  in  equity  was  not  the  land  bnt  the  money,  of  which  alone 
she  had  a  right  to  dispose ;  and  tbougb  she  had  a  lien  upon  the  land  and  might 
have  refused  to  convey  till  the  money  was  paid,  jet  that  lien  was  a  mere  security, 
in  or  to  which  she  had  no  right  or  interest,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
her  to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  money.  The  beneficial  interest  in  the  land 
wluoh  she  bad  devised  was  not  at  her  disposition ;  bnt  was,  by  her  act,  wholly 
vested  in  another,  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  the  case  is  clearly  distmguish- 
able  (Hnn  cases  in  which  testators,  notwititstanding  conveyances  made  aAer  tlw 
dates  of  Ibeir  wills,  have  retained  estates  or  interests  in  the  property  which 
resaaia  subject  to  their  disposition. 

*  Cnire  v.  Bowyer,  6  Bearan,  6,  note ;  Moor  d.  Rainsbedc,  12  Simoni,  189. 
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§  1215,  III  the  next  place,  we  may  enter  upon  the  conBideration 
of  that  claea  of  implied  trusts  arising  from  what  are  properly 
called  equitable  liens  ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand  such  liens 
as  exist  in  equity,  and  of  which  courts  of  equity  alone  take  cog- 
nizance. A  lien  (as  has  beeu  already  said  ^)  is  not  strictly  speak- 
ing, either  ajut  in  re,  or  9,  jus  ad  rem;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  property 
ill  the  thing  itself,  nor  does  it  constitute  a  right  of  action  for 
the  thing.     It  more  properly  constitutes  a  charge  upon  the  thing. 

§  1216.  At  law,  a  lien  is  usually  deemed  to  be  a  right  to  pos- 
sess and  retain  a  thing,  until  some  chai^  upon  it  is  paid  or 
removed.^  There  are  few  liens  which  at  law  exist  in  relation  to 
real  estate.  The  most  striking  of  this  sort  undoubtedly  is,  the 
lien  of  a  judgment  creditor  upon  the  lands  of  his  debtor.  But 
this  is  not  a  specific  lien  on  any  particular  land,  but  it  is  a  general 
lien  over  all  tlie  real  estate  of  the  debtor,  to  be  enforeed  by  an  ■ 
elegit  or  other  legal  process  upon  such  part  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  debtor  as  tlie  creditor  may  elect.*  The  lien  itself  is  treated 
as  a  consequence  of  tlie  right  to  take  out  an  elegit ;  and  it  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  present  real  estate  in  possession,  but  also  to 
reversionary  interests  in  real  estate.'  In  respect  to  pereoual  prop- 
erty, a  lien  is  generally  (perhaps,  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception 
only  of  certain  maritime  liens,  such  as  seamen's  wages,  and  bot- 
tomry bonds),  recognized  at  law  to  exist  only  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  possession,  or  the  right  to  possess,  the  thing  Itself.  Wliere 
the  possession  is  once  voluntarily  parted  with,  the  lien  ia  ordi- 
narily, at  law,  gone.^    Thus,  for  example,  the  lieu  on  goods  for 

'  Artie,  g  506 ;  Brsca  V.  Ducheaa  of  Marlborough,  2  F.  Will.  491 ;  Ex  parte 
Knott,  11  Ves.  617. 

■  Anle,  §  406 ;  Ex  parte  He;wood,  2  Rose,  Ctt.  3fi5,  357. 
'  Averell  v.  Wadu,  1  Lloyd  A  Goold,  S52. 

*  United  Stat«a  v.  Morrison,  4  Pelers.  124;  Hai™  p.  Pngh,  4  Bing.  386; 
Burton  V.  Smitb,  13  Peters,  464;  Gilbert  on  Executions,  36,  89;  2  Tidd  on 
Practice  (9th  edit.}.  1034. 

■  Heywood  t>.  Waring,  4  Campb.  291 ;  Stoiy  on  Bsilm.  §  440 ;  Hollii  n. 
Gluidge,  4  Taunt.  607 ;  Obase  v.  Wcatmore,  6  M.  &  Selw.  180 ;  Hanson  v. 
Meyer,  6  But,  614 ;  Hartley  v.  Hitt-hcock,  1  Starkie,  408.  Lord  Ellenboroogh 
(in  Heyirood  v.  Waring,  4  Campb.  295J  said  :  "  Without  possession  there  cao 
be  no  lien.  A  lien  is  a  right  to  hold.  And  how  can  that  be  held  irhich  waa 
never  possessed  ?  "  Even  at  ilic  common  law  there  may  be  a  right  appraachiDg 
to  a  lien  -wiUiout  possession  or  personal  property.  This  has  been  recently  held, 
in  the  caae  of  Dodsley  v.  Varley,  12  Adolph.  &  Ellis,  632,  wbere  Lord  Den- 
man,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  The  facta  were,  tliat  the  wool 
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freight,  the  lien  for  the  repairs  of  domeetic  ships,  and  the  lien  on 
goods  for  a  balance  of  accounts,  are  all  extinguished  by  a  voluntary 
sorrender  of  the  thing  to  which  they  are  attached.'  Liens  at  law 
generally  arise,  either  by  the  express  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
by  the  usage  of  trade,  which  amounts  to  an  implied  f^reement, 
or  by  mere  operation  of  law.^ 

§1216(1.  In  enforcing  liens  at  law,  courts  of  equity  are,  in 
general,  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  decision  as  courts  of  law, 
with  reference  to  the  nature,  operation,  and  extent  of  sucb  liens.' 
But  in  some  special  cases,  courts  of  equity  will  give  aid  to  the  en- 
forcement and  satisfaction  of  liens  in  a  manner  utterly  unlinowa 

WW  bought  while  at  the  ptaintifTB ;  tbe  price  wm  agreed  od,  btit  it  would  have  to 
be  weighed ;  it  w&a  then  removed  to  the  warehouse  of  a  third  person,  where  Bam- 
ibrd  collected  the  wools,  which  he  purchased  for  defendant  from  various  persons, 
and  to  which  place  the  defendant  sent  sheeting  for  the  packing  up  of  such  wools. 
There  it  was  weighed,  together  with  the  other  wools,  and  packed,  but  it  was  not 
paid  for.  It  was  the  usual  course  for  the  wool  to  remain  at  this  place  until  paid 
for.  No  wish  was  expressed  to  take  Ihe  opinion  of  the  juiy  on  the  fact  of 
agency,  the  defendant's  counsel  acquiesdng  in  that  of  the  judge,  provided  the 
circumstances  would  amount  to  it  in  point  of  law.  We  agree  that  they  might; 
therefore,  all  these  must  be  taken  to  be  the  acts  of  the  defendant.  Then,  be  has 
removed  the  plaintifi's  wool  to  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  own  wools ;  he  has 
weighed  it  with  bis  other  purchases  of  wools ;  he  has  packed  it  in  his  own  sheeting; 
everjtbingiscompletebutthepayment  of  the  price.  It  was  argued,  that  because, 
bj  the  course  of  dealing,  he  was  not  to  remove  the  wool  to  a  distance  before  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  the  property  bad  not  passed  to  him,  or  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
tained such  a  lien  on  it  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  actual  delivery. 
We  think  that,  upon  this  evidence,  the  place  to  which  the  wools  were  removed 
must  be  considered  as  the  defendant's  warehouse,  and  that  he  was  in  actual  posses- 
non  of  it  there,  as  soon  as  it  was  weighed  and  packed ;  that  it  was  thenceforward 
at  his  risk,  and,  if  burnt,  must  have  been  paid  for  by  him.  Consistently  with  this, 
however,  the  plaintiff  bad,  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  lien,  determinable  on 
the  loss  of  possession,  but  a  special  interest,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a 
lien,  growing  out  of  his  original  ownership,  independent  of  the  actual  possession, 
and  consistent  with  the  property  being  in  the  defendant.  This  he  retained  in  re- 
spect of  the  term  agreed  on,  ibat  the  goods  should  not  be  removed  to  their  ulti- 
mate place  of  destination  before  payment.  But  this  lien  is  consistent,  as  we  have 
staled,  with  the  possession  having  passed  to  the  buyer,  so  that  there  may  have 
been  a  delivery  to,  and  actual  receipt  by,  him." 

'  Abbott  on  Shipp.  Pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  10;  id.  Ft.  3,  ch.  I,  §  7,  p.  171 ;  ExparU 
Deez,  I  Atk.  228 ;  ExpaHe  Shank,  I  Atk.  234 ;  Franklin  d.  Hosier,  4  Bam.  & 
Aid.  341;  Ex  parte  BlMBd,  2  Rote,  Cm.  SI. 

•  Foil.  §  1240,  1241. 

*  Gladstone  v.  Birley,  2  Meriv.  403 ;  Oxenham  v.  Ssdaile,  3  Younge  &  Jer. 
COO;  Leeds  r.  Marine  Insarance  Company,  6  WheaL  565. 
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at  lav.  ThuB,  for  ezample,  at  law,  a  creditor  is  only  entitled  to 
have  a  moiely  of  the  lauds  of  tlie  judgment  debtor  extended  upon 
an  elegit,  and  must  vait,  until  he  can  be  reimbursed  for  the 
amouiit  of  hiB  judgment  out  of  the  rents  and  profits.  But  where 
the  payment  of  Uie  judgment  cannot  be  attained  at  all  by  a  mere 
application  of  the  rents  and  profits  (as  if  the  interest  upon  the 
judgment  exceeds  the  annual  rents  and  profits),  or  where  the 
payment  cannot  be  obtained  out  of  tlie  reuta  aud  profits  within  a 
reasonable  time,  courts  of  equity  will  accelerate  the  payment  by 
decreeing  a  sale  of  the  moiety  of  the  lands ;  for  it  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  judgment  creditor  to  compel  him  to  wait  for 
satisfaction  of  his  debt  out  of  the  assets  of  his  debtor  for  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time,  when  he  had  a  clear  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty for  the  full  amount.^  For  the  same  reason,  courts  of  equity 
-  will  accelerate  payment  by  directing  a  sale,  where  the  real  estate, 
bound  by  the  judgment,  is  a  mere  dry  reversion ;  for,  in  such  a 
case,  there  must,  or  at  least  there  may  unavoidably  be  a  long 
delay,  before  the  party  can  be  paid  out  of  the  rents  and  profits.^ 

§  1216  (.  Courts  of  equity  will  also  enforce  the  security  of  a 
judgment  creditor  against  the  equitable  interest  in  the  freehold 
estate  of  his  debtor,  treating  the  judgment  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
lieu  upon  such  equitable  interest.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  sort, 
the  judgment  creditor  must  have  pursued  the  same  steps,  as  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do,  to  perfect  his  lien,  if  the  estate  had 
been  legal.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  for  the  judgment 
creditor  to  sue  out  an  elegit,  at  law,  before  his  lien  will  be  treated 
as  complete.  If,  therefore,  he  seeks  relief  in  equity  against  the 
equitable  freehold  estate  of  his  debtor,  it  is  equally  indispensable 
for  him  first  to  sue  out  an  elegit ;  for  until  that  time,  he  has  not 
made  a  final  election.  And  not  only  must  the  suing  out  of  an 
elegit  be  proved,  but  it  must  also  be  averred  in  the  bill,  otherwise 
the  latter  will  be  demurrable.' 

■  Stjleman  f.  Asbdown,  Ambler,  13 ;  B.  c.  2  Atk.  477,  608 ;  BnrtoD  e.  &iuth, 
13  Petera,  464 ;  3  Tidd's  Fract.  (9th  edit.)  985 ;  O'GonnaD  v.  Comya,  2  Sch. 
&  Lefr.  1S7,  160;  Tennent's  Heirs  «.  Fatton,  6  Leigh,  196. 

'  Ibid.;  Cook  ».  Walker,  2  Leigh,  368;  Burton  o.  SmiUi,  13  Peters,  464. 
See  also  Robinson  e.  Tonga.  8  P.  Will.  398,  401 ;  Tyndale  v.  Warre.  Jacob, 
212;  ante,  g  1064  a. 

*  Neale  t>.  Dokn  of  Marlborougli,  9  Mytne  &  Craig,  407,  415.  On  this  oc- 
casion. Lord  Cottenluun  said:  "  In  the  first  place,  I  find  Lord  Bedesdale  not 
onlj  laying  it  down  that  it  is  neceasaiy  that  the  judgment  auditor,  suing  in  thu 
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§  1216  e.  It  18  upoa  the'  same  ground,  that,  where  there  is  a 
specialty  debt,  binding  the  heirs,  and  the  debtor  dies,  whereby 

court,  aboold  have  isnied  an  elegit,  but  expressly  uying  that,  if  that  u  not  done, 
it  is  a  groond  of  demurrer.  And  tfaere  wu  great  force  id  tixe  argument  at  the 
bar,  that  though  hia  lordship's  atteutioii  had  been  distinctlj  called  to  the  point, 
yet,  when  a  subiequent  edition  of  bit  Trtatite  on  Pleading  waa  pnbUthed,  aod, 
aa  I  bare  alwafi  understood,  under  hia  aaperintendence,  the  same  passage  waa 
preserved.  I  also  find  I^rd  Ljmdliiirst  stating  it  aa  a  general  rale,  though  that 
waa  not  the  point  on  which  the  decision  of  the  appeal  before  him  waa  to  torn, 
that  an  degit  is  necesaary.  For  myself,  I  never  entertained  the  leaat  doubt  of 
it;  and,  certainly,  though  I  have  not  had  particular  occasion  to  look  bto  the 
qn«ation,  if  I  had  been  aaked  what  the  rule  of  the  court  was,  I  ehould  at  once  ■ 
have  anawered,  that,  when  a  party  cornea  here  as  a  judgment  creditor,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  benefit  of  hia  judgment,  he  must  hare  sued  out  execution 
npon  the  judgment.  And,  in  all  the  authorities  referred  to,  though  in  aome  of 
them  the  dialinction  appears  to  be  so  far  taken,  that  in  the  case  of  a  fieri  facias, 
the  creditor  must  go  the  whole  length  of  having  a  retnm,  there  is  no  case,  ex- 
cept the  solitary  one  in  Dicktru,  which  decides  that  the  suing  out  of  the  eleffit  ia 
not  necesHavy,  as  a  preliminary  step.  Wi^  reapect  to  authority,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  duubt;  for  there  is  not  onlf  the  authority  of  Lord  Kedead&le, 
that  of  Lord  Lyndburet,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  there  is  also,  what  is  stated 
M  tlie  bar  to  be  the  uniform  understanding  and  practice  of  the  profession.  The 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrive,  however,  as  to  what,  on  principle,  ought  to  be  the 
rule,  is  derived  from  a  conuderation  of  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
the  court  exercises  in  such  cases.  That  jurisdiction  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  lien,  which  ia  suppoaed  to  be  created  by  the  judgment.  It  is  true, 
that,  for  certain  purposes,  the  court  recognutea  a  title  by  the  judgment ;  aa  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming,  or  after  the  death  of  the  debtor,  of  having  his  assets 
administered.  But  the  juriadiction  there  is  grounded  aimply  upon  this,  tiiat, 
inaanradi  as  tbe  court  finds  the  creditor  in  a  condition  to  acquire  a  power  over 
the  estate  by  suing  out  the  writ,  it  does,  what  it  does  in  all  similar  cases ;  it 
gives  to  the  party  the  right  to  come  in  and  redeem  other  encumbraucea  upon  tbe 
property.  So,  again,  after  the  debtor  is  dead,  if,  under  any  circumstances,  tbe 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  the  court  pays  off  the  judgment  creditor,  because  it  cannot 
otherwise  make  a  title  to  the  estate ;  and  the  court  never  aells  the  interest  of  a 
debtor  subject  to  an  elegit  creditor.  That  was  very  much  discussed  in  the  case 
of  Tnnstall  v.  Trappes.  Bnt  there  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  sale ;  and  the 
qneation  waa  not  aa  to  the  right  of  the  judgment  creditor  against  his  debtor,  be 
being  willing  i  but,  where,  from  other  circumatances,  a  sale  having  become  in~ 
diapeusabje,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  estate  fbom  the  claims  of  parties,  wha 
had  charges  upon  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say,  that  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  creditor  obbuns  a  lien  by  virtue  of  his  judg- 
ment. If  he  had  an  equitable  lien,  be  would  have  a  right  to  come  here  to  iiave 
the  estate  sold;  but  be  has  do  such  right.  What  givea  a  judgment  creditor  a 
ri^t  against  the  estate,  ia  only  the  act  of  Farlianient;  for,  independently  of  that, 
be  has  none.  The  act  of  Parliament  gives  him,  if  he  pleases,  an  option  by  the 
writ   of  eUgd,  —  the  very  name  implying,  that  it  ia  an  option,  —  which,  if  ht 
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a  lien  attaches  upon  all  Uie  lands  descended  in  the  hands  of 
his  heirs,  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  in  aid  of  ti\e  creditor, 
and,  in  proper  cases,  accelerate  the  payment  of  the  debt.  At  law 
the  creditor  can  only  take  out  execution  against  the  whole  lands, 
and  hold  them,  as  he  would  under  an  elegit,  until  the  debt  is  fully 
paid.^  But,  in  equity,  the  creditor  will  also  be  entitled  to  an  ao- 
count  of  the  rents  and  profits  received  by  the  heir  since  the  de- 
scent cast.  And  courts  of  equity  will  go  further,  and  decree  a 
sale  of  tlie  inheritance  in  order  to  accelerate  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfied  within  a  reasonable  period.* 
'  The  same  doctrine  is  applied  to  reversions  after  an  estate  for  life, 
and  even  after  an  estate  tail ;  for  they  will  be  decreed  to  be  sold 
to  satisfy  a  bond  debt  of  the  ancestor,  which  binds  the  heir,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  payment  of  the  debt.'  And,  indeed,  courts 
of  equity  have,  in  tlie  case  of  advowsons,  gone  further  ;  and  have 
decreed  an  advowson  in  gross  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  bond  creditor ; 
holding  such  an  advowson  to  be  assets  at  law,  even  if  not  extendi- 
ble on  an  elegit.* 

exercisei,  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  wiit  directed  to  the  iherifF,  to  put  him  in  poa- 
■ession  of  a  moiety  of  the  liDda.  The  effect  of  the  proceeding  under  tJie  writ 
ia  to  give  to  (he  creditor  &  legal  title,  which,  if  no  impediment  prevent  him,  he 
may  enforce  at  law  by  ejectment.  If  there  be  a  legal  impediment,  he  then  comee 
into  thtB  court,  not  to  obtain  a  greater  benefit  than  the  law,  that  if,  the  act  of 
Parliament  has  given  him,  but  to  have  the  lame  benefit,  by  the  process  of  th'n 
court,  which  he  would  have  bad  at  lair,  if  no  legal  impediment  bad  iotervened. 
Ho»,  then,  can  there  be  a  better  rigbt ;  or  how  can  the  judgment,  wbicb  per  ae, 
gives  the  creditor  no  title  against  the  land,  be  considered  a^  giving  him  a  title 
here  P  Suppose  he  never  sues  out  the  writ,  and  never,  therefore,  exercises  hia 
Option,  is  this  court  to  give  him  the  benefit  oCa  lien,  to  which  he  bas  never  chosen 
to  assert  his  right  P  The  reasoning  would  se«m  very  strong,  that,  aa  this  court 
is  lending  its  aid  to  the  legal  right  (and  Lord  Redesdale  expressly  puts  it  under 
that  head,  namely,  the  right  to  recover  in  ejectment),  the  party  must  have  pre- 
viously armed  himself  with  that,  which  conatitutea  hia  legal  right;  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  legal  right  ia  the  writ.  This  court,  in  fact,  is  doing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  giving  him  what  the  act  of  Parliament  and  an  ejectment  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  given  turn  at  law." 

>  Bac  Abridg.  Heir  and  Ancestor,  H.  1;  2*  Tidd'a  Pract.  (9th  edit.)  p.  936 
to  938. 

■  Curtis  t).  Curtis,  3  Bro.  Cb.  633,  G34 ;  Tyndale  t>.  Wane,  Jacob,  213 ; 
ante,  §  638,  note.    See  ante,  §  1064  a. 
'  Tyndale  o.  Warre,  Jacob,  212. 

'  Robinson  v.  Tonge,  3  P.  Will.  308,  401 ;  Einastcn  v.  Clark,  2  Atk.  304, 
306.  There  have  been  donbts,  whether  an  advowson  in  gross  waa  assets  at  law ; 
bnt  the  weight  of  authority  certainly  is,  that  it  is.   See  Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion 
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§  1217.  But  there  are  liena  recognized  in  equity,  -wlioae  esistence 
.  is  not  kiiowD  or  obligatiou  enforced  at  law,  and  in  respect  to  which 
courts  of  equity  exercise  a  very  large  and  salutary  jurisdiction.^  In 
regard  to  these  liens,  it  may  be  generally  stated,  tliat  they  arise 
from  constructive  trusts.  They  are,  therefore,  wholly  independent 
of  the  possession  of  the  thing  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  a 
chai^  or  encumbrance  ;  and  they  can  be  enforced  only  in  courts 
of  equity.^  The  usual  course  of  enforcing  a  lien  in  equity,  if  not 
discharged,  is  by  a  sale  of  the  property  to  which  it  is  attached.^ 
Of  this  we  have  a  strong  illustration  in  the  well-known  doctrine  of 
courts  of  equity,  that  the  vendor  of  land  has  a  lien  on  the  land  for 
the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  not  only  against  the  vendee 
himaeif,  and  liis  heirs,  and  'other  privies  in  estate,  but  also  against 
all  subsequent  purchasers  having  notice  tliat  the  purchase-money 
remains  unpaid.*    To  the  extent  of  the  lien  the  vendee  becomes  a 

in  Weatfaling  p.  Westfaling,  3  Atk.  464,  465;  Co.  Litt.  374  6,  Com.  Dig. 
Auets,  2  G.  I ;  Robinnon  n.  Tonge,  3  P.  WiU.  4U1  ;  s.  c.  3  Bro.  Pari.  Gu.  £66. 
Sir  Tbomu  Plumer,  however,  in  Tyndale  d.  Warre  (Jacob,  S21),  held,  that  an 
■dvowson  in  groN  wm  not  useU  at  law ;  but  &til],  if  not,  it  was  aaieta  in  eqnjt]'. 
Hi«  wordi  were:  "It  vould  seem,  therefore,  that  the  circumstaiieei  of  ita  not 
being  applicable  to  the  payment  of  debti  by  a  court  of  taw,  does  not  decide  what 
i«  to  be  done  here;  as  to  the  case  of  an  advoWRon,  which  yields  nopreaeut  profit, 
told  U  not  aiselt  at  laie,  and  yet  ia  decreed  to  be  sold  in  equity." 

■  Gladstone  v.  Birley,  2  Meriv.  408.  See  Leeds  v.  Mer.  Inaur.  Co.,  6  Wheat. 
566.  , 

■  See  ante.  3  1017,  1058  to  1066. 

■  Neate  r.  Uuke  of  Marlborough,  3  Mylna  &  Craig,  407,  415 ;  ante,  S  1216 
6,  note  (1). 

'  AbU,  g  788,  789,  1216,  note ;  4  Eent,  Comm.  LecL  58,  p.  151  to  614  (3d 
edit.)  ;  Borgeu  v.  Wheate,  1  W.  Bl.  160;  s.  o.  1  Eden,  210;  Mackreth  e. 
Synunons,  15  Yes.  329,  337,  339,  342  to  350 ;  Garaon  c.  Green,  1  Johns.  Oh. 
306;  Hughes  n.  Kearney,  I  Sch.  &  Lefr.  132;  Champion  c  Brown,  6  Johns. 
402,  40S;  Bayley  v.  Greenleaf,  7  Wheaton,  46;  Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Vea. 
249;  B.  c.  17  Ves.  433;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  I,  ch.  3,  g  3,  note  (e);  3  Mad.  Cb. 
Fr.  106,  106;  McLeam  v.  McLellan,  10  Peters,  625,  640.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke 
(the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  in  Burgees  v.  Wheate,  1  W.  Black.  150;  e.  c.  1  Eden, 
211,  said:  "  Where  a  coDTcyaoee  is  made  preniatunily,  before  money  paid,  the 
money  is  considered  as  a  lien  on  that  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Tendee.  So, 
where  money  was  [is]  paid  prematurely,  tho  money  would  be  considered  as  a 
lien  on  the  eitate  of  the  vendor  for  the  personal  representatives  of  the  purchaser; 
which  would  leave  things  in  ilaiu.quo,  Mr.  Sugden  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  this  lien  exists  in  favor  of  the  vendee,  who  has  paid  the  purchase^money. 
For  alluding,  as  it  should  seem,  to  such  a  case  he  says,  *  Where  a  lien  is  raised 
fbr  punjhase-money  under  the  usual  equity  in  favor  of  a  vendor,  it  is  for  a  debt 
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trastee  for  the  vendor ;  and  his  heirs,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing under  them  with  snch  notice,  are  treated  as  in  the  same 
predicament.^ 

§  1218.  This  lien  of  the  vendor  of  real  estate  for  the  purchaae- 
rooney  is  wholly  independent  of  any  possession  on  his  part  ;and 
it  attaches  to  the  estate,  as  a  trust,  equally,  whether  it  be  actually 
conveyed,  or  only  be  contracted  to  be  conveyed.^   It  has  often  been 

reaSj  due  to  him,  and  eqaitf  merely  provides  a  lecurity  for  it.  Bat,  in  tbe 
cue  UDder  coDBideration,  equity  must  not  limplj  gire  a  tecority  for  mn  eaiating 
debt;  it  must  first  raite  a  debt  agalDit  the  ezpreu  agreement  of  the  partiea. 
Tfae  purchaae-money  waa  a  debt  dne  to  the  reudor,  which,  apon  principle,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  him  repay.  What  power  has  a  court  of  equity  to 
reiciod  a  contract  like  thiaP  The  queation  might  perhaps  arise  if  the  vendor 
was  seeking  relief  in  equity.  Bat  iu  this  case  he  must  be  a  defendant.  If  it 
should  be  admitted  thAt  the  money  cannot  be  recovered,  then,  of  ooiirse,  he 
must  retain  the  estate  also,  until  some  person  appears  who  is  by  l&w  entitled  to 
require  a  conveyance  of  it.'  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  B,  p.  258  (7th  edit.)  ;  id. 
Tot.  1,  p.  28i  (9lh  edit.).  Lord  Eldon  cited  the  same  pcwition  of  Sir  Tboout 
Clarke,  in  his  very  words,  without  objection  or  observation,  in  Mackreth  a. 
Symmona,  Ifi  Ves.  315.  And  aflerwardB,  in  the  aame  case,  p.  363.  be  naed 
language  importmg  an  approval  of  it.  *  This,'  said  he,  *  cornea  very  near  the 
doctrine  of  Sir  Thomaa  Clarke,  which  is  very  sensible,  that,  where  the  conrey- 
a.ace,  or  the  paymeitt,  has  been  made  by  aurpriw  (meaning,  it  is  supposed,  "pt«- 
matnrely,"  in  the  sense  of  Sir  T.  CUrke),  there  shall  be  a  lien.'  The  groniid, 
wserted  by  Mr.  Sugden  for  his  doubt,  does  not  aeem  suffident  to  sustain  it. 
He  aMDMtes,  tbat  there  is  no  d«bt  between  the  par^e«,  which  is  the  very  nwtur 
in  controversy  j  for,  iu  the  view  of  ii  court  of  equity,  the  payment  of  the  pnr- 
chue-money  may  well  be  deemed  a  loan  upon  the  secnri^  of  the  land,  until  it 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  vendee.  At  least,  there  is  quite  ai  much  reawm  to 
presnme  it,  as  there  is  to  presume  the  land,  when  conveyed,  to  be  still  a  ■ecori^ 
for  the  puT«hsse-money  due  to  the  vendor.  la  the  latter  case,  thon^  there  it  a 
debt  due  by  the  vendee,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  debt  due  by  the  land.  In 
the  former,  if  the  estate  cannot  be  conveyed  and  is  not  conveyed,  the  money  is 
really  a  debt  due  to  the  vendee.  At  all  events,  in  equity  it  is  not  veiy  clear 
what  principle  is  impugned,  by  deeming  the  money  a  lien  upon  the  ground  of 
pretamed  intention.  See  also  Ozenbam  v.  Esdaile,  3  Y.  &  Jerv.  264 ;  Ludlow 
t).  Grayall,  11  Price,  68.  In  Finch  v.  Eari  of  Winchelsea,  I  F.  WUl.  27S,  882, 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  said :  ■  Articles  made  for  a  valuable  consideration  and 
the  money  paid,  will,  in  equi^,  bind  the  estate  and  prevail  aglunst  any  judgnsnt 
creditor,  mesne  between  the  articlea  and  the  conveyance.' " 

'  i  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  CS,  p.  162  (3d  edit.) ;  UcLeam  v.  HcLellan,  10 
Peters,  626,  640. 

*  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  12,  p.  Ml  (7th  edit.) ;  South  v.  Hubbard,  2  DidL 
730;  McLeam(>.McLellan,10Pelera,  626,  610;  Dodsleyt.  Variey,  13  Adolph. 
A  Ellis,  632,  633 ;  anie,  g  1216,  and  note. 
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objected,  tliat  the  creatSon  of  ench  a  trust  by  courts  of  equitj  is  in 
contraTeution  of  the  polioj  of  the  statute  of  frauds.'  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  original  force  of  such  an  objection,  the  doctrine  ia 
now  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  any  mere  theoretical 
doubta.'  Courts  of  equity  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that 
tlie  trust,  being  raised  by  implication,  is  not  within  the  purview  of 
that  statute  ;  but  is  excepted  &om  it.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  bo  strong 
a  case  as  that  of  a  mortg^e  implied  by  a  deposit  of  the  title  deeHs 
of  real  estate,  which  seems  directly  against  the  policy  of  the  statute, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  unliesitatingly  sustaioed.' 

§  1219.  The  principle  upon  which  courts  of  equity  liave  pro- 
ceeded in  establishing  this  lien,  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  is,  that  a 
person  who  has  gotten  the  estate  of  another,  ought  not,  in  con- 
science,  as  between  them,  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it,  and  not 
to  pay  the  full  consideration  money.  A  third  person,  having  fiill 
knowledge  that  the  estate  has  been  so  obtained,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  it  without  making  such  payment ;  for  it  aitachea 
to  him,  also,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty.  It  would  other- 
wise liappen  that  the  vendee  might  put  another  person  into  a  pre- 
dicament, better  than  his  own,  with  full  notice  of  all  the  facts.* 

§  1220.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  that  the  origin  of  this 
lien  of  the  vendor  might  be  attributed  to  the  tacit  consent  or  im- 
plied ^reement  of  the  parties.  But,  although  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  presume  such  a  consent  o9  agree- 
ment, the  lien  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  attributable  to  it,  but  stands 
independently  of  any  such  supposed  agreement.'  On  other  occar 
sions  the  lien  has  been  treated  as  a  natural  equity,  having  its 
foundation  in  the  earliest  principles  of  courts  of  equity."  Thus,  it 
has  been  broadly  contended,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  all  na- 
tions, the  absolute  dominion  over  property  sold  is  not  acquired  by 
the  purchaser  until  he  has  paid  the  price,  or  has  otherwise  satisfied 
it,  unless  the  vendor  has  agreed  to  trust  to  the  personal  credit  of 

'  Stat.  29  ChtriM  II.  $. 

*  Coola  oa  Mortg.  237;  Mackreth  c.  STminiinB,  IS  Yes.  339. 

*  AnU,  §  1020 ;  pott,  §  1230.  [*  See  also  Dudley  p.  Diokeon,  1  McCartor, 
252.] 

'  See  Mickreth  c.  Symmom,  16  Ve«.  340,  347,  H9. 

*  Nairn  t).  Frowae,  6  Yes.  752;  Chftpman  n.  Turner,  1  Tern.  367. 

■  Gb^iniMi  r.  Taoner,  1  Yem.  267,  268 ;  fitackburue  v.  Gregson,  1  Bro.  Ch. 
421 ;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  oh.  5,  9  8. 
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the  buyer.'  For  a  thing  may  veil  be  deemed  to  be  nnconscien- 
tiously  obtained,  when  the  conBideration  is  not  paid.*  Upon  this 
groand  the  Roman  law  declared  the  lien  to  be  founded  in  natural 
justice.  "  Tamen  rectd  dicitur,  et  jure  gentium,  id  est,  jure  natural!, 
id  effici."  '  And,  therefore,  when  courts  of  equity  established  the 
lien  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  contract,  and  the 
lien  was  held  to  prerail,  although,  perhaps,  no  actual  contract  had 
taken  place.* 

§  1221.  The  true  origin  of  the  doctrine  may,  with  high  proba^ 
bility,  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  law,  irom  which  it  was  imported 
into  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  England,*  By  the  Roman  law, 
the  TOndor  of  property  sold  had  a  privilege,  or  right  of  priority  of 
payment,  in  the  nature  of  a  lien  on  the  property,  for  the  price  for 
vhicli  it  was  sold,  not  only  against  the  vendee  and  his  represents- 
tives,  but  against  his  creditors,  and  also  against  subsequent  ^ur- 
chasers  from  him.  For  it  was  a  rule  of  that  law,  that,  although' 
tiie  sale  passed  the  title  and  dominion  in  the  thing  sold ;  yet  it  also 
implied  a  condition,  that  the  vendee  should  not  be  master  of  the 
thing  so  sold,  unless  he  had  paid  the  price,  or  had  otherwise  satis- 
fied the  vendor  in  respect  thereof,  or  a  personal  credit  bad  been 
given  to  him  without  satisfaction.  "  Quod  yeudidi "  (said  Uie 
Digest),  "non  aliter  fit  accipientis  qnam  si  ant  pretium  nobis 
solutum  sit  aut  satis  eo  nomine  factum  ;  vel  etiam  fidem  babueri- 
mus  emptori  sine  ulI4  satisfactione.'  Ut  res  emptoris  fiat,  nihil 
interest,  utrum  solutum  sit  pretium,  an  eo  uomiue  fid^'ussor 

'  By  Mr.  Scolt  and  Mr.  Mitford,  in  argament,  io  BUckbume  r.  Oregson, 
1  Cox,  94. 

*  Hngbea  ».  Ee&nie;,  1  Sch.  &  L«&-.  130.  It  wu  rormeriy  doubted,  in  conie- 
qnence  of  an  expreuioD  which  tdl  from  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  PollexTeii  e  Moore 
(3  Atk.  273),  whether  this  lien  of  the  Tender  conld  eziit  in  laTor  of  b  third 
person ;  u,  for  example,  if  the  vendor,  having  luch  a  lien,  should  ezhanit  the 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased  purchaser,  whether  legatees  should  have  a  right 
to  stand  in  his  place  against  the  real  estate  in  the  bands  of  the  heir,  as  upon  th» 
marshalling  of  the  assets.  That  doubt  is  now  removed,  and  the  affirmative  es- 
tablished in  Selby  e.  Selby,  4  Russell,  tt36.  See  also  Lord  Eldon's  remarks  in 
Mackreth  e.  Symmons.  15  Ves.  338,  344,  and  Sir  Wm.  Grant's  decision  in  Trim- 
mer r.  Bayne,  9  Ves.  209 ;  and  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  IS,  p.  fi49  to  fi6S  (7tli 
edit.)  i  id.  vol.  2,  p.  78  to  76  (9th  edit.). 

*  Inst.  Lib.  2,  tit.  I,  §  41. 

*  Mackreth  e.  Symmons,  16  Tea.  387. 

*  Ibid.  IS  Ves.  844. 

*  Dig.  Uh.  18,  tit.  1, 1. 19;  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  41,  tit.  1,  a.  60. 
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datuB  sit." '  The  doctrine  was  still  more  explicitly  laid  down  in 
the  Institutes.  "  Venditife  vero  res,  et  tradits,  non  alitor  emptori 
acquinintur,  quam  si  is  Tenditori  pretinm  solvent,  vel  alio  modo 
ei  satisfeoerit ;  veluti  expromissore  aut  pignore  dato.  Sad,  si  is, 
qui  vendidit,  fidem  emptoris  sequutus  fuerit,  dicenduin  est,  statim 
rem  emptoris  fieri."  '  The  rule  was  equally  applied  to  the  sale  of 
mor&ble  and  of  immoTable  property  ;  and  equally  applied,  whether 
there  had  been  a  delivery  of  possossion  to  the  vendee  or  not.  If 
there  was  no  sach  delivery  of  possession,  then  tlie  vendor  might 
retain  tibe  property  aa  a  pledge,  until  the  price  was  paid.  If  there 
was  such  a  delivery  of  possession,  then  the  vendor  might  follow 
the  property  into  the  hands  of  any  person,  to  whom  it  had  been 
snbsequentiy  passed,  and  reclaim  it  or  the  price.'  "  Venditor 
enim,  quasi  pignus,  retinere  potest  earn  rem,  quam  vendidit."  *  And 
a  part  payment  of  the  price  did  not  exonerate  the  property  from 
ihe  privilege  or  lien  for  the  residue.  "  Heereditatis  venditte  pre- 
tjum  pro  parte  accepit"  (sud  the  Digest,  quoting  Sceevola),"reli- 
qnum  emptore  non  solvente ;  quesitum  est,  an  corpora  hsereditaria 
piguoris  nomine  teneantnr  !  Respondi ;  nihil  propoui,  cur  non 
teneantur."  * 

§  1222.  Thia  dose  analogy,  if  not  this  absolute  identity,  of  the 
English  doctrine  of  the  lien  of  the  vendor  with  that  of  the  Roman 
law  of  privilege  on  the  same  subject,  seems  to  demonstrate  a  com- 
mon origin ;  although  in  England  the  lien  is  ordinarily  con$ned  to 
cases  of  the  sale  of  immovables,  and  it  does  not  extend  to  mova- 
bles, where  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  possession.*  There  are, 
however,  some  ezceptious  from  the  doctrine  in  each  law,  founded 

>  Dig.  Lib.  18,  tit.  1, 1.  53;  Potbier,  Fand.  Lib.  41,  tit.  1,  n.  60. 

*  Inst.  Lib.  2,  tit.  1,  S  11 ;  wad  ViDii.  Comm.  h.  tit. 

*  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  g  S.  art.  4;  Inat.  Lib.  2,  tit.  1,  j  41.  The  same  rule 
ex'uta  in  the  French  law  in  regard  to  Jmmovi^les.  But  in  regard  to  movablea, 
when  deliTered  to  tbe  vendee,  there  ii  no  roqael  (ai  itia  phrated  in  the  French 
law)  bj  way  of  privilegv  or  lien  against  the  proper^,  except  while  it  remains  in 
the  hauda  of  tbe  porchaser.  If  he  hu  soH  it,  d»  right  of  priTilege  or  lien  for 
the  price  is  gone.    1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  6,  art.  4,  and  note. 

'  Id.  Dig.  Lib.  19,  tit.  1, 1.  13,  §  8 ;  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  41,  fit.  1.  n.  60,  61 ; 
id.  Lib.  19,  tit.  1,  n.  6. 

'  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  6,'  art.  4;  Dig.  Lib.  18,  tit.  4, 1.  22;  Pothior,  Pand. 
lib.  19,  tit.  1,  n.  6. 

*  See  Bltckbune  o.  Gregeon,  1  Cox,  100 ;  arguendo,  Mackreth  v.  Symmons, 

15  Ves.  344.    See  Haggerty  ■>.  P^mer,  6  Johns.  Ch.  437 ;  Cowell  i>.  Simpson, 

16  Vm.  278,  280,  281. 
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Upon  the  same  general  prindple,  but  admitting  of  some  diversity  ia 
respect  to  its  practical  application. 

§  1228.  We  have  seen  that  the  lieu  bj  the  Boman  law  ceased 
(1.)  There  the  price  was  actuafl;  paid ;  (2.)  where  on;  thing  was 
taken  in  satisfaction  of  the  price,  altliough  pajment  had  not  been 
positively  made ;  (8.)  where  a  personal  credit  was  given  to  the 
vendee,  excluding  any  notion  of  a  lien;  "Aut  pretium  nobis  BO- 
lutum  sit "  (said  the  Digest) ;  "  aut  satis  eo  nomine  foctum ;  vel 
etiam  fidem  habuerimus  emptori  sine  ull&  satisfactioue."  ^  Pothier 
has  deduced  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  civil  law,  the  queettoa, 
whetlier  a  personal  credit  was  given  to  the  vendee  or  not,  was  to 
be  judged  of  by  all  t)ie  circumstances  of  the  case.  Whenever  it 
was  doubtful  whether  such  credit  was  given  or  not,  there  it  was 
not  to  be  presumed,  unless  made  certain  by  tlie  vendee.'  Ia  every 
other  case,  either  a  payment  or  a  satisfaction  of  tlie  price  waa 
necessary  to  discliarge  the  property.  The  giving  of  a  pledge  or 
security  for  the  price  was  deemed  equivalent  to  payment.  "  Quali- 
bet  ratione,  si  venditori  de  pretio  satiafactum  est,  veluti,  expromis- 
sore  aut  pignore  dato,  proinde  sit,  ac  si  pretium  solutum  esset."  ' 

§  1224.  Now,  the  same  principle  is  applied  in  English  jurispru- 
dence.*   Generally  speaking,  tlie  lien  of  the  vendor  ezLsts ;  and 

'  Dig.  Lib.  18,  tit  1,  1.  19;  Inst.  Lib.  S,  tit.  1,  §  41.  Vinnius  diatingaiahea 
between  a  payment  and  a  latisTactioD.  Satiaraciendi  verbum  generaliiu  est, 
<]uam  loUendi.  Qoi  solrit,  ntiqua  et  satiafacit.j  at  non  ouuils  aatisfactio  solutio 
est.  Satisfatit,  et  qui  non  liberstur;  veluti,  ai  quia  GdejuMorem  vel  pignoradet; 
solutione  veru  obligatio  t^llitur.  Yinniiu  also  save,  that  a  personal  credit,  given 
to  the  vendor,  without  satisraction,  is  a  waiver  of  the  lien.  For,  commenting  on 
the  words  of  the  Institute,  Sed  si  is,  qui  vendidit,  fidem  emptoris  sequntna  fuerit, 
he  lajB :  Id  est,  fidem  emptori  de  pretio  habuerit  sine  ulli  Battaractione.  What 
will  amount  to  such  personal  credit,  he  adds,  depends  ou  circumstances,  but  an 
agreement  for  postponement  of  payment  to  a  future  day  would  be  such  a  per- 
sonal credit  and  would  discharge  the  lien.  Quod  ex  circumstantiis  estimandum ; 
veluti,  si,  dies,  aolutioni  dicta  sit.  And  for  this  he  cites  the  Code.  (Cod.  Lib. 
4,  tit.  6i,  1.  S.)  He  then  proceeds :  Ant  li,  cum  emptor  pecuniam  tA  mannm 
non  haberit,  venditor  dixerit;  I,  licet;  none  non  requiro ;  postea  dabis.  Vinn. 
ad  Inst.  Lib.  2.  tit.  1,  §  41,  Comui.  (2). 

'  Pothier,  Fand.  Lib.  41,  tit.  1,  note  60.  In  this  poiitiou  Tinnius  agrees 
with  Pothier,  contrary  to  what  is  held  by  some  other  jurists.  Id  dubio,  qui  rem 
emptori  tradit,  non  videtur  sequi  fideni  emptoHs,  nisi  emptor  contrariom  doceat. 
Vinn.  ad  Inst.  Lib.  2,  tit  1,  §  41 ;  Comm.  (3). 

'  Dig.  Lib.  18,  tit.  1, 1.  SS;  Pothier,  Fand.  Lib.  41,  tit.  1,  n.  60;  Inst.  Lib. 
2.  tit.  1.  §  41. 

<  In  scHne  American  States  the  existence  of  such  a  lien  is  denied.  See  Fhil- 
brook  o.  Delano,  29  Maine,  410. 
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the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  purcbaaer  to  establiali,  that,  in  the 
particular  caso,  it  has  been  intentionally  displaced,  or  waived  by 
the  consent  of  the  partieB.*  If,  under  ail  the  oircumstanceB,  it  re- 
mains in  doubt,  then  the  lien  attaches.  The  difficulty  lies  in  de- 
termining what  circumstances  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  repel 
or  displace  the  lien,  or  to  amount  to  a  waiver  of  it.  And,  upon 
the  authorities,  this  is  left  in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment,  that 
a  learned  judge  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  it  would  hare  been 
better  at  once  to  have  held,  that  the  lien  should  exist  in  no  case, 
and  that  ihe  vendor  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  want  of 
caution ;  or  to  have  laid  down  the  rule  the  other  way  so  distinctly, 
that  a  purchaser  might  be  able  to  know,  without  the  judgment  of 
8  court,  in  what  cases  it  would,  and  in  what  it  would  not  exist.' 
At  present,  that  certainly  cannot  be  generally  affirmed. 

§  1225.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems,  that,  if,  upon  the  face  of  the 
couTeyancQ,  the  consideration  ia  expressed  to  be  paid,  and  even  if 
a  receipt  therefor  is  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  purcliase-money  has  not  been  paid,  the  lieu  is  not  gone ; 
bat  it  attaches  against  the  vendee  and  all  persons  claiming  as  vol- 
unteers, or  with  notice  under  him."  [And  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  vendee  that  some  portion  of  the  purchase-money  is  unpaid, 
without  knowing  liow  much,  or  how  it  is  secured,  is  sufficient  to 
put  a  subsequent  purchaser  upon  inquiry.*] 

§  1226.  The  taking  of  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, is  not,  of  itself,  OB  it  was  in  the  Roman  law,  a  posi- 
tive waiver  or  extinguishment  of  the  lien.'*     It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 

'  Mackreth  «.  Symmont,  15  Yes.  342,  344,  348.  949 ;  HagliM  t>.  Keuney,  1 
Scb.  ALefr.  1S5, 136;  Num  s.  Prowse.eVw.  76S;  Gftnon  e.  Green,  IJohna. 
di.  SOS,  S0» ;  Sngden  on  VeadoTS,  cti.  12,  p.  641  to  660  (7th  edit.) ;  id.  vol. 
2.  ch.  12.  p.  67  to  76  (9th  edit.).  , 

■  Lord  Eldon,  in  Mackreth  e.  Symmons,  16  Tea.  840. 

*  Ibid.  15  Ves,  937.  939.  840,  960;  Hnghei  v.  Ee&raey,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  130, 
1S6;  Wioter  t.  Anson,  3  Rum.  488;  8.  C.  1  Sim.  ft  Stn.  434;  Sauuderi  e. 
Leslie,  2  B.  ft  Beatt.  614,  615 ;  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  12,  p.  541  to  657  (7th 
edit)  ;  id.  Tol.  2,  ch.  IS,  p.  57  to  76  (»th  edit.).  Loid  Badeidale,  in  Hn^iei 
«.  Kearney,  1  Bch.  ft  Lefr.  135,  uid :  "  If  a  penon,  claiming  as  a  purchaser, 
admitted,  that  the  consideration  was  not  paid,  this  would  be  taken  primdJacU  M 
a  fraud ;  and  it  woald  lie  on  him  to  ihow  that  it  was  not  a  frand." 

'  Manly  p.  Slason,  21  Venn.  271. 

■  Haekrelhe.  Symmons,  15  Yet.  343.  344, 347  to  349 ;  Nairn «.  Prowse,  6  Vei. 
769,  7S0 ;  Ganon  e.  Green,  1  Johns,  Ch.  SOS ;  4  Kent,  Comin.  Lect.  68,  p.  162, 
163  (3d  edit.) ;  Lewis  t>.  Caperton,  8  Gratt.  148 ;  Plowman  v.  BJddle,  14  Ala.  169. 
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regretted,  that  it  has  not  been  bo  beld;  aa,  when  a  rule  bo  plain  is 
ouce  cominunicat«d,  if  the  vendor  should  not  take  an  adequate 
security,  he  would  lose  his  lien  by  his  own  fault.*  But  the  taking 
a  security  has  been  deemed,  at  most,  aa  no  more  than  a  presump- 
tion, under  some  circamstauces,  of  an  intentional  waiver  of  the 
lien ;  and  not  as  conclusive  of  the  waiver.'  And  if  a  security  is 
taken  for  the  money,  the  burden  of  the  proof  has  been  adjudged  to 
lie  on  the  vendee  to  show,  that  the  vendor  agreed  to  rest  on  that 
security,  and  to  discharge  the  land.'  Nay,  even  the  taking  of  a 
distinct  and  independent  security,  as,  for  instance,  of  a  mortgage 
on  another  estate,  or  of  a  pledge  of  other  property  has  been  deemed 
not  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  lien  is  waived.*    The  taking 

This  sobjett  wu  very  fully  exunined  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  hia  elaborate  judgment 
in  Mackrcth  «.  Symmons,  16  ¥««.  830,  886,  842.  In  one  put  of  thai  jndgment 
he  used  the  foUowing  lugnige :  "  If  I  had  found  it  Uid  down,  in  distinct  tnd 
inflexible  t«nns,  that,  where  the  vendor  of  aa  eatiM  takes  a  security  for  the  con- 
sideration, he  has  no  lien,  that  would  be  eatisfactory ;  aa,  when  a  rule  so  plain  ia 
once  communicated,  the  vendor,  not  taking  an  adequate  security,  losea  the  lien 
by  his  own  Ault.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule  has  prevailed,  aa  it  teems  to  me, 
that  it  is  to  depend  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  taking  a  security,  but  upon  Qte 
nature  of  the  security,  as  amonnUng  to  eTideDce(aa  it  is  sometimea  called),  or  to 
declaration  plain,  or  manifest  intention  (the  expreasions  used  upon  other  occuiooa) 
of  a  purpose  to  rely,  not  any  longer  upon  the  estate,  but  upon  the  personal  credit 
of  the  individual,  itisobvious,  that  a  vendor,  taking  a  secarity,  unless  by  evidence, 
manifest  intention,  or  declaration  plain,  he  shows  his  purpose,  cannot  know  the 
situation  in  which  he  stands,  without  the  judgment  of  a  court,  how  far  that  teeori^ 
does  contain  the  evidence,  mamfeatintention,  or  declaration  phun  upon  that  point- 
That  observation  is  jnstiGed  by  a  review  of  tbe  authorities ;  from  which  it  ia  clear, 
that  different  judges  would  have  determined  tbe  case  difibrently.  And  if  some 
of  the  cases  that  have  been  determined  had  come  before  me,  I  should  not  hare 
been  satisfied  that  tbe  conclusion  was  right."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  English  jnrispmdence,  instead  of  dealing  in  nice  distjnctions,  had  not  followed 
outthe  plain  and  convenient  rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  taking  of  any  security, 
or  giving  any  credit,  was  an  extinguishment  of  the  lien. 
'  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 

*  Hughes  B.  Kearney,  I  Scb.  &  Left.  135,  136;  Saunders  p.  Leslie,  2  B.  A 
Beatt.  614,  615.    Bat  see  Bradford  v.  Marvin,  2  Florida.  463. 

•  TbiA. ;  Saundera  v.  Leslie,  1  BaU  &  Beatt.  fil4,  516.  In  Kaim  d.  FrowM 
(6  Vea.  762),  where  the  qneation  was,  whether  llie  taking  of  a  ipedal  securi^, 
by  way  of  pledge,  was  a  waiver  of  the  lien,  Sir  William  Grant  (Master  of  the 
Rolli)  held  that  it  was.  Upon  that  occasion,  he  said ;  "  Upon  the  question,  as  to 
the  claim  aet  up  by  Mitchell  to  a  lien,  it  is  now  settled,  that  equity  gives  the 
vendor  a  lien  for  tbe  price  of  the  estate  sold,  without  any  special  agreement. 
But  supposing  he  does  not  trust  to  that,  hut  carves  out  a  seenrity  for  bimelf,  it 
■till  remaina  matter  of  doubt,  and  has  not  received  any  positive  decision,  whether 
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of  bills  of  ezchaage,'  dravn  on  and  accepted  by  a  third  persdn,  or 
by  the  purchaser  and  a  tliird  person,  has  dso  been  deemed  not  to 

that  doea  or  doea  not  amoant  to  a  waiier  of  Uie  equitable  lien ;  so  as  to  preclade 
tbe  vendor  from  resorting  back  to  that  lien,  the  securit}'  proving  innifficicnt. 
Without  eatering  into  that  question,  vhether  eTerf  security  aecessarily  amounts 
to  a  waiver  it  u  impoesible  to  contend,  that  there  maj  not  be  a  security  that  will 
have  that  effect,  that  will  be  a  waiver.  By  conveying  the  estate  without  oblain- 
ing  payuieat,  a  degree  of  credit  is  necessarily  given  to  the  vendee.  That  credit 
nmy  be  given  upon  the  confidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  lien.  The  knowl- 
edge  of  that  may  be  tbe  motive  for  permitting  the  estate  to  pass  without  payment. 
Then,  it  may  be  argued,  that,  taking  a  note  or  a  bond,  cannot  materially  vary  the 
case.  A  credit  is  still  given  to  him ;  and  may  be  given  Irom  the  same  motiTe ; 
Dot  to  supersede  the  lien,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  debt,  and  coun- 
tervailing the  receipt  indorsed  upon  the  conveyance.  But,  if  the  conTeyance  be 
totally  difitinct  and  independent,  will  it  not  then  become  a  case  of  substitution  for 
the  lien,  instead  of  a  credit  given  because  of  the  lien  F  Suppose  a  mortgage  waa 
made  upon  another  estate  of  the  vendee ;  will  equity  at  the  same  time  give  him 
what  is  in  effect  a  mortgage  upon  the  estate  he  sold ;  the  obvious  intention  of 
burdening  one  estate  being,  that  the  other  shall  remain  Aree  and  uoencumberedF 
Though  in  that  case  the  vendor  would  be  a  creditor,  if  the  mortgage  prored  de- 
ficient ;  yet  be  would  not  be  a  creditor  by  lien  upon  tbe  eMate  he  had  conveyed 
away.  The  same  rule  must  hold  with  regard  to  any  o^ier  pledge  for  tbe  pnr- 
dwse-money.  In  Uiis  case,  the  vendor  trusts  to  no  personal  security  of  tbe  vendee) 
but  gets  possession  of  a  long  annuity  of  £100  a  year ;  which,  according  to  the 
rise  or  fall  of  stock,  might  or  might  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purchase-money.  He 
haa,  therefore,  an  absolute  securit]'  in  hia  hands,  not  the  personal  security  of  the 
vendee.  Could  the  vendee  have  any  motive  for  parting  with  his  stock,  but  to 
have  the  absolute  dominion  over  the  land  P  It  is  impossible  it  could  be  intended, 
that  he  should  have  this  double  security,  an  equitable  mortgage  and  a  pledge ; 
which  latter,  if  the  stock  should  rise  a  little,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purchase-money."  Lord  Eldon,  in  Mackreth  v.  Symmons,  Ifi  Yes.  348,  in 
commenting  on  this  case,  said :  "  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his  judgment,  ad- 
mitting the  general  doctrine,  as  to  the  vendor's  Uen,  observes  upon  the  question, 
whether  a  security  taken  will  be  a  waiver,  that,  by  conveying  tbe  estate  without , 
payment,  a  degree  of  credit  is  given  to  tbe  vendee  which  may  be  given  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  existence  of  snob  Uen.  And  it  may  be  argued,  that  taking  a 
note  or  a  bond  cannot  materially  vaiy  the  case ;  a  credit  is  s^  given  to  him ;  and 
maybe  given  from  the  same  motive ;  not  to  supersede  the  lien,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertuning  the  debt,  and  countervailing  the  receipt,  indorsed  upon  the  con- 
veyance. Here  ia  great  difficulty  to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  reasoned 
almost  in  any  case,  that  the  circumstance  of  taking  a  security  was  evidence  that 
the  lien  was  given  up ;  as,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  contract  under  seal  for  pay- 
ment of  the  money.    The  Master  of  theRolls,  having  before  observed  that  there 


>  Bat  see  Way  t>.  Patty,  1  Carter,  102 ;  Sears  t>.  Smith,  2  l£cL  2*3 ;  Trustees 
«.  Wright,  II  Illinois,  608. 
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be  a  waiver  of  the  Ueo,  but  to  be  merely  a  mode  of  payment.^ 
-  Aiid  it  baa  been  laid  down  aa  dear  doctrine,  that,  in  geuersl,  There 
a  bill,  note,  or  bond  is  given  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, the  vendor  does  not  lose  hia  lien  for  ao  much  of  the 
purchase-money  as  remains  unpaid,  even  though  it  ia  secured  to  be 
paid  at  a  future  day,  or  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  purchaaer.' 

msj  be  a  Becuritj  which  will  have  tlie  effect  of  a  waiTer,  proceedi  to  czprau  lua 
opinion,  tliat,  if  the  Be<niritj  be  totallj  diatinct  and  independent,  it  will  then  be- 
come a  caie  of  Bubatitntion  for  the  lien,  instead  of  a  credit  given  on  acconnt  of 
the  lien ;  meaning,  that,  not  a  lecnrity,  but  the  nature  of  the  aecnrity  naj  omoont 
to  BatiBfactoiy  evidence  that  a  lien  was  not  intended  to  be  reserved.  And  [be] 
pati  the  case  of  the  mortgage  of  another  estate,  or  any  other  pledge,  ai  evidence 
of  an  intention,  that  the  estate  sold  ahall  remain  free  and  oiiencumbered.  Itmnst 
not  however,  \h  understood,  that  a  mortgage  taken  ii  to  be  conmdered  aa  a  con- 
clusive ground  for  the  infbreoce  that  a  lien  was  not  intended ;  as  I  conld  pnt  many 
instances,  that  a  mortgage  of  another  estate  for  the  pnrdtase-monej' would  not  be 
decisive  evidence  of  an  intention  to  gtve  Kp  the  lien ;  although,  in  the  ordinaiy 
case,  sman  haialwaysgreatersecnrity  for  his  money  upon  a  mortgage,  than  valae 
for  his  monej  npon  a  parchase.  And  the  question  most  be.  Whether,  under  tbe 
rircumstances  of  that  particular  case,  attending  to  the  worth  of  that  ver;  mort- 
gage, the  inference  arises.  In  the  instance  of  a  pledge  of  stock,  does  it  neces- 
sarily  follow,  that  tbe  vendor,  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser  by 
permitting  bim  to  have  the  chance  of  the  beneSt,  therefore  gives  up  the  lien 
which  he  has  t  Under  all  the  circamstancea  of  that  case,  the  judgment  of  the 
Master  of  tbe  Rolls  was  satisfied  that  the  conclusion  did  follow.  But  tbe  doctrine, 
aa  to  taking  a  mortgage,  or  a  pledge,  would  be  carried  too  far,  if  it  is  understood, 
as  applicable  to  all  cases,  that  a  man,  taking  one  pledge,  therefore  necessarily 
gives  np  another;  which  roust,  I  think,  be  laid  down  npon  the  circumatancea  of 
eadi  case,  rather  than  aniversallr." 

<  Hughes  V.  Kearney,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  136.  138 ;  Gibbons  o.  BaddaU,  2  £q. 
Abr.  682,  note ;  Grant  v.  Mills,  2  Ves.  &  B.  806 ;  Cooper  e.  Spottiswoode,  Tan- 
lyne,  21 ;  Bx  partt  Peakc,  1  Mad.  819 ;  Bx  parte  Loring,  2  Rose,  79 ;  Saunden 
■>.  Leslie,  2  B.  A  Beatt  fiU ;  Sngdeu  on  Tendon,  cb.  12,  p.  644  to  649  (7tli 
edit)  ;  id.  vol.  2,  cb.  12,  p.  £7  to  67  (9th  edit). 

'  Winter  d.  Lord  Anson,  3  Rqbs.  488,  490,  overruliog  the  Vice  Chancellor'i 
decision;  s.  c.  IStm.  &  Btu.  431;  Manlj  t>.  Slason,  21  Tenn.271.  See  Fawell 
f .  Heelis,  Ambler,  724,  and  Mr.  Blunt'a  note ;  Frail  p.  Ellis,  17  Eng.  Law  A 
£q.  467 ;  Buckland  r.  Focknell,  13  Sim.  406 ;  Blair  «.  Bromlej,  6  Hare.  642 ; 
SFhniips,  364;  Hewitt  n.  Looeemor«,  9  Hare,  449;  K;les  o.  Tait,  6  Gratt.  44. 
How  &z  the  taking  of  an  independent  and  distinct  security  firom  a  third  person 
wonid  affect  the  lien,  has  not,  peihapi,  been  absolutely  decided  in  England. 
Grant  e.  Mills,  2  Tee.  &  Beam.  306,  309.  Lideed,  the  whole  doctrine,  respect- 
ing the  effect  of  taking  a  security,  is  established  in  England,  upon  grounds  not 
very  satisfactory  under  any  circumstances.  See  Bx  parte  Loring,  3  Rose,  Caa. 
80.  In  the  case  of  Gilman  e.  Brown,  1  Mason,  213,  tbe  whole  doctrine  was  re- 
viewed at  large ;  and  a  different  conoluaion  was  arrived  at  from.that  stated  in  tba 
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[And  it  haa  been  eaid  that  in  order  to  liave  a  special  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  in  refereuce  to  the  purchase-money  operate  as  a  . 
text.  The  following  extract  nwj  not  be  whollj'  unacceptable,  m  preKoting  tbe 
roMonbg  oppoMd  to  that  maintained  in  lome  of  tbe  late  Englith  aathoritiea : 
"  The  doctrine  that  a  lien  ezista  on  the  land  for  the  purcbue-moner,  which  lies  - 
at  the  foaudatioQ  of  the  deciaion  of  the  commiwionen,  a*  well  ai  of  the  present 
defence,  deserrea  a  veiy  deliberate  cooiidenUion.  It  can  hardly  be  donbted, 
that  ttiii  doctrine  was  borrowed  from  the  text  of  the  civil  law ;  and  although  it 
maf  now  be  cotuidered  aa  settled,  ai  between  the  vendor  and  vendee,  and  all 
claiming  nnder  the  latter,  with  notice  of  the  non-papnent  of  the  parchase-moo- 
ej ;  jet  ita  complete  eitabliahment  may  be  referred  to  a  comparativelj  recent 
period.  Lord  Eldon  haa  given  ns  an  biatorical  review  of  all  the  caaea  (Mackreth 
9.  Symmons,  15  Ves.  829),  Oom  which  he  dedncea  the  following  inferencea. 
First,  That,  generally  speakiDg,  there  is  such  a  lien.  Secondly,  That  in  thoae 
general  cases  in  which  there  would  be  a  lien,  b«  between  vendor  ^d  vendee,  the 
vendor  will  have  tbe  lien  against  a  third  person,  who  hid  notice  that  the  money 
was  not  paid.  These  two  points,  he  adds,  seem  to  be  clearly  settled ;  and  the 
same  coudtuion  bas  been  adopted  by  a  very  learned  chancellor  of  our  own  conn- 
trf.  Garson  b.  Green,  1  Johns.  Cb.  308.  The  mle,  however,  is  manifestly 
founded  on  a  supposed  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  parties,  upon  wbicb 
the  law  raises  an  implied  contract ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  inflexible,  but  ceases 
to  act,  where  the  drcnmstances  of  tbe  case  do  not  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
What  drcunutances  shall  have  such  au  effect  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  matter  of  a 
good  deal  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  And  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  lessened 
by  the  subtle  doubts  and  distinctions  of  recent  authorities.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  established  that  primd  fade,  tbe  pnrchase-money  is  a  lien  on  the  land ;  and 
it  lies  on  tbe  pnTChaser  to  show  that  the  vendor  agreed  to  waive  it  (Hughes  V. 
Kearney.  1  8cb.  &  Left'.  192 ;  Usokreth  d.  Symmons,  15  Ves.  S'i9 ;  Gacaon  e. 
Green,  1  Johns.  Cb.  806)  ;  and  a  receipt  for  the  porcbase-money,  indorsed  npon 
tbe  conveyance,  is  not  sufficient  to  repel  this  presnniption  of  law.  But  how  far 
tbe  taking  a  distinct  security  for  tbe  pnrduue-money  shall  be  held  to  be  a  waiver 
of  the  implied  lien,  haa  been  a  vexed  question.  There  is  a  pretty  strong,  if  not 
deosive,  current  of  authority,  to  lead  us  to  the  conduiion,  that  merely  taking  the 
bond,  note,  or  covenant  of  the  vendee  himself  for  the  purchase-money,  will  not 
repel  the  lien ;  for  it  may  be  taken  to  countervail  tbe  receipt  of  the  payment 
nanally  indorsed  on  the  conveyance.  Hughes  e.  Kearney,  1  Sch.  &  Left.  ISS; 
Nairo  p.  Frowse,  6  Yes.  752 ;  Mackreth  o.  Symmons,  15  Yes.  329 ;  Blackbume 
r.  Gregson,  1  Bro.  Ch.  Cai.  420;  Garson  v.  Green,  I  Johns.  Ch.  308;  Gibbons 
p.  Baddall,  2  £q.  Cas.  Abr.  682,  note ;  Coppin  v.  Coppin,  2  P.  Will.  291 ;  cases 
cited  in  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  12,  p.  541  (7th  edit.),  Ac.  But  where  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  security  is  taken,  either  of  other  property,  or  of  tbe  re- 
sponsilHlity  of  third  persons,  it  certainly  admits  of  a  very  different  connderation. 
There  the  rule  may  properly  apply,  that  expreisum  facit  cessare  taciturn;  and 
where  tbe  par^  has  carved  out  his  own  security,  the  law  will  not  create  another 
in  aid.  This  was  manifestly  tbe  opinion  of  Sir  William  Grant,  in  a  recent  case, 
where  be  asks:  '  If  tbe  security  be  totally  distinct  and  independent,  will  it  not 
then  become  a  case  of  aubstitntioo  for  the  lien,  uisiead  of  a  credit  given  becaase 
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waiver  of  the  lien,  the  contract  must  be  iuconsistent  with  the  ex- 
iBtOdce  of  the  lieD.'] 

of  tbe  lien  P '  And  he  then  puta  the  cue  of  a  mortgage  on  another  eitate  for  the 
purchase-money,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  discharge  of  the  lien,  and  asserti  tlut 
the  same  rule  must  hold  with  regard  to  any  other  pledge  for  the  purchase-monej. 
(Nairn  r.  Prowse,  6  Ves.  752.)  And  the  same  doctrine  was  asserted  in  a  verj  earij 
case,  where  a  mortgage  was  taken  for  a  part  only  of  the  purchase-moDey,  and  anote 
for  the  residue.  Bond  r.  Kent,  2  Vem.  281.  [See  also  Follett  x.  Reeae,  2  Ohio,  616 ; 
UcClnre  n.  Harris,  12  B.  Monroe,  261 ;  Vail  v.  Foster,  4  Gomat.  912 ;  Yonng  s. 
Wood,  11  B.  Momroe,  123 ;  Bradford  t>.  Marrin,  2  Florida,  463 ;  Johnson  v.  Sugg, 
13Sm.  &Mar.  346.]  Lord  Eldon,  with  hia  characteristic  inclination  to  doubt,  baa 
hesitated  upon  the  extent  of  this  doctrine.  He  seemi  to  consider  that  whether 
the  taking  of  a  distinct  securttj'  will  haxe  the  effect  of  waiving  the  impdied  lien, 
or  not,  depends  altogether  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  that  no  ruh 
can  be  laid  dof  n  universallj ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  an;  pni^ 
chaser  to  know  without  the  judgment  of  a  court,  in  what  cases  a  lien  would,  and 
in  what  cases  it  would  not  exist.  His  language  is,  '  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule 
has  prerailed  (as  it  seems  to  me)  that  it  is  to  depend,  not  upon  the  drcumslanc* 
of  taking  a  security,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  secority,  as  amounting  to  evi- 
dence (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  to  declaration  plain,  or  manifest  intention 
(the  expression  used  on  other  occasions)  of  a  purpose  to  rely  not  any  longer 
upon  the  estst«,  but  upon  the  personal  credit  of  the  indiTirlual ;  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  purchaser  taking  a  security,  unless  by  evidence,  manifest  intention,  or 
declaration  plain,  he  shows  his  purpose,  cannot  know  the  situation  in  whidi  he 
stands,  without  the  judgment  of  a  court,  how  far  that  security  does  contain  the 
evidence,  manifest  intention,  or  declaration  plain  upon  that  point.'  Mackreth  o. 
Symmons,  15  Ves.  3S9,  342 ;  Austin  e.  Halsey,  6  Ves.  Jr.  475.  If,  indeed,  this 
be  the  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  it  is  reduced  to  a  most  distressing  un- 
certainty. But,  on  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  authorities,  I  do  not  End  a 
single  case  in  which  it  has  been  held,  if  the  vendor  takes  a  personal  coUatenl 
security,  binding  others  as  well  as  the  vendee,  as,  for  instance,  a  bond  or  note, 
with  a  surety  or  an  indoraer,  or  a  collateral  security  by  way  of  pledge  or  mort* 
gage,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  lien  esista  on  the  land  itself.  The  only 
case  that  looks  that  way  is  Elliot  e.  Edwards,  3  Bos.  &  Pull.  181,  where,  as  Lord 
Eldon  Bays,  the  point  was  not  decided.  And  it  was  certainly  a  case  depending 
upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  where  the  surety  himself  might  seem  to 
have  stipulated  for  the  lien,  by  requiring  a  covenant  against  an  assignment  of 
the  premises,  without  the  joint  consent  of  himself  and  the  vendor.  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  too,  has  thrown  out  an  intimation  (Hughes  c.  Kearney,  1  Scb.  &  Lefr.  133), 
that  it  must  appear  that  the  vendor  relied  on  it  as  security ;  and  he  puts  the 
case :  *  Suppose  bills  given,  as  part  of  the  purdtase-money,  and  suppose  them 
drawn  <in  an  insolvent  bouse,  shall  the  acceptance  of  such  bills  discharge  the  ven- 
dor's lien?  They  are  taken,  not  as  a  security,  but  as  a  mode  of  payment.'  In 
niy  humble  judgment,  this  is  begging  the  whole  question.  If,  upon  tbe  contract 
of  purchase,  the  money  is  to  be  paid  in  oash,  and  bills  of  exchange  are  aflerwarda 


1  Manly  e.  Slason,  21  Verm.  271 ;  Hallock  v.  Smith,  8  Barbcnr,  367. 
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§  1227.  The  lien  of  tho  vendor  is  not  confined  to  himself  alone ; 
but,  in  case  of  his  death,  it  extends  to  his  personal  representatives.^ 

Ulken  in  pajrnient  which  turn  out  unprodnctiTe,  there  the  receipt  of  the  bills  maj 
be  coneideTetl  u  a  mere  mode  of  payment.  But  if  the  original  contract  is,  that 
tbe  purcbase-monej-  shall  be  paid  at  a  future  day,  and  acceptanceE  of  tbird  per- 
•ona  are  to  be  taken  for  it,  payable  at  such  fnture  day,  or  a  bond  with  surety 
payable  at  such  future  day,  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  it  pOBsible  to  auert  that 
the  acceptance!  or  bond  are  not  relied  on  as  secnrity.  It  is  auffident,  however, 
that  the  case  was  not  then  before  his  lordship ;  and  Uiat  he  admits,  that  taking  a 
distinct  security  would  be  a  waiver  of  the  lien.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Mfveral  cases  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  other  security  be  taken,  the  implied 
lien  on  the  land  is  gone.  To  this  effect,  certainly,  the  case  of  Fawell  t,  Heelis, 
Ambler,  724;  a.  c.  2  Dick.  4S5,  is  an  aathority,  however  it  may,  on  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  shaken.  And  tbe  doctrine  is  explicitly  asserted  and 
act«d  upon  in  Nairn  e.  Frowse,  6  Vea.  Jr.  752.  See  also  Bond  c.  Kent,  2  Vem. 
SSI.  In  our  own  country,  a  very  venerable  jndge  of  equity  has  recognused  the 
same  doctrine.  He  says :  *  The  doctrine  that  the  vendor  of  land  not  taking  a 
security,  nor  making  a  conveyance,  retains  a  lien  upon  the  property,  is  so  well 
settled  as  to  be  received  as  a  maxim.  Even  if  he  hath  made  a.  conveyance,  yet 
he  may  pursue  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the  veadee,  or  of  a  purchaser  with 
notice.  But  if  he  hath  taken  a  secnrity,  or  the  vendee  hath  sold  to  a  third  per- 
son without  notice,  the  lien  is  lost.'  Cole  e.  9cott,  2  Wash.  141.  Looking  to 
the  principle  upon  which  the  original  doctrine  of  lien  is  established,  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  declare  that,  taking  the  security  of  a  dtird  person  for  the  purchase- 
money,  ought  to  be  held  a  complete  waiver  of  any  lien  upon  the  land ;  and  that, 
in  a  case  standing  upon  such  a  fact,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  my  mind 
to  a  different  conclusion.  At  all  events,  it  bpn'md/acit  evidence  of  a  waiver; 
and  the  onus  is  on  the  vendor  to  prove,  by  the  most  cogent  and  irresisUble  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  ou^t  not  to  have  that  effect.  Such  was  the  result  of  my 
judgment  upon  an  examination  of  the  authorities,  wben  a  very  recent  case  before 
tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls  first  came  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  perused  it  with 
great  attention,  and  it  has  not,  in  any  degree,  shaken  my  opinion.  The  case 
there  was  of  acceptances  of  tbe  vendee  and  of  bis  partner  in  trade,  taken  for  the 
payment  of  the  purchase-money.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  case  of  a 
security  given  by  a  third  person  in  which  the  lien  had  been  held  to  exist.  But 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  deciding  what  would  be  the  eSect  of  a  security, 
properly  so  denominated,  of  a  tburd  person,  held  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Bedesdale,  that  bills  of  exchange  were  merely  a  mode  of  payment,  and  not 
a  security.  This  conclusion  he  drew  Irom  the  nature  of  such  bills,  considering 
them  as  mere  orders  on  the  acceptor,  to  pay  money  of  tbe  drawer  to  the  payee ; 
and  that  the  acceptor  was  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  surety  for  the  debt  of  an- 
other, but  as  paying  tbe  debt  out  of  the  debtor's  funds  in  his  hands.  Grant  v, 
Hills,  2  Ves.  &  Beam.  309.  With  this  conclusion  of  tbe  Master  of  tbe  Rolls,  I 
confess  myself  not  satisfied,  and  desire  to  reserve  myself  for  the  case,  wben  it 


'  Ante,  §  788  to  791,  1216,  1217. 
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It  may  also  be  euforced  ia  favor  of  a  third  person,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  formerly  expressed  by  Lord  Hardwioke.^    As,  for  ez- 

aball  arise  in  jndgment.  It  it  fbaoded  oa  vety  artificUt  reatoning,  and  not  al- 
wsjs  supported  in  point  of  fact  by  the  practice  of  tbe  commercial  woiid.  The 
distinction,  however,  on  which  it  proceeds,  admita  by  a  very  strong  implication, 
that  the  security  of  a  third  pereoa  would  repel  the  lien.  IT,  indeed,  the  point 
were  new,  there  would  be  much  reason  to  contend  that  a  distinct  aecority  of  the 
party  himself  would  eztinguigh  the  lien  on  the  land,  as  it  certainly  does  the  lien 
upon  perBoaal  cbattuls.  Cowell  e.  Slmpaon,  16  Yea.  Jr.  275.  In  applying  the 
doctrine  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  I  confess  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing against  the  existence  of  a  lien  for  tbe  unpaid  part  of  the  porchase-mon- 
ey.  Tbe  property  was  a  large  mass  of  unsettled  and  uncultivated  Uuds,  to  which 
the  Indian  title  was  not  as  yet  rxtinguinhed.  It  was,  in  tbe  necessary  contem- 
plation of  all  parties,  bought  on  speculation,  to  be  sold  out  to  sub-purchasers, 
and  ultimately  to  settlers.  The  great  objects  of  the  speculation  would  be  mate- 
rially impaired  and  embarrassed  by  my  latent  encumbrance,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to  ascertain,  and  which  might,  by  a 
subdivision  of  tbe  property,  be  apportioned  tipon  an  almost  inSnit^  number  of 
purchasers.  It  is  not  supposable,  that  bo  obvious  a  consideration  should  not 
have  been  within  view  of  the  parties ;  and,  viewing  it,  it  is  wry  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  tbey  could  mean  to  create  such  an  encumbrance.  A  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent security  was  taken  by  negotiable  notes,  payable  at  a  future  day.  There 
is  no  pretence  that  the  notes  were  a  mere  mode  of  payment,  for  the  indorsera 
were,  by  the  theory  of  tbe  law,  and  in  fact,  condilional  sureties  lor  the  payment. 
Anil  in  this  respect,  tbe  case  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  receiving  bills  of  ex- 
change, where,  by  the  theory  of  the  law,  the  acceptor  is  not  a  surety,  but  merely 
pays  tbe  money  of  tbe  drawer  in  pursuance  of  his  order.  Hughes  o.  Eleamey, 
1  Sch.  &  L«fr.  132 ;  Grant  v.  Mills,  2  Yes.  &  Beam.  309.  The  securities  them- 
selves were,  from  their  negutiable  nature,  capable  of  being  turned  immediately 
into  cuh ;  and,  in  their  transfer  from  hand  to  band,  tbey  could  never  have  been 
mppoaed  to  draw  after  tbem„ta  favor  of  tbe  bolder,  a  lien  on  tbe  land  for  their 
payment.  But  I  pass  over  these  and  some  other  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  put  it  upon  the  broad  and  genersl  doctrine  that  here  was  the  security 
of  a  third  person,  taken  as  sacb,  and  that  extinguished  any  implied  lien  for  the 
purchase-money."  See  also  Brown  e.  -Gilmau,  4  Wheat.  200  to  292 ;  Fish  t>. 
Howland,  1  Faige,  20 ;  Stafford  o.  Yan  Rensellaer,  9  Cowen,  816 ;  Cox  p.  Fea- 
wick,  3  Bibb.  m3 ;  Jobnion  v.  Sugg,  13  S.  &  M.  S46  ;  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  in 
his  Commentaries  (4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  68,  p.  151  to  153,  Sd  edit.),  has  summed 
up  the  general  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  exceptions  (o  it,  with  great  cleamesss  and 
accuracy.  He  holds  that  the  better  opinion  is,  that  taking  a  note,  bond,  or  cov- 
enant of  tbe  vendee  himself  is  not  a  waiver  of  the  lien ;  for  such  instruments  ara 
only  tbe  ordinary  evideoce  of  a  debt.  But  that  taking  a  note,  bill,  or  bond, 
with  a  distinct  security,  or  taking  a  distinct  security,  exclusively  by  itself,  either 
in  tbe  shape  of  real  or  personal  property,  from  the  vendee,  or  taking  the  tespon- 

■  Follexien  v.  Uoore,  3  Atk.  27S;  caUe,  S  1230,  note. 
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ample,  it  may  be  enforced  by  marshalling  assets  in  &Tor  of  lega- 
tees and  .creditors,  and  giving  tbem  the  benefit,  by  the  way  of 
substitution  to  the  vendor,  when  he  seeks  payment  out  of  the 
personal  assets  of  the  vendee.^  So,  if  a  subsequent  encumbrancer, 
or  purchaser  from  the  vendee,  is  compelled  to  disobarge  jhe  lien  of 
tiie  Tendor,  he  will  in  like  manner  be  entitled  to  stand  substituted 
ia  his  place  f^;ainst  other  claimants  under  the  vendor  on  the  estate, 
and  to  have  the  assets  marshalled  in  his  favor.'  [But  if  notes  are 
(pven  for  the  purchase-money,  and  these  are  assigned  by  the  ven- 
dor, the  assignee  acquires  uo  lien  for  their  payment  on  the  land 
sold.'] 

§  1228.  We  have  already  had  occauon  to  state,  that  the  lien  of 
the  vendor  exists  against  the  vendee,  and  t^iust  volunteers,  and 
purchasers  under  him  witli  notice,  having  an  equitable  titie  only* 

Sibili^  of  &  tliird  perton,  is  eridence  that  tlia  vendor  does  not  repqao  upon  the 
lien,  but  upon  an  independent  aecuHty,  and  it  discharges  the  lien.  This  concln- 
aion  he  deducei  from  a  aurve;  of  the  American  as  well  a«  the  English  authoridea. 
Bee  alK>  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  3,  §  3,  note  (e)  ;  id.  B.  1,  ch.  fi,  §  6,  note  (I). 

'  ^nte,  S  1S30,  note  (2) ;  Selbf  p.  Selbf,  4  Ruu.  336 ;  Uaekieth  o.  Sym- 
mone,  15  Ve*.  339,  and  note  (a)  ;  id.  S4&. 

■  Manlove  e.  Bale,  3  Vem.  84.  It  wm  decided  in  Clarke  n.  Rojrle  (3  Sim. 
499),  that  where  A.  conveyed  an  estate  to  B.,  and  in  consideration  thereof  B. 
covenanted  with  A.  to  pay  an  annuity  to  him  of  £60  for  life,  and  £3,000  to  other 
pencma,  in  the  event  of  faia  (B.'s)  marrying,  the  covenant  did  not  create  a  lien 
on  the  estate  in  favor  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  £8,000.  See  also  Foster  v. 
BlackKene,  IHylneftK.  296,  SIO;  ['TreviUian  p.  Uayor  of  Exeter,  5  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  828.  But  the  debtor  who  removes  an  encombrance  cannot  set  it  up 
■gainst  a  sabeeqnent  encmnbiance  created  by  himself  on  t^  same  property.  Ot- 
ter n.  Lord  Taux,  6  id.  636.  Where  two  or  more  successive  mortgagees  advance 
money  npon  security  of  real  property,  without  notice  of  a  prior  trust,  fraud- 
nlenlly  concealed  by  the  mortgagor,  the  last  mortgagee  is  at  liber^,  pending  a 
■nit  by  the  eettuU  gutlnulaa  for  redempUonof  the  first  mortgage,  to  pay  off  all 
prior  mortgages,  and,  upon  getting  in  the  legal  estate,  to  hold  it  until  the  moneys 
advanced  by  him  have  been  pud  in  lull.  Bates  v.  Johnson,  Johns.  Eng.  Ch.  S04. 
And  where  the  mortgagee  has  been  pnt  to  expense  in  defending  the  tiOe  to  the 
triaU,  he  is  entitled  to  charge  such  expense  ^[ainst  the  estate ;  but  if  the  costs  ac- 
cme  in  defending  his  title  under  the  mortgage  only,  the  owners  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  are  not  chargeable  with  the  expense,  unless  they  have  participated  in 
the  litigation.  Parker  v.  Watkins,  Johns.  Eng.  Ch.  133.  As  to  the  order  of 
■uccessiTe  burdens  upon  real  estate,  seb  also  Stringer  t.  Haiper,  26  Beavan,  33 ; 
Tovmshend  r.  Uostyn,  id.  72;  Created  e.  Created,  id.  621]. 

■  Weelborn  e.  Williams,  8  Geo.  2fi8 ;  Green  n.  Demoss,  10  Humph.  371 ; 
Dixon  V.  Dizon,  1  Md.  Cb.  Dec.  220. 

*  Ante,  i  1225. 
■q.  nm.— vol,  ii.  81 
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But  it  does  not  exist  ag^iDst  purchasers  under  a  oonveyance  of  the 
legal  estate  made  bond  fide,  for  a  valuable  consideration  witboot 
notice,  if  the;  have  paid  the  purchase-moDey '  [nor  gainst  such 
purchaser  from  a  fraudulent  purchaser."]  The  lieu  will  also  pre- 
vail gainst  assignees  claiming  b;  a  general  assignment  under  the 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws;^  and  against  assignees  clftimiug 
under  a  general  assignment,  made  by  a  failing  debtor  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors ;  for  iu  such  cases  the  assignees  are  deemed  to  possess 
the  same  equities  only  as  the  debtor  himself  would  possess.*  So, 
it  will  prevail  against  [the  cluim  of  dower  by  the  wife  of  the  par- 
chaser,'  and  against]  a  judgment  creditor  of  the  vendee  before  an 
actual  conveyance  of  the  estate  has  been  made  to  him ; '  and  as  it 
should  seem,  also  against  sucli  a  judgment  creditor  after  the  con- 
veyance ;  for  each  party,  as  a  creditor,  would  have  a  lien  on  the 
estate  sold,  with  an  equal  equity,  and,  iu  that  case,  the  maxim 
applies,  "  Qui  prior  est  in  tempore,  potior  est  in  jure."  ^ 

§  1229.  But  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  case  of  such 
a  general  assignment  to  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  gen- 
erally, and  a  particular  assignment,  to  specified  creditors  for  their 
particular  security  or  satisfaction.  The  former  are  deemed  to  take 
as  mere  volunteers,  and  not  as  purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideiv 
ation,  strictly  so  called.^    The  latter,  if  a  conveyance  of  the  property 

>  Ante,  S  788,  789;  Sngden  oa  Yendora,  ch.  12,  §  3,  p.  657  (7th  edit) ;  S 
Mid.  Ch.  Pr.  10e>,  106;  CMor  v.  Bolingbroke,  1  Bro.  Cb.  902;  Msckreth  t>. 
Symmona,  15  Tea.  336,  339  to  341, 347,  S63,  354 ;  Champion  t.  BrowD,  6  John*. 
Cb.  402,  403.  ■  Boon  v.  Bunea,  23  Uiaa.  136. 

■  Blackbanie  v.  Gregton,  1  Bro.  Ch.  420,  by  Belt;  Sngden  on  YeDdora,  di. 
12,  §  3,  p.  567  (7Ui  edit.) ;  Mitford  p.  Mitford,  9  Vea.  100 ;  Grant  o.  MUla,  2 
Yea.  &  Beam.  306 ;  Chapman  o.  Tanner,  1  Yem.  267 ;  Ex  parte  Feake,  1  Mad. 
356. 

•  Fawell  0.  Heelia,  Ambler,  726;  Sagden  on  Yendora,  ch.  12,  §  3,  p.  558 
(7ib  edit.).  See  Bayleyo.  GreenleaT,  7  Wheat.  64,  56;  Green  n.  Demoo*,  10 
Humpb.  371. 

■  Fiaher  e.  Johnton,  6  Ind.  492. 

•  Fincb  t>.  Earl  of  Winchelaea,  1  P.  Will.  278;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  58,  p. 
164(2dedH.). 

^  See  Baylej-  e.  GreenleaT,  7  Wheat.  56;  and  Uackreth  v.  Symmona,  16 
Vea.  364. 

•  Brown  e.  Heathcote,  1  Atk.  160, 162 ;  Jewaon  e.  MonUon,  2  Atk.  417,  420 ; 
Mitford  p.  Mitford,  9  Yea.  S7,  100;  Woiralln.  Morlar,  dted  in  Mr.  Cox'i  note 
to  1  P.  WiU.  469 ;  Com.  Dig.  Baatrupt,  D.  19 ;  Scott  ».  Surman,  WiUes.  402, 
and  tbe  Register's  note ;  Slmond  v.  Hilbert,  1  Bnaa.  &  Mybe,  729 ;  mle,  §  1038, 
1411. 
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has  beea  actually  made,  and  thej  hare  no  notice  of  the  purchase- 
monej  being  unpaid  to  the  vendor,  are  deemed  entitled  to  the  same 
equities  as  any  other  bond  fide  particular  purcbaaera.' 

§  1230.  Liens  of  an  anal(^us  nature  may  be  created  by  a  de- 
posit of  Utle  deeds,  as  a  security  for  advance  of  money,  thus  con- 
Btituting  an  equitable  mortgage  on  the  estate  included  in  the  title 
deeds.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  considered  in  a  preyions 
part  of  these  commentaries.' 

§  1231.  So,  liens  may  be  created  on  the  purchase-money,  dne 
on  the  sale  of  an  estate,  in  fovor  of  a  vendee,  if  it  is  ^reed  that 
the  money  shall  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  tliird  person,  to  be 
applied  in  dischai^  of  prior  encumbranceB,  to  the  extent  of  such 
encumbrances."  Indeed,  there  Ib  generally  no  difficulty  in  equity 
in  establishing  a  lien,  not  only  on  real  eatate  but  on  personal  prop- 
erty, or  on  money  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  wherever  that  is 
a  matter  of  agreement,  at  least  against  the  party  himself,  and  third 
persons,  who  are  volunteers,  or  have  notice.  For  it  is  a  general 
principle  in  equity,  that,  as  against  the  party  himself,  and  any 
claiming  under  him,  voluntarily,  or  with  notice,  such  an  agreement 
luses  a  trust.*  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  tenant  for  life  of  real  es- 
tate, should,  by  a  covenant,  agree  to  set  apart,  and  pay  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  of  the  annual  pro&ts  of  that  estate,  to  trustees  for 
certMn  objects,  it  would  create  a  lien,  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  on 
those  profits  against  him,  and  all  persons,  claiming  as  volunteers, 
or  with  notice  under  him.'  So,  if  a  father,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  should  covenant  to  settle  lands  of  a  particular  annual  value 
OQ  his  son,  this  would  create  a  lien  for  that  amount  on  his  real 
estate  generally,  if  he  should  die  before  he  had  settled  any  such 
lands  according  to  his  covenant.^  So,  if  a  person  should  covenant 
that  he  will,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  secure  an  annuity  by  a 
chai^  upon  Ireehold  estetes,  or  by  investment  in  the  fimda,  or  by 
the  best  means  in  his  power,  such  covenant  will  create  a  lien  upon 

■  Uitford  V.  Mitford,  9  Tea.  100 ;  Bayley  t>.  Greenlettf,  7  Whut.  56,  57. 

*  Ante,  §  1020. 

*  Farr  s.  Middleton,  Free.  Ch.  174,  175. 

*  CoUfer  i>.  Fallon,  1  Turn,  ft  Bum.  469, 475. 476 ;  Legtid  v.  Hodges,  1  Tea. 
Jr.  478 ;  ante,  §  1039  to  1058 ;  Dodsley  v.  Tarley,  12  Adolph.  &  Ellia,  632. 

*  Legard  v.  Hodges,  4  Tea.  Jr.  478. 

*  BoundeU  t>.  Breary,  2  Tern.  482.  See  also  Power  v.  Bailey,  1  Ball  ft 
Beatt.  49 ;  GardDer  v.  ToitnBead,  Coop.  £q.  803. 
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any  property  to  which  he  becomea  entitled,  before  the  date  of  the 
coTenant,  and  the  day  bo  limited  for  its  perfonuance.^ 

[*  §  1231  a.  In  a  very  recent  case,^  ordered  to  be  heard  before  tiie 
iiill  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Bubject  of  general  coTenants,  to  secure 
money,  upon  landB,  creating  a  speciSc  lieu  upon  all  the  cove- 
nantor's lands,  is  very  thorooghly  examined.  The  case  of  Boun- 
dell  V.  Breary  was  carefully  revised,  by  reference  to  the  r^istnur's 
book,  and  declared  to  have  been  incorrectly  reported,  being  in  &ot 
one,  in  which  there  was  an  intention  to  chai^  particular  lands,  by 
reason  of  a  schedule  having  been  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the 
settlement ;  and  the  case  of  WeUesley  v.  Wellesley,  which  arose 
upon  the  same  deed  as  the  one  now  before  the  court,  waa  held 
either  to  have  been  decided  upon  the  same  view  as  tiiat  of  Boon- 
deU  V.  Breory,  or  else  that  it  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  court 
finally  declare,  aa  their  unanimous  judgment,  that  a  covenant,  (m 
or  before  a  certain  day,  either  by  charge  on  freehold  estates,  in 

<  Welletlej  v.  Welleslej,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  561 ;  s.  c.  10  Simoiu,  256 ;  17  id. 
59.  In  thia  css«  Lord  Cotteuham  atid :  ' '  That  thit  court  will  grant  a.  specific  per- 
fomunce  of  an  ftgreeoient  for  a  grant  of  an  auiiuit;',  cannot  now  be  questioned ; 
and  this  agreement  appears  to  me  to  contain  within  itself  all  that  u  necesury  to 
give  it  legal  validit]' ;  but  if  thia  court  is  to  execute  tiie  agreement,  it  mu^t  do  to 
according  to  the  terms  of  iL  The  terms  are,  on  a  day  certain,  to  charge  the  an- 
nuity on  lands,  or  on  an  investment  of  stock,  or  by  the  best  means  in  his  power. 
I  think  it  quite  immaterial,  for  tlie  present  purpose,  whether  this  gaye  to  the  bni- 
band  an  option,  or  whether  he  has  other  lands  beside  these  vested  in  these  defend- 
antfl,  upon  which  be  can  now  charge  the  annuity ;  because  the  bill  alleges  that  ha 
refiises  to  charge  it  in  any  manner ;  and  this  court  will  not  permit  him,  under 
the  pretence  of  exercising  an  option,  to  evade  the  performance  of  his  contract. 
In  Deacon  v.  Smith  (3  Atk.  328),  there  was  an  option  j  but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  court  from  acting  upon  the  one  alternative.  The  property  acquired,  by  the 
arrangement  of  December,  1834,  must  be  considered  as  subsequently  acquired 
property ;  bnt  that  contracts  to  charge  property  subsequently  acquired,  will  be 
enforced,  is  sufficiently  established.  Lyde  r.  Mynn,  and  the  cases  upon  wUd 
that  decision  was  founded,  are  conclusive  upon  that  subject  The  contract  is  not 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  agreement ;  bat  one  alt«mative  is  to 
charge  lands  in  February,  1835,  and  at  that  time  he  had  a  power  of  charging 
lands.  It  is  the  same  as  a  contract  to  charge  snch  lands  as  he  might  have  at  that 
time ;  amd  if  so,  snch  was  Metcalfe  v.  The  Archbishop  of  York  (1  Mylne  &  Craig, 
U?;  B.  C.  6  Sim.  224),  and  Lyde  v.  Mynn  (1  Mylne  &  Keen,  683;  §.  c.  4  Sim. 
606),  and  audi  was  Tooke  v.  Hastings,  aa  reported  in  3  Venu  97.  In  Lewis  *. 
Maddocka  (17  Ves.  48),  a  contract  upon  raarrtage  to  settle  all  personal  estate  of 
which  the  husband  might  become  possessed  during  the  coverture,  was  enforced 
against  an  estate  be  had  purchased,  in  part,  with  personal  property  n  acquired. 

1  [•Uomiogton  o.  Keane,  3  De  G.  &  J.  292. 
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Elo^laitd  or  Wales,  or  by  an  inTdstmetit  in  the  funds,  or  by  the 
best  means  vhioh  might  be  then  in  his  power,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  to  a  trustee  for  the  wife  of  the  covenantor,  is 
not  sufficient  to  create  a  charge  on  the  covenantor's  property. 
This  we  think  must  be  regarded  as  the  latest  and  most  satisfactory 
decision  upon  the  subject.' 

§  1281  b.  It  has  recently  been  dedded  in  England  that  the 
ovner  of  land  taken  by  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of  its  construc- 
tion still  retains  a  lien  upon  the  land  for  the  price,  even  after  the 
railway  has  gone  into  operation,  and  that  a  court  of  equity  will 
enforce  such  lien  t^ainst  the  company  taking  the  land,  and  all 
oUiers  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  lessees  or  otherwise.' 
The  learued  judge,  Lord  Bomilly,  M.  R.,  said :  "  It  is  true  that  the 
rights  of  the  public  should  be  considered  in  these  cases ;  but  the 
cooQpany  cannot  take  property  without  paying  for  it,  and  then  say 
it  is  for  the  int^iesb  of  the  public  that  the  property  should  be  used 
by  them,  and  so  deprive  the  vendor  of  his  lien.  The  public  can 
have  no  rights  springing  from  injustice  to  otiiers.  Tlie  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  have  taken  their  lease,  subject  to  the 
rights  and  equities  euforcible  gainst  the  purchaser  of  the  land." 
We  had  occasion  to  examine  the  same  question  in  a  case  in  -Ver- 
mont, and,  without  the  aid  of  any  prior  determination,  came,  as  for 
as  we  had  occasion  to  go,  to  very  nearly  the  same  result  already 
stated.^ 

§  1231  c.  There  is  a  late  case  *  where  the  purchaser  of  land,  the 
grantor  of  which,  upon  his  purchase  of  the  same,  had  promised 
to  pay  a  mortgage  resting  upon  the  land,  was  held  bound,  in 
equity,  to  pay  such  mortgage,  notwithstanding  his  refusal,  at  the 
time  of  his  purchase,  to  assume  that  encumbrance.  The  mort- 
gagee having  foreclosed  the  mortgage  against  the  last  purchaser 
and  compelled  payment,  he  was  held  to  have  no  remedy  against 
the  original  mortgagor.  His  grantor  having  assumed  the  debt, 
upon  consideration,  thus  became  the  principal  debtor,  the  mort- 

'  See  po4a,  §  1249,  where  the  rabject  is  more  fhllj  diicoued.  A  specific  cova- 
Bftnt  to  paj  ft  cerUiu  nun  ont  of  the  avula  of  the  sale  of  specific  laod,  or  out  of 
the  land  itoelf.  creates  a  charge  in  the  nature  of  a  lien,  which  is  enforciUe  in 
equity.    Pinch  o.  Anthon)',  8  Allen,  636. 

*  Walker  tr.  W.  H.  &  B.  Railway,  12  Jor.  M.  B.  18. 

*  McAolay  e.  Western  Vt.  R.  R.  Co.,  38  Yt.  311. 

*  Chapman  V.  Beardsley,  81  Coim.  115. 
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gagfft  afterwards  remaining  only  a  surety,  and  the  last  purchaser 
of  the  land  knowing  the  facts,  became  himself  a  joint  principal 
with  his  grantor,  as  to  the  original  mortgagor,  and  could  therefore 
have  no  redress  againat  him,  as  a  mere  surety. 

§  1281  d.  The  essence  of  a  mortgage  is,  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  parties  to  the  conveyance  to  be  a  security  for  a  debt.'  And 
it  will  make  no  diderence  that  the  written  conveyance  was  absolute 
in  form,  if  really  intended  and  understood  between  the  parties  as 
a  security  for  debt.  The  parol  defeasance  thus  proved  becomes 
effectual  in  law  upon  the  ground  of  &aud  in  the  grantee  in  deny- 
ing the  trust."] 

§  1232.  Upon  similar  principles,  where  a  vendee  has  sold  the 
estate  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser  without  notice,  if  the  purcliase- 
money  has  not  been  paid,  the  original  vendor  may  proceed  against 
the  estate  for  his  lien,  or  against  the  purchase-money  in  the  liands 
of  such  purchaser  for  satisfaction ;  for  in  sueh  a  case  the  latter, 
not  having  paid  bis  money,  takes  the  estate  cum  onere,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  unpaid  purchase-money.  And  this  proceeds 
upon  a  general  ground,  that,  where  trust-money  can  be  traced,  it 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust.' 

§  -1283.  But,  although  a  lien  will  be  created  in  favor  of  a  vendor 
for  the  purchase-money  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  ;  yet,  if  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conveyance  is  a  covenant  to  pay  an  annuity  to 
the  vendor,  and  another  covenant  to  pay  a  part  of  the  money  to 
third  persons,  it  seems  that  the  latter,  not  being  parties  to  the  con- 
veyance, will  not,  generally,  have  any  lien  thereon  for  the  payment 
of  such  money ;  for  they  stand  in  no  privity  to  establish  a  lien,  at 
least,  unless  the  original  agreement  import  an  intention  to  create 
such  a  lien.* 

[*  §  123S  a.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  solicitor,  who  had  re- 
covered a  trust-estate  on  behalf  of  the  trustee,  and  where  the 

■  Lokeraon  c.  Stilwell,  2  Beaslej,  357. 

•  Ibid.] 

*  S«e  Lench  e.  Lench,  10  Yea.  &tl ;  Ex  parte  Morgut,  12  Ves.  6;  poM, 
§  ]2&5  to  1263.  [  *  And  tbe  purchaser  of  %n  esUte,  wbo  bu  nude  a  deporit  to- 
wards the  price  oftbe  Mine,  wbere  a  decree  for  spedfic  perronaance  fails  throngb 
defect  in  tbe  title  will  be  decreed  a  lien  upon  the  estate  for  the  Tepaj-ment  of 
his  deposit.    Tamer  e.  Marricott,  Law  Rep.  S  Eq.  744.] 

<  Clark  o.  Bofle,  3  Sim.  499;  Foster  c.  Blackstooe,  1  M.  &  Keen,  297; 
Collyear  e.  Conntess  of  Mulgrave,  3  Keen,  81,  98 ;  anie,  §  1227,  and  note  3 
p.  480. 
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aeatuii  que  truitent  had  ftvailed  tbemselves  of  the  recovery,  had  no 
lien  on  the  deeds,  or  on  the  fund  in  court,  as  against  the  ee»tui» 
que  truatent,  &a  the  solicitor  could  hare  no  higher  claim  against  the 
deeds,  or  the  fiind  than  that  of  his  client,  the  trustea  And  the 
tnist-money  haring  been  InTCsted  in  a  manner  not  authorized  hy 
law,  the  eeaiuis  que  truatent  do  not  vaire  their  right  to  pursue  the 
trust-money  into  the  unauthorized  investment,  by  instituting  a 
proceeding  with  a  view  to  charge  the  trustee  personally,  and 
having  therein  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  the  unauthorized  se- 
curities for  the  trnst-money,  and  he  having  in  consequence  paid 
the  same  into  court.'  And  the  fact  that  such  trustees  hold  the 
legal  titIe>to  the  estate,  so  that  they  could  give  a  good  title  to  the 
purchaser,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  eettuia  que  truitent^ 
will  not  give  the  solicitors  a  lien  upon  the  deeds,  or  the  fund  iu 
court,  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  sale.  A  solicitor  who  was 
joint  trustee  with  two  others,  and,  while  acting  as  solicitor  for  all 
the  tniateea,  received  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
trust-estate,  was  held  to  have  received  them  as  trustee,  and  not 
as  solicitor  .B 

§  1233  b.  In  a  recent  caae,^  where  in  proceedings  in  bankruptcy 
one  party  had  recovered  his  costs,  with  the  right  to  issue  execution 
for  the  same,  and  was  indebted  to  the  other  party  in  a  larger  sum 
than  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  costs,  the  court  held  that  the  solici- 
tor not  having  been  paid  his  fees  the  setoff  of  the  debt  against  the 
coBts  could  not  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the  costs  belonged  to  the 
solicitor,  and  the  party  in  whose  name  they  had  been  recovered, 
and  in  whose  name  the  execution  must  issue,  was  a  mere  trustee 
for  the  solicitor,  and  as  such  had  no  legal  right  to  collect  them  or 
accept  payment  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  eestui  que  trugt.  Tlie 
same  principle  is  maintained  in  other  late  English  cases.' 

§  1233  c.  And  the  solicitor  employed  by  a  party  in  an  adminis- 
tration suit,  and  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  payment  of  his  bill, 
may  have  a  lien  declared  in  his  favor  by  a  court  of  equity  upon 
dividends  ordered  to  be  paid  his  client,  although  there  may  not 

<   [*Fniicu(>.FraiidB,fiDeG.,U.  ift  G.  108. 
■  Groom  v.  Bootii,  1  Drewrf,  £48. 

*  MarttDdale  e.  Picqaot,  3  K.  &  J.  S17. 

'  Sx  parte  CleUnd,  Law  Rep.  2  Ch.  App.  608. 

*  in  r«  Bank  of  Hindiutui,  Lkw  Bep.  8  Ch.  App.  126.  But  see  SimmoDdi  v. 
Great  Eastern  Railw.,  id.  797. 
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have  been  Kaj  real  issue  between  the  parties  to  the  suit  tud 
although  the  deoision  of  the  court  may  have  been,  in  the  main,  in 
favor  of  the  opposite  party.'] 

§  123S  d.  Another  class  of  oaees  affected  hy  similar  prindples, 
and  where  a  sort  of  marshallii^  securities,  or  rights  of  priority  be- 
tween.different  encumbrancers  and  different  purchasers,  may  exist, 
is,  where  a  lien  covers  several  parcels  of  land,  and  the  owner 
tliereof  subsequently  conveys  some  of  the  parcels  to  different  poiv 
chasers  or  encumbrancers  ;  iu  such  cases,  the  question  arises,  who, 
as  between  the  owner  and  the  subsequent  enoumbrancers  and  pur- 
chasers, and  also  as  l>etween  the  encumbrancers  and  purchasers 
themselves,  is  primarily  chargeable  with  the  lien,  and  which  of  Uie 
lands  is  to  be  first  subjected  to  the  charge  ?  The  general  rale  now 
acted  upon  by  courts  of  equity  is,  that  where  there  is  a  lien  upon 
different  parcels  of  land  for  the  payment  of  the  same  debt,  and 
some  of  those  lands  still  belong  to  the  person,  who,  in  equity  and 
justice,  owes,  or  ought  to  pay,  the  debt,  and  other  parcels  of  the 
land  have  been  transferred  by  him  to  third  persons,  his  part  of 
the  land,  as  between  himself  and  them,  shall  be  primarily  chargeable 
with  the  debt.  This  would  seem  highly  reasonable  as  to  the  origi- 
nal encumbrancer.^  But  it  has  been  further  held,  that  if  he  has 
sold  or  transferred  different  parcels  of  the  land  at  different  Umes, 
to  different  persons,  as  encumbrancers  or  purchasers,  there,  as  be- 
tween tliemselves,  they  are  to  be  charged  iu  the  reverse  order  of 
tlie  time  of  the  transfers  to  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parcels  last 
sold  are  to  be  first  charged  to  their  full  value,'  and  so  backwards, 
until  the  debt  is  fully  paid ;  for,  it  is  sud,  that  the  last  por^ 
chasers  ore  to  take  only  as  far  as  they  may,  without  disturbing 
the  r^hts  of  the  prior  encumbrancers  or  purchasers,  who,  b^ng 
prior  in  point  of  time,  have  a  superiority  of  right.*    But  there 

'  Smith  e.  Winter,  18  W.  R.  M7.] 

*  See  the  ftutlioritiee  cited  in  note  4  on  pag«  488.  See  also  Patten  v.  Tbe 
Agricultural  Bank,  1  Freem.  419 ;  8  Sm.  &MaT.  357 ;  Mercy's  Appeal,  4  But, 
80;  Caxton  e.  Harrier,  1  Jones,  S13. 

*  See  Coirden'a  Estate,  1  Ban,  267,  overmling  the  case  of  the  Preabyteriaii 
Cong.  0.  Wallace,  3  Rawlc,  109,  irhich  had  advanced  a  doctrine  contrary  to  tha 
text.  See  also  Holden  v.  Pike,  24  Maine,  427 ;  Wikoff  v.  Bavb,  8  Green,  Ch. 
24.  [  *  See  abo  Chase  o.  Woodbury,  6  Cush.  143 ;  Bradlej  d.  George,  2  Allen, 
392 ;  George  v.  Kent,  7  Allen,  16  ;  Gaskill  v.  Line,  2  Beasley,  400.] 

*  Gill  n.  Lyon,  1  John*.  Ch.  447;  Stevens  v.  Cooper,  I  Johns.  Ch.  4S6; 
Clowes  P.  Dickinson,  5  Johns.  Ch.  23C;   Stoney  v.   Sbultz,   1  HUl,  Ch.  &00; 
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aeemS' groat  reaBon  to  doubt,  whether  this  last  position  is  main- 
tainable upon  principle  ;  for,  as  between  the  subsequent  purchasers 
or  encumbranoers,  each  trusting  to  his  own  security  upon  the 
separate  estate  mortgaged .  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that 
either  has,  in  consequenoe  thereof,  any  superiority  of  right  or 
equity  over  tlie  other.^  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  strong  ground 
to  contend,  that  the  original  encumbrance  or  lien  ought  to  be 
borne  ratably  between  them,  according  to  the  relative  values  of 
the  estates.  And  so  the  doctrine  has  been  asserted  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  English  oases  on  the  subject.' 

§  1234.  Another  species  of  lien  is  that  which  results  to  one  joint 
owner  of  any  real  estatej  or  other  joint  property,  from  repairs  and 
improvements  made  upon  such  property  for  the  joint  benefit,  and 
for  disbursements  touching  the  same.  This  lien,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  sometimes  arises  from  a  contract,  express  or  implied, 
between  the  parties,  and  sometimes  it  is  created  by  courts  of 
equity,  upon  mere  principles  of  general  justice,  especially  where 
any  relief  is  sought  by  the  party,  who  ought  to  pay  hia  proportion 
of  the  money  expended  in  such  repairs  and  improvements ;  for,  in 
such  cases,  the  maxim  well  applies,  "  Nemo  debet  locupletari  ex 
alteriuB  incommode."  ' 

Jamea  v.  Hnbbard,  I  Paige,  22S;  GoDvenieuT  9.  Lincli,  2  Paige,  300;  GnioD 
En&pp,  6  Paige,  35;  The  Life  Ids.  Go.  v.  Cutler,  9  Smdf.  Ch.  176;  Skeel 
8l«aker.  8  Paige,  18S ;  Fattj  v.  Paue,  8  Puge,  377 ;  SclirjBer  v.  Teller,  9  Paige, 
17S ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Ene  o.  Weatem  Reserve  Bank,  11  Ohio  (Stanton) 
444.  453;  Green  t.  Ramage,  18  Ohio,  428;  ante.  S  fi06,  634  a;  Hartley  o 
O'FIatierf;,  7  Uoyd  &Goold,216,  Temp.  Plunk.  [See  alao  StuTreaantv.Hone, 
1  Ssndf.  Ch.  419 ;  Sturresant  v.  Hall,  2  Barb.  Ch.  Ifil.] 

'  AnU,  §  477,  478.  483. 

■  Amie,  §  477,  478,  483 ;  Sir  W.  Herbert'a  case,  3  Co.  13 ;  Bamea  t*.  Back- 
(t«r,  1  Yoaoge  &  Coll.  N.  R.  401 ;  omle,  §  634  a.  See  also  Lanoy  o.  Dacheu 
of  Athol,  2  Atk.  448 ;  Aldrich  t>.  Cooper,  8  Ves.  891 ;  Averall  v.  Wade,  1  Lloyd 
ft  Goold,  362 ;  Dickey  v.  Thompaon,  8  B.  Monroe,  312,  where  the  aubject  ia 
ably  examined;  Momsson  e.  Beckwith,  4  Monroe,  76;  Bogden  v,  Bignold,  3 
Yoange  &  Coll.  N.  R.  877 ;  The  American  Lair  Magazine  for  April.  1844,  Art. 
£,  p.  64  to  62 ;  Sofer  e.  Kemp,  6  Hare,  155 ;  The  Life  Ins.  Go.  v.  Catler,  3  Sandf. 
176.  [•  But  see  the  opinion  in  Averall  v.  Wade,  Lloyd  &  Goold,  262,  wh»«  the 
same  principle  ia  recognized  as  to  a  judgment  lien.  And  if  the  debtor's  portion 
of  tbe  lands  is  to  be  charged  before  that  which  he  has  couTeyed,  then  by  parity 
of  ret«on  Bhould  that  last  coQTeyed  be  firat  charged.  We  apprehend  there  is 
no  doabt  in  regard  (0  the  entire  soundness  of  the:  rule  requiring  such  a  diacrim- 
ination.     Lyman  v.  Briggs,  33  Vt. ;  Carter  v.  Neal,  24  Ga.  346.] 

*  Jenkina'sCent.  4;  Branch, Maxims,  124;  pott,  S  1237, 1238;  Dig. Lib. 50, 
tit.  17, 1.  206. 
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§  1236.  At  the  common  law,  if  there  are  two  tenants  in  com- 
mon, or  joint-tenants  of  a  house  or  mill,  and  it  should  fall  into 
decay,  and  the  one  is  willing  to  repur  and  the  other  is  not ;  be 
that  is  willing  to  repair  shall  have  a  writ  de  reparatione  faeiendd; 
for  owners  are  bound,  pro  bono  publico,  to  muntain  houses  and 
mills,  which  are  for  the  habitation  and  use  of  man.^  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, quite  certain,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine  is  laid 
down,  whether  the  writ  applied  merely  to  repairs  on  other  things, 
constituting  real  estate,  or  appurtenant  thereto.  But  it  seems 
clear,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  improvements  (not  being  repairs) 
made  upon  real  estate  generally ;  nor  to  any  cases,  where  the 
repairs  were  made  under  an  express  or  implied  contract ;  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  contribution  could  be  obtained  in  a  common  action 
founded  on  the  contract. 

§  1236.  But  the  doctrine  of  contribution  in  equity  is  larger 
than  it  is  at  law ;  and,  in  many  cases,  repairs  and  improTemeots 
will  be  held  to  be,  not  merely  a  personal  charge,  but  a  lien  on  the 
estate  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  two  or 
more  persona  make  a  joint  purchase,  and  afterwards  one  of 
them  lays  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  repairs  or  improve- 
ments, and  dies,  this  will  be  a  lien  on  the  land,  and  a  trust  for  the 
representatives  of  him  who  advanced  it.* 

'  Co.  Litt.  900 & ;  Loringt).  Be&coa,4MaBi.S76;  Doane e.  Badger,  12  Mut. 
66;  Pits.  N.  Brev.  127  a.  In  ConTerse  v.  Feire  (11  MaM.  326),  it  wai  uid, 
bj  Mr.  Chief  Jnstice  Parker,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  do  ac- 
tion lies  at  the  common  law  bj  one  tenant  in  common,  who  has  expended  more 
than  his  share  in  repairing  the  common  propertj  against  the  deficient  tenanta. 
Bat  this  seems  not  easily  reconcilable  with  what  is  said  in  Doane  o.  Badger,  18 
Masa.  70,  71.  Bee  Regirtmm  Brev.  168,  and  FItz.  N.  Brev.  127.  There  oer- 
taXalj,  nuj-  be  a  distinction  between  a  right  by  action  to  compel  repairs,  and  a 
right  of  contribution  tn  hwUum  after  repairs  made. 

•  Lake  t>.  Craddock,  1  Eq.  Abr.  291 ;  8.  o.  8  P.  W.  168 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2, 
eh.  4,  S  2,  note  (g) ;  Sugden  on  Vendors,  ch.  16,  §  1,  p.  687  (7tb  edh.).  See 
also  Scott  e.  Nesbitt,  14  Tes.  444.  Mr.  Sagden,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tendon  (du 
16,  §  1,  p.  611,  7th  edit. ;  id.  vol.  2,  ch.  15,  g  1,  p.  131, 192,  9tb  edit.),  sajB: 
"  It  seems,  tiuA  where  two  or  more  persons  purchase  an  estate,  and  one,  for  in- 
stance, pajs  all  the  monej,  and  the  estate  is  conveyed  to  them  both,  the  one  who 
paid  the  money  cannot  call  upon  those  who  paid  no  part  of  it,  to  repay  him  their 
shares  of  the  pnrchase-money,  or  to  convey  their  shares  of  the  estate  to  him;  Cot, 
by  payment  of  all  the  money,  he  gains  neither  a  lien  nor  a  mortgage,  became 
^lere  is  no  contract  for  either.  Kor  can  it  be  constraed  a  resulting  trust,  as  radi 
a  trust  cannot  arise  at  an  aitor^period ;  and  perhaps  the  only  remedy  he  has,  is 
to  file  abill  against  them  for  a  contribution.     (See  Wood  n.  Birch,  and  Wood  s. 
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§  1287.  In  many  oaseg  of  this  sort,  the  doctrine  may  procoed 
upon  the  ground  of  some  ezpt^ss  or  implied  agreement  aa  to  the 
repairs  and  improvements  between  the  joint  purchasers,  and  an 
implied  lien  folloiring  upon  such  an  agreement.^  But  courts  of 
equity  have  not  confined  the  doctrine  of  compensation,  or  lien,  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  to  cases  of  agreement  or  of  joint  pur- 
chases. They  have  extended  it  to  other  cases,  where  the  party 
making  the  repurs  and  improvements  has  acted  bond  fide  and  in- 
nocently, and  there  has  been  a  substantial  benefit  eonferred  on  the 
owner,  so  that,  ex  eequo  et  hoTto,  he  ought  to  pay  for  such  benefit.* 
Thus,  where  a  tenant  for  life,  under  a  will,  has  gone  on  to  finish 
improvements,  permanently  beneficial  to  an  estate,  which  were 
begun  by  the  testator,  courts  of  equity  have  deemed  the  expen- 
diture  a  charge,  for  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  lien.'  So, 
where  a  party,  lawfully  in  possession  under  a  defective  title,  has 
made  permanent  improvements,  if  relief  is  asked  in  equity  by  the 
true  owner,  he  will  be  compelled  to  allow  for  such  improvements.* 

Norman,  Rolli,  7  and  8  March,  16M;  the  decree  in  which  case  doea  not,  bow. 
ever,  authorize  the  obferratioD ;  but  the  au^or  conceivea  it  to  follow,  from  what 
fell  from  the  Matter  of  the  Holla  at  the  bearing.)  Whenever,  therefore,  two 
persona  agree  to  pnrchaae  an  estate,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  agreement, 
that  if,  bj  the  default  of  either  of  them,  the  other  shall  be  compelled  to  paj  the 
lAoleorgreaterpartof  the  purchase-monej,  the  estate  shall  be  conTefed  to  him, 
and  be  shall  hold  the  entirety  against  the  other  and  his  bein ;  unless  be  or  thef 
shall,  within  a  stated  time,  repaj  the  sum  advanced  on  their  account,  with  inter- 
eat  in  the  mean  time.  Bat  it  has  been  held,  that  if  one  of  two  joint-tenants  of  s 
lease  renew  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  other  party  repajr  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
the  one  advancing  the  money  shall  have  a  charge  on  the  other  moietj  of  the  estate 
for  a  moietj  of  his  advances  on  acconnt  of  the  Sues ;  although  sncb  other  moie^ 
of  the  estate  be  in  strict  settlement  at  the  time  of  the  renewal.  The  case  was 
oonaidered  to  Ml  within  the  prinraple,  upon  whidi  mortgagees,  who  renew  lease- 
hdd  interests,  have  been  decreed  entitled  to  charge  the  amount  npon  tiie  lands 
(Hamilton  o.  Dennj,  1  Ball  &  Beat  199)." 

■  See  Gladrtone  r.  Birlej,  3  Ueriv.  40S. 

*  See  Sngden  on  Vendor*,  ch.  26,  g  10,  p.  730,  721  (7th  edit.) ;  anU,  799  b. 

■  mbbert  V.  Cooke,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  652. 

■  Robinson  v.  Bidlej,  6  Mad.  S.  See  also  Attomej  Gmeral  e.  Balliol  Cd- 
lege,  9  Mod.  411 ;  Bright  V.  Boyd,  1  Storf,  478.  In  this  case,  the  qaestion  was 
iiinch  discussed  whether  a  honA  jide  pnrchaier  under  a  defective  title  without 
notice,  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  bis  improvements  upon  the  estate  against  the 
tme  owner.  On  that  occasion  the  jndge  iriio  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
said :  "  The  other  question  as  to  the  right  of  tlie  purchaser  htmA  fide  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements  made  upon 
the  estate,  whidi  have  greatlj  enbuoed  its  valae,  under  a  title,  wMdi  turns  out 
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So  money,  hand  fide  laid  out  iu  improTementB  on  an  estate  by  one 
joint-owner,  will  be  allowed  on  a  bill  by  the  other,  if  he  ask  for  a 

defectJTe,  lie  baTiiig  no  notice  of  the  defect,  it  one  upon  wUch,  looking  to  tbe 
authoiitiM,  I  should  be  inoHiiBd  to  puise.  Upon  the  general  ptinciptea  of  coorts 
of  equity,  acting  et  mquo  et  bono,  I  own  that  there  doei  not  Mem  to  me  any  jut 
ground  to  doubt,  that  compenMtion,  under  aucb  circnnutancei,  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  full  amount  of  the  chanced  value,  upon  the  masim  of  the  coromoa 
law,  Nefno  dAd,  locupletari  ex  alieriua  incommodo ;  or,  as  it  is  still  more  ezactlf 
expreased  in  the  Digest,  Jait  rtalwce  cequum  at,  neminem  cum  aUeriut  detrimenio 
et  ityuria  fieri  loaij^U>Tm.  (Big.  lib.  60,  tit.  17, 1.  306.)  I  am  awsre  that 
the  docln&e  haa  not  aa  jot  been  curried  to  rach  an  extent  in  our  courla  of  eqnt^. 
In  caie<  where  the  true  owner  of  an  estate,  after  a  recoTerj  thereof  at  law,  ftom 
a  bond  Jide  poeseBBor  for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  aeeka  an  ac- 
count in  equity,  as  plaintdff,  against  such  possessor,  for  the  rents  and  profits,  it  is 
the  constant  habit  of  courts  of  equity  to  allow  such  possessor  (as  defendant)  to  de- 
duct therefrom  the  full  amount  of  all  tbe  meliorations  and  improTcments  whi<:A 
he  has  benefidally  made  upon  tbe  estate ;  and  thus  to  recoup  them  from  die  renta 
and  proSta.  (2  Story  on  Eq.  Jurii^.  g  799  a,  799  b,  1231,  1358,  1339 ;  Green 
c.Biddle,  8  Wheat.  77,78,  79,  80,  81.)  So,  if  tbe  true  owner  of  an  estate  hold* 
only  an  equitable  title  thereto,  and  seeks  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  enforce 
that  title,  the  court  will  administer  that  aid  only  upon  the  term*  of  making  com- 
pensation to  such  bond  fidt  possessor  for  the  amount  of  his  meliorations  and  im- 
prorementa  of  the  estate,  beneficial  to  'the  true  owner.  (See  also  2  Story,  E^. 
Jut.  §  799  b,  and  note ;  id.  \  1237, 1236.)  In  each  of  these  caies  the  court  acta 
upon  an  old  and  established  maxim  in  its  jurisprudence,  that  he  who  seeks  equi^ 
mutt  do  equity.  (Ibid.)  But  it  has  been  supposed,  that  courts  of  equity  do  not, 
and  ought  not  to  go  further,  and  to  grant  active  relief  in  fkvor  of  snch  a  fiontf 
jidt  possessor,  making  permanent  meliorations  and  improvements,  by  susbuning 
a  bill,  brought  by  him  therefor  against  tbe  true  owner,  after  be  has  recovered  the 
premises  at  law.  I  find  that  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  Putnam  c.  Ritchie  (6 
Fuge,  990,  4D8,  404,  405),  entertained  this  opinitMi,  admitting  at  tbe  same  time, 
that  he  could  find  no  case  in  England  or  America  where  the  point  had  been  ex- 
pressed or  decided  either  way.  Kow,  if  there  be  no  authority  against  the  doc- 
trine, I  cenfess-  that  I  sbonld  be  most  reluctant  to  be  the  first  judge  to  lead  locli 
adedsion.  It  appears  to  me,  speaking  with  all  de&rence  to  other  ofHnions,  that 
the  denial  of  all  compensation  to  such  a  botiA  jide  purchaser,  in  such  a  case,  where 
he  has  manifestly  added  to  the  permanent  value  of  an  estate  by  his  meliorations 
and  impTOvements,  without  the  slightest  tuspidon  of  any  infirmity  in  his  own  title, 
is  contrary  to  the  first  prindples  of  equi^.  Take  the  case  of  a  vacant  lot  in  a 
city,  where  a  bon&jide  purchaser  builds  a  house  thereon,  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  estate  to  ten  times  the  original  value  of  the  land  under  a  title  apparently  per- 
fect and  complete ;  is  it  reasonable  or  just  tiiat,  in  aucb  a  case,  tbe  tme  owner 
should  recover  and  possess  tbe  whole,  without  any  coropensatioo  whatever  to  tbe 
bond  fide  pundiaserP  To  me  it  seems  manifestly  unjust  and  inequitable,  thus  to 
appropriate  to  one  man  the  property  and  money  of  another,  who  is  in  no  default. 
The  ar^unent,  I  am  aware,  is,  tiiat  the  moment  the  house  is  built,  it  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  by  mere  operation  of  law ;  and  that  he  may  certainly  po*- 
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partition.^  So,  if  the  trofl  owner  stands  by,  and  suflers  improve- 
meuts  to  be  made  on  an  estate,  without  notice  of  Ms  title,  he  will 

aeM  and  enjoy  his  own.  But  tliis  is  merely  Btating  tlie  tecbnica]  rule  of  Uw,  by 
which  the  trae  owner  Keki  to  hold,  whU  in  a  juat  eeate,  he  Qever  had  the  slight- 
eet  title  to,  that  Is,  the  hoote.  It  ii  not  ansvering  the  objection,  but  merely  and 
dryly  atatjng  that  tiie  law  so  holda.  But  then,  admitting  this  to  b«  so,  doet  it 
not  fomith  a  itrong  groond  why  equity  should  iaterpoae  and  grant  relief  P  I 
have  ventured  to  Buggeat,  that  the  claim  of  the  boni  jiie  purcbacer,  under  rach 
circumBtanceB,  ia  founded  in  equity.  I  think  it  founded  in  the  highest  equity,  aod 
in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  am  supported  by  the  positiTe  dictates  of  the  Boman 
law.  The  passage  already  cited,  ahowa  it  to  be  founded  in  the  clearest  natural 
equi^.  JvTt  -natitrai  aquum  ett.  And  the  Roman  la*  treats  the  claim  of  the 
trae  owner,  williODt  making  any  compensation,  under  such  ctrcnmatances,  as  a 
case  of  fraud  or  ill  faith.  "Certe"  (says  the  InatitQles)  "  illud  constat;  ai  io 
possessione  conetituto  rodifactore,  aoli  Dominua  petat  domum  susm  esse,  tne  sol- 
Tat  pretjum  materiie  etmercedes  fabrorum ;  posse  cum  per  exception  em  doli  mall 
repelli ;  otique  si  bonn  fidei  possessor,  qui  tediGcavit.  Nam  scienti,  alienum  eolum 
esse,  potest  ohjici  culpa,  quod  sdiRcaverit  temere  in  eo  solo,  quod  intelligebat 
aliennm  eaae."  (Juat.  InaL  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  g  30,  S2 ;  2  Story  on  Eq.  Juriap.  §  799  i> ; 
Tinn.  Com.  ad.  List.  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  g  30,  n.  3,  4,  p.  194,  195.)  It  ia  a  grave  mis- 
take, soraetintes  made,  that  the  Roman  law  merely  confined  its  equity  or  remedial 
justice  on  this  subject  to  a  mere  reduction  from  the  amount  of  the  rents  and 
profita  of  the  land.  (See  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  79,  80.)  The  general  doc* 
trine  is  fully  expounded  and  supported  in  the  Digest,  where  it  is  applied,  not  to 
all  expenditures  upon  tbe  estate,  but  to  such  expenditures  only  as  have  enhanced 
llie  value  of  the  estate  (_ipiaienut  pretiiMior  t^m  facta  ett)  (Dig.  lib.  20,  tit.  I, 
1.  29,  S  S;  Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  L  6fi;  id.  1.  38;  Fothier,  Fand.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  n.  43. 
44,  4fi,  46,  46),  and  beyond  what  be  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  rents  and  prof- 
its. (Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  1.  46.)  The  like  principle  has  been  adopted  into  the 
law-of  the  modem  nations  which  have  derived  their  jurisprudence  from  the  Ro- 
man law;  and  it  is  especially  recognized  in  France,  and  euforced  by  Fothier, 
with  his  accustomed  strong  sense  of  equity  and  general  justice,  and  utgent  rea- 
soning. (Fothier  de  la  Fropri^t^,  n.  343  to  353 ;  Code  Civil  of  France,  art.  £52, 
666.)  Indeed,  some  jurists,  and  among  them  Cujacius,  insist,  contrary  to  the 
Boniao  law,  tiaX  even  a  ncdAjide  possessor  ought  to  have  an  allowance  of  all 
expenses  which  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  estate,  so  far  as  the  increased 
value  exists.  (Fothier  de  la  Fropri£t6,  n.  360;  Vinn.  ad.  Inst.  lib.  2,  tit  1, 
1.  30,  n.  4,  p.  195.)  The  law  of  Scotland  has  allowed  the  like  recompense  to 
bonA  Jide  posaesaora,  making  valuable  and  permanent  improveroeuts ;  and  some 
of  the  juriatB  of  that  country  have  extended  the  benefit  to  mofd  jide  possessors 
to  a  limited  extent.  Bell,  Comm.  on  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  139,  §  638;  Ersk. 
lust  b.  3,  tit.  1,  S  II;  1  Stair,  Inst.  b.  1,  tit.  8,  S  6-)  The  law  of  Spain  affords 
the  like  protection  and  recompense  to  bond  Jide  possessors,  as  founded  in  natural 
justice  and  equity.    (1  Mor.  St  Carl.  PaUd.  b.  8,  tit.  28,  t.  41,  p.  367,  366;  Asa 

>  Swan  V.  Swan,  8  Frice,  618. 
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.  not  be  permitted  in  equity  to  eoricli  himself  b;  the  Iosb  of  aDotber ; 
but  the  improvements  will  constitute  a  lien  on  the  estate.^  For  it 
has  been  well  said :  "  Jure  naturaa  sequum  est,  neminem  cum  al- 
terius  detrimento  et  ii^urifl  fieri  locupletiorem." '  A  fortiori  this 
doctrine  will  apply  to  cases  where  the  parties  stand  in  a  fiduciary 
relation  to  each  other ;  as,  where  an  agent  stands  by,  and  without 
notice  of  bis  title,  suffers  his  principal  to  spend  money  in  im- 
proTements  upon  tlie  font's  estate.' 

§  1238.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  however,  the  doctrine  proceeds 
upon  the  ground,  either  that  there  is  some  fraud,  or  that  the  ud 

A  Manuel,  List,  of  L&wa  of  Spain,  102.)  Grotiiu,  Puffendorf,  and  Rntherforth, 
all  Affirm  the  same  doctrine,  sa  founded  in  llie  truest  principles  «z  aquo  et  bono. 
(Grotiut,  b.  2,  cb.  10,  §1,2,3;  FufTend.  Lair  of  Nat.  &  Nat.  p.  4,  ch.  9,  §61; 
Butherfl  Inst.  b.  1,  ch.  9,  g  4,  p.  7.)  There  is  ttUI  another  broad  principle  of 
the  Roman  Uw,  which  is  applicable  to  the  present  esse.  It  is,  that  where  a 
bon&  Jide  pouesaor  or  purthaser  of  real  eatate  pays  money  to  diatiiarge  any  ex- 
inting  encumbrance  or  charge  upon  the  eatate,  having  no  notice  of  any  infirmity 
in  his  title,  he  is  entitled  to  be  repaid  tbe  amount  of  such  payment  by  the  true 
owner,  seeking  to  recover  tbe  estate  from  him.  (Dig.  lib.  6,  tit.  1, 1.  65 ;  Fotti- 
ier,  Pand.  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  n.  43 ;  Fothier,  de  la  Piopridt^,  n.  34S.)  Now,  in  the 
present  case,  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  the  lands  of  the  testator,  now  in  cou- 
troveray,  were  sold  for  tbe  payment  of  his  just  debts,  under  the  auUiorit}-  of 
Uw,  although  the  authority  was  not  regularly  executed  by  the  adminialraior  in 
hit  mode  of  sale,  by  a  non-compliance  with  one  of  the  prerequisites.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  a  just  sense,  a  tortious  sale;  and  the  prodseda  thereof,  paid  by 
tbe  purchaser,  have  gone  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  testator,  aud  so  far  the 
lands  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  (Boyd)  have  been  relieved  from  a  chai^ 
to  which  they  were  liable  by  law.  So,  that  he  is  now  enjoying  the  lands,  free 
from  a  cba^e  which,  in  conscience  and  equity,  he,  and  be  only,  and  not  the 
purchaser,  onght  to  bear.  To  the  extent  of  the  charge  from  which  he  has  thus 
been  relieved  by  the  purchasers,  it  seema  to  me  that  the  plaintilF,  claiiniag  under 
the  purchaser,  is  entitled  to  reimbutsement,  in  order  to  avoid  a  circuity  of  ac- 
tion, to  get  back  tbe  money  trom  tbe  administrator,  and  thus  subject  the  lands 
to  a  new  sale,  of  at  least,  in  his  favor,  in  equity  to  the  old  charge.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  unwilling  to  resort  to  such  a  circuity,  in  order  to  do  justice,  where, 
upon  tbe  principles  of  equity,  tbe  merits  of  the  case  can  be  reached  by  ^feeling 
the  lands  directly  with  a  charge,  to  which  they  are  ex  aguo  et  bono,  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  defendant,  clearly  liable."  The  point  was  allerwards  directly 
affirmed  when  tbe  case  came  again  before  the  court,  in  2  Story,  605;  ante, 
S  387,  388.  799  o.  799  6. 

'  Green  t.  Blddle,  8  Wheat.  1.  77.  78 ;  Shine  o.  Gough,  1  B.  A  Beatt.  444; 
Cawdor  (Lord)  v.  Lewis,  1  Younge  &  Coll.  427 ;  atUe,  §  883,  S87,  388,  799  o. 
799  6;  Bright  ».  Boyd,  1  Story,  478,  493. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  60,  tit.  17, 1.  206. 

■  Lord  Cawdor  v.  Lewis,  1  Younge  &  Coll.  427. 
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of  a  court  of  equity  is  required ;  for  if  a  par^  can  recover  the  es- 
tate at  law,  a  court  of  equity  will  oot,  unless  there  is  some  fraud, 
relieve  a  purchaser,  or  bond  fide  possessor,  on  account  of  money 
laid  out  in  repairs  and  improvements.' 

§  1289.  The  civil  law  seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  a  far  broader 
principle  of  natural  justice.  For,  by  that  law,  auy  bond  fide  pos- 
sessor, as,  for  instance,  a  creditor,  who  had  laid  out  money  in 
preserving,  repairing,  or  substantially  improving  an  estate,  was  al- 
lowed a  privilege  or  lien  for  such  meliorations.  "  Creditor  qui  ob 
restitutionem  sedificiorum  credidertt,  in  pecuniam,  quam  crediderit* 
privilegium  exigendi  habebit.'  Fignus  insuUe,  creditor!  datum, 
qui  pecaniam  ob  restitutionem  fedifi<ui  exstruendi  mutoam  dedit,  ad 
eum  quoque  pertiuebit,  qui  redemptori,  domino  maudante,  nummos 
nunistravit."  '  Indeed,  Domat  lays  it  down,  as  a  general  doctrine, 
that  those  whose  money  has  been  laid  out  on  improvements  of  an 
estate,  such  as  making  a  plantation,  or  erecting  buildings  upon  it, 
or  augmen^ng  Uie  apartments  of  a  house,  or  for  other  like  causes, 
have,  by  the  civil  law,  a  privilege  upon  those  improvements,  as 
upon  a  purchase  with  their  own  money.* 

§  1240.  In  the  first  place,  in  respect  to  repairs,  improvements. 
Bud  disbursements  upoa  personal  property.  Hare  the  civil  law 
gave  a  privilege  or  lien  upon  the  thing  in  favor  of  all  artificers  and 
other  persons,  who  had  laid  out  tbeir  money  in  such  meliorations. 
Thus,  it  is  said :  "  Quod  quis  navis  fabricande,  vel  emends,  vel  ar- 
maudaa,  vel  instruendae,  caus^,  vel  quoquo  modo  crediderit,  vel 
ob  navem  veuditam  petat,  habet  privilegium  post  fiscum."  * 

§  1241.  The  like  privilege  or  lien  does  not  exist  in  English  ju- 
risprudence in  respect  to  domestic  ships."    But,  in  America,  it  has 

•  SngdeD  on  Tendora,  oh.  16,  §  10,  p.  721,  722  (7th  edit) ;  id.  cb.  22,  g  1, 
vol.  3,  p.  436, 4S7  (10  edit.).  See  aJio  Moore  e.  C&ble,  1  Johns.  Ch.  386 ;  Graen 
V.  Winter,  1  Jobiu.  Ch.  26,  S9;  Putnam  v.  lUtchie,  6  Fuge,  890,  403  to  40fi! 
Bright  n  Bo^d,  1  Story,  478,  404  to  497 ;  ante,  §  S66,  889,  799  a,  799  b,  and 
note. 

«  Dig.  Lib.  12,titt,  L26;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  §  6,  art.  6,  7;  Bright  v. 
Boyd,  1  Story,  478, 494  to  497. 

»  Dig.  Lib.  20,  tit.  2,  1.  1;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  1,  5  6,  art.  6  l»  7;  anU, 
S  1237,  note. 

•  1  Domat,  B.  8,  tit.  1,  S  6,  &«•  7 ;  ante,  $  1237,  note. 

■  Dig.  Lib.  42,  tit.  6,  1.  34,  36  ;  1  Domat,  B.  8,  tit.  1,  §  fi,  art.  7,  9 ;  Story, 
Comm.  on  Agency,  g  366  to  SC7 ;  ante,  §  506. 

•  Abbott  on  Sbipp.  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  g  10,  p.  108,  §  11,  p.  109  (edit.  1829)  ;  Ex 
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been  held  to  exist  in  regard  to  foreign  ships,  repaired  in  home 
ports,  and  also,  in  regard  to  domestic  ships,  repaired  in  foreign 
ports  in  favor  of  artificers  and  material-men.'  And  a  master  of 
a  ship,  who  has  paid  for  such  repairs,  is  substituted,  in  point  of 
claim,  to  the  rights  of  such  artificers  and  material-men.  -  He  has 
also,  by  onr  law,  a  lien  on  the  freight  for  his  disbursemeots  on  the 
voyage,^  although  the  lien  has  been  recently  denied  in  Eugliuid.' 

§  1242.  Upon  another  point,  also,  some  diversity  of  judgment 
has  been  expressed ;  and  that  is,  how  iar,  as  betweui  part-owners, 
a  lien  exists  on  the  ship  itself  for  any  expenses  incorred  by  one  or 
more  of  them  beyond  their  shares  in  boilding,  repairii^,  or  fitting 
out  the  ship  upon  a  joint  voyage.  In  respect  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  joint  adventure  on  the  voyage,  no  doubt  seems  to  be  enter- 
taiued  that  they  are  liable  to  the  disbursements  and  charges  of  the 
outfit,  in  the  nature  of  a  lien,  and  therefore,  that  no  partowner 
can  take  any  portion  of  the  profits,  until  after  such  expenditures 
are  paid  and  deducted.  In  this  respect  the  part-owners  are  treated 
as  partners  in  the  joint  adventure.*  But  the  point,  whether  the 
ship  itself  is  liable  for  such  expenditures,  as  constituting  a  lieu  on 
it,  tarns  upon  somewhat  difierent  oonsiderations.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  held,  that  the  ship  was  so  liable ;  and  that  the  partownera 
of  a  ship  althoi^h  tenants  in  common,  and  not  joint-tenants,  have 

-part«Bland,  2RoM,'Caa.9l;  'Watkinaon  t>.  BemudiMon,  2  P.  WiU.  367 ;  Bt«w- 
art  0.  Hall,  2  Daw,  26.  See  Htuwyn.  Chrinie,  13  Vob.  £94;  £x  parte  Haik«a, 
SV.&  Beam.  135. 

<  Abbott  on  Shipp.  Ft.  S,  ch.  2,  g  16,  note  by  Storj  (1)  (edit.  1829)  ;  Tbe 
Anron,  1  Wheat.  106 ;  The  General  Smith,  i  Wheat.  438 ;  The  St.  Jago  d« 
Cuba,  9  Wheat.  409,  416;  Pej-roux  v.  Howard,  7  Peten,  S24.  See  Boon  f. 
The  Hornet,  Crabbe,  426 ;  Sarchet  D.  The  BIoop  Davis,  id.  185. 

'  Abbott  on  Shipping,  vbi  lupni ;  Ex  partt  Gbeesman,  3  Eden,  181 ;  Tbe  Ship 
Packet,  8  Ua^on,  2(i3,  264 ;  Hodson  t>.  Bntto.  3  Cranch,  140 ;  Milward  v.  Hal- 
lett,  9  Cain.  77 ;  White  v.  Baring,  4  Eap.  22 ;  mU,  §  1216. 

*  In  the  case  of  Huaaej  v.  Chriatie  (9  Eatt,  426),  the  Court  of  Eing's  Bendi 
decided,  that  the  matter  ba«  no  bucIi  lien  on  tbe  freight.  Loid  Eldon  aeemi  to 
have  entertained  a  diSerent  opinion  in  Huwef  v.  Christie,  IS  Vei.  691;  ExparU 
HalkeU,  3  Ves.  &  B.  136 ;  s.  c.  19  Vet.  474.  So  did  Lord  l^orthington,  in  Ex 
parte  Cheeaman,  2  Eden,  181.  In  the  Otae  of  Smith  v.  PlumniK',  1  Barn.  &  Aid. 
676,  the  CoBit  of  Eing's  Bench  held,  that  the  manar  had  no  lien,  even  on  the 
freight,  for  his  disburBeaents  on  the  voyage,  on  account  of  the  thip.    That  doc- 

.    trine  has  not  been  adopted  in  America,  and  aeemi  not  quite  reconcilable  with 
prior  deciaiona.  See  alio  Richardson  e.  Campbell,  6  Bam.  &  Aid.  £03,  note  (a). 

*  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Ft.  1,  ch.  3,  S  9,  10,  p.  77,  78  (edit.  1829). 
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a  rigLt,  DOtvithatanding,  to  consider  the  chattel  as  used  ia  part- 
nersbip,  and  liable,  as  partuership  effects,  to  pa;  all  debts  what- 
ever, to  which  any  of  them  are  liable  on  aceouut  of  the  ship.^ 
Lord  Eldon  has  expressed  a  directly  contrary  opinion ;  and  has 
held  the  ship  not  to  be  liable  for  such  expenditures.^ 

§  1243.  Another  species  of  tacit  or  implied  trust,  or,  perhaps, 
strictly  speaking,  of  tacit  or  implied  pledge  or  lien,  is  that  of  each 
partner  iu  and  upon  the  partuership  property,  whether  it  cousiBts 
of  lauds,  or  stock,  or  chattels,  or  debts,  as  his  indemnity  against 
the  joint  debts,  as  well  as  his  security  for  the  ultimate  balance  due 
to  him  for  his  own  share  of  the  partuership  effects.'    We  hare 

'  Doddington  p.  Halkett,  1  Yes.  497,  and  Belt's  Supplement,  205, 206 ;  Abbott 
on  Shipping,  Pt.  1,  ch.  3,  S  10,  p.  78  (edit.  1829). 

■  Ex  parU  Youage,  2  Tea.  &  B.  242 ;  Ex  parU  Harrisoii,  2  Bom,  Cm.  76,  78. 
See  also  Patton  v.  Schooner  Randolph,  Gilpin,  4oT  ;  Braden  e.  Girdner,  4  Fide. 
456 ;  Merrill  v.  Bartlelt,  6  Pick.  46.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  Treatise  on  Shipping, 
ezpresaed  doubta  as  to  tbe  correctnesB  of  Lord  Ilardwicke's  judgment.  Lord 
Eldon,  \ti  Ex  parte  Ya\iage,  2  Vea.  &  Beam.  242,  adopted  Mr.  Abbott's  doubts; 
and  tbe  remirks  of  tbe  latter  baring  been  omitted  in  the  latt  Englisb  edition,  I 
take  the  libeny  to  restore  them.  Tbey  are  aa-followi;  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
considered,  that  part-ovrnen  might  have  a  lien  on  each  other's  shares  of  a  ship, 
aa  partners  in  trade  have  oa  each  other's  shares  of  their  merchandise.  But  I  do 
not  find  this  point  to  have  been  ever  decided ;  and  tbere  is  a  material  difference 
bet-ween  the  two  cases.  Partnern  are,  at  law,  joint-tenants  oFtfaeir  merchandise. 
One  may  dispose  of  the  whole  property.  But  part-owners  are  tenants  in  common 
of  a  ship.  One  cannot  aeil  the  share  of  another.  And,  if  this  general  lien  exists, 
must  prevail  against  a  purchaser,  even  without  notice ;  which  does  not  seem  con- 
BJsteiit  wiih  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  a  tenant  in  common.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  ae  long  as  the  ship  continues  to  be  employed  by  tbe  same  persons,  no  one 
of  them  can  be  entitled  to  partake  of  tbe  protits,  until  all  that  is  due  in  resp«ct  to 
tbe  part  he  holds  in  the  ship  has  been  discharged.  But,  as  one  part-owner  can- 
not compel  another  to  aell  tbe  ship,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mode  by 
which  he  can  enforce  agaiikst  the  other's  share  of  tbe  ship,  in  spede,  the  payment 
of  lus  part  of  the  expenses."  In  Mumford  e.  NicoU  (4  Johns.  Cb.  622),  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent  acted  upon  the  authority  of  the  caae.  Ex  parte  Younge,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  case  of  Doddington  v.  Halkett.  But  his  decree  was  overtumed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  20  Johns.  611,  where  the  majority  of  the  judges,  wbo 
delivered  their  opinions,  seemed  inclined  to  support  ihe  opinion  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  And  in  tbe  case  before  them,  which  was  somewhat  special  in  its  circum- 
stances, where  the  parties  were  part-owners,  and  engaged  iu  the  partnership 
adventure,  iu  which  ihe  ship  was  eventually  sold,  and  one  of  tbe  part-uwpers  got 
posaession  of  tbe  proceeds,  the  court  held  him  entitled  to  retain  for  outfits,  re- 
pairs, and  expeuaes  incurred  by  him  for  the  voyage,  but  not  for  a  general  balance 
due  on  Ibrmer  voyages  and  adventures. 

'  Collyer  on  Parte.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  p.  66 ;  West  e.  Skipp,  1  Ves.  239,  466 ; 
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already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this  sort  oC  UeB,^  in  oonoderiog 
joint  purchases  in  the  name  of  one  partner ;  and  it  is  only  neoes- 
saiy  here  to  refer  to  it  in  this  more  general  form. 

§  1244.  Another,  class  of  implied  liens  or  trusts  arises,  where 
property  is  conveyed  inter  vivoa,  or  ia  bequeathed  or  devised  by  last 
will  and  testament,  subjeot  to  a  charge  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
or  to  other  charges  in  fator  of  third  persons.'  In  such  oases, 
although  the  charge  is  treated,  as  between  the  immediate  parties 
to  the  original  instrument,  as  an  express  tmst  in  the  properly, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  such  parties  or  their  proper  representa- 
tives ;  yet,  as  between  the  trustee  and  eeetuia  que  fnut,  who  are  to 
take  the  benefits  of  the  instrument,  it  constitutes  an  implied  or  con- 
structive trust  only ;  a  trust,  raised  by  courts  of  equity  in  their 
favor,  as  an  interest  m  rem,  capable  of  being  enforced  by  them 
directly  by  a  suit  brought  in  their  own  names  and  right.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  devise  is  made  of  real  estate,  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  generally,  it  may  be  euforced  by  any  one  or  more  cred- 
itors against  the  devisee,  although  there  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  him  and  them.' 

§  1245.  There  ia,  also,  a  diatinctiob  between  a  devise  of  an 
estate  in  trust,  to  pay  debts  and  other  charges,  and  a  devise  of  an 
estate  charged  with,  or  subject  to,  debts  or  other  charges.  In  the 
former  case,  the  devise  is  construed  to  be  a  mere  trust  to  pay  the 
debts  or  other  chaises,  giving  no  bene&cial  interest  to  the  devisee, 
but  holding  him,  after  the  dehte  and  charges  are  paid,  a  mere  tnia- 
tee  for  the  heir,  as  to  the  residue.  In  the  latter  case,  the  devise 
is  construed  to  convey  the  whole  beneficial  interest  to  the  devisee, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the  debts,  or  other  charges.  The 
distinction  may  seem  nice ;  but  it  is  clearly  established  as  a 
matter  of  intention.* 

Hoiie  0.  Cut,  1  SnniiDer,  181,  182 ;  NIcoU  v.  Mnmford,  4  Johni.  Ch.  fiSS ;  Lake 
e.  Gibwn.  1  Eq.  Abr.  A.  3,  p.  290,  291 ;  ante,  §  674,  676 ;  pott,  S  125S. 

>  AnU,  S  1207 ;  potl,  §  1268.    See  aito  anie,  §  674,  676. 

■  See  Jerein7  on  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  g  2,  p.  94  to  134. 

*  See  King  «.  Denuon,  1  Te«.  &  B.  272,  276. 

•  King  t>.  Deniaon,  1  Yes.  &  Beam.  279]  Hill  v.  Bishop  of  London,  1  Aft. 
620;  Gmig  9.  Leslie,  3  Whekt.  5S2,  683;  2  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  112.  Lord  EMon,  in 
King  V.  DenisoD,  1  Ves.  &  Beam,  272;  ttated  this  dirtinetion  in  a  Terjr  clear 
manner.  "  But  I  will  here,"  aaid  he,  "  point  out  the  meet)'  of  distinction,  ai  it 
appears  to  me,  upon  which  this  court  hai  gone.  ITI  give  to  A.  and  his  beira  all 
mj  real  eatate,  charged  with  my  debta,  that  ia  a  doTise  to  him  for  a  parb'oaUr 
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§  1246.  Charges  of  the  nature  which  we  are  now  considering, 
are  often  created  b^  the  express  and  poeitire  declarations  of  deeds 
and  wills ;  but  they  not  infrequently  also  arise  by  implication  from 
general  forma  of  expression  used  in  suoh  instruments.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  wills,  a  testator  often  devises  his  estate,  "  after  payment 
of  his  debts ; "  or  "  liis  debts  being  first  paid ; "  or  he  begins  by 
directing,  "that  all  his  debts  shall  be  paid;"  and  afterwards  he 
makes  a  foil  disposition  of  his  estate.  The  question  in  such  cases 
has  often  arisen,  Whether  his  debts  are  to  be  treated  as  a  charge 
upon  his  real  estate ;  or,  in  other  words.  Whether  he  has  given  all 
his  real  estate  to  the  devisees,  subject  to,  and  chargeable  with,  his 
debts,  in  aid  of  his  personal  estate.  The  setUed  doctrine  now  is, 
that  the  debts,  in  all  such  cases,  constitute,  by  implication,  a  charge 
on  the  real  estate ; '  for,  whether  the  direction  be  in  the  introduc- 
tion or  in  any  other  part  of  the  will,  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testa- 

poipose,  bat  not  for  that  purpoie  011I7.  If  tlie  deTise  u  upon  trust  to  pay  mj 
debts,  that  is  a  dcviie  far  a  particular  pnrpoie  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  effect 
of  those  tiro  modes  admits  jiut  this  difference.  The  former  la  &  devite  of  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  derisee  the  benefidsl  intereat, 
subject  to  a  particular  purpoEe.  The  latter  is  a  devise  for  a  particular  puipose 
with  no  intention  to  give  him  anj*  benefinal  interest.  Where,  therefore,  the 
irhole  legal  interest  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  trusts  expressed,  and 
those  trusts  do  not  in  their  execution  exhaust  t]>e  whole,  so  much  of  the  beneSdal 
interest  as  is  not  exhausted  belongs  to  the  heir.  But,  where  the  whole  legal  in- 
terest is  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  with  an  intention  to  give  to  the  devisee 
of  the  legal  estat«  ^e  beneficial  interest,  if  the  whole  is  not  exhausted  hy  that 
particular  purpose,  the  nirplns  goes  to  the  devisee ;  as  it  is  intended  to  be  given 

■  King  r.  Denison,  1  Yea.  &  B.  278,  271 ;  Knightly  e.  Knightly,  2  Tes.  Jr. 
328;  Shallcrosa  v.  Findon,  3  Yes.  738;  Williams  e.  GUtty,  fi4fi;  Clifford  e. 
Lewis,  6  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  33 ;  Lupton  v.  Lupton,  2  JtAint.  Cb.  623 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq. 
B.  4,  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  S  2;  1  Had.  Pr.  Ch.  483  to  488.  Tbe  cases  are  very  fuUy 
and  ably  collected  by  Mr.  Jarman,  in  hia  edition  of  Powell  on  Deviaea,  vol.  2, 
dL  34,  p.  644  to  668;  Grates  e.  Gravea,  8  Sim.  43,  £4  to  fi6.  Hia  last  <ttse 
was  exceedingly  strong.  The  testator,  by  his  will,  directed  all  his  debts,  lega> 
cie«,  and  personal  charges  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  convenientij  might  be  afler  his 
deatli ;  afterwards  he  devoted  a  particular  estate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
kgaciea,  and  penonal  charges  in  aid  of  hia  penonal  eatate ;  and  he  decreed  tbe 
residue  of  his  estate  in  strict  aettiement.  It  was  held,  that  the  preliminary  words 
charged  all  his  real  estate ;  and  that  the  subsequent  words  did  not  cut  down  tbe 
intent  to  the  particular  eatate.  But,  that  all  the  real  estate  was  liable,  if  the  ape- 
ciGc  real  eatate  would  not  pay  all  the  debts,  legacies,  and  personal  charges.  Do- 
ver V.  Gregoiy,  10  Smons,  393;  Parker  t>.  Uarchant,  1  Tounge  &  Coll.  New 
K.290. 
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tor  shall  be  paid,  or  the  devise  be  of  his  real  estate  after  the  paj- 
ment  of  all  his  debts,  it  ia  deemed  equally  clear,  that  lie  intends 
that  all  his  debts  shall  be  paid  ;  which,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
bis  personal  assets,  can  be  done  ouiy  by  charging  his  real  estate. 
The  testator  is  thus  deemed  to  intend  to  perform  an  act  of  justice, 
before  he  does  an  act  of  generosity.  This  course  of  decision  has 
undoubtedly  been  produced  by  a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of 
courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  gross  injustice  to  creditors,  and  to 
compel  debtors  to  do  that  which  is  morally  right  and  juat ;  or,  as  it 
has  been  expressively  said,  that  men  may  not  sin  in  their  graves.' 

§  1247.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  doctrine  seem  to  be 
reducible  to  two  heads :  first,  where  the  testator,  after  generally 
directiug  his  debts  to  be  paid  (without  cliargiiig  any  funds  ex- 
pressly), has  proTidod  or  pointed  out  a  specific  fund  for  that 
purpose;'  secondly, whore  the  debts  are  directed  to  be  paid  by  the 
executors,  and  no  lauds  are  devised  to  them,  to  which,  by  implica- 
tion, the  debts  could  be  attached.^  Each  of  these  exceptions  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  same  ground  of  presumed  intention  in  the  testator. 
If  tlie  testator  assigns  a  specific  fund  for  tlie  payment  of  his  debts, 
that  (naturally  enough)  is  construed  to  exclude  any  iutention  to 
appropriate  a  more  general  fund  for  tlie  same  purpose  ;  "  Expres- 
sio  unius  est  excluaio  alterius."  *  If  the  testator  directs  a  portio- 
ular  person  to  pay,  he  is  presumed  in  the  abseuce  of  alt  other 
circumstauces,  to  intend  him  to  pay  out  of  the  funds,  with  whicli 
he  is  intrusted,  and  not  out  of  other  funds  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  If  the  executor  is  pointod  out  as  the  person  to  pay,  that 
excludes  the  presumption  that  other  persons,  not  named,  are  re- 
quired to  pay."    The  distinction  seems  very  nice ;  but  it  is  iutelli- 

1  Thomu  o.  BritDell,  2  Yet.  314 ;  2  Powell  on  Derises,  by  JarmAii,  ch.  M, 
p.  66S;  Price  r.  North,  1  Riillips,  Ch.  83. 

»  Tbomu  p.  Britnell,  2  Ves.  813 ;  2  Poweli  on  Devises,  by  Jsnuaa,  ch.  34, 
p.  663.  664.  But  see  GraTea  d.  Ur&ves,  8  Sim.  43 ;  mpra,  g  1246,  note  (1) ; 
Price  B.  North,  1  Phillips,  Ch.  83. 

'  Bridges  p.  Landen,  cited  3  Ves,  Jr.  660;  Keeling  e.  Brown,  6  Vm.  869; 
PoweU  0.  Robins,  7  Tcb.  209;  Willan  r.  Uneaster,  3  Rubs.  108;  2  PoweU  on 
Devises,  by  Jarman,  ch.  34,  p.  664;  Symons  v.  James,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  New 
R.  301. 

*  But  we  GravBs  r.  Gra-ves,  8  Sim.  43,  64  to  66 ;  ante,  |  1246,  note  (1). 

*  The  same  general  doctrines,  with  ihe  like  exieptions,  will,  perhaps,  appfy 
to  cases,  where  legadea,  m  well  as  debts  are  in  question,  although  formerly  ■ 
distinciioD  waa  certainly  taken  between  them.  See  Knightly  v.  Knightly,  2  Yes. 
Jr.  a-^n ;  Chitty  v.  WiUianis,  3  Yes.  661 ;  Keeling  v.  Brown,  6  Yes.  361  j  Davis 
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gihle  Id  theoiT',  however  difficult  it  may  be  in  ite  application  to 
particDlar  cases. 

§  1247  a.  Perhaps  it  woald  have  been  more  satisfactory  and 
conformable  to  the  real  intention  of  the  testator,  in  all  coses  of 
this  sort,  to  have  held,  that,  where  the  testator  directed  all  his 
debts  to  be  paid,  without  specifying  any  particular  fund,  out  of 
which  they  were  excluBively  to  be  paid,  it  should,  in  the  absence 
of  all  positive  controlling  words,  be  construed  as  a  general  declara- 
tion, that  all  his  debts  should  be  pud  out  of  his  estate,  whether 
real  or  personal  (the  latter  being  the  primary,  and  the  former  the 
secondary  fund,  for  this  purpose) ,  without  any  regard  to  the  person, 
who  might  be  directed  as  ezecntor,  or  otherwise,  to  pay  thorn ;  ex- 
cept that  he  was  to  be  deemed  the  immediate  trustee,  or  conduit, 
through  whom  the  duty  weib  to  be  discharged.  But  whether  this 
suggestion  be  well  founded,  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  tlie  more 
recent  authorities  do  not  appear  to  place  any  stress  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  executor  is  himself  directed  to  pay  the  debts,  if  he  be  also 
devisee  of  the  estate,  or  residuary  legatee  and  devisee,  as  well  as 
executor ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  presumption,  that  he  is  solely  to 
pay  out  of  the  personal  estate,  or  funds  in  his  hands,  as  executor, 
is  repelled  by  showing  that  the  real  estate  is  also  under  his  control 
and  management.  Therefore,  where  the  testator  by  his  will,  directed 

d.  Gardner,  2  P.  Will.  167,  uid  Mr.  Cox*8  note  (I) ;  Trott  v.  Vernon,  ^ec. 
Ch.  430;  2  Powell  on  Dbvims,  by  JsrauD,  ch.  84,  p.  659  to  663;  1  Roper  on 
Legadei,  by  White,  ch.  12,  g  2,  p.  574  to  595.  Where  the  executor  ie  devisee 
of  the  real  eitate,  a  direction  to  him  to  pay  dehtt  and  legacies  will  amount  to  a 
charge  of  both  debta  and  legacies  on  the  real  eitate.  Aubrey  c.  Middleton,  2 
Eq.  Abr.  497,  pi.  16 ;  Alcock  v.  Sparhawk,  S  Vem.  228 ;  8.  c.  1  £q.  Abr.  198, 
pl.  4;  Barker  «.  Duke  of  BeTODihire,  3  Meriv.  810;  2  Powell  on  Denses,  by 
Jarman,  ch.  81,  p.  6S7,  668.  But,  if  a  limited  intereat  were  given  in  the  realty 
to  the  executor,  or  to  one  of  the  execnton  only,  it  mi^t  be  different.  See  Keel- 
ing V.  Brown,  5  Yea.  359,  Wbere  a  testator  deviaed  \aa  lands  in  tmst  to  be  sold, 
declaring  that  the  produce  shouid  go  in  die  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate, 
and  afterwardi)  be  nude  a  bequest  of  his  personal  estate,  "  after  payment  of  his 
debts ; "  it  was  held  that  the  real  estate  waa  charged  with  the  debts.  Kidney  r. 
Cousamaker,  1  Tea.  Jr.  486.  A  devise  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate, 
wid)  a  prerious  direction  to  pay  debts  and  legades,  will  amount  to  a  charge  upon 
the  real  estate.  Hassel  r.  Haaael,  2  Dick.  526 ;  Anbrey  «.  Middleton,  2  Eq. 
Abr.  497,  p.  16 ;  Bench  v.  BUes,  4  Mad.  167 ;  2  PoweU  on  Derises,  by  Jarman, 
eh.  34,  p.  657,  661.  The  distinctions  in  many  of  the  cases  are  extremely  nice; 
and  it  u  not  practicable  to  give  them  at  large  without  occupying  too  large  a  space 
in  this  work.  See  also  Henvell  c.  Whitaker,  8  Buss.  343;  Dover  o.  Gregory, 
10  Simons,  8BS. 
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all  his  just  debts  uid  fuoeral  chai^^  to  be  paid  and  satisfied,  by 
his  executor  thereinafter  named,  and  then,  after  giving  legacies 
and  an  annuity,  he  gave  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  bis 
nephew  A.,  and  absolutel;  appointed  him  executor ;  it  wag  held, 
that  the  debts  were  changeable  on  the  real  estate.^  So,  where  the 
testator  ordered  all  his  just  debts  and  funeral  charges,  and  the 
charges  of  proving  his  will,  to  be  fully  discharged  by  his  executor, 
thereinafter  named  ;  and  after  giving  several  pecuniary  legacies, 
he  devised  to  his  son  A.  all  his  copyhold  estates,  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  use  of  his  will,  and  gave  bim  tin  rest  and 
residue  of  his  estate  and  effects  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  and 
appointed  him  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee;  it  was  held, 
that  the  debts  were  chargeable  upon  the  real  estate.^ 

1  HeoTell  p.  Whitaker,  3  Ruw.  US ;  Finch  n.  H&tterslej,  3  Btuw.  345.  note. 

■  Dover  c.  Gregoiy,  10  SimonB,  S93,  399.  Od  thii  occuioo,  the  Vice  Clun- 
cellor  (Sir  L.  ShadweU)  tijil :  "  I  perfectl)'  well  recollisct,  that  the  cate  of  Hen- 
Tell  V.  Wfaitaker  wm  argued,  with  great  eamestnesi,  on  both  aides ;  and,  I  must 
aay.  that,  in  loj  opinion,  the  decision  in  that  case  ii  right.  I  am  willing  that  this 
will  ahftuld  be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  testator.  First  of  all, 
there  is  a  plain  intention  that  the  executor  should  pa;  the  debts,  and  the  fUneral 
espenaes,  of  course ;  and  it  does  not  amount  to  an  evidence  of  intention,  that  he 
is  not  t«  pay  the  debts,  because  he  is  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  And,  ai  tbe 
testator  says :  '  X  order  and  ordain,  that  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses, 
and  the  charges  of  proving  this  my  will,  aball  be  fully  discharged  by  my  executor 
hereinalter  named,'  he  denotes  an  intention,  that  his  executor  should  pay  his  debt*, 
and  should  paf  them  by  tbe  means  which  the  testator  has  supplied  him  with,  either 
by  gift  of  property  or  by  suffering  it  to  descend.  If  the  heir  had  been  a  stranger, 
tbttrewonldhavebeenanfficieat,  in  thewill,  toenablehimto  taketbefee.  Then 
is  an  intention  that  be  should  pay  die  debts ;  and  the  &(.-t,  that  the  testator  gives 
the  copyholds  wiUwut  words  of  inheritance,  shows  that  he  meant  that  the  debts 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  copyholds.  The  court,  in  construing  a  will,  is  bound  to 
give  a  meaning  to  every  word,  if  it  can ;  and  not  to  reject  any  words  as  being 
surplusage,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  admit,  that  the  expression,  '  residuary  legatee,' 
ordinarily,  would  apply  to  a  person,  who  is  to  take  the  undisposed  of  personal  es- 
tate. But,  where  the  testator  has  given  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  estate  and 
effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  or  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  nnto,  and 
to  the  use  of  his  son,  John  Ayer,  and  then  says,  '  whom  I  hereby  appoint  sole 
executor  and  residuary  legatee  of  this  mj  will,'  those  words  may  be  fairljr  con- 
strued to  mean,  that  he  intended  his  son  should  take  all  his  property,  of  eveiy  de- 
scription, which  he  had  not  before  given.  I  ihinfc,  that  I  am  bound  by  the  case 
of  Henvelt  v.  Whitaker,  to  bold,  that  the  debts,  in  this  case,  are  charged  on  the 
copyholds."  See  Parker  d.  Marchant,  1  Younge  ft  Colli  New  B.  290.  See,  when 
the  personal  estate  is  deemed  exonerated  by  a  charge  of  debts  upon  the  real  es- 
tate, Colvile  V.  Middleton,  S  Beavan,  fi70.  [■  See  Harper  e.  Uuoday,  7  De  G., 
U.&G.  S69.] 
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§  1248.  Another  doss  of  implied  liens  or  truats  arises,  or  rather 
is  continued  by  implication,  where  a  party,  who  tabes  an  estate, 
which  is  already  subject  to  a  debt,  or  other  chai^,  makes  himself 
persoaally  liable  by  his  own  express  contract  or  covenant  for  the 
same  debt  or  charge.  In  such  a  case  the  original  lien  or  charge 
is  not  only  displaced  thereby,  but  the  real  estate  is  treated  throagh- 
ont  as  the  primary  fund.  So  tliat,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
debtor,  as  between  his  heirs,  devisees,  and  distributees,  the  debt,  if 
paid  out  of  hia  personal  assets,  will  still  be  deemed  a  primary 
charge  upon  the  real  estate ;  and,  ae  such,  followed  in  favor  of 
creditors,  legatees,  and  others  entitled  to-  the  personal  assets.^ 
Thus,  for  example,  where  a  settler,  upon  a  marriage  setUemeot, 
created  a  trust  term  in  his  real  estate  for  the  raising  of  portions, 
aod  also  covenanted  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  portions ;  it  was 
held  to  be  a  charge  primarily  on  the  real  estate ;  and  the  personid 
estate  to  be  auxiliary  only.  On  that  occasion  it  was  said,  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  William  Qraat),  "It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  a  man  can  make  himself  a  debtor  (although  by  the 
same  instrument  he  charges  the  real  estate),  without  subjecting 
his  personal  assets  in  the  first  instance  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 
Here  the  settler  certainly  makes  himself  a  debtor  by  his  covenant. 
.Where  a  persou  becomes  entitled  to  an  estate  subject  to  a  charge, 
and  then  covenants  to  pay  it,  the  charge  still  remains  primarily  on 
the  real  estate  ;  and  the  covenant  is  only  a  collateral  security ;  be- 
cause the  debt  is  not  the  original  debt  of  the  covenantor."  ^ 

>  AiOt,  §  £74,  1008;  1  Had.  Pr.  Ch.  397. 

■  Lecfamere  e.  CharlloD.  10  Vei.  197, 198 ;  McLuni  v.  McLellui,  10  Peters, 
626 ;  anie,  %  1003 ;  1  Hul.  Pr.  Ch.  397.  There  are  man;  other  cues,  in  which, 
(Ithon^  the  part^  oovenuiU  to  pa}r  monej,  the  Und  ia  treated  as  the  primuy 
fund,  to  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debt.  Some  oT  these  cases  have  alreaify 
been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Marshalling  Aisets,  in  the  first  Tolame  of  this 
work.  AbU,  %  674  to  676.  A  cnrions  qoeition  arose  in  the  case  of  McLeam  e. 
HoLellan,  10  Peters,  626.  Iliere  A.  had  purchased  a  plantation,  on  which  he 
pot  sUves,  and  paid  part  of  die  pdrchase-money  in  his  lifetime,  and  gave  a  judg- 
ment for  the  residne.  He  then  died,  leaving  his  son  B  his  devisee  of  the  land 
and  slaves.  B.,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  mortgaged,  gave  his  own 
bond,  secured  hj  a  mortgage  on  (he  land  and  sUves,  for  the  remaining  unpaid 
part  of  die  judgment.  B.  afterwards  died,  leaving  apart  of  the  debt  unsatisfied; 
and  afterwards  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  debt  paid  by  a  sale  of  the 
lands  decreed  on  the  foreclosure.  The  next  of  kin  of  A.  were  aliens,  capable  of 
taking  his  personal  estate,  bnt  incapable  of  taking  lands ;  and  the  latter,  therefore, 
descended  to  other  persons,  who  were  citicens.    One  question  was,  whether,  mt- 
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[*  g  1248  a.  The  same  nile  extends  to  all  encumbrances  upon 
land,  devieed  or  descended,  where  the  encumbrance  is  not  the 

der  ftU  the  circumBt&ncea,  the  unpaid  purchMe-tnonej  ougbt  to  be  bome  out  of 
the  personal  est&te,  or  out  of  the  real  eitaCe  of  B.  The  faeira  of  the  real  eitate 
iiiBiflted,  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  peraoiul  estate,  and  ao  tbcj'  were  m- 
titled  to  come  on  the  peraonal  eatate  for  ibe  amonnt  for  which  the  land  wu  lold. 
The  court  held  tliat  it  ought  to  be  apportioned  on  both  fnnda.  Mr.  Jntlice 
McLean,  in  delivering  the  opinion  or  the  court,  said:  "  The  important  question 
must  now  be  considered,  how  thia  mortgage  debt  shall  be  discharged.  Shall  it  be 
paid  out  of  the  reaLeatate,  orout  of  the  personal,  or  out  of  bolb  P  That  the  land 
ahould  not  be  wholly  exempt  from  this  eni^mbrance,  is  clear  hj  erery  rule  of 
eqai^,  which  ^iplies  to  cases  of  this  description.  In  addition  to  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  mortgage  binds  the  land,  the  &ct,  that  a  consideMble  part  of  tbe 
debt  was  incurred  for  its  purchase,  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded.  Nor  would  it 
comport  with  the  principles  of  equity  to  make  the  whole  debt  t  charge  upon  the 
land,  lo  the  exemption  of  the  personal  property;  as  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  cot- 
era  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  property,  and  as  at  least  a  part  of  the  debt 
was  contracted  on  other  acconnti  than  the  purchase  of  the  bind.  The  rights  of 
the  foreign  heirs,  under  the  laws  of  Geoi^a,  are  to  be  regarded  equally  as  those 
of  the  domestic  heirs.  Each  have  interest*  in  the  property  of  the  deceased,  which 
are  alike  entitled  to  the  consideration  and  protection  of  a  court  of  chancery. 
Suppose  Junes  H.  McLeam  had  died  lesTing  a  will,  by  which  he  densed  differ- 
ent tracts  of  land  to  diStrent  persons  capable  of  taking  by  devise,  and  tbe  enlin 
real  estate  was  encumbered  by  a  mortgage,  or  other  lien,  which,  afler  the  wiU  took 
effect,  had  been  paid  by  sale  of  one  of  the  tracts  of  land.  Could  a  court  of  chan- 
cer}' hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  require  a  contribution  from  the  deviseea,  not 
afleiied  by  the  sale,  so  as  to  make  the  lien  a  charge  upon  all  the  land  P  Tbe  plun- 
est  dictates  of  justice  would  require  this,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  rights  of 
tiie  devisees,  or  to  the  intention  of  the  testator.  And  is  not  the  case  put  analo- 
gous to  the  one  under  conuderation  P  By  the  act  of  the  elder  McLeam,  his 
proper^,  both  real  and  personal,  was  encumbered.  The  heirs,  both  foreign  and 
domes^c,  of  the  younger  McLeam,  who  take  this  property,  take  it  charged  with 
tbe  continued  encumbrance.  That  James  McLeam  had  a  right,  and  was  bound 
to  continue  this  riiaige  upon  his  property,  no  one  will  dispute.  He  might  have 
left  the  debt,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  if  there  had  been  no  prior  lien  to 
be  discha^ied  out  of  his  estate,  as  the  law  authorized  ;  and,  in  such  case,  it  would 
have  been  payable  out  of  tbe  personal  estate.  Or  he  might  have  made  the  debt 
a  spariGc  charge  on  his  personal  property,  or  on  his  real.  But  he  did  neither. 
He  charged  its  payment,  in  pursuance  of  the  judgment  lien,  on  his  property,  both 
personal  and  real.  This  lien,  as  between  the  distributees,  fixes  tbe  rule,  by  wluch 
their  rights  must  be  decided.  The  domestic  heirs  cannot  claim  to  receive  the  land 
free  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage,  nor  con  the  foreign  hein  claim  the  pervwal 
property  exempt  Iroro  it.  In  equity,  it  would  seem,  that  each  description  of  heirs 
should  contribute  to  the  payment  of  tbe  mortgage  debt,  in  proportion  to  tbe  fund 
received.  This  rule,  while  it  would  do  justice  to  the  parties,  would  give  effect  to 
tbe  intention  of  tbe  ancestor.  That  intention  is  clearly  shown  by  the  lien  created 
on  the  .property ;  and,  by  the  rules  of  equity,  such  intention  must  be  regarded 
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proper  debt  of  the  devisor  or  ancestor.  The  debt  or  encumbrance 
remains  a  charge  upon  the  land  merely,  and  is  not  entitled  to  ez- 

The  decision  of  this  cue  mutt  rest  upon  fftmilutr  aod  well  established  principles  in 
equity ;  snd  these  prindple*  will  be  shoim  by  a  reference  to  adjudicated  cases. 
In  the  rase  of  Pollexfen  v.  Moore,  3  Atk.  272,  it  appears  Moore,  in  his  lifetjme, 
agreed  to  purchase  an  estate  from  the  plaintiff,  for  £1,200,  but  died  before  he 
bad  pud  the  wholu  purchase-money.  Moore,  by  will,  afler  giving  a  legacy  of 
£B00  Co  the  defendant,  his  »ater,  devises  the  estate  purchased,  and  all  bis  personal 
estaile,  t«  John  Kemp,  and  makes  bimbis  executor.  The  executor  commits  sde- 
vaatavit  on  the  personal  estate,  and  tUes,  and  the  estate  descends  upon  his  bod  and 
heir  at  law.  Pollexfen  brought  hia  bill  against  the  representative  of  the  real  and 
ptTsonal  eslale  of  Moore  and  Kemp,  to  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  purcbase- 
mooey.  Mrs,  Mooreitbesisterandlegateeofniomas  Moore,  brings  her  cross-bill 
and  prays,  if  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  should  be  paid  to  Pollex- 
fen, out  of  the  personal  estate  of  Moore  and  Kemp,  that  she  may  stand  in  his 
place,  and  be  considered  as  having  a  lien  apon  the  purchased  estate,  for  ber 
legacy  of  £800.  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  said :  ■  That  the  estate,  which  has 
descended  from  John  Kemp,  the  executor  of  Moore,  apon  Boyle  Kemp,  comes  to 
him  liable  to  the  same  equity  as  it  would  have  been  against  the  father,  who  has 
misapplied  the  personal  estate ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  Mrs  Moore,  I  will  direct 
Pollexfen  to  take  his  saUsfactJon  upon  the  purchased  estate,  because  he  has  an 
equitable  lien  both  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  will  leave  this  lost  fund 
open,  that  Mrs.  Moore,  who  can,  at  most,  be  considered  only  as  a  simple  contract 
creditor,  may  have  a  chance  of  being  paid  out  of  the  personal  assets.*  This  caae 
■hows,  thai  in  England,  the  rule,  which  requires  the  personal  proper^  to  be  first 
applied  in  the  payment  of  debts,  is  deviated  ft<om  where  the  justice  of  the  cose,  and 
the  right*  of  parties  interested,  require  it.  Had  the  debt  due  to  Pollexfen  been 
directed  to  be  paid  out  of  Uie  personal  property,  it  would  have  left  no  part  of  that 
fund  to  pay  the  legacy  of  Urs.  Moore ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  debt  was  decreed 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  land.  Now,  if  the  mortgaged  debt  in  the  present  case  shall 
be  directed  U>  be  paid  out  of  the  personal  fund,  it  would  defeat  Che  foreign  heirs, 
whoseclaini  to  tlus  properly,  under  thelaw  of  Georgia,  cannot  be  less  strong  than 
a  bequest.  In  3  Johns.  Ch.  2&2,  it  is  laid  down,  as  between  the  representa- 
tires  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  that  the  land  is  the  primary  fund  to  pay  off 
ft  mortgage.  And  in  2  Bro.  57,  Lord  Eenyon,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  laid  down 
the  same  rule ;  that,  where  on  estate  descends,  or  comes  to  one  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage, although  the  mortgage  be  afterwards  assigned,  and  the  party  enter  into  ft 
covenant  to  pay  the  money  borrowed,  yet  that  shall  not  bind  his  personal  estate. 
There  is  no  doctrine  better  established,  than  that  the  purchase  of  land,  subject  to 
ft  mortgage  debt,  does  not  make  the  debt  personal;  and,  on  the  question  being 
raised,  such  debt  has  been  uniformly  charged  on  the  land.  And  this  principle  is 
not  changed,  where  addi^onal  security  has  been  given.  In  the  case  of  Evelyn  «. 
Evelyn,  3  P.  Wms.  659,  where  A.  mortgaged  the  land  for  £1,600,  his  son  B.  cove- 
nanted with  the  assignee  of  the  mortgagee  to  pay  the  money.  He  succeeded  to 
the  premises  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  intestate.  The  question  waf , 
Whether,  his  personal  estate,  under  the  covenant,  should  be  applied  in  payment 
of  the  mortgage ;  and  it  was  decided,  that  the  land  should  be  charged,  and  the 
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oueratioQ  out  of  the  personal  Bstate,  or  oat  of  other  louds.^  This 
doctrine  is  thus  defined,  bj  the  teamed  judge  in  Hewes  v.  Ddion : 

covenant  wu  onlj  considered  u  additional  aecaritf.  In  the  cue  of  Waring  v. 
Ward,  7  Vet.  394,  Lord  Eldon  t&ys :  '  The  prindple  upon  which  the  personal  es- 
tate i«  first  liable  in  geDend  cases,  is,  that  the  contract,  primanljr,  is  a  persotul 
conduct,  the  personal  estate  receiving  the  benefit ;  and,  being  primarily  a  per- 
sonal  contract,  the  land  is  bound  only  in  aid  of  tiic  personal  obligation  to  fUGl 
that  personal  contract.'  It  has  long  been  settled,  therefore,  that,  upon  a  loan  of 
money,  the  party  meaning  to  mortgage,  in  lid  of  the  bond,  covenant,  or  simpla 
contract  debt,  if  there  ie  neitber  bond  nor  covenant,  his  persons!  estate,  if  he  dies, 
maat  pay  the  debt  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  heir.  Bot  suppose  a  second  descent  cast, 
and  the  question  ariseE,  the  personal  estaXA  of  the  son,  and  his  real  estate  having 
descended  to  the  grandson ;  then  the  personal  estate  of  the  son  shall  not  pay  it. 
as  it  never  was  the  personal  contract  of  the  son.  Andtfaisis  the  well-established 
mle  on  this  subject.  If  the  contract  be  pergonal,  although  a  mortgage  be  given, 
the  mortgage  is  considered  in  aid  of  the  personal  contract;  and,  on  the  decease 
of  the  mortgagor,  his  per«onal  estate  will  be  considered  the  primary  fund,  becanse 
the  contract  was  personal.  But  if  the  estate  descend  to  the  grandson  of  tha 
mortgagor,  then  the  charge  would  be  upon  the  land,  as  the  debt  was  not  the  per- 
sonal debt  of  the  immediate  ancestor.  And  so,  if  the  contract  was  in  r^ard  to 
the  realty,  the  debt  is  a  charge  on  the  land.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  court  of 
chancery,  by  looking  at  the  origin  of  the  debt,  is  enabled  to  fix  the  rule  between 
distributees.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  mortgage  was  given  by  Jamea 
H.  McLeam,  but  was  not  given  to  secure  a  debt  created  b;  him.  The  mortgage 
merely  changed  the  secarity,  but  did  not  affect  the  extent  of  the  judgment  tten. 
And  this  judgment  was  obtained  chiefly  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  estAte.  Id 
effect,  the  debt,  for  which  the  judgment  was  obtained  against  Archibald  McLeam, 
and  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given,  constituted  an  equitable  lien  on  the  land ; 
and  had  the  mortgage  covered  only  the  land,  it  must  have  been  considered  the 
primary  fund.  The  debt,  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given,  was  not  the  personal 
contract  of  James  H.  McLeam,  but  the  contract  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  purchase 
of  the  estate.  But  if  the  contract  was  personal,  and  might  have  been  a  charge 
on  die  personal  estate  devised  to  Jamea  H.  McLeam,  yet  the  character  of  the 
debt  in  thia  respect  is  changed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  heirs.  In  the  language 
of  Lord  £ldon,  this  debt  cannot  be  a  charge  on  the  personalty,  because  !t  was  not 
created  by  the  personal  contract  of  James  H.  McLeam.  His,  under  theautiiori- 
ties  cited,  would  be  the  rule  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  if  James  H. 
McLeam  had  not  executed  a  mortgage  on  the  personal,  as  well  as  the  real  prop- 
erty, which,  aqiMlevisee,  he  received  from  his  father.  This  mortgage  on  the  per- 
sonal property  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  additional  security  to  the  lien, 
which  before  existed.  If  it  could  be  considered  in  this  light,  the  land  would  still 
be  the  primary  fund,  and  the  personal  mortgage  as  surety  or  auxiliary  to  the  land. 
Bat  this  mortgage  can,  in  no  respect,  be  considered  as  additional  secarity.  It 
might  have  been  so  considered  in  reference  to  the  equitable  lien  of  the  vendor 


■  [■  Hewes  e.  Dehon,  8  Gray.  SOfi,  208.] 
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**  The  rule,  however,  we  may  remark  by  way  of  caution,  requiring 
encumbrances  upon  the  real  estate  to  be  paid  fin}m  the  personal 
property,  where  no  other  intent  is  expressed  in  the  will,  ia  to  be 
confined  to  encnmbrances  created  by  tbe  testator  or  his  ancestor, 
and  ia  not  to  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  testator  or  ancestor 
purchased  the  estate  subject  to  the  encumbrance,  unless  the  testae 
tor  or  his  ancestor  had  rendered  himseir  personally  liable  ther^ 
for." 

§  1248  i.  But  it  is  not  sufficient,  to  make  the  encumbrance  a 
chai^  upon  the  personal  estate,  tliat  the  devisor  or  ancestor  might 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  same,  as  between  himself  and  the 
original  debtor,  creating  the  chai^.'  For  that  is  always  the  case, 
as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee  of  an  encumbered  estate."  To 
have  this  effect,  the  devisor  or  ancestor  must  have  assumed  the 
debt,  as  between  himself  and  the  creditor,  in  the  encumbrance ; 

fi>r  tbe  pivcbue-monef  u  sach  Hen  wu  limited  to  tbe  land ;  but  tbe  lien  of  tbe 
jndgmentobtuiiei]  against  tbe  ancestor  of  Jamei  H.  McLeam,  and  for  wUcb  tbe 
inortg^e  wu  substituted,  extended,  aa  before  remarked,  to  &e  penonal  u  well 
M  r«al  estate  of  the  defendant.  The  debt,  tbeu,  for  wbicb  the  mortgage  wat 
giTen,  did  not  arise  from  the  personal  contract  of  Janes  U.  McLeam,  bnt  bj  tb« 
contract  of  bis  ancestor ;  and  the  mortgage  was  given  in  -  discharge  of  tbe  judg- 
ment. This  creat«d  no  newliennpon  the  personal  property.  It  came  to  Janes 
H.  McLeam,  under  tbe  will  of  bis  fkther,  subject  to  tbe  lien  of  the  judgment. 
Tbe  mortgage,  then,  did  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  create  anj  new  charge  upon 
the  personalty  j  but  to  continue,  in  a  diEFerent  form,  that  which  already  existed. 
Ia  this  Tiew,  the  charge  npon  the  personal  estate  can  no  more  be  disregarded  than 
the  charge  npon  tbe  real ;  and,  in  this  respect,  this  case  differs  from  the  cases  re- 
ferred to.  The  charge,  on  both  funds,  under  tbe  mortgage,  maj'be  compared  to 
&  will  demising  the  funds  to  the  respective  heirs  now  before  the  court,  as  tbe  stat- 
ute provides ;  and  leaving  tbe  debts  as  a  charge  npon  bis  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. Can  any  one  doubt,  that  such  a  bequest  would  be  considered,  by  a  court 
of  chancery,  as  a  charge  upon  both  funds  P  Now,  although  James  H.  McLeam 
has  made  no  will,  as  in  the  supposed  case,  yet  be  gave  a  mortgage  to  continue 
die  charge  on  tbe  personal  property,  which  existed  under  the  judgment ;  and  the 
law  of  Georgia  fixes  the  rule  of  descent.  This  act  of  tbe  ancestor,  connected  with 
tbe  Georgia  law  of  descent,  gives  as  decided  and  clear  a  direction  to  the  proper- 
ty,  both  real  and  personal,  under  the  mortgage,  as  if,  in  bis  last  will,  James  H. 
McLeam  had  so  devised  it.  Both  funds  being  charged  with  the  mortgage  debt, 
must  be  applied  to  its  payment,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amoants.  And 
as  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  has  been  converted  into  money,  the  pro- 
portionate part  of  each  can  be  applied  to  this  payment  without  difficulty."  See 
ftlao  Berrington  v.  Evans,  8  Younge  &  Coll.  S84,  392. 

1  [  *  Scott  0.  Beecher,  5  Mad.  Cb.  96. 

■  Campbell  s.  Shram,  S  Watto,  60 ;  Trevor  v.  Perkins,  0  Wharton,  244. 
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and  it  will  not  be  enfBcieat  that  he  has  entered  into  a  bond  or 
covenant  with  the  debtor  to  see  him  harmless  in  r^ard  to  tt.^ 
The  rale  is  thas  expressed  hj  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ameri' 
can  chancellors :  *  "  As  to  other  acts  of  the  purchaser,  in  hia  life- 
time, in  order  to  charge  bis  personal  estate,  as  the  primary  fund, 
be  must  make  himself,  by  contract,  personally  and  directly  liable, 
at  law,  for  the  debt  to  tKe  owner  of  the  encumbrance ;  and  even  a 
covenant  or  bond  for  the  purpose  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless  ac- 
companied with  circumatanoes  showing  a  decided  intention  to  make 
thereby  the  debt  personally  hia  own." 

§  1248  e.  In  England  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  this  matter 
baa  been  made  the  occasion  of  statutory  provisions,"  by  which  all 
encumbrances  upon  land  descended  or  devised  ore  made  a  primary 
chai^  upon  the  lands,  and  not  entitled  to  exoneration  out  of  the 
personal  estate,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  will  there  sliall  be  some 
"  expression  of  an  intention  "  to  that  effect,  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
English  statute.  In  the  New  York  statute  it  is  required  to  shift 
this  charge,  that  tliere  shall  be  an  "  express  direction  in  the  will." 
Those  provisions  extend  to  encumbrances  created  by  Uie  testator 
or  ancestor  as  well  as  others.  This  question  came  recently  before 
the  English  courts  of  equity,  in  a  case*  where  the  encumbrance  was 
the  proper  debt  of  the  testator,  and  he  had  directed  bis  executor  to 
pay  all  bis  debts.  The  Vice  Chancellor,  Stuart,  held  this  a  suffi- 
cient "expression  of  an  intention"  to  exonerate  the  land.  But 
the  decree  was  reversed  on  appeal,  by  the  Lord  Ohancellor,  Camp- 
bell, upon  the  ground  that  such  formal  provisions  in  a  will  were 
not  sufficient  ground  for  changing  tlie  order  of  assets  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estetos. 

§  1248  d.  The  expression  of  intention  which  shall  be  suffitnent 
to  control  the  general  intendment  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  what 
Aind  is  liable  to  the  exoneration  of  an  encumbrance  upon  land  de- 
vised or  descended,  has  been  variously  interpreted,  at  diffferent 
periods,  and  by  different  courts.  It  was  at  one  time  held  that  it 
required  an  express  declaration  to  that  effect.^  But  that  rule  has 
been  since  relaxed ;  and  it  is  now  held  that  if  a  manifest  intention 

>  Tweddell».TweddeU,2Br.C.  C.  101,162;  Butiero.  Biitler,  6  Veiey,  631. 
■  ComberlAnd  n.  Codrington,  3  Johna.  Ch.  229,  267,  27S. 

*  17  &  18  Vict.  ch.  113 ;  1  New  York  Rer.  Stata.  749,  ed.  1829. 

*  Woobtencroft  p.  Woolrtencroft,  6  Jur.  M,  B.  866. 

*  Ferejea  v.  Bobertaon,  Bunb.  801. 
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to  that  effect  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  will,  it  should  have  the 
Bame  effect.'  The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir  William  Grant,  thus 
expresses  the  rule.  Id  the  last  case:  "There  is  uo  reason  whatever, 
either  of  justice  or  couveuienoe,  to  induce  me  to  depart  from  the 
rule  laid  dowu  by  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  v.  May* 
er,^  requiring  that,  in  order  to  exonerate  the  personal  estate,  there 
Bhall  be  either  express  words,  or  a  plain  indication  of  that  iiiteu- 
tion.  Indeed,  I  wish  that  the  rule  had  been  still  more  strict,  aud 
tliat  nothing  but  express  words  had  been  permitted  to  alter  the 
course  and  order  of  the  law.  Originally  the  rule  was  so.  I  find 
Lord  Nottingham,  in  his  manuscripts  in  Fopliam  v.  Bomfield, 
expresses  himself  thus :  *  The  law  charges  the  debts  upon  the 
pereonal  estate,  and  nothing  con  discharge  it  but  exclusive  and  ex- 
press!; negative  words ;  wliether  in  the  case  of  hxres  fadtu,  or 
htera  natua.'  The  burden  of  proof  is  always,  of  course,  upon  the 
party  claiming  to  change  the  order  of  the  law."  And  this  expres- 
sion of  intention  to  change  the  order  of  the  law  must  arise  from 
the  will  and  not  from  extrinsic  evidence."  * 

§  1248  e.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  most  of  the  American 
States.  A  learned  writer''  thus  sums  up  the  law  upon  this  point: 
"  The  weight  of  authority  would  therefore  unquestionably  seem  to 
be,  that  tho  personal  estate  will  not  be  primarily  liable,  unless  the 
testator  has  not  merely  made  himself  answerable  for  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage,  but  has  made  the  debt  directly  and  absolutely  his 
owu ;  or  has  in  some  other  way  manifested  an  intention  to  throw 
the  burden  on  the  personalty  in  ease  of  the  land."  *  The  only 
cases  which  have  attempted  to  vindicate  a  different  view  are  lim- 

'  WatioD  D.  Briukwood,  8  Vuse^,  447,  452. 

*  1  Br.  C.  C.  454.  In  Bcwtle  o.  Bluudell,  1  Mer.  193,  it  is  laid,  tbe  will 
muat  contain  ezpreaa  worda  for  that  purpose,  or  a  clear  mutifesied  intention ;  a 
declAration  plain,  or  neceasaiy  iDfereoM,  tancamonnt  to  expreei  wordn. 

■  Whieldon  v.  Spode,  15  BeaTan,  689 ;  Lord  t>.  Wightwiok,  1  Drew.  G76. 

*  Taito.  Lord  Northmck,  4  Yesey,  816.  In  BrowDion  v.  Lawrence,  Law 
Aep.  6  Eq.  1,  where  the  testator  had  two  estates  embraced  in  the  same  mort- 
gage, and  dcTistd  one  of  them  specifically  and  left  the  other  to  pass  bj  the 
reiddDaiy  clause,  it  was  held  that  be  therebj  signified  a  "  contrar]'  or  other  in- 
tentioii,"  irithiD  the  meaning  of  Locke  King's  Act,  lO  as  to  make  tbe  estate  which 
paaeed  bj  tin  residuaiy  devise  primarily  liable  to  ihe  whole  of  tbe  mortgage 
debt. 

*  Jndge  Hare,  1  Leading  Caa.  in  £qui^  Id  Duke  of  Ancaster  ti.  Uayer,  JM)5, 
Am.  Dote. 

■  Keyzeyt  Estate,  9  S.  &  R.  71 ;  Halaef  e.  Beed,  9  Baige,  446. 
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ited  to  three  States,  id  vhich,  chancery  \a,w  not  having  Formed  a 
diatinct  branch  of  judicial  administration,  the  principles  of  law  ud 
eqnity  are  to  some  extent  intermingled.^] 

§  1249.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule  (though  not  u 
8  universal  rule),  that  a  covenant  by  a  settler,  ta  convey  and  set- 
tle lands  (not  specifying  any  in  particalar),  will  not  constitnte  a 
specific  lien  od  his  lands;  and  the  covenantee  will  be  deemed  a 
creditor  by  specialty  only.^  But  m  some  cases  of  this  eort  in  favor 
of  a  dowress,  courts  of  equity  have  established  a  lien  upon  real 
property,  by  what  has  been  called  a  very  subtle  equity,  where, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  in  ordinary  cases. 
Thus,  where  a  man  before  marriage  gave  a  bond  to  convey  suffi- 
cient freehold  or  copyhold  estates  to  raise  ^600  per  annum  for  bis 
intended  wife,  in  bar  of  dower ;  and  the  intended  wife,  by  a  mem- 
orandnm  subscribed  to  the  bond,  declared  her  free  acceptance  of 
the  jointure  in  bar  and  satisfactioD  of  dower ;  and  the  marriage 
took  effect,  and  the  husband  died  without  having  conveyed  any 
such  estates;  it  was  decreed,  that  she  should  be  deemed  a  special^ 


>  Hoff'B  Appeal,  13  Hun3,  200;  Uit«heU  e.  IGteheU,  8  Md.  Ch.  I 
71 ;  ThompBOD  v.  ThompaoD,  4  Ohio  St.  383.] 

■  Sagden  on  Tendon,  ch.  15,  §  4,  p.  633  (7th  edit.) ;  Freemoalt  e.  Dedhe, 
IP.  Will.  429;  Finchn.  Earl  of  Winchebea,  1  P.  WiU.  277;  Williams  o.  Lucti, 
1  P.  Will.  480,  Mr.  Cox'a  note  (1)  ;  b.  c.  2  Coi,  160;  Berriogton  e.  Eyaoi,  S 
Younge  &  Coll.  384,  892.  Mr.  Fooblanqae  aaya  (1  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cfa.  5,  §  7, 
note  d),  that  a  covenant,  to  settle  or  convej  particular  lands,  will  not  create  at 
law  a  lien  npon  the  land.  But  in  eqnitj-  auoh  a  coTenant,  if  for  a  valuable  c«a- 
■iderotion,  will  be  deemed  a  apecific  lien  on  the  lands,  and  decreed  againct  all 
personi  claiming  under  the  covenantor,  except  purchaaera  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration, and  withont  notice  of  such  covenant.  For  which  he  cites  Finch  v.  £ail 
of  Winchelsea,  1  P.  WilL  282 ;  Fieemoult  v.  Dedire,  1  P.  Will.  429 ;  Jackton  a. 
Jackson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  462  (which  tamed  on  the  execntion  of-  a  power),  and 
Coventrjtr.  Govent)?,  2  P.  Will.  222;  1  Str.  596;  Gilb.  £q.  160;  s.  c.  « 
the  end  of  Francis's  Mazinu  in  Equity  (edit.  1739).  He  adds  in  the  next  nole 
(2  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  5,  §  7,  note  «),  that  a  general  covenant  to  settie  lands 
of  a  certain  value,  without  mentioning  any  lantb  in  particular,  will  not  create-  a 
Specific  lien  on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  covenantor ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  b* 
specifically  decreed  in  eqnity.  (Freenioult  v.  Dedire,  1  P.  Will.  429.)  But  if 
the -covenantor  expressly  dedaie  the  settlement  to  be  in  execntion  of  lus  powct 
over  lands,  though  the  particalar  land  to  be  charged  be  not  specified,  equity  will 
ascertain  them.  For  which  he  cites  Coventry  v.  Coventry,  vbi  lupra.  Una  Vf- 
parent  exception  proceeds  upon  (Im  ground  that  the  power,  being  to  be  executed 
out  of  particalar  lands,  is  a  specification,  when  executed,  of  tbe  particalar  lands 
to  be  chained.    Bnt  see  ante,  §  1131,  p.  509,  and  note  (1). 
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creditor,  and  entitled  to  be  paid  ih&  arrears  of  her  annuity  out  of 
his  personal  estate  in  the  course  of  administration ;  and  if  that 
vas  not  sufficient,  then  out  of  the  real  estates  in  the  settlement  of 
which  he  vas  tenant  m  taily  provided  such  deficiencies  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  dower  which  she  would  hare  "been  entitled 
to  thereout,  in  case  she  had  not  accepted  the  annuity  for  her 
life.i 

§  1250.  Another  class  of  implied  trusta,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned under  this  head,  is  that  which  arises  auder  contract,  or 
otherwise,  by  operation  of  law  from  a  claim,  which  may  be  directly 
enforced  at  law  gainst  one  party,  but  to  the  due  discharge  of 
which  another  party  is  ultimately  liable.  In  such  a  case,  a  court 
of  equity  treats  it  as  a  trust  by  the  party  ultimately  liable,  which 
may  be  directly  enforced  in  favor  of  the  party  ultimately  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it.  In  other  words,  a  court  of  equity  will  make 
the  party  immediately  liable,  who  is,  or  may  be  at  law  or  in  equity, 
made  ultimately  liable.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  chose  in  action, 
not  n^^tiable  at  all,  or  not  negotiable  by  the  local  law,  except  to 
create  a  legal  right  of  action  between  the  immediate  debtor  or 
indorser,  and  his  immediate  indorsee  or  assignee,  should  be  passed 
to  a  remote  assignee  or  indorsee,  the  latter  would  be  entitled  in 
equity  directly  to  sue  the  party  who  was  ultimately  or  ou-cuitously 
liable  for  the  debt  to  the  antecedent  holder  or  creditor.'  Upon  the 
same  ground,  if  a  trust  is  created  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  party,  who  ig 
to  be  the  ultimate  receiver  of  the  money  or  other  thing,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Butgecfr-matter  of  the  trust,  he  may  sustain  a  suit  in 
equity  to  have  the  money  or  other  thing  directly  pud  or  delivered 
to  himself;'  for,  in  such  a  case,  he  is  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  as 
the  absolute  owner. 

§  1251.  Another  illustration  of  implied  trusts  may  be  found  in 
the  common  case  of  a  suit  in  equity  by  a  creditor  of  an  estate,  to 
recover  his  debt  from  legatees  or  distribatees,  who  have  received 
payment  of  their  claims  from  the  executor  (acting  by  mistake,  but 
bond  fide  and  without  fault)  before  a  due  discharge  of  all  the  debts. 

■  '  Foster  v.  Forter,  3  Bro.  Ch.  489,  493 ;  e.  o.  ander  the  oama  of  Tew  P. 
Earl  of  Winterton,  1  Vea.  Jr.  461 ;  Sugden  on  Yeudon,  cb.  16,  g  4,  p.  638,  634, 
(7di  edit.)  ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  471,  472.    See  ante,  §  1231. 

*  Riddle  «.  MandeviUe,  6  Cnndi,  322;  ante,  S  10B7  a. 

'  EnaaeU  p.  Clarke'e  Exccntors,  7  Cranch,  69,  97 ;  McCall  o.  Huruon,  1 
Brock,  Cir.  126 ;  Buck  p.  S^moj,  35  Msine,  62 ;  ante,  §  790  to  793,  1218. 
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In  BHch  a  case  the  executor,  who  baa  bo  distribated  the  asaets,  may 
be  sued  at  law  by  the  creditor.  But  the  legatees  and  distributees, 
although  there  was  an  original  deficiency  of  assets,  are  not  at  law 
suable  by  the  creditor.  Yet  be  has  a  clear  right  in  equity,  in  such 
a  case,  to  follow  the  assets  of  the  testator  iuto  their  hands,  as  a 
trust  fuud  for  the  payment  of  his  debt.  Tlie  legatee  and  distribu- 
tee are  in  equity  treated  as  trustees  for  this  purpose ;  for  they  are  not 
entitled  to  any  thing,  except  the  surplus  of  the  assets  after  all  the 
debts  are  paid.  Besides,  they,  iu  tlie  case  put,  being  ultimately 
responsible  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  executor  out  of  such  assets,  if  the 
executor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  it  to  the  creditor  by  a  suit  at 
law,  may  be  made  immediately  liable  to  the  creditor  in  equity.* 
But  the  other  is  the  more  broad  and  general  ground,  as  tiie  cred- 
itor may  sometimes  hare  a  remedy,  when  the  executor,  if  lie  haa 
paid  OTer  the  assets,  might  not  have  any  against  the  legatees  or 
distributees.' 

§  1252.  Perhaps  to  this  same  head  of  Implied  Trusts  upon  pre- 
sumed intention  (although  it  might  equally  well  be  deemed  to  fall 
under  the  head  of  Constructive  Trusts  by  Operation  of  Law),  we 
may  refer  that  class  of  cases  where  the  stock  and  other  property  of 
prirate  corporations  is  deemed  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  corporation ;  so  that  the  creditors  have  a  lien  or  right 
of  priority  of  payment  on  it,  in  preference  to  any  of  tlie  stockhold- 
ers in  the  corporation.  Tlierefore,  if  a  corporation  is  dissolved, 
the  contracts  of  such  corporation  cannot  thereby  be  deemed  extin- 
guished ;  but  they  surrive  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation ;  and 
the  creditors  may  enforce  their  claims  against  any  property  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  which  has  not  passed  iuto  the  hands  ofa 
bond  fide  purchaser ;  for  such  property  will  be  held  affected  with  a 
trust,  primarily,  for  the  creditors  of  tlie  company,  and,  subject  to 
their  right,  secondarily,  for  the  stockholders,  iu  proportion  to  their 
interest  therein.^  Upon  the  like  ground,  the  capital  stock  of  an 
incorporated  bank  is  deemed  a  trust  fund  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
corporation ;  and  no  stockholder  can  entitle  himself  to  auy  dividend 
or  share  of  such  capital  stock,  until  all  the  debts  are  paid.  And  if 
the  capital  stock  should  be  divided,  leaving  any  debts  unpaid,  every  ■ 

■  Riddle  «.  MudeTiUe,  6  Cnuch,  S29,  330;  an<e,  §  90  to  92,  vid  notoa. 

■  Anon.,  1  Vera.  162 ;  Newnua  e.  B»rton,  2  Tern.  205 ;  Noel  v.  Viobinaou,  1 
Tern.  94,  wid  Mr.  Cox'h  note  (1). 

*  Munuua  V.  The  Potomac  Compaiif,  8  Fvters,  261,  286. 
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stockholder,  recei^ng  his  share  of  the  capita  stock,  would,  in 
equity,  be  hdd  liable  pro  ratd  to  contribute  to  the  discharge  of  such 
debts  out  of  the  5ind  in  his  own  hands.^  This,  however,  is  a  rem- 
edy, which  can  be  obtained  in  equity  only ;  for  a  court  of  common 
law  is  incapable  of  administering  any  just  relief;  since  it  has  no 
power  of  bringing  all  the  proper  parties  before  the  court,  or  of  ascer- 
taining the  full  amount  of.  the  debts,  the  mode  of  contribution,  the 
number  of  contributors,  or  tho  cross  equities  and  liabilities,  which 
may  be  absolutely  required  for  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  rights 
of  all  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  creditors.^ 

[*  §  1252  a.  It  is  upon  a  similar  principle,  that  the  property  of  a 
corporation  is  held  by  its  officers  in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  legal  debts  of  such  corporation,  that  courts  of  equity 
have  Interfered  to  restraiu  such  officers  from  applying  it  to  any 
iU^al  purpose,  and  to  compel  restitution  when  any  such  ill^^l 
application  has  been  made.  Thus  in  a  recent  case'  in  Massacbu-- 
setts,  it  was  held  the  courts  of  equity  could  decree  against  the 
treasurer  of  a  town  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  illegally  paid  out,  to  sundry  parties,  for  ob- 
taining the  act  of  incorporation. 

§  1252  b.  But  a  creditor  of  a  corporation  in  another  state,  by 
the  laws  of  which  state  the  stockholders  are  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  corporation,  by  reason  of  not  having  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
such  corporation  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  cannot 
i]uuntun  a  suit  in  equity  gainst  such  stockholders,  in  the  State  of 
Uassachusetts,  to  enforce  bis  debts  due  irom  the  corporation  agunst 
them,  although  some  of  the  stockholders  reside  there,  and  the  suit 
is  brought  on  behalf  of  all  the  creditors.* 

§  1252  c.  The  minority  of  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  may 
accordingly  maintain  a  bill  in  equity,  in  behalf  of  themBelves  and 

'  Wood  V.  Dummer,  3  Mawn,  806 ;  Vow  V,  Grant,  16  Mms.  £05,  617,  523 ; 
Spmr  e.  Grant,  16  Mwa.  9,  16 ;  Canon  r.  Aincaa  Compuif ,  1  Tem.  131 ;  e.  c. 
Skmner,  Si. 

•Ibid. 

'  [  *  Froet  V,  Belmont,  6  Allen,  152.  The  question  of  the  amoast  of  oosta 
■Uowed  for  counsel  fees,  where  taxed  against  a  truat  fund  ia  here  diacnised  bj 
Chi^nnan  J.  The  rule  in  thia  State  ia,  aa  here  declared,  to  allow  what  vould  be 
regarded  sufficient  compensation  for  a  public  officer  performing  similar  serricea. 

*  Eriekion  v.  Neamith,  4  Allen,  233.  But  when  die  tranaactioD  occurs  in  the 
place  of  the  forum  a  bill  in  equity  will  bo  the  appn^male  remedj'.  Uercbanta' 
Bank  t>.  Stevenaon,  6  Allen,  398. 
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the  other  stockholders,  for  a  conspiracy  and  &aud,  whereby  thor 
interests  have  been  sacrificed,  against  the  corporation  and  its  offi- 
cers and  others  participating  iu  the  acta  complained  of.  But  such 
bill  cannot  be  maintained  by  those  who  have  long  acquiesced  in  tJbe 
doings  thus  attempted  to  be  Broided.'  But  where  the  officers  of  a 
manufacturing  corporation  hare  been  compelled  to  pay  corporate 
debts,  on  account  of  not  conforming  to  the  requiremeuts  of  the 
statute,  they  canQot  maintain  a  bill  in  equity  for  contribution 
against  the  stockholders.^ 

§  1253.  A  case  of  an  analogous  nature  is  that  of  partnership 
property,  on  which  the  joint  creditors,  in  case  of  insolvency,  are 
deemed  in  equity  to  have  a  right  of  priority  of  payment  before  the 
private  creditors  of  any  separate  partner.  The  joint  proper^  is 
deemed  a  trust  fund,  primarily  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  oi 
the  partnership  debts  ^;ainst  all  persons  not  having  a  higher 
-  equity.'  A  long  series  of  authorities  (as  has  been  truly  siud}  has 
established  this  equity  of  the  Joint  creditors,  to  be  worked  out 
through  the  medium  of  the  partners ;  *  that  is  to  say,  the  partners 
have  a  right  inter  aeae,  to  have  the  partnership  property  first  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge  of  the  partnership  debts,  and  no  partner  has 
any  right  except  to  his  own  share  of  the  residue ;  and  the  joint 
creditors  are,  iu  case  of  insolvency,  eubetituted  in  equity  to  the 
righta  of  the  partners,  as  being  the  ultimate  eetiuis  que  truttetU  of  the 
fund  to  the  extent  of  the  joint  debts.  The  creditors,  indeed,  have 
no  lien  ;  but  they  have  something  approaching  to  a  lien,  that  is, 
they  have  a  right  to  sue  at  law,  and  by  judgment  and  execution, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  property ; '  and  in  equity,  they  have  a 
right  to  follow  it,  as  a  trust,  into'  the  possession  of  all  persons  who 
have  not  a  superior  title.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  creditors 

■  Feabody  v.  Flint,  6  Allen,  £3. 

■  Slone  V.  Fenno,  6  Allen,  679.]  *  Ante,  §  675,  1207,  1243. 

*  Cunpbell  t>.  Mullett,  2  Swanat.  674;  Weit  v.  Skip,  1  Yea.  287,  466;  Ex 
paHe  Ruffia,  6  Tea.  126  to  126 ;  Wood  e.  Dummer,  3  Muon,  312,  813 ;  Mniray 
V.  MuTTftjr,  6  Johns.  Cb.  60;  Taylor  o.  Fields,  4  Yet.  396;  Young  «.  Keigh- 
ley,  Ifi  Tm.  667 ;  arde,  §  676,  1207,  1243. 

•  Ibid. ;  Ex  parte  Buffin,  6  V«a.  126  to  138 :  Ex  parU  Willianu,  11  Yoa.  S, 
6,  6 ;  Ex  pari*  Kendall,  17  Vei.  621,  636.  [And  nntjl  the  joint  creditora  have 
obtained  an  execution,  and  thereby  a  lien  npon  the  parbienhip  property,  it  baa 
been  said  that  tbey  can  (attain  no  bill  to  enjoin  a  creditor  of  one  partner  Gram 
levering  on  partnership  proper^.    Yonng  e.  Frier,  1  Stockton,  Ch.  466.] 
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cannot  prevent  the  partners  from  transferring  it  by  a  bond  fide 
alienaticm.* 

[*§1258a.  The  extent  of  a  banker's  lien  upon  securities  left 
with  him  for  special  purposes,  bnt  in  some  sense  connected  vith 
his  general  business,  is  one  not  always  easy  of  determination.  The 
question  is  very  elaborately  discussed  in  an  important  case,^  which 
arose  in  the  King's  Bench  and  went  through  all  the  higher  courts 
in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Exchequer  Chamber  reversing,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  affirming,  the  judgmeut  of  the  King's  Bench. 
That  was  a  case  where  the  customer  kept  exchequer  bills,  locked 
np  in  a  box,  ajid  placed  in  the  bank,  of  which  the  officers  had  the 
key.  Being  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  bills  ez- 
clianged  for  others  of  a  like  kind,  be  handed  them  over  to  the 
bankers  for  that  purpose  merely,  this  being  so  understood  by  the 
bankers.  The  Court  of  Sling's  Bench  decided  gainst  the  lien, 
the  Exchequer  Obamber  in  &iTor  of  it.  The  House  of  Lords  re- 
garded this  exchange  of  the  bills  as  a  special  agency,  and  as  gmng 
no  control  over  the  biUs,  for  any  other  purpose,  after  that  was 
accompUshed ;  that  in  performing  this  i^enoy  they  stood  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  owner  as  that  of  a  messenger  employed  to 
procure  thd  exchange ;  and  that  uo  lien  for  the  general  balance  of 
account  attached.  But  where  Dutch  bonds  were  deposited  with 
a  broker  to  cover  an  advance,  the  broker  having  power  to  sell 
the  bonds  when  the  advance  became  payable,  it  was  held  that  the 
broker  bed  a  general  lien  upon  them  for  the  balance  of  his  ao- 

COUDt^] 

§  1254.  Having  considered  some  of  the  more  important  classes 
of  implied  trusts,  arising  from  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties,  we  may  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  their  implied 
trusts  (or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  their  constructiTe 
trusts),  which  are  independent  of  any  such  intention,  and  are  forced 
npon  the  conscience  of  the  party,  by  the  mere  operation  of  law. 
Some  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  already  incidentally  mentioned 
under  former  heads,  but  a  concise  review  of  the  general  doctrine 
seems  indispensable,  in  this  place,  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  Equitable  Jurisdiction. 

'  JtOe,  §  676. 

*  [  ■  Brandao  e.  Baraett,  13  Q.  &  Fin.  787.  See  also  IHtii  r.  Bowahw,  6 
T.  R.488. 

*  JonM  V.  Peppercome,  6  Jur.  ir.  e.  140;  s.  C.  1  Johns.  Eng.  Ch.  430.] 
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§  1255.  One  of  the  moat  common  cases  in  which  a  court  of 
equity  acts  upon  the  ground  of  implied  trusts  in  invtium,  is, 
vhere  a  party  has  received  money  which  be  cannot  conscientionsly 
withhold  from  another  party .^  It  has  been  well  remarked  Uiat  tb« 
receiving  of  money,  which  consistently  with  conscience  cannot  be 
retained,  is  in  equity  sufficient  to  raise  a  trust  in  favor  of  the 
party,  for  whom,  or  on  whose  account  it  was  received.'  This  is 
the  governing  principle  in  all  such  cases.  And,  therefore,  what- 
ever any  interest  arises,  the  true  question  is,  not  whether  money 
has  been  received  by  a  party,  of  which  he  could  not  have  com- 
pelled the  payment,  but  whether  he  can  now,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, ex  cequo  et  bono,  retain  it.^  IllustrationB  of  this  doctrine 
are  familiar  in  cases  of  money  paid  by  accident,  or  mistake,  or 
fraud.  And  the  difference  between  the  payment  of  money  under 
a  mistake  of  fact,  and  a  payment  imder  a  mistake  of  law,  in  its 
operation  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party,  presents  the  equitable 
qualifications  of  the  doctrine  in  a  striking  manner.' 

§  1256.  It  is  true  that  courts  of  law  now  entertain  jurisdictioD 
in  many  cases  of  this  sort,  where  formerly  the  remedy  was  solely 
in  equity ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  money 
had  and  received,  where  the  money  cannot  conscientiously  be 
withheld  by  the  party,"  following  ont  tho  rule  of  the  civil  law: 
"  Quod  conditio  indebiti  non  datur  ultra,  quam  locupletior  factus 
est,  qui  accepit."  °  But  this  does  not  oust  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  courts  of  equity  over  the  subject-matter,  wliicb  had  for  many 
ages  before  been  in  full  exercise,  although  it  renders  a  resort  to 
them  for  relief  less  common  as  veil  as  less  necessary  than  it  for^ 
merly  was.^  Still,  however,  thefe  are  many  cases  of  this  sort  where 
it  is  indispensable  to  resort  to  courts  of  equity  for  adequate  relief, 
and  especially  where  the  transactions  are  eomphcated,  and  a  dis- 
covery from  the  defendant  is  requisite.^ 

§  1267.  Another  instance,  perhaps  more  comprehensive  in  its 
reach,  in  which  courts  of  equity  act  by  creating  tmsts  in  mviivn, 

'  Com.  Dig.  Choneery,  2  A.  1 ;  id.  4  W.  6. 

•  2  Fonbl.  Kq.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  S  1,  note  (6).  '  Ibid. 

•  Ibid. ;  ante,  §  111,  140  U>  142. 

•  Farmer  d.  Arundel,  2  W.  Black.  824 ;  Moses  e.  MKfurland,  2  Burr.  lOlS; 
Size  V.  Dickason,  1  T.  B.  185 ;  Bilbie  o.  Lumley,  2  East,  469. 

•  Burr.  1011.    See  also  Dig.  Lib.  12,  tit.  6,  pturim. 
'  Ante,  §  60. 

•  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  S  1.  note  (b)  ;  anU,  %  110  to  116,  140  to  161. 
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is,  wb«re  a  party  pnrchases  trust  property,  knowing  it  to  be 
such,  from  the  trustee,  in  violation  of  the  objects  of  the  trust, 
courts  of  equity  force  the  ta-ust  upon  the  conBcienoe  of  the  guilty 
party,  and  ctnnpel  him  to  perform  it,  and  to  hold  the  property  sub- 
ject to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trustee  himself  held  it.'  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  an  eminent  judge,  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
inquired  of  in  a  court  of  equity,  in  cases  of  this  sort  is,  whether 
the  property,  bound  by  the  trust,  has  come  into  the  bauds  of  per^ 
sons,  who  were  either  compellable  to  execute  the  trust,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  property  for  the  persons  entitled  to  it.^  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  persons,  colluding  with  the  executor  or  administrator 
in  a  known  misapplication  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  are  made 
responsible  for  the  property  in  their  hands ;  for  they  are  treated 
as  purchasers  wi^  notice,  and  thus  as  mere  trustees  of  the  parties, 
who  are  entiUed  to  the  assets,  the  latter  being  a  trust  fund  under 
the  administration  of  the  executor  or  administrator.' 

§  1258.  Upon  similar  principles,  wherever  the  property  of  a  , 
party  has  been  wrougfuUy  misapplied,  or  a  trust  fund  has  been  I 
wrongfully  converted  into  anotlier  species  of  property,  if  its  iden- 
tity can  be  traced,  it  will  be  held,  in  its  new  form,  liable  to  the 
rights  of  the  original  owner,  or  ee»tm  que  trutt.*  The  general 
proposition,  which  is  maintained  both  at  law  and  in  equity  upon 
this  subject,  is,  that  if  any  property,  in  its  original  state  and  form 

>  AnU,  $  396  to  40fi ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  Lecb  60  (4th  edit).  See  alio  2  Foobl. 
Eq.  B.  2,  cb.  6,  $  1,  DoU  (a) ;  id.  g  2,  now  (A).  See  tho  Powell  e.  Monaon, 
and  Brimfield  Manuf.  Co.,  3  Masoa,  347 ;  Com.  Dig.  Chaneery,  4  W.  28 ;  2  M&d. 
Fr.  Ch.  103,  104;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  2,  ch.  8,  p.  281,  282;  ante,  §  395; 
Adair  e.  Sliaw.  1  Sch.  &  Left.  243,  262 ;  Mechanics' Bank  of  Alexandria  cSetoo, 
1  Petert,  309;  Wilson  e.  Mason,  1  Cranub,  100;  Ruasell  v.  CUrk'a  ExVa, 
7  Crmnch,  69,  97;  Murray  v.  BalloD,  1  Johna.  Oh.  666. 

*  Lord  Redeadate,  b  Adair  c.  Shaw,  1  Scb.  &  Lefr.  262.  See  alao  Lwgh  e. 
Macaoley,  1  Yonnge  &  Coll.  266,  266. 

»  Ante,  S  422.  428 ;  Hill  r.  Simpson.  7  Vea.  166. 

*  A  fortiori,  if  the  property  has  been  rigbtfally  aold  by  an  agent  or  truatee,  if  ' 
the  proceeda  oftbe  aale  can  be  distinctly  and  aeparately  traced,  the  property  be- 
longs in  equity,  and  olt«n  in  law,  to  t^  principal.  Thns,  for  example,  if  a  factor 
sella  gooda  consigned  to  him  for  aale,  and  takea  uotea  for  the  porchase-money, 
thoM  notea,  if  he  fkils,  will  belong  to  hia  principal,  and  not  to  hia  own  aaaigneea 
or  repreaentatires.  Ex  parte  Dumaa,  1  Atk.  232,  233 ;  Scott  v.  Sunuan,  Willes, 
400;  Tbompaon  v.  Ferkios.  3  Mason,  232;  Burdett  c.  Willett,  2  Vem.  638;  , 
Grigg  V.  Cocks,  4  SimoDS,  488 ;  anU,  §  1232 ;  Wilkioa  v.  Steams,  1  Toonge  St 
CoU.  New  B.  431. 
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JB  covered  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  tiie  principal,  no  change  of  that 
state  and  form  can  direst  it  of  such  trust,  or  ^re  the  agent  or 
trustee  couverting  it,  or  those  who  represent  him  in  right  (not  be- 
ing bond  fide  purchasers  for  a  valuable  oonsideratioa  without  no- 
tice), any  more  valid  claim  in  respect  to  it,  than  they  respectively 
bad  before  each  change.  An  abuse  of  a  trust  can  confer  no  rights 
on  the  party  abusing  it,  or  on  those  who  claim  in  privity  with  him.^ 
This  principle  is  fully  recognized  at  law  in  all  cases,  where  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  brought  out  as  a  ground  of  action,  or  of  de- 
fence, in  a  suit  at  law.  In  oonrts  of  equity  it  is  adopted  witit  a 
universality  of  application.' 

§  1259.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  A.  ia  trusted  by  B.  with  money  to 
purchase  a  horse  for  him,  and  A.  purchases  a  carriage  with  that 
money,  in  violation  of  the  trust,  B.  is  entitled  to  the  carriage,  and 
may,  if  he  chooses  so  to  do,  sue  for  it  at  law.*  So,  if  A.  intrusts 
money  with  a  broker,  to  buy  Bank  of  England  stock  for  him  and 
he  invests  the  money  in  American  stocks,  A.  is  entitled  to,  and 
may  maintain  an  action  at  law  for,  those  stocks,  in  whraesoever 
bands  he  finds  them,  not  being  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration without  notice.*  It  mattero  not  in  the  slightest  degree, 
into  whatever  other  form,  different  from  the  original,  the  change 
may  have  been  made,  whether  it  be  that  of  promissory  notes,  or 
of  goods,  or  of  stock ;  for  the  product  of  a  substitate  for  the 
.  original  tiling  still  follows  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  so  long  as 
it  can  be  ascertained  to  be  such.  The  right  ceases  only  when  the 
means  of  ascertainment  fail,  which  of  course,  is  the  case  when  tite 
subject-matter  is  turned  into  money,  and  mixed  and  confounded  in 
■A  general  mass  of  property  of  the  same  description.' 

§  1260.  Oases  may  readily  be  put,  where  this  doctrine  would  be 
enforced  in  equity,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  could  not 

'  Taylor  n.  Rumor,  3  M.  &  Selw.  674  to  S76.  The  judgment  of  Lord  EUea- 
borongh  in  thia  cue  !■  veiy  msfterlj,  and  deserru  an  attenlire  peruBal.  C<Kmd 
t>.  Atlantic  Insnr.  Co.,  1  Petera  (S.  C.)  448;  Oliver,  Ac.  e.  Piatt,  S  Bow.  Snp. 
Ct.  333. 

■  Ibid, ;  Haasal  t).  Smithers,  13  Tea.  119 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  $  1,  note 
{e) ;  'Uamy  o.  Lylbura,  3  Johaa.  Cb.  441 ;  Lewb  on  Tnuteet,  di.  11,  §  S, 
p.  301  to  204. 

*  Ibid. ;  Taylor  r.  Ramer,  3  Maule  ft  Setw.  A74,  576,  S76. 

*  Ibid. ;  See  Ord  e.  Noel,  6  Mad.  408 ;  Com.  Dig.  Ckaneery,  4  W.  S9. 

*  Ibid.:  Copenun  v.  Gallant,  1  P.  WiU.  819,  3^;  RjaU  o.  KoUe,  1  Atk. 
173;  Lei^  d.  Macanley,  1  Tounge  &  ColL  260,  266. 
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be  applied  at  lav.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  traatee,  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  should  lay  out  the  trust  money  in  land,  and  takB  a  con- 
Teyanoe  in  hia  own  name,  the  ceatui  que  trutt  would  be  without  any 
irelief  at  law.  But  a  court  of  equity  would  hold  the  ceatui  que  trugt 
to  be  tlie  equitable  owner  of  the  land,  and  would  decree  it  to  him 
aocordii^ly ;  not  upon  any  notion  of  his  having  ratified  the  act, 
bnt  upon  the  mere  ground  of  a  wrongful  conversion,  creating  in 
foro  fionnnmtuB,  a  trust  in  his  favor.' 

§  1261.  Upon  similar  grounds,  where  a  trustee,  or  other  person, 
standing  in  a  Educiary  relation,  makes  a  profit  out  of  any  trans- 
actione  within  the  scope  of  his  agency  or  authority,  that  profit  will 
belong  to  his  «e«tui  qw  iiruiA  ;  for  it  is  a  coostructive  fraud  upon 
the  latter,  to  employ  that  property  contrary  to  the  trust,  and  to 
retain  the  pn^t  of  such  misapplication ;  and  by  operation  of 
equity,  the  profit  is  immediately  converted  into  a  constructive 
trust  in  favor  of  the  party  entitled  to  the  benefit.'  For  the  like 
reason  a  trustee ,  becoming  a  purchaser  of  the  estate  of  his  ceitut 
qiu  tnut,  is  deemed  incapable  of  holding  it  to  his  own  use  ;  and 
it  may  be  set  aside  by  the  cesfvi  qm  tnaA^  Nor  is  the  doctrine 
confined  to  trustees,  strictly  so  called.  It  extends  to  all  other 
persons  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation  to  the  party,  whatever  that 
relation  may  be.* 

[*  §  1261  a.  The  produce  of  a  specific  legacy  being  traced  into 
poetobit  securities,  given  by  the  party  to  whom  the  avails  of  the 
l^acy  had  just  gone,  after  it  Left  the  hands  of  the  administrator, 
the  court  held  that  the  ee^vi  qiu  truoA  was  entitled  to  a  charge  on 
the  securities."  The  facts  of  the  ease  were,  that  a  specific  legacy 
of  jS6,000  consols,  bequeathed  to  the  plaintiffs,  was  unnecessarily 

>  Lane  t>.  Digbton,  Ambler,  409,  411,  41S;  S  M.  A  Selw.  JSTQ;  Lencli  v. 
Lendi,  10  Yea.  511,  517;  Bofd  d.  McLean,  1  Johns.  Ch.  582;  Lewig  x.  Ma- 
docks,  17  Ves.  57,  5S ;  Phafre  p.  Feree,  8  Dow,  116 ;  SngdeD  on  Vendon,  ch. 
15.  §  3,  p.  038  (7th  edit.) ;  Liabman  p.  Harooort,  2  Meriv.  613;  Murray  1>. 
Lylbarn,  2  Johns.  Ch.  442,  448. 

■  FawoeK  p.  Whitehouie,  1  Bum.  &  Mjlne,  132, 149 ;  ante,  g  831 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Chancery,  4  W.  90;  Giddioga  c.  Eastman,  6  Paige,  601. 

*  AKLt,  %  321,  322 ;  Giddiags  e.  £utnuik,  5  Paige,  661. 

•  AnU,  S  816  to  328;  Jerem7  on  Eq.  Jariid.  B.  1,  cL  1,  {  8,  p.  141  to  149; 
Wonnlef  e.  Wormley,  8  Wheat.  421,  438;  Bulklej  p.  Wilford,  2  OUrk  &  Fin- 
nel.  177  J  Brown  ».  Lynch,  1  Paige.  147;  Fellows  e.  Fellows,  4  Cowen,  682; 
Gidding*  e.  Eastman,  6Fiuge,  561. 

'  ['Harford  p.  Lloyd,  20  Beavan,  310,  See  also  Ernest  p.  Croysdill,  6  Jur. 
N.  8.  740. 
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and  improperly  sold  out  by  the  administrator,  with  the  coDcarrence 
of  another  party,  and  the  proceeds  carried  partly  to  the  banking 
accoont  of  the  administrator  and  partly  to  that  of  the  otlier  party. 
A  series  of  shufQing  of  checks  and  transfer  of  moneys  took  place ; 
but  ^2,908  was  traced  to  the  other  party.  About  this  time  this 
party  laid  out  moneys  in  the  purchase  of  post-obit  seourities  ;  and 
though  the  trustrmoaeys  could  not  be  distinctly  traced  into  the 
securities,  yet  the  court  held,  from  the  suspicious  character  of  the 
transactions,  that  such  vas  the  just  inference,  bo  far  as  to  throw 
on  the  other  side  the  onus  of  disproving  it ;  and  this  not  being 
done,  the  court  enforced  the  lien  for  that  sum.  It  appeared  that 
the  securities  had  been  sold  and  transferred  to  a  third  party,  in 
consideration  of  a  debt  then  owing.  But  it  appearing  also  that  he 
had  notice  that  the  money,  by  which  the  securities  had  been  ob- 
tained, came  from  the  trustee,  tliough  he  had  no  notice  of  the  breach 
of  trust,  it  was  considered  that  he  could  not  set  up  an  adverse 
title  against  the  trustee,  and  much  less  against  the  cettui  ipu  tnut. 
%  1261  h.  This  subject  of  making  one  trustee  for  money  mis- 
applied, is  very  extensively  discussed,  and  made  to  operate  very 
equitably,  under  a  peculiar  state  of  facts,  where  the  agent  of  a 
manufacturing  corporation,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors, 
had  contracted  with  a  capitalist  for  the  advance  of  large  sums  of 
money,  from  time  to  time,  the  contract  being  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  authority.  This  money  bad  been  put  into  tlie  businesB  of 
the  company,  in  the  purchase  of  wool  and  otlier  materials  for 
manufacture,  and  had  thus  become  incapable  of  clear  identification. 
It  was  held,  that  if  the  corporation,  after  becoming  aware  of  the 
facts,  claimed  to  retain  the  funds,  they  thereby  ratified  the  act  of 
their  agent,  in  toto,  and  were  bound  to  account  for  the  money  in 
the  manner  stipulated  by  the  agent,  and  thus  give  the  plainliSs  a 
lien  for  their  advances  upon  the  cloths  manufactured.  But  if  the 
corporation,  upon  discovering  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  their 
agent,  repudiated  it,  and  the  avails  of  the  money,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, then  the  act  of  the  agent,  in  putting  the  money  into  the 
business  of  the  company,  was  a  misapplication  of  the  money,  and 
the  plaintifis  may  reclaim  them,  into  whatever  hands  they  came,  or 
in  whatever  form  they  existed,  until  after  a  bond  fide  sale  without 
notice.*  Where  a  purchaser  is  compelled  by  a  court  of  equity  to 
relinquish  his  purchase  in  favor  of  the  ceitui  que  trtut,  on  the 
■  WUtwell  e.  Wuner,  20  Vt.  426. 
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ground  that  the  vendor  committed  &  breach  of  trust  in  the  sale, 
the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  all  tha  assistance  which  the  court  or 
the  cestui  que  tnut  caa  give  him,  to  recover  from  tlie  fraudulent 
trustee  the  purchase-money  still  in  his  hands.^ 

§  1261  c.  There  is  uo  rule  of  equity  law  applicable  to  trusts 
which  is  more  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  courts  than  that  one 
who  assumes  to  act  in  relation  to  trust  property,  without  just 
authority,  however  bond  fide  may  be  his  conduct,  shall  be  held 
responsible  both  for  the  capital  and  the  income,  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  he  had  been  de  jure  trustee.'  Thus,  where  the  estate  of  tenant 
for  life  was  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  his  mortgaging  the  same,  and 
he  executed  a  mortgage  to  one  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
taking  under  the  forfeiture,  it  was  held  that  such  mortgagee  was 
responsible  to  those  entitled  under  the  forfeiture,  from  the  filing 
of  the  bill,  at  all  events,  and,  beyond  that,  from  the  time  he  had 
notice  of  the  trusts  creating  the  forfeiture.^  This  principle  is  very 
broadly  asserted  in  a  very  recent  case*  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  the  trustee  had  wrongfully  put  the  trust-money  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  own  debt,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  trust  on  the  part 
of  his  creditor.  The  latter  was  decreed  to  refund  the  money,  to 
the  cettui  que  tnM,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

§  1261  d.  And  the  principle  of  following  trust  funds  in  the  hands  ' 
of  a  defaulting  trustee,  applies  against  the  assignees  of  such  trustee 
as  fully  as  against  the  trustee  himself;  and  the  evidence  that  the  < 
trust  fund  was  acquired  on  the  eve  of  the  bankmptoy,  and  when  the 
bankrupt  was  about  to  abscond  with  that  and  his  other  money,  was 
held  not  to  raise  any  equity  in  faror  of  the  assignees  or  general 
creditors,  as  against  the  owners  of  the  trust  fund.'  ]  \ 

§  1262.  In  cases  of  tliis  sort,  the  eeatai  que  trust  (the  benefiiuary) 
is  not  at  all  bound  by  the  act  of  the  other  party.  He  has  therefore 
an  option  to  insist  upon  taking  the  property ;  or  he  may  disclaim 
any  title  thereto,  and  proceed  upon  any  other  remedies,  to  which  he 
IS  entitled,  either  in  rem  or  in  personam.'  The  substituted  fund  is 
only  liable  to  his  option.^    But  he  cannot  insist  upon  opposite  and 

'  Hope  e.  Liddell,  Liddell  e.  Norton,  21  Beavui,  183. 
■  Bemieaaey  o.  Br&y,  83  BeaT.  96.  *  Ibid. 

*  Rolfe  s.  Gregory,  11  Jur.  K.  s.  98. 

'  •.  Fritb  p.  CartUnd,  2  H.  &  M.  417 ;  11  Jur.  h.  s.  238.] 

*  Docker  e.  Somes,  2  Marine  ft  Keen,  656. 

— '  '  Watta  V.  GirdletEone,  6  Beavan,  188,  190,  191 ;  post,  §  1278  a. 
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repugnant  rights.  Thaa,  for  example,  if  &  trastee  <^  land  has  sold 
the  land,  in  violation  of  his  trust,  the  beneficiary  cannot  insist  upon 
having  the  land,  and  also  the  notes  given  for  the  purchaso-monej ; 
for,  hy  taking  the  latter,  at  least,  bo  far  as  it  respects  the  purchaser, 
he  must  he  deemed  to  affirm  the  sale.  Oa  the  other  hand,  by  follov- 
ing  his  title  in  the  land,  he  repudiates  the  sale.^ 

§  1263.  So,  where  an  executor  or  trustee,  instead  of  execating 
any  tmst,  as  he  ought,  as  hy  laying  out  the  property,  either  in  veil- 
secured  real  estates,  or  in  government  securities,  takes  upon  him- 
self to  dispose  of  it  in  another  manner ;  or  vhere,  being  intrusted 
with  stock,  he  sells  it  in  violation  of  his  ttxat ;  in  every  each  case, 
the  parties  beneficially  entitled  have  an  option  to  make  him  replace 
the  stock  or  other  property ;  or  if  it  is  for  their  benefit,  to  affirm 
his  conduct,  and  take  what  he  has  sold  it  for  with  interest,  or  what 
he  has  invested  it  in  ;  and,  if  he  has  made  more,  tiiey  may  chaige 
him  with  that  also.'  But  they  cannot  insist  upon  repugnant 
claims-;  sach  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  stock,  to 
have  the  stock  replaced,  and  to  have  interest  (instead  of  the  divi- 
dends), or  to  take  the  money,  and  have  the  dividends,  as  if  it  had 
remained  stock.^ 

§  1264.  Wherever  a  trustee  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  by  the 
sale  of  the  trust  property  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  without  notice,  the  trust  in  the  property  is  extin- 
guished.* But  if  afterwards  he  should  repurchase,  or  othenrise 
become  entitled  to  the  same  property,  the  trust  would  revive,  and 
reattach  to  it  in  hia  hands ;  for  it  will  not  be  tolerated  in  equity, 
that  a  party  shall,  hy  his  own  wrongful  act,  acquire  an  absolate 
title  to  that  which  he  is  in  conscience  bound  to  preserve  fw 
another.  In  equity,  even  more  strongly  tiian  at  law,  the  maxim 
prevails,  that  no  man  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong.* 

<  iitmny  V.  Lylburn,  2  Johna.  Ch.  441,  443,  444,  445 ;  Mom;  e.  B4Uon,  1 
Johns.  Ch.  581. 

*  Pocock  c.  Beddington,  6  Ves.  800 ;  E&rrieon  «.  Evruon,  2  Atk.  121 ;  Bm- 
tiKk  D.  Blakeney,  2  Bro.  Ch.  MS ;  Forrest  v.  Elwes,  4  Vea.  497 ;  Eftri  Powlet  r. 
Herbert,  1  Ves.  Jr.  2^ ;  B^rcheU  d.  Bndfonl,  6  Mftd.  236. 

*  Ibid.,  and  Long  0.  Stenrt,  5  Vea.  800,  note  (a)  ;  Crackelt  r.  Bethnoe,  1 
J.  &  Walk.  686. 

*  1^  propof  itioD  moat  be  taken  with  the  qaalifica^na,  that  the  potchaM- 
mouev  haa  been  paid. 

*  2FonbI.  Eq.  B.2,ch.6,§6,andnola(p);Bove]r  e.  8midt,2Ch.  Cu.134; 
s.  c.  1  Vera.  84;  Com.  Dig.  Chmeay,  4  W.  26. 
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Even  at  law,  if  a  disseiBor  alieaa  the  land,  and  deacent  ia  cast, 
and  afterwards  the  disseiBor  reacquires  the  land  by  descent  or 
purchase,  the  disseisee  may  re-enter,  although,  otherwise  the 
mesne  descent  cast  would  have  barred  his  eotry.' 

§  1266.  The  truth  is,  that  courts  of  equity,  in  regard  to  &aud, 
whether  it  be  constructive  or  actual,  have  adopted  principles  ex- 
ceedingly broad  and  comprehensive,  in  the  application  of  their 
remedial  justice ;  and,  especially,  where  there  is  any  fraud  touch- 
ing property,  they  will  interfere,  and  administer  a  wholesome 
justice,  and,  sometimes,  even  a  stem  justice,  in  faror  of  iimo- 
cent  persons,  who  are  suSerers  by  it,  without  any  fault  on  their 
own  side.  This  is  often  done,  by  converting  the  offending  party 
into  a  trustee,  and  making  the  property  itself  subservient  to  the 
proper  purposes  of  recompense,  by  way  of  equitable  trust  or  lien.' 
Thus  a  fraudulent  purchaser  will  be  held  a  mere  trustee  for  the 
honest,  but  deluded  and  cheated  vendor,"  A.  person  who  has 
fraudulently  procured  a  fine  to  be  levied  in  his  favor  by  an 
idiot  or  lunatic,  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  per- 
sons who  are  prejudiced  by  the  fraud.*  A  person  who  lies  by,  and 
without  notice  suffers  his  own  estate  to  be  sold  and  encumbered 
ia  &vor  of  an  innocent  purchaser  or  lender,  will  he  held  a  trustee 
of  the  estate  for  the  latter.^  An  heir,  preventing  a  charge  or  de- 
vise of  an  estate  to  another,  by  a  promise  to  perform  the  same 
personally,  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  latter,  to  the  amount  of 
the  chaise,  or  beneficial  interest  intended."  An  agent,  authorized 
to  purchase  an  estate  for  another,  who  purchases  the  same  for  him- 
self, will  be  held  a  trustee  of  his  principal.''  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  this  subject  further,  as  mauy  illustrations  of  a  like 
nature  have  been  already  ^ven  under  the  heads  of  actual  fraud, 
uid  constructive  fraud.^ 

§  1266.  Having  thus  gone  over  most  of  the  important  heads  of 
equity  jurisprudence,  falling  under  the  denomination  of  express  or 
implied  trusts,  we  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  a  short  review 
of  some  of  the  doctrines,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  respon- 

>  Ibid.,  ud  Lht.  §  996 ;  Co.  Litt.  24S  o. 

*  See  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  S,  §  S,  note  (k). 

>  ATtte,  §  191,  204,  318,  2S8,  229,  288,  239,  S44,  261,  2U,  319,  31fi.  384. 

*  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  $  2,  note  (*)■ 

*  Aitie,  3  384  to  890.  *  Antt,  %  3fi2,  26a,  382,  76S. 

'  Jjtie.  §  816.  ■  Antt,  §  SOS  to  412,  437  to  489. 
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Bibility  of  trustees,  and  as  to  the  remedies,  which  may  bo  resorted 
to,  to  enforce  a  due  performance  of  trusts.  [*  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  Hassachusetts  held,  that  a  bill  in  equity  will 
not  lie  merely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  trust,  eren  when  the 
defendant  denies  it.  Bat  if  he  is  about  to  leave  the  country,  the 
trust  may  be  declared  and  the  bill  retained  for  further  direction.^] 

§  1267.  It  is  not  easy,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  to  say  what 
the  precise  duty  of  a  trustee  is ;  and,  therefore,  it  often  becomes 
indispensable  for  him,  before  he  acts,  to  seek  the  aid  and  direction 
of  a  court  of  equity.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  acts  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ceitui  que  tnut  (or  beneficiary)  are  sometimes 
such  as  are  binding,  and  cannot  be  recalled ;  and  sometimes  ara 
such  as  a  court  of  equity  will  not  punish,  by  treatinf^  them  as 
breaches  of  trust.'  But  the  cases  in  which  such  acts  will  be 
deemed  violations  of  trust,  for  which  a  trustee  will  he  held  re- 
sponsible in  equity,  are  difficult  to  be  defined.  It  has  been  often 
said,  that,  what  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  by  a  suit,  he  may 
voluntarily  do  without  a  suit.  But  this  (as  we  have  also  seen)  ii 
a  doctrine  requiring  many  qualifications,  and,  by  no  means,  to  be 
generally  relied  on  for  safety.' 

§  1268.  In  a  general  sense,  a  tmstoe  is  bound  by  his  implied 
obligation  to  perform  all  those  acts  which  ere  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  trust,  which  he  hag  undertaken.* 
But,  as  he  is  supposed  merely  to  take  upon  himself  the  trust,  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  conscience,  friendship,  or  humanity,  and,  as  he 
is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  his  services,  at  least  not 
without  some  express  or  implied  stipulation  for  that  purpose  ;'  he 

■  [*  BKjIiea  t>.  Payaoa,  5  Allen,  473.] 

*  Ante,  S  977  to  979,  996,  997. 

'  Ante,  §  979 ;  2  Foabl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  S  2,  uad  note  (e) 

*  Com.  Dig.  Chancery.  iW.U;  Fyler e.  Fjrier,  3  BeaTU,  650. 

*  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  S,  cb.  7,  g  S ;  Manning  v.  Manning,  1  John*.  Ch.  027, 53S  to 
686.  Arnold  V.  Garner,  2  Phillips,  Ch.  281.  The  sune  role,  refuring  compen- 
Mtion  to  trasteea,  uid  to  others  gtanding  in  dmilar  leUtiooi,  is  found  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  wa«  probablf  thence  tFansfeired  into  equitj  jurisprudence.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent  hu  elaborately  defended  it,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  case  of  Man- 
ning r.  Manning,  1  Johns.  Cb.  634,  &om  which  the  fbltowiog  extract  ii  made: 
"  Nor  does  the  rule  strike  me  as  so  very  unjuit,  or  singular  and  estraordinarj; 
for  the  acceptance  of  ejery  trust  is  roluntary  and  confidential;  and  a  thonnnd 
duties  are  required  of  individuals,  in  relation  to  the  concerns  of  others,  and,  par. 
ticuUily,  in  respect  to  numerous  institutions,  partlj  of  a  private  and  partly  of  > 
public  nature,  in  which  a  just  indemnity  is  ail  that  is  expected  and  granted.    I 
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Tould  seem,  upon  the  analt^ous  principlee  applicable  to  bailments, 
bound  only  to  good  foith  and  reasonable  diligence ;  and,  as  in  case 

gbonld  think  it  <yiiild  not  hftTs  a  very  &T0rab1e  inflqenco  on  tbe  prudence  and 
diligeDCB  of  a  truitee,  were  wo  to  promote,  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  a  competi- 
tion, or  even  a  deiire,  for  the  possei«ion  of  private  tniate,  that  relate  to  tbe  moo- 
ejed  concenu  of  the  helpleu  and  infirm.  To  allow  wages  or  commlauona  for 
evetj  alleged  Bervice,  how  coold  we  prevent  abase  P  The  infant  or  the  lunatic 
cannot  watch  tbeir  own  interest.  Quia  custodiet  ipsoe  custodes  P  The  rule  in 
queslion  haa  a  aaoetion  in  the  wisdom  of  the  RooMn  law,  which,  equalljr  with 
oars,  refused  a  compensation,  and  granted  tu  indemnity  to  the  trustee  of  the 
minor's  estate.  The  mazini  in  that  law  was,  that  Lucrum  facere  ex  pupiUi  tutela 
tutor  non  debet.  And  the  tutor  or  curator  was  entitled  only  to  hia  reasonable 
and  juat  expenses,  incorred  in  behalf  of  the  estate,  suth  as  travelting  charges, 
costs  of  snit,  Ac,  unless  a  certain  allowance  was  granted  by  the  penon,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed.  Sumptuum  qui  bonAJide  in  tutelam,  non  qui  in  ipsos  tutores 
Sunt,  ratio  haberi  eolet;  nisi  ab  eo,  qui  eum  dat  certum  saiariam  ei  conscitutum 
est.  Item,  BumptuB  litis  tutor  repulabit,  et  viatica,  si  ex  officio  neueBse  habuit 
aliquo  excurrere  vel  proficisci.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  7,  1.  3S ;  idem.  26,  lit.  7,  L  68 ; 
idem.  27,  tit.  S,  1.  1,  9.)  It  is  probable,  that  this  same  principle,  wtiidi  we  find 
in  some,  has  been  iniiised  into  the  municipal  law  of  most  ol  the  nations  of  Europe; 
because  most  of  them  have  adopted  the  dvil  law.  (Domat,  B.  2,  tit.  Tutort,  tit. 
S,  S  »,  art.  6,  86 ;  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  1,  tik  7,  S  81, 33.)  The  same  rule  was  known 
in  the  early  age  of  the  common  law,  and  applied  to  the  gusrdian  in  socage.  Ue 
was  entitled  only  to  his  allowance  lor  his  reasonable  costs  and  expenses,  when 
called  to  render  an  account  of  the  guardianship  ot  the  estate  of  the  ward,  (Litt. 
5  128.)  And  this  was  the  provision  in  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  U.  HI.  cfa. 
17),  declaring  the  duties  of  the  guardian  in  socage,  Satvis  ipsis  cnstodibus  ration- 
abilibus  misis  suis."  The  rule  has  been  also  applauded  by  great  equity  judges  in 
England  in  modem  times.  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Uome  v.  Fringle,  tt  Clark  &  Fin. 
'  264,  287,  expressed  a  strong  approval  of  the  rule ;  and  said  in  tbe  case  where  a 
tnutee  had  been  appointed  cashier  to  the  trustees :  "  This  is  the  real  question, 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  bold  that  the  appointment  is  illegal  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  principle  that  the  party  who,  having  accepted  the  olfive  of  trustee,  which, 
unless  otfaerwi^e  provided  for  by  the  trust,  must  be  performed  gratuitously,  ac- 
cepts another  office  inconsistent  with  that  of  trustee,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
derive  any  emolument  out  of  the  trust  property  in  respect  of  such  employment. 
That  the  office  of  trustee,  and  ol  factor  or  cashier  tu  the  property  are  inconsistent, 
cannot  be  disputed.  If  the  execution  of  the  trust  requires  such  appointment,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  judgment  in  the 
•election  of  the  officers,  and  his  rigilant  superintendence  of  their  proceedings 
when  appointed ;  all  which  is  lost  the  trust,  when  a  trustee  is  appointed  to  tbe 
execution  ot  those  duties ;  therefore,  the  courts  of  equity  in  EngUud,  in  such 
cases,  retuse  to  the  truBtee  sny  remuneration  which  would  come  to  others  from 
the  appoiuunent;  which  produces  tbe  salulary  effect  of  deterring  trustees  from 
making  such  appoinlments  when  not  actually  required,  and  when  such  necessity 
exisb,  preserves  to  the  trust  the  superintendenceand  control  of  the  biwtees  over 
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of  a  gratuitouB  bailee,  liable  only  for  groaa  negligence.*  It  vould 
be  difficult,  however,  to  affirm,  that  coarte  of  equity  do,  in  fkct, 
always  limit  the  respoaBibilitj  of  trustees,  or  measure  their  acta, 
by  auoh  a  rule.^ 

[*  §  1268  a.  Trustees  and  others  standing  in  similar  relations 
have  more  commonly  been  allowed  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  services,  m  the  American  courts  of  equity,  as  already  inti- 
mated. And  in  the  English  equity  courts  that  practice  is  becom- 
ing more  common,  and  although  it  is  there  treated  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  ve  think  the  true  exposition  of  the  matter 
makes  the  rule  the  same,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Compensation  is  allowed,  in  both  countries,  when  from  the  dr- 
comstanoes  attending  the  case,  it  is  evident  the  parties  expected 
such  compensation  would  be  made.  It  was  accordingly  allowed 
where  the  testator  appointed,  as  trustee  and  executor,  a  person 

the  officer  tbej  may  Appoint.  I  ihould  be  tony  to  give  kij  SMictioa  to  ft  con- 
tnrf  practice  in  SootlaDd.  There  cao  be  no  reason  for  any  diffbreoce  in  the  rule 
npon  this  subject  in  the  two  coantrief .  The  benefit  of  the  mle  at  acted  apoo  m 
England  ii  not  disputed;  and  u  there  is  no  decisien  to  the  contrarj,  there  can- 
not be  any  reason  for  sanctioning  a  oontnuy  rule  in  Seotland."  I  confess  that  I 
have  not  been  able  quite  to  clear);  to  eee,  or  so  strongly  to  approve,  the  policy 
of  the  mle.  Trusts  may  be  very  properly  considered  as  matters  of  honor  and 
kindness,  and  of  a  congcientions  desire  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  objects  of  friends 
and  relatives.  But  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  a  trustee  are 
snffidentiy  oneroua  and  perplexing  in  themselves;  and  mistakes,  even  of  the  most 
innocent  natnre,  are  sonietimea  visited  vrith  severe  consequences.  Nor  can  any 
one  reasonably  expect  any  tmstae  to  devote  hig  time  or  services  to  a  very  watch- 
ful can  of  the  interests  of  others,  when  there  is  no  remuneration  for  his  services, 
and  there  must  often  be  a  positive  loss  to  himself,  in  withdrawing  from  his  own 
concerns  some  of  his  own  valuable  time.  To  say  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  take 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  a  trustee,  is  to  evade  and  not  to  answer  the  objection. 
The  policy  of  the  law  ought  to  be  such  as  to  induce  honorable  men,  witbont  a 
•acrifide  of  their  private  interest  to  accept  the  office ;  and  to  t^e  away  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  the  tmst,  tor  mere  selfish  purposes,  as  the  only  indetnni^  fbr  ser- 
Tices  of  an  important  and  anxious  nature.  The  very  circumstance,  that  tnwteel 
now  often  stipulate  for  a  compensation  before  accepting  tbe  office,  and  tltat  courts 
of  equity  now  sanction  such  an  allowance,  is  a  distinct  proof  that  the  rule  does 
not  work  well,  and  is  felt  to  be  inconvenient  or  unreasonable  in  practice.  Tbe 
role  to  disallow  compensation  to  trustees  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in 
America.  See  Meacham  v.  SleriM,  9  Paige,  399;  Barrel  e.  Joy,  16  Mass.  23; 
Dewey  t.  Allen,  1  Pick.  117. 

■  Story  on  Bailments,  S  173,  174;  2  Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  §  4,  note  (Q- 
See  also  Dig.  Lib.  26.  tit.  7, 1.  7,  §  2. 

■  See  Short  t>.  WaUer,  9  Beavan,  497. 
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who  for  mauy  years  bad  been  the  paid  roceiver  and  manager  of 
hia  estate,  and  the  tenant  for  life  was  an  infant.^ 

§  1268  b.  The  more  recent  deciaionB  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  responaibilitf  of  agents,  bailees,  and  all  similar  trnstees,  seem' 
to  make  the  question  turn  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  trust  than 
the  fact  of  it  being  gratuitous  or  for  compensation.  We  should 
not  be  prepared,  at  the  present  time,  to  give  much  countenance  to 
the  idea  that  a  trustee  of  an  estate  either  real  or  personal,  who 
has  the  entire  management  Intrusted  to  him,  or  even  a  general  sa- 
perrision,  for  the  bene&t  of  those  interested,  is  only  liable  for  gross 
negligence.'  Bat  where  a  solicitor  waa  appointed  ezecntor,  with 
liberty  to  charge  for  his  professional  eerrices,  he  was  held  not  to 
be  entitled  to  charge  for  semces  which  appert^ned  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  an  executor.'  But  whether  the  service  be  gratui- 
tous or  not,  the  duty  of  the  trustee  undoubtedly  is  to  perform  it, 
according  to  his  best  ability,  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  men, 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  such  matters,  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
put  forth  in  their  own  businesH  of  equal  importance.*] 

g  1269.  In  respect  to  the  preserration  and  care  of  trust  prop- 
erty, it  has  been  said  that  a  trustee  is  to  keep  it  as  he  keeps  bis 
own.  And,  therefore,  if  he  is  robbed  of  money,  belonging  to  his 
cestui  que  trust,  without  his  own  default  or  negligence  (or  per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  without  his  own  gross  default  or  negli- 
gence),* he  will  not  be  chargeable.  He  is  even  allowed  in  equity  [ 
to  establish,  by  his  own  oath,  the  amount  so  lost;  for  he  cauntrt 
possibly,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  any  other  proof.*'  So,  if  he  shonld 
deposit  the  money  with  a  banker  in  good  credit,  to  remit  it  to  the 
proper  place  by  a  bill,  drawn  by  a  peraon  in  due  credit,  and  the 
banker  or  drawer  of  the  bill  should  become  bankrupt,  he  would 
not  be  responsible.'    The  rule,  in  all  oases  of  this  sort,  is,  that, 

'  [*  Newport  V.  Bfuy,  23  BaaTu,  80.  Sea  jJw  ManluU  v.  HtOlowaj,  S 
Swamt.  4&S,  40St  Ex  parte  Fenuor,  Jacob,  404,  406 ;  Warbaw  e.  Annatrong, 
a  Stockton,  Ch.  263. 

*  Briggs  «.  Tajrlor,  26  Tt.  IBO ;  ante,  §  400  a. 

»  Harbin  v.  Darby,  6  Jnriit,  ».  b.  906 ;  8.  O.  8  W.  E.  619. 

*  PoU,  i  1272,  1278.]  »  Storj  on  BaUmenta,  §  174,  183. 

■  Moriej  V.  Morlejr,  2  Ch.  Cai.  2;  Kught  v.  Lord  Ptjmoatli,  3  Atk.  480; 
e.  o.  I  Dkk.  120,  127;  Jonea  v.  Lewis,  2  Ve«.  240;   2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch. 

'  Knight  t>.  Lord  FlTmonth,  3  Atk.  460;  Jonei  v.  Lewia,  2  Tea.  240,  241 ; 
Bowth  o.  Howell,  8  Yea.  661 ;  Uaaaey  o.  Banner,  4  Had.  416,  417 ;  £x  parte 
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where  a  trustee  acts*  by  otKer  hands,  either  from  necessitj,  or  con- 
formably to  the  common  usage  of  mankind,  fae  is  not  to  be  made 
answerable  for  losses.' 

[*  §  1269  a.  The  English  courts  of  equity  sanction  the  inyest- 
ment  of  trust  funds  under  tlieir  control,  in  the  public  securi^es  of 
the  kingdom  in  bank  stock,  East  India  stock,  exchequer  bills,  and 
in  annuities,  as  well  as  upon  mortgage  securities  upon  real  estate, 

Belchier  ft  ParsoDi,  Ambler,  319,  and  Mr.  Blnitt'i  note  (4) ;  Adams  e.  Claxton, 
6  Tea.  226 ;  8  Fonbi.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb.  7,  §  4. 

'  Ex  parte  Belchier  v.  Panons,  Ambl.  219.  The  same  rule  appliea  beieai 
in  case*  of  penooal  repreaentadrei  of  a  deceased  party,  who  are  treated  aa  tnu- 
teee.  In  Clough  n.  Bond,  3  Mjine  &  Craig,  490,  496,  Lord  Cottenham,  ipeak- 
ing  on  this  subject,  eaid:  "  It  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  all  the  bed 
authorities  upon  the  subjeot,  that,  although  a  personal  representative,  acting 
•trictly  within  the  line  of  hi*  duty,  and  exercising  reasonable  care  and  diligence, 
will  not  be  responsible  for  4be  failure  or  depreciation  of  the  fund,  in  which  an; 
part  of  the  estate  may  be  infested,  or  for  the  insolvency  or  misconduct  of  any 
person  who  may  have  possessed  it ;  yet,  if  that  line  of  duty  be  not  strictly  pnr> 
sued,  and  any  part  of  the  property  be  Invested  by  snch  personal  represenutite 
in  foods  or  upon  securities  not  antbbrized,  or  be  put  within  tbe  control  of  pecwu 
who  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  and  a  loss  be  thereby  erentually  sustained, 
such  personal  Fepreaentative  will  be  liable  to  make  it  good,  however  unexpected 
the  result,  however  little  likely  to  arise  from  the  course  adopted,  and  howeier 
&ee  such  conduct  may  have  been  from  any  improper  motive.  Thus,  if  be  omit 
to  sail  property  when  it  ought  to  be  sold,  and  it  be  afterwards  kwt  without  any 
Jaolt  of  bis,  he  is  liable ;  Phillips  n.  Phillips  (2  Freem.  Ch.  Ca.  11);  or  ifbe  leave 
money  due  upon  personal  security,  which,  though  good  at  the  time,  afLerwardt 
fiuls.  Powell  V.  Evans  (5  Tes.  899)  ;  Tebba  v.  Carpenter  (1  Uad.  290).  And 
the  case  is  stronger,  if  be  be  himself  the  author  of  the  improper  investment,  ss 
upon  personal  security,  or  an  unauthorized  fund.  Thus,  be  in  not  liable  upon  a 
proper  investment  in  the  three  per  cents,  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  fluctnarioM 
of  that  fund;  Feate.  Crane  (2  Dick.  499,  note),  but  be  is  for  tbe  fiuctoaiioDs  of 
any  unauthorized  fund  j  Hancom  v.  Allen  (2  Dick.  496)  ;  Howe  c  Earl  of  Dirk 
month  (7  Yes.  137).  [See  farther  on  this  subject.  Band  o.  Fardell,  35  Ei^. 
Law  ft  Eq.  226 ;  Robinson  v.  Robinson,  9  id.  69 ;  Roby  r.  Ridebalgh,  31  td. 
409 ;  Bate  c.  Hooper,  35  id.  160.]  So,  when  the  loss  arises  from  tbe  dishonesty 
or  iailure'of  any  one,  to  whom  tbe  possession  of  part  of  the  estate  has  been  in- 
trusted. Necessity,  which  includes  tbe  regular  course  of  business  in  adminisUs^ 
ing  the  property,  will,  in  equity,  exonerate  the  personal  representative.  Bat,  if 
without  such  necessity,  be  be  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  person  biling  poMef- 
sion  of  any  part  of  tbe  property,  he  will  be  liable,  although  tbe  pers<Ni  powossii^ 
it  be  a  co-executor  or  oo-administrstor.  Langford  v.  Gaicoyne  (11  Ves.  333) ; 
Lord  Shipbrook  o.  Lord  Hindiinbrook  (11  Ves.  252 ;  16  Tes.  477)  ;  Underwood 
V.  Stevens  (1  Mer.  712) ;  and  see  Hanbnry  ti.  Kirkland,  3  Sim.  265 ;  Broadbust 
V.  Balguy,  1  Youoge  ft  ColL  New  R.  16,  28. 
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ID  England  or  Wales.^  And  it  is  intimated  b;  Lord  Chancellor 
Campbell,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeal,  the  Eords  Justices 
hesitating,  Uiat  if  the  trustee  invest  trust  funds  in  securities  such 
as  the  court  might  not  have  approved  or  advised,  if  application  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose  iu  advance,  he  will  not  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.^  And  where  the  fund  is 
not  in  court,  and  the  trustees  act  bond  fide,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
discretioQ,  they  are  entitled  to.  the  protection  of  the  court.^  But 
tlie  EngUsh  courts  manifest  a  preference  for  mortgage  securities 
over  East  India  stock.*  But  investment  in  railway  shares  is  not 
fevored.'] 

§  1270.  In  *all  cases,  however,  in  which  a  trustee  places  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  he  should  take  care  to  keep  it  separate, 
and  not  mix  it  with  bis  own  in  a  common  account ;  for,  if  he  should 
BO  mix  it,  he  would  be  deemed  to  have  treated  the  whole  as  his  own ; 
and  he  would  be  held  liable  to  the  ceatai  que  tnut  for  auy  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  banker's  insolveucy.^ 

\^  §  1270  a.  The  question  of  the  loss  of  trust  funds  by  means 
of  the  failure  of  bankers  is  a  constant  source  of  controversy  iu 
the  English  courts  of  equity.  If  the  investment  is  made  with  a 
banker,  in  a  mauuer  not  authorized  by  the  will,  the  trustee  will  be 
held  responsible.^  But  as  a  general  thing  it  is  said  there  is  uo 
impropriety  iu  the  temporary  investment  of  trust  money  on  a  de- 
posit uote.^ 

g  1270  h.  In  one  case  the  testator  directed  that  all  of  his  residu- 
ary estate,  not  in  money  or  government  securitieB,  should  by  bis 
trustees  be  converted  into  money  and  retuned,  until  favorable  op- 
portunities to  invest  the  same  iu  land,  in  Ireland,  the  income  of 

>  ['  7  Jnr.  H.  8.  Pt.  2,  M ;  Equitable  Intareat  Soc  e.  Fullttr,  1  Jolms.  &  H. 
379 ;  B.  c.  7  Jur.  N.  e.  307 ;  Coheo  e.  Wtiejr,  7  Jur.  K.  B.  9S7 ;  Langford  in  rt, 
2  Jofaiu.  &  H.  458 ;  Uurd  r.  Uurd,  11  W.  B.  5a 

■  Colne  Valley  &  Ualstead  Company  in  re,  1  De  G..  F.  &  J.  S3.   ' 

■  Cockburn  e.  Feel,  7  Jur.  n.  b.  810. 

*  Uogteu  e.  Tuff,  3U  Law  J.  Cb.  m.  s.  784. 

*  Hania  r.  Harria,  29  B«bt,  107.  Thi«  was  where  tbe  order  waa  for  inveab- 
meat  in  the  funds  of  any  uompany  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliameot,  and  it  was 
held  not  to  warrant  an  iovestiuent  in  preference  nulway  ahares.] 

•  MsMey  V.  Banner,  4  Mad.  Ch.  416,  417 ;  Freeman  o.  Fairlie,  3  Meriv.  29  \ 
Clarite  V.  I'ippiog,  9  Beavao,  284. 

»  L*  Bebden  r.  Wesley,  29  Beav.  213. 

•  Wilkini  p.  Hogg,  a  Jur.  s.  a.  26. 
M.  jua.  —  TOL.  H.  84 
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vhich  be  directed  paid  saccessively  to  parties  camed.  The  income 
of  the  fund  nntil  inveBted  in  land  waa  to  be  paid  to  the  same  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  it  after  the  permanent  inTestmeot.  At  the 
time  of  the  testator's  decease  there  were  invratments  in  English 
and  Irish  bank  stock,  and  in  Elast  India  stock ;  and  upon  a  special 
case  for  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  trustees  were  held  to  he 
justified  in  retaining  the  English  and  Irish  hank  sto^  and  East 
India  stock,  by  way  of  interim  investment  until  proper  purchases 
of  land  could  he  made.'  But  we  apprehend  that  if  a  trustee, 
without  necessity  or  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  equity,  assumeB  the 
responsibility  of  departing  from  the  directions  of  the  will,  he  is 
liable  to  make  good  any  loss  in  consequence.] 

§  12T1.  In  respect  to  the  manner  of  managing  funds,  and  lay- 
ing out  money  on  securities,  and  even  in  respect  to  allowing  trust 
money  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  debtors,  considerable  strictaesa 
is  required  by  the  mlesiof  courts  of  equity.  It  has  been  remarked 
I  by  Lord  Eardwicke,  that  these  rules  should  not  be  laid  down  with 
'  a  strictness  to  strike  terror  into  mankind,  acting  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  not  for  tlieir  own ; '  and  that,  as  a  trust  is  an  office 
necessary  in  the  concerns  between  man  and  man,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  discharged,  is  attended  with  no  small  degree  of  trouble 
and  anxiety,  it  is  an  act  of  great  kindness  in  any  one  to  accept  it. 
To  add  hazard  or  risk  to  that  trouble,  and  to  subject  a  trustee  to 
loss,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  consequently  not  prevent, 
would  be  a  manifest  hardship,  and  would  he  deterring  every  one 
from  accepting  so  necessary  an  office.' 

.  §  1272.  Tliere  is  manifest  good  sense  in  these  remariEs.  But  it 
would  tie  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  rules  of  oourta  of  equity  have 
always  proceeded  upon  so  broad  and  liberal  a  basis.  The  true  re- 
sult of  the  considerations  here  suggested  would  eeem  to  be,  that, 
where  a  trustee  has  acted  with  good  faith  in  the  ezerciBe  of  a  fair 
discretion,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  ordinarily  do  in 
regard  to  bis  own  property,  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  losses  accruing  in  the  man^ement  of  the  trust  property.*    Oa 

'  Hume  0.  Kicb&rdion,  8  Jut.  s.  s.  686.] 

'  Ex  parU  Bdt^iier  &  Psnona,  Ambler,  219 ;  2  Had.  Pr.  Ch.  1 142. 

■  Enigbt  p.  Eari  of  Plymoutfa,  1  Dick.  126,  127 ;  s.  o,  3  Atk.  480 ;  2  Mad. 
Pr.  Ch.  114;  FoweU  ti.  Etui,  6  Ves.  643;  Thompson  t>.  Btowd,  4  J<Ju». 
Ch.  629. 

*  See  H&rt  e.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Jobna.  CL  76 ;  Thompiou  t>.  Brown,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
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the  contrary,  courts  of  equity  bare  laid  down  aome  artificial  rules 
for  the  exerciae  of  the  disoretion  of  trustees,  which  import  (to  say 
the  least)  extraordinary  diligence  and  vigilance  in  the  management 
of  the  trust  property. 

§  1278.  TixuB  if  a  trustee  should  lay  out  trust  funds  in  any  stock 
in  which  a  court  of  equity  itself  is  not  in  the  habit  of  directing 
funds  in  its  own  possession  to  be  lud  out,  although  there  should 
be  no  mala  fides;  yet,  if  the  stock  should  &11  in  value,  he  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  loss.'  In  other  words,  &  court  of  equity 
will,  in  such  cases,  require,  diat  a  trustee  should  act  with  all  the 
BOrupulouB  circumspection,  caution,  and  wisdom,  with  which  the 
court  itself,  from  ita  long  experience  and  superior  means  of  infer- 
matiou  is  accustomed  to  act ;  a  doctrine,  certainly,  somewhat  peril- 
0U8  to  trustees,  and  startling  to  uninstructed  minds.  It  is,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  subatituttng  for  the  private  cousdenoe 
of  the  trustee,  "the  general  conscience  ■of  the  realm,  which  is 
diancery.'"  [*  But  the  rule,  as  here  stated,  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  a  trustee  who  does  not  understand  his  duty  shall  be  at 
the  pains  to  learn  it.] 

§  1278  a.  K  trustees  are  directed  to  invest  trust  money  in  gov- 
ernment or  other  securities,  or  real  security,  and  they  do  neither, 
tliey  are  responsible,  at  the  option  of  the  eettuia  que  tnutent,  either 
for  the  money,  or  the  stock  wliioh  might  have  been  purchased  there- 
with at  the  time  when  the  investment  ought  to  Iiave  been  made.' 

[*  §  1273  (.  It  seems  that  in  cases  where  the  ce*tui»  que  trtutmt 
are  very  poor,  the  courts  will  suffer  the  exchange  of  trust  funds 
frotn  consols  to  bank  stock,  and  will  dispense  with  any  restriction 
i^inst  receiving  three  dividends  in  one  year.* 

§  1273  e.  Trustees  have  no  power  to  make  the  ceetuig  que  tnutent 
parties  to  any  copartnership  or  joint-stock  company ;  and  if  they 
assume  any  responsibility  by  way  of  subscription  for  shares  subject 

>  Hancom  d.  Allen,  2  Dick.  498;  Trafford  s.  Bi>ehm,  3  Atk.  444;  Adye  o. 
Fenilletem,  2  Dick.  499,  note;  B.  o.  1  Coi,  24;  Peat  t>.  Crane,  8  Dick.  449, 
notQ.  See  also  Jaokaan  D.  Jaduou,  1  Atk.  filS;  Knight  o.  Earl  ofPlTmouth,  1 
Did.  126,  127 ;  HoUand  r.  Hugfaes,  16  Vea.  114 ;  Fyler  e.  Fyler,  3  Beavan, 
560. 

*  Bacon  on  Uses,  by  Rowe,  p.  10. 

*  WatU  e.  Girdleftooe,  6  Beavan,  186,  190 ;  ante,  g  1262.  See  tbe  Jurist, 
TOL  9  (1846),  p.  227. 

*  [*  Ingram  in  re,  11  W.  B.  980;  s.  c.  8  Law  T.  N.  s.  768;  Failing  mn,  10 
Jnr.  N.  B.  307. 
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to  ftiture  calls,  the  obligatioD  irill  be  coDudered  a  personal  one,  <m 
ttie  part  of  the  trustee,  unless  in  the  act  of  subscription  pains  is 
taken  to  guard  agwiist  an;  such  implication,  in  which  case  tlie  ex- 
tent of  bis  liability  will  be  solel;  a  question  of  construction.' 

§  1278  d.  A  married  woman  cettui  que  truat  has  no  power  to  con- 
sent to  a  loan  to  her  husband  of  the  trust  moueys,  and  if  a  loss 
ensues  in  consequence,  it  must  GeiII  upon  the  trustee.  And  if  she 
hare  a  power  of  appointment  of  the  corput  of  the  fund  after  her 
death,  but  no  power  of  anticipation,  her  deed  of  consent  to  the 
loan  to  her  husband  wilt  not  be  construed  au  appointment  of  the 
reversion,  so  as  to  make  it  liable  for  any  loss  consequent  upon 
the  lowi.' 

§  1273  e.  It  is  a  familiar  principle  of  the  law  of  trusts,  that  the 
trustee  cannot  acquire  any  title  adverse  to  that  of  the  cettui  que 
tnttt,  as  to  the  trust  property.  And  so  long  as  the  trustee  is  in 
poBsession  of  the  estate,  the  statute  of  limitations  will  not  operate 
against  the  claim  of  the  cettui  que  trutt,  although  the  tniatee, 
through  error  or  otherwise,  may  treat  himself  as  the  trustee  of 
another,  and  as  such  account  for  tlie  rents  of  the  land.'  And  the 
trustee  is  personally  responBible  for  any  loss  by  reason  of  the  fraud 
and  forgery  of  the  solicitor  employed  by  him.* 

§  1278  /.  Joint  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other, 
in  the  misapplication  of  the  truBt  funds,  where  they  hare  put  the 
fund  in  the  power  of  one  of  their  number.  And  if  such  trustee 
pledge  the  avails  of  the  trust  fund,  on  private  account,  and  the 
trustees  for  a  long  time  acquiesce  iu  such  use  of  the  fund,  by  not 
looking  after  its  application,  altliough  in  fact  ignorant  of  its  mis- 
application, they  will  bo  held  so  far  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  co- 
trustee as  to  lose  all  priority  of  claim  upon  such  misapplied  trust 
fund.' 

'  Lnmsden  v.  Badunan,  4  Uacq.  House  of  Lords  Gu.  9S0.  See  also  Eager 
V.  Barne*,  SI  Besv.  &T9. 

*  Fletuher  0.  Green,  33  BeaT.  426.  But  any  advance  made  upon  stocks  in 
which  the  fund,  while  in  couit,  it  directed  to  be  invested,  will  be  allowed  tfi  ga 
towards  relieving  the  tmatees  from  their  liability.  lb.  And  the  trustees  wen 
held  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  trust  fund  and  four  per  cent  int«reit.     lb. 

*  Lister  t>.  Pickford,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  649. 

*  Boatock  f.  Floyer,  11  Jur.  N.  s.  962 ;  Simpson  e.  Brown,  11  Law  T.  m.  s. 
693;  Case  p.  Jamea,  T  Jur.  n.  s.  616. 

'  AlUn  0.  Scott,  12  Law  T.  m.  b.  449.  See  also  Ingle  t>.  Fartridge,  32  Law 
J.  Ch.  M.  a.  BIS;  B.  c.  32  Beav.  661. 
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§  1278  g.  Conrte  of  equity  have  inherent  power  to  appoint  trus- 
tees of  a  will  where  no  truBteea  were  ori^nally  appointed  b;  the 
testator.^] 

§  1274.  So,  if  a  trustee  should  invest  trust  money  in  mere  per- 
sonal securities,  however  unexceptionable  they  might  seem  to  be, 
io  case  of  any  loss  by  the  insolvency  of  the  borrower,  be  would  be 
held  responsible ;  for,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  courts  of  equity  re- 
quire security  to  be  taken  on  real  estate,  or  ou  some  other  thing  of 
permanent  value.^  Nay,  it  will  be  at  the  penl  of  the  trustee,  if 
trust  money  comes  to  bis  hands  (such  as  a  debt  due  from  a  third 
person),  to  suffer  it  to  remain  upon  the  mere  personal  credit  of  the 
debtor,  although  the  testator,  who  created  the  trust,  bad  left  it  in 
that  very  state.'    The  principle  is  even  carried  further ;  and  in  _ 

'  Dodkin  e.  Brunt,  Law  Rep.  6  £q.  580.] 

*  Ad}re  r.  Feuineteiu,  1  Cox,  24 ;  R^der  r.  Bitkerton,  8  Swuist.  80 ;  s.  c.  1 
Ednn,  149,  note,  uid  Mr.  Eden's  note  (a),  p.  IfiO;  Holmes  e.  Dring,  2  Cox,  1 ; 
Wilkea  o.  Steward,  Cooper,  £q.  6.  ETcn'the  bond  of  (ereral  pei-soni  ii  not 
distingoiabed  from  the  bond  of  one  penon.  "It  tu  never  beirdof"  (loid  Lord 
Kcnyon,  Muter  of  tbe  Rolls)  "that  a  trustee  could  lend  an  infant'i  moue]'  on 
pHvale  securitj.  This  is  a  rule  that  should  be  rung  in  tbe  ears  of  every  person 
who  arts  iu  tbe  character  of  a  trustee ;  for  an  act  maj  verj  probably  be  done 
with  the  best  and  honesteat  intention ;  jet  no  role  in  a  court  of  equity  i>  so  well 
eatabliahed  as  this."  Holmes  o.  Dring,  2  Cox,  1,  3.  Lord  Nortbington.  in  Har- 
don  r.  Parsona  (1  Eden,  148),  laid  down  a  much  mora  limited  doctrine,  and 
held  that  a  letting  of  money  on  pertonal  security,  was  not,  per  u,  gross  negli- 
gence, and  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  that  other  circumstances  must  be  shown  to 
charge  the  tmstee.  He  said :  "  It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no  text-writer  that  lays 
down  tbe  rule,  nor  any  ease  which  establishes  it.  If  >o,  we  must  resort  to  tbe 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  office  and  duly  of  a  trustee,  as  considered  in  a 
coDrt  of  equity.  No  man  can  require,  or  with  reason  expect,  a  trustee  to  man- 
aige  his  property  with  the  same  care  and  discretion  that  he  would  his  own.  There- 
fore, the  touchstone  by  which  sach  cases  are  to  be  tried,  is  whether  the  trustee 
baa  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trast  or  not.  If  be  has  been  guilty  of  gross  neg* 
ligence,  it  is  as  bad  in'  its  consequences  as  fraud,  and  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The 
len^ng  of  tmat  money  on  a  note  is  not  a  breach  of  trust,  without  other  circum- 
■tancea,  erarta  ntgligeiitia!."  But  the  latter  cases  hare  entirely  overthrown  this 
doctrine,  however  reasonable  it  may  seem  to  be.  Ibid.,  Mr.  Eden's  note  (a). 
See  also  Walker  ir.  Symonds,  S  Swanst.  62,  69 ;  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Smith 
c.  Smith,  4  Johns.  Ch.  281,  441,  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Northington,  and  to  think  tbe  modem  English  rule,  as  to  lending  money  on  per- 
sonal security,  too  strict.  [•  In  Spear  r.  Spear,  9  Rich.  Eq,  184,  it  is  said  the 
tmstee  should  invest  trust  moneys  in  public  securities,  or  bond  and  mortgage,  or 
at  least  bonds  with  proper  sureties.] 

*  Lowson  r.  Copcland,  2  Bro.  Ch.  15S,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note ;  Powell  n.  Evans, 
6  Vet.  844 ;  Tibbs  n.  Carpenter,  1  Mad.  290. 
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caseB  of  personal  Becnrity  taken  hy  a  tmstee,  he  is  made  responsi- 
ble for  all  deficiencies,  and  is  also  chargeable  for  all  profits,  if  anj 
are  made.  So  that  he  acquires  a  double  responsibilitj,  although, 
in  such  cases,  he  may  have  acted  with  entire  good  faith,  in  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  Bound  discretion.' 

§  1275.  In  relation  to  trust  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trus- 
tee, whether  it  be  real  estate  or  be  personal  estate,  to  defend  the 
tide  at  law,  in  case  of  any  suit  being  brought  respecting  it ;  to  ^re 
notice,  if  it  may  be  useful  and  practicable,  of  such  suit  to  his  eutui 
que  trutt;  to  prevent  any  waste,  or  delay,  or  injury  to  the  trust 
property ;  to  keep  regular  accounts ; '  to  afford  accurate  informatioo 
to  the  oettid  que  trust  of  the  disposition  of  the  trust  property ;  and 
,  if  he  has  not  alt  the  proper  information,  to  seek  for  it,  and  if  practi- 
cable, to  obtfun  it."  Rnally ;  he  is  to  act  in  relation  to  the  trust 
property  with  reasonable  diligence ;  and  in  casea  of  a  joint  trust, 
he  must  exercise  due  caution  aud  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  acts  of  his  co-trustees ;  for,  if 
he  should  deliver  over  the  whole  manf^meut  to  the  others,  and 
betray  supine  indifference,  or  gross  negligence,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  cettui  que  trust,  he  will  be  held  responsible.* 

[*  §  1275  a.  But  where  a  wife  was  entitled  to  an  annuity,  for 
her  separate  use,  which  was  payable  out  of  a  mortgage  on  her  hus- 
band's estate,  she  living  with  aud  being  maintained  by  him,  and 
the  wife's  trustee  neglected  to  enforce  payment  of  the  mortgage 
and  interest,  and  was  therefore  held  liable  for  a  breach  of  trust, 
it  was  nevertheless  held,  that,  as  between  the  husband  and  wife 
the  interest  applied  to  their  mutual  benefit  must  be  taken  in  dis- 
charge of  her  annuity,  the  trustee  was  also  entitled  to  the  same 
equity  as  against  the  wife,  but  that  the  accruing  annuity  could 
not  be  set  off  f^ainst  a  debt  of  the  husband.'] 

§  1276.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinary  case  of  a  trustee, 

'  Ad^a  0.  Feuilleteftu,  3  Soantt.  84,  note ;  a.  c.  1  Cox,  24.  See  Holmei  d. 
Dring,  SGox,  1. 

'  Ereenum  o.  Fairlie,  3  Meriv.  29,  41 ;  Veaiw  «.  Green,  1  Ju.  &  Walk.  13Q, 
140;  Adama  n  OifioD,  1  Rnes.  297. 

>  Wilker  e.  SymondB,  3  Swanst.  68,  73. 

'  Oliver  B,  Court,  8  Price,  127 ;  post,  §  1280. 

'  [•Payaee.  Utile,  26  BesTttn.  1.  See  tlvo  Babyr.  Ridebalgh,?  De  G.,M. 
&  G.  104.  It  is  here  intimated  that  in  the  absence  of  directions  u  to  inveitmwit, 
troBtees  cannot  properiy  invert  on  mortgage.  See  alio  Bate  v.  Hooper,  6  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  898.] 
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lieving  a  general  discretioD  and  exercimng  his  powen  without  anj 
special  direotioiie.  But  where  speoial  directions  are  ^vea  by  the 
iDBtniment  creating  the  trust,  or  special  duties  are  imposed  up<ai 
the  truBt«e,  he  must  follow  out  the  objeota  and  intentions  of  the 
parties  faithfully,  and  be  vigilant  in  the  diaoharge  of  his  duties. 
There  are,  necessarily,  many  incidental  duties  and  authorities,  be- 
longing to  almost  every  trust,  which  are  not  expressed.  But  these 
are  to  he  as  steadily  aaboA  upon  and  executed,  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pressed. It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to 
make  even  a  general  enumeration  of  these  incidental  duties  and 
authoriUes  of  a  trustee ;  as  they  must  always  depend  upon  the 
peouliar  objects  and  structure  of  the  trust.' 

§  1277.  In  r^;ard  to  intereat  upon  tnut  funds,  the  general  rule 
is,  that,  if  a  trustee  has  made  intereat  upon  those  &nda,  or  oHght 
to  hare  invested  them  so  as  to  yield  interest,  he  shall,  in  each  case, 
be  chaigeable  with  tlia  payment  of  interest.'  In  some  cases, 
courts  of  equify  will  even  ^rect  annual  or  other  rests  to  be  made ; 
the  effect  of  which  will  he,  to  give  to  the  a*tm%  que  tnuteni  the 
benefit  of  compound  interest.  But  such  an  interposition  requires 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  juatify  it.*  Thus,  for  example,  if 
a  trustee,  in  manifest  violation  of  his  trust,  has  applied  the  tmst 

'  The  works  of  Mr.  HftmpBon  and  Mr.  Willis,  on  the  dutiea  and  re«poiuibil- 
■ties  of  trasteeB,  contaia  an  emuneration  of  atxtj  particulars.  In  all  cue*  oS 
doubt,  it  is  best  to  act  under  the  direction  ofa  conrt  of  equity;  which  tnuteea  at 
«U  tiiuea  haxe  a  right  to  tuk.  See  Uitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  183,  1S4 ;  Leech  P. 
Leech.  1  Ch.  Caa.  Si9. 

■  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  9  6,  note  (p);  Jeremy  onEq.  Jnriid.  B.  3,  Pt  3, 
ch.  «,  p.  643,  644 :  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jmind.  B.  1,  cb.  1,  S  3,  p.  145,  146;  Dnni- 
comb  V.  Dunscomb,  1  Johns.  Ch.  fiOS ;  Manmng  d.  Manning,  id.  .537 ;  Schieff^ 
tin  V.  Stewart,  1  Johns.  Ch.  620. 

■  Raphael  V.  Boehm,  11  Tes.  91 ;  s.  c.  18  Tea.  40T,  690 ;  Schieffelin  d.  Stew- 
art, 1  Johns.  Ch.  620;  EveitBOQ  v.  T^tpen.  6  Johns.  Ch.  497,  S17;  Domford 
r.  Domford,  12  Yes.  127 ;  Connecticut  o.  Jaokson,  1  Johns.  Ch,  IS ;  Foster  o. 
Foster,  2  Bro.  Ch.  616 ;  Davis  o.  May,  19  Tea.  983 ;  Sevier  v.  Greenway,  19 
Ves.  413 ;  Webber  v.  Hunt,  1  Mad.  18 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jnrisd.  B.  8,  Pt.  2,  ch. 
e.p.54fi;  2Mad.Pr.Ch.  114,116.  [*  There  seems  to  be  a  nile  in  the  English 
chancery  courts,  whereby  a  mortgagee  taking  powession  of  the  premises,  when 
no  interest  is  in  arrear,  is  presumed  to  have  waived  his  general  right  to  insist 
npon  being  paid  his  debt  in  nch  sums  as  the  contract  stipulates,  and  to  have 
acceded  to  the  dum  of  the  debtor  to  pay  it  in  such  driblets  a*  the  rent  will  imv 
dnce,  and  be  is  therefore  held  bound  to  account  on  the  basis  of  annualreMa.  But 
if  be  enters  when  there  is  an  arrear  of  inteicet,  no  such  inqtlication  ariiet,  it  is 
said.    Nelson  v.  Booth,  6  Jur.  H.  a.  28.] 
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fundB  to  liis  own  benefit  and  profit  in  trade ;  or  has  sold  out  tlie 
trust  stock,  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  his  own  use ;  or  has  con- 
ducted himself  fraudulently  in  the  management  of  the  trust  funds ; 
or  has  wilfully  refused  to  follow  the  positive  directions  of  the  in- 
strument, creating  the  trust,  as  to  investments ;  in  these,  and  the 
like  cases,  courts  of  equity  will  apply  the  rule  of  annual  or  semi- 
annual rests,  if  it  will  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  eutm  qtu 
tnut.^  The  true  rule  in  equity  in  such  cases  is,  to  take  oare  that 
all  the  gain  shall  go  to  the  eettui  qut  trust.* 
.  [•  §  1277  a.  It  seems  to  be  considered  as  settled  in  the  English 
chancery,  that  if  the  trustee  himself  put  the  trust  money  into  hia 
own  business,  by  which  he  realizes  a  profit  beyond  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  public  stocks  or  other  proper  securities  for  the  in- 
vestment of  trust  funds,  or  even  beyond  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
the  c^tui  que  trtat  is  entitled  to  such  profit.  But  if  the  trustee 
loan  the  tnist  money  to  others,  who  know  of  the  breach  of  trust 
thus. committed,  the  cettiUt  que  trwieiU  may  follow  the  money  into 
their  hands,  but  tliey  cannot  claim  any  profits  which  they,  may 
have  made  beyond  legal  interest,  but  are  limited  to  the  compensa- 
tion stipulated  by  tlie  borrowers,  if  that  is  not  less  than  tlie  trus- 
tee could  have  realized  in  a  prudent  investment."  Where  the 
surviving  partner  was  made  the  executor  of  the  deceased  partner, 
and  continued  the  business,  taking  in  two  other  partners,  it  was 
held  that  he  was  accountable  personally  and  bound  to  pay  over,  to 
those  entitled  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  partner,  all  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  the  improper  use  of  the  partnership  effects,  and  that 
the  subsequent  partners  were  not  necessary  parties.  Tlie  case  of 
Simpson  v.  Chapman,*  where  it  was  held  such  partners  were  neces- 
sary parties,  was  here  commented  upon  and  held  not  well  founded, 
and  not  therefore  to  be  followed." 

§  1277  6.  And  where  one  of  the  trustees  was  in  possession  of 
railway  debentures,  executed  to  alt  the  trustees,  and,  by  means  of  a 

'  Ibid. 

■  Schiefiblin  t>.  Stewart,  1  John*.  Ch.  620,  621,  625 ;  S  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb. 
7,  §  6,  not*  (p)  i  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  8,  Ft.  2,  ch.  6,  p.  MS,  644 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Chaneery,  1  W.  S5. 

*  [*  Stroud  c.  Gwjer,  6  Jar.  m.  b.  719.  See  iIbo  Dimea  n.  Scott,  4  Bum.  Idfi. 
which  !■  here  commented  upon ;  tlao  ante,  §  676  b. 

«  4  De  G.,  U.  &  G.  154. 

*  M'Donald  e.  RichardaoD,  6  Jur,  n.  a.  9.  See  alto  Palmer  v.  Mitchell,  2 
iij.  &  K.  672,  note. 
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foiled  transfer  in  the  name  of  all,  sold  the  same,  and  the  transfer 
had  been  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  company  in  favor  of  a  bond 
fide  purchaser,  it  vaa  held,  upon  a  bill  by  the  other  tmstees,  to  ' 
have  the  transfer  set  back  and  declared  void,  that  the  possession 
of  tlie  debentnres  by  one  trustee  gave  him  no  implied  authority  to 
deal  with  them,  and  the  transfer  wag  declared  void,  and  the  entry 
in  the  books  of  the  eomp&uy  was  required  to  be  .cancelled  and  the 
debentures  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  trustees.^ 

§  1277  e.  The  rule  is  well  settled,  that  the  trustee  with  power 
of  sale  cannot  himself  become  a  purchaser  of  the  estate.'  Xor 
can  the  trustee  be  allowed  to  make  any  profit,  personally,  out  of 
the  trust  estate,  even  by  charging  for  professional  services  per^ 
formed  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  estate.  But  it  has 
been  held  this  will  not  extend  to  the  case  where  the  trustee,  being 
a  solicitor,  employed  his  partner  professionally  on  the  part  of  the 
trust,  upon  the  terms  of  such  partner  alone  being  entitled  to  the 
profits  ;  and  the  court  allowed  the  chaises  for  his  services.' 

§  1277  d.  Where  the  husband,  in  making  a  settlement  upon  his 
wife,  had  assigned  a  policy  upon  his  life,  and  covenanted  with  the 
tmeteea  to  keep  up  the  policy,  but  the  trustees  neglected  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  policy  or  to  give  notice  of  the  assignment  to  the 
office,  and  the  same  was  subsequently  mortgaged  by  the  husband 
and  finally  surrendered,  the  husband  appearing  to  be  in  insolvent 

■  Cottam  V.  Eutern  Goonties  R&ilw.  Co.,  1  Johns.  &  H.  243.  See  alto  Cow- 
eU  V.  Gstcombe,  27  Beav.  568, 

■  Ingle  e.  Bicbardi,  S8  Beav.  361. 

*  Clack  c.  CarloD,  7  Jur.  n.  8.  441.  See  alio  CnMBkill  v.  Bower.  32  Beav. 
86 ;  where  it  waa  held  that  bankers  coatd  not  make  any  profit  of  their  trust  or 
tibKCga  above  Gve  per  cent  on  money  advanced  by  them.  See  also  Tyrrell  e. 
Bftnk  of  London,  10  Ho.  Lds.  Cas.  26;  where  the  question  of  the  compensation 
of  trustees  acting  professionally  as  solicitors  is  extensively  discussed,  and  alio 
the  nght  of  trustees  to  make  profits  for  themselves.  But  where  the  trustee 
proTed  he  gave  full  consideration,  and  purchased  the  trust  estate  with  full  and 
free  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  eatui  que  Inut,  a  bill  to  set  aside  the  sale  was 
dismissed  with  costs.  Luffs.  Lord,  10  Jur.  n.  s.  1248.  And  after  an  ineffect- 
nal  effort  to  sell  a  trust  estate  at  auction,  leave  was  given  for  one  of  the  tmsteea 
to  purchane  it,  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  bought  in,  that  appearing  ben- 
eficial to  the  parties  interested.  Farmer  v.  Dean,  32  Beavan,  327.  And  a  trus- 
tee  cannot  retire  from  the  trust  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  purchaser.  Spring 
V.  Pride,  10  Jur.  n.  b.  646.  But  where  the  tnistee  has  openly,  and  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  those  having  the  beneficial  interest  in  the 
aatate,  contracted  for  the  purchase,  the  court  will  not  set  it  ande.  Dover  v. 
Bnck,  11  Jur.  R.  S.680. 
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oircumstanceB  and  unable  to  kee^  up  tlie  policy,  and  tite  tnutees 
having  no  funds  for  that  purpose,  it  was  held  that  the  truetOM  wwe 
not  liable  for  the  loss.'  But  tiiia  seems  a  very  favorable  deeiuon 
towards  them. 

§  127T  e.  The  trustees,  diatributiug  the  fund,  upon  a  forged 
marriage  oertificate,  to  persona  not  entitled  to  it,  were  held  lii^le 
to  refund  the  same  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  wrongful 
payment.'  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  new  trustees,  fcnr 
not  looking  after  the  fond  in  the  hands  of  Hie  old  trustees,  is  ex< 
tensirely  discussed  in  a  recent  English  case,  and  the  point  of  what 
facts  shall  he  sufficient  to  charge  the  new  trustee  with  notioe  aod 
default  of  duty  is  here  largely  discussed.^ 

§  1277  /.  The  eBact  of  i^nc;  for  trustees  is  considered  in  a 
recent  case  *  where  it  was  held  that  payment  to  the  agmit  of  the 
trustees  is  payment  to  the  trustees.  And  if  the  agent  pay  the 
mone^,  in  good  faith,  to  a  party  notentitled  to  hold  it,  whereby  it 
is  lost ;  such  agent  cannot  be  made  respcmsible  in  a  separate  bill 
f^inet  him  alone,  without  joining  the  trustees ;  since  it  is  tmly 
throagh  the  trustees  that  such  agents  are  liable  at  all.  But  co- 
trusteee  are  not  responsible  for  the  fraud  and  foi^ry  of  one  of 
their  number  to  which  they  in  no  w^  oontribute,  either  directly 
or  remotely.'' 

§  1277  g.  And  the  trustee,  by  mixing  the  trust  money  with  hia 
own,  at  his  banker's  or  otherwise,  will  become  responsible  for  the 
replacing  of  the  money,  and  lawful  interest  during  the  intervening 
period.*  But  the  oestui  que  tnut  cannot  claim  any  balance  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the  trustee  when  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  portion  of  such  balance  arose  from  the  same 
identical  money .^  So,  too,  when  the  trustee  makes  an  improper 
investment  of  trust  funds,  he  becomes  responsible  for  the  same, 
with  interest.^] 

<  Hobdar  t>.  Feten,  S8  Be&v.  608. 

*  EftToi  o.  Hickion,  7  Jnr.  N.  s.  1397 ;  a.  C.  30  Bekv.  186.  See  abo  BamOt 
V.  yfjaM,  S  Jur.  N.  a.  1046,  where  payments  were  mistakeoljr  made  under  a  aap- 
posed  order  of  court,  and  tbe  trusteea  neverthelesa  held  responaibla. 

'  GeaTU  txparU,  S  De  G.,  M.  A  G.  291. 

<  Robertaon  v.  Armstrong,  28  BeaT.  123. 

*  Barnard  v.  Bagihaw,  9  Jur.  k.  s.  230. 

■  Cook  n.  AddiaoD,  Law  Rep.  7  £q.  466 ;  8.  c.  17  W.  R.  460. 

'  Brown  V.  Adama,  L.  J,  Giffitrd,  reversing  Y.  C.  JaoMS,  21  L.  T.  s.  a.  71. 

*  Whitney  v.  Smith,  Law  Rep.  4  Cb.  App.  613;  s.  o.  17  W.  R.  fi79;  Fiaber 
V.  Gilpin,  38  L.  J.  Ch.  n.  s.  230.] 
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g  1278.  The  ol^jeot  of  thin  whole  doobine  is,  to  compesBate  the 
eettui  que  tnui,  aiid  to  place  him  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the 
tnutee  had  faithfully  performed  his  own  proper  duty.  It  has 
even  a  Urger  and  more  oompreheDBive  aim,  founded  in  public 
policy,  which  ia  to  secure  fidelity  by  removing  temptation,  and  by 
keeping  alive  a  eense  of  personal  interest  and  personal  responn- 
bility.^  It  seema,  however,  to  have  been  of  a  comparatively  late 
introduction  into  equity  juriBpradence ;  and  probably  was  little 
known  in  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.* 

§  1279.  The  Bomau  law  acted  with  the  same  protective  wisdom 
and  foresight.  In  that  law,  if  a  guardian,  or  other  trustee,  waa 
guilty  of  negligence  in  suffering  tiie  money  of  his  ward  to  remain 
idle,  he  was  chai^eable,  at  least,  witii  the  ordinary  interest.  "  Quod 
ai  pecania  mansisset  in  rationibus  pupilli,  pneatandum  qaod  bouft 
fide  percepiaset,  aut  percipere  potuisaet,  aed  fcenori  dare,  com  potu- 
ieset,  neglezisset ;  cum  id,  quod  ah  alio  debitore  nomine  asararum 
com  Borte  dator,  ei,  qui  acoipit,  totum  sortis  vice  fungitur,  vel  fun- 
gi debet.^  But  where  the  guardian,  or  other  trustee,  went  beyond 
the  point  of  mere  negligence,  and  waa  guilty  of  a  gross  abuse  of 
bis  trust,  the  Roman  lav  eometimea  inflicted  upon  liink  a  grievouB 
interest,  in  the  nature  of  a  compound  interest,  but  often  greatiy 
exceeding  it.^  "  Quoniam,  ubi  quia  ejus  pecuniam,  cigua  tutelam 
n^otiave  administrat,  aut  Magistratua  municipii  publicam  in  ubub 
anos  convertit,  mazimas  usuraa  prestat.  Sed  iatius  diversa  caosa 
eat,  qui  non  aibi  sumsit  ex  administratione  nummoe,  sed  ab  amico 
eccepit,  et  ante  ne^otionun  administrationem.  Nam  illi,  de  quibos 
constitntnm  est  (cam  gratuitam  certe  int^^m  et  abstinentem  onmi 
lacro  pnestare  fidem  deberent)  licentaa,  quH  videntur  abuti,  maxir 
mis  uauris,  vice  ci^usdam  poensa,  subjiciuntur."  ' 

,  I  Schieffelin  e.  Stewart,  1  JoluM.  Ch.  620,  624.  626;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  cb. 
7.  §  6,  noM  (_p) ;  Jeremj  on  Eq.  Joriid.  B.  3,  R.  2,  ch.  6,  p.  MS,  MA ;  Com. 
Dig.  Chmeery,  1  W.  25. 

'  Ibid. ;  Bfttdifib  0.  GniTU,  I  Vent.  196,  197 ;  s.  c.  2  Ch.  Cu.  Ifi2. 

*  Dig.  Ub.  26,  tit.  T,  1.  68,  S  1 ;  i^- 1.  7.  5  3,  4 ;  Danvaonib  v.  Dmnoomb,  1 
Jobna.  Ch.  SIO,  611 ;  1  Domat,  B.  3*  tit.  1,  S  3,  ttrt.  32,  37 ;  Pothier,  Ftud.  Lib. 
27,  tit.  8,  n.  45  to  61. 

*  See  Pothier,  Pud.  Lib.  27,  tit.  3,  n.  47 ;  1  Donut,  B.  6,  tit.  6,  §  1,  art  14. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  3,  tit.  6, 1.  86.  See  also  Dig.  Lib.  36,  tit.  7, 1.  7,  §4  to  10;  Cod. 
lib.  6,  th.  66 ;  Fothier,  Pand.  Lib.  3,  tit.  6,  n.  49 ;  3  Toet  ad  Pand.  Lib.  36, 
th.  7,  S  9 ;  Scbieffelin  o.  Stewart,  1  John*.  Ch.  628,  639. 
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§  1280.  In  cftsea  where  there  are  several  trustees,  the  point  has 
often  arisen,  how  far  they  are  to  be  deemed  responsible  for  the  acta 
of  each  other.  The  general  rule  is,  that  they  are  responsible  only 
for  their  own  acts,  and  not  for  the  acts  of  each  other,  nnless  they 
have  made  some  agreement,  by  which  they  have  expressly  agreed 
to  be  bound  for  each  other ;  or  they  hare,  by  ^eir  own  voluntary 
co-operation  or  oonnirance,  enabled  one  or  more  to  accomplish  some 
known  object  in  violation  of  the  tTust.^  And  the  mere  fact,  tbat 
trustees,  who  are  authorized  to  sell  lands  for  money,  or  to  receive 
money,  jointly  execute  a  receipt  therefor  to  the  party  who  is  debtor 
or  purchaser,  will  not  ordinarily  make  either  liable,  except  for  so 
much  of  the  money  as  has  been  received  by  him ;  although  in  the 
case  of  executors,  it  would  be  different.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
the  doctrine  and  the  diEference  are  as  follows.  Trustees  have  all 
equal  power,  interest,  and  authority,  and  cannot  act  separately,  as 
executors  may ;  but  must  join,  both  in  conveyances  and  receipt. 
For  one  tmstoe  cannot  sell  without  the  other ;  or  make  a  claim  to 
receive  more  of  the  consideration  money,  or  to  be  more  a  trustee 
than  the  other.  It  would,  therefore,  be  against  natural  justice  to 
chai^  them  (seeing  they  are  thus  compellable,  either  not  to  act  at 
all  or  to  aot  together)  with  bach  other's  receipts,  unless  there  be 
some  default  or  negligence  on  their  own  part,  independent  of  join- 
ing in  such  receipt.'  [*  Where  one  acts  as  trustee,  although  the 
formal  appointment  is  not  complete  in  all  its  particulars,  he  will  be 
held  responsible,  as  such."  And  it  haq  been  recently  held,  that  the 
rule  that  a  trustee  is  only  liable  for  his  own  receipts  does  not  ap- 
ply where  a  trustee  assists  or  enables  another  trustee  to  receive  the 
money;  as,  for  instance,  by  joining  with  him  in  a  release  for  the 
money,  although  he  alone  obtain  possession  of  the  money  and  in-'" 
vest  it  in  improper  securities.  And  it  was  held,  accordingly,  that, 
in  such  a  state  of  facts,  both  trustees  were  responsible  for  Uie  con- 
sequent loss.*    A  member  of  a  firm,  who  is  both  debtor  and  trus- 

<  AnU,  S  1276 ;  TftjIoT  v.  Roberts,  3  AU.  (k.  e.)  88. 

'  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B  2,  ch.  7, 6 ;  FeUowi  ».  MitcheU,  1  P.  WiU.  88,  and  Mr.  Cox'b 
note  (I) ;  CfaomhiU  v.  l.*Aj  Hobsoa,  1  P.  WilL  211,  and  Mr.  Coz'a  note  (1)  ; 
Leigh  V.  Bui7,  8  Atlc.  584 ;  Ex  parte  Belcluer  v.  Parsons,  Ambler,  219,  and  Mr. 
Blimt's  note.    See  Hntme  s.  Hulme,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  682. 

'  [*  Pearce  v.  Pearae,  32  Beavan,  348. 

•  Thompson  e.  Ftndi,  22  Beavan,  316.  Townlej  p.  Sberbome,  Bridgnun,  3S. 
and  Langforde.  Gascoyne,  11  Veaey,  3S5,  are  here  refen«d  to  and  diatinguiahed 
from  the  caie  before  the  court. 
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tee,  may  be  chained  witbout  joining  the  other  members  of  the 
firm.1] 

§  1380  a.  Bat  it  ia  otherwise  with  regard  to  ezecators,  for  where 
there  are  two  executors,  it  is  clear  that  each  haa  a  Beveral  right  to 
receive  the  debts  due  to  the  estate,  and  all  other  assets  which  shall 
come  to  his  hands ;  and  he  is,  consequently,  solely  responsible  for 
the  assets  which  he  receives.  They  are,  therefore,  not  compellable 
to  join  in  receipts ;  and  each  is  competent,  by  his  own  separate 
receipt,  to  dischai^  any  debtor  to  the  estate.  If,  then,  they  join 
in  a  receipt,  it  is  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  equivalent  to  an 
admission  of  their  willingness  to  be  jointly  accountable  for  the 
money.'  It  follows,  d  fortiori,  that,  if  one  executor,  after  receiving 
the  assets,  voluntarily  pays  them  over  to  the  other  executor,  he 
becomes  responsible  for  the  due  application  and  adminlBtration  of 
those  assets  by  the  other  executor."  So,  if  one  executor  knows 
that  the  assets  received  by  the  other  executor  are  not  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  trusts  of  the  will,  or  in  a  due  course  of  adminis- 
tration, and  he  stands  by  and  acquiesces  in  it,  or  suffers  the  assets 
to  be  wasted  by  such  executor,  without  any  effort  to  require  or 
compel  a  due  execution  of  the  trusts  and  a  due  application  of  the 

>  Norton  e.  Stebkopf.  Kay,  46,] 

»  Note  3,  p.  612 ;  Murrell  o.  Coi,  2  Vera.  570 ;  Aplyn  e.  Brewer,  Prec.  Ch. 
173 ;  Mosea  r.  Levi,  3  Younge  &  Coll.  359,  867. 

.  *  EdinoDdi  V.  GrflniliAiT,  14  Peters,  166.  On  this  occuion  Mr.  Jualice 
UcLean,  in  delivering  the  opiiiiotu>f  the  court,  aajd :  "  Where  there  are  two  exec- 
nlori  in  a  will,  it  ii  clear  that  each  bac  a  right  to  receive  the  dtbta  dae  to  the  e»- 
tate,  and  all  other  assets  which  ihalt  come  into  his  hands ;  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  assets  he  receives.  This  responsibility  results  from  the  right  to  receive, 
and  thecatare  of  the  trust;  and  how  can  he  discharge  hi  aiself  fi^jm  thie  responsi- 
bility? In  this  case  the  defendant  has  attempted  to  discharge  himself  from  re- 
spoDsibilitf  hy  paying  over  the  assets  received  by  him  to  bis  co-executor.  But 
■ndi  payment  cannot  discha^e  him.  Having  received  the  assets  in  his  capacity 
of  executor,  be  is  bound  to  actount  for  the  same ;  and  be  must  show  that  he  has 
made  the  investment  required  by  the  will,  or  in  some  other  mode,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  trust,  has  applied  the  funds.  One  executor,  having  received 
lands,  cannot  exonerate  himself,  and  shitt  the  tmstto  his  co-executor,  by  paying 
over  to  him  the  sums  received.  E^h  executor  has  a  right  to  receive  the  debts 
due  to  the  estate,  and  discharge  the  debtors ;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  as  be- 
tween the  execQtors.  Tfaey  stand  upon  equal  ground,  having  equal  rights,  and 
the  same  responsibilities.  They  are  not  liable  to  each  other,  but  each  is  liable  to 
the  eettuit  que  tnutent,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  lunds  he  receives,  Douglass  V. 
Satterlee,  11  Johns.  16 ;  Fairfax's  Executors  e.  Fairfia,  6  Cranch,  19." 
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assets,  in  the  course  of  tbe  administration  thereof,  he  will  be  lield 
liable  for  an;  waate  or  misapplication  of  such  assets.'    It  will  be 

'  Clack  t>.  Clftrk,  8  Paige,  IfiS ;  WilliamB  o.  Niion,  2  Benvan.  472.  In  tbit 
bit  eu6.  Lord  Luigdaie  aud :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  on  execator 
knowa  that  tbe  monefa  received  bj  hia  co-ezecntor  ar«  not  applied  tocording  to 
the  trnati  of  the  will,  and  standi  bjr  and  at-quieacea  ia  it,  without  doing  an^  thing 
on  hia  part  to  procure  tbe  due  execution  of  the  tniata,  he  will,  in  reapect  to  tbat 
negligence,  be  hinuelf  charged  with  the  Iom  ;  but  in  caaea  of  thiB  kind  it  ia  alwaf  ■ 
to  be  observed,  that  the  testator  himself,  having  invested  certain  peraoDS  with  the 
character  of  exeentors,  haa  tmated  them  to  the  extent  to  which  the  law  allows 
them  to  act  as  exeontora ;  and  in  titat  character  each  haa  a  teparate  right  of  n- 
oeiving  and  of  yving  diacharges  for  the  proper^  of  tbe  teatator.  In  diia  pai<- 
ticolar  caM  the  testator,  having  money  in  the  funda,  and  other  property  to  a 
conaiderable  amouDt,  directed  certain  aDuuities  to  be  paid,  and  bequeathed  his  re- 
siduary estate  in  tbe  mode  stated.  Both  ezecntort  proved  the  will,  and  thereupon 
each  of  tbero  became  entitled  to  reoeive  the  property.  One  oP  them  did  receive 
the  pnqierty,  —  the  dividenda  upon  the  slocka  and  funds,  and  the  other  personal 
estate.  W  Mr.  Nixon  knew  that  hia  co-exei-ntor  waa  misapplying  the  mou^t 
thus  received,  and  acqoiesi.'ed  in  it,  he  became  himaelf  liable ;  because  he  waa  a 
witness  and  an  acqnieacing  party  to  the  misapplication  or  breach  of  trust ;  but  if 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  miiappli  cation,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  court  has 
gone  the  length  of  saying,  that  an  executor  shail  be  held  personally  answerable 
for  standing  by  and  penmitting  hia  co.execntor  to  do  that,  which,  for  an;  thing  be 
knows  to  the  contrary,  was  a  performauce  of  tlie  trusts  of  the  will.  In  this  case 
it  is  clear,  Mr.  Nixon  must  have  known  there  was  stock  in  the  funds.  He  might 
have  known,  that  tbe  dividends,  arising  from  that  stock,  were  from  time  to  time 
received  by  Mr.  Mills ;  knowing  that  he  might,  nevertheless,  have  full  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  duly  applied,  according  to  the  trusts  and  directions  of  the 
yfiil,  in  satisfaction  of  the  annuities,  orof  the  reqf  of  the  leasehold  estates  posseaaed 
by  the  tesutor  at  his  death,  and  which  was  payable  out  of  the  whole  estate.  The 
argument  for  tbe  plaintiffs  proceeds  upon  this,  that  you  are  to  impute  to  Mr.  Nixon 
a  knowledge  of  all  that  be  might  have  known.  It  is  laid,  he  proved  the  will,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  known  its  contents,  and  what  waa  to  be  (lone  in  punuanee 
of  tbe  trusts ;  this  ia  a  presumption,  which  I  think  the  law  itself  will  draw,  and 
be  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  have  known  the  contents  of  tbe  will;  then  it  ia 
argued,  that,  on  proving  the  will,  he  was  bound  to  make  a  statement  upon  oath 
respecting  the  value  of  the  property,  and  therefore  became  acquainted  with  the 
particulars.  He  might  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  to  the  limited  extent 
which  can  be  known  on  such  occasions ;  bat  I  cannot  impute  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  exact  state  or  amount  of  the  property,  or  of  the  claims  upon  it,  or  tbe  dear 
amount  of  tbe  balance  in  the  hands  of  hia  co-executor.  I  certainly  do  not  recoU 
lect  any  case,  in  which  the  prindple  haa  been  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  baa 
been  het«  pressed  ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  I  were  to  charge  Mr.  Nixon  generally 
with  all  tbe  assets  received  by  hia  co-executor,  I  must,  in  eveiy  other  case,  say, 
that  an  executor,  who  does  not  personally  aa,  and  who,  having  no  reason  to 
snipeot  any  misapplication  by  bis  co-executor,  permits  bim  to  act  alone,  ia  liabk 
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otherwise,  however,  if  cme  execator  has  no  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ceipt, or  misapplicatioQ,  or  waste,  of  the  assets  by  the  other.' 

§  1281.  The  propriety  of  the  doctrine,  which,  in  &Tor  of  trus- 
tees, makes  them  liable  only  for  their  own  acts  and  receipts,  has 
never  been  questioaed ;  and,  indeed,  stands  upon  principles  of  gen- 
eral justice.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  seems  to  be  substantial 
injustice,  to  decree  a  man  to  answer  for  money,  which  he  did  not 
receive,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  charge  upon  him,  by  his  joining 
in  the  receipt,  is  but  notionaL'  There  is  a  good  deal  more  ques- 
tion as  to  the  distinction,  which  is  made  unfavorably  in  regard  to 
executors.  In  truth,  upon  general  reasoning,  it  seems  difficult  to 
maintain  its  sound  policy,  or  practical  convenience,  or  intrinsic 
equity.  It  has,  on  this  account,  been  sometimes  struggled  against. 
But  it  is  now  finally  established,  as  a  general  rule,  iu  the  equity 
jurisprudence  of  Bugland,  although,  perhaps,  not  universally  in 
that  of  Amenca.' 

Ibr  evBiy  miMppUcstioD  committed  bj  hia  co-ezflcnUir  \ 
down  taj  fiutb  rule."     Pott.  §  1283,  1284. 

•  Lord  Cowper.  in  Pellowa  r.  Mitchell,.!  P  Will.  83. 

'  2  Foubl.  £q.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  g  H,  and  note  (t) ;  Mr.  Cox'i  note  (1)  toFeUon  ■>. 
Mitchell,  1  P.  WUl.  88,  and  to  CburcbiU  p.  Lady  Uabsan,  1  P.  Will.  241,  and  Mr. 
EldoD's  note  to  Westlej  v.  Clarke,  1  Eden,  860 ;  MamU  p.  Cos,  2  Vera.  670. 
Lord  Hiroourt  struggled  sgoiiut  it  in  Churchill  v.  Ladj  Hobaon,  1  P.  Will.  241. 
In  Weatlejr  s.  Ckrku  (1  Eden,  357),  Lord  Narthington  shook  it  to  ita  veiy 
foandation.  His  lordship  there  »aid:  "This  bill  is  brought  by  alegat«etocharge 
two  executors  -with  aueta  not  actually  received  by  them ;  but  for  -which  they  had 
given  a  receipt ;  and  by  that,  as  the  plaintiffs  insist,  made  themaetvea  liable  for 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  third.  And  the  claim  is  founded  on  this ; 
That  it  is  a  general  rule  in  this  court,  that,  if  executors  join  in  a  receipt,  they 
mak«  themselTes  all  Uable  in  Molido,  because  it  is  an  unneL-essary  act,  as  each  ex- 
ecutor has  an  absolute  poirer  over  the  personal  assets  and  rights  of  the  testator. 
And  that  the  contrary  rule  holds  with  respect  to  trustees ;  that  they  are  not 
answerable  for  joint  receipt,  each  in  tolido,  but  ouly  in  proportion  to  what  they 
actually  receive.  But,  though  there  are  diitinctiona  in  the  book*  conceniing  the 
acta  of  trustees  and  those  of  ezecuton,  according  to  the  cases  cited  for  that  pur- 
pose ',  yet  those  distinctions  seem  not  to  be  taken  with  precision  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  general  rule ;  for  a  joint  receipt  will  charge  trustees  tn  tolido  each,  if 
there  is  no  other  proof  of  the  receipt  of  the  money.  As,  if  a  mortgsge  is  devised 
in  truat  to  three  trustees,  and  the  mortgagor,  iritfa  hig  witness,  meets  them  to  pay 
it  off;  the  money  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  mortgagor,  having  obtained  a  re- 
conveyance and  receipt  for  his  money,  withdraws,  each  trustee  is  answerable  m 
tolido.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  Chorchill  c.  Hobson,  where  executors 
gave  a  joint  receipt,  only  one  was  held  liable.  And  this  authority,  which  is  not 
an  exception  of  any  particular  case,  but  an  exception  grounded  on  drcumstancef, 
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§  1282.  But,  although  the  general  rule,  in  regard  to  trustees, 
is  that  they  shall  be  liable  only  for  their  owu  acts  aud  reoeipta,  yet 
some  nice  distinctions  have  been  indulged  by  courts  of  equity, 
which  require  notice  in  this  place.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been 
said,  that,  where  the;  join  in  a  receipt  for  money,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguiahable  on  the  face  of  the  receipt,  or  by  other  proper  proofs, 
bow  much  has  been  received  by  one  and  how  much  by  the  other 

•bowR  there  U  no  *ucb  rule.  So  that  the  rule  lerau  to  amount  to  no  more  then 
thet  &  joint  receipt  given  hf  executora  is  &  stronger  proof,  thu  they  actn&Uj 
joined  in  the  receipt;  beceoM,  geuerelly,  they  have  no  occasion  to  join  for  coa- 
formity.  But  if  it  appears  plaiolj,  that  one  executor  only  receiTed,  aod  dis- 
i^uLTged  the  estate  indebtod,  and  assigned  tl>e  security,  and  the  others  joined 
kfterwards,  without  any  reason,  aud  without  being  in  a  capacity  to  control  the 
act  of  tiieir  co-executor,  either  before  or  after  that  act  was  done,  what  grounds 
has  any  court,  in  conscience,  to  chai^hunP  Equity  arises  out  of  a  modification 
of  acts,  where  a  very  minute  circumstance  may  make.a  case  equitable  or  iniqui- 
tous. And,  though  former  authorities  may  and  ought  to  bind  the  determination 
of  subsequent  cues  with  respect  to  rights,  as  in  the  right  of  courtesy  or  dower ; 
yet  there  can  he  no  role  for  the  future  determination  of  this  court  concerning  the 
acts  of  men,"  Lord  Alvanley  admitted  the  rule  with  great  reluctance,  in  Hovey 
V.  Blakeman  (4  Vea.  607,  606),  insisting  that  it  was  not  (MnclaBive ;  and  his  re- 
marks have  great  cogency  and  clearness.  But  it  is  now  established  by  what  most 
be  deemed  overraling  authori^.  See  Sadler  v,  Hobbs,  3  Bro.  Ch.  114 ;  Scar- 
field  V.  Howes.  3  Bro.  Ch.  94,  96 ;  Chambers  d.  Minchin,  7  Ves.  197  to  199 
(in  which  Lord  Eldon  vindicated  the  rule  agsinst  the  objections  taken  to  it)  ; 
Brice  t.  Stokes,  11  Yes.  324 ;  Doyle  n.  Blake,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  242 ;  Joy  p.  Camp- 
beU,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  341 ;  Shipbrook  v.  Lord  Hinchinbrook,  16  Ves.  477,  479,  480. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Moaea  d.  Levi,  3  Younge  &  CoU.  S69,  367,  Mr.  Baron  Al- 
derson  affirmed  the  rule,  and  held,  that  one  executor,  who  had  paid  over  money 
to  his  co-executor,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  same  to  residuary  legatees,  was 
guilty  of  negligence,  and,  therefore,  liable  for  the  misapplication  of  the  money 
by  the  co.«xecutor.  He  then  added :  "If  the  case  stood  on  this  ground  alone,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  come  witbin  the  principle  of  Lord  Shipbrook  9.  Lord 
Binchinbrook  (11  Yea.  S62) ;  Underwood  v.  Stevens  (1  Meriv.  712).  and 
Langford  V.  Gascoyne  (11  Ves.  333),  in  which  it  is  lud  down  generally,  that  if 
an  executor  permit  his  co-executor  to  obtain  possession  of  money,  which  he  bad 
at  any  time  in  his  own  poaaession,  and  aAerwarda  the  co-executor  misapplies  the 
money,  both  executon  are  personally  responsible.  And  that  it  would  not  fall 
within  the  case  of  Bacon  e.  Bacon  (6Yes.  SSI),  and  that  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  was  held  that  the  executor  shall  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  what  he  has  handed 
over  to  his  co-executor,  in  the  due  and  ordinary  course  of  the  administration  of 
the  testator's  estate.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  reasoning  in  MoneU  e.  Honell 
(6  Johns.  Ch.  283),  so  &r  as  it  goes,  seems  to  repel  the  distinction  between 
trustees  and  executors.  See  also  Manahan  r.  Gibbons,  19  Johns.  427,  440; 
Sutherland  e.  Brush,  7  Johtu.  Ch.  22,  23 ;  Crosse  r.  Smith,  7  East,  256,  2fi7 . 
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trnetee,  it  ia  reasonable  to  charge  each  with  the  whole.'  The  case 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  man  wilfully  mixing  his  own  corn  or 
money  with  that  of  another,  where  he  who  has  made  the  difficulty 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  it;  but,  if  there  ia  any 
loss,  he  shall  bear  it  himself.^ 

§  1283.  Perhaps  the  truest  exposition  of  the  principle,  whidi 
ought,  in  justice,  to  regulate  every  case  of  this  sort,  whether  it  be 
the  case  of  executors,  or  of  guardians,  or  of  trustees,  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  a  learned  equity  judge  in  our  own  country. 
It  is,  that  if  two  ezeoutors,  guardiaus,  or  trustees,  join  in  a  re- 
ceipt for  trust  money,  it  is  primd  fa«ie,  although  not  absolutely, 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  money  came  to  the  hands  of  both.  But 
either  of  them  may  show,  by  satisfactory  proof,  that  hia  joining  in 
the  receipt  was  necessary,  or  merely  formal,  and  that  the  money 
was,  in  fact,  all  received  by  hia  companion.  And,  wittiout  such 
aatisfoctory  proof,  he  ought  to  be  held  jointly  liable  to  account  to 
the  cestui  que  trmt  for  the  money,  upon  the  fair  implication,  re- 
snltiug  from  his  acts,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  exclude  a  joint 
responsibility.^  But,  wherever  either  a  trustee,  or  an  executor,  by 
his  own  negligence  or  laches,  suffers  his  co-trustee  or  co-executor, 
to  receive  and  waste  the  trust  fund  or  assets  of  the  testator,  when 
he  has  the  means  of  preventing  such  receipt  and  waste,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reaaonable  care  and  diligence,  then,  and  in  such  a  case 
such  trustee  or  executor  will  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the 
loss  occasioned  by  such  receipt  and  waste  of  his  co-trustee  or  co- 
executor.* 

§  1283  a.  The  mere  appointment  by  the  trustees  of  one  of  them 
to  be  the  factor  of  the  others  for  the  property,  is  not  of  itself  such 
a  breach  of  trust  as  sat>jecte  the  other  trostees  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  nor  does  it  make.them  Liable  as  such  for  permitting 
^e  &ctor  trustee  to  retain  balances  in  his  hands,  unless  they  are 

■  Fellom  v.  Uitcbell,  1  P.  WUl.  83;  a.  c.  2  Teio.  415,  604;  S  Foobl.  Eq.  B. 
2,  di.  7,  §  6. 

*  Ibid. ;  Hart  r.  Ten  E^ck,  3  Johns.  Ch.  108 ;  Mnmford  r.  Hurray,  6  Johu. 
Oi.  1, 16. 

)  MoneU  e.  Mondl,  5  Jobus.  Ch.  296.  See  also  Unvvy  v.  Blttkemao,  4  Yea. 
tM ;  Crowe  e.  Smith,  7  Eaet,  244 ;  Scurfield  t>.  Howes,  3  Bro.  Cb.  93,  and  Mr. 
Belt'a  notes ;  Westley  r.  CUrke,  1  EdeD,  857 ;  Joy  v.  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr. 
341 ;  Sutherland  t>.  Bruah,  7  Johns.  Ch.  22. 

*  CUii  V.  Clark,  6  Paige,  152  j  ante,  §  845  a;  Edmonds  v.  Crenshaw,  14 
Peters,  166 ;  Williams  v.  Nixon,  2  Beavan,  472 ;  ante,  g  1280,  1280  a. 
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thereby  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  Still,  however,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  trustee  as  factor,  they  become  liable  for  bis  de&ult 
as  agent,  although  not  as  trustee,  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
be  liable  for  the  defaults  of  any  other  person  whom  they  might 
appoiut  to  the  office.^  And  a  trustee,  by  becoming  the  factor  or 
cashier  of  the  trust  property,  does  not  thereby  incur  any  additional 
liability  in  respect  to  its  management  beyond  what  he  was  subject 
to  as  trustee.' 

§  1284.  Again ;  if,  by  any  positive  act,  direction,  or  agreement 
of  one  joint  executor,  gnardian,  or  trustee,  the  tmst-money  is  paid 
over,  and  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  when  it  might  and 
should  have  been  otherwise  controlled  or  secured  by  both,  there, 
each  of  them  will  be  held  chargeable  for  the  whole.^    So,  if  one 

<  Home  t>.  Pringle,  8  CUrke  &  Fin.  264,  286,  287,  288,  289. 

■  Ibia. 

*  Gill  t>.  Attoroef  General,  Hardres,  314 ;  Lord  Shipbrook  r.  Lord  Uinchin- 
brook,  16  Ves.  479,  480;  Sadler  v.  Hobbs,  2  Bro.  Ch.  116;  Underwood  v. 
Stevens,  1  Meriv.  712 ;  Adair  c.  Shaw,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  272 ;  Joy  v.  Campbell,  1 
Scb.  &  Lefr.  341 ;  MoueU  tr.  Monell,  6  Johns.  Ch.  294  to  296;  Bone  v.  Cooke, 
1  McClelland,  168.  It  ia  not  easy  to  reconcile  tbe  language  nsed  in  all  the  cue*, 
M  to  what  acts,  directions,  and  omiuiona  of  one  tnutee  shall  make  him  charge- 
'  able.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  Joy  d.  Campbell  (1  Sch.  &  Lett.  341),  states  the 
doctrine  thus :  ' '  The  distinction  aeema  to  be  tbia,  with  respect  to  a  mere  signing ; 
that,  if  a  receipt  be  given  for  the  mere  purpose  of  form,  then  the  signing  will  not 
charge  the  person  not  receiving.  But,  if  it  be  given  under  circumstances  pur- 
porting that  the  money,  though  not  actually  received  by  both  executors,  was 
under  the  control  of  both,  such  a  receipt  shall  charge.  And  the  true  question, 
in  all  those  cases,  seenu  to  have  been,  whether  the  money  was  under  the  control 
of  both  executors.  If  it  was  bo  considered  by  the  person  paying  the  money,  then 
the  joining  in  the  receipt  by  the  executor,  who  did  not  actually  receive  it 
amounted  to  a  direction  to  pay  his  co-executor ;  for  it  could  hare  no  other  mean- 
ing. He  became  responsible  for  the  application  of  tbe  money,  juat  as  if  he  had 
received  it.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  what  is  done  in  the  discbarge  of  a  neces- 
sary duty  of  tbe  executor;  for  example,  an  executor,  living  in  London,  is  to  pajr 
debts  in  Suffolk,  and  remits  money  to  his  co-executors  to  pay  these  debts.  He 
is  considered  to  do  this  of  necessity.  He  could  not  transact  busineas  withont 
trusting  some  persons ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  his  duty, 
if  he  is  made  responsible,  where  he  remitted  to  a  person  to  whom  he  would  have 
given  credit,  and  would  in  his  own  business  have  remitted  money  in  the  asme 
way.  It  would  be  the  same  were  one  exet-utor  in  India,  and  another  in  England, 
tbe  assets  being  in  India,  hut  to  be  applied  in  England.  There  the  co-execator 
b  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  transaction ;  and  the  executor 
is  not  reapon  Bible,  for  he  must  remit  to  somebody;  and  he  cannot  be  wrong  if  be 
remits  to  the  person  in  idiom  the  testator  himself  reposed  confidence.^ 
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trustee  should  wroogfull;  sufifor  the  other  to  detfua  the  trust- 
moaey  a  long  time  in  his  own  hands,  without  security ;  or  should 
lend  it  to  tlie  other  oa  his  simple  note ;  or  should  join  with  the 
other  in  lending  it  to  a  tradesman  upon  insufficient  security ;  in 
all  such  cases  he  will  be  deemed  liable  for  any  loss.^  A  fortiori, 
one  trustee  will  be  liable,  who  has  connived  at,  or  been  privy  to, 
an  embezzlement  of  the  trust  money  by  another ;  or  if  it  is 
mutually  agreed  between  them  that  one  shall  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  one  part  of  the  trust  property,  and  the  other  of  the 
other  part." 

§  1284  a.  Bat  here  it  may  be  important  to  take  notice  of  another 
illustratiou  of  the  doctrine,  that  courts  of  equity  administer  their 
aid  only  in  favor  of  persons  who  exercise  due  diligence  to  enforce 
their  rights,  and  are  guilty  of  no  improper  acquiescence  or  delay  ; 
upon  the  maxim  so  often  referred  to,  "  VigilaiiUbus,  uon  dormien- 
tibus,  nquitas  subvenit."  Hence,  if  there  be  a  clear  breach  of 
trust  by  a  trustee ;  yet,  if  the  ceitui  que  trutt,  or  beneficiary,  has 
for  a  long  ^me  acquiesced  in  the  misconduct  of  the  trustee, 
with  full  knowledge  of  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  relieve  him ; 
but  leave  him  to  bear  the  fruits  of  bis  own  negligence  or  infirmity 
of  purpose.' 

[*  §  1284  b.  The  .course  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  tho  default  of 
trustees  in  the  English  courts  of  ohauoery,  is  more  formal  than  in 
the  American  courts  of  equity.  A  trustee  cannot  he  put  on  trial 
there,  for  an  account  through  wilful  de&ult  or  neglect,  unless  the 
plsiutilf  allege  such  default  in  his  bill  aud  prove  at  least  one  act  of 
wilful  neglect,  or  default,  in  the  preliminary  hearing  before  the 
court,  who  direct  the  inquiry  before  the  master.*  This  rule  was 
established  by  Lord  Eldon  and  has  beeu  adhered  to  until  the  pres- 
ent time.' 

■  S&dler  e.  Hobbe,  2  Bro.  Ch.  114;  Keble  v.  Thompsoo,  3  Bro.  Ch.  113; 
Luigston  v.  OlliTiwt,  Cooper,  83;  Csffrey  v.  Dwbj-,  G  Tea.  488;  Bone  e. 
Cooke,  1  McClell.  168;  Brice  v.  Stokes,  11  Vea.  819;  Chambers  c.  Minchia,  7 
Vei.  197, 198 ;  2  Foabl.  £q.  B.  S,  cb.  7,  S  S.  ud  note  (J:)  ;  Miimford  d.  Uurnr, 
6  JohoB.  Cfa.  1,  16. 

'  2  FoDbl.  £q.  B.  2,  cb.  7,  g  5,  note  (k)  Kai  (0  ;  GiU  o.  Attornej-  General, 
Haidrea.  814 ;  Boardman  c.  Moamsn,  1  Bro.  Ch.  68 ;  Bate  o.  Scale*,  14  Vea. 
402 ;  Oliver  v.  Court,  8  Price,  127. 

'  Broadbnrst  P.  Balguay,  1  Yoiuige  &  CoU.  New  B.  16,  28  to  82. 

i  I*  Sleigbt  V.  LawaoD,  8  Eay  £  J.  292 ;  Coope  v.  Garter,  2  De  G.,  M.  &.  G. 
297,  298.  •  Ibid. 
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§  1284  c.  And  where  there  are  numerous  truateee,  the  perBonal 
reflpoDsibilitj  of  each,  for  the  acts  of  the  others,  muBt  depend 
much  upon  hiB  abilitj  to  interpoBe  and  hinder  the  others  from 
pursuing  the  course  which  resulted  in  the  loss.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  trust  and  how  far  the  duty  and  right  to 
act  is  joint,  and  incapable  of  execution,  except  b;  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  trustees.  In  general,  this  concurreuce  is  required  in  re- 
gard to  trusts  which  are  of  a  private  and  personal  nature.^  Bat 
in  regard  to  such  trusts  as  are  of  a  public  nature,  the  trustees  ma; 
act  by  the  majority.'  And  all  trusts  which  partake  of  an  official 
character,  such  as  that  of  executors  and  administrators,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  estates,  may  be  performed  severally,  as  in  the  collection 
of  debts.'  This  may  be,  as  before  su^e^ted,  the  oliief  ground  of 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  trustees  and  executors  for 
the  acts  of  each  other.] 

§  128S.  In  coses  of  a  breach  of  trust,  the  question  has  arisen, 
in  what  light  the  debt,  created  by  sucli  breach  of  trust,  is  to  be 
viewed ;  whether  it  is  to  be  deemed  a  debt  by  simple  contract,  and 
so  binding  upon  the  personal  assets,  only,  of  the  trustee,  or  a  debt 
by  specialty.  At  law,  so  far  as  any  remedy  exists  there,  the  debt 
is  treated  as  a  simple  contract  debt,  even  tliough  the  trust  arises 
under  a  deed  executed  by  the  trustees,  and  contains  a  clause,  Uiat 
no  trustee  shall  be  chargeable  or  accountable  for  any  money 
wdsing  in  execution  of  the  trust,  except  what  he  shall  actually 
receive,  unless  there  be  some  correspondeut  covenant  also  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees.  For  this  is  a  common  clause  of  indemnity 
in  trust-deeds ;  and  the  true  sense  of  it  is,  that  the  trustees  sholl 
not  be  accountable  for  more  than  they  receive.  They  are,  in  fact, 
accountable  for  what  they  actually  receive ;  but  not  accountable  as 
under  a  covenant.* 

§  1286.  The  rule  in  courts  of  equity  is  the  same.  The  debt 
created  by  a  breach  of  trust  is  there  considered  but  as  a  simple 
contract  debt,  even  although  circumstances  of  fraud  appear  ;B 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  acknowledgment  of  die  debt  by  the 
trustee  under  seal.     But,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  if  the  specialty 

•  Ante,  S  1062. 

•  Perry  v.  Sbipwsy,  6  Jur.  N.  e.  635 ;  8.  c.  28  L.  J.  s.  s.  Ch.  660. 

•  Gleaton  t.  Lillie,  1  Aikena,  27.]        *  BvtleU  r.  Hodgmn,  1  T.  B.  4S,  44. 

•  Vernon  v.  Vawdry,  2  Atk.  119 ;  2  FonU.  Eq.  B.  2,  d».  7,  §  1,  note  (6>;  2 
tiaA.  Ft.  Cb.  114. 
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creditors  ezhaost  the  pereonal  assets,  ooorta  of  equity  will  let  a 
simple  contract  creditor  of  this  sort,  equally  with  other  aimple 
contract  creditors  stand  in  the  place  of  the  specialty  creditors,  Id 
order  to  obtain  satis&ction  out  of  the  real  estate  of  the  testator.^ 

§  1287.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  hold  trustees  responsible 
for  any  misapplication  of  trost  property,  and  any  gross  Diligence 
or  vUful  departure  from  their  duty  in  the  management  of  it ;  but 
they  will  go  farther,  aud  in  oases  requiring  such  a  remedy,  they 
will  remove  the  old  trustees  and  substitute  new  ones.^  Indeed, 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees  is  an  ordinary  remedy,  enforced 
by  courts  of  equity  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  failure  of  suitable 
tmstees  to  perform  the  trust,  either  from  accident,  or  from  the 
refusal  of  the  old  trustees  to  act,  or  &om  their  original  or  super- 
venient incapacity  to  act,  or  from  any  other  causQ.^  [  *  Where  the 
scheme  of  a  charity  provided,  that  if  "any  or  either  of  the  trustees 
should  depart  the  United  Kingdom,  from  whatever  cause  or  motive, 
or  under  whatsoever  circumstances,  he  should  be  coasidered  as 
discharged,"  and  disqualified,  it  was  held  that  a  temporary  absence 
abroad  was  not  within  the  provision.*  So  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
trustee  is  no  cause  of  removal  unless  it  will  in  some  degree  endan- 
ger the  trust.'] 

§  1288.  The  doctriue  seems  to  have  been  carried  bo  far  by  the 
courts,  as  to  remove  a  joint  trustee  from  a  trust,  who  wished  to 
continue  in  it  without  any  direct  or  positive  proof  of  his  personal 
de&ult,  upon  the  mere  ground  that  the  other  co-tnistees  would  not 
act  with  him ;  for,  in  a  case  where  a  trust  ia  to  be  executed,  if  the 
partieH  have  become  so  hostile  to  each  other  that  they  will  not  act 
tc^ther,  the  very  danger  to  the  due  executiou  of  the  trust,  and 
the  due  disposition  of  the  trustrfund,  requires  such  an  interposition 
to  prevent  irreparable  mischief.' 

§  1289.  But,  in  cases  of  positive  misconduct,  courts  of  equity 
have  no  difficulty  in  interposing  to  remove   trustees   who   have 

'  Cox  n.  Bateman,  2  Vei.  18,  19. 

■  Jsansry  r.  Buthflrford,  9  Paige,  273. 

•  EUi«>n  0.  Ellison,  6  Yet.  668,  664 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1,  note  (a)  ; 
Lake  v.  De  Lambert,  4  Yea.  692 ;  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  133 ;  MiUaid  e.  EyK,  2  Ye«. 
Jr.  M;  Bnchaoan  o.  Hamiltoa,  5  Yea.  722;  Hibbard  ».  Lambe,  Ambler,  309; 
Com.  Dig.  Chmeay,  4  W.  7. 

•  [*Tbe  MonTivi  Sodetj,  tn  ra.  26  Beavaa,  101. 

'  Bridgman'B  Trnst,  in  m,  6  Jiir.  n.  s.  1065 ;  a.  C.  8  W.  R.  598.] 

•  Dvedale  p.  Eurick,  2  Ch.  Cm.  130 ;  Com.  Dig.  Ohmeery,  i  W.  7. 
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abused  their  trust'  It  is  not,  indeed,  every  mistake,  or  neglect 
of  duty,  or  inaccuracy  of  conduct  of  trustees,  which  will  induce 
courts  of  equity  to  adopt  such  a  course.'  But  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions must  be  such  as  to  endanger  tlie  trust  property,  or  to  show  a 
want  of  honesty,  or  a  want  of  a  proper  capacity  to  execute  tlie 
duties,  or  a  want  of  reasonable  fidelity. 

[  *  §  1289  a.  Where  the  testator  provided  that  his  widow  should 
have  the  profits  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate,  "  so  that  she 
might  maintain  herself,  and  their  children,  and  educate  them,"  and 
if  these  proBte  were  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  deficiency  to 
be  supplied  out  of  the  income  of  the  general  estate ;  and  she 
eloped  with  a  married  man,  and  the  children  brought  a  bill  for  an 
account  and  for  the  direction  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  their  future 
maintenance,  it  was  ordered,  notwithstanding  "  the  widow  by  her 
answer  expressed  contrition  for  her  conduct,  and  stated  that  she 
had'  entirely  separated  from  the  person  with  whom  she  eloped," 
that,  having  by  her  misconduct  become  unfit  to  maintein  and  edu- 
cate the  children,  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  surplus  profits,  after 
setting  apart  sufficient  foi*  their  maintenance  and  educaUon,  but 
could  only  claim  maintenance  for  hereelf.^ 

§  1289  (.  The  subject  of  appointing  new  trustees,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  courts  of  equity  are  governed  in  making  such 
appointmente,  are  extensively  considered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
Appeal  in  a  late  case.*  The  doctrine  there  declared,  is  that  the 
court  will  have  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  by  whom  die 
trust  has  been  created,  if  expressed  in,  or  clearly  to  be  collected 
from,  tlie  instrument  creating  the  trust ;  that  it  will  not  appoint  tr 
person  to  be  trustee  with  a  view  to  the  intereste  of  some  of  the 
persons  interested  under  the  trust,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
either  of  the  testator  or  of  others  of  the  trustees ;  and  that  in  ap- 
pointing trustees  it  will  have  regard  to  the  question,  wlietber  the 

'  Portanoutli  V.  Fellows,  6  Mad.  450;  Mayor,  Ac.,  of  Covenby  D.  Attorney 
Genenl,  2  Bro.  Fsrl.  286;  s.  C.  7  Bro.  Pari.  b}r  Tomlina,  33fi. 

'  Attorney  General  v.  Coopem'  Company,  19  Vm.  192. 

■  [•Castle  e.Oaade,  1  De  G.  &  J.  3fi2.  See  also  Raikes  t>.  Ward,  1  Hare, 
448;  Wetherell  e.  Wilion,  1  Keen,  60;  Woods  v.  Wood*,  1  My.  &  Cr.  401; 
Crockett  r.  Crockett,  2  Fhill.  663;  Brown  v.  Caaamajor,  4  Teaey,  498;  Ham- 
mond d.  Neame,  1  Swantt  96;  Hadow  e.  Hadow,  9  Simons,  438;  Browne  n. 
Faull,  1  Sim.  K.  e.  92;  JodreU  e.  Jodrell,  14  Beav.  897;  Ltoigmore  v.  Elctim, 
2  TouDge  &,  Coll.  C.  C.  369. 

*  Ee  Tempest,  12  Jur.  m.  e.  639 ;  8.  c.  Law  B«p.  1  Ch.  App.  485. 
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appointmeDt  will  promote  or  impede  the  execution  of  the  truata, 
since  the  purpose  «f  the  appointment  is,  that  the  trusts  may  be 
better  carried  into  execution. 

§  1289  c.  The  Court  of  Chaucer;  Appeal  vill  carry  into  effect 
an  order  of  the  Divorce  Court,  directing  the  dividends  of  a  fund 
in  court,  to  which  the  wife  was  entitled  for  her  separate  use,  to  be 
applied  as  though  she  were  dead.  But  in  Uie  absence  of  persons 
interested  in  the  corpus  of  the  fund,  the  costs  will  not  be  thrown 
upon  that.^} 

§  1290.  Before  .concluding  the  subject  of  trusts,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  such  trusts,  as  either  attach 
to  trust  property  situate  in  a  foreign  country,  or  are  properly  to  be 
executed  in  a  foreign  country.  The  considerations  belonging  to 
this  branch  of  equity  jurisprudence  are  not,  indeed,  limited  to 
cases  of  trust ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  here  bring  them  together 
in  one  view,  as,  for  the  moat  part,  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
every  subject  within  the  reach  of  equitable  relief. 

§  1291.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  in  regard  to  trusta, 
as  well  as  to  other  things,  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  within  the  absolute  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court, 
called  upon  to  act  upon  it ;  bo  that  It  can  be  directly  and  finally 
disposed  of,  or  affected  by  the  decree.  If  the  proper  parties  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  proceaa  of  the  court,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  assertion  of  full  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  iu 
controversy.'  The  decrees  of  courts  of  equity  do,  indeed,  prima- 
rily and  properly,  act  in  peraonamy  and,  at  most,  collaterally  only 
tn  rem.'  Hence,  the  specific  performanoe  of  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  lands,  lying  in  a  foreign  country,  will  be  decreed  in  equity, 
whenever  the  party  is  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.*  So,  an  injunction  will,  under  the  like  circumstances,  be 
granted  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  a  foreign  country.^ 

§  1293.  These  are  not,  however,  peculiar  or  privileged  cases  for 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction ;  for  courts  of  equity  will,  in  all  other 
cases,  where  the  proper  parties  are  withiu  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty, or  within  the  reach  of  the  territorial  process,  administer  full 

'  Pratt  o.  Jenner,  12  Jor.  k.  e.  667 ;  8.  o.  Law  Eep.  1  Ch.  App.  493.] 
■  Mend  o.  Meiritt,  2  pAige,  402 ;  Mitchell  n.  Bnoch,  2  Paige,  606, 616 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Ckantery,  4  W.  27. 

*  Fenn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vea.  444;  Mitehell  t>.  Bunch,  2  Paige,  616. 

*  Ante,  §  74S ;  Peon  0.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vea.  444. 

*  JnU,-^  899,  900. 
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relief,  although  the  proper^  io  controversy  ia  actually  situate  in  a 
foreign  country,  unless,  indeed,  the  relief  whioh  is  asked  is  of  a 
nature  which  the  court  is  incapable  of  administering.  Many  in- 
BtaDces  of  this  sort  may  readily  be  adduced,  to  illustrate  this 
general  doctrine  and  its  exceptions.  Thns,  a  party  resident  in 
England,  who  is  a  joint-tenant  of  land,  sitaate  in  Ireland,  may  be 
decreed  to  account  for  the  profits  of  Bnch  land  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England.'  But  a  hill  for  a  partition  of  landa,  situate 
in  Ireland,  will  not  be  entertained  in  a  court  of  chancery  in  Eng- 
land ;  because  (as  has  been  sfdd)  it  is  in  the  realty,  and  the  court 
cannot  award  a  oommissiott  into  Ireland  ;  and  a  bill  for  a  partition 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  partition  at  tiie  commou  law,  which 
lyetb  not  in  England  for  landa  in  Ireland.^ 

§  1298.  The  same  doctrine  ia  applied  to  cases  of  trusts  attached 
to  land  in  a  foreign  country.  They  may  be  enforced  by  a  court  of 
equity  in  the  country  where  the  truatee  is  a  resident,  and  to  whose 
proceaa  he  may  rightfully  be  aul^eoted.^  It  is  also  applied  to  cases 
of  mort^gea  of  lands  in  foreign  countries.  And  a  bill  to  foreclose 
or  redeem  such  a  mort^^e  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  equity, 
in  any  other  country,  where  the  proper  parties  are  resident.*  It 
was  aptly  said,  by  Lord  Kenyou,  when  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in 
a  case  then  before  him :  "  It  was  not  much  litigated  that  the 
courts  of  equity  here  have  an  equal  right  to  interfere  with  regard 
to  judgments  and  mortgages, upon  the  landa  in  a  foreign  country, 
as  upon  landa  here.  Bills  are  often  filed  upon  mortgages  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  only  distinction  is,  that  this  court  caonot  act 
upon  the  land  directly,  hut  acts  upon  the  conaoieuce  of  the  person 
here."  And,  after  citing  gome  oases  to  this  effect,  he  added; 
"Tliese  cases  clearly  show,  that,  with  regard  to  any  contract  made 
in  equity  Iwtween  persons  in  this  country  respecting  lauds  in  a 
foreign  country,  particularly  in  the  British  dominions,  this  court  will 
hold  the  same  jurisdiction  as  if  they  were  situate  in  England."  ' 

'  Com.  Dig.  Chaneay,  3  X.  4  W.  27 ;  Cartwright  d.  Pettus,  2  Ch.  Cia.  214. 

*  Cartwrigbt  V.  Pettus,  2  Cb.  Caa.  214;  Carteret  c.  Petty,  2  Swuist.  323; 
8.  c.  lEq.  Abr.  C.  133;  Com.  Dig.  Chaacay,  3X.  4E.  4  W.  27;  Earl  ofKil- 
d«re  c.  EnBtsoe,  2  Ch.  Cu.  188;  a.  c.  1  Vent.  419,  422;  1  Eq.  Abr.  133,  C.  4. 

■  Eul  or  Eilduv  0.  EustuM,  1  V«ni.  419,  422 ;  1  Eq.  Abr.  133. 

*  Toller  p.  Carteret,  2  Vem.  494 ;  b.  c.  1  Eq.  Abr.  134,  pi.  6 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Charteerg,  3  X. 

*  Lard  CranEtown  e.  Johnston,  3  VeB.  Jr.  182 ;  Earl  of  Derby  p.  Dake  of 
Alhol,  1  Ves.  202 ;  Gaacobe  p.  Douglu,  2  Dick.  431. 
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§  1294.  The  same  doctrine  is  applied  to  cases  of  frauds,  touohiag 
contractoor  coDTeyaoces  of  real  property  situate  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. ThoB,  if  a  rent^haj^  is  fraudoleutly  obtained  on  lands  lying 
in  Ireland,  a  bill  to  set  it  aside  will  be  sustained  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England,  if  the  defendaut  is  a  resident  there.'  Courts 
of  equity  hare  gone  even  further,  and  have,  in  effect,  as  between 
the  parties,  overhauled  the  judgments  of  foreign  courts,^  and  even 
the  sales  made  under  those  judgments,  where  &aud  has  intervened 
in  those  judgments,  or  a  grossly  inequitable  advantage  has  been 
taken.  In  sncb  cases,  they  do  not,  indeed,  disregard  such  judg- 
mentfl,  or  directly  annul  or  control  them.  But  they  arrive  at  the 
equities  between  the  parties  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  mere  matters  in  pais,  subject  to  their  general 
jurisdiction.* 

§  1295.  In  some  instances,  language  has  been  used  which  may  be 
supposed  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  to  cases  where  the  lands,  though 
situate  abroad,  are  yet  within  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
exerting  the  equitable  jurisdiction ;  as,  for  instance,  suits  in  tibe 
Chancery  of  England,  in  regard  to  contracts,  trusts,  &auds,  iuid 
other  matters,  touching  lands  lb  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies  of 
Oreat  Britain.  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  one  occasion,  said,  on  this 
subject :  "  The  difllbrent  courts  of  equity  are  held  under  the  same 
crown,  though  in  different  dominions ;  and,  therefore,  considering 
this  as  a  court  abroad,  the  point  of  jurisdiction  is  the  same  as  if  in 
Ireland.  And  it  is  certain,  where  the  provision  is  in  England,  let 
the  cause  of  suit  arise  in  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  if  the  bill  be 
brought  in  England,  as  the  defendant  is  here,  the  courts  do  agere  in 
pertotiam,  and  may,  by  compulsion  of  the  person  and  process  of  the 
court,  compel  him  to  do  justice."  *  But  this  language,  properly 
interpreted,  was  meant  to  i^ply  only  to  the  case  then  before  the 
court,  which  was  a  suit  respecting  matters  arising  in  a  British  col- 
ony, and  subjected  to  judicial  decision  there.  Upon  any  oUier  in- 
terpretation, it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  courts  of  equity  profess  to  act  in  matters  of  .jurisdiction. 

§  1296.  Indeed,  Lord  Hardwicke  himself,  in  another  case,  where 
a  bill  was  brought  for  possession  of  land  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  dis- 

■  £ari  of  Argluae  v.  Uoachftrnp,  1  Vera.  76.  *  Qoepoit.  §  1676. 

*  Lord  CrftDitovn  v.  JohostoD,  3  Yes.  Jr.  170;  JsokiOD  v.  Petrie,  10  Vea. 
166;  Wliite  p.  HaU,  12  Vea.  321 ;  Stoiron  Coofliotof  Iawb,  S  M4,  54S;  Com. 
Dig.  Chaneay,  S  X.  4  W.  27.  •  Focter  v.  Vuaul,  S  Alk.  089. 
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coverj  of  the  renta  and  profits,  deeds  and  writings  thei-eof,  and  of 
fraad  in  obtainiog  the  deeds,  asserted  the  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
fraud  and  diaoovery,  and  said,  that  this  would  have  been  a  good 
bill,  as  to  ft&ui  and  discover;,  if  the  lands  had  been  in  France, 
and  the  persons  were  resident  here ;  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  as  to  frauds,  is  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party.^ 

§  1297.  The  same  principle  has  been  asserted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  broadest  form ;  and  it  has  been 
held,  that,  in  cases  of  fraud,  of  trust,  or  of  contract,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity  is  sustainable,  wherever  the  person  may 
be  found,  although  lands  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
may  be  affected  by  the  decree.^ 

§  1298.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
without  limitaUons  and  qualifications;  and  that,  to  justify  the 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  touching  lands  In  a  foreign 
country,  the  relief  sought  must  be.  of  such  a  nature  as  the  court  is 
capable  of  administering  in  the  given  case.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  a  bill  for  a  partition  of  lands  in  a  foreign  country  will  not  be 
entertained  in  a  court  of  equity,  upon  the  ground  that  the  rehef 
cannot  be  given,  by  issuing  a  commission  to  such  foreign  country.' 
Perhaps  a  more  geneitil  reason  might  be  given,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  international  law ;  and  that  is,  that  real  estate  cannot 
be  transferred,  or  partitioned,  or  chained,  except  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated. 

§  1299.  Another  case,  illustrative  of  the  same  qualification,  may 
be  put,  which  has  actually  passed  into  judgment.  A  bill  web 
brought,  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
possession  of  a  moiety  of  land  in  St.  Christopher's,  and  likewise  for 
an  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof.  Upon  demurrer,  it 
was  held,  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  put  persons  into 
possession,  in  a  place  where  they  had  their  own  methods  on  soch 
occasions,  to  which  the  party  might  have  recourse ;  for  lands  in  the 
plantations  (it  was  said)  are  no  more  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
court  than  lands  in  Scotland ;  for  it  acts  in  personam  only.  Bat 
the  bill,  as  to  the  rents  and  profits,  was  retained.* 

§  1300.   The  like  decision  was  made  in  another  case,  already 

■  AogDB  e.  Angus,  1  West,  33.  *  Masaie  o.  Watts,  6  Cnwdi,  160. 

'  jbOt,  §  1292;  Csrtwright  d.  Pettas,  2  Ch.  Cm.  214;  s.  c.  1  Eq.  Abridg. 
133 ;  Cftfteret  v.  Petty,  2  Swanst.  323. 

*  Roberdeta  r.  Rous,  1  Atk.  MS;  ante,  S  1293,  1296. 
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alluded  to,  upon  a  bill  brought  in  the  same  court,  for  posBeaaion  of 
laads  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  discovery  of  the  rents  and  profits,  deeds 
and  writings  thereof,  and  fraud  in  obtaining  the  deed.  A  plea  was 
put  in,  insisting  that  the  matter  was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  But  it  was  overruled ;  and  the  court  said,  that  it  could  act 
upon  the  person  as  to  the  fraud  and  discorery.'  So,  where  a  be- 
quest was  made  for  a  chanty  to  be  admiuistfired  in  Scotland,  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  declined  to  take  the  admiaiatration  of 
it  into  its  own  hands,  deeming  it  proper  to  be  acted  on  by  the  courts 
of  Scotland.' 


CHAPTER    XXXIT. 

PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITUBES. 

[  *  S  1801.   Relief  in  eqnitj  tgaintt  penaltiei  uid  forfeltnrei. 

§  1802.   CoHi  of  impouilHlity,  illegalitj,  and  repngnuice. 

g  1808.  At  law  incb  contrtcU  held  void. 

S  1S04.   Same  role  genenllj'  spplim  to  ooDditiaiif. 

i  1806.   Impouihle  condltioni,  luch  at  no  human  power  can  occompllih. 

i  1S06.  Toid  condiCioiu,  precedent,  deftat  the  ettate  nitweqneut,  «ital«  becomei 

S  ISffT.  Bouda  depeodeiit  upon  Toid  or  impoaaiUe  cooditiona. 

S  1807  a.  Detiw  to  haTe  pf«7en  Id  bhnrcfa. 

$  ieoe-1310.  Role  df  the  drU  law  upon  the  «utdect  atated. 

j  1811,   No  relief  from  forfeitures  of,  at  law. 

S  1812.   Courti  of  equity  grant  relief,  in  such  ose«,  in  diicretion. 

g  1818.   Intereat  dniing  the  period  of  delay  ia  treated  aa  compenaatiDD. 

S  1814   Belief  granted  in  all  caaea  of  penalty,  if  compenaaUon  can  be  made. 

S  1815.  Thi*  extends  to  fbrtbitnret  and  oonditioDa,  precedeot  aad  aubaeqnent. 

{  1816.   Thia  ia  done  to  prevent  injuatice. 

{  1316  a.  Eqnltj  will  give  obligee  intereat  beyond  penalty. 

{  1317.   The  aame  mlea  obt^ed  in  the  dril  law. 

{  1818.  liquidated  damagea  enforced  in  eqni^. 

I  181S.   Equity  will  never  aid  in  enfi>rclng  penaltiea. 

S  1830, 1821.  Atwaya  relierea  agunat  penaltiea,  but  not  alwaya  against  tbrfeltnrea. 

S  1833.  Probable  explanation  of  the  diatinction. 

S 182B.  EngUah  court*  hold  fbrfeitore*  not  relieTaMe  generally. 

£  1321.   Equity  will  not  interfere,  nnleu  compensatiou  can  be  made. 

■  Angus  V.  Angus,  1  West.  23 ;  artU,  §  1296. 

*  FroToat,  Ac.  of  Edinburgh  e.  Aaber,  Ambler,  236;  Attoniey  General  v. 
LeiuDe,  2  Swanst.  182 ;  Emery  r.  Hill,  1  Rnaaell,  112 ;  Minet  t>.  Yntliamy,  id. 
IIS,  note;  ante,  S  1184  to  1186. 
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§  1S26.  Wm  not  reUere  from  fiirftitnie,  of  oorpontitMi  abaiei,  for  non-paTment  at 
mbscrlptlon. 

S  1326  a.  A  waiver  fyi  one  purpose  ii  a  wurer  for  all  porpoies. 

S1826.   WIU  not  reUero  from  ■WDtorjfbrfeitnrei. 

S  1SS6  a.  Bat  will  relieTe  from  ftrfiutnrH  of  etUte  apon  conditjon  to  nuintuti  tfae 
grantee.] 

§  ISOl.  Hating  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  principal  heads  of 
truBta,  which  are  c<^izable  in  equity,  we  shall  now  prooeed  to 
another  important  branch  of  equity  jurisdictioD,  to  wit,  that  whicli 
ifi  ezercised  in  cases  of  Penalties  and  Fobfettubes,  for  breaches  of 
conditions  and  covenants.  Originally,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  there 
was  no  remedy  at  la^f ;  but  the  only  relief  which  could  be  obtained 
was  exclusively  sought  in  courts  of  equity.  Now,  indeed,  by  the 
operation  of  statutes  made  for  the  purpose,  relief  may  be  obtained 
at  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases ; 
although  some  cases,  not  within  the  purview  of  these  statutes,  are 
still  cognizable  in  equity  also.  The  original  jurisdiction,  however 
in  equity,  still  remains,  notwithstanding  the  concurrent  remedy  at 
law ; '  and,  therefore,  it  properly  folia  under  the  present  head. 

§  1302.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  effect 
of  conditions  at  the  common  law,  as  it  may  help  us  more  distinctly 
to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  equity  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  conditions.  At  law  (and  in  general  the  same  is  equally  true  in 
equity),  if  a  man  undertake  to  do  a  thing,  either  by  way  of  cou- 
traot  or  by  way  of  condition,  and  it  is  practicable  to  do  the  thing, 
he  is  bound  to  perform  it,  or  he  must  suffer  the  ordinary  consequen- 
ces :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  contract  he  will  be  liable 
at  law  for  damages  for  the  non-performance ;  if  it  be  a  condition, 
then  his  rights,  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition, 
will  be  gone  by  the  non-performance.  The  difficulty  which  arises 
is,  to  ascertain  what  shall  be  the  effect  in  cases  where  the  contract 
or  condition  is  impossible  to  be  performed,  or  where  it  is  against 
law,  or  where  it  is  repugnant  in  itself  or  to  the  policy  of  the  law.' 

§  130S.  In  regard  to  contracts,  if  they  stipulate  to  do  any  thing 
against  law,  or  gainst  tJie  policy  of  the  lav,  or  if  they  contain 
repugnant  and  incompatible  provisions,  they  are  treated  at  the 
common  law  as  void ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  law  will  not  tolerate 

>  See  /bOe,  g  63  a,  p.  81 ;  Seton  ».  Slade,  7  Tea.  274. 

■  See  Butler's  note  (1)  to  Go.  Litt.  S06  a,  and  I  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  i  1, 
and  notes  (a),  ib'),(,e'). 
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any  contracts,  which  defeat  itB  own  pnrpoaeB ;  and,  in  the  last  case, 
the  repugnancy  renders  it  imposaible  to  ascertaic  the  tntentioD  of 
the  parties ;  and,  until  ascertained,  it  would  be  absurd  to  under- 
take to  enforce  it.  On  the  otiier  baud,  if  the  parties  stipulate  for 
a  thing  impoasible  to  be  done,  and  known  on  both  sides  to  be  so,  it 
is  treated  as  a  void  act,  and  as  not  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  of 
any  validi^.^  Bat  if  only  one  party  knows  it  to  be  impossible,  and 
the  other  does  not,  and  is  imposed  upon,  the  latter  may  compel  the 
former  to  pay  him  danu^s  for  the  imposition.'  So,  if  the  thing 
is  physically  possible,  but  not  physically  possible  for  the  party,  still 
it  will  be  binding  upon  him,  if  fairly  made ;  for  he  should  have 
weighed  his  own  ability  and  strength  to  do  it." 

§  1304.  In  regard  to  conditions,  they  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes :  (1.)  Those  which  are  possible  at  the  time  of  their  crea- 
tion, but  afterwards  become  impossible  either  by  the  act  of  God,  or 
by  the  act  of  the  party ;  (2.)  Those  which  are  impossible  at  the 
time  of  their  creation ;  (8.)  Those  which  are  against  law,  or  public 
policy,  or  are  mala  m  te  or  mala  prohihita;  (^4.)  Those  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  grant  or  gift,  by  which  they  are  created,  or  to 
which  they  are  annexed.*  The  general  rule  of  the  common  law  in 
regard  to  conditions  is,  that,  if  they  are  impossible  at  the  time  <tf 
their  creation,  or  afterwards  become  impossible  by  the  act  of  God, 
or  of  the  law,  or  of  the  party,  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them 
(as,  for  example,  the  feoffor  of  an  estate,  or  the  obligee  of  a  bond), 
or  if  they  are  contrary  to  law,  or  if  they  are  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  the  estate  or  grant,  they  are  void.  But,  if  tiiey  are  possible  at 
the  time,  and  become  subsequentiy  impossible  by  the  act  of  the 
party,  who  is  to  perform  them,  then  he  is  treated  as  tn  delicto,  and 
the  condition  is  valid  and  obligatory  upon  him.    But  the  operation 

>  1  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  1,  di.  4,  S  1,  and  ooM  (a)  ;  id.  §  2 ;  id.  S  8.  note  (r)  ;  id. 
S  4,  note  (t)  ;  Fnllertoa  v.  Agnew,  1  S^k.  172 ;  Com.  Dig.  Cbndifion,  D.  1. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Tboroborrow  «.  Wbiteacra,  S  Ld.  Raftn.  1164.  A  conrt  of  equity  would 
r^ere  iigaiDit  &  contnct,  like  titkt  in  2  Ld.  Rafm.  1164,  and  James  c.  MoTgas, 
1  Lev.  Ill,  npoD  tbe  ground  of  fraud,  or  impoaiiion,  or  nnconaciouable  adraD- 
tage  takea  of  the  party.    Ante,  %  188,  381. 

«  lliiB  IB  the  claMtfication  by  Mr.  Butler,  is  his  learned  note  (1)  to  Co.  TJtt. 
206  a;  and  it  ia  copied  by  Mr.  Fonblanque  into  his  note  to  1  Foubl.  Eq.  B.  1, 
oh.  4,  3  1,  noto  (c)  ;  id.  §  3,  notea  (g),  (r)  ;  id.  §  4,  note*  (»),  ((),  (u).  See 
alto  Com.  Dig.  CondUion,  D.  1  to  8. 
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of  this  rule  will,  or  may,  as  we  eball  presently  see,  under  diSerent 
circumstances  of  its  application,  produce  directly  opposite  results.^ 

§  1305.  In  the  view  of  Uie  common  law,  a  condition  is  considered 
08  impossible,  only  when  it  cannot,  by  any  human  means,  take 
effect ;  as,  for  ezampl«,  that  the  obligee  shall  go  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
within  three  hours.  But  if  it  be  only  in  a  high  degree  improbable, 
and  such  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  obligee  to  effect,  it  is 
tlien  not  deemed  impossible.' 

'  Lord  Coke's  commeDtt  (Co.  Litt.  306  a)  on  this  slibject  ar«  Teiy  vtlDkbie, 
and  part  of  them  are  therefore  hare  extracted.  He  begins  bj  remuUng,  HM 
there  ue  divers  diTeraitiaB,  which  are  worthy  of  obaerration;  ftnd  thtm  he 
adds,  "First,  between  a  condition  annexed  to  a  state  in  Uuds  or  tenementa 
upon  a  feof&nent,  gilt  in  tail,  Ac,,  and  a  condition  of  an  obligation,  recogni- 
zance, or  such  like.  For,  if  a  condition  annexed  to  lands  be  possible  at  Um 
making  of  the  condiuon,  and  become  impossible  bj-  the  act  of  God,  jat  the 
state  of  the  feofiee,  &c.,  shall  not  be  avoided.  Aa,  if  a  man  maketh  a  feofiment 
in  fee  upon  condition  that  the  feoffor  shall,  within  one  year,  go  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  about  the  affairs'  of  the  feoffee,  and  presentl/  aAer  the  feoffee  dieth,  so  a* 
it  is  impossible,  by  the  act  of  God,  (bat  the  condition  should  be  performed,  yet 
the  estate  of  the  feoffee  is  become  absolute ;  for,  though  the  condition  be  lubse- 
quent  to  the  state,  yet  there  is  a  ]w«cedency  before  the  re-entry ;  namely,  the 
perfomumce  of  the  condition.  And,  if  the  land  should,  by  construction  of  law, 
be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  this  should  work  a  damage  to  tbe  feoffee,  for  that 
the  condition  is  not  performed,  which  was  made  for  his  benefit.  And  it  appear- 
eth  by  Littleton,  that  it  must  not  be  to  the  damage  of  the  feoffee ;  and  so  it  ia, 
if  the  feoffor  shall  appear  in  such  a  court  the  next  term,  and  before  the  day  the 
feoffor  dieth,  the  estate  of  the  feoffee  is  absolute.  But  if  a  man  be  bound  by 
reoognizance,  or  bound  with  condition,  that  he  shall  appear  the  next  term  in  auch 
a  court,  and  before  the  day  of  the  conusee  or  obligor  dietb,  tbe  recognizance  or 
obligation  is  saved ;  and  the  reason  of  the  diveniity  is,  because  the  state  of  tbe 
land  is  executed  and  settled  in  the  fboffee,  and  cannot  be  redeemed  back  again 
but  by  matter  subsequent ;  namely,  the  performance  of  the  condition.  But  the 
bond  or  recognizance  is  a  thing  in  action,  an  executory,  whereof  no  advantage 
can  be  taken,  until  there  be  a  default  in  the  obligor ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  caaea 
where  a  condition  of  a  bond,  recognizance,  &c.,  is  possible  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  condition,  and,  before  tbe  same  can  be  perfbnned,  the  condition 
becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  or  of  the  obligee,  &c.,  there 
the  obligation,  &c.,  is  saved.  But,  if  the  condition  of  a  bond,  &c.,  be  impossible 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  tbe  condition,  the  obligation,  &c.,  is  single.  And 
so  it  is  in  case  of  a  feoffment  in  fee  with  a  condition  subsequent,  that  is  impossi- 
ble, the  state  of  the  feoffee  is  absolute  i  but,  if  the  condition  precedent  be  impoa- 
sible,  no  state  or  interest  shall  grow  therenpon,"  See  also  Butler's  note  to  Co. 
Litt.  206  6,  207  a;  pou,  §  1307. 

■  Co.  Litt.  206  a,  and  Mr.  Butler's  note  (1)  ;  Com.  IKg.  Condaion.  D.  2. 
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§  1306.  GonditioDB  of  all  these  TariouB  kiude  will  have  a  very 
different  operation,  where  they  are  conditions  precedent,  from  what 
they  will  have  where  they  are  conditions  subsequent.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  an  estate  is  granted  upon  a  condition  subsequent,  that 
is  to  say,  to  be  performed  after  the  estate  is  vested,  and  the  condi- 
tion is  void  for  any  of  the  causes  above  stated,  there,  the  estate 
becomes  absolute.'  But  if  the  condition  is  precedent,  or  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  estate  vests,  there,  the  condition  being  void,  the 
estate,  which  depends  thereon,  is  void  also,  and  the  grantee  shall 
take  nothing  by  the  grant ;  for  he  hath  no  estate,  until  the  condi- 
tion is  performed.'  Thus,  if  a  feoffincnt  is  made  to  a  man  in  fee- 
simple,  on  condition,  that,  unless  he  goes  from  England  to  Rome 
in  twenty-four  hours,  or  unless  he  marries  A.  before  such  a  day, 
and  she  dies  before  that  day,  or  marries  the  feoffor,  or  unless  he 
kills  another,  or  in-case  he  alienes  in  fee,  and  then,  and  in  every 
such  case,  the  .estate  shall  be  void,  and  determine;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  condition  is  void,  or  impossible,  and  being  a  condition 
subsequent,  the  estate  is  absolute  in  the  feoffee.^  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  grant  be  made  to  a  man,  that,  if  he  kills  anotlier,,or 
if  he  goes  &om  England  to  Rome  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  if 
he  marries  A.  before  such  a  day,  and  before  that  day  she  dies,  or 
if  he  does  not  aliene  an  estate  before  such  a  day,  and  he  has  already 
aliened  it,  then,  and  in  that  event,  he  shall  have  an  estate  in  fee ; 
in  all  these  cases,  the  condition  being  void,  or  impossible,  and  being 
a  condition  precedent,  no  estate  ever  vests  in  the  grantee.* 

§  1S07-  On  the  other  band,  if  a  bond  or  other  obligation  be  upon 
a  condition  which  is  impossible,  illegal,  or  repugnant  at  tlie  time 
when  it  is  made,  the  bond  is  single,  and  the  obligor  is  bound  to 
pay  it.  But,  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  when  it  is 
made,  and  afterwards  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  Qod,  or  of 
the  law,  or  of  the  obligee,  there,  the  bond  is  saved,  and  the  obligor 
is  not  bound  to  pay  it."    So,  if  the  condition  is  in  the  disjunctive, 

'  2  Bkck.  Comni.  166,  lft7 ;  Com.  Dig.  CondUitm,  D.  1  to  4 ;  Co.  Lin.  206 
a;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1.  ch.  4,  g  1,  note  (f). 

*  Ibid. ;  Gai7  r.  Bertie,  2  Vera.  389,  340. 

'  2  BUck.  Coram.  167 ;  Co.  Litt.  206  a.  *  Ibid. 

'  Com,  Dig.  Condition,  I ;  Thornboirow  c,  WbiteftCre,  2  Ld.  Rxyia.  1164;  1 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  1,  note  (6)  ;  Gradou  r.  Uicki,  2  Atk.  16 ;  Jones  e. 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  1  Bro.  Ch.  628 ;  Co.  Litt.  206  (a)  ;  anU,  §  1304 ;  1  RoU.  Abridg. 
4aO,  pi.  10;  Abbott  on  Shipp.  Ft.  S,  cb.  11,  g  8.  Although  the  general  role 
seems  to  be,  u  Btat«d  in  the  text,  that,  wheie  the  condition,  &ltbough  possible, 
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aod  gives  liberty  to  do  one  thing  or  another,  at  the  election  of  the 
obligor ;  and  both  are  poseible  at  the  time,  but  one  part,  aftervardB, 
b;  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  obligee,  becomes  impossible,  the  obli- 
gation is  saved.^  But  if  one  part  only  waa  possible  at  the  time, 
then  the  other  part,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  performed.' 

[*  §  1307  a.  And  irhere  a  devise  was  made  to  the  vicar  of  a  cer- 
tain parish  upon  condition  to  read  prayers,  in  tiie  ohurdi,  at  the 
hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  upon  every  Wednesday  for  ever; 
find  that  every  vicar  who  did  not  observe  the  condition  shonld 
take  no  advantage  from  the  will;  it  was  held  that  the  neglect 
upon  whioh  the  devise  would  go  over  must  be  a  wilful  neglect, 
and  that  a  vicar  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  get  a  congregation 
bother  at  the  church  to  hear  prayers,  and  coald  not,  was  not 
bound  to  tender  himself  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  churdi, 
to  perform  the  duty,  in  order  to  save  the  benefits  of  tiie  devise.' 
A  settlement  upon  'condition  that  those  to  be  benefited  shall  take 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  donor  is  well  enough ;  bat  the  court 
refused  to  sanction  a  condition  that  no  person  professing  tiie  Boman 
Catholic  rel^on  should  take  any  benefit  under  the  settlement.*] 

becomes  afterwards  impoBsible  to  be  performed,  the  obligation  la  tared ;  yet  itii 
not  to  be  taken  as  univeraally  tme,  mtber  at  law  or  in  equit]',  that,  where  a  a>r- 
enant  or  coDtract  is  to  be  peribimed  by  a  part;  (not  secured  or  soo^t  to  be  es- 
forcedbf  apenal^),  and  ha  is  aAerwarda  prevented  from  performing  itb^tke 
act  of  God,  or  bj  beTJtable  casualty,  that  he  is  thereby  exoDerat«d  from  Ac 
covenant  or  contract,  and  not  liable  in  damages  for  the  non- performance.  Hm 
contrary  is  certainly  true  in  a  variety  of  cues.  But  it  is  not  easy,  if  indeed  it 
be  practicable,  to  reconcile  till  the  aathorides,  or  to  say  exactly  in  wbat  cases 
the  performance  is  excused  or  not.  Anit,  g  101  to  104.  See  Abbott  on  Ship- 
ping, Ft.  8,  ch.  1,  §14  to  16  (6);  id.  ch.  2,  §3^  id.  Ft.  3,  ch.7,  gl7,  19;  Bh- 
ker  e.  Hodgson,  3  Maule  &  Selw.  267 ;  Edwin  v.  East  India  Company,  2  Vem. 
210,  212;  Blight  r.  Page,  3  Bos.  &  FuU.  295,  note;  Sjoerds  t>.  Lusoombe,  16 
East,  201 ;  Shubrick  t>.  Svlmond,  3  Burr.  1637 ;  Paradine  V.  Jane,  Aleyn,  27; 
Brecknock  Canal  Company  t>.  Pritchard,  6  T.  R.  750;  Atkiiuini  v.  Ritchie,  10  ' 
East,  630;  Bullock  e.  Dommitt,  6 T.  R.  660;  Madeirose.  Hlll.SBing.  231,  m 
Many  of  the  cases,  on  both  sidea,  are  collected  in  Story  on  Baihn.  |  2fi,  35,  S6, 
and  in  FUtt  on  Covenants,  PI.  6,  ch.  2,  p.  682  to  684;  and  Ghitty  on  ContracU, 
by  Perking,  p.  667,  669  (Am.  edit.  1839). 

<  Com.  Dig.  Condition,  D.  1 ;  Laughter's  case,  6  Co.  31 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1, 
ch.  4,  §  3,  and  note  (g).  •  lUd. 

■  [*  Conington'g  Will,  tn  r«,  6  Jur.  v,  S.  992.  One  might  be  allowed  to  qnw 
tion  here,  how  fiir  the  testator's  pnipose  depended  upon  the  presence  of  a  coa- 
gregation.  He  might  have  supposed  prayers  not  altogether  idle,  in  the  absenet 
of  bearers ;  and  shall  his  pnrpose  be  finistraled  f 

•  Williams,  m  re,  6  Jar.  N.  a.  1064.] 
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§  1308.  The  Bomsn  law,  if  it  does  Dot  entirely  coincide  with 
tliQ  common  law  on  the  subject  of  conditioDB,  is,  in  many  reapecta, 
founded  on  Bimilar  considerations.  If  an  impoBaible  condition 
was  annexed  to  a  stipulation,  the  stipulation  was,  bj  that  law, 
Toid.  "  Si  impoBsibills  conditio  obligstionibus  a(^iciatur,  nihil  valet 
stipulatio.^  Item ;  quod  leges  heri  prohibent,  si  perpetuam  causam 
(prohibltionis)  servaturum  est,  cessat  obligatio."^  That  rule,  of 
course,  applied  to  the  case  where  the  condition  constituted  a  part 
of  the  stipulation.  **  Imposaibilium  nulla  obligaUo  est."  ^  Fothier 
states  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  in  the  following  manner.  The 
condition  of  a  thing  impossible,  unlawful,  or  contrary  to  good 
morals,  under  which  one  promises  any  thing,  renders  the  act  ab- 
solutely void,  when  it  lies  in  feasance  (in  faeienda)  and  no  obli- 
gation Bfmngs  from  it>  As,  if  I  have  promised  you  a  sum  of 
money  upon  condition  that  you  make  a  triangle  without  angles,  or 
that  you  shall  go  naked  through  the  streets.^ 

§  1309.  Id  another  place,  a  distinction  is  taken  in  the  Roman 
Law,  approaching  nearer  to  that  in  tiie  common  law.  "  Impoa- 
sibilis  conditio,  cum  iu  faciendum  concipltur,  stipulatioiiibus  ot>- 
Stat;  aliter  atque,  si  talis  conditio  iuseratur  stipulationi,  si  in 
coelum  non  ascendent ;  nam  utilis  et  prffiseus  est,  et  pecuniam 
creditam  continet."^ 

§  1310.  A  condition  was  accounted  impossible  in  the  Roman 
taw,  when  it  consisted  of  a  thing  of  which  nature  forbids  the  ex- 
istence. "  ImpoBsibilis  antam  conditio  habetur,  cui  nature  impedi- 
meuto  est,  quominus  existat." '  But  a  stipulation,  which  was  not 
poflsible  to  be  complied  with  by  the  party  stipulating,  but  was  pos- 
sible to  another  person,  was  held  obligatory.  "  Si  ab  eo  stipulatus 
sim,  qui  e£Gcere  non  possit,  quum  alii  possibile  sit ;  jure  factam 
obligationem,  Sabinus  scribit."  ^  The  same  principles  were  still 
more  emphatically  expounded  in  other  places  in  the  Digest.  "  Non 
solum  stipolationes  impossibili  conditione  adplicatie  nullius  mo- 
menti  sunt ;  aed  etiam  cseteri  quoque  contractus  (veluti  emptioues, 

>  Intt.  B.  S,  tit  20,  §  11 ;  Fothier,  Pand.  Lib.  4fi,  tit.  1,  Jb.  40,  96. 
■  Potlner,  Pand.  Lib.  4a,  lit.  1,  n.  89;  Dig.  Lib.  46,  tit.  1, 1.  85,  §  1. 
-  »  Dig,  Lib.  50,  tit.  17. 1.  186. 

•  Fotbier,  Obiig.  n.  304.  >  Ibid. 

•  Dig.  Lib.  45,  tit.  1, 1.  7 ;  Lut.  Lib.  3,  ^.  20,  g  11 ;  Pothier,  Oblig.  n.  204 ; 
Fotbier,  Pud.  Lib.  4fi,  tit.  1,  n.  98. 

'  Itnd. ;  List.  Lib.  S,  tit.  20,  §  11. 

•  Dig.  Lib.  46,  tit.  1, 1.  137,  g  6 ;  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  46,  tit.  1,  n  89. 
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locatioQes)  impossibili  conditione  iQterpoBit&,  leqne  DuUins  mo- 
ment! sunt.  Quifi  in  ek  re,  qura  ex  duonim  pluriumve  ooasensn 
agitur,  omnium  voluntas  spectetur ;  quorum  procul  dubio,  in 
hujusmodi  actu  talis  cogitatio  est,  ut  nihil  agi  ozistiment,  apposita 
e&  conditione,  quam  sciant  esse  impossibilem." ' 

§  1811.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if 
a  condition  or  covenant  was  possible  to  be  performed,  there  was 
an  obligation  on  the  party,  at  tlie  common  law,  to  perform  it 
punctiliously.  If  he  failed  so  to  do,  it  .was  wholly  immaterial, 
whether  the  failure  was  by  accident,  or  mistake,  or  fraud,  or  nog- 
ligence.  In  either  case,  his  responsibility  dependent  upon  it  be- 
came absolute,  and  his  rights  dependent  upon  it  became  forfeited 
or  extinguished.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  bond  was  made  with  a 
penalty  of  X1,000,  upon  condition,  that,  if  .£100  were  paid  to 
the  obligee  on  or  before  a  certain  day  it  should  be  void,  if  it  was 
not  paid  at  the  day,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  except  the  fault 
of  the  obligee,  the  obligation  became  single,  and  the  obligor  was 
compellable,  at  law,  to  pay  the  whole  penalty.  So,  if  an  estate 
was  conveyed  upon  condition,  that,  if  a  certain  sum  of  money 
was  paid  to  the  grantee  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  it  should  be 
void  (which  constituted  what  we  now  call  Ji  mortgage),  if  the 
motiey  was  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  estate  became  (as  we  have 
seen),  at  law,  absolute.^  So  (as  has  already  been  stated),  if  a 
sale  was  made  of  an  estate,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  particular  day,  if 
the  money  was  not  paid  at  tlie  day,  the  right  of  the  vendee,  to 
enforce  a  performance  of  the  contract  at  law,  was  extinguished. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vendor  was  unable  or  neglected,  at  the 
day  appointed,  to  make  a  conveyance  of  the  estate,  the  sale,  aa  to 
him,  became  utterly  incapable  of  being  enforced  at  law.^ 

§  1312.  Courts  of  equity  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  such 
rigid  rules ;  but  they  are  accustomed  to  administer,  as  well  as  to 
refuse  relief,  in  many  cases  of  this  sort,  upon  principles  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  sometimes  refusing  relief,  and  following  ont  the 
strict  doctrines  of  the  common  law  os  to  the  effect  of  conditions 
and  conditional  contracts ;  and  sometimes  granting  relief  upon 
doctrines  wholly  at  variance  with  those  held  at  the  common  law. 
It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  each  distinct  dags  of 

■  Dig.  Lib.  44,  tit.  7,  I.  31 ;  Potfaier,  Pvid.  Lib.  45,  tit.  1,  a.  98. 

■  Ante,  §  1004,  1012. 

*  Anle,%771,n2,n6.777. 
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cases  separately ;  bo  that,  the  principles  which  govern  in  each,  maj 
be  more  clearly  developed. 

§  1313.  In  the  firat  place,  as  to  relief  in  cases  of  penalties  an- 
nexed to  bonds  and  other  instruments,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
secure  the  dae  folfilment  of  the  principal  obligation.^  The  origin 
of  equity  jurisdiotioa,  in  oases  of  this  sort,  is  certainly  obscure, 
and  not  easily  traced  to  any  very  exact  source.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  relief  was  first  granted  upon  the  ground  of  acddent,  or 
mistake,  or  fraud,  and  vaa  limited  to  cases  where  the  breach  of 
the  condition  was  by  the  non-payment  of  money  at  the  specified 
day.  In  such  cases,  courts  of  equity  seem  to  have  acted  upon 
the  ground,  that  by  compelling  the  obligor  to  pay  interest  during 
the  time  of  his  default,  the  obligee  would  be  placed  in  tbe  same 
sitoation,  as  if  the  principal  had  been  paid  at  tbe  proper  day.* 
They  wholly  overlooked  (as  has  been  said)  the  consideration,  that 
the  failure  of  payment  at  that  day  might  be  attended  with  mis- 
chievouB  consequences  to  the  obligee,  which  (in  a  rational  sense) 
never  could  be  cured  by  any  subsequent  payment  thereof,  with  the 
addition  of  interest.^  Upon  this  aocouut,  doubts  have  sometimes 
been  expressed  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  foundation,  on  which  the 
doctriue  of  affording  relief  in  such  cases  rests.* 

§  1314.  But  whatever  may  be  tbe  origin  of  the  doctrine,  it  has 
been  for  a  great  length  of  time  established,  and  is  now  expanded, 
so  as  to  embrace  a  variety  of  cases,  not  only  where  money  is  to  be 
paid,  but  wliere  other  things  are  to  be  done,  and  other  objects  are 
contracted  for.  In  short,  the  general  principle  now  adopted,  is, 
that,  wherever  a  penalty  is  inserted  merely  to  secure  tlie  perform- 
ance or  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object,  the  latter  is  considered  as 
tbe  principal  intent  of  tlie  instrument,  and  the  penalty  is  deemed 
only  as  accessory,  and,  therefore,  as  intended  only  to  secure  the 
due  performance  thereof  or  the  damage  really  incurred  by  the  non- 
performance.^   In  every  such  case,  the  true  test  ^  (generally  if  not 

'  Mr.  Evuia,  in  s  learned  note  to  Pothier  on  Obligations  (Vol.  2,  Number  12, 
p.  81  to  111),  bu  given  a  very  elaborate  review  of  the  doctrine  of  penal  obtigs- 
tioDS,  to  which  I  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader.  See  also  Newland 
on  Contracts,  cb.  17,  p.  S07  to  JU. 

'  Reynolds  c.  Pitt,  19  Ves.  140.  See  Gregory  e.  Wilson,  10  Eng.  Law  & 
£q.  138.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid.     See  UiU  v.  Barclay,  IS  Ves.  56, 60. 

'  SloDwno.  Walter,  IBro.Cb.  418]  iFonbt.  Eq.B.  l,ch.  3,  §  3,  note  (d); 
id.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  4,  note  (A)  ;  Skinner  v.  Dayton,  2  Johns.  Ch.  fi36 ;  Sudera  v. 
Pope,  12  Ves.  282 ;  Davis  v.  West,  12  Vei.  476.  •  Foii,  §  13:iO. 
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umversally)  by  wMch  to  ascertain  whether  relief  can  or  cannot  be 
had  in  equity  is,  to  consider  whether  compensatioa  can  be  made  or 
not.  If  it  cannot  be  made,  then  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere.^ 
If  it  can  be  made  then,  if  the  penalty  is  to  secure  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  money,  courts  of  equity  will  relieve  the  party,  upon  paying 
the  principal  and  interest.^  If  it  is  to  secure  the  performance 
of  some  collateral  act  or  undertaking,  then  courts  of  equity  will 
retain  the  bill  and  will  direct  an  issue  of  quantvim  Aamnificatta ; 
and,  when  the  amount  of  damages  is  ascertained  by  a  jury,  upon 
the  trial  of  such  au  issue,  they  will  grant  relief  upon  paymmt  of 
such  damages.' 

§  1315.  The  same  doctrine  has  been  applied  by  courts  of  equity 
to  cases  of  leases,  where  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  and  an  entry 
for  the  forfeiture,  is  stipulated  for  in  the  lease,  in  case  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  rent  at  the  regular  days  of  payment ;  for  the  right 
of  entry  is  deemed  to  be  intended  to  be  a  mere  security  for  t^e 
payment  of  the  rent.*  It  has  also  been  applied  to  cases  where  a 
specific  performance  of  contracts  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  yet 
the  party  has  not  punctually  performed  the  contraot  on  his  own 
part,  but  has  been  in  default.'  And,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  admit- 
ting of  compensation,  there  is  rarely  any  distinction  allowed  in 
courts  of  equity  between  conditions  precedent  and  conditions  sub* 

■  See  Csrden  t>.  Butler,  1  Hayes  &  Jones,  112 ;  French  p.  Mac»le,  2  Dni.  & 
War.  269. 

*  Ibid.;  8  FonU  £q.  B.  S,  cb.  1,  g  1,  and  notes  (a),  (6);  Elliott  e.  Tunier, 
13  Simons,  477.  Se«  Bowen  v.  Bowen,  20  Conn.  136;  Deforest  e.  Bates,  1 
£dw.  Cb.  89. 

■  Aitley  D.  Weldon,  2  Bos.  &  Poll.  946,  360 ;  Hardy  e.  Mutin,  1  Cox,  26 ; 
Skinner  o.  Dayton,  2  Johns.  Cb.  584,  685 ;  Ben«on  t>.  Gibson,  3  Atk.  395 ;  Er- 
rington  V.  Aynesley,  2  Bro.  Ch.  843 ;  Com,  Dig.  Chancery,  4  D.  2. 

*  In  Hill  D.  Barclay  (18  Yes.  56),  Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  the  relief  givsn  in 
cases  of  non-payment  of  rent,  said :  "  Itvas  npon  a  principle  long  acknowledged 
in  this  court,  but  utterly  without  foundation."  Why  without  foundation  F  It 
proceeds  upon  the  intelligible  principle,  that  the  right  of  re-entiy  is  intended  as 
a  mere  aecurity.  If  it  is  atf  intended,  there  is  the  same  ground  for  relief,  aa  in 
case  of  a  forfeiture  by  non-payment  of  the  money,  due  upon  the  mortgage,  at  the 
day  appointed.  Nobody  doubts  the  justice  and  conscientiousness  of  interfering 
in  the  latter  case.  Why  is  it  not  equally  proper  in  the  formerP  SeeGr^oiyo. 
Wilson,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  138. 

>  ^n<«,  §771  toT78;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  6,g4,  note  (A);  Davisp.Weat, 
12  Vea.  475 ;  Sanders  e.  Pope,  12  Yes.  282 ;  Peachy  e.  The  Dnke  of  Somerset, 
1  Str.  453 ;  Wadman  v.  Colcraft,  10  Yes.  67,  70 ;  HiU  e.  Barclay,  18  Ves.  68, 
59;  8.  c.  16  Yea.  403,  405. 
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aequeat ;  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  that,  although  the  distinctiOD 
between  conditions  precedent  and  conditions  subsequent  is  known 
and  often  mentioned  in  courts  of  equity,  yet  the  prevailing,  though 
not  the  universal,  distinction  as  to  condition  there  is  between 
cases  where  compensation  can  be  made  and  cases  where  it  canuot 
be  made,  without  any  regard  to  the  fact,  whether  they  are  condi- 
tions precedent  or  conditions  subsequent' 

§  1316.  The  true  foundation  of  the  relief  in  equity  in  all  these    ' 
oases  ia,  that,  aa  the  penalty  is  designed  as  a  mere  security,  if  the 
party  obtains  his  money,  or  his  damages,  he  gets  all  that  he  ex-    \ 

'  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  i,  g  1,  note  (e)  ;  id.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  4,  note  (A)  ;  id. 
ch.  6,  §  5,  &ad  note  (t) ;  BerHe  c.  Filklud,  2  T%rD.  8S9,  344;  8.  c.  1  Salk. 
479 ;  Popham  v.  Btmpfield,  1  Vera.  83,  and  Mr.  Raithby'B  note  (1)  ;  HaTward 
e.  AngeU,  1  Veni.  239;  GrimstoD  v.  Bruce,  1  Salk.  156i  Taylor  c.  Fopham,  I 
Bra.  Ch.  168;  HoUiDrake  v.  Lifter,  1  Rum.  £08;  Rose  v.  Rose,  Ambl.  332; 
Wyllie  V.  Wilkei,  Doog.  S23;  Woodman  tr.  Blake,  2  Vera.  221;  Cagev.  Buo- 
•ell,  2  Vent.  962 ;  Wallii  v.  Crimea,  1  Ch.  Cu.  69.  There  ii  lome  divereitr  in 
the  caMS  upon  the  lubject  of  conditions  precedent  and  conditions  sabseqaent,  aa 
acted  npon  in  cbanceiy.  Tbas,  for  example,  it  was  said  in  Popbam  o.  BampReld 
(1  Vera.  83),  that  there  was  a  difibrence  between  conditions  precedent  and  con- 
ditions lubseqoeut:  "For  precedent  conditions  moit  bo  literally  perforaied;  and 
this  coort  (a  court  of  equity)  will  never  vest  an  estate  where,  by  reason  of  a  con- 
dition precedent,  it  will  not  vest  at  taw.  Bntof  conditions  subsequent,  which  are 
to  divest  an  estate,  it  is  otherwise.  Yet,  of  conditions  subaeqaent,  there  is  this 
difference  to  be  observed;  for,  against  all  condrtions  subsequent,  this  court  (of 
equity)  cannot,  nor  ought,  to  relieve.  When  the  court  can,  in  any  case,  com- 
pensate the  party  in  damages,  for  the  non-precise  perforaiance  of  the  condition, 
there  it  is  just  and  equitable  to  reliave.  In  the  case  of  Hayward  o.  Angell  (1 
Tern.  223),  the  Lord-Keeper  said ;  "  In  all  cases,  where  the  matter  lies  in  com- 
pensatioo,  be  the  condition  precedent  or  subsequent,  he  thought  there  ougfat  to 
be  relief."  In  Gary  r.  Bertie  (2  Vera.  339),  Lord  Holt.  aMisting  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  said:  "In  cases  of  conditions  subsequent,  thatareto  defeat  an  estate, 
these  are  not  favored  in  law;  and,  if  tbe  condition  becomes  impossible  byUieact 
of  God,  the  estate  shall  not  be  defeated  or  forfeited.  And  aconrt  of  equity  may 
relieve  to  prevent  tbe  divesting  of  an  estate ;  but  cannot  relieve  to  give  an  es- 
tate that  never  vested."  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  same  case,  sud :  "  Aa  the 
condition  was  tbe  performance  of  a  collateral  act,  and  did  not  lie  in  oompensatioa, 
be  did  not  see  any  thing  that  oould  be  a  just  ground  for  relief  in  a  court  of  equi- 
ty." Id.  p.  344;  e.  o.  1  SaU.  231.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  in  some  cbms 
of  forfeiture  for  breach  of  covenant,  courts  of  equity  will  not  grant  relief  upon 
the  principle  that  compensation  can  be  made.  In  Wallace  v.  Crimes  (1  Ch.  Caa, 
90),  tike  Lord-Keeper  decided,  that,  wherever  a  condition  precedent  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  penalty,  eqnity  ought  to  relieve.  See  also  Bland  v.  Middleton,  2  Ch. 
Cm.  1. 
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pected,  and  ftll  that,  in  jostice,  he  is  entitled  to.^  And,  notwith- 
standing the  objections,  which  have  been  Bometimes  ui^ed  against 
it,  this  seems  a  sufficient  fonndation  for  the  jurisdiction.  In  rea- 
son, in  conscience,  in  natural  eqoitj,  there  is  no  ground  to  say, 
because  a  man  has  stipulated  for  a  pen'alty,  in  case  of  his  omission 
to  do  a  particular  act  (the  real  object  of  the  parties  being  the 
performance  of  the  act),  tiiat,  if  he  omits  to  do  the  act,  he  shfill 
suffer  an  enormous  loss,  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  injury  to 
the  other  party.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  his  own  folly  to  have 
made  such  a  stipulation,  it  may  equally  well  be  said,  that  the  folly 
of  one  man  cannot  authorize  gross  oppression  on  the  other  side. 
And  law,  as  a  science,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name,  if  it  did 
not  to  some  extent  provide  the  means  of  preventing  the  mischiefs 
of  improvidence,  rashness,  bliud  confidence,  and  credulity  on  one 
side :  and  of  skill,  avarice,  cunning,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the 
principles  of  morals  and  conscieoce,  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  interfere  upon  mixed  grounds 
of  this  sort.  There  is  no  more  intrinsic  sanctity  in  stipulations  by 
contract,  than  in  other  solemn  acta  of  parties,  which  are  constantly 
interfered  with  by  courts  of  equity  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
public  policy,  or  the  pure  principles  of  natural  justice.  Where  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  is  designed  merely  as  a  security  to  enforce  the 
principal  obligation,  it  is  as  much  against  conscience  to  allow  any 
party  to  pervert  it  to  a  different  and  oppressive  purpose,  as  it 
would  be  to  allow  him  to  substitute  another  for  the  principal  obli* 
gation.  The  whole  system  of  equity  jurisprudence  proceeds  upon 
the  ground,  that  a  party  having  a  legal  right,  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  injustice,  or  fraud,  or 
oppression,  or  harsh  and  vindictive  injury.' 

'  Skinner  ».  Dayton,  S  Johna.  Cb.  dSfi;  Peachy  e.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  1 
Str.  447.  463 ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  4,  note  (A). 

'  See  NewUnd  on  Contrkcti.  ch.  17,  p.  307  to  311.  Lord  Eldon  hu  Uken 
nncommon  pain^  to  express  hia  disaatUf&ction  yfith  the  principle  of  allowing  re- 
lief in  equity  against  penalties  and  farfehureg,  and  also  of  the  dispensatioii  with 
a  pnoctilious  performance  of  contracts  by  courts  of  equity.  In  Hills.  Bardaj, 
18  Tea.  69,  60,  he  nsed  the  following  langnage ;  "  The  original  ca«ea  npon  this 
subject  are  of  different  sorts.  The  conrt  has  very  long  held,  in  a  great  variety 
of  classes  of  cases,  that,  in  the  instance  of  a  covenant  to  pay  a  stun  of  money,  the 
court  so  cleaily  sees,  or  rather  fancies,  the  amount  of  damage,  arising  from  non- 
payment at  the  time  stipulated,  that  it  takes  upon  itaelf  to  act,  aa  if  it  was  oertain, 
that,  giving  the  money  five  years  afterwards  with  interest,  it  gives  a  complete 
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§  1316(1.  The  same  priDciple  of  general  justice  is  applied  in 
favor  of  the  party  entitled  to  the  secarity  of  the  penaltj^,  wher- 
ever the  other  part;  has  unreasonabl;  deprived  him  of  his  right 
to  enforce  it,  until  it  is  no  longer  adequate  to  secure  his  rights. 
Hence  it  is,  that  courts  of  equity  vill  decree  the  obligee  of  a  bond 
interest  beyond  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  where,  by  unfounded  and 
protracted  litigation,  the  obligor  has  prevented  the  obligee  from 

compentfttioa.  Th»t  doctrine  lui  been  recogoiied,  without  an;  doubt,  apon 
leaaes,  with  reTereoee  to  non-ptjiDent  of  rent ;  upon  condition*  precedent,  as  to 
acts  to  be  done ;  pajmeDt  of  money  in  cases  of  speufic  performance,  and  various 
other  instance!.  But  the  court  has  certainly  affected  to  justify  that  n'ght,  which 
it  has  aaanmed,  to  set  aside  the  legal  contracts  of  men,  dispensing  with  the  actual 
specific  performance,  upon  the  notion  that  it  places  them,  as  near  aa  can  be,  in 
the  same  situation,  as  if  the  contract  bad  been  with  the  utmost  precision  speci- 
fically performed.  Yet  tbe  resnh  of  experience  is,  that,  where  a  man,  having 
contracted  to  sell  his  estate,  is  placed  in  this  situation,  Ibat  he  cannot  know 
whether  he  is  to  receive  the  price,  when  it  ought  to  be  paid,  the  very  circum- 
stance that  tbe  condition  ig  not  performed  at  the  time  stipulated  may  prove  bis 
ruin,  notwithstanding  all  the  court  can  offer  as  compensation."  See  also  s.  C.  16 
Tes.  403,  40fi.  The  whole  argument  of  Lord  Eldon  is,  that  courts  of  equity  de- 
cree what  they  presume  is  a  compensation,  but  what,  in  a  given  case,  may  be  no 
just  compensation.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  no  objection  to  any  interfer- 
ence in  all  cases,  where  a  complete  and  adequate  compensation  can  be  given ; 
but  only  to  an  interference,  where  the  facts  establish  that  there  cannot  be  such  a 
complete  and  adequate  compensation.  And  this  is  the  very  exception,  which, 
theorelicBlly,  at  least,  courts  of  equity  adopt.  In  tbe  next  place,  it  is  supposed 
by  Lord  Eldon  (Reynolds  v.  Ktt,  19  Ves.  140),  that  interest  for  the  delay  of 
payment  of  money  is  not,  or  may  not,  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  omis- 
sion to  pay  at  the  time  appointed.  That  objection  equally  applies  to  the  allow- 
ance of  interest  at  taw,  as  a  compensation.  It  may,  in  a  given  case,  be  inadequate 
to  the  particular  loss  sustained  by  the  creditor.  Yet  it  is  uniformly  acted  upon, 
wilboat  hesitation ;  and  the  creditor  will  not  be  permitted  to  recover  a  greater 
compensation.  The  reason  is,  that  interest  is  a  certain  and  general  rule  adapted 
to  ordinary  circumstances.  And  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  go  into  a  particular 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  loss 
or  injury.  Tbe  general  rule  of  interest  is  adopted,  because  it  meets  the  ordinary 
grievance,  and  compensates  for  it.  All  general  rulea  must  work  occasional  mis- 
chiefs. Besides,  there  would  be  injustice  in  compelling  a  debtor  to  pay  losses  of 
a  collateral  nature,  not  embraced  in,  or  connected  with  his  own  contract,  over 
which  be  could  have  no  control,  and  which  might  be  impotable  to  the  rashneu,  or 
improvidence,  or  want  of  skill,  of  his  creditor.  No  system  of  laws  could  provide 
for  all  tbe  remote  consequences  of  the  non-performance  of  any  act.  Human  jus- 
tice must  stop,  as  it  ought,  at  the  direct,  and  immediate,  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  acta  and  omissions,  and  not  aim  beyond  a  reasonable  indemnification 
for  them.  At  least,  the  common  law  of  England,  eqDaUywithequity,has  adopted 
this  as  the  basis  of  its  usual  remedial  justice. 
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proBecuting  his  claim  at  law  for  a  leugth  of  time,  wfaidi  has  de- 
prived the  latter  of  his  legal  rights,  wheii  they  might  otherwise 
have  beea  made  available  at  law.  In  sach  cases  courts  of  eqnity 
do  no  more  than  supplj  and  administer,  within  their  own  juris- 
diction,  a  substitate  for  the  original  legal  rights  of  the  obligee,  of 
which  lie  has  been  unjuBtiSably  deprived  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
obligov.'  So,  if  a  mortgagor  has  given  a  traud  with  a  penalty,  as 
well  as  a  mortg^e  for  the  security  of  a  debt,  although  the  cred- 
itor suing  on  the  bond  can  recover  oo'  more  than  the  penalty,  even 
when  the  interest  due  thereon  exceeds  it ;  yet,  if  he  sues  on  the 
mortgage,  courts  of  equity  will  decree  him  all  the  interest  due 
apon  the  debt,  although  it  exceeds  the  peualty ;  for  the  bond  is 
but  a  collateral  security.'  And,  in  such  a  case,  it  will  not  make 
any  difference,  that  the  mortgage  is  given  by  a  surety.^ 

§  1317.  It  is  Dot  improbable  that  courts  of  equity  adopted  this 
doctrine  of  relief,  in  cases  of  penalties  and  forfeitures,  from  the 
Roman  law,  where  it  is  found  regularly  unfolded,  and  sustained 
upon  the  clear  principles  of  natural  justice.  The  Roman  law  took 
notice,  not  only  of  conditions,  strictly  so  called,  but  also  of  clanaes 
of  nullity  and  penal  clauses.  The  former  were  those,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  a  covenant  should  be  null  or  void  in  a  certain 
event ;  the  latter  were  those  where  a  penalty  was  added  to  a  con- 
tract for  non-performance  of  that  which  was  stipulated.*  The 
general  doctrine  of  diat  law  was,  that  clauses  of  nullity  and  penal 
clauses  were  not  to  be  executed  according  to  tlie  rigor  of  tlieir 
terms.  And,  therefore,  covenants  were  not  of  course  dissolved, 
nor  forfeitures  or  penalties  positively  incurred,  if  there  was  not  a 
punctilious  performance  at  the  very  time  Qxed  by  tjie  contract. 
Bat  the  matter  might  be  required  to  bo  snbmitted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  to  decide  upon  it,accordiug  to 
all  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
clauses.'    Indeed,  penalties  were  in  that  law  treated  altogether,  as 

'  The  East  Indi»  Company  p.  Campion,  U  Bligh,  159,  187,  188.  See  alao 
Fultenej  t.  Warren,  6  Vea.  92;  Grant  c.  Grant,  3  Rasa.  £98;  s.  c.  3  Sim. 
S40 ;  DutbI  t).  Terrej,  Shower,  Pari.  Caa.  15 ;  Hale  v.  Thomta,  1  Yem.  949, 
350;  Peere  v.  Baldirin,  2  Eq.  Abridg.  611 ;  pott.  §  1522. 

•  Clark  e.  Lord  Abingdon,  17  Ve«.  106. 
»  Ibid. 

•  1  Domat,  B,  I,  tit.  1,  §  4,  art.  18,  p.  60,  61. 

•  Domat,  B.  1,  tit.  1,  §  4,  art.  19,  p.  61;  Dig.  Lib.  45,  tit.  1,1. 136,  S  2;  id. 
1.  122;  Pothier,  Oblig.  n.  345,  349,  350. 
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in  reason  and  juetice  they  ought  to  be,  aa  a  mere  secnrity  for  tlie 
performance  of  the  principal  obligation.^ 

§  1818.  Bat  ve  are  oarefuU;  to  distingaish  between  oases  of 
penfttties  atrietly  bo  called,  and  cases  of  liquidated  damages.  The 
latter  properly  occur,  when  the  parties  have  agreod  tiiat,  ia  case 
one  party  shall  do  a  stipulated  act,  or  omit  to  do  it,  the  other  party 
shall  receive  a  certain  sum,  as  the  just,  appropriate,  and  oonven* 
tional  amount  of  the  damages  sustained  by  snch  act  or  omission. 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  courts  of  eqnity  will  not  interfere  to  grant 
relief;  but  will  deem  the  parties  entitled  to  fix  their  own  measure 
of  damages;'  provided  always  that  the  damages  do  not  assume 
the  character  of  gross  extrafagsnce,  or  of  wanton  aud  unreason- 
able disproportion  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  injury.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  courts  of  equity  will  not  suffer  their  jurisdiction 
to  be  evaded  merely  by  the  fact,  tliat  the  parties  have  called  a  sum 
damages,  which  is,  in  fact  and  in  intent,  a  penalty ; '  or  because 
they  have  designedly  used  language  and  inserted  provisions,  which 
are  in  their  nature  penal,  and  yet  liave  endeavored  to  cover  up 
their  objects  under  other  disguises.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
cases  of  this  sort  is  to  ascertain  when  the  sum  stated  is  in  iact  de- 
signed to  be  nomine  peentE,  and,  when  it  is  properly  designed  as 
liquidated  damages.* 

§  1319.  In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  cases  of  forfeitures.  It  is 
a  universal  rule  in  equity,  never  to  enforce  eidier  a  penalty  or  a 
forfeiture.'  Therefore,  courts  of  equity  will  never  ud  in  the  divest- 
ing of  an  estate,  for  a  breach  of  a  covenant,  on  a  condition  subse- 

■  Potbier,  Oblig.  n.  311,  342,  845. 
»  Skinner  v.  White,  17  Johns.  369. 

*  See,  u  to  liquidated  damagea  and  penalties,  Beal  f.  Hajes.  5  Bandf.  640; 
id.  192;  Carpenter  D.  Lockbart,  1  Carter,  460;  WeBterman  e.  Means,  12  Penn. 
St  97 ;  Van  Biiren  o.  Digges,  11  How.  461 ;  Munday  v.  Catver,  18  Barb.  338 ; 
Hosmer  d.  Tme,  19  Barb.  106;  Williams  v.  Gruen,  14  Ark.  bib. 

*  Loire  t>.  Peers,  4  Burr.  23,  25;  Aitle;  e.  Weldon,  2  Bos.  &  Pull.  346; 
Skinner  v.  Dajton,  2  Johns.  Cb.  535 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb.  8,  §  2,  note  (<I). 
Huj  of  the  cases  are  collected  in  Mr.  Svans's  note  to  Fothier  on  Obligations 
(Vol.  2,  No.  12,  p.  85  to  98).  See  alao  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  Pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §  3,  p.  477,  478 ;  Eden  on  Lijanct  ch.  2,  p.  21,  and  note  (e)  ;  Shiel  d.  McNett, 
9  Paige,  101. 

*  Livingston  n.  Tompkini,  4  Johns.  Ch.  431 ;  Popham  v.  Bampfield,  1  Vem. 
83;  Carey  c.  Bertie,  2  Tem.  339 ;  ante,  S  1315,  note  (4);  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  t, 
ch.  6,  S  5 ;  Honburg  v.  Baker,  1  Peters,  232,  236. 
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quent ;  •  although  they  will  often  interfere  to  prevent  the  divesting 
of  an  estate,  for  a  breach  of  covenant  or  condition.' 

§  1320.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  disUuction  taken,  in  equity, 
between  penalties  and  forfeitures.  In  the  former,  relief  is  always 
given,  if  compensation  can  be  made ;  for  it  is  deemed  a  mere  se- 
curity.' In  the  latter,  although  compensation  can  be  made,  relief 
is  not  always  given.  It  is  true,  that  the  rule  has  been  often  laid 
down,  and  was  formerly  so  held,  that,  in  all  cases  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures  (at  least  upon  a  condition  subsequent),  courts  of  equity 
would  relieve  against  the  breach  of  the  condition  and  the  for^ 
feiture,  if  compensation  could  be  made,  even  although  the  act  or 
omission  was  voluntary.*  The  same  doctrine  was  formerly  ap- 
plied in  many  cases  of  conditions  precedent,  where  the  parties 
could  be  put  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  been  stricUy 
performed.' 

§  1321.  But  the  doctrine  at  present  maintained  seems  far  more 
narrow.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  tliat,  where  the  condition  or  ibi^ 
feiture  is  merely  a  security  for  the  non-payment  of  money  (audi 
as  a  right  of  re-entry  upon  non-payment  of  rent),  there  it  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  security,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  is 
accordingly  relievable."  But,  if  the  forfeiture  arises  from  the 
breach  of  any  other  covenants  of  a  collateral  nature ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  covenant  to  repair ;  there,  althoogh  compensation 
might  be  ascertained  and  made  upon  an  issue  quantum  daittnifieor 
fyu,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  courts  of  equity  ought  not  to  relieve, 
bat  should  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at  law.^ 

'  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  "  Ante,  §  1814. 

*  Jnte,  %  1315,  note  (4) ;  Popbun  c.  Buapfield,  1  Tern.  S3 ;  HftTWd  •■ 
Angell,  1  Vera.  223;  Nortbcote  v.  Dake,  Ambler,  513;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  I.du 
6,  g  1,  uid  note  (_g) ;  Sanders  r.  Pope,  12  Tbb.  289 ;  Cage  e.  Riiuell,  2  T«nt 
862 ;  Wafer  c.  Mocato,  9  Mod.  112 ;  Hack  o.  Leonard,  9  Mod.  91 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Chaneery,  3  L. 

*  See  Taylor  v.  Fopham,  1  Bro.  Ch.  168 ;  HoUinrake  v.  Lister,  1  Eass.  506; 
Com.  Dig.  Clumeery,  2  Q.  4,  7,  8. 

*  Jvie,  %  1315,  and  note  (6) ;  Hill  d.  Barclay,  16  Vea.  403,  405 ;  e.  c.  18 
Te«.  58,  60;  Wadman  n.  Calcnft,  10  Tea.  68,  69;  Reynolds  «.  Pitt,  19  Tes. 
140. 

*  Wftdman  v.  Calcraft,  10  Ve».  68,  69 ;  Hill  v.  Barclay,  16  Ve».  403,  406 ;  s. 
C.  18  Ves.  59,  60,  61 ;  Bejmoldi  d.  Pitt,  19  Yea.  140,  141 ;  Bracebridge  c.  Buck* 
ley,  2  Price,  200;  Green  v.  Bridges,  4  Sim.  96.  The  contrary  doctrine  wai 
muntabed  in  Hack  v.  Leonard,  9  Mod.  91 ;  and  Webber  e.  Smith,  2  Vera,  103. 
And  see  Gregory  o.  Wilson,  10  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  103. 
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§  1322.  It  IB  not,  perhftpB,  veiy  easy  to  aee  the  grounds  of  this 
distinction  between  t^eae  two  classes  of  cases.  It  is  rather  stating 
the  distinction  than  the  reason  of  it,  to  aasert,  that,  in  the  one 
case,  the  amount  of  damages  by  the  non-payment  of  the  rent  is 
certMn  and  fixed ;  in  the  other  case,  the  damages  are  ancertun 
and  unliquidated.  Bat,  in  the  case  of  a  penalty,  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  wholly  repudiated;  because  the  penalty  is  treated  as  a 
security.  The  forfeiture  is  also  treated  as  a  security,  in  cases  of 
non-payment  of  rent.  And  in  other  cases  of  covenant,  if  the  dam- 
ages are  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  a  jury,  and  will;  in  a 
legal  and  equitable  sense,  be  an  adequate  compensation,  the  rea- 
son is  not  very  clear  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
may  not  be  equally  treated  as  a  security  for  sucb  damages.  The 
most  probable  ground  for  the  distinction  is,  what  has  been  judi- 
ciously hinted  at,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  jurisdiction ;  that  very 
little  information  upon  it  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  cases, 
and  scarcely  any  from  those  in  modem  times ;  that  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted  in  cases  of  penalties  and  forfeitures,  for  the  breach 
of  pecuniary  covenants  and  conditions,  upon  unsound  principles ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended,  as  it  rarely  works 
real  compensation,  or  places  the  parties  upon  an  equality  and  mu- 
tuality of  rights  and  remedies,'  It  has  been  farther  insisted,  that 
the  authorities  do  not  bear  out  the  proposition,  that  courts  of 
equity  will,  in  cases  of  forfeiture,  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant, 
give  relief  npoo  the  principle  of  compensation.' 

§  1323.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  seems  now  to  be  asserted  in  Eng- 
land, that,  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant, 
other  than  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  no  relief  ought  to  be  granted 
in  equity,  unless  upon  the  ground  of  accident,  mistake,  fraud, 
or  surprise,  although  the  breach  is  capable  of  a  just  compensa- 

'  See  the  opinions  expreMed  hy  Lord  Eldon,  in  W&dhtun  c.  Calcraft,  10  Tm. 
67 ;  Hni  D.  BftTclaj,  16  Yea.  408,  405 ;  a.  c.  18  Vm.  58  to  64 ;  Beynolda  v.  Piu, 
19  Yea.  140,  141 ;  Bx  parU  Tanghan,  1  Turn.  &  Rqh.  434.  Mr.  B&ron  Wood's 
ojunion  in  Bracebridge  e.  Bncklej,  3  Price,  200.  contains  the  reasoni  for  the  op- 
posite doctrine,  which  a»  well  worthj  of  consideration.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  Skinner  v,  Dayton,  2  Johns.  Ch.  535,  seems  to  have  held  the  same  doctrine  aa 
Mr.  Baron  Wood.  S«e  also  Liringaton  e.  TompkinB,  4  Johns.  Ch.  431;  1  Fonbl. 
£q.  B.  1,  eh.  4,  g  1,  note  (e)  ;  id.  ch.  6,  §  4,  note*  (g)  and  (A)  ;  id.  §  6,  mote 
(k)  ;  Keating  v.  Sparrow,  1  B.  &  Beat.  873,  374 ;  Eden  on  Injanct.  ch.  9,  p.  21 
to  2e;  Com.  Dig.  Chtmcery.  2  Q.  3  to  6,  8,  9. 

■  White  V.  Warner,  2  Merir.  459. 
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tioD.'  And  the  s&me  rule  is  applied  to  cases  where  there  is  not 
only  a  clause  for  re^nfiT',  in  case  of  Qon-paymeDt  of  rent,  but  also 
a  proviso  that,  if  the  rent  is  not  duly  paid,  the  lease  shall  be  void ; 
for  the  construction  put  in  equity  upon  this  latter  clause  is  that  it 
is  a  mere  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.^  Indeed,  a  strong 
inclination  has  been  exhibited,  even  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  cod- 
Btnie  such  a  proviso,  to  make  the  lease  voidable,  and  not  abao- 
Intely  void,  so  as  to  make  any  subsequent  receipt  of  rent,  or  ot^er 
act  affirming  the  lease,  to  be  a  oonfirination  thereof.'    Whether 

■  £«t«n  V.  Lyon,  3  Yes.  692, 693 ;  Bncebridge  n.  Buckley.  S  Price,  200 ;  Hill 
9.  BtrcUy,  16  Tei.  403.  405 ;  8.  c.  18  Vei.  58  to  64 ;  Rolfe  e.  Harrii,  2  Priw, 
206,  note  i  White  r.  Wamer.  2  Merir.  459 ;  Eden  on  Injunct.  ch.  2.  p.  22,  23, 
and  Mr.  Eden'e  note  to  Nortbcote  r.  Duke,  2  Eden,  822;  Com.  Dig.  Cktateery, 
2  Q.  2  to  4. 

■  Bowser  o.  Colby,  1  Hare,  Cb.  109,  130;  Home  o.  Thompson,  1  Sanuo  & 
Scully,  61C. 

*  Ibid. ;  Amsby  e.  Woodward.  6  Bam.  &  Crenw.  619 ;  Rede  e.  Fan-,  6  M. 
&  8elw.  121.  In  Bowser  o.  Colby.  1  Haifl.  Ch.  109,  128,  130  to  132,  this  whole 
■abject  was  examined  with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Yice-Chancellor  Wigram.  On 
tbat  occasion  he  said :  "  The  next  point  taken  waa,  that  there  are  two  different 
■pedes  of  provisos  in  lea«ei ;  in  some,  a  common  cUnse  of  re-entry  on  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  thereby  determining  the  lease,  and  nothing  more ;  in  others,  a  pro- 
viio  declaring,  that  if  the  rent  it  not  paid,  the  lease  shall  be  void ;  and  there 
heing,  in  this  case,  a  proriso,  '  that  the  leaie  ahall  become  absolutely  Toid,'  it  ia 
Baid.  that  there  is  now  nothing  for  the  court  to  act  upon,  —  no  lease  eziiting  which 
it  can  restore  to  tiie  tenant,  and,  therefore,  that  the  court  wilt  not  interfere.  If  it 
could  hate  been  shown  that  a  court  of  equity  gave  relief  only  before  the  landlord 
bad  entered,  the  argument  might  hate  been  well  founded,  but  inasmadi  ai,  in 
DKMt  of  the  cases,  relief  has  been  given  upon  bills  filed  after  the  landlord  has  en- 
tered, the  ailment  must  be  fallacious;  for,  when  the  landlord  has  entered,  the 
lease  ia  equally  at  an  end  in  a  courtof  law,  whether  there  is  a  proviso  for  re-entry 
•imply,'  or  a  proviso  that  it  is  to  be  void,  on  non-payment  of  rent.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  contract  of  the  parties  is  different,  —  that,  where  it  is  dedarsd 
diat  the  lease  shall  became  absolutely  void  on  non-payment  of  the  rent,  the  true 
eonitniction  is,  that  the  partiei  mean  the  lease  shall,  in  fkct,  be  at  an  end,  and  no 
relief  shall  be  given  against  the  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  rent.  I  can, 
by  no  means,  accede  to  this  construction.  The  legal  effect  in  one  case  ia,  that,  if 
the  landlord  re-enters,  the  lease  is  determined,  —  in  the  other'case,  it  is  deter- 
mined without  his  re-entry.  The  contract  of  the  parties  is,  that  in  one  case,  the 
lease  shall  not  be  stan  end  by  the  mere  non-payment  of  rent,  unless  the  landlord 
ahall  re-enter,  and  then  that  it  shall  be  at  an  end ;  and,  in  the  other  case,  that  the 
non-payment  of  rent  alone  shall  determme  the  lease.  In  both  cases  the  same 
eonseqnence  ia  to  follow,  though  from  different  acts.  In  both  the  contract  is  the 
same,  in  this  sense,  that  there  are  certain  acts  to  take  place,  which  am  la  detep> 
mine  the  lease  altogether.     The  indenture  of  demise,  iu  thia  case,  after  the  cove- 
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this  narrov  limitation  of  the  dootrioe  ia  defensible  upon  the  ongi- 
nal  principles  wliicfa  eeem  to  have  guided  courts  of  equity  iu  iuterv 
nanta  forpRyment  of  rent, —  rendering  the  accounts,  — and  ag&inattbe  demise  or 
aMigument  of  the  premiMi,  prondea,  tliat  if  the  lessee  should  not  pay  the  reaerred 
rente  within  a  given  lime,  or  should  make  default  in  the  performance  of  the  oth^ 
coTenants  on  his  part,  or  should  become  insolvent,  or  the  term  should  be  taken 
in  execution,  tbeu  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor  to  re-enter  upon  and  repossess 
the  preojises  as  in  his  former  estate,  and  to  expel  the  lessee.  If  the  proviso  had 
ended  here,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  the  common  power  of  re-entiy  in 
the  caeeof  abreaeh  of  covenant;  and.  if  the  landlord  entered  nnder  this  power, 
the  legal  conseqaence  would  follow,  tbat  the  lease  would  become,  to  aU  iutenta 
and  purposes,  forfeited,  and  the  torm  would  be  void.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
viso, that '  the  lease,  as  to  the  term  hereby  granted,  shall  in  that  case  be  forfeit* 
ed,  and  the  same  term  shall  cease,  and  determine,  and  be  ntterly  null  and  void, 
as  if  the  same  had  never  been  made  and  created,'  expresses  nothing  more  than 
■wbtX  the  law  itself  would  implj  if  those  words  had  not  been  found  there.  It  ^ 
pears,  from  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Knight,  and  from  Lord  Eldoa's  obserrstions  in 
Hill  V.  Barclay,  that  the  court  formerly  used  to  consider  (the  Uaae  being  gone, 
at  law,  by  the  re-entry)  that  the  only  way  it  could  give  relief  was  by  creating  a 
new  lease,  until  the  statute,  recognizing  thu  right  of  the  tenant  to  be  relieved, 
dispensed  with  that  form  of  relief,  and  declared  tiiat  die  last  lease  should  be 
deemed  to  have  continuance.  The  analogy  to  the  case  of  mortgages  fortifies  the 
tame  reasoning.  The  object  of  the  proviso  in  both  cases  is,  to  secure  to  the  land- 
lord the  payment  of  his  rent ;  and  the  principle  of  the  court  it,  —  whether  right 
or  wrong  is  not  the  question,  —  that.  If  the  landlord  has  bis  rent  paid  bim  at  any 
time,  it  is  as  beneHcial  to  him  as  if  it  were  paid  upon  the  prescribed  day.  It  is 
not,  however,  neceaaary,  that  I  should  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  case  of  a 
lease  being  absolutely  void;  for  in  this  case,  I  think  it  was  voidable  only.  The 
most  recent  case  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject  is  a  case  of  Amsby  v. 
Woodward.  A  lease  had  been  granted,  with  a  proviso,  that,  if  the  rent  should 
be  in  arrear  for  twenty-one  days  aft£r  demand  made,  or  il  any  of  the  coveuauU 
should  be  broken,  the  term  thereby  granted,  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  be  then 
unexpired, '  should  cease,  determine,  and  be  utterly  void,  and  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  and  for'  the  landlord  '  upon  the  demised  premises  wholly  to  re-eater,  and 
the  same  to  hold«o  his  own  use,  and  to  expel'  the  lessee.  There  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  lease  shall  be  void  by  the  non-payment,  precedes  the  power  of  re- 
entry, a  consequence  ot  law,  which  of  course  attaches  to  the  forfoiture  of  the  lease. 
In  this  case,  the  clanse  ot  re-entry  comes  first,  and  the  declaration  of  the  legal 
consequences  follows.  In  that  case,  Doe  p.  Baucks,  and  another  case  of  Bede  o. 
Farr,  were  cited ;  and  Lord  Tenterden,  holding  that  notwithstanding  those  clear 
words,  making  it  void,  the  acceptance  of  subsequent  rent  would  keep  the  lease 
alive,  said,  that,  taking  the  two  clauses  tt^^ether,  the  sound  construction  of  them 
gave  to  the  landlord  a  right  to  re-enter,  to  be  exerdsed  or  not,  at  his  election ; 
otherwise,  the  latter  clause,  '  it  shall  be  lawful  to  re-enter,'  would  have  no  effect. 
Ha  had  no  ditficuliy,  except  that  the  words  which  declared  the  lease  void  preced- 
ed the  common  power  to  enter ;  but,  if  he  might  transpose  those  words,  and  put 
(be  right  to  i«-ani«r  first,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  because  the  other  would  be  a 
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-fering  in  cases  of  penalties  and  forfeitares,  namely,  that  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  mere  BOcuritieB  for  the  performance  of  stipulated 
acte,  and  not  strictly  as  conditious  to  limit  and  determine  rights 
and  estates,  ex  rigore  juris,  according  to  the  common  law,  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  serious  question.'  But,  In  the  present  state  of 
the  authorities,  this  restricted  doctrine  may  be  affirmed  to  possess 
a  general,  if  not  a  conclusive,  weight  in  the  English  courts  of 
equity.  Perhaps  in  America  the  doctrine  would  be  received  with 
more  hesitation ;  and  it  haa  been  held,  in  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  land,  reserving  to  the  vendor  a  right  to  hold  the  contract  for- 
feited, if  the  vendee  should  make  default  in  due  payment  of  the 
purchase-money,  that  the  vendor  was  not  at  liberty  to  enforce  tlie 
forfeiture  suddenly,  without  previous  notice  to  tlie  vendee ;  and, 
that  any  receipt  of  a  pari;  of  the  purchase-money,  after  default  of 
due  payment,  will,  or  at  least  may,  amount  to  a  waiver  of  the  for- 
feiture.^ This  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  general  ground,  that 
such  a  reservation  is  but  a  mere  security  for  the  purchase-money. 

§  1324.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clearly  established,  that  courts 
of  equity  will  not  interfere,  in  cases  of  forfeiture  for  the  breach 
of  covenants  and  conditions,  where  there  cannot  be  any  just  com- 
pensation decreed  for  the  breach.'     Thus,  for  example,  in  the 

mere  legal  consequence.  Thia  ia  a  strong  cue,  when  it  is  coniidered  thM  all  tfae 
old  CBHea  went  to  sbow  that  wbere  the  conBtrnction  of  the  proviso  made  tlie  lea«e 
actoali;  Toid,  no  acceptance  of  rent  could  set  up  a  term,  which  bad  ceaaed  bjr  the 
veiy  contract  of  the  parties.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  anj  opinion  of  what,  in  ab- 
stract cases,  would  be  the  difference  in  a  court  of  equity  between  the  effect  of  the 
common  power  of  re-entry,  and  a  clause  that  the  lease  shall  be  void.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suggest  circumstances  in  which  the  court  might  give  no  relief,  where 
the  lease  was  to  be  void ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  landlord  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  eonrt  to  give  effect  to  the  forfeiture.  1  found  mj-self  upon  the  construction 
of  the  words  in  the  proviso  now  before  me,  in  which  constmction  I  am  sai^rted 
bj  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Arnsby  v.  Woodward.  I 
consider  it,  in  effect,  only  a  clause  for  re-entry,  and  the  case  is,  therefore,  in  tltat 
view,  one  in  which  a  court  of  equity  is  enabled  to  give  relief."  See  alio  Harris 
V.  Troup,  a  Paige,  42S. 

'  Suppose  a  mortgage  were  made  upon  a  condition  to  perform  certain  cove- 
nants, and,  among  other  things,  a  covenant  to  repair;  and  there  should  be  a 
breach  of  the  covenant;  would  a  court  of  equity  refuse  to  allow  the  mortgagor 
to  redeem,  upon  making  full  compensation  ?  In  the  case  of  a  bond,  with  condi- 
tion to  repair, -woold  a  court  of  equity  refuse,  after  a  breach  to  interfere,  to  pre- 
vent therecoveiy  of  the  penalty,  if  compensation  could  be  made? 

*  Harris  v.  Tronp,  8  Puge,  425. 

•  See  Dankler  ».  Adams,  20  Vermont,  416 ;  Wells  e.  tjmith,  2  Edw.  C3i.  326 
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caae  of  a  forfeiture  for  the  breach  of  &  covenant,  oot  to  assign  a 
'lease  without  license,  or  to  keep  leasehold  premises  insured,  or 
to  renew  a  lease  within  a  given  time,  do  relief  will  be  given ;  for 
they  admit  of  no  just  compensation  or  clear  estimate  of  dam^es.* 
§  1325.  It  is  upon  grounds  somewhat  similar,  aided  also  by 
conaiderations  of  public  policy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  pei^ 
formance,  lu  order  to  accomplish  public  or  corporate  objects,  that 
courts  of  equity,  in  cases  of  the  noa-compliance  by  stockholderB 
with  the  terms  of  payment  of  their  instalments  of  stock  at  the 
times  prescribed,  by  which  a  forfeiture  of  their  shares  is  incurred 
onder  the  by-laws  of  the  institution,  have  refused  to  interfere  by 
grantiDg  relief  agaiust  such  forfeiture.'    The  same  rule  is,  for  the 

'  Orinurtone  r.  Lord  Bruce  etux..  1  8«lk.  166;  2  Vera .  694;  Wfcfere.  Mo- 
ttto,  9  Mod.  112 ;  Lovat  v.  Lord  Buelagh,  3  V.  &  Beam.  24 ;  Rolfe  n.  Uairu, 
2  Price,  206,  n. ;  White  v.  Waraer,  2  Menv.  459 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  S  12, 
and  note  (c)  ;  Cit7  of  Loudon  v.Mltfurd,  14  Ves.  68;  Beynold*  p.  FitI,  19  Vea. 
lU;  Ccaa.  Dig.  Chancery,  2  Q.  8,  8  to  10. 

•  Spuka  V.  Proprietor*  of  Liverpool  Water  Works,  13  Vo».  433,  434 ;  Pwn- 
dei^;an  t>.  Tunon,  1  Younge  &  CoU.  New  R.  98,  110  to  112.  Thia  caae  was 
a  mining  concern,  and,  by  one  of  the  regulations,  if  any  instalmenta  called  for 
were  not  punctually  paid,  the  ihares  sboitld  be  forfeited  aa  well  aa  the  prior  in- 
atalmentB,  which  had  been  paid.  The  directors  had  declared  the  ahar«H  of  the 
plaintiff  forfeited.  The  lull  was  brought  to  reinstate  the  plaintiff  in  his  righu. 
On  this  occainon  Hr.  Vice-Chancellor  Bruce  said :  "  The  point  which  bat  struck 
me  from  the  beginning  (and  upon  which  ejtrry  thing  that  could  be  sNd  has  been 
Hud  b}'  counsel),  is  the  time  at  which  the  suit  haa  been  instituted,  having  regard 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property,  and  the  circimutances  of  the  cane.  This 
is  a  miueral  property,  —  a  property,  therelbre,  of  a  mercantile  nature,  exposed 
to  hazard,  fluctuations,  and  contingencies  of  various  kinds,  requiring  a  large  out- 
lay, and  producing,  perh^is,  a  considerable  amount  of  probt  in  one  year,  and 
losing  it  the  ne:(t.  It  requires,  and  of  all  properties  perhaps  the  most  requires, 
the  parties  interested  in  it  to  be  vigilant  andactive  in  asserting  their  rights.  This 
rale,  frequently  asserted  by  Lord  Eidon,  is  consonant  with  reaaon  and  justice. 
Lord  Eldon  always  acted  upon  it,  and  has  been  Ibllowed  t^  subsequent  judges 
of  great  knowledge,  experience,  and  eminence.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  cou- 
ceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  shareholders  could  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  beyond  £60  a  share,  and  did  no  wrong  in  declining  to  make  advances 
beyond  that  sum,  yet  the  result  of  all  ihe  circumstanoes  of  this  case  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  mine  could  not  be  carried  on  without  further  outlay.  The  phuntiflls 
objected  to  this  further  outlay ;  and  then  a  considerable  discussion  ensued,  which 
was  substantially  concluded  in  1S28.  Some  subsequent  letters  were  written,  but 
they  did  not,  I  think,  materially  vary  that  sUte  of  the  case.  The  residence  of 
the  pliuntiffs  was  occasionally  in  Jersey  and  occasionally  in  England ;  but  they 
never  appear  to  have  been  absent  from  the  Queen's  dominions.     In  this  state  of 
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same  raasont,  applied  to  oases  of  anbacriptioa  to  goTeromeDt  loans, 
where  the  shares  of  the  stock  are  agreed  to  be  forfeited  hj  tho 
want  of  a  punctual  compliance  with  the  tenns  of  the  loan,  as  to 
tiie  time,  and  mode,  and  place  of  paymeaL*^ 

[  *  §  1325  a.  And  the  same  nile  aj^ies  to  other  ooutrscts  gen- 
erally, no  doubt.  But  where  the  party  (or  his  agent),  who  is  enr 
tiited  to  the  beaefit  of  the  forfeiture,  has  waiyed  such  benefit,  aiid 
treated  the  contract  as  still  subsisting  for  acme  purposes,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  iDsiat  upon  the  forfeiture  for  any  purpose.  As, 
where  a  life^policy  was  subject  to  a  conditioa  making  it  void  if  the 
assured  went  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  without  license ;  and 
an  assignee  of  tiie  policy,  on  paying  the  premium  to  a  local  agent 
of  the  company,  at  the  place  where  the  insurance  had  been  ef- 
fected, informed  him  that  the  assured  was  resident  in  Gooada, 
bat  the  ^^t  stated  that  this  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  and  re- 

UuDgS)  die  Goncem  not  improving,  uid  the  plaintiff  and  Misi  Kent  rvtiising  to 
contribnto  to  it*  neceasitWH  be/ond  the  unount  already  stated,  lomu  pajrtiet  are 
(buDd  who  are  willing  to  stem  tbe  difficulliea  and  incur  tlie  haaard ;  and,  bwa 
this  period,  tbroogb  tereral  jeara,  down  to  11186,  thej'  ventura  to  cany  od  tlie 
oonoein.  In  1896,  afTsirs  begin  to  look  better,  aod  tlie  mine,  whether  kgallj 
or  illegalljr,  wiiely  or  unwiiely,  i«,  in  that  year,  new  modelled,  and  the  abaro- 
boldera  txe  tamed  into  what  ia  called  acrip-bolderi.  MatUn  go  on  in  Una  man- 
ner in  1836  and  183T,  and  it  was  not  till  fiovember,  1837,  when  tbe  result  of 
the  Btruggle  had  appeared,  that  after  a  profit  had  bean  made  by  tbe  nnaauited 
efforU  of  those  wbo  still  adhered  to  the  speculation,  the  plaintiff  and  Misi  Kent 
qipUed  fi>r  and  claimed  their  sharea.  Negotia^ons  were  then  set  on  foot,  de- 
nuuida  and  rvfusali  took  place  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  and  it  waa  not  tUl  September, 
1838,  that  the  biU  was  filed;  but  the  demand  may  be  taken  as  made  in  1837.  I 
waa  anzioiu,  being  impreaaed  very  much  with  Ur.  Simpkinaon'i  opening  «f  the 
case,  as  it  related  to  the  oonduvl  of  tbe  directors,  to  have  the  time  which  ao 
elapsed,  in  some  way  accounted  for,  —  to  have  the  chasm  between  the  yearn  1828 
and  1S37  in  some  manner  filled  up, — to  have  the  conduct  of  the  pUintifiii,  dur- 
ing that  time,  in  some  measure  explained,  —  to  have  the  case  placed  in  a  po«- 
tion  upon  which  the  court  could  liutcn  it«elf,.iu  order  to  give  the  plaintiHB  that 
property  which  they  might  have  been  entitled  to,  had  they  presented  themselves 
here  in  doe  time.  But  1  am  unable  to  £ud  the  meant  of  doing  this.  Here  is  a 
mineral  property,  tbe  subject  of  great  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  After  itd 
character  baa  been  established  with  much  difficulty,  after  a  period  of  nine  years, 
during  which  they  rendered  uo  usistanoe  to  tbe  concern,  a  claim  is  brought  for- 
ward by  those  who  are  now  willing  to  share  in  it*  prosperity.  It  appears  to  me, 
that,  although  this  is  a  case  to  be  decided  in  equity  only,  and  at  tbe  bearing,  and 
not  on  any  interlocutory  motion,  it  is  impossible  to  say  (consistently  with  my 
views  of  what  are  the  principle*  of  this  court)  that  tbe  plaintiff*  can  be  assisted." 

>  Ibid. 
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ceired  tbe  premiaios  until  the  assared  died ;  it  was  held  that  the 
oompaiiy  was  precluded  from  iiisiBting  on  the  forfeiture.'] 

§  1326.  Where  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  imposed  by  statute 
upou  the  doiug  or  omission  of  a  certain  act,  there  courts  of  equity 
will  not  interfere  to  mitigate  the  penalty  or  forfeiture,  if  incurred, 
for  it  would  be  in  contravention  of  tbe  direct  ezprosBion  of  the 
legiBlatiTe  will.'  The  same  principle  is  generally  (perhaps  not 
uuiTeraally)  applied  to  cases  of  forfeiture  fouuded  upon  tbe  cus- 
toms of  mauors,  and  the  genei'al  customs  of  certiun  kinds  of  es- 
tates, such  as  copyholds ;  for,  in  all  these  oases,  tbe  forfeiture  is 
treated  as  pro5>6rly  founded  upon  some  positive  law,  or  some  cus- 
tomary regulations,  which  liad  their  origin  in  sound  public  policy, 
and  ought  to  be  enforced  for  tbe  general  bene&t.^ 

[  *  §  1326  a.  In  a  receut  case,*  where  the  subject  ia  a  good  deal 
discussed,  and  the  authorities  carefully  canvassed,  it  was  held,  that 
where  a  deed  was  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  a  covenant 
for  the  oiaiiiMnance  of  the  grantee,  equity  will  relieve  the  grantor 
firom  a  forfeiture,  which  was  accidental,  or  at  least  unintentional, 
and  not  atteuded  with  irreparable  injury  to  the  grantee  ;  but  that 
it  rested  iu  the  discretion  of  the  court  when  relief  should  bo 
granted  in  this  class  of  cases.^  Such  a  deed  is  regarded  as  a  mort- 
gage* in  equity,  if  not  strictly  so  in  form.'] 

'  [•  Wmg  V.  Harvey,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  266.] 

'  Peachy  o.  Duke  of  Somenet,  1  Str.  447, 152  to  456 ;  Keating  v.  Sparrow, 
1  B.  &  Beau.  378,  S74. 

*  Peachy  v.  Dake  of  Somerset,  I  Str.  447,  452;  s.  c.  Free.  Ch.  568,  5T0,  674. 
Bui  lee  Naab  p.  Earl  of  Derby,  2  Vem.  537,  and  Mr.  Raittiby'a  note  (1)  ;  Thorn- 
aa  P.  Tann,  1  Ch.  Caa.  95;  UiU  r.  BarcUy,  18  Vea.  64. 

*  [•  Henry  e.  Tupper,  29  Verm.  368 ;  Dunklee  p.  Adams,  20  Verm.  421. 

*  In  giving  tbe  opinion  in  the  cate  of  Henry  o.  Tupper,  it  wa«  said:  '*But 
equity,  as  a  general  thing,  -will  relieve  the  party  from  such  a  forfeiture.  It  will 
do  it  in  all  caies,  it  is  sud,  where  compensation  can  be  made.  2  Greeni.  Cruise, 
36.  §  29. 

*■  Chancellor  Kent  lays  down  the  rule  in  regard  to  relief  in  sach  cases,  that 
it  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  forfeiture  has  been  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
the  injury  is  capable  of  compensation;  Livingston  v.  Tompkins,  4  Johns.  Ch. 

*  Austin  t).  Anstin,  9  Verm.  420 ;  Lanfair  v.  Lsnfur,  IS  Pick.  299 ;  Opinion 
of  the  court,  in  Henry  e.  Tupper,  29  Verm.  S71,  where  it  is  said:  "The  deed 
seems  to  as  to  be  substantially  a  mortgage.  It  is  a  deed  subject  to  defeasance  by 
tbe  fulfilment  of  a  condition  subsequent.  And  that  is  all  there  is  in  any  mor^ 
gage. "3  '  Ibid. 
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4S1,  citing  RoUe  v.  Hams,  2  Price,  207,  Dot« ;  Bncebridge  s.  Bncklej,  2  Prioe, 
-    200 ;  and  this  aeems  to  be  putting  the  matter  upon  reasonable  grounds. 

**But  if  the  matter  is  reallj  capable  of  compenaation,  it  is  more  donbtful,  per- 
haps, whether  the  cases  will  warrant  anj  denial  of  relief,  npon  the  ground  that 
the  forfeititre  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  is  certain  no  such  thing  is  re- 
quired to  be  shown  in  the  naked  case  of  a  peeuDiar;  debt.  The  non^iyment 
may  be  wilful,  and  the  party  is  still  entitled  to  relief,  as  matter  of  ri^t.  But 
the  case  of  Dunklee  r.  Adams  seems  to  have  settled  the  question  in  this  State, 
that  relief  for  non-performance  of  collateral  duties  is  matter  of  discretion  in  the 
courts  of  eqaitjr,  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  partio- 
nlar  case. 

"  And  in  Hill  P.  Barclay,  18  Vesey,  66,  whiuh  is  a  very  elaborate  case  upon 
this  point,  although  the  chancellor.  Lord  EldoD,  says  a  great  deal  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  compensation,  in  money  cases  eren,  and  shows  very  clearly  ^lat 
the  payment  of  money  and  interest,  in  most  cases,  is  no  compensation  for  not 
having  it  when  due,  and  so  shows  pretty  conclusively,  I  tbiuk,  that  there  is  no 
settled  principle  in  the  books  in  regard  to  what  cases  the  court  will  relieve  from 
forfeitnre.  and  what  cases  they  will  not ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  does  not  depend 
BO  mnch  upon  the  difEculty  of  making  compensation  as  upon  other  dzcomstaucea 
ottea ;  yet  Lord  Eldon  says,  if  the  covenantee  offers  to  overlook  the  forfeiture, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing  subsequent  performance  of  a 
specific  act,  as  making  repairs.  But,  *  if  the  tenant  stiU  refused,  upon  what 
ground,'  asks  his  lordship, '  having  wilfully  refused  and  violated  all  bb  covenanla, 
could  he  desire  a  court  of  equity  to  place  bim  in  exactly  tiie  saoiB  sitnadon  as  S 
he  bad  performed  them  F '  And  this  point  of  wilful  neglect  and  non-peribnnanoe 
is  many  times  referred  to  in  that  cose  as  au  invincible  obstacle  to  relief.  These 
two  points  seem  to  me  to  have  been  very  generally  mixed  up,  most  inextricably, 
in  the  equity  dedsions  upon  this  subject.  In  cases  where  the  condition  is  for  the 
payment  of  money,  or  for  the  performing  of  a  certain  value  of  services,  ezpiesaed 
in  currency,  as  one  hundred  dollars  of  necessary  repairs  upon  buildings  leaaed, 
it  has  been,  I  think,  the  more  general  practice  of  the  court  to  grant  relief,  as 
matter  of  ligbt.  without  reference  to  the  inquiry  whether  (he  default  was  acci- 
dental or  wilful.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  thing  to  be  done  was  something  col- 
lateral, where  the  issue  quantum  doTiuiificatui,  must  be  sent,  either  to  a  jury„or 
masters,  before  the  court  could  grant  relief,  they  have  pretty  generally,  I  think, 
required  to  be  satisfied  that  the  omission  to  perform  was  not  wilful,  but  occiden- 
tal ;  and  by  surprise ;  and  it  has  been  held  always  in  such  cases  to  depend  very 
much  upon  tbe  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  That  relief  might  be  granted 
in  equity,  even  where  the  condition  was  for  the  performance  of  collateral  acts, 
seems  to  be  admitted  in  most  of  the  cases  upon  this  subject;  Webber  o.  Smith 
2  Teruon,  103 ;  Hack  o.  Leonard,  9  Uod.  90 ;  Cox  v.  Uigford.  2  Vernon,  664 ; 
Sanders  e.  Pope,  12  Vesey,  282.  These  are  cases  of  non-repair  of  premises 
leased ;  and  the  chancellor,  Lord  Erskine,  says  in  the  last  case,  '  I  cannot  agree 
it  is  necessary  the  non-performance  of  the  covenant  should  have  arisen  flvm  mere 
acddent  or  ignorance.'  The  cases  are  abundant  where  relief  has  been  granted 
against  forfeiture  of  title  by  non-performance  of  other  collateral  acts,  as  for  not 
renewing  a  lease ;  Rawstorne  v.  Bentley,  4  Br.  C.  C.  415 ;  or  for  cutting  down 
timber  when  covenanted  against,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.    Northcotee.  Duke,  Am- 
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UtT,  53.1 ;  Thonuu  0.  Porter,  1  Ch.  Caa.  96.  But  it  hu  been  held,  relief  will 
not  be  granted  wbere  the  foifeiture  aruea  from  an  act  inctpable  of  oompeniatioa, 
sltboi^b  or  no  «u«ntiAl  damage  to  the  other  partj,  M  the  breach  of  a  condition 
Dotto  aadgn;  Wafer  0.  Moeato,  9  Mod.  112.  The  aame  rule  obtains  where  the 
ibrfeitiire  ariaea  from  an  omitaion  to  innire ;  RoUe  v.  Harrit,  2  Price,  206. 

"  It  uema,  however,  to  be  prett;  well  eatabliohed  in  England,  that  relief  for 
non-repair  of  prenuaea  will  not  be  granted  a«  matter  of  coune,  and  eapecially 
when  there  waa  a  wilful  defudt ;  Bracebridge  v,  Buckley,  2  Price,  200 ;  Hill  v. 
BaroUf ,  18  Veaej,  402,  and  18  id.  66.  But  where  the  iiilare  la  from  '  accident, 
fnad,  tarpriae,  or  ignorance,  not  wilful,'  relief  will  be  granted ;  2  Lead.  Caa.  in 
Equitf,  464,  466 ;  Eaton  c.  Ljon,  9  Veae;,  698 ;  the  result  of  all  which  aeepit 
to  be,  that  there  ia  no  well-aettled  rule  i^Km  the  aabject,  or  none  which  ia  not 
liable  to  oonaidearable  variation,  and  to  be  affected  by  the  ciFcnmatan<.-ea  of  the 
particnlar  cue. 

"  It  certainly  cannot  be  maintained,  Irom  the  authoriUea,  that  relief  is,  in  aU 
cuea,  linuted  to  the  noa-pa^ent  of  mouej.  Nor  ia  there  any  principle  whereby 
it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  inch  caiea  are  the  only  onea  where  oompenaation 
can.  be  made,  hlanj  collateral  dutiei  are  juat  aa  susceptible  of  compensation  as 
a  corenaut  to  pay  money ;  aa  undertakinga  to  deliver  goods,  to  repair  premises, 
ortoafibrd  aupport  eren;  for  in  all  these  caaea  the  non-perfonnance,  at  the  time, 
ia  not  iully  compensated  by  the  payment  of  the  same  value  and  interest  at  an 
after-time.  The  non-payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  at  a  particular  time,  may,  un- 
der circnmstaaces,  be  one's  ruin,  and  at  others  it  may  be  a  positive  benefit,  if  tbe 
interest  be  subsequently  paid ;  and  so  of  any  collateral  duty.  And  in  regard  to 
this  support,  it  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  stated  in  strong  terms,  and  quite 
consistent  with  supposable  emergencies.  But  the  caae  would  not  be  di£Ferent,  in 
fact  or  in  principle,  if  it  was  a  stipendiary  sum  in  money,  for  the  purposes  of 
support  either  in  fact  or  in  terms  espresaed  in  the  contract. 

"  But  the  apprehension  that  this  equitable  relief  shall  be  absolutely  confined 
to  casea  of  pecuuisry  debta  ia  certainly  presenting  a  very  ahorteued  view  of  (be 
range  of  equitable  principles.  Such  a  limit,  to  be  held  absolutely  binding  in  all 
cases,  would  certuuly  look  like  an  evasion  of  just  and  reasonable  discretion.  ■ 

"  But  we  must  all  feel  that  cases  of  the  character  before  the  court  should  be 
received  with  something  more  of  distrust,  and  relief  afforded  with  more  reserve 
and  circumspection  than  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  collateral  duties. 

"And  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  must  appear  that  in  all  cases 
the  failure  arises  from  surprise,  or  accident,  or  mistake,  ne  certainly  should  not 
grant  relief  when  the  omission  was  wilftd  and  wanton,  or  attended  with  suffering 
or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  grantee,  or  there  was  any  good  ground  to  appre- 
hend a  recurrence  of  the  failure  to  perform,  as  was  held  in  Dnoklee  c.  Adams, 
20Vt.  421. 

"  The  court  very  readily  perceive  that  the  subject  tmder  consideration  may 
admit  of  many  cases  where  no  relief  should  be  granted  inequity.  Tbuverydasa 
of  cases  will  afford  abundant  illustrations  of  the  essential  necessity  and  manifeat 
propriety  of  holding  the  subject  under  the  control  of  tiie  courts  of  chancery,  and 
making  the  relief  dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon  circumstances.  The  case 
might  occur  where  the  refusal  to  afford  daily  support  would  be  wanton  and 
wicked :  indeed  where  it  might  proceed  from  murderoos  intentions  evt  n ;  and  it 
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B  «na  mppoublfl  thst  the  tremtment  of  those  who  were  the  object!  of  the  Mm- 
oei  should  be  lucb  u  to  aubject  the  gnwtar  to  indictment  for  inui«Unghter,  or 
murder  eren,  uul  pouibly  to  ignominioua  puniahment,  snd  to  death.  To  afford 
relief  in  audi  a  cue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  heira,  would  be  to  make  the  court  al- 
moat  partaken  in  the  offbnce. 

"  And  the  cose  upon  the  other  hand  is  entirel;  auppoaable  and  of  not  infi«- 
qaent  occurrence,  wbeo,  through  mere  inadTerteDce,  a  technical  breadi  maj 
have  occurred  in  the  non-perfoTmance  of  anne  nnimportwit  paiticolar,  in  kind 
or  degree,  where,  throu^  perhaps  mere  differepce  in  construction,  or  error  in 
judgment,  one  ma;  have  suffered  a  forfeiture  of  an  estate,  at  law,  of  thoiuaoda 
of  dollars  in  Talue,  where  the  collateral  service  was  not  of  one  dollar's  tb1u«, 
and  attended  with  no  aeriouB  incanTenieuce  to  the  grantee.  Not  to  sfibrd  relief 
in  such  a  case  would  be  a  discredit  to  the  enlightened  jurisprudence  of  the  Bng- 
lish  nation  and  of  those  American  States  that  have  attempted  to  follow  the  aame 

We  have  ventured  to  insert  the  argument,  bj  which  tLe  propoiitiocs  in  the 
text  are  maintained,  in  the  case  referred  to,  because  it  covers  the  main  ground  of 
the  question  of  forfeiturea,  in  courts  of  equity,  which  is  one  of  great  practical  im- 
pwtance  to  the  profession,  and  attended  with  considerable  unoertaiutf ;  and  it 
contains  all  which  we  should  now  feel  jnstiGed  in  sajnng,  in  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  the  authorities,  and  Uieir  possible  conflict,  and  acknowledged  indeGnite- 
neaa  and  unsatis&ctoij  character.] 
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[*S  1S2T.  Jurisdiction  In  eqnit;  over  infants,  Idiob,  lunatics,  and  married  womei 

{  1828.   Origin  of  the  jurisdiution  obacure. 

{  1S2B.  Jurisdiction  over  infimti  In  court  of  chancery ;  over  idiots  and  lunatics,  b 
spedal  commission. 

{  1880.  Quardianship  not  an  equitable  trust 

f  1881.   GuBidianablp  uot  traceable  to  writ  of  ravishment  of  ward. 

j  1882.   Some  have  called  it  a  usuipation. 

g  1S88.   BeferablB  to  the  cnwD  as  parau  palria, 

9  1SS4.  It  naturally  devolved  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

g  1836.  Af^wal  lies  to  House  of  Lords  from  order  of  chancellor  in  case  of  Infimti 
but  to  Privy  Council  in  case  of  idiots  and  lunatics. 

S  18Sfl.  Oronnd  of  special  commission  for  tuuatici  and  idiots. 

{ISST.   Thejnrisdiction  over  inbnts  is  now  flrmly  established. 

{  ISSB.  Will  appoint  guardians  over  iD&Qt's  proper^. 

{  1888  a.   Will  not  interfere  with  testamentary  guardians,  except  (or  good  caose. 

S  1SS9.   Will,  fbr  cause,  remove,  or  control,  guardians. 

9  1840.   Will  aid  guardians  in  control  of  wards. 

9  IMl.  Will  even  remove  In&nti  from  the  control  of  parents. 
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$  1841  a.   Will  delennine  which  pnent  ihall  edacite  ctiild. 

S  1842.   Thia  portion  of  the  jnriadicdoii  flnnlj  eitabliihed. 

S  1848.   The  &Oier,  primA  JbcU  maj  control  hii  child. 

§  1844.  Bat  in  cnie  of  abuse,  twart  auty  ctearlj  interfere. 

S  1846.  Father  ma/  be  controlled  wme  ai  other  guardian. 

(  1846.   May  apply  In&Dti'  propart/  for  their  education. 

S  184T,   The  right  of  fkther  to  interfere  most  onqaeationatde. 

5  1S4T  a,  1847  b.  But  it  mnitbe  upon  rery  good  groundi.  The  inCerfeTeuce  of  the 
conrt  more  tolerable  than  that  of  itrangers. 

S  1S47  c.   The  court  will  Dot  enforce  contra^U  afiecling  gnardianihip. 

S  1S4T  d.  The  court  of  aif)e«I  will  Dot  ordinarily  control  appoiDtmeota  of  gnardiaiu 
bj  Infbrior  courta. 

S  1S4T  <.  The  win  of  the  &Uier-carried  Into  eBbct  in  the  conrU  of  equity  in  regard 
to  the  edncation  of  hii  children,  eipeeiallr  in  rogard  to  religloui  teaching. 

S  1847/  Ttie  income  of  inflmfe  eetate  i^lied  ^  ^"  maintenance  where  &ther 
not  of  ability  to  maint^. 

S  1&4S.   Origin  of  juriadiction  not  more  difficult  than  m^ny  otben. 

S  1849.   It  ii  an  incident  of  ita  juriidictioQ  of  the  ^operty. 

S  1860.   Rulei  of  the  dvil  law  on  the  lulijecL 

S  1S61.  Tbii  jnriadictian  ii  limited  to  cases  brought  by  bill. 

§  1352.  Any  inbnt  wfaoee  property  is  in  litigation  in  equity  is  regarded  as  a  ward 
of  the  court 

S  1S62  a.  But  an  influrt  may  be  put  nnder  gnardianship,  in  equi^,  whose  property 
and  guatdian  are  In  a  foreign  couDtry, 

§  186S.   Equity  exercises'  special  Tigilaooe  in  regard  to  its  warda. 

5  1864.   Will  direct  the  mode  of  maiutenance. 

S  1854  a.   The  infant's  property  can  only  be  used  when  &ther  not  of  aUJity. 

S  1854  b.   Will  aometimei  make  such  orders  as  to  inhuta  resident  abroad. 

j  1855.   Will  not  ordinarily  expend  more  than  income. 

%  1866  a.   Court  cannot  eierdse  discretion  repoeed  in  Bnsteee. 

S  1860.   Will  exercise  vigilance  over  infant's  i»t)perty. 

1 1867.  Will  not  commonly  sanction  the  conversion  of  estate. 

§  1868.   Contempt  to  marry  its  ward  wiUiout  sanction  of  conrt 

$  1859.  RecognizBDce  that  ward  shall  not  marry  ib  contempt  of  court. 

J  1860.   Will  interdict  marriage  by  iignnction. 

J  1361.  Will  fix  settlement,  and  require  hniband  to  make  it. 

j  1861  a.  Courta  of  equity  will  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  foreign  guardians 
except  in  caaea  of  abnae.] 

§  1S27.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  oonBideration  of  another 
portion  of  the  excluBive  jurisdiction  of  courta  of  equity,  partly 
arising  from  the  peculiar  relation  and  personal  c]iaracter  of  the 
parties,  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  it,  and  partly  anaiug  from  a 
mixture  of  public  and  private  trusts,  of  8  large  and  interesting 
nature.  Tlie  juriBdiction  here  alluded  to,  is  that,  which  ia  exercised 
over  the  pereona  and  property  of  infanta,  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
married  women. 

§  1828.  And,  in  the  first  place,  aa  to  the  jurisdiction  over  thq 
persona  and  property  of  Infants.    The  origin  of  this  jurisdictioti 
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in  chancery  (for  to  tliat  court  it  is  practically  confined,  aa  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  court  of  equity  does  not  seem  entitled 
to  exercise  it),^  is  very  obscure,  and  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
juridical  discussion.^  The  common  manner  of  accounting  for  it 
has  been  thought  by  a  learned  writer  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory .^  It 
is  that  the  king  is  bound  by  the  law  of  common  right,  to  defend 
his  subjects,  their  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  tenements ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  law,  every  royal  subject  is  taken  into  the  king's 
protection.  For  which  reason  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  who  cannot  de- 
fend or  govern  himself,  or  order  bia  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or 
chattels,  the  king,  of  right,  as  parens  patrice,  ought  to  have  in  his 
custody,  and  rule  him  and  them.*  And  for  the  same  reason,  the 
king,  as  parens  patria,  ought  to  have  the  care  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  infants,  where  they  have  no  other  gnardiau  of  either.' 
§  1829.  The  objection  ui^ed  against  this  reasoning  is,  that  it 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  existing  state  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  infancy,  and  that  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy.  The  for- 
mer is  exercised  by  the  chancellor,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  delegation  of  the  authority  of  the  crown,  vir- 
tute  officii,  witiiout  any  special  warrant ;  whereas  the  latter  is  ex- 
ercised by  him  by  a  separate  commission  under  the  sign-manual  of 
the  king,  and  not  otherwise.^    It  is  not  safe  or  correct,  therefore, 

'  8  Blsclc.  Comm.  427;  2  Foobl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1,  note  (a).  Mr. 
JntticB  BUckstone  (3  Black.  Comm.  427)  ha«  said;  "The  Coart  of  Exdmqoer 
can  only  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem,  to  manage  the  defence  of  tbe  infout,  if  a 
snit  be  ccminenced  against  him ;  a  power  which  ia  incident  to  the  jurtBdiction  of 
eveiy  court  of  justice.  But,  when  the  intereat  of  aminor  cornea  before  tbe  couK 
judidallf ,  in  the  progresa  of  a  cause,  or  upon  a  bill  for  that  purpose  filed,  either 
tribnnal,  indiscriminateljr,  will  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  infants."  See  also 
S  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  cb.  2,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  WeUeslej  o.  WeUesIey,  3  Bligh 
(m.  b.),  186,  187. 

*  See  Williamson  e.  Beny,  6  Howard  (U.  S.),  495 ;  UcCord  v.  O'Chiltive,  8 
Blackford,  15;  Maguire  v.  Magnire,  7  Dana.  181. 

'  Hargrave's  note  (70)  to  Co.  Litt.  89  o,  §  16. 

*  Fitz.  N.  B.  332 ;  Ejre  r.  CounteH  of  ShattesboTy,  2  P.  Wilt.  118 ;  Bb*- 
eriey's  case,  4  Co.  123,  124. 

'  £yreti.  Countess  ofSbaftesburj,  2P.  Will.  118.119;  S  Black.  Comm.  437 ; 
Carj-  p.  Bertie,  2  Vem.  333,  342. 

*  Co.  Litt.  89  a,  Hargrave's  note  (70),  §  16;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
1 1.  note  (a)  ;  Sheldon  t>.  Fortescue,  Aland.  3  P.  Will.  104,  107,  and  Mr.  Cort 
note  A ;  Sherwood  v.  Sanderson,  19  Ves,  386. 
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to  reason  from  one  to  the  other,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  juris- 
dictioD  or  aa  to  the  practice  under  it.' 

§  1330.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  assi^  a  different 
origin  to  .the  jurisdiction,  and  to  sustain  it,  bf  considering  guar- 
dianship, as  in  the  nature  of  a  trust;  and  that,  therefore,  the  juris- 
diction has  a  broad  and  general  foundation,  since  trusts  are  the 
peculiar  objects  of  equity  jurisdiction.*  But  this  has  been  thought 
to  be  an  overstrained  refinement ;  for,  although  guardianship  may 
properly  be  denominated  a  trust,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  by  lawyers,  or  in  the  Ooort  of  Chancery.  lu  the  lat- 
ter, trusts  are  invariably  applied  to  property  (and  especially  to 
real  property)  and  not  to  persons."  It  may  be  added  that  guar- 
dianship, considered  as  a  trust,  would  equally  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  all  the  courts  of  equity ;  whereas  in  England  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  chancellor,  sitting  in  chancery.  * 

§  1331.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  derive  the  jurisdic- 
tioD  from  the  writ  of  Ravishment  of  Ward,  and  the  writ  De 
Recto  de  Cvttodia  at  the  common  law,  but  with  as  little  success. 
For,  independently  of  the  consideration,  that  these  writs  were  re 
tamable  into  a  court  of  common  law,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
a  jurisdiction,  to  decide  between  contending  competitors  for  the 
right  of  guardianship,  can  establish  a  general  authority,  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  all  cases  where  one 
happens  to  be  wanting.' 

§  1382.  It  has  been  further  suggested,  that  the  ^pointment  of 
guardians  in  cases  where  the  infants  had  none,  belonged  to  the 
chancellor,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  the  erection  of  tbe 
Court  of  Wards ;  and  that,  upon  the  abolition  of  that  court,  it 
reverted  to  the  king,  in  liis  court  of  chancery,  as  the  general 
protector  of  all  the  infants  in  the  kingdom.'    But  this  (it  has 

'  Sx  parte  Whitfield,  2  Atk.  31fi ;  Ex  parU  Phillipi,  19  Vm.  122. 

'  See  Duke  of  Beaufort  p.  Berty,  1  P.  Will.  706 ;  pott,  §  13«  to  13M. 

•  Co.  I^tt.  89  a,  Hargrt.Te'B  note  (70),  S  17. 

*  JnU.  S  1328;  pott,  §  1343,  1349,  13S1 ;  3  PonU.  Eq.  B.  2,  R.  3,  ch.  2, 
51,  note  (a). 

•  Go.  Litt.  89  a.  HargnTe'a  note  (70),  §  16 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  6.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
I  1,  note  (d). 

*  Ibid. ;  3  Black.  Coinm.  426.  427 ;  Morgui  n.  DUIod,  9  Mod.  139, 140 ;  1 
Woodde*.  Leut.  17,  p.  463 ;  Eugbes  p.  Science,  Mncpbenon  on  InfsnU,  cb.  6, 
p.  74,  and  Appendix.    lu  tbii  cue,  Lord  H«rdwicke  said:  "  Tbe  court  has  origi- 
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been  objected)  is  rather  an  assertion,  than  a  proof,  of  the  juriadio- 
tion ;  for  it  is  difBcult  to  trace  it  back  to  any  such  ancient  period. 
The  earliest  instance  which  has  been  found,  of  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  jurisdiction  by  the  chancellor,  to  appoint  a  gnardian,  upon 
petition  irithoiit  bill,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Hampden,  in  the  year 
1696.  Since  that  period,  indeed,  it  has  been  constantly  exercised 
without  its  once  being  called  in  question.  Mr.  Hargrave  has  not 
hesitated  to  say,  that,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  now  unqnestion- 
able,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  usurpation,  for  wtiich  the  best 
excuse  was,  that  the  case  waa  not  otherwise  sufficiently  proyided 
fbr.>  He  has  added,  that,  although  the  c&i-e  of  infants,  as  well  as 
of  idiots  and  lunatics,  should  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  crown  ; 

nally  exerdsed  a  auperintendenl  jarisdiction  over  gnardiaiu,  in  behalf  of  mbnti, 
to  prevent  abuRes  either  in  their  persons  or  estates,  as  well  ai  in  behalf  of  tbe 
crovn  and  inferior  lords  vho  had  formerly  a  great  interest  in  the  wardship  of  in- 
hnta.  Afterward*,  the  Court  of  Wards  being  created,  took  HiO  jurisdiction  out 
of  the  chancery  for  the  time.  But  as  soon  as  that  court  came  to  be  dissolved,  tbe 
jurisdiction  devolved  again  upon  this  court ;  and  infants  have  ever  since  been 
considered  as  under  the  iumiediate  care  of  chancery."  Post,  §  1S33.  note ;  a.  C. 
Ambler,  S02,  note  (2).  Mr.  Fonblanque  has  upon  this  subject  remarked: 
"From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries  was  protective  of  infanta  in  general;  whereas  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  which  tbe  Court  of  Wards  was  erected,  eipreaaly  confines  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  to  wards  of  the  crown.  And  it  is  searcelj  necessary  to  remark,  that 
when  a  new  court  is  erect«d,  it  can  have  no  otiier  jurisdiction  than  that  which  ta 
expressly  conferred ;  for  a  new  court  cannot  prescribe.  2  Inst.  200.  But  if  the 
statute  32  Hen.  Vlll.  does  not  confer  a  general  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  inlanta, 
but  merely  a  particular  jurisdiction  as  to  wards  of  the  court,  it  should  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  general  superintendence  of  the  crown  over  infants,  a^  pattr  pa- 
tria,  if  it  existed  at  common  law,  was  not  affected  by  the  statute,  except  in  those 
cases  to  which  it  expressly  refers.  What  those  cases  were,  are  particularly  enu- 
merated by  the  statute,  and  also  in  the  instructions  to  tbe  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries,  prefixed  to  Ley's  Reports.  See  alto  Reeve's  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  t.  4, 
p.  269."     2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Ft.  3,  ch.  2,  g  1,  note  (o). 

■  Hargrave's  note  (70),  §  16.  Co.  Litt.  69  a;  2  FonbL  Eq.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  ch.  2, 
S  1,  note  (a).  There  ia  very  great  reaaon  to  question  this  conclusion  of  the  learned 
author ;  nor  is  it  very  likely,  that,  at  so  late  a  period  as  1696,  a  dear  osurpatjon 
of  an  authority  of  this  nature  should  have  been  cither  claimed  by  the  chancellor, 
or  tolerated  by  parliament.  In  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium  (p.  27,  L.),  a  very 
ancient  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said,  that  "tbe  king,  by  his  letters-patent, 
may  make  a  general  guardian  for  an  infant,  to  answer  for  him  in  all  actions  or 
Buita  brought,  or  to  be  brought,  in  all  manner  of  courts.^  It  is  added,  "  And 
the  infant  shall  have  a  writ  in  tbe  chancery  for  to  remove  his  guardian,  directed 
unto  the  justicea,  and  for  to  receive  another,  Sec. ;  and  the  court,  at  their  dia- 
cretion,  may  remove  the  gnardian,  and  appoint  another  guardian." 
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yet,  that  Bometliiiig  further  is  necessarj  to  prove  that  the  chan- 
cellor IB  the  person  constitutionally  delegated  to  act  for  the  king.* 
§  13S3.  NotwithBtandiug  the  objections  thus  urged  f^iast  the 
legitimacy  of  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  has  a  just  and  rightful  foundation  in  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  flowing  from  its  general  power  and  duty  as  parens  pa- 
IricB,  to  protect  those  who  have  no  other  lawful  protector.^  It  haa 
been  well  said,  that  it  will  scarcely  be  controverted,  that  iu  every 
civilized  state,  such  a  superintendence  and  protective  power  does 
somewhere  exist.  If  it  is  not  found  to  exist  elsewhere,  it  seems 
to  be  a  juBt  inference  from  the  known  prerc^tives  of  the  crown, 
as  parent  patrtcB,  in  analogous  cases,  to  presume,  that  it  vests  in 
the  crown.*  It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  this  inference,  that 
it  has  been  constantly  referred  to  such  an  origin  in  all  the  judi- 
cial investigations  of  the  matter,*  as  well  as  in  the  discussions  of 
Tery  learned  elementary  writers.' 

'  Ibii 

'  The  leimed  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  elabonte  note  of  Hr.  HftTgrsve  to  Co. 
Litt.  89  a,  note  (70),  g  16,  for  tbe  objections  to  tbe  jurudiction,  which  are  there 
fiilljr  considered ;  and  also  to  tbe  equally  elaborate  note  of  Mr.  Fonblanque  (2 
Fonbl.  Bq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2.  g  1.  note  a),  for  the  answers  to  those  objections. 
The  view  of  the  matter  taken  in  tbe  text  is  almost  eiclniively  derived  from  the 
note  of  Mr.  Fonblanque.  Lord  Eldon,  in  De  MinneTille  e.  De  Mannerille  (10 
Ves.  63,  64),  after  referring  to  the  notes  of  Mr.  Hargnve  and  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
•tated,  that  "the  latter  bad  stated  the  principle  verj  correctly,"  See  also  Morgan 
e.  DUlon,  9  Mod.  139,  140. 

*  See  Beyerly's  case,  4  Co.  123, 124 ;  Bract.  Lib.  3,  cap.  fl ;  Eyre  t>.  Conntew 
of  Shaftesbarr,  2  F.  Will.  118,  123.     See  alio  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  262,  263. 

*  Eyre  v.  Countess  of  Shafteibarjr,  2  P.  Will.  118,  123 ;  Butler  e.  Freeman, 
Ambler,  302 ;  Hngfaes  d.  Science,  2  £q.  Abridg.  Tfi6 ;  De  Manneville  r.  De 
Manneville,  ID  Yes.  63,  64;  Morgan  t>.  DUlon,  9  Mod.  189,  140;  1  Mad.  Pr. 
Ch.  262. 

*  3  Black.  Comm.  427 ;  Fitz.  Nat.  Brev.  27 ;  2  Foubl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt  2,  di. 
2,  S  1,  note  (a) ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  262,  263.  In  Butler  v.  Freeman  (Ambler, 
S02),  Lord  Hardwicke  is  reported  to  have  loid,  with  reference  to  this  subject: 
"Tbis  court  does  not  act  on  the  footing  of  guardianship  or  wardship.  Tbe  latter 
ia  totally  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Car.  11.  And  without  claiming  tbe  former, 
and  disclaiming  the  latter,  it  baa  a  general  right  delegated  by  the  crown  as  paler 
patrite,  to  interfere  in  particular  cases  for  (be  benefit  of  sudi  who  are  incapable 
to  protect  themaelTes.    In  the  case  of  Hughe*  e.  Science  (cited  in  Ambler,  302, 

'  Mr.  Blunt's  note  2)  the  same  learned  judge  said :  "  The  law  of  the  cooutiy  has 
taken  great  care  of  infiuiti,  both  their  persoiu  and  estates,  and  particularly  to 
prevent  marriages  to  tlieir  disparagement.  For  that  purpose  it  had  assigned  them 
guardians ;  and  if  a  stranger  married  without  the  guardian's  consent,  it  was  oon- 
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§  1334.  AssamiDg,  then,  that  the  general  care  and  snperiDtend- 
enoe  of  infuits  did  originallj  vest  in  the  crown,  when  they  bad  no 
other  guardian,  the  question,  hj  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the 
prerc^tive  should  be  exercised,  wonld  not  seem  open  to  mnch 
controversy.  Partaking,  as  it  does,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  ju- 
dicial admloiBtration  of  rights  and  duties  in  foro  contcieniUB,  than 
of  a  strict  executive  authority,  it  would  naturally  follow  ed  ra- 
tioned that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  jurisdiction  originally  confided  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  doctrine  now  commonly  maintained  is,  that  the  grai- 
eral  superintendence  and  protective  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  over  the  persons  and  property  of  infants  is  a  delegation 
of  the  rights  and  duty  of  the  crown ;  that  it  belonged  to  that 
court,  and  waa  exercised  by  it  from  its  first  establishmeut ;  and 
that  this  general  jurisdiction  was  not  even  'suspended  by  the  stat- 
nte  of  Henry  Vni.,  erecting  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.' 

ndered  a  raTiahment  of  ward,  and  the  party  wu  deemed  pimuhable  by  Ene  and 
imprisoDmant ;  and  8o  it  waa,  if  tke  guardian  hiuuelf  married  ths  iaCuit  to  another 
to  >U  disparageoient.  And  tbe  court  has  originallj  exercised  a  aoperintendeat 
jariadiotion  orer  guardiaaa  in  behalf  of  infanta,  to  prevenl  abuiei,  eiUier  in  tkear 
penbuB  or  eitatea,  aa  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  crown;  and  inferior  lorda,  who  bad 
formerly  a  great  ioterest  in  the  wardahip  of  infants.  AlVerwards,  mdeed,  the 
Court  of  Wards  being  created,  took  the  jurisdiction  out  of  chancerj  for  a  dma. 
But,  as  soon  u  that  court  came  to  be  dissolved,  tlie  juiisdiclioii  deTolred  again 
upon  tlie  court,  and  iu&nta  have  ever  since  been  considered  as  under  the  immo- 
diate  care  of  cbancsTy.  Whenever  a  suit  is  commenced  here  on  their  bebalT, 
and  even  without  suit,  the  court  every  day  appointa  gnardiana  on  petition ;  and 
the  marriage  of  an  inbnt  to  hia  guardian  or  any  other  without  the  consent  of  ths 
court,  where  a  snit  is  depeoding  here  in  behalf  of  their  infant,  has  been  alwaja 
treated  and  punished  as  a  contempt.  See  8erj.  Hill's  MS3.  vol,  6,  p,  6."  6.  O. 
dtad  at  large  in  Uacpherson  on  In&nta,  Appendix  I.  See  also  Lord  Bldon's 
remarks  in  De  Iitanneville  v.  De  Manneville,  10  Ves.  63.  64. 

■  3  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  S.  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1,  note  (a)  ;  Morgan  «.  Dillon,  9  Uod. 
189, 140 ;  De  Mauneville  v.  De  Mamteville,  10  Ves.  63,  64 ;  Eie  parie  Phillips.  1» 
Tea.  ISS ;  Gary  o.  Bertie,  2  Vera.  343 ;  Wellesley  v.  Dnke  of  Beanfort,  3  Boas. 
20,  31;  WeUesley  t>.  Wellesley,  2  Bligh  (v.  s.),  129,  136;  id.  142.  Lord 
Eldon.  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Wellesley  v.  Doke  of  BeaufoH  (2  Bum.  20). 
•peaking  on  the  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  iRlai^, 
and  espedally  of  its  interfering  between  parent  and  child,  said:  "  I  do  apprehend 
diat,  notwithstanding  all  the  doubts  that  may  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  this  juris- 
diction, it  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  neoesaaiy  that  such  a  jurisdiction  should 
exist,  subject  to  correc^on  by  appeal,  and  subject  to  the  moat  scmpulous  «nd 
eoAscientioui  conviction  of  the  judge ;  that  he  ii  to  look  most  siricdy  into  tbe 
merits  ofevery  cue  of  this  kind,  and  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  be  ri^iL   It  bM 
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§  1335.  The  jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  lunatics  is  distinguish- 
able from  that  over  infants,  in  several  respects.     The  former  is  a 

been  quertioned,  whether  this  junadiction  wu  p-ren  to  tbu  court  upon  the  de> 
ctrue^on  of  the  Court  of  Warda  (irhieh,  however,  it  ii  impoanble  to  My  eoidd 
have  beeD  the  cue,  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  circumstances  and  principles  of  a  different  nature ;  more  e»- 
peciallj,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  king,  as  pareiu  pa<H(s,  having  the  care  of  those 
who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  is  founded  on  the  cbvioui  neces- 
sity that  the  law  should  place  somewhere  the  care  of  individuals  who  cannot  take 
care  of  themselvee,  particularly  in  cases  where  it  is  dear  that  somQ  care  shoidd 
be  thrown  around  them.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine,  that  this  aatLority  belong* 
to  the  king,  as  pareiu  patria,  exercising  a  jurisdiction  by  this  court,  it  has  been 
observed  at  the  bar,  that  the  court  had  not  exercised  that  jurisdiction,  unless 
where  there  was  property  belonging  to  the  infant,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
court.  Now,  whether  that  be  an  accurate  view  of  the  law  or  not ;  whether  it  b 
founded  on  what  Lord  Hardwicke  says  in  the  case  of  Butler  e.  Freeman,  '  that 
tbere  must  be  a  suit  depending  relative  t«  the  iiifimt  or  bis  estate '  (applying, 
however,  the  latter  words  rather  to  what  the  court  is  to  do  with  ra^>ect  to  the 
maintenance  of  infants)  ;  or  whether  it  arises  out  of  a  necessi^  of  another  kind, 
namely,  that  the  court  most  have  property  in  order  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction, 
that  is  a  question  to  which,  perhaps,  sufficient  consideration  has  not  been  given. 
If  any  one  will  turn  his  mind  attentively  to  the  subject,  he  must  see  that  this 
eonrt  has  not  the  means  of  acting,  except  where  it  has  property  to  act  upon." 
Tbe  saroe  case  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  appeal ;  and 
Lord  Sedesdale,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  oceadoo, 
in  affirmation  of  the  decree  below,  said:  "  We  find,  that  now,  for  ahnndred  and 
fifty  years,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  assumed  an  authority  with  respect  to  the 
care  of  infants ;  and  it  has  assumed  that  authority  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was 
aasumed,  for  this  reason.  As  long  as  the  feudal  tenures  remained,  generally 
speaking,  infants  who  bad  lost  their  parenta  were  under  die  protection  of  the, 
law,  which  then  existed,  with  respect  to  the  traatment  and  the  oare  of  die  chil- 
dren. When  that  was  at  an  end,  it  was  thought  fit,  by  a  psrticular  statute,  to 
enable  the  lather  to  make  an  appoinbnent  of  a  guardian  for  his  children,  giving 
to  him  the  power  which  that  statute  gave,  to  select  proper  persons  for  that  pur- 
poee.  As  I  observed  bef(n«,  if  he  makes  an  improper  selectioa,  if  the  person 
whom  be  has  so  selected  misconduct  himself,  it  ii  perfectly  dear  that  a  power 
has  been  assumed  to  control  that  conduct. "  Now,  upon  what  does  Lord  Somera, 
upon  what  does  X»rd  Nottingham,  upon  irtiat  does  Lord  Hardwicke,  upon  what 
ground  does  every  chancellor,  who  has  been  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  since  that  time,  place  the  jurisdiction  P  They  all  say,  that  it  is  a 
right  which  devolves  to  the  crown,  at  parenM  patrUe,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie 
crown  to  see  that  the  child  u  properly  taken  care  of.  We  all  know,  that  many 
jurisdictions  are  given  to  the  crown,  many  powers  are  given  to  the  crown ;  but 
tboae  powers  are  all  to  be  exercised  by  responsible  ministers.  It  is  not  the 
king,  who  takes  on  himself  to  determine  who  is  to  be  a  proper  guardian  of  Ibe 
children;  but  he  is  to  delegate  to  different  ministers  the  different  kind  of  powers 
which  belong  to  him,  that  tbere  may  be,  according  to  the  language  of  our  law. 
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personal  truat  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  especially  delegated  to 
him  under  the  Bign-manual  of  the  king ;  and  from  his  decree  no 
appeal  lies,  except  to  the  king  in  council.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  Oourt  of  Chancery,  and  it  may  be  exer^ 
cised,  as  well  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  as  by  tilie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  therefore,  an  appeal  does  lie  from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  cases  of  infants  to  the  Ho(l^e  of  Lords.' 

§  1336.  It  may  be  asked,  why,  if  no  particular  warrant  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  exercise  its  protective 
power  and  care  over  infants,  a  separate  commisBion  under  the 
sign-maausl  should  be  necessary  to  confer  on  the  chancellor  the 

petsoiu  responuble  to  the  king  and  the  people  for  tbeir  good  condact,  io  the 
admiuitration  of  llieir  trust.  I,  therefore,  hare  no  doabt  in  the  world,  that  it 
must  be  token  to  be  Ji  jurisdiction  right);  usumed,  for  a  handred  and  fi(t]r  jeara 
past  anqneitionably  aiBumed,  bj  the'cbancellors  ntting  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy. 
Lord  Gomert  resembled  the  jurisdiction  otm  infanta  to  the  care  which  the  court 
takes  with  respect  to  lunatics,  and  supposed  that  the  jurisdiction  devolved  on  tha 
crown  in  the  tanie  way.  There  is  no  particular  law  upon  the  subject.  The  law 
merel  J  declares,  thatthe  king  has  the  care  of  the  persons  iriio  are  of  insane  mind, 
and  that  he  is  to  take  care  of  their  property.  If  they  are  absolute  idiots,  the 
property  deToWe*  to  him  daring  their  lives,  and  he  is  to  provide  only  for  their 
niuDtenance.  If  they  are  not  idiots,  but  persons  who  have  lucid  intervals,  then 
tbe  king  is  to  take  care  of  their  property,  to  take  care  of  their  persons,  to  take 
care  of  their  maintenance,  And  whatever  property  may  be  accumulated  in  the 
mean  time,  he  is  a  trustee  of  it  for  the  benefit  nf  those  who  may  be  entitled  at 
tbeir  death,  or  to  them,  if  they  should  ever  recover.  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
in&nts,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof,  that  it  was  conceived  to  be  reserved  to  tbe 
crown  than  tUs :  that  the  ci^  of  London  claim,  as  an  immemorial  right,  and  a 
right  which  must  have  been  derived  to  them  from  the  crown,  the  care  of  orphans, 
and  that  they  have  most  extraordinary  powers  for  that  ptir|>ose,  extending  to 
enable  die  Court  of  Orphans  to  commit  to  Newgate  a  person  who  disobeys  thor 
order P  That  has  been  allowed  in  a  court  of  common  law;  and  it  is  founded 
apon  osage,  which  must  have  been  founded  oripnally  upon  a  grant  from  tb« 
crown  of  «Dch  powers  to  the  corpora^on  of  London.  I  (hink  there  can  be  no 
donbt,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  this  country  has  reserved  to  the  king  the  pr»- 
n^ative  for  the  protection  of  infants,  to  be  ezeented  in  such  a  manner  as  tbe 
constitution  requires  bim  to  execute  all  his  prerogatives.  Wellesley  v.  Welletley, 
3  Bligb  (k.  e.),  129  to  136.  In  pages  134  to  136,  the  subject  is  further  exam- 
ined and  illustrated  by  his  lordship.  See  also  id.  p.  141,  143,  Lord  Manners' 
opinion. 

■  Sheldon  e.  Fortesque,  Aland,  3  P.  Will.  104,  107,  Mr.  Cox's  note  (A) ; 
Bochfbrt  D.  Earl  of  Ely,  6  Bro.  Pari.  Cai.  329 ;  %erwood  r.  Sanderson,  19  Tea. 
S86 ;  Ex  parU  PfaillipB,  19  Vea.  122, 123. 

■  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  R.  2,  ch.  2,  S  1,  note  (a)  ;  Ozenden  o.  Compton,  S  Tea. 
Jr.  71,  72. 
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jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  lunatioB,  since  that  also  baa  been  re- 
ferred to  the  protecting  prerogatiTe  of  the  crown  aa  parent  patrice. 
The  answer  which  has  been  g^ven  (and  perhaps  it  is  a  true  one) 
is,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  custod;  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
idiots  and  lunatics,  or  at  least,  of  those  who  held  lands,  was  not 
anciently  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  statute 
(i>e  Prerogativd  JtegW)  of  the  7th  of  Edward  II.  ch.  9  (or,  as 
Lord  Coke  and  others  suppose,  some  earlier  statute^),  gave  to  the 
king  the  custody  of  idiots,  and  also  rested  in  him  the  profits  of  the 
idiot's  lauds  during  his  life.*  By  this  meaua  the  crown  acquired 
a  beneficial  interest  in  the  lands ;  and,  as  a  special  warrant  from 
the  crown  is,  in  all  cases,  necessary  to  any  graut  of  its  interest, 
the  separate  commission,  which  gives  the  Lord  Chancellor  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  and  property  of  idiots,  may  be  referred  to 
this  consideration .'  With  respect  to  lunatics,  the  statute  of  IT 
Edward  II.  ch.  10,  enacted,  that  the  king  should  provide  that  their 
lands  and  tenements  should  be  kept  without  waste.  It  conferred 
merely  a  power  which  could  not  be  considered  as  included  within 
the  general  jurisdiction,  antecedently  conferred  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  therefore,  a  separate  and  special  commission  be- 
came necessary  for  the  delegation  of  this  new  power.'    There  is, 

>  Ibid.  See  S  Co.  Inat.  li;  3  Beeve'f  Hitt.  ch.  12,  p.  307,  308;  1  Black. 
ComiD.  302,  303 ;  FiU.  N.  Brev.  232. 

*  Lord  Coke,  in  2  Lut.  14,  spe&kiug  of  the  proviiion  in  Magna  Charta,  ch.  4, 
(aja :  "  At  the  ""Ung  of  this  itatute  the  kiog  liad  not  auj  prerogative  in  the 
CDBtodj'  of  the  landa  of  idioU  during  the  life  of  the  idiots ;  for  if  he  had,  thii  act 
would  have  provided  against  iraste,  &c.,  uommitted  b;  the  committee  or  aMignee 
of  the  king,  to  be  done  iu  his  poueatioDS,  as  irell  as  in  the  poiiesuoDS  of  wirda. 
Bat  at  this  time  the  goardionship  of  idiots,  &c,  was  to  the  lords  and  others, 
ac4iordiog  to  the  coone  of  the  common  law."  In  Beverley's  case  (4  Co.  B^. 
126)  it  is  eipresstj  declared,  that  the  statute  of  IT  Edward  II,  ch.  9,  is  but  an 
affirmance  or  declaration  of  the  common  law.  So  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his 
Comatentaries  (1  Black.  Conun.  909),  treats  it.  Lord  Coke  thinks  that  this 
prerogative  was  given  to  the  crown  by  some  statute  not  now  extant,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  after  Bracton  wrote  his  work,  and  before  that  on  Britton.  3  Inst. 
11.  -  See  also  Lord  Nortbington's  opinion  in  Ex  parte  Grimstone,  Ambtcr,  707. 

■  2  Fonhl.  £q.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  g  1,  note  (a)  ;  De  Mauneville  v.  De  Manne- 
TiUe,  10  Ves.  63,  64 ;  1  BUck.  Comm.  903,  304. 

*  Ibid.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  Oxendeu  d.  Lord  Compton  (3  Tes.  Jr.  71, 
73,  B.  c.  4  Bro.  Ch.  231),  considered  the  statute  of  17  Edw.  II.  ch.  10,  as  merelf 
in  affiimance  of  the  antecedent  rights  of  the  crown.  His  language  on  that  occa- 
sion waa;  "That  leads  to  the  printaple,  upon  which  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  lunatics  stands ;  and  how  it  is  committed,  not  lo  the  Court  of  Chancerj, 
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under  the  statute,  a  difference  between  tbe  ease  of  an  idiot,  and 
that  of  a  lunatic,  in  this  reapect.    In  tlie  case  of  a  Innatic,  tbe  king 

bat  to  a  certain  great  officer  of  the  crown.  The  statute  (17  Edward  It.  di.  10) 
jS  not  iDtroductiTe  of  anj  new  right  of  the  crown.  The  better  opinioD  indiDei 
tluttwaf;  and  the  wordi  ofthe  BMtutAputit  putolldoubt.  The  object  was,  to 
rt^^olale  and  define  tbe  prerogative,  and  to  restnun  tlie  abnae  of  tz«aling  the 
eatateaof  lunatics  a«  the  eetatea  of  idiots."  Again:  "Thecoarte  upon  the  atatuta 
haa  been,  that  the  crown  hu  committed,  to  a  L'erlain  great  officer  of  the  crown, 
not  of  necessity  the  peraon  who  has  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  (namely,  llie 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper),  though  it  usually  attends  Iiim  by  a  warrant 
fromtbecrofro,  which  confers  tto  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  power  of  adminiatralioa. 
If  that  power  ia  abuaed,  if  any  thing  wrong  is  done,  or  error  committed,  tbe  ai^>eal 
ii  immedialaly  to  the  king,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  courae,  attending  tbe  estab- 
lished jurisdiction  ofthe  kingdom.  The  orders,  that  are  made  by  persons  uharged 
with  tbe  custody  of  lunatics,  are  appealable  to  the  king  in  counciL"  I^ord  Apsley, 
in  Ex  parte  Grimstone  (Ambler,  T07  ;  s.  o.  4  firo.  Cb.  2B6,  note),  said :  "  It 
(the  right  of  tfae  crown  over  idiots  and  lunatics)  eurtainly  existed  before  tbe 
statute  De  Frerogativ4  Eegia.  (L7  £dw.  II.  ch.  9,  10.)  The  writ  does  not  go, 
of  conne ;  but  must  be  sued  for.  Alter  tbe  return  to  the  conunission,  the  great 
seal,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  sign-manual,  grants  the  custody  merdy  to  save  the 
application  to  tbe  king  in  person.  After  the  custody  is  granted,  tbe  great 
seal  acta  in  matters  relative  to  tbe  lunatic,  not  under  the  sign-manual,  but  by 
firtue  of  ita  general  power,  as  keeper  of  tbe  king's  conscieni.-e.  It  is  asual  to 
talce  bonds  from  the  committeea  to  account  and  submit  to  orders ;  but  I  do  not 
apprehend  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Tbe  court  makes  many  orders,  and  en- 
forces tbem  by  attachments,  whieh  orden,  and  tlie  manner  of  enforcing  them, 
are  not  warranted  by  tbe  sign-manual,  but  by  the  general  powers  of  the  court." 
In  tbe  Corporation  of  Burford  v.  L«nthall  (3  Atk.  &o3).  Lord  Hardwicke  said; 
"  Before  the  courts  of  wardship  were  erected,  tbe  jurisdiction  was  in  this  court, 
both  as  to  lunatics  and  idiots ;  therefore  all  these  commissions  were  taken  ont  in 
this  court,  and  returned  here ;  and  aftur  tbe  Court  of  Wards  was  taken  away  by 
act  of  parliament,  it  reverted  back  to  tbe  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the  sign-mannal 
of  the  king  is  a  standing  warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  grant  the  custody 
ofthe  lunatics,  and  is  a  beneficial  thing  in  case  of  idiocy;  because  the  king  could 
not  only  give  the  custody  of  idiots,  but  the  rents  and  profits  of  idiots'  lands  (a 
persons."  Again:  in  re  Heli  (8  Atk.  68d),  he  said:  "One  part  of  tbe  Chan- 
cellor's power,  in  relation  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  is  by  virtue  of  a  sign-mannal 
of  tbe  king,  upon  his  coming  to  tbe  great  seal,  and  countersigned  by  tbe  two 
secretaries  of  state,  empowering  him  to  take  care  of  such  persons  in  the  rigfat  of 
tbe  crown,  and  to  make  grants  from  time  to  time  of  tbe  idiots'*  or  lunatics'  «•- 
tates."  If  one  might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  in  a  ease,  where  there  seems 
no  small  diversity  of  opinion,  it  would  be,  that,  upon  general  principles,  tbe 
king,  as  parens  patria,  hat  an  (ttiginal  prerogative  to  take  care  of  persons  and 
property  of  infuits,  of  idiots,  and  of  lunatics,  in  all  cases,  where  no  other  guar- 
dianship exists.  So  long  as  any  special  guardianship  exists  by  law  or  custom  in 
otbw  persons,  tbe  prerogative  of  tbe  crown  is  inactive,  bat  not  anspended. 
Tha  jurisdiction  generally  belongs  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  delegate  of  tbe 
crown,  except  where  it  is  specially  or  personally  delegated,  or  restricted  by 
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is  a  mere  trustee ;  in  the  cose  of  an  idiot,  he  has  a  beneficial  in- 
terest' 

statute.  Hie  statute  De  Frerog.  Regis,  cfa.  9,  10,  )uu  rendered  apedal  com- 
misaiona  for  certain  pnrposei  necesBar^  to  be  granted  under  the  aign-mauDal ; 
■nd  tite  juriadiotion  being  in  iiwt  committed  to  Che  aame  person,  haa,  in  practice, 
become  mixed,  If  thia  ri«w  of  tbe  subject  be  admitted  to  be  correi-t,  it  vill 
dear  a,irs,j  some  of  the  diScultiea  now  encnmbcring  tlie  Bubject. 

'  In  re  Fitzgerald,  2  Si;h.  ft  Lefr.  436.  The  difference  is  fully  expounded  bj 
Lord  Redesdale, /»  r«  Fitzgerald  (2  S<^h.  &  Lefr.  436).  "Thereisadiffurence," 
said  he,  "  in  the  caae  of  an  idiot  and  a  lunatic  in  thia  reapoct.  In  the  case  of  a 
Innatie  the  kiog  is  a  mere  triMtee ;  in  tbe  case  of  an  idiot  he  has  a  beaefioial  iit- 
tereaL  In  point  of  form,  in  the  terms  of  th«  grant  to  the  committee,  tbe  grant  of 
a  lunatic's  estate  is  a  grant  liable  to  account ;  and  the  other  is  a  grant  to  a  certain 
d^ree  without  acuount;  that  is,  tbe  king  is  not  bonnd  to  do  more  than  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  idiot ;  and  is  entitled  hj  his  prerogatiTe,  to  tbe  surplus 
of  hia  estate.  Tbe  words  of  the  statute  (which  are  aaid  in  Beverley's  case,  4  Co. 
126,  137,.  to  be  oniy  declaratory  of  the  common  law)  differ  as  to  the  provisions 
for  the  care  of  the  property  of  an  idiot  and  a  lunatic.  In  the  one  case,  the  king 
haTing  an  interest,  is  said  '  to  have  tbe  custody  of  an  idiot,  hia  lands,'  &c.,  &9. 
Bat  with  respect  to  the  otiier,  the  words  of  tbe  statute,  and  the  language  of  tboie 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  are,  that '  the  king  shall  provide,  irtien  any  hap- 
pen to  fail  of  hia  wit,  that  their  lands  and  tenements  shall  be  safely  kept  without 
waste,  and  that  they  and  their  boDsehold  shall  be  maintained  with  tbe  profit,  and 
that  the  residue  riiall  be  kept  to  their  use,  to  be  delivered  to  them  when  th^ 
come  to  light  mind.'  So  tliat  tbe  meaning  simply  is,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the 
long  shall  have  a  personal  benefit ;  but  that,  in  the  other,  he  is  only  to  act  as  pa- 
rens patrim,  aa  the  person  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  incompetent  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  And  the  statute,  with  reepect  to  lunatics,  expressly  provides, 
'  nec  rex  aliquid  da  ^tibus  recipiat  ad  opus  snum.'  These  am  direct  negative 
words,  ibu  fhe  king  cannot  lake  the  profita  for  his  own  use ;  but,  as  to  what  is 
not  in  itself  profitable,  as  the  presentation  to  a  church,  the  king  takes.  Then  the 
statute  proceeds  to  direct,  that,  if  the  party  shall  die  in  thia  condition,  the  residue 
shall  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  accordiag  to  the  superstition  of  the 
tiniea  in  which  the  statute  was  made ;  which  is  certainly  now  to  be  taken  as  a 
direction  to  preserve  the  leaidae  for  those  entitled  to  tbe  personal  estate  of  the 
lanadc  on  bis  death,  independent  of  liiat  statute.^  Again,  in  Lyssght  r.  Boyse 
(2  8cb.  &  Lefr.  1S3),  tbe  same  learned  chancellor  said :  ' '  Some  doubt  ocoors  to 
me,  aa  to  the  validiqr  of  tbe  grant  of  tbe  estate  of  tbe  idiot.  Under  warrant  of 
tbe  king's  sign-manual,  conntersigned  by  tbe  lords  of  tbe  treaauiy,  the  chancellor 
has  the  ordering  a&d  diaposWon  of  the  persona  and  estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics. 
This  authority  is  given  to  him  (as  stated  in  tbe  warrant)  in  consideration  of  its 
being  bis  duty,  aa  chancellor,  to  issue  the  eommisMons,  on  which  the  inquiry,  aa 
to  the&ct  of  idiocy  or  Innai^,  is  to  be  made.  Tbe  warrant  certainly  gives  to  the 
ehancelioT  &e  right  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  idiote  and  lunatics,  and 
£>r  tb»care  of  their  persous  and  estates.  For  lunatics  tbe  crown  is  merely  a 
tmotee.  But  in  tbe  case  of  ao  idiot,  the  crown  is  absolutely  eatided  to  dte  profits, 
subject  to  tlie  maintemuice  of  tbe  idiot.    And  I  doubt  whether  the  warrant  thoa 
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§  1337.  But,  Thatever  may  be  the  tme  origin  of  the  JuriBdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Ghaucery  over  the  persoas  and  property  of  infants, 
it  is  now  conceded,  on  all  sides,  to  be  firmly  eatablished,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  coiitroTerBy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  settled  maxim,  that 
the  king  iB  the  universal  guardian  to  infants,  and  ought,  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  take  care  of  their  fortunes.'  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important  func- 
tions, connected  with  this  authority ;  in  the  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  guardians ;  in  the  maintenance  of  infants ;  in  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  property  of  infants ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
marriage  of  infants. 

§  18S8.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  guardians.  The  Court  of  Chancery  viU  appoint  a  suit- 
able guardian  to  an  iufaot,  where  there  is  none  other,  or  none  other 
who  will,  or  can  act,  at  least,  where  the  infant  has  property ;  for  if 
the  infant  has  no  property,  the  court  will  perhaps  not  interfere.  It 
is  not,  however,  from  any  want  of  jurisjiiction*  tliat  it  will  not  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case,  but  from  the  want  of  means  to  exercise  its  juris- 
diction with  effect ;  because  the  court  cannot  take  upon  itself  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom.  It  can  exercise 
this  part  of  its  jurisdiction  useiully  and  practically  only  where  it 
has  the  means  of  doing  so ;  that  is  to  say,  by  its  having  the  meana 
of  applying  property  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  infant.' 
Guardians  appointed  by  the  court  are  treated  as  officers  of  ttie 
court,  and  are  held  responsible  accordingly  to  it.* 

§  1388  a.  The  question  of  who  are  to  be  appointed  guardians, 

given  to  Uw  chuic«Uar  ii  a  mrr&nt  for  puting  l«U«r«-pueiit,  gnutiiig  to  anj 
peraon,  for  hii  owd  benefit,  the  lurplui  profits  of  the  eetate  of  tbe  idiot." 

>  2  FonbL  £q.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  oh.  2,  §  1 ;  WeUealey  t>.  Doke  of  Bwufort,  2  Bum. 
19;  Duke  ofBetuifort  V.Bert;,  1  F.  WiU.  702.796. 

■  See  Spence,  in  re,  2  Pbillipc,  247,  11  Jur.  399. 

■  Lord  EldoD,  in  WeUealey  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Bum.  21.  The  court 
will  appoint  a  guardian  upon  petition,  without  a  bill  being  filed ;  and  it  ia  dona 
upon  the  petition  of  tbe  infant  himtelf  or  of  some  pdnon  in  his  behalf.  See 
Da  Coita  e.  Melliih,  2  Atk.  U;  e.  c.  2  Swanit.  633,  where  it  ia  better  reported ; 
and  in  Wert's  Bep.  299 ;  Ex  parte  Monntfort,  15  Vea.  H& ;  Ex  parte  SaHar,  2 
Dick.  769 ;  WUcox  c.  Drake,  2  Dick.  631 ;  a.  o.  dted  Jacob,  201,  nota  (e) ; 
Gartis  e.  Bippon,  '4  Mad.  462 ;  Ex  parte  Myencougfa,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  161 ; 
£x;)art«Biciiarda,  3  Atk.£I8;  £x  j]art«  BircheU,  3  Atk.  813 ;  Ex  parte  Waoh- 
combe,  1  Mad.  219]  Ex  pari«  Wheeler,  16  Ves.  266;  in  r«  Jooea.  1  Bust. 
476 ;  Bradabaw  t>.  Bradtbaw,  1  Bum.  628 ;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Oh.  167,  268. 

•  WeUealej  e.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Bnu.  1,  20,  21 ;  poet,  %  13fil. 
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IB  generally  one  of  diBCretion,  merely;  and  the  court  ordinarily' 
refers  it  to  a  master,  especially  if  the  guardianship  be  contested 
betreen  two  or  more  parties,'  to  appoint  guardians,  leaving  the 
perBon  in  whose  custody  the  infant  actually  is,  to  retain  that 
custody  until  the  coming  in  of  the  master's  report.^  But  if  there 
are  testamentary  guardians,  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
fere. If  the  testamentary  appointment,  however,  be  one  that 
contemplates  the  residence  of  the  child  in  the  country  of  its  birth, 
as  in  SooUaud,  for  example,  and  the  child  be  removed  to  a  residence 
in  England,  it  seems  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  will 
appoint  guardians  there ;  and  the  testamentary  appointment  will 
be  looked  at  only  as  an  expression  of  the  parent's  preferences,  to 
which  the  court  will  give  great  influence.*  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  court  will  look  at  all  the  circumstances,  and  not  appoint  the 
persons  for  whom  the  parent  has  expressed  a  preference,  if  they 
are  resident  in  Scotland,  unless  the  court  is  satiafied  that  it  was 
his  intendon  to  appoint  them  guardians  generally,  and  not  guar- 
dians for  Scotland  merely.' 

§  1339.  In  th6  next  place,  as  to  the  removal  of  guardians.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  will  not  only  remove  guardians  appointed  by  its 
own  authority,  but  it  will  also  remove  guardians  at  the  common 
law,  and  even  testamentary  or  statute  guardians,  whenever  suf- 
ficient cause  can  be  shown  for  such  a  purpose.^    In  all  such  cases, 

>  Bat  ft  reference  to  the  master  is  lometiiDBS  not  pr&ctued.  See  Bond,  in  re, 
11  Jurist,  114. 

*  See  Knott  e.  Cotte,  2  Fhillipa,  192. 

*  Coham  v.  Cohftm,  IS  Simoos,  689. 

*  See  Miller  r.  Harria,  14  Sim.  640 ;  Jolmstoiie,  in  re,  2  Jones  ft  La  Toucbe, 
223. 

*  Beattie  «.  JohnEon,  1  I^lUps,  Cfa.  17 ;  b.  c.  in  House  of  Lords,  10  CUrke 
ft  Fin.  42.     [  *  See  also  Albert  t>.  Perry,  1  McCarter,  540.] 

*  In  Foster  r.  Denny,  2  Ch-Caa.  238,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said:  "Wberethere 
is  a  gDardianship  t^  tlie  common  law,  this  court wiQ  intermeddle  and  order;  but 
being  here  a  gnardian  by  act  of  parliaiuent,  I  cannot  remove  bim  or  her."  Bnt 
this  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  denied  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  in  the  Duke  of 
Beanfort  v.  Burty  (1  P.  Will.  70S},  who  asserted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
be  the  same  over  statute  guardians  as  over  common-law  guardians.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  held  the  same  opinion,  in  Batler  e.  Freeman.  Ambler,  303,  and  Roach 
r.  Garran.  1  Ves.  160.  Lord  Eidon,  in  Wellesley  c.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (2  Russ.  1. 
21,  22),  fully  recognized  the  same  doctrine,  as  did  also  Lord  Redesdale  and  Lord 
Manners,  in  their  opinions  in  Wellesley  e.  Wellesley,  2  Bligfa  (m.  b.),  128 
to  130,  146,  146.  In  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  e.  Berty  (1  P.  Will.  705),  Lord 
Macclesfield  said :  "  If  the  guardian  chose  to  make  use  of  methods  that  might 
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the  gnardianahip  is  treated  aB  a  delegated  trust,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  infant,  and,  if  it  is  abused,  or  ii>  danger  of  abuse,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  will  interpose,  uot  only  by  vnj  of  remedial  juaUce, 
but  of  preventive  justice.^  Where  the  conduct  of  the  guardian  is 
less  reprehenaible,  and  doea  not  require  ao  strong  a  meaaure  aa  a 
removal,  the  court  will,  upon  special  application,  interfere,  and 
regulate,  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  guardian  in  regard  to  the 
cuatody,  and  education,  and  maintenauce  of  the  infant ; '  and,  if 
necessary,  it  will  inhibit  him  from  carrying  the  infant  out  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  even  appoint  the  school  where  he  shall  be  edu- 
cated.* In  like  manner,  it  will,  in  proper  cases,  require  security 
to  he  given  by  the  guardian,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  abuse  or 
iigury  to  his  person  or  to  his  property.* 

§  1340.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  only  interfere  to  remove 
guardians  for  improper  conduct,  but  it  will  also  assist  guardians 
in  compelling  their  wards  to  go  to  the  schools  selected  by  the 
guardian,  as '  well  as  in  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  persons 
of  their  wards,  when  they  are  detained  from  them.    This  may 

tom  to  the  prejudice  of  tha  in&nt,  the  court  will  iDterfare,  and  order  the  con- 
traij ;  ud,  ^lat  ibia  wta  gruit«d  upon  the  general  power  nnd  jurisdicUoD  wbidi 
it  bad  over  all  tmsti ;  and  a  guardianship  wag  moat  plainly  a  trust.''  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque  (S  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1,  Dot«(a),and  S  2.note  (A)  )  seems 
to  have  thought,  that  a  teatamentarj  guardian  cannot  be  removed ;  although  hii 
coudact  maj'  be  regulated  by  the  court,  and  he  may  be  restricted  from  doing  any 
acts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  infant.  But  it  appeara  tome  that  he  ia  not  warranted 
in  thia  opinion  by  the  authorities.  See  Eyre  c.  Counteaa  of  Shafteabury,  2  P. 
Will.  107 ;  1  Wooddea.  Lect.  17,  p.  461 ;  Moigan  it.  Dillon,  9  Mod.  139  to  141 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  8  O.  4,  6 ;  Spencer  d.  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Ambler,  146 ; 
Okeefe  e.  Casey,  1  8cb.  &  Lefr.  106;  Tombes  v.  Elera,  1  Dick.  88;  Sauth  e. 
Bate.  2  Dick.  631 ;  Ex  parte  Crumb,  2  Johns.  Ch.  439.  But  in  Ingram  t).  Bitker- 
dile  (6  Mad.  270),  the  Vice  Chancellor  aeema  to  have  thought  that  the  conrt 
cannot  remove  a  testamentary  guardian,  though  it  might  appoint  some  other 
person  to  superintend  the  maintCDsnce  and  education  of  the  iufant. 

'  Wellesley  v.  Pake  of  Beaufort,  2  Russell,  1,  20,  21 ;  WeUealey  c.  Welles- 
ley,  2  Bligh  (n.  8.),  128  to  ISO;  id.  141,  142,  14fi,  146;  Duke  of  Beaufort  p. 
Berty,  1  P.  WiU.  704,  706;  Com.  Dig.  Chmcay,  8  O.  4,  6. 

'  See  McCulloch,  m  rt,  1  Drury,  276. 

*  Duke  of  Beaufort  o.  Berty,  1  P.  Will.  703,  704 ;  De  Muineville  d.  De  Man- 
neville,  10  Ves.  66 ;  Lyons  e.  Blenkin,  Jacob,  246 ;  Skinner  v.  Warner,  2  Dick. 
779 ;  Tombes  e.  Elers,  1  Dick.  68 ;  Talbot  p.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  4  Mylne  & 
Craig,  672. 

•  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1,  note  (o)  ;  Foster  r.  Denny,  2  Ch.  Cas. 
287;  Hanbury  n.  Walker,  3Ch.  68;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  SeS,  264,  268,  269. 
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not  only  be  done  by  Uie  chancellor,  acting  as  any  other  jadge,  by 
a  writ  of  hahea$  corpus,  but  it  may  also  be  done  on  a  petition, 
without  any  bill  being  filed  in  the  court.' 

§  1S41.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  extends  to 
the  care  of  ^e  person  of  the  infant,  so  for  as  necessary  for  fais 
protection  and  education ;  and  as  to  the  care  of  the  property  of 
the  infant,  for  its  due  management  and  preservation,  and  proper 
application  for  his  maintenance.'  It  is  upon  the  former  ground, 
principally,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  due  protection  and  education  of 
tlie  infant,  that  the  court  interferes  with  the  ordinary  rights  of 
parents,  as  guardians  by  nature,  or  by  nurture,  in  regard  to  the 
custody  and  care  of  their  children.^  For  although,  in  general, 
parents  are  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  persons,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  yet  this  is  done  upon  the  natural  pre- 
sumption, that  the  children  will  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and  will 
be  brought  up  with  a  due  education  in  literature,  and  morals,  and 
religiou ;  and  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness  and  affection. 
But,  whenever  this  presumption  is  removed;  whenever  (for  ex- 
ample) it  is  found,  that  a  father  is  guilty  of  gross  ill-treatment  or 
cruel^  towards  his  in&nt  children ;  or  that  he  is  in  constant  habits 

'  Eyre  e.  Countess  of  Shaltefbury.  2  P.  Will.  103, 118, 120 ;  Goodall  o.  Ham*. 
3  F.  Will  661,  562 ;  Ex  parte  Hopkini,  3  P.  Will.  152,  and  Mr.  Cox'a  note ; 
Hall  r.  Hall,  3  A.tk.  721 ;  Da  CosU  r.  Uelliab,  Weit,  300 ;  8.  c.  2  Swanst.  633. 
537,  note ;  Reynolde  r.  Teynbam,  9  Mod.  40 ;  Wright  e.  Naylor,  5  Mad.  77. 

■  Ibid. ;  Clark  o.  Clark,  8  Paige,  162 ;  In  re  Spence,  2  PhiUips,  Ch.  247. 

'  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  bis  learned  note,  66,  67,  %  123,  (oCo.  Lite.  83  A,  has  brought 
togetbertbegeneralprincipleB  and  doctrine, applicable  to  guardiansbip  bynature, 
gnardianibip  by  socage,  and  gaardiaQihip  by  nurture,  tbe  Srst  and  last  of  which 
are  often  confounded,  and  used  in  a  loose  and  iadeteneinate  sense.  At  Uie  com- 
mon law,  gaardiansbip  by  nature  is  of  the  heir-apparent  only  (and  not  of  all  the 
children),  and  belongs  to  tbe  father  and  motiier,  and  other  ancest4)r,  standing  in 
that  predicament  to  the  infant.  It  lasts  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  ax- 
tends  no  fiirtber  than  the  custody  of  the  in&ut's  person.  Guardianship  by  socage 
ariies  wholly  out  of  tenure,  and  exists  only  when  the  infant  is  seised  of  lands  or 
other  bereditameots,  lying  in  tenure  and  in  socage.  It  extends  to  the  person, 
and  all  tbe  estates  (including  the  socage  estates)  of  thein&nt,  and  lasts  until  the 
infant  arriTes  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  belongs  to  aucb  of  the  infant's  next 
of  blood,  as  cannot  have,  by  descent,  the  socage  estate,  in  respect  to  which  tbe 
guardianship  arises  by  descent,  withoat  any  distinction  between  the  whole  blood 
and  the  half  blood.  Guardianship  by  nurture  oocnrs  only  when  the  infant  is  with- 
out any  other  guardian ;  and  none  can  have  it,  except  the  father  or  mother.  It 
lasts  nntil  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  extends  only  over  the  person.  See  1 
Black.  Comm.  461,  462 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  2,  note  (A). 
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of  drunkenneBa  and  b1aBpheiii7,  or  low  and  gross  debauchery ;  or 
that  he  profeases  atheistical  or  irreligious  principles  ;  ^  or  that  his 
domestic  associations  are  such  as  tend  to  the  corruption  and  cou- 
taminatJon  of  his  children ;  ^  or  that  he  otherwise  acts  in  a  manner 
iiljuriouB  to  tlie  morals  or  interests  of  his  children ;  in  every  such 
case,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
custody  of  his  children,  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  aa 
guardian,  and  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  superintend  thoir  edu- 
cation.^ [But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  that  paternal 
rights  are  interfered  with.*]  As  between  husband  and  wife,  the 
custody  of  the  children  generally  belongs  to  the  husband ;  ^  aad 
the  latter  cannot,  by  an  agreement  with  his  wife  [or  other  per- 
sons °],  alienate  to  her  the  right  to  the  oustody  and  care  of  the 
children. ' 

§  1S41  a.  Considerations  of  another  nature  may  often  operate, 
in  deciding  who,  aa  between  the  parents  themselves,  shall  have  the 
custody  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  in  cases  where  the  parents 
do  not  live  together.  OrdiQarily,  indeed,  the  fatiier  will  be  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  his  infant  children  [and  it  has  been  said  that 
courts  of  law  have  no  power  to  take  legitimate  minor  children  from 
the  custody  of  the  father].^    Thus,  for  example,  if  the  infant  be  a 

'  Fyrm,  in  M,  12  Jurist.  713 ;  Wwde  e.  Wwde,  2  PhilUps,  786 ;  ThomM  ». 
Boberta,  14  Jurist,  689. 

*  See  Auonyraous,  2  Simons  (s.  s.),  54;  II  Eog.  Law  &  £q.  281 ;  a  verf 
important  case.     But  see  Ball  r.  Ball,  2  Simons,  36. 

'  The  cues  on  tliis  subject  are  numeroni.  Duke  of  Beaufort  c.  Bertj,  1  P. 
Will.  703 ;  WMtSeld  v.  Halea,  13  Yes.  482 ;  l>e  ManneviUe  v.  De  MaaneriUe,  10 
Ves.  6S,  60,  62,  63 ;  SheUey  v.  Westbroke,  Jacob,  266 ;  Lyoaa  v.  BlenUn, 
Jacob,  S4fi ;  Roach  v.  Garvan,  1  Dick.  86 ;  Lord  Shlpbrook  c.  Lord,  Hin- 
chinbrook,  2  Dick.  547;  Cretue  t>.  Ocby  Hunter,  2  Cox,  242;  WeUesley  v. 
Duke  of  BeaofoTt,  3  Rum.  1,  20,  21 ;  8.  c.  2  Bligfa  (n.  8.),  p.  128  to  130,  141, 
142;  Com.  Dig.  Chanctry,  3  0.  4.  5;  Ball  c.  BaU,  2  Simoua,  35;  Ex  parte, 
Mountfort,  15  Yea.  440.  The  language,  "  to  act  aa  guardian,"  is  here  used  iritb 
reference  U>  the  remark  of  Lord  Kldon,  in  Ex  parte  Mountfort  (IS  Vea.  446), 
irhere  his  lordship  said:  "  In  certain  cases  the  court  will,  upon  petition,  wtthont 
a  bill,  appoint  not  a  guardian,  which  camiot  be  during  the  father's  life,  but  s  per- 
son to  act  as  guardian." 

*  Pulbrook,  in  re,  1 1  Jurist.  185. 

*  See  North,  in  re,  11  Jurist,  7  ;  Commonwealth  V.  Briggs,  16  Pick.  203. 

*  Regina  0.  Smith,  16  Eug.  Law  A  £q.  221 ;  Mayne  p.  Bredwin,  1  Halst. 
Ch.  454.  But  see  contra.  State  e.  Smith,  6  Greenl.  462 ;  Fool  v.  Gott,  14  Law 
B.  269.  '  The  People  v.  Merceb,  3  HUl.  399. 

■  Uakeniel,  in  rt,  12  Com.  B.  223.    And  see  Ex  parte  Skinner,  9  J.  B. 
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daughter  aud  of  very  tender  years,  and  the  mother,  under  all  the 
circumBtances,  be  the  most  suitable  b)  take  oare  of  her  person  and 
education,  a  court  of  chancery  will  confer  the  custody  on  the 
mother ;  when,  if  the  infant  were  of  riper  years,  and  more  discre- 
tion, and  especially  if  a  son,  he  would  be  intrusted  for  his  educsr 
tion  aud  superinMndence  to  tlie  custody  and  care  of  his  father,  if 
no  real  objection  to  his  character  or  conduct  existed.^ 

Mooi«,  278 ;  King  v.  Greenhill,  6  N.  &  M.  244 ;  Bex  e.  Momlj,  5  Eut,  224,  n. ; 
Bex  V.  Hopkba,  7  Eut,  679. 

'  Ex  pan*  WolktonecmfC,  4  JohnB.  Cb.  80;  Ex  parte  Waldron,  13  Jobna. 
419 ;  Ex  parte  Schumpert,  6  Rich.  344 ;  Woodward,  ex  parte,  17  Eng.  Law  & 
£q.  7? ;  The  People  n.  Mercein,  8  Paige,  47,  55,  56.  In  this  Ust  cue  Mr. 
Cbancellor  Walworth  said:  "The  decision  of  the  case,  so  far  as  respects  the  in- 
ftmt  daughter  of  the  relator,  depends  upon  different  principles ;  as,  from  her  ten- 
der jears,  she  is  wholl]'  incapable,  at  this  time,  of  exerctsiag  any  volition  whatever 
in  regard  to  her  future  residence.  The  court,  therefore,  must,  for  the  pres- 
ent, decide  that  question  for  her  with  reference  not  onlj  to  ber  own  immediate 
safety,  bat  also  with  a  due  regard  for  her  future  welfare.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
it  is  not  material,  perhaps,  to  inquire,  whether  the  chancellor,  in  allowing  the 
writ  of  hcAtdt  eorptu,  acts  as  a  mere  commisnoner  under  the  statute,  or  as  a  court, 
proceeding  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  power,  derived  irom  the  common  law,  but 
regulated,  m  the  eserdse  of  that  power,  bj  the  special  provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes  on  the  subject.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficult  in  showing,  that  the  power  of  the  chancellor  to  issue  a  habeat  corpus  is 
not  derived  solely  from  the  statute,  but  is  also  an  inherent  power  in  the  court,  de- 
rived from  the  common  law ;  although  the  authority  of  this  court,  as  well  as  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  award  the  writ,  and  to  proceed  thereon,  is  to  be  exercised  in  ' 
conformi^  to  the  several  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes.  (2  B.  8.-573,  §  73.) 
A  writ  oihdbta$  eorpua  ad  ivb^ieiendum,  however,  is  not  either  by  the  common 
law,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  the  proper  mode  of  instituting 
a  proceeding  to  try  the  legal  right  of  a  party  to  the  guardianship  of  an  infant. 
This  court,  therefore,  upon  inch  a  writ,  will  exercise  its  discretion  in  disposing  of 
the  custody  of  the  in&nt,  upon  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  discretion,  by  other  courts  and  officers,  who  are  authorized  to  allow  the 
writ  in  similar  cases.  And  sudi  was  the  decision  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  case 
of  WoUsUinecrall  (4  Johns.  Ch.  80),  referred  to  by  the  counsel  on  the  argu- 
ment. In  the  exercise  of  such  a  discretion,  however,  the  natural  rights  of  parents 
to  the  custody  of  their  infant  children  are  not  wholly  to  be  lost  sight  of,  by  the 
court  or  officer  before  whom  the  writ  is  returnable.  And  where,  as  in  this  case, 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  parents  are  living  separate  from  each  other, 
either  with  or  without  a  legal  decree  authoming  a  suspension  of  matrimonial  co- 
habitation, a  summary  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  merit*  and  demerits  of  each,  may 
frequently  become  necessary,  to  enable  the  court  to  make  a  proper  disposition  of 
their  infant  children,  who  are  brought  up  on  luteal  corpiu.  For  this  reason  it 
was,  that  the  relator  and  the  defendant,  in  the  present  case,  were  permitted  to 
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§  1342.  ThejurisdietioD,  thus  asserted,  to  remoTeiafaut  children 
from  the  custody  of  their  parents,  and  to  superintend  their  educa- 
tion and  maintenance,  is  admitted  to  be  of  extreme  delicacy,  aod 
of  no  inconsiderable  embarrassment  and  responsibility.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  a  jurisdiction  irhich  seems  indispensable  to  the  sound 
morals,  the  good  order,  and  the  just  protection  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety. On  a  recent  oocasion,  after  it  had  been  acted  upon  in  cbau- 
cery  for  one  hundred  and  &fty  years,  it  was  attempted  to  be  brought 
into  question ;  and  was  resisted,  as  unfounded  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  English  jurisprudence.  It  was,  however,  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  entire  unanimity ;  and  on  that  occasion  was 
sustained  by  a  weight  of  authority  and  reasoning  rarely  equalled.' 

§  1343.  It  may  not  be  without  use  to  glance  at  some  of  the  lead- 
ing considerations  suggested  on  that  occasion.^  The  opposition  to 
the  jurisdiction  was  founded  upon  the  right  of  the  father  to  have 
the  care  and  custody  of  liis  children.  That  right,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  the  true  question  is,  whether  the  father, 
having  that  right,  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  abuse  it.  Why  is  the  parent, 
by  law,  ordinarily  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  childro  ?  Simply, 
because  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will  best  execute  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  ;  for  that  it  is  a  trust,  aud  of  all  trusts  the  most 
sacred,  no  one  can  well  doubt. 

§  1344.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  guardians,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  court.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  guardian, 
appointed  under  the  statute,  which  enables  the  father  to  appoint  a 
guardian  to  his  children,  it  is  clear,  that  as  a  case  of  del^ated 
trust,  a  trust,  which  tlie  law  has  enabled  the  father,  when  he 
ceases  to  live,  to  give  to  others  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  interfere,  and  to  control  the  conduct  of 
such  a  guardian,  in  case  of  any  abuse,  scarcely  admits  of  dispute. 

oocQpj  tbe  court  for  lo  maDy  daya  in  the  iDteatigation  of  the  cftutet  which  have 
led  to  tbe  sepMatioD  between  the  relator  and  hii  wile ;  wlucb  cauae«,  the  defend- 
ant iniUts,  are  iufficient  to  jiutjfy  the  wife  in  her  n^fucal  to  return  to  matrimonial 
cohabitation,  and  to  authorize  him,  by  the  lam  of  this  State,  to  give  to  her  and 
her  infant  daughter  abelter  and  protection."  U.  S.  v.  Gicen,  3  Maaon,  483, 
465 ;  The  King  v.  De  Manneville.  5  £an,  221 ;  De  Mannerille  v.  De  Manne- 
Tille,  10  Yes.  52. 

'  Welledey  tr.  WeUesley,  2  Bligh  (n.  a.),  124,  128  to  145 ;  s.  c.  2  Hum.  1, 
SO,  21. 

*  The  Teasonin);  Id  the  text  u  extracted  from  the  Tery  able  opinion  of  Iioid 
Redwdale,  in  WeUedey  v.  Welleilef.  2  Bli^  (k.  a.),  128  to  141. 
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What  ground,  then,  is  there  to  deny  the  like  authority  in  the  case 
of  a  parent  ? 

§  1345.  Why  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  father  to  be  considered  as 
a  tniBt,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  a  person  as  guardian  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  lav  compels  the  father  to  maintdn  bis  infant  children  ; 
but  it  does  no  more  than  compel  a  bare  maintenance.  He  cannot 
be  compelled,  whatever  his  property  may  be,  to  allow  to  his  children 
what  might  be  deemed  a  liberal  allowance  for  their  maintenance 
and  education  ;  but  only  ao  much  as  is  a  bare  maintenance.  But 
if  the  children  have  property  of  their  own,  there  exists  a  right  to 
apply  that  property,  which  belongs  to  the  children,  most  bene- 
ficially for  their  support  and  education. 

§  1346.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  court,  in  any  case,  required 
to  maintain  children  out  of  their  own  property,  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  father  ?  It  is  because  the  father  either  has  not  the 
means,  or  is  an  improper  person  to  hare  the  care  of  his  children. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
children  out  of  hia  control,  he  may  refuse  to  supply  them  with 
more  than  a  bare  maintenance ;  and  yet  it  may  be  indispensable 
for  their  character,  their  morals,  their  interest,  and  their  station  in 
society,  that  they  should  receive  a  good  education.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  court  takes  upon  itself  to  apply  a  part  of  their 
property  for  their  suitable  maintenance  and  education,  instead 
of  accumulating  the  income  of  it  for  their  benefit,  until  they 
are  capable  of  taking  possession  of  it  themselves.  This  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  as  to  muntenaace  is  unquestionable.  It  is 
a  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  income  of  the  property  of  the 
children,  to  apply  it  for  their  benefit,  and  it  stands  upon  Ute  same 
general  principlee  as  other  interferences  of  the  court  in  cases  of 
property. 

§  1347.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  father  has  any  such 
absolute  right  to  the  eare  and  custody  of  his  children,  as  the 
objection  supposes.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  custody 
of  the  children  is  given  to  the  father  ?  First,  protection,  then 
care,  then  education.  Is  it  not  clear,  if  the  father  does  not  give 
that  protection,  if  he  does  not  maintain  the  children,  that  the  law 
interferes  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  if  the  father  cruelly  treats  the  childrea 
in  any  manner,  that  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  will  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  ill-treatment  ?     Upon  what 
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ground,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that  there  ie  no  jnrtsdictioa  irbatBO- 
ever  in  the  country  vhich  can  control  the  conduct  of  the  iatlier 
in  the  education  of  his  children  ?  If  such  a  defect  could  exist 
in  our  jurisprudence,  it  would  strike  all  civilized'  countries  with 
astonishment. 

[*  §  1847  a.  This  subject  is  very  exteasiTelj  discussed  in  a 
late  English  case,^  and  the  following  rules  established.  That  the 
Court  of  Qiancery  have  no  jurisdiction  to  remove  a  child  from 
the  custody  of  the  father  or  mother,  merely  because  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  The  peculiar  reli^ous  opinions,  or 
the  poverty  of  the  father,  form  no  grounds  for  removing  the  child 
from  his  custody.  Mere  acts  of  harshness  or  severity,  by  a  father, 
not  such  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  health,  or  the  fact  of  a 
somewhat  passionate  temper,  will  not  justify  such  removal. 

§  1347  b.  However  unwise  or  difficult  of  exercise  some  might, 
with  show  of  reason,  regard  the  interference  of  courts  of  eqailj 
with  parental  control  over  children,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  think, 
to  be  far  less  offensive  tiian  the  indiscriminate  control  of  a  mere 
volunteer  in  regard  to  furnishing  necessaries  to  children  upon  the 
credit  of  the  father,  upon  the  alleged  ground  of  such  necessaries 
not  being  furnished  in  proper  measure  by  the  father.  And  this 
opinion,  it  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  eminent  jurists  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic*  Some 
early  English  cases,  mostly  at  nm  priui,  are  cited  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  But  it  is  believed  it  receives  very  litde  countenance 
from  English  authority.  (Jould,  J.,  says :'  "No  man  shall  take 
upon  him  to  dictate  to  a  parent  what  clothing  the  child  shall  wear, 
at  what  time  ti)ey  shall  be  purchased,  or  of  whom.  All  that  must 
he  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  father  and  mother."  And  in  the 
late  case  of  Mortimore  v.  Wright,*  it  is  clearly  and  unqualifiedly 
declared,  that  the  mere  moral  obhgation  on  the  father  to  maintun 
his  child  afibrds  no  inference  of  a  legal  promise  to  pay  hia  debts, 
even  for  such  necessaries  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  father  to  have 
furnished,  and  when  the  child  stands  in  immediate  need  of  the 
same.  The  proper  mode  of  fowseeding  is  for  the  public  authoritiee 
to  bring  process  against  the  &ther,  under  the  statute,  to  compel 

•  [•CnitiBe.  Curtif,  6  Jnr.  K.  8.  U47;  8.  o.  7  W.  B.  474. 

■  CbanceHor  Kent,  2  Comm.  191 ;  Ch.  J.  Swift,  1  Dig.  41 ;  Tui  Talkin* 
bnrgh  D.  Watson,  IS  Johns.  480. 

•  2  Wm.  Bl.  Bep.  1325.  *  6  W.  &  W.  488. 
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him  to  maintain  his  child.  The  English  cases  seem  to  establiah 
the  propoeitioD  that  thtf  father  cannot  be  made  liable  for  necessa- 
ries furnished  his  child  b7  volunteers,  except  hj  bis  own  cooaeut, 
either  express  or  implied.' 

§  1847  e.  Upon  application  for  a  decree  of  specific  performance 
of  a  contract  betveen  the  father  and  three  in&nt  children  and  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  the  children,  the  mother  being  dead, 
that  the  children  should  remain  in  England  for  nine  months  in  the 
jear  in  the  castody  of  the  father,  and  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  time  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  grandmother,  it  was 
decided,  that  specific  performance  of  such  a  contract  conld  not  be 
decreed  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  stipulation,  and  that  as  to  the 
second  part,  it  was  against  public  policy.* 

§  1347  d.  It  is  said  the  court  on  appeal  will  seldom  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  court  below  in  regard  to. the  appointment 
of  guardians.  But  where  a  married  woman  was  appointed  sole 
guardian,  and  the  appointment  was  in  other  respects  objectionable, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  appointed  two  other  persons  in  her  stead.' 

§  1347  e.  There  is  a  somewhat  recent  English  case*  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeal,  in  which  the  sutgect  of  enforcing 
the  pTorisions  of  the  father's  will,  in  regard  to  the  religions  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  is  extensively  and  very  clearly  discussed  and 
defined,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  courta  of  equity  are  concerned. 
The  testator  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
he  appointed,  by  his  will,  another  clergyman  of  that  church  and 
his  widow  guardians  of  his  children.  After  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator his  widow  joined  the  sect  called  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  seem 
to  entertain  very  loose  notions,  both  in  regard  to  church  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  allow  all  members  to  preach  and  teach  in  their 
assemblies,  who  feel  themselves  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghoet. 
Upon  the  petition  of  the  other  guardian,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
children,  aged  respectively  fifteen  and  eleven,  should  be  brought 
up  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  not  he 
allowed  to  be  taken  by  their  mother  to,  or  to  attend,  places  of 
worship  of  any  body  other  than  the  Church  of  England.  The 
court  declined  to  see  the  ohildren  upon  the  subject,  regarding  it  as 
quite  immaterial  what  were  their  views.    The  court  considered  it 

'  Gordon  p.  Potter,  17  Vt.  348,  where  the  Cluea  are  reviewed. 

•  Kennedy  v.  May,  7  L»w  T.  n.  a.  819.        »  Bo  K»ye,  12  Jar.  n.  s.  860.] 

'  Be  Newbmy,  12  Jnr.  v.  b.  164. 
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to  be  its  dutf  to  see  that  tiie  children  were  bond  fide  brought  up 
in  the  religion  of  the  father,  and  to  removfe  the  mother  from  the 
guardianship,  if  she  should  persist  in  her  efiforts  to  bring  them 
under  the  influence  of  an;  other  Christian  teaching. 

§  1847/.  The  courts  of  equity  will  only  apply  the  income  of  the 
estate  of  the  infant  towards  his  support  and  education,  when  the 
father  is  not  of  sufficient  ability,  or  in  some  other  exceptional  case, 
as  where  it  is  desirable  to  educate  the  infant  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishment in  life  beyond  that  which  the  law  requires  of  the  father.^ 
Bat  the  court  will  inquire  into  the  facts  by  reference  to  the  master, 
and  not  take  them  &om  tlie  admissions  of  the  parties  altogether.*] 

§  1S48.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  from  wliich  this  jurisdio- 
tion  can  be  inferred  as  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  except 
the  di<Jta  in  the  books,  and  tlie  actual  exercise  of  it  in  that  court 
for  one  hundred  and  Mtf  years.  The  very  circumstance  of  such 
an  actual  exercise  of  the  authority  for  such  a  period  is  concliwive 
in  favor  of  its  rightful  origin ;  for,  in  many  cases,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  no  otlier  ground,  except  the  actual  exerose 
of  authority,  can  he  assigned  for  its  legitimacy.  The  ori^u  can- 
not be  ascertained.  How  came  there  to  be  a  House  of  Lords  and 
a  House  of  Commons  ?  No  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  origin  of  either.  Much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  any  man  to  trace  to  its  source,  or  to  say  when  and  how  it  origi- 
nated. 

§  1849.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  constitution  of  the  goveni- 
ment  of  England,  all  powers  in  the  administration  of  justice  which 
are  necessary  in  themselves,  are  vested  in  the  crown,  and  are  so 
vested  to  be  exercised  by  those  ministers  of  the  crown  to  whom  tho 
jurisdiction  has  usually  been  delegated.  The  present  jurisdiction 
must  be  taken  to  be  delegated  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whenever 
there  is  a  suit  respecting  property  in  that  court.  If  there  was  a 
suit  respecting  property  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  court  of 
equity,  to  take  care  of  property  belonging  to  an  infant,  the  Coort 
of  Exchequer  would  exercise  that  jurisdictioQ  as  an  incident ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  take  care  that  the  property,  which  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  its  direction,  should  be  properly  administered. 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  jurisdiction 

'  [*  TonpUni  v.  Tompkins,  8  C.  E.  Greea,  303.] 
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of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  maintained  and  establiahed  in 
the  liighest  appellate  court  of  England.' 

§  1350.  It  would  be  a  eubject  of  curious  inquiry,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  parental  power  in  the  Roman  law, 
and  also  the  nature  and  exteut  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  guar- 
dians in  the  same  law,  and  the  manner  of  their  appointment ;  but 
it  would  lead  ub  too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of  these  com- 
mentaries. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  commou  law,  as  well  as 
the  equity  jurisprudence  of  England,  has  borrowed  many  of  its 
doctrines  on  tliis  subject  from  this  source.  Guardians  (who  were 
appointed  on  the  death  of  the  father}  were,  in  the  Boman  law,  of 
two  sorts;  (1.)  tutors,  who  were  Kuardians  of  males  undl  their 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  of  females  until  their  age  of  twelve 
years;  and  (2.)  curators  who  were  then  appointed  their  guar^ 
dians,  and  coutiuued  such  until  the  minors  respectively  arrived  at 
the  Age  of  twenty-five  years,  which  was  the  full  majority  of  the 
Boman  law.  Guardians  were  usually  selected  from  the  nearest 
relations,  and  might  be  nominated  by  the  father  or  mother  during 
their  lifetime.  But  they  were  required  to  be  appointed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  proper  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  place  whore  the 
minor  resided  ;  and  they  were  removable  for  personal  misconduct, 
or  for  ill  treatment  of  the  minor,  or  for  bad  management  of  his 
estate.  But,  while  aTiy  one  remained  guardian,  he  was  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  person  of  the  minor ;  to  provide  suitable  mainte- 
nance out  of  his  estate ;  to  superintend  liis  morals  and  education ; 
and  to  exercise  a  prudent  management  over  his  estate.'  In  many 
respects,  indeed,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  tlie  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority over  infants,  implicitly  follows  the  very  dictates  of  the 
Boman  code. 

§  1361.  It  might  seem,  upon  principle,  that  this  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  cases  where  a 
suit  is  depending  for  property  in  that  court ;  although  it  might  well 
be  so  confined  as  to  other  courts  of  equity  in  England.^  It  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  the  general  delegate 
of  the  crown,  acting  as  parent  patnce,  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 

'  See  WelleBley  o.  Wellwley,  2  Bligh  (n.  8.),  128  to  141. 
■  See  1  Domat,  B.  2,  tit.  1,  g  1  to  7 ;  Dig.  Lib.  36,  tit.  1  to  10;  Inst.  Lib.  1, 
tit,  30  to  26,  &iid  Tiim.  Comm.  ibid. ;  3  FonbL  £q.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  oh.  2.  §  8. 
'  AiOt,  5  1349. 
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aelves,  and  yet  poBsesB  the  means  of  maiiiteoaDCe,  and  are  wiUiout 
any'other  suitable  guardian  ;  ^  and  upon  that  grouiid,  that  it  ought 
to  reach  all  cases  where  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  in&Dt 
required  the  proteotioa  of  the  court,  without  any  inquiry  whether 
there  was  a  ground  for  actual  litigation  or  not  But,  in  practice, 
it  seemed  to  be  limited  to  cases  wheie  a  suit  is  actually  pending  in 
chancery  upon  a  bill  filed,  even  when  the  whole  gravamen  of  the 
bill  is  a  mere  fiction.^ 

§  1352.  We  are  next  led  to  the  consideration  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  infant  a  ward  of  chancery,  in  respect  to  whom  the  court 
intfirferes  in  a  great  variety  of  coses,  when  it  would  not,  if  the  in- 
fout  did  not  stand  in  that  predicament  in  relation  to  the  court. 
Fro|>erly  speaking,  a  ward  of  chancery  is  a  person  who  is  under  a 
guardian  appoiuted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.^  But,  wherever  a 
suit  is  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  relative  to  the  person 
or  property  of  an  infant,  although  he  is  not  under  any  general 
guardian  appointed  by  the  court,  he  is  treated  as  a  ward  of  the 
court,  and  as  being  under  its  special  cognizance  and  protection.* 

§  1352  a.  The  power  of  the  Court  of  Clianoery  to  appoint  a 
guardian,  and  make  an  infant  a  ward  of  the  court,  is  not,  it  seemfi, 
limited  to  cases  where  the  infant  is  domiciled  in  the  country,  and 
actually  has  property  there ;  but  reaches  cases  where  the  infant  is 
but  temporarily  in  the  country,  and  all  the  property  is  in  a  foreign 
country.     Thus  an  infant  domiciled  in  Scotland,  and  having  a 

■  AnU,  §  1338 ;  Duke  of  Beaufort  r.  WeUetle7,  2  Rius.  20,  22 ;  Welledey  v. 
Wellealej,  2  Bligh  (k.  a.),  186  to  137 ;  Butler  «.  Freeman,  Ambler,  802 ;  Smitfa'a 
Frac.  in  Chan.  (8d  edition). 

'  It  often  occurs,  that  a  bill  is  filed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  an  infant  a 
ward  of  chancerj ;  but  in  such  a  caw  the  bill  always  states,  however  unbiilf, 
that  the  intuit  haa  property  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  bill  u  brought  against 
the  peraoD  in  whose  supposed  cuttodj  or  power  the  propertj  ia.  Johnstone  e. 
Beattie,  10  Clarke  &  Fin.  42.  Why  such  a  mere  fiction  should  be  resorted  to, 
has  never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  sadafactorily  explained;  and  why  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  exercising  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  as  piirau  pafn'iE,  might  not, 
in  his  discretion,  appoint  a  guardian  to  an  infant,  having  no  other  guardian, 
without  any  bOl  being  filed,  aeems  difficult  to  understand  upon  prinisple.  But 
tlie  practice  seems  founded  upon  narrower  ground. 

*  See  GoodaU  e.  Harris,  2  P.  Will.  560,  562 ;  C  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Pt.  2.  ch.  3, 
§  1.  note  (A).    See  Hu^es  v.  Sdence,  Ambler,  302,  note. 

*  Butler  V.  Freeman,  Ambler,  801 ;  Hughes  o.  Scien(»,  Ambler,  802.  in  note ; 
Eyreo.Conntess  of  Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Will.  113;  Wright  v.  Naylor,  S  Had.  77 ; 
Wellesley  o.  Wellesley,  2  Bligh  (n,  a.),  137. 
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gaardiaa  or  tutor  there,  and  being  in  England  solely  for  purposes 
of  education,  has  been  held  liable  to  be  made  a  vard  in  chancery 
upon  a  bill  filed  in  England,  although  the  vhole  property  is  in 
fact  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  power  of  the  guardian  or  tutor 
there.^ 

§  1853.  In  all  cases  where  an  infant  is  a  ward  of  chancery,  no 
act  can  be  done  affecting  the  person,  or  property,  or  state  of  the 
minor,  unless  under  the  express  or  implied  direction  of  tlie  cotirt 
itself.'  Every  act  done  without  such  direction  is  treated  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  the  offending  party  will 
be  arrested  upon  the  proper  process  for  the  contempt,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  such  orders  and  such  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment, as  are  applied  to  other  cases  of  contempt.  Tims,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  contempt  of  the  court  to  conceal  or  withdraw  the 
person  of  the  infant  from  the  proper  custody ;  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  court  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  or  education  of 
the  infant ;  or  to  marry  the  infant  without  the  proper  conseot  or 
approbation  of  the  court.*    Of  the  latter,  more  will  be  presently 

■  JohnrtoDe  v.  Bmttie,  10  GUrke  &  Fin.  42. 

■  See  Goodall  v.  Hwris,  2  P.  Will.  660,  SG2;  Daniel  t>.  Nevton,  8  Beavui, 
48a;  Butler  v.  FreeMftn,  Ambler.  302,  303;  Hughea  e.  Science,  Ambler.  802, 
note;  JohnatoDe  e.  Beattie,  10  Clu-ke  &  Fin.  42,  84,  8£.  Id  thla  Que,  Lord 
LTndbnrat  said :  "  It  ia  proper  tliat  I  abould  state,  tbat  according  to  tbe  uniform 
ccurse  o[  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  I  underotand  to  be  tbe  law  of  tbat  court, 
which  has  alwa^a  been  tbe  law  of  that  court,  upon  the  inatitntion  of  a  auit  of  this 
deacriptjon,  tbe  pivntiff,  tha  infant,  became  a  ward  of  the  court,  — became  such 
ward  by  the  tcij  fact  of  tbe  institution  of  the  aait ;  and  being  a  ward  of  tbe 
court,  it  wii  tbe  duty  of  the  court  to  provide  for  tbe  care  and  protection  of  tbe 
infant,  and  aa  the  court  cannot  iCaelf  personally  anperintend  the  infant,  it  appoints 
a  guardian,  who  ia  an  officer  of  the  court,  for  tbe  purpose  of  doing  that  on  behalf 
of  Ao  court,  and  as  the  repreieDtative  of  tbe  court,  which  tbe  court  cannot  do 
itself  personally.  If  there  be  a  parent  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  court, 
or  if  there  be  a  teatamentary  guardian  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  tbe 
court,  in  that  nue,  doea  not  interfere  for  the  porpoae  of  appointing  a  person  to 
discbarge  the  duty,  which  is  imposed  upon  tbe  court  itself,  of  taking  care  of  the 
person  of  the  infant ;  but  the  parent  or  the  testamentaiy  guardian  is  subject  to 
tlie  orders  and  control  of  the  court,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  authority  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  dischai^ng  the  duties  to 
iriiich  I  have  referred.  I  apprehend  that  is  clearly  the  law  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  and  it  baa  always  been  so,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  and 
comprehend." 

'  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  3,  Ft.  2,  cb.  2,  H.  Mtd  notes  (6),  (e)  ;  Hn^es  e.  Science, 
Ambler,  802,  note  (2)  ;  8.  c.  Maci^erson  on  Infants,  Appendix,  I. 
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stated.^  Indeed,  when  once  the  Court  of  Chanoerf  has  thus  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  assumed  authority  over  tlie  person  or  property 
of  an  infant,  as  its  ward,  it  acts  througliont  vitli  alt  the  anxious 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  parent ;  and  it  allows  neither  the  guardian, 
nor  any  other  person,  to  do  any  act  injurious  to  the  rights  or  in- 
terests of  the  infitnt. 

§  1854.  In  tlie  next  place,  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
fants. Whenever  the  infant  is  a  ward  of  chancery,  and  a  suit  is 
depending  in  the  court,  the  court  will,  of  course,  upon  petition, 
direct  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the  infant,  having  a  due  regard 
to  tbe  rank,  the  future  expectations,  the  intended  profession  or 
employment,  and  the  property  of  the  latter.^  But,  where  there 
is  already  a  guardian  in  existence,  not  deriving  hia  authority  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  where  there  is  no  suit  in  tlie  court 
touching  the  infant  or  his  property  (thus  making  the  infant  quasi 
a  ward  of  the  court),  there  formerly  existed  much  difficulty,  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  in  interfering  upon  the  petition,  either  of  tlie 
guardian  or  of  tlie  infant,  to  direct  a  suitable  maintenance  of 
the  latter.  The  effect  of  this  doubt  was  \o  allow  the  guardian  to 
exercise  his  discretion  at  his  own  peril ;  and  thus  to  leave  much  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  much  more  to  bis  habits  of  bold  or  of  timid 
action  in  assuming  responsibility.  At  present,  a  different  course 
is  pursued ;  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  at  least  where  tlie  property  is 
small,  the  court  will,  upon  petition,  without  requiring  the  more 
formal  proceedings  by  bill,  settle  a  due  maintenance  upon  the  in- 
fant.'  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  vindication  of  this  latter  course,  said  : 
"  There  may  be  a  great  convenience  in  applications  of  this  kind, 
because  it  may  be  a  sort  of  check  upon  infants  with  regard  to 
their  behavior ;  and  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  persons  of  worth 
to  accept  of  tbe  guardianship,  when  they  have  the  sanction  of  this 
court  for  any  thing  they  do  on  account  of  maintenance ;  and  like- 

'  Pot,  §  1868. 

'  6m  WeUwley  o.  WdlMley,  2  Bligh  (n.  a.),  198  to  197. 

>  2  FoDbl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  cb.  2,  g  1,  and  note  (d)  ;  Ex  parte  Wbitfield,  2 
Atk.  SIS ;  £x  porfe  Tfaopiu,  Ambler,  146 ;  Ex  parte  Kent,  3  Bro.  Ch.  88 ;  Et 
parte  Salt«r,  2  Dick.  769 ;  s.  c.  S  Bro.  Ch.  500 ;  Ex  parte  Mountford,  15  Ve«. 
4i6\  SxparU'MyeniMagh,  1  Jac.  &  Wtlk.  Ifi2;  Corbett  e.  Tottenbun,  1  B.  & 
Bei.tt.fi9,  GO;  £ir  parte  Green,  IJac.  &  Walk.  253;  Ex  parte  Starkie,  9  Sim. 
939;  Ex  parte  La^n,  i  Rubs.  S07;  Ex  parte  Moleiwortb,  1  Rius.  808,  note;  1 
Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  267,  268,  272 ;  CIa;  p.  Pennington,  8  Sim.  369 ;  Bridge  e.  Brawn, 
2  YonngQ  &  ColL  New  R.  181. 
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wise  of  use,  in  saving  the  expense  of  a  suit  to  an  infant's  estate." ' 
These  are  considerations  which  certainly  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court ;  for  it  seems  not  to 
be  a  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

§  1354  ^  But,  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  infants  out  of 
their  own  property,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  is  to  be  al- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  by  a  court  of  equity,  either  out  of  the 
income  or  the  principal  thereof  On  the  contrary,  the  court  will 
examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  if  tlie  father  is 
of  ability  to  maintain  the  infant  out  of  his  own  property,  the  court 
will,  ordinarily,  withhold  all  allowance  from  the  property  or  in- 
come of  the  infant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter.'     [But  if  the 

'  Ex  parte  WbitfieW,  2  Atk.  316. 

*  Thompson  P.  Griffin,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  317,  S20.  On  this  occsaion,  Lord 
Cotteoluun  siid:  "  If  tbe  property  of  the  children  h&d  been  derived  from  the 
bonutf  of  ft  BtTftnger,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  thftt  the  fftther,  being  of  ability 
to  maintftin  his  children,  could  not  be  entitled  to  anj  allowance  out  of  the  iDCome 
of  their  property  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  claim  of  the  father  rests  upon  the  dis- 
^ction,  which  has  been  taken  between  the  caws  in  which  the  property  of  the 
children  is  derived  from  the  bounty  of  a  stranger  and  those  in  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  it,  under  the  marriage  settlement  of  their  parents,  such  as  Mundy  o.  Lord 
Howe,  Stoi'ken  ».  Stocken,  and  Meaeher  e.  Young.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
distinction  between  those  two  classes  of  cases  has  been  carried  quite  as  fkr  as  can 
be  justified  upon  principle.  In  some  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  that,  in  the  case 
of  marriage  settlements,  the  father  is  a  purchaser,  and  therefore  entitled  to  an 
allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children,  and  thereby  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden,  which  tbe  law  throws  u[>on  him  of  maintaining  them  himself.  No 
doubt  he  is  so,  if  the  contrsct,  contained  in  the  settlement,  gives  him  such  a  ben- 
efit ;  but,  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  it,  he  must  show  that  such  was  his  con- 
tract. So,  in  tbe  case  of  a  legacy  from  a  stranger,  if  the  intention  to  be  found 
in  the  construL-tion  of  the  will  appears  to  have  been  that  the  father  shonldhave 
such  a  benefit,  the  court  is  bound  to  give  it  to  him.  In  both  cases,  the  question 
is  one  of  rOQSlruction  and  intention.  In  all  the  cases  referred  to,  there  were  dis- 
tinct and  positive  trusts  to  apply  the  income  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children, 
applicable,  according  to  the  conatruution  put  upon  the  whole  of  the  provision,  to 
the  ease  of  a  surviving  father.  If,  in  these  cases,  the  construction  was  correct, 
the  order  for  nuintenanee  must  have  been  so ;  for,  if  the  settlement  had  expressed 
in  terms  what  the  court  thought  it  sufficienily  expressed  upon  the  construction  of 
the  whole  of  the  provisions,  tiiere  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  such  a  trust  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  In  tbe  present  case,  I  find  no  such  trutt ;  I  find,  indeed, 
a  power,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  freehold  property,  which  is  vested  in  the  infant, 
a  mere  power,  at  the  discretion  of  the  tmstees,  to  apply  part  of  that  income, 
which  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  inlants,  for  the  purposes  of  their  maintenance 
and  education.  If  they  do  not  ezen-ise  that  power,  the  whole  income  belongs 
to  the  children.     The  father  cont«nds  that  be,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,  can 
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father  is  UDable  to  support  the  infant,  be  may  be  alloved  oat  of 
his  estate ;  and  if  special  circamstanceB  exist,  the  father  ma;  be 
allowed  for  expenses  of  past  maintenaDoe.'] 

§  1354  b.  The  court,  also,  is  not  limited  in  its  authority  in  regard 
to  maintenance,  to  cases  where  the  infant  ia  residenyrithin  the 
territoiial  jurisdictioa  of  the  court,  or  the  muntenance  is  to  be 
applied  there.  But  in  suitable  oases,  and  under  suitable  circam- 
stauces,  it  will  order  roainteuance  for  an  infant  out  of  the  juria- 
diction,  taking  care  to  impose  such  conditions  and  restrictionfi  on 
the  party  applying  for  it  as  will  secure  a  proper  application  of  the 
money.^ 

§  1355.  Ill  allowing  maiotenance,  the  Court  of  Chaucery  will 
have  a  liberal  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  state  of  the  iamily 
to  which  the  infant  belongs;  as,  for  example,  if  the  infant  be-  an 
elder  son  and  the  younger  children  have  no  provision  made  for 
them,  an  ample  allowance  will  be  allowed  to  the  infant,  so  that  the 
younger  children  may  be  maintained.^  Similar  considerations 
will  apply  to  a  father  or  mother  of  the  infant,  who  is  io  distress  or 
narrow  circumstances.*  On  the  other  hand  in  allowing  main- 
tenance,  the  court  usually  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  the 
income  of  the  property.  But  where  the  property  is  small,  and 
more  means  are  necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  infant, 
the  court  will  sometimes  allow  the  capital  to  be  broken  in  upon.* 

compel  them  to  exerciBC  thU  power,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  whole  or  part 
of  this  income  to  him;  this  would  be  going  farbej-ond  inj  of  the  other  cases.  I 
cannot,  upon  this  settlement,  find  any  trust  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  father,  or  any 
contract,  that  he  should  be  relieved  out  of  the  settled  propertjr,  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  his  children."  See  Stocken  o.  Stocken,  4  Sim,  1^2 ;  8.  c.  4  Uylne 
ft  Craig,  95 ;  Mundj  t>.  I^rd  Howe,  1  Bro.  Cb.  223 ;  Mcatber  e.  Toung,  2  Mylne 
ft  Eeeu,  490 ;  Bruin  o.  Knott,  1  Phillips,  Ch.  672 ;  Kice  v.  Toanele,  4  Sandford, 
Cb.  568.     In  m  Burke,  id.  617. 

1  See  Carmiuhaet  e.  Hughes,  6  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  71.  See  also  Stopford  «. 
Lord  CauterbuTj,  11  Sim.  82 ;  Bruin  v.  Enott,  1  Fhill.  572  [■  Sparhawk  «. 
Buell'sAdm'ra,  9  Vt.  41]. 

■  Stephens  c.  James,  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  627 ;  Logan  &  Fariie,  Jacob,  193 ; 
Jackson  r.  Hankey,  Jacob,  266 ;  cited  also  in  1  Mylna  &  Keen,  627. 

>  ]  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  g  1,  note  (d) ;  Harvey  v.  Harvey,  2  F.  Will.  21, 
22 ;  Lano;  t>.  Duke  of  Aihol,  2  Al^.  447 ;  Petre  v.  Petre,  3  Atk.  611 ;  ^nmet  v. 
Burnet,  1  Bro.  Ch.  179,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note. 

*  Roach  d.  Garrao,  1  Ves.  160 ;  Bradshaw  v.  Bradshaw,  1  Jac.  ft  W.  647 ;  1 
Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  27c,  276;  Heystuun  t>.  Hejsbam,  1  Coz,  179;  Allen  c.  Coster,  1 
Beavan,  201. 

*  2  Fonbt.  £q.  B.  2,  R.  2,  ch.  2,  g  1,  note  (d)  ;  Barlow  v.  Gnnt,  1  Ten. 
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But,  vithoQt  tiie  ezpresB  sanction  of  the  conrt,  a  trustee  or  gua> 
dian  will  not  be  iwrmitted,  of  his  own  accord,  to  break  in  upou  the 
capital.* 

[*  §  1355  a.  But  vhere  a  father  gave  the  trastees  of  a  fund,  for 
the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  his  son  in  the  vorld,  a  dis- 
cretion to  advance  all,  or  any  part  of  the  capital, "  if  he  should 
conduct  himself  steadily  and  to  ^e  satisfaclioa  c^  his  trustees,"  and 
made  a  gift  over  in  case  the  vhole  sum  were  not  advanced,  saying 
it  was  his  wish  that  his  son  should  have  the  vhole  benefit  of  such 
moneys,  upon  his  good  condnct ;  and  the  son  assigned  his  interest 
under  the  will ;  the  trustees  baving  paid  the  money  into  court, 
without  saying  that  the  son  had  not  conducted  himself  to  their 
satisfiaction,  in  defoult  of  which  it  was  considered  they  had  a  dis- 
cretion to  deprive  him  of  the  fund ;  it  was  held  that,  they  having 
dectined  to  exercise  that  power,  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
court  to  exercise  it,  and  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to 
the  assignee.^ 

§  1356.  In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  the  management  and 
disposal  of  the  property  of  infants.  And  here,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  exercise  a  vigilant  care  over  guardians  in  the 
management  of  the  property  of  the  infant.  It  will  carry  its  aid 
and  protectioii  in  favor  of  infants  so  for,  as  to  reach  other  persons 
than  those  who  are  guardians  strictly  appointed.  For  if  a  man 
intrudes  upon  the  estate  of  an  infant  and  takes  the  profits  thereof, 
he  will  be  treated  as  a  guardian,  and  held  responsible  therefor,  to 
the  infant,  in  a  snit  in  equity.* 

§  1357.  Guardians  will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  change 
the  personal  property  of  the  infant  into  real  property,  or  the  real 
property  into  personalty  ;  since  it  may  not  only  afTect  the  rights  of 
the  infant  himself,  but  also  of  bis  representatives,  if  he  should  die 
under  age.*    But  guardians  may,  under  particular  circumstances, 

266 ;  Harvey  v.  Haney,  2  P.  WiU.  22,  23 ;  Ex  parte  Green,  1  Jac.  &  Wdk. 
263 ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  276 ;  Walker  v.  WethereU,  6  Tea.  474 ;  In  rt  England,  1 
Ruaa.  ft  Mylne,  499;  £x  parte  Swift.  lRiuB.&Mylne,S76 ;  Claje.  Pennington, 
8  Simona,  359. 

'  Walker  D.  WefliereU,  6  Tea.  474. 

■  [•  Coe'B  TniBt,  in  k,  4  K.  A  J.  199.] 

*  2FoDbl.  £q.  B.  2,  Pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §l.andnote(/);  IFonbl.Eq.  B.l,cli.ir, 
$S,  DotB(i);  ante,  §611. 

*  1  Mad.  Ft.  Ch.  269,  270 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cfa.  2,  §  6,  note  (b) ;  Ltwood 
V.  Twyne,  Ambler,  417;  s.  c.  2  Eden,  148,  utd  Mr.  Eden'a  note. 

■q.  IDB.  — TOIi.   U.  89 
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where  it  is  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  the  iofknt,  change  the 
nature  of  the  estate ;  and  the  court  will  support  their  conduct,  if 
the  act  be  such  as  the  court  itself  would  hare  done,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  bj  its  own  order.  The  act  of  the  guardian,  in 
such  a  case  must  not  be  wantonly  done  ;  but  it  must  be  for  the 
manifest  interest  and  convenience  of  the  infanL^  It  is  true,  that 
it  has  been  said  tliat  there  ia  no  equity  in  such  a  case  between  the 
representadTes  of  the  infout.  But  nevertheless,  the  court  has  an 
obvious  regard  to  the  circumstance,  that  these  representatirea  maj 
be  affected  thereto ;  *  and  it  is  always  inclined  to  keep  a  strict 
hand  over  guardians,  in  order  to  prevent  partiality  and  miscon- 
duct.B  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such  acts  of  the  guar- 
dian, in  case  of  the  death  of  the  infant  before  he  arrives  of  age, 
from  changing  improperly  the  rights  of  the  parties,  who,  as  heirs 
or  distributees,  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the  fund,  it  is  the 
constant  rule  of  courts  of  equity  to  hold  lands  purchased  by  the 
guardian  with  the  infant's  personal  estate,  or  with  the  rente  and 
profits  of  his  real  estate,  to  be  personalty,  and  distributable  as 
such ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  real  property  (as,  for 
example,  timber  cut  down  ou  a  fee-simple  estate  of  the  infant} 
turned  into  money,  as  still,  for  the  same  purpose,  real  estate.*  On 
these  accounts,  and  also  from  the  manifest  hazard  which  guardiauB 
must  otherwise  run,  it  is  common  for  them  to  ask  the  positive 
sanction  of  the  court  to  any  acts  of  this  sort.  And  wlien  the 
court  directs  any  such  change  of  property,  it  directs  the  new 
investment  to  be  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  be 
entitled  to  it,  if  it  had  remuned  in  its  original  state.' 

■  Inirood  ti.  Twyne,  Ambler,  418,  sod  Mr.  Blnnfa  note ;  s.  c.  2  Eden,  Iti, 
andMr.  Eden'auote;  lMad.ai.269;  Mmodv.  DB^.Prac.Ch.  319;  1  Foobl. 
Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  5  6,  nots  (/)  ;  TuUit  o.  Tullit,  AmUer,  370 ;  Ex  parit  Giiin- 
itone.  Ambler,  708;  Piersonc.  Shore,  I  Atk.  480. 

'  luwood  c.  Tw^e,  Ambler,  418,  and  Mr, Blunt's  note;  S.  C.  2  Eden,  147, 
1S2,  aod  Mr.  Eden's  note.  See  tXto  OjLeDden  c.  Lord  Compton,  2  Tea.  Jr.  69, 
70;  Wuef.  PolhiU,  lITes.  278;  Fierson  e.  Sbore,  1  Atk.  480;  ExparUQiiaa- 
■tone,  Ambler,  707  ;  a.  O.  2  Vei.  Jr.  286,  note.  '  Ibid. 

'  1  Mad.  Pr.  Cb.  269,  270;  Gibson  e.  Scndamore,  1  Dick.  45;  8.  o.  Select 
Cm.  in  Ch.  63,  and  Mtxelej,  6 ;  Earl  of  Wincbelsea  v.  Norcliffe,  1  Vem.  434, 
and  Mr.  Raithbj's  note  (3) ;  Tuilit  o.  Tullit,  Ambl.  370 ;  Witter  c.  Witter,  3  P. 
WiU.  101,  and  Mr.  Cox'a  note  (1)  ;  Rook  v.  Worth,  1  Vea.  461;  Pieraon  v. 
Shore,  1  Atk.  480, 481 ;  Mason  v.  Day,  Free  Ch.  319 ;  Ex  parte  Giinutone,  dted 
4  Bro.  Ch.  235,  note;  Wara  e.  Polhill,  11  Yes.  278. 

•  Ibid. ;  Aahbnrtou  v.  AahburtOD,  6  Vea.  6 ;  Sei^son  t>.  Seal;,  2  Atk.  418 ; 
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§  1358.  In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  the  marri^e  of  infanta. 
This  is  a  most  important  and  delicate  duty  of  the  Court  of  Chan* 

WebbcLordShftftsbniy,  eMad.  100;  £x pari« Phillips,  19Tes.  132,  12S;  Tul- 
lit  t>.  Tnllit,  Ambl.  370;  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  6.  note  (/).  In  tfaia  re- 
■pect  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  acta  difieiviitlj,  in  caaea  of  infiiacy,  fh)m  what  it 
doea  in  lauMj.  Lord  EMou,  in  Ex  parte  PhiUipa  (19  Tei.  122,  123),  explained 
the  difference  and  the  reasons  of  it  as  follows :  "  la  the  caw  of  the  infant,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  acting  as  the  Court  of  Cbancerj ;  not  m  in  lunacy ;  bnt  un- 
der a  special,  separate  commission  from  the  crown,  authorizing  him  to  take  care 
of  the  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  lonatiL-.  In  the  case  of  the  in&nt,  it 
is  settled  that,  as  a  trustee  oat  of  court  cannot  change  the  natnre  of  llie  property, 
M  the  court,  which  is  only  a  trustee,  must  act  as  the  tnuC«e  out  of  court ;  and, 
finding  that  a  change  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  must  so  deal  with  it  as 
not  to  affect  the  powers  of  the  infant  over  his  property,  even  during  his  infancy, 
when  he  has  power*  over  one  species  of  property,  not  over  the  other.  It  nuty  be 
for  the  benefit  of  an  infant,  in  m^y  cases,  that  money  should  be  laid  out  in  land, 
if  be  should  live  to  become  adult;  but,  if  not,  it  is  a  great  prejudice  to  him,  tak- 
ing away  bis  dominion,  by  the  power  of  disposition  be  has  over  personal  property, 
so  long  before  he  bas  it  over  real  estate.  The  court,  therefore,  with  reference 
to  his  situation,  even  during  infancy,  as  to  llis  powers  over  property,  works  the 
change,  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  with  this  qualification,  that.  If  he 
lives,  he  may  take  it  as  real  estate ;  but  without  prejudice  to  his  right  over  it 
during  jnGmcy,  as  personal  property.  A  lunatic  stands  on  quite  a  different  foot- 
ing. At  the  instant  of  a,  lucid  interval,  he  has  precisely  the  same  power  of  disposi- 
tion over  one  species  of  property  as  over  the  other,  in  different  modes  and  forms 
I  admit.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  acting  under  a  special  commission  from  tbe 
crown,  does  what  is  for  his  benefit;  taking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  pre- 
sumptive next  of  kin  and  heir,  as  to  the  management  of  the  property  that  may, 
or  may  not,  be  tbeir  own.  A  case  bas  occurred  of  a  lunatic,  seised  ez  parte 
|)atem&  of  estate  A.,  ondez  parte  matemi.  of  estate  B.,  the  latter  being  subject 
to  a  mortgage ;  and,  timber  cut  upon  A.  having  been  applied  in  discharge  of  the 
mortgage  upon  B.,  it  was,  on  a  question  between  the  heirs,  held,  that  A.  was 
not  to  be  recouped.  Upon  these  grounds,  had  the  application  been,  to  sell  a 
part  of  the  real  estate,  for  tbe  payment  of  debts,  the  court,  finding  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  lunatic  would  be  better  provided  for,  and  bis  advantage  promoted, 
by  disposing  of  a  real  estate,  inconvenient,  ill-con^tioued,  &c. ;  that  it  would  be 
for  his  benefit  so  to  pay  the  debts,  and  keep  together  the  personal  estate,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  such  an  appLcation ;  and  so,  in  cutting  down  timber 
upon  the  estate,  augmenting  tbe  personal  property,  it  goes  as  personal  property ; 
and  the  different  form  of  disposition  is  not  regarded  when  a  ludd  interval  arrives. 
Upon  these  principles,  this  sort  of  disiinction,  whether  sohd  or  not,  is  settled ; 
and  I  think  there  is  sufficient  to  maintun  it ;  but,  if  settled,  1  have  no  inclination 
to  disturb  it."  See  also  Ozenden  e.  Lord  Compton,  2  Ves.  Jr.  69,  70  to  78; 
ExparU  Grimstone,  Ambler,  707 ;  Ex  parte  Uegge,  4  Bro.  Ch.  296,  note.  Some 
statute  provisions  have  been  made  in  England,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  estate  of 
infants,  and  tbe  rights  of  guardians  relative  thereto,  which  may  be  found  suc- 
cinctly stMed  in  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  8,  p.  232,  233. 
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cerj,  wbiob  it  exercises  with  great  caution  in  relation  to  all  pe^ 
sons  who  are  wards  of  the  court.  Xo  person  is  permitted  to  marrj 
a  ward  of  the  court  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  court,  ereo 
with  the  consent  of  the  guardian.  If  a  man  should  marry  a  female 
ward  without  tlie  oonseot  and  approbation  of  the  court,  he,  and  al) 
others  concerned  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  act,  will  be  treated  as 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  court ;'  and  the  husband  himself,  even 
though  he  were  ignorant  that  she  was  a  ward  of  the  court,  will  still 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  contempt.* 

§  1S59.  In  all  cases  where  the  Court  of  Chancery  appoints  a 
guardian,  or  committee  in  the  nature  of  a  guardian,  to  have  the 
care  of  an  infant,  it  is  accustomed  to  require  the  party  to  f^ve  a 
recc^izance  that  the  infant  shall  not  marry  without  the  leave  ot 
the  court ;  which  form  is  rarely  altered^  and  only  apon  special  cir- 
cumstances. So  that,  if  an  infant  should  marry,  though  without 
the  privity,  or  knowledge,  or  neglect  of  the  guardian,  or  committoe ; 
yet  the  recognizance  would  in  strictness  be  forfeited,  whatever  iavor 
^e  court  might,  upon  an  application,  think  fit  to  extend  to  the 
party,  when  he  should  appear  to  have  been  in  no  fanlt.^ 

§  1S60.  With  a  view,  also,  to  prevent  the  improper  marriages 
of  its  wards,  the  court  will,  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
intended  and  improper  marriage  without  ite  sanction,  by  an  injunc- 
tion, not  only  interdict  the  marriage,  but  also  interdict  communi- 
cations between  the  ward  and  the  admirer  ;  and  if  the  guardian  is 
suspected  of  any  connivance,  it  will  remove  the  infant  from  bis 
care  and  custody,  and  place  the  infant  under  the  care  and  custody 
of  a  committee.*  Lord  Hardwicke  has  justly  remarked,  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  highly  important  in  its  exercise  under  both  of  these 

■  FonbL  Eq.  B.  3,  Ft.  2,  ch.  S,  §  1,  note  (6)  ;  Ejre  s.  Connteu  of  Shiftct- 
burj,  2  P.  Will.  Ill,  112, 115;  Batlero.  Pr««man,  AmU.  802;  Edes  e,  Bme- 
ton,  We«t,  348;  More  v.  More,  2  Atk.  157;  Herbert's  cue,  3  P.  WUI.  110; 
Hugfaea  V.  Science,  Ambl.  802,  note;  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  277,  278;  Nicbolionf. 
Squire,  16  Tei.  269. 

'  Ibid.  Some  auxi^uy  [noviaions,  to  secure  due  marriagei  and  piDtectian  fai 
infanta,  liave  been  made  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  ch.  76,  whidi,  bow- 
ever,  it  IB  here  unaeceiearj-  to  ennmerate.  Tbej  are  atated  in  Jerenij  on  Gq. 
Jnriwi.  B.  1,  ch.  B,  §  8,  p.  225,  226. 

•  Eyre  v.  Conntesa  of  Kiafteabnry,  2  P.  Will.  112;  Dr.  Davii'a  caae,  1  P. 
Wm.  698. 

*  Smith  V.  Smith,  8  Atk.  304 ;  Pearce  c.  Crutchfield,  14  Yea.  206 ;  Beaid  v. 
iTBTen,  I  Tea.  313;  Shipbrook  v.  Hiuehbbrook,  2  Di^  647,  548;  Bowl'- 
Garven,  1  Dick.  83. 
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aspects ;  in  the  first  {dace,  vhea  it  is  exercised  hy  vay  of  panish- 
meot  of  such  as  have  done  aoy  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ward  ; 
in  the  next  place,  b;  the  stIU  more  salutary  and  useful  exeroiBe,  by 
way  of  preveation,  when  it  restrains  persons  from  doing  any  act  to 
disparage  the  ward,  before  the  act  has  been  completed.^ 

§  1361.  In  case  of  an  ofler  of  marriage  of  a  ward,  the  court  will 
refer  it  to  a  master,  to  ascertain  and  report,  whether  the  match  is 
a  suitable  one,  and  also  what  settlement  ought  to  be  made."  And 
where  a  marriage  has  been  actually  celebrated  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  ^  court,  the  court  will  not  dischai^  the  husband,  who 
has  been  committed  for  the  contempt,  until  he  has  actually  made 
such  a  settlement  upon  the  female  ward,  as,  npon  a  refer«ice  to 
a  master,  shall,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  deemed  equitable 
and  proper.^  It  will  not  make  any  difierence  in  the  case,  tiiat  the 
ward  has  since  arrived  of  age,  or  is  ready  to  waive  her  right  to  a 
settlement ;  for  the  court  will  protect  her  against  her  own  indis- 
cretion, and  the  undue  influence  of  her  husband.* 

<  Smith  e.  Smith,  8  Atk.  306.  *  Ibid. 

*  2  Fonhl.  Eq.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1,  note  (6)  ;  Steveiu  o.  Savage,  1  Veg. 
Jr.  154;  Wincho.  Jsmei,  4  Vea.  386;  BatJmnte.Hnrraj,  8Tei.  74,78;  Boll  c. 
Ck>uttB,  1  T.  &  Beam.  300,  301,  306 ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  279  to  281. 

■  Ibid. ;  Stackpole  tt.  Beaumont,  3  Vm.  98.  What  the  settlement  thonld  be, 
mnat  aeceaaariijr  yaiy  with  the  circunutAncea  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of 
tbe  case.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Jeremy  has  well  summed  ap  the  geaeral  result  of 
the  anthorities.  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jarisd.  B.  1,  ch.  5,  §3,  p.  230,  231.  ['^tis 
■carcel;  necessaiy  to  aay,  that  the  foregoing  dediioDS,  in  regard  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  courts  of  equity,  in  securing  a  proper  nuuriage  for  it*  infant  wards,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  to  prevent  improper  ones,  have  very  Utile  to  do  with 
the  practice,  or  indeed  with  the  powers,  of  a  court  of  equity  in  this  country. 
The  most  which  a  court  of  equity  here  would  ever  attempt  to  accomplish  in  this 
way  would  be  to  secure  a  proper  gettlement  for  the  maintenance  of  its  wards  out 
of  their  own  estate,  in  case  of  marriage.  This,  it  is  believed  would  be  done  by 
courts  of  equity  in  this  country,  where  there  appeared  any  necessity  for  theii 
interference,  on  account  of  an  improvident  marriage  having  been  accomplished, 
or  perhaps  when  one  was  in  contemplation.  We  believe  the  contta  of  equity 
would  not  generally,  iu  this  country,  interfere  to  decree  a  settleotent  of  the 
wife's  property  for  her  own  separate  maintenance,  even  where  she  was  an  iofimt 
and  a  ward  of  the  court,  unless  there  were  some  suggestion  of  the  marriage 
bung  improvident,  or  of  there  having  been  some  stipulation  to  that  effect  al- 
though in  Eyre  v.  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  nom.  ShaAsbury  e.  Shaftsbury,  C^. 
172,  it  is  said  that  the  contempt  consists  in  mariTing  without  the  consent  of  court, 
and  that  "  an  improvident  marriage  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  offence."  The 
principles  above  stated  as  the  American  view  of  the  subject,  seem  to  be  recog- 
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[*§  1S61  a.  The  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  refuses  to  inter- 
fere with  the  custody  of  foreign  guardians  and  their  control  of 
their  wards,  upon  mere  grounds  of  expediency  and  advantage  to  the 
wards.  If  there  is  English  property  belonging  to  the  wards,  Eng* 
lish  guardians  will  be  appointed  to  supplement  tlie  office  and  dutj 
of  tlie  foreign  guardians,  in  case  of  n^lect  or  abuse,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  court  for  proper  directions.  But  no  in- 
terference with  the  control  of  the  person  of  the  warda  by  the 
foreign  guardians  will  be  allowed  until  some  case  of  abnsfl  is 
shown.  The  court  will  not  in  such  case  entertain  any  question 
of  the  preference  of  the  wards  and  tlie  greater  advantage  to  them 
of  English  control  or  education.'] 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


IDIOTS  AND  LDNATICa. 


(*  g  1S62.   The  crami  U  the  guardian  of  idioti  and  Inofttic*. 
9  1368.   Froceedlngg,  bj  commUtion,  under  the  tign-nuniud. 
i  1S64.   In  muij  thingg  tbe  antboritj  U  derived  frota  the  comt. 
J  1354(1.  Chancellor  ma;  conseut  for  Itmatic  to  bar  entaiL 
g  186fi.  Hanoer  of  execotfag  commiBnoa  of  Inaacj. 
'     S  1366  a.   CommiBuoQ  may  iuue  where  Iimatic  residea  abroad. 
S  1866  b.   Estate  liable  under  order  nf  chancery  for  Mb  mpport 
S  ISeS  c.   Persona  of  weak  mind  may  me  for  protection  in  chaocei;.! 

§  1862.  With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  r^^ard  to  iuCants,  we  may 
dismiss  the  subject,  aud  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  juris- 
diction iu  relation  to  Idiots  and  Lunatics.  The  remarks,  which 
have  been  already  made,  to  distinguish  the  jurisdictioa  of  tbe 
court  in  this  claaa  of  cases  fVom  that  exereised  in  cases  of  infants, 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated,  and  brought  under  discus- 
sion, the  explanations  proper  for  this  place.^    If  the  preceding 

nized  in  Kennj  v.  Udall,  5  Johns.  Cb.  464,  473 ;  s.  c.  in  error,  8  Cowen,  OH; 
Van  Eppg  V.  Tan  DenMn,  4  Paige,  64 ;  Van  Dnzer  t>.  Tan  Diuer,  6  Paige,  366. 
See  alw  Chambers  e.  Penj,  IT  Alab.  726. 

■  [*  Nugent  v.  Tetaera,  12  Jnr.  M.  s.  781.] 

■  Ante,  g  1334  to  1336,  and  notes. 
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■news  of  this  subject  are  correct,  the  Court  of  Ohancerj  uaj  be 
properly  deemed  to  have  had,  origiDally ,  as  the  general  delegate 
oF  the  autliority  of  the  orown,  aa  parem  patrite,  the  right,  not  ooly 
to  have  the  custody  and  protectiou  of  iufauts,  but  also  of  idiots 
and  lunatics,  when  they  have  no  other  guardian.^ 

§  1363.  But  the  statutes  of  IT  Edward  II.  ch.  9, 10,  introduced 
some  new  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  (he  crown ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  jurisdiction  has  become  somewhat  mixed  in  practice ; 
but  it  is  principally,  ia  modern  times,  exerted  under  these  statutes. 
The  jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  now  usuftlly  treated  as  a  special  ju- 
risdiction for  many  purposes  (certainly  not  for  all),  derived  from 
the  special  authority  of  the  crown,  under  its  aign-manua),  to  the 
chancellor  personally,  and  not  as  belonging  to  him  as  chancellor, 
or  as  sitUng  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  So  that  (it  has  been  said) 
the  sign-manual  does  not  confer  on  him  any  jurisdiction  but  only 
a  power  of  administration.^  From  this  circumstance  (as  we  have 
seen),  the  practice  under  the  two  branches  of  the  jurisdiction  is 
not  the  same,  nor  are  the  doctrines  of  the  judge  the  same  in  all 
respects.^  Still,  for  the  most  part,  they  agree  in  substance ;  and, 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  tliere  would  be  little  utility  in  a  more 
minute  and  comprehensive  euumeration  of  the  distinctionB  and 
differences  between  them. 

§  1364.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  true  origiu  of  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  it  is  clear  that  the  chancellor 
does  not,  in  all  cases,  act  under  the  special  warrant  by  the  sign- 
manual.  The  warrant  gives  to  the  chancellor  the  right  of  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  for  the  care 
of  their  persouB  and  estates ;  and  no  more.*  When  a  person  is 
ascertained  to  be  an  idiot  or  lunatic,^  the  chancellor  proceeds,  un- 

■  AiOe.  S  1336,  1386 ;  Beverley's  cue,  4  Co.  126 ;  1  Black.  Comro.  308 ;  Ex  . 
parte  Grimatone,  Ambler,  707 ;  B.  C.  cited  2  Vea.  Jr.  236,  note ;  Ex  parte,  Veggv, 
i  Bro.  Ch.  235,  note ;  Oxenden  p.  Lord  Compton,   2  Tea.  Jr.  71 ;    Eyre  e. 
Ckiunteea  of  SbftAesbury,  2  F.  Will.  116,  119 ;  Gary  t>.  Bertie,  2  Tent.  342,  343 ; 
2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  2,  Ft.  2,  cb.  2,  g  1,  Dote  (a). 

'  Ex  parte  Plullip«,  19  Vm.  122 ;  Oxenden  e.  Lord  Compton.  2  Vea.  Jr.  72. 

■  AnU,  §  1336,  and  not£i. 

*  hjsAght  V.  Royae,  2  Sch.  ft  Lefr.  163.  In  order  that  the  ahaocellor  ahould 
dealiritb  tbe  property  of  a  lunatic  &t  all,  it  ie  aecesaary  that  acommiiBion  should 
be  taken  oat,  or  that  the  luoatic  should  be  a  party  in  a  cause ;  othenrine  the  cooit 
has  DO  juriadicUoD.    Gilbee  r.  Gilbee,  1  Phillipa,  Ch.  121. 

*  [As  to  the  juriadlL-tion  of  cfaaoccryto  interfere  for  the  protection  of  alunatio 
not  found  lo  bj  bquiiition,  we  Nelson  v.  Dunconibe,  9  Beav.  214.] 
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der  his  special  vairant,  to  commit  the  cuBtodj  of  the  person  and 
estate  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic,  sometimes  to  the  same  person, 
and  sometimes  to  dififerent  persons,  acoOTding  to  circunistances, 
and  to  direct  for  him  a  suitable  maintenance.'  After  the  custody 
is  BO  granted,  and  nuuntenance  is  assigned,  the  chancellor  acts  in 
otlier  matters,  relative  to  lunatics,  at  least,'  not  under  the  warrant 
by  the  sign-manual,  but  in  virtue  of  his  general  power,  as  holding 
the  great  seal,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  oonscience.  It  is  usual, 
indmd,  to  take  bond  from  the  committees  to  account  and  submit 
to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  so  to  do.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  many  orders,  and  enforcing  them  by  attachment ;  which 
orders,  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  them,  are  not  warranted  by 
the  sign-manual ;  but  are  warranted  by  the  general  power  of  the 
court.' 

'  Dnnner's  cue,  2  F.  Will.  268  ■  Sheldon  r.  Fortescne,  Aland,  3  F.  Will.  110 ; 
LfMgbt  V.  Bayte,  S  Sch.  &  Lett.  163 ;  E*  parte  Chnmlej,  1  Vw.  Jr.  296 ;  Ex 
jwrieBaker,  6Ves.  8;  Ex  parU  Fidiftrd,  8  Tea.  &  B.  127.  Id  the  matter  of 
Webb,  2  HiiUipa,  Ch.  10. 

■  See  LfMght  t>.  'Rajat,  2  Sell.  &  Lefr.  163. 

*  Ante,  i  1336;  Ex  parte  GnmeioiiB,  Ambler,  707;  Ex  parte  Degge,  4Bro. 
Ch.  236,  note ;  Ex  parte  Fitzgerald,  2  Sch.  &  Left.  482,  436 ;  Oienden  ■>.  Lord 
Compton,  3  Ves.  Jr.  69 ;  8.  C.  1  Bro.  Ch.  2S1 ;  Nelson  e.  Duncombe,  9  BeaTftn, 
211.  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  Ex  parte  Fitzgerald  (2  Sch.  A  Lefr.  438),  hM  gone 
at  lai^  into  the  eabject.  The  following  extract  niffidentl/  illuBteatei  the  text: 
"  The  issniDg  of  the  coromiwioQ  is  under  the  direction  of  tlie  great  leal,  and  the 
caie  and  custody  of  the  person  and  estate  ii  a  matter  which  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  seems  to  have  fkllen  back  to  the  crown,  to  be 
prorided  for  upon  a  special  application  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duty  tlias  thrown  on  the  crown  was  oiten  difficult.  It  was  to  be  perfarmed  bj 
the  crown  according  to  ^e  adrice  apon  which  the  king  might  constitntionally  act, 
and  it  has,  tJierefore,  long  been  the  practice,  from  time  to  time,  to  authorize,  bj 
the  king's  rign-mannal,  the  person  holding  the  great  seal,  to  exercise  the  discretion 
of  the  crown  in  providing  for  the  care  and  custodr  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
Imatics,  which  has  been  nsoally  done  bj  grantsto  committees.  But  I  apprehend, 
that,  thoo^  the  discretion  of  the  crown  has  been  tfans  delegated  to  the  person 
holding  the  great  seal,  yet  the  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
in  the  management,  both  of  the  property  and  the  person,  originates  tn  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  court  itself,  as  the  court,  from  which  the  commission,  inquiring  of 
the  lunacy,  issues,  and  into  which  the  inquisition  is  returned  and  which  makes 
the  grant  founded  on  the  inquisition ;  for  which  grant  the  signHuanual  (whicli  ii 
■eonutersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury)  is  a  general  warrant.  The  raason, 
given  in  the  warrant,  for  delegating  tiiepower.of  appointing  the  committee,  to  the 
person  holding  the  great  seal,  is,  because  the  jurisdiction  of  issuing  the  commisioiL 
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[*  §  1864.  a.  Bj  tbe  present  construcUon  of  the  English  statute,' 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  authority  to  gire  consent,  on  the  part  of 
a  Innatio,  tenant  in  tail  in  pOBsession,  that  the  first  tenant  in  tail 
iu  remainder  ma;  bar  the  subsequent  limitations,  on  a  proper  case 
being  made  oat  for  the  exercise  of  that  anthority.^  In  the  case  of 
a  deviee  of  real  and  persoaal  estate,  to  trustees,  to  apply  tbe  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  rents,  to  the  maintenance  of  an  imbecile  per' 
son,  it  vaa  held  that  the  trustees  could  not  interpose  their  discre- 
tionary power  to  oust  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  and  that  the 
trust  was  in  exoneration  of  the  private  property  of  the  ceitui  que 
truit,  so  that  his  personal  representative  might  claim  to  have  re- 
couped out  of  the  income  of  the  trust  property  any  sum  which  he 

and,  conseqnentlj',  of  acting  upon  it,  is,  by  lav,  in  Uie  great  aeal.  And  I  cod- 
ceire,  that  the  warrant  itself  implies  no  more ;  and  that  nothing  ia  commDnicBted 
bj  it,  bat  Bimpl^  tbe  selection  of  tbe  person,  to  whom  the  grant  ihalUie  nude. 
Bat,  as  the  king  is  boand,  in  conscience  to  execute  tbe  trost  reposed  in  fajm  by 
the  statute,  and  cannot  do  it  otherwise  than  by  bailiff,  the  chancellor,  or  person 
holding  the  great  seal,  is  the  proper  authority  to  direct  and  control  the  authority 
of  the  person  so  appointed  bailiff.  It  is  tiie  dutj,  therefore,  of  the  person 
holding  the  great  seal,  to  see  that  the  committee  does  not  use  his  office  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lunatic  in  his  lifetime,  or  of  those  entitled  to  his  propertj  after 
luB  death ;  that  being  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  ovwn,  imposed  by  the  law,  in- 
Testing  it  with  tbe  care  of  persons  in  this  sitnation."  There  is  some  DbBcurity, 
from  the  language  used  in  the  books,  u  to  the  point,  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor 
acts  as  administering  tbe  general  powers  of  a  court  of  equitj,  technically  speak- 
ing, aa  to  the  orders  and  decrees  which  be  makes  in  cases  of  lunacy,  or  only  as 
keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  delegate  of  the  crown,  or  eiriufa  oJieU  as 
ehanoellor,  in  cases  beyond  tbe  special  commission.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
he  acts  merely  as  delegate  of  the  crown,  and  exercising  its  personal  prerogative, 
»a  parmt  palria,  ia  chancery,  and  not  as  a  court  of  eqnity.  Hence  it  is,  that 
from  hie  orders  and  decrees,  in  cases  of  lunacy,  an  appeal  Hes  to  the  king  tn 
coancil ;  whereas,  if  be  acted  in  such  cases  as  a  conrt  of  equtly,  an  appeal  would 
lie,  from  sajd  orders  and  decrees,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  See  Sheldon  o. 
Forte«;ue,  Aland,  3  P.  Will.  107,  and  note ;  Oienden  ».  Lord  Compton,  2  Tea. 
Jr.  69 ;  s.  c.  4  Bro.  Cb.  33fi ;  Sherwood  e.  Sanderson,  19  Tes.  286.  Yet  tbe 
Ungoage  used  in  Ex  parte  Grimstone,  Ambler,  707,  and  in  2  Scb.  &  Lefr.  4S8, 
above  dted,  might  lead  to  an  opposite  resnlt. 

'[•8*4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74. 

■  7nr«Blewitt,  6  De  G.,  M.  AG.  187.  This  case  was  heard  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Justices,  on  appeal,  and  the  former  decisions,  Be  Blewitt, 
8  MyL  &  E.  250,  and  Be  Wood,  3  Myl.  &  Cr.  266,  were  overruled.  Tbe  mora 
common  practice  in  tbe  American  states,  where  a  conveyance  of  the  tide  of  the 
lunatic^  real  estate  is  required,  is  for  the  guardian  of  tbe  lunatic  to  petition  the 
conrt  having  jurisdiction,  for  leave  to  dispose  of  the  estate  of  the  ward,  which,  in 
practice,  araonnts  to  tbe  same  thing. 
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ma;  have  applied  oat  of  the  private  property  of  the  imbecile  to- 
vards  his  mainteiianca.'] 

§  1865.  lu  regard  to  the  manner  of  asoertaining  whetlier  a  per- 
son is  an  idiot  or  lonetic,  or  not,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Upon 
a  proper  petition  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  not  as  such,  but  as 
the  person  acting  under  the  special  warrant  of  the  crown,'  a  com- 
mission issues  out  of  chancery,^  on  which  the  inquiry  is  £o  be 
made,  as  to  the  asserted  idiocy  or  lunacy  of  the  party.*  The  in- 
quisition is  always  bad,  and  the  question  tried  by  a  jury,  whose 
unimpeaclied  yerdict  becomes  conclusive  *  upon  the  fact.*  The 
commission  is  not  confined  to  idiots  or  lunatics,  strictly  so  called  ; 
but  in  modem  times  it  is  extended  to  all  persons  who,  from  age, 
infirmity,  or  otlier  misfortune,  are  incapable  of  man^ng  their 
own  affairs,^  and  therefore  are  properly  deemed  of  unsound  mind, 
or  non  ^pmpotea  mentitfi 

g  1865  a.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  luna- 
tics is  not  confined  to  lunatics  domiciled  within  the  country  ;  but 
a  commission  of  lunacy  may  issue  where  the  lunatic  has  lands  or 
other  property  witliin  the  State,  although  he  is  domiciled  abroad." 

<  in  re  S&ndenoD'a  Truat,  3  Eay  &  J.  497.    See  sUo  Cope  v.  Wilinot,  1  Coll. 
996,  note  a,  which  u  here  comtneuted  upm.] 
■  See  Sherwood  v.  Stwderion.  19  Yei.  28G. 

*  Thii  eommisBioii  will  be  iuued  to  inch  person  u  is  matt  likelf  to  bring  out 
die  whole  truth  u  to  the  laiacy.  !»  re  Webb,  2  Rdllipa,  Ch.  10,  St6;  3 
Cooper,  m. 

*  L^aght  D.  Bojae,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  163 ;  Bx  parte  Fitzgerald,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr. 
438.  In  the  matter  of  Webb,  2  FUllipi,  Ch.  10 ;  in  the  nutter  of  Joinnt 
Gordon,  2  ibid.  242.  •  See  Bogen  v.  Wslker,  6  Bait,  971. 

*  In  Hew  York,  it  hM  been  uid,  the  coart  might  iMae  a  new  conuniuion,  if 
it  appeared  that  the  jaiy  upon  the  fint  commiMion  manifestly  erred  in  (hw 
decision.  7»  re  Luher,  S  Barb.  Ch.  97.  [  *  But  in  most  of  the  States,  eqni^ 
exercises  no  general  jurisdiction  over  eitlker  the  person  or  propert7  of  lunatioi. 
Dowell  V.  Jacks,  6  Jones,  Eq.  417.] 

'  See  Monaghan,  in  re,  S  Jones  &  Lat.  258. 

*  Gibsonn.  Je7es,6Tes.  273;  Eidgwayp. Darwin,  8Te«. 86;  SxparUCrm- 
nier,  12  Vea.  446 ;  Sherwood  c  Sanderson,  19  Tes.  28fi.  Some  statates  baTe,  ' 
in  modem  times,  been  paved  in  England,  relating  to  idiots,  lanatJcs,  and  penooi 
non  eempotet  mentis,  aatboriiing  certain  acts  to  be  done  on  their  behalf  fa;  the 
committee,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  niey  will  be  found 
summarily  stated  in  Jeremy  on  £q.  jQrisd.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  p.  213,  214. 

*  Sontbcote's  cam,  2  Yes.  402 ;  Ferkin's  ease,  3  Johns.  Cb.  121 ;  Fetit>  case, 
2  Paige,  174.  In  the  matter  of  Gause,  9  Fkige,  416.  In  the  matter  of  the 
rrinceas  BsriantinsU,  1  Phillips,  Ch.  37S.    In  re  Fowler,  2  Barb.  Ch.  306. 
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[*  §  1365  i.  And  where  a  person  of  uasouud  mind  bad  been 
maintained  in  a  lanatic  asj-lum,  bj  his  parish,  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  a  fiind  belonging  to  him  was  ordered  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor,  acting  under  his  general  chancery  powers,  to  be  paid  in 
aatiafoction  of  the  cltum  for  this  support.  A  query  is  here  raised 
by  the  court,  upon  reviewing  the  cases  upon  that  subject,  how  far 
it  is  proper  for  them  to  order  capital  expended  in  support  of  the 
lunatic,  or  the  payment  of  his  debts.  But  it  is  finally  assumed, 
.that  the  court  has  a  discretioti  to  order  such  payment  as  it  may 
deem  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic.^ 

§  1865  c.  Suits  are  sometimes  entertained  in  the  English  courts 
of  equity  on  behalf  of  persons  of  weak  mind,  brought  by  next 
friend,  where  no  commission  of  lunacy  has  been  obtained,  and 
decree  made  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  lib- 
erty given  to  apply  in  lunacy  aa  to  its  application."] 


CHAPTEE    XXXVU. 


HABBIED  WOMEN. 


[•  g  1886,  1867.   DiubUitiea  of  nuiried  Tomen,  at  Uw. 

S  1867  a.   The  wife's  penooaltj  veiU  in  the  iiusbuid. 

1 1S68.  In  equity,  hiiiband  and  wife  treated  at  diatliict  pecsona. 

§  1869.   Diitribation  of  the  anhject  into  aeveral  beada. 

1 1870.   Elqnity  will  eofbioe  contracta  between  hoaband  and  wife. 

B  ISTl.   Contncu  to  take  efTect  after  covertare  ceasei. 

S  1872.   Poatnnptial  agreements  binding  in  equitj. 

3  1872a-1872i.  Eqnitj  will  protect  wife'i  property  In  hniband'a 

i  1878.  Equitj  will  treat  the  wife  aa  creditor  of  the  hiubwid. 

g  1874.   Will  uphold  coDTeyancea  from  hnaband  to  wlft. 

j  1876.   Will  protect  wife'i  pin-money. 

g  1876  a.  Bnt  tliii  U  perMnal  to  the  wife. 

S  1876.   The  widow's  paraphernalia. 

5  1877.  FaiaphemalU  received  from  the  hnaband,  or  othoa. 

{1877a.   SettlemenCt,  after  matrfage,  on  conaideration,  good. 

{ 1878.  Equity  recognizea  tho  wlft'a  right  to  separate  estate. 


■  [*  Buckley's  Trnat,  in  rt,  Johnson,  Eng.  Ch.  700. 

■  Light  V.  Light,  25  Beavan,  248.    See  also  Conduit  v.  Soane,  0  MyL  A  Cr. 
Ill ;  In  re  Berry,  l»  Beavan,  465 ;  In  re  Irby,  17  Beavan,  S34.] 
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g  1879.  Thit  may  be  Mcnrad,  bjr  contnet,  before  n 

S  1860.  laterveQtioi]  of  truiteei  not  indiipenBable. 

g  ISBl.  How  property  iball  be  m  iecnred,  difficult  to  define. 

S  18S2.  Hmt  be  cleu  intent  to  pnt  it  beyond  coatrol  of  hiubaiid. 

1 1882  a.  WUe'i  control  may  alto  be  liniled. 

S  1886.  E^nivockl  wordi  do  not  exclude  marital  rigfttt. 

S  1884.   Gifti  (o  «epamte  uw  of  uninsmed  women- 

§  1886.   Wife  may  carry  on  tiade  lepanite  fhim  her  hosband. 

{  1S80.   Agreement!  fbr  npaiBte  trade  after  marriage. 

S  1387.   Equity  enfbrcei  inoh  contract*  without  IriutMa. 

9  1888.  Right  of  the  wife  to  dispoae  of  ber  Mparate  ettate. 

S 188Q.  Diatinction  between  control  of  real  and  perMiud,  eatate. 

S  1890.  That  diatiDctlon  now  abaadoDed. 

}  18S1.  Htuband'i  conaent  during  coTerture  ealy  binds  hii  intMMl. 

5  1892.  Wife's  control  over  real  eatate  acquired  during  coTerture. 

i  1898.  Her  control  orer  penonal,  and  income  of  real,  eatate. 

9  1894.  Wbat  estate*  Teit  abiolalcly  in  wife. 

3  1896.  Wife  may  diipoae  of  her  sepaiale  eatate  to  hutband. 

S  1896.   Court  will  aid  the  wife  in  such  cases. 

{  1897.   Can  only  bind  her  separate  property  in  eqnitj. 

|1897<i.   What  language  sufficient  to  exclude  marital  right*. 

9  1898.   This  not  liable  fbr  her  general  engagemeuta. 

9  1S99.  But  only  fbr  mch  debt*  as  aie  charged  thereon. 

j  1899  a.   Haw  br  her  contncta  to  convey  are  ralid  and  binding. 

{  1400, 1401  a.  The  fiu!t  of  coutiacting  a  debt  ought  preaumptiTely  to  make  it  a 
charge  on  her  lepaiate  estate. 

9  1401.  What  contracts  of  wife  are  a  charge  on  her  separate  eatate. 

9  1401  a.   Latest  deciaiona  upon  the  qnettion. 

9  1401  b.   Sufajject  furtber  discntaed  with  reference  to  later  caaea. 

§  1401  e.  The  labor  of  married  woman  and  her  childron  may  be  aecured  to  her 
separate  use. 

9  1401  ij.  The  point  flirther  dis4nis8ed,  and  the  mode  of  cbarglDg  separate  eatate 
pointed  out  . 

9  1401  e.  How  the  aeparate  estate  may  be  bound. 

9  1401 /■1401 1.   Same  tulgect  fimher  discussed. 

9  1402.   Husband's  legal  control  orer  wife's  estate. 

9  1408.  Equity  will  not  ordinarily  interfere  with  husband's  control. 

9  1404, 140G.  Bat  when  it  come*  Into  equi?,  that  court  will  secure  the  wife'* 
maintenance. 

9  1406.  Thl*  extends  also  to  the  lasoe  of  the  marriage. 

9  1407-14096.   It  seem*  to  be  but  a  reasonable  protection. 

9  1408.  It  extttids  to  ail  caaea  where  Uie  hnaband  seeks  aid  tn  eqni^. 

9  1106  a.   Equity  will  interfere  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the  jnhtdictloD. 

9  1409.   This  will  not  be  done  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  partlca. 

9  1409  a.   Question*  aflbcting  domicile. 

9  1410.   Husband  may  diipoae  of  wife's  lea*ehold  eatate  held  by  tmstees. 

J  1411.  Huaband's  asaignees  take  snlject  to  wife's  equity. 

9  1412.   This  extend*  also  to  bond  JiAe  spedal  assignee*  and  pnrcliaaar*. 

9  1418.   So  also  as  to  her  equitable  reTeraionary  interests. 

9  1414.  The  settlement  will  be  deoeed  in  such  caaea  at  the  wifb'i  anft 

9  1416.   Mode  of  enfbrdug  the  wife's  support 
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S  14ie.  How  wlft'i  eqtilty  to  tetttemwt  waited. 

f  1417.  Thii  is  penooKl  to  the  wift. 

S  141S.   Wifs  may  waire  Mttlement,  unieu  ihe  wu  ■  ward  of  cooit. 

}  1419.   She  niBj  alio  forfeit  thU  right  by  mitcondnct 

{  1416  a.  But  court  will  not  cbaoge  a  lettletnent  for  that  reaaon. 

3  1420.   Nor  withhold  a  tettieioeDt  itipulated  before  mairiage. 

S  1421,  1421  a.   When  payment  for  wife'a  alimoDy  decreed. 

j  1421  b.   Bow  pajmeotB  made  when  wlfo  becomea  lanatic. 

j  1422.   Conrta  of  equity  caanot  decTM  alinxmy  to  wifo. 

j  142S.   Proceeding*  where  wife  aakt  aecnrity  of  the  peace. 

j  1428  a.  In  America  thii  ia  done,  for  defect  of  legal  remedy. 

g  1424.   And  equity  will  apply  equitable  eatate  for  alimony. 

j'143fi.   So,  if  there  haa  been  an  ezpreaa  contract 

g  14%   Equity  win  not  aid  the  wife  when  in  fitnlL 

{  1427.  Will  not  enforce  articlet  of  iepar*ti<ai. 

S  14SE.   Coiutruction  and  enforcement  of  deeda  of  aeparation. 

S  1428  a.  Equity  cannot  reatore  conjugal  righta. 

}  1429.  Equity  in  ila  appUcattoo  to  tbla  relatioD.] 

§  1366.  We  may  next  proceed  to  the  coaaideration  of  the  pecul- 
iar jurisdiction  ezercised  by  courta  of  equity,  in  regard  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  married  women  ;  and,  principally,  in  regard 
to  their  property.  It  ib  not  our  design,  in  these  commentaries, 
to  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  general  doctrines  relative  to 
the  rights,  duties,  powers,  and  interests  of  husband  and  wife,  which 
are  recognized  at  the  common  law.  That  would  properly  belong 
to  a  treatiae  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  will  be  saflSoient,  for 
oar  present  purpose,  to  examine  those  particulars  only  which  are 
peculiar  to  courts  of  equity,  or  in  which  a  remedial  justice  is  ap- 
plied by  them  beyond,  or  unknown  to,  the  common  law. 

§  1367.  It  is  well  known,  that,  at  common  law,  husband  and 
wife  are  treated,  for  most  purposes,  a^  one  person ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman,  as  a  distinct  person, 
is  suspended  during  the  marriage,  or,  at  least,  is  incorporated  and 
consolidated  with  that  of  her  husband.  Upon  this  principle,  of  the 
union  of  person  in  husband  aud  wife,  depend  almost  all  the  legal 
rights,  duties,  and  dieabilitiee  which  either  of  tliem  acquire  by  or  dur- 
ing the  marriage.^  For  this  reason,  a  man  cannot  grant  any  thing  to 
his  wife,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  her ;  for  the  grant  would 
be,  to  suppose  her  to  possess  a  distinct  and  separate  existence. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  442.  I  have  qualified  Blackitone'i  t«zt  by  adding  the  words 
"for  moit  pnrpoiea*;"  for,  in  some  reapecti,  OTen  at  law,  she  ii  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct peraon ;  u,  for  example,  ahe  may  commit  Crimea  separately  rrom  her  bna- 
baiid  J  she  may  act  aa  an  attorney  for  him,  or  for  otben ;  ahe  may  levy  a  fine ; 
■he  may  swear  articles  of  peace  against  him. 
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And,  therefore,  it  is  also  geoerally  tme,  Qiat  contrftctB  made  between 
husband  and  wife,  wlieo  Bin^e,  ftre  avoided  by  the  intermarriage.' 
Upon  the  same  ground  it  is,  that,  if  the  wife  be  injured  in  her 
person  or  property  daring  the  marriage,  she  can  bring  no  action 
for  redress  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  neither  can 
she  be  sued,  without  making  her  husband  also  a  party  in  the  cauu.* 
All  this  is  very  different  in  the  civil  law,  where  the  husband  and 
wife  are  considered  as  two  distinct  persons ;  and  may  have  separate 
estates,  contracts,  debt,  and  injuries ; '  and  may  also,  by  agreemeot 
with  each  other,  have  a  community  of  interest,  in  the  nature  of  a 
partnership. 

§  1367  a.  It  ia  also  a  settled  rule  of  the  common  law,  founded 
in  like  principles,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  the  husband  be- 
comes entitled  to  all  the  personal  estate,  including  the  chotet  m 
action  of  the  wife,  and  may  appropriate  the  whole  to  his  own  uae. 
Hence,  if  a  promissory  note  or  bond  be  given  to  a  woman  before 
marriage  by  a  third  person,  to  secure  an  annuity  to  her,  upon  bar 
subsequent  marriage,  her  husband  may  release  the  note  or  bond, 
and  by  the  release  of  the  security,  ttie  annuity  itself  is  gone.*  It 
would  be  otherwise,  if  the  annuity  were  secured  on  land,  for  then 
the  husband  could  not  release  it  without  the  concurreace  of  his 
wife ;  and,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  security,  she  must  join  with 
him  in  levying  a  fine  of  the  land." 

§  1368.  Now,  in  courts  of  equity,  although  the  principles  of 
lav,  in  regard  to  husband  and  wife,  are  fully  recognized  and  en- 
forced in  proper  cases,  yet  they  are  not  exclusively  considered. 
On  the  contrary,  courts  of  equity,  for  many  purposes,  treat  the 
husband  and  wife  as  the  civil  law  treats  them,  as  distinct  persons, 
capable  (in  s,  limited  sense)  of  contracting  with  each  other,  of 
suing  each  other,  and  of  having  separate  estates,  debtff,  and  inte^ 
eats.*  A.  wife  may,  in  a  court  of  equity,  sue  her  husband,  and  be 
aued  by  him.^  And  in  cases  respecting  her  separate  estate,  she 
may  also  be  sued  without  him;^  altliough  he  is  ordinarily  required 

'  Ibid.  *  1  BUck.  Coram.  «3. 

*  Ibid.  444;  1  Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  S,  g  6,  and  note  (A). 

*  Bare  V.  Beecher,  12  Sunoiu,  46S,  467.  '  Ibid. 

*  Amndell  v.  Fhippi,  10  Ve*.  144,  149 ;  LivingBton  ti.  LivingftoD,  S  Johni. 
Ch.  639. 

'  Cumd  e.  Buckle,  2  P.  WiU.  243,  244. 

>  Duboii  V.  Hole,  2  Tern.  613,  and  Mr.  Raithby'*  note  (1).  See  TnTcn  c. 
Bidkeley,  1  Ves.  383 ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  fi.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  notei  {k)  and  (p) ;  Bnob 
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to  be  JOTDod  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  the  rule  of  lav,  as  a 
DoiaiDsl  party,  whenever  he  is  within  the  jurisdictioD  of  the  court, 
and  can  be  made  a  party  .^ 

§  1369.  In  the  further  iliustratioa  of  this  subject,  we  shall  con- 
Bider,  first,  the  cases  in  which  contracts  between  husband  and  wife 
will  be  recognized  and  enforced  in  equity ;  secondly,  the  manner 
in  which  a  wife  may  acquire  a  separate  estate,  and  her  powers 
and  interest  therein  ;  thirdly,  the  equity  of  the  wife  to  a  settlement 
oat  of  her  own  property,  not  reduced  into  tlie  poeseesion  of  her 
husband ;  and,  fourthly,  her  claim  in  equity  for  maintenance  and 
alimony. 

§  1870.  And  first,  in  regard  to  contracts  between  husband  and 
wife.  By  the  general  rules  of  law,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
contracts  made  between  husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  be- 
come, by  their  matrimonial  union,  utterly  extingiiiehed.'  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  man  should  give  a  t>ond  to  his  wife,  or  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  before  marriage,  the  contract  created  thereby  would, 
at  law,  be  dischai^d  by  the  intermarriage.'  Courts  of  equity, 
although  they  generally  follow  the  same  doctrine,  will,  iu  special 
cases,  iu  furtherance  of  the  manifest  intentions  and  objects  of  the 
parties,  carry  into  effect  such  a  contract  made  before  marriage 
between  husband  and  wife,  although  it  would  be  avoided  at  law.* 
Ad  ^[reement,  therefore,  entered  into  by  husband  and  wife,  be- 
fore marriage,  for  the  mutual  settlement  of  their  estates,  or  of  the 
estate  of  either  upon  the  other,  upon  the  marriage,  even  without 
the  intervention  of  trustees,"  will  be  enforced  in  equity,  although 
void  at  law ;  *  for  equity  will  not  suffer  tlie  iutentiou  of  tlie  par- 
ties to  be  defeated  by  the  very  act  which  is  designed  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  contract.'    On  this  ground,  where  a  wife,  before  mar- 

V.  Brooks,  Prec.  Ch.  24 ;  Kirk  r.  Clark,  PrM.  Cb.  27fi ;  Lampert  v.  Lamp«rt,  1 
Yea.  Jr.  21 ;  Griffith  k.  Hood,  2  Vet.  462. 

'  See  Liiia  r.  Airey,  1  Tei.  Jr.  278 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  6,  nol«  (ja). 

'  Co.  Litt.  112  a,  187  b ;  Com.  Dig.  Baron  S  Ftnte,  D.  1 ;  aiUe,  g  1367. 

>  Com.  Dig.  Baron  A  Femt,  D.  1 ;  Cro.  Car.  551 ;  Ca.  LiU.  264  b. 
*  Rippon  r.  Dowdiog,  Ambler,  666,  and  Mr.  Blunt'a  note. 

>  StrODg  e.  Skinner,  4  Barbour,  646. 

<  See  Ne*e9  e.  ScoU,  9  How.  U.  S.  196;  Imlaj  o.  Hantiogtoii,  20  Conn. 
146 ;  Weit  v.  Howard,  20  Conn.  681 ;  De  Barante  p.  Gott,  6  Barbour,  492 ; 
Healj  p.  Bowui,  6  GralUn,  414. 

'  Moore  <e.  Mis,  Bnob.  B.  200;  Punor  d.  Penton,  1  Vem.  408;  Colton  v. 
Cotton,  Prec  Ch.  41 ;  s.  o.  2  Vera.  290,  and  Mr.  Raiihbj'i  note ;   Bradiih  «. 
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riage,  gave  a  bond  to  her  inteoded  husbaDd,  that,  in  case  the 
marriage  took  effect,  she  Tonld  convey  her  estate  to  him  in  fee, 
the  bond  was,  after  the  marriage,  carried  into  effect  in  equi^,  al- 
tliOQgh  it  vas  diBoharged  at  law.  Upon'  that  occasion  the  Lord 
Chan(%lIor  said :  "  It  is  unreasonable  that  the  intermarriage,  npon 
which  alone  the  bond  was  to  take  efiect,  should  itself  be  a  destruo- 
tion  of  tiie  bond.  And  the  foundation  of  that  notion  is,  that  at 
law  the  husband  and  wife,  being  one  person,  the  husband  cannot 
sue  the  wife  on  this  agreement ;  whereas,  in  equity,  it  is  constant 
experience  that  U>e  husband  may  sue  the  wife,  or  tiie  wife  tiie 
husband ;  and  the  husband  might  sue  the  wife  upon  this  very 
agreement."  ^ 

§  1371.  Even  at  law  a  bond,  given  by  a  husband  to  his  intended 
wife,  upon  a  condition  not  to  be  performed  in  his  lifetime  (as,  for 
instance,  to  leave  her  at  his  death  £1,000),  would  not  be  extin- 
guished by  the  intermarriage ;  for  marriage  extinguiahea  such 
contracts  only  aa  are  for  debts  -or  things,  which  are  due  t»  pr(B- 
tenti,  or  infuttiro,  or  upon  a  oontiogency  which  may  occur  during 
tite  coverture.  But  where  the  debt  or  thing  cannot  be  due  until 
after  the  covertnre  is  dissolved,  the  contract  ia  only  suspended, 
and  not  extinguished,  during  the  coverture.^  A  fortiori,  such  an 
agreement  would  be  specifically  decreed  in  a  court  of  equity.' 
Therefore,  where  a  husband  covenauted  before  marriage  with  hia 
intended  wife,  that  she  should  have  power  to  dispose  of  jSSOO  of 
her  estate,  he  was  afterwards  held  bound  specificaUy'to  perform  it.* 

Gibba,  8  Johnn.  Ch.  523,  640  to  547 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  I,  ch.  2,  §  6.  notac  (n) 
and  (o). 

1  Caanel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Will.  213,  244;  e.  c.  2  Eden,  262  to  354. 

*  Gage  n.  Acton,  Com.  Rep.  67,  68 ;  8.  c.  1  Lord  Baym.  516 ;  s.  c.  1 
S^.  825;  Hilbonm  v.  Ewart,  fi  T.  R.  881 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6, 
note  (n). 

*  Acton  t>.  Acton,  Preo.  Gh.  337 ;  s.  o.  2  Tern.  480 ;  Watkyn*  e.  Watkjni,  2 
Atk.  96 ;  Prabble  v.  Bo^rat,  1  Smntt.  318,  319 ;  Lampert  c.  Ltunpert,  t  Vea. 
Jr.  21 ;  Com.  IKg.  Baron  A  Feme,  D.  1 ;  id.  Chmieery,  2  M.  11 ;  Newland  ou 
CoDtr.  ch.  6,  p.  lit,  113;  1  Fonbl.  Bq.  B.  1,  ch,  2,  §  6,  note  (n)  ;  Rtppon  t>. 
Dawding,  Ambler,  566,  and  Mr.  Blunt'i  note.  There  are  tame  early  caaei  the 
other  way,  but  they  are  now  overruled.  Darcey  n.  Cbute,  1  Ch.  Caa.  21 ;  Prid- 
geon  V.  Eiecntors  of  Pridgeon,  1  Ch.  Caa.  117,  118. 

*  Furaor  p.  Penton,  1  Vem.  408,  and  Mr.  Raithby'a  note ;  Wright  p.  Cado- 
gan,  2  Eden,  202;  Com.  Dig.  Boron  A  Feme,  D.  1;  id,  Ohaneery,  2  M.  SI; 

.   Bradiah  v.  Gibba,  3  Johoa.  Ch.  540,  544. 
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The  wife  may  even  execute  a  power  to  dispoBe  of  property  so  re- 
served to  her,  in  &vor  of  her  husband.' 

§  1372.  In  F^;ard  to  contracts  made  between  huaband  and  wife 
after  marriage,  (i/ortim,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  apply 
to  pronoQQoe  them  a  mere  imllity ;  for  there  is  deemed  to  be  a 
positive  inot^)aoity  in  each  to  contract  with  the  other.  But  here 
^^,  althov^h  courtfl  of  equity  follow  the  law,  they  will,  under 
particular  circumstances,  give  full  e£kct  and  validity  to  postnup- 
tial contracts.'  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  wife,  having  a  separate 
estate,  should,  bond  fide,  enter  into  a  contract  with  her  hueband, 
to  make  him  acortain  allowance  out  of  the  income  of  such  separate 
estate  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  the  contract,  althongh  void 
at  law,  would  be  held  obligatory,  and  would  be  enforced  in  equity.^ 
So,  if  the  husband  should,  after  marriage,  for  good  reasons,  con- 
tract with  his  wife,  that  she  should  separately  possess  and  enjoy 
property  beqilbaUied  to  her,  the  contract  would  be  upheld  in 
equity.^  So,  if  a  husband  and  wife,  for  a  b&nd  fide  and  valuable 
consideration,  should  agree  that  he  should  purchase  laud  and  build 
a  house  thereon  for  her,  and  she  should  pay  him  therefor  out  of 
tbe  proceeds  of  her  own  real  estate;  if  he  should  perform  the  con- 
tract on  his  side,  she  also  would  be  compelled  to  perform  it  on  her 
aide.'  Nay,  if  an  estate  should  be  devised  to  a  husband  for  the 
separate  use  of  his  wife,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  trust  for  the 
wife,  and  he  would  be  conpelled  to  perform  it." 

[*  §  1372  a.  But  where  a  legacy  to  the  wife  was  paid  to  her, 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  executed  a  release,  and,  immedi- 
ately after,  the  money  came  into  the  hands  of  the  huaband  and  he 
employed  it,  partly  in  his  own  business,  and  partly  in  the  family 
expenditure,  with  the  assent  of  the  wife,  there  being  no  other  evi- 
dence whether  the  wife  expected  it  to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  use, 

>  BimdJsh  t.  (^bbs,  3  Johns.  Ch.  623,  536.  But  aee  Milnes  d.  Busk,  2  Tes. 
Jr.  498. 

'  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  di.  2,  g  6,  note  (u). 
'  More  v.  Freeauw,  Bonb.  205. 

•  Hsrrey  P.  Harrey,  1  P.  WiU.  126, 126 ;  8.  c.  2  Tern.  669,  760,  and  Mr. 
Btuthbf's  note;  Com.  Dig.  Chaneay,  2  M.  11,  12,  U;  Bradish  v.  Gibbs,  3 
Johns.  Ch.  523,  640. 

'  LiviDgiton  0.  Idvingston,  2  Johns.  Ch.  637,  639.  See  also  Townabend  o. 
Windhtm,  2  Ves.  7. 

*  Darley  c.  Darley,  3  Atk.  399 ;  Rich  v.  CockeU,  9  Tei.  S75 ;  pott,  S  1377  a. 
1380. 
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it  wae  considered  there  was  no  snch  trast,  and  that  she  could  not 
claim  it  out  of  her  husband's  estate.' 

§  1872  b.  But  vhere  a  father  placed  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of 
his  eon-in-law  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter,  and  the  son-in-law 
purchased  real  estate  with  the  fund,  and  took  the  title  to  himself; 
'  it  was  held  the  Court  of  Equity  would  protect  the  estate  against 
the  creditors  of  the  husband,  but  not  to  tlie  extant  of  improve- 
menta  which  the  husband  had  made  with  his  own  money  and  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  his  creditors.'] 

§  1373.  It  is  upon  similar  grounds,  that  a  wife  may  become  a 
creditor  of  her  husband,  by  acts  and  contracts  during  marrit^  ; 
and  Iter  rights,  as  such,  will  be  enforced  against  him  aud  his  rep- 
resentatives. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  wife  should  unite  with  her 
husband  to  pledge  her  estate,  or  otherwise  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
out  of  it  to  pay  his  debts,  or  to  answer  his  necessities,  whatever 
might  be  the  mode  adopted  to  carry  that  purpose  Into  effect,  the 
transaction  would,  in  equity,  be  treated  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  the  parties.  She  would  be  deemed  a  creditor  or  a  surety  for 
him  (if  BO  originally  understood  between  them)  for  the  sum  so 
paid ;  and  she  would  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  out  of  his  ratate, 
and  to  the  like  privileges  as  belong  to  other  creditors.* 

§  1374.  In  respect  also  to  gifts  or  grants  of  property  by  a  hus- 
band to  his  wife  after  marriage,  they  are,  ordinarily  (but  not  uui- 
Tcrsally),  void  at  law.*  But  courts  of  equity  will  uphold  them  in 
many  cases  where  they  would  be  held  void  at  law ;  although.  In 
other  cases,  the  rule  of  law  will  be  rect^nized  and  enforced.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  husband  should,  by  deed,  grant  all  his  estate  or 
property  to  his  wife,  the  deed  would  be  held  inoperative  in  equity, 
as  it  would  be  in  law ;  for  it  could  in  no  just  sense  be  deemed  a 
reasonable  provision  for  her  (which  is  all  that  courts  of  equity 
bold  tlie  wife  entitled  to)  ;  and  in  .giving  her  the  whole,  he  would 
surrender  all  his  own  interests.^ 

'  [  •  Gftrdaer  p.  Gardner,  5  Jnr.  n.  b.  976 ;  b.  c.  1  Giff.  126.] 

*  Lathrop  c.  Gilbert,  2  Stockton,  Cb.  844.] 

■  Tat«  V.  AuBtin,  1  F.  WiU.  264,  and  Mr.  Coi'i  nolej  8.  C.  2  Vem.  689,  and 
Mr.  Bailhby'B  note;  NeimcewiciE  r.  Gahn,  3  Paige,  614  ;  Pairlet  c.  DelaTal,  8 
Ves.  663,  669;  Clinton  e.  Hooper,  3  Bro.  Ch.  201;  Innei  e.  JackBon,  16  Vea. 
856,367;  s.  c.  1  Bligb,  104,  114,  115  to  127;  I  Eq.  Abridg.  62;  1  Fonbl.  £q. 
B.  1,  vb.  2,  §  6,  not«  (»)  ;  1  Roper  on  Huab.  and  Wife,  cli.4,  §  1,  p.  113  lo  163. 

•  Seu  Martin  n.  Maatin,  1  Greed.  (Benoet'B  edit.)  891. 
'  Beard  p.  Beard,  3  Atk.  72. 
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§  1375.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  gift  or  grant,  whether  it  be  exproBs  or  implied,  are  such  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  fraud,  but  it  amounts  ouly  to  a  rea- 
8(Hiable  proviaion  for  the  ivife,  it  will,  even  though  made  after  cov- 
erture, be  sustained  in  equity.^  Thus,  for  example,  gifts,  made  by 
the  husband  to  the  wife  during  the  coverture,  to  purchase  clothes, 
or  personal  oniaments,  or  for  her  separate  expenditures  (com- 
monly called  pio-money),  and  personal  savings  and  profits  made 
by  her  in  her  domestic  maul^^meRt,  which  the  husband  allows  her 
to  apply  to  her  own  separate  use,'  will  be  held  to  vest  in  her,  as 
against  her  husband  (but  not  as  against  his  creditors),  an  unim- 
peachable right  of  property  therein,  so  that  they  may  be  treated  as 
her  exclusive  and  separate  estate.'  It  is  true  that  courts  of  equity 
will  require  clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence  to  establish  such 
gifts,  as  a  matter  of  intention  and  fact ;  but  when  that  is  estab- 
lished, full  effect  will  be  given  to  tliem.*  A  fortiori,  such  allow- 
ances provided  for  by  marriage  articles,  or  by  a  settlement  before 
marriage,  even  without  tlie  intervention  of  trustees,  will  be  deemed 
valid  in  equity,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  not  only  against  tlie 
husband,  but  also  against  his  creditors.  And  if  such  allowances 
are  invested  in  jewels,  or  other  ornaments,  or  property,  the  latter 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against  the  husband  and  his 
creditors.' 

§  1875  a.  Pin-money  is  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  gift  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  aud  object,  and  whether  it  is  secured  by  a  settle- 
ment or  otherwise,  it  is  still  required  to  be  applied  to  those 
purposes  and  objects.^  It  is  not  deemed  to  be  an  absolute  gift, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  out  and  out,  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife.  It  is  not  considered  like  money  set  apart  for  the  sole  and 
separate  use  of  the  wife  during  coverture,  excluding  the  jut  mariti. 

■  Walter  e.  Hodge,  2  Uwanrt.  106, 107 ;  Lucu  r.  Lucm,  1  Atk.  270,  S71. 

*  sunning  p.  Style,  3  P.  WiU.  887. 

*  2  Roper  on  Hnsb.  and  Wife,  cb.  17,  g  I,  p.  182,  197  to  13S;  Wilson  t>. 
Fsck,  Prei;.  Ch.  29d,  297 ;  Sir  Paul  Neal's  cms,  cited  in  Free.  Ch.  44;  Lncu 
V.  Lucaa,  1  Atk.  270;  Walter  v.  Uodge,  2  Swanst.  106,  107;  Graham  r.  Loo- 
dondeny,  3  Atk.  3^3  to  806. 

*  McLean  v.  Longlanda,  5  Tea.  78,  70;  Walter  ir.  Hodge,  2  SiranBt.  103  to 
107. 

*  Ibid. ;  2  Roper  on  Huab.  and  Wife,  cb.  18,  S  4,  p.  165,  166 ;  1  Roper  on 
Hiub.  and  Wife,  ch.  8,  S  1.  3,  p.  288  to  337 ;  Offl«y  v.  Offley,  Free.  Cb.  26,  27. 

*  Jodrell  o.  Jodrell,  9  Beavan,  4S. 
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But  it  is  a  turn  set  apart  for  a  Bpecifie  purpoM,  due  or  ^ven  to  the 
wife,  in  virtue  of  a  particular  arrangement,  payable  and  paid  by 
the  husband  in  virtue  of  tbat  arrangemeot,  and  for  that  speciSe 
purpose.  Fin-money  is  a  sum  paid  in  respect  to  the  personal  ex- 
pense of  the  wife,  for  her  dress  and  pocket  money ;  and  hence,  as 
the  very  name  seems  to  import,  it  has  a  coonectioa  with  her  per- 
BOQ,  and  is  to  deck  and  attire  it.  The  husband,  therefore,  as  wdl 
aa  the  wife,  may  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  it ;  for  the  wife  is 
to  dress  (it  has  been  said)  according  to  his  rank,  and  not  her 
own.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  courts  of  equity  refuse  to  go 
back  to  call  upon  the  husband  to  pay  beyond  the  arrears  of  a  year, 
although  stipulated  for  by  a  marriage  settlement ;  for  the  mou^ 
is  meant  to  dress  the  wife  during  the  year,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  husband,  and  not  for  the  accumutatiou  of  the  fund. 
This  provides  a  check  and  control  to  tlie  husband.  It  prevents 
the  wife  from  misspending  the  money.  It  secures  tlie  appropriar 
tion  of  the  money  to  its  natural  and  ori^al  purpose.  It  is  with 
this  view,  quite  as  much  as  on  account  of  the  presumed  satisfac- 
tion by  acquiescence,  that  courts  of  equity  have  estaUished  the 
principle  above  stated,  not  to  allow  the  wife  to  claim  pin-money 
beyond  the  year.  On  the  same  ground  it  is  that  the  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wife  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  claim  for  the 
arrears  of  pin-money,  not  even  for  arrears  of  a  year ;  for  the  al- 
lowance has  a  sole  regard  to  the  personal  dress  and  expenses  of 
the  wife  herself  during  tbat  period.  And  hence,  also,  it  is,  that  if 
the  wife  becomes  insane,  and  remains  so  until  her  death,  if  the 
husband  has  maintained  her,  and  taken  suitable  care  of  her,  ac- 
cording to  her  rank  and  condition,  courts  of  equity  will  not  allow 
her  personal  representatives  to  make  any  daim  for  any  arrearages 
of  pin-money,  even  secured  by  a  marriage  setdement.' 

>  Howard  e.  Digby.  8  Bligh,  224,  246  to  250 ;  id.  262,  257,  261,  262,  S6$, 
367,  269,  271.  The  whole  of  this  section  is  abstracted  rrom  the  elabontte  and  abl« 
Opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  case.  In  one  part  of  his  opinion,  thenobia 
lord  said :  "  It  is  wonderfhl,  indeed,  bow  little  there  is  to  be  found  upon  tlie  inl>> 
ject  of  pin-mooej,  notwithitanding  its  occurring  almost  every  time  that  a  marriage 
takes  plaue  among  persons  of  large  fortune.  You  cannot  even  get  a  definiUMi  - 
from  iite  books,  upon  which  joa  can  relj  \  yon  cannot  trace  the  line  whidi  diridea 
it  fitHU  the  aeparate  property  of  the  wife  with  any  distinctness,  or  in  a  way  on 
which  you  can  depend.  And  as  to  autliority,  either  of  decisions,  dicta,  or  text- 
writers,  or  oMter  diOa  of  judges,  there  is  nothing  tbat  furnishes  a  clear  and 
steady  light  on  the  subject,  the  owes  running  from  pin-money  iato  separate 
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§  1S76.  Uoder  tha  like  oonsideration,  in  a  great  measure,  falls 
the  right  of  the  wife  to  her  paraphernalia ;  a  term  originally  of 

eatale,  and  from  Hparite  estate  iDto  pin-monej,  in  roch  s  mj,  IhtJt  when  i  taxt- 
vritor  quotei  a  case,  Brodie  e.  BArrj  (2  Ves.  &  B.  36),  for  instance,  in  support 
of  ft  doctrine  touching  pin-mone/,  jou  look  at  ilia  book,  and  find  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  pin-money,  and  does  not  support  the  proposition  for  which  it  is  <nted." 
Agvn,  "  It  is  a  very  material  fact,  in  a  case  where  authoritj'  is  so  little  to  be 
bad,  that  the  general  opinion  of  all  those  who  give  pin-money,  either  to  their 
own  wJTes  or  t«  the  wives  of  their  sons,  upon  marriage,  shonld  be  entirely  coin- 
ddent  with  the  view,  to  which  the  argument  had  led ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  som 
allowed  to  aave  the  trouble  of  a  constant  recurrence  by  the  mfe  to  the  husband 
upon  every  occasion  of  a  milliner's  bill,  upon  every  occasion  of  a  jeweller's  account 
fximing  in.  I  mean  not  the  jeweller's  account  for  the  jewels,  because  that  if  a 
very  different  question,  bat  I  mean  for  the  repair  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
trinkets,  and  for  pocket-money,  and  tliin^^  of  that  sort;  I  do  not,  of  conne, 
mean  the  carriage,  and  tlie  house,  and  the  gardens,  but  the  ordinary  personal 
expenses.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  recurrence  by  the 
vrife  to  the  husband,  that  a  sum  of  money  it  settled  at  the  marriage,  which  is  ,to 
be  set  apart  to  the  use  of  the  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  tboie  personal  ex- 
penses." Again,  *'  It  is  meant  for  the  wife's  expenditure  on  her  person,  it  it 
to  meet  her  personal  expenses,  and  to  deck  her  person  tnitably  to  her  huiband's 
dignity,  that  is,  suitably  to  the  rank  and  station  of  his  wife.  It  is  a  fund  whidi 
she  may  be  made  to  spend  during  the  coverture,  by  the  intercession  and  advice, 
and  at  the  instance  of  her  husband.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  because  it  it 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  that  he  might  bold  back  her  pin- 
money,  if  she  did  not  attire  heiaelf  in  a  becoming  way.  I  should  not  be  afiiaid, 
however,  of  stretching  the  proposition  to  that  extent.  But  I  am  not  bound  here 
to  do  so,  because,  if,  during  her  covertnre,  a  claim  were  made  by  ber  (and  thi* 
is  one  distinction  between  the  claim  of  the  wife  and  the  claim  <^  her  personal 
representatives  after  her  death),  the  absurd  and  incredible  state  of  tlungs  that 
I  have  put,  as  the  consequence  of  their  argument,  the  caae  of  her  attiring  herself 
in  an  unbecoming  manner,  never  could  happen,  if  the  pin-money  is  only  to  be 
claimed  by  herself;  for,  in  that  isase,  the  duke  would  of  course  say,  '  If  you  do 
not  dress  as  you  ought  to  do,  what  occasion  have  yon  for  pin-monejP'  He 
need  not  refute,  but  he  remonstrates ;  he  uses  that  influence  wbicb  the  law  sup- 
poses him  legitimately  to  have  over  his  wile,  and  sees  that  the  fund  is  dnly 
extended  for  itt  proper  purpose.  Now,  the  purpose  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
wife  alone ;  it  is  for  the  establishment ;  it  is  for  the  joint  conoem ;  it  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  dignity ;  it  is  for  the  support  of  that  family,  whose 
brightest  ornament  very  probably  is  the  wife;  whose  support  and  strength  is  the 
husband,  but  whose  ornament  is  the  wife.  It  is  to  support  the  dignity  and  splen- 
dor of  the  joint  establishment,  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  that  part  of 
the  whole  expenditure  ie  for  the  support  of  the  wifb  herself.  Then,  does  it  not 
follow  from  thence,  that  the  husband  has  a  direct  interest  in  tiie  expenditure  of 
the  pin-money  ?  He  has  a  right  to  have  the  pleasure  of  it,  to  have  the  credit  of 
it,  to  be  spared  the  eyesore  of  a  wife  appearing  at  misbecomes  his  station. 
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Greek  derivation  (where  it  means  Bometbing  reserved  over  and 
above  dower,  or  a  dotal  portion),  and  afterwards  imported  into  the 
civil  law,  and  from  thence  adopted  into  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon law,'  in  which  it  includes  all  the  personal  apparel  and  orna- 
ments of  tlie  wife,  which  she  possesses,  and  which  are  suitable  to 
her  rank  and  condition  in  life.'  At  law,  the  husband  in  his  life- 
time may  dispose  of  her  paraphernalia,  excepting,  indeed,  her 
necessary  apparel ;  and  they  are  liable  to  the  claims  of  creditors, 
with  the  like  exception.'  But  the  wife  is,  even  at  law,  entitled  lo 
her  paraphernalia  against  hia  representatives ;  for  the  husband 
cannot  by  will  dispose  of  them,  or  leave  them  to  his  representa- 
tives.* Courts  of  equity  fully  recognize  this  right  of  the  husband 
and  his  creditors ;  altliough  in  case  of  the  latter,  if  there  are  any 
other  personal  assets  of  the  husband,  they  will,  after  his  death,  be 
marshalled  against  his  representatives  in  favor  of  the  widow.' 

§  1377.  There  is,  however,  a  dJetinction  upon  this  subject  of 
paraphernalia,  whicli  is  entitled  to  consideration.  Where  the 
husband,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  ^ves  to  bis  wife  articles 
of  paraphernal  nature,  they  are  not  treated  as  absolute  gifts  to 
her,  as  her  own  separate  property ;  for,  if  tiiey  were,  she  might 

That  u  the  deatination  and  the  object  of  pin-money."  Po4t,  §  13S6,  1425,  note. 
See  Jodrell  v.  Jodrell,  9  BeaTan.  45. 

'  Si  ret  denUir  in  ea,  quo  Gmci  Trapi^iptia  dicnnt,  qun  Galli  peeuUum  ^ipel- 
lant.  Dig.  Lib.  23,  tic.  8,  I.  9,  g  8.  A<  to  theM  the  Code  declared :  ••  Ut  nr 
in  his  nbits,  quaa  extra  dotem  mulier  babet,  quae  Grsci  -xapii^tpva  dicunt,  noUam 
uxors  prohibente  habeat  commnnionem,  nee  aliquam  ei  neceuitBt«in  imponat,  Ac. 
Kullo  modo  (ut  dictum  eat)  muliere  prohibente,  virum  in  pan^hemia  ae  volnmni 
immiarere."     Cod.  Lib.  fi,  dt.  14,  L  8 ;   1  Donat,  B.  1,  tit.  9,  §  4,  p.  180  to  18J. 

•  2  Black.  Coram.  436. 

■  2  Black.  Comm.  4Sfi,  4S6 ;  Graham  t.  Londonderry,  3  Atk.  393 ;  Townabcnd 
0.  Windham,  2  Ve^.  7;  Barton  e.  Pierpont,  2  F.  WUI.  79;  Parker  v.  HarTej.i 
Bro.  Pari.  609,  by  Tomltna ;  B.  c.  3  Bro.  Pari.  Ca>.  187 ;  Howard  p.  Menifee, 
fiPike  (Arkanaai),  668. 

*  Ibid. ;  Tipping  e.  Tipping,  1  P.  WiU.  729,  730 ;  Seymore  ir.  TrewTian,  3  Atk. 
S68,  859;  Ridoute.  Earl  of  Plj' month.  2  Atk.  105;  Norths^  «.  Northey,  2  Atk. 
77  i  8.  c.  9  Mod.  270. 

'  Ante,  §  568 ;  Townghend  ».  Windham,  2  Vei.  7 ;  Tippbg  o.  Tippwg,  1  P. 
Win.  729 ;  Burton  v.  Pierpont,  2  P.  Will.  79,  60 ;  Tynt  o.  Tynt.  2  P.  Will  642, 
644,  and  Mr.  Cos's  note  (1)  ;  Frobert  c.  Clifford,  Ambler.  6,  and  Mr.  Blnafa 
note;  Incledon  v.  Northcote,  3  Atk.  488;  Snalaon  n.  Gorbett,  3  Atk.  369;  Al- 
dricb  p.  Cooper,  8  Vea.  397 ;  Boynton  e.  ParUinrat,  1  Bro.  Ch.  676 ;  8.  o.  1  Coz, 
106;  Aguilarc.  A^lar,  5  Mad.  414;  2  Boper  on  Uuib.  and  Wife,  ch.  17,  S3> 
p.  144,  146,  and  note. 
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dispose  of  them  at  any  titue,  aod  he  could  not  appropriate  them 
to  his  own  use.  But  they  are  deemed  as,  technically,  parapher- 
nalia, to  be  worn  bj  the  wife  as  omaiDonts  of  her  person ;  and  so 
to  be  deemed  gifts  rub  modo  ouly.'  But,  if  the  like  articles  were 
bestowed  upon  her  by  a  father,  or  by  a  relative,  or  even  by  a 
stranger,  before  or  after  marriage,  they  would  be  deemed  absolute 
gifU  to  her  separate  use  ;  aud,  then,  if  received  with  ^e  consent 
of  her  husband,  he  could  not,  nor  could  his  creditors,  dispose  of 
theip  any  more  than  they  could  of  any  other  property  received  and 
held  to  her  separate  use.^ 

§  1377  a.  And  although  (as  we  have  seen  b)  postnuptial  con- 
tracts for  a  settlement  entered  into  by  husband  and  wife,  or  hus- 
band and  wife  aud  children,  will  not,  if  they  are  purely  voluntary, 
be  enforced  against  the  husband,  or  his  heirs,  or  personal  repre- 
sentatives ;  yet  this  doctrine  is  to  be  received  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  enforce.  For,  if  a  hus- 
band should  voluntarily  enter  into  a  contract  to  make  a  settle- 
ment, or  should  actually  make  a  settlement  upon  his  wife  and 
children,  in  consideration  of  personal  proper^  coming  by  distriba- 
tioa  or  bequest  to  her  from  her  relatives,  to  no  greater  extent  than 
what  a  court  of  equity  would,  upon  a  suitable  application,  by  a 
bill,  direct  him  to  make,  in  such  a  case,  the  postnuptial  contract, 
or  settlement,  will  not  only  be  held  valid  and  obligatory  upon  him 
and  his  representatives,  but  equally  so  against  his  creditors.* 

§  1378.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  married 
woman  may  acquire  a  separate  estate,  and  as  to  her  powers  and 
interests  therein.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strict  rules  of  the  old 
common  law  would  not  permit  the  wife  to  take  or  enjoy  any  real 
or  personal  estate  separate  from  or  independent  of  her  husband. 
And,  altliough  these  rules  have  been  in  some  degree  relaxed  and 
modified  in  modern  times,  yet  they  have  still  a  very  comprehensive 

'  GraHam  v.  Londonileny,  S  Atk.  893  to  896 ;  lUdout  e.  Eul  of  nri>BO>itl>>  9 
Atk.  104. 

■  Graham  v.  Londondenr,  8  Atk.  898  to  895 ;  S  Roper  on  Husb.  ind  Wife, 
ch.  17,  §  3,  p.  143 ;  In  re  Grant,  2  Stoi?,  812. 

•  Ante.  3  95,  169,  433,  706  a,  789,  793,  973,  987,  1040  6. 

*  Wickei  V.  CUrke.  8  Paige,  161;  Sewwd  e.  Jackson,  8  Cowen.  406 ;  tmle. 
i  372,  1372,  1373;  pott,  S  141A. 
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inflaence  and  operation  in  courts  of  lav.'  On  the  oUier  hand, 
courts  of  equity  bare,  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time,  admitted  the 
doctrine,  that  a  married  woman  is  capable  of  taking  real  and  pei> 
sonal  estate  to  ber  ovn  separate  and  exclusive  use  ;  and  tbat  she 
has  also  an  incidental  power  to  dispose  of  it.' 

§  1370.  The  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  to  her  . 
own  separate  and  exclusive  use,  may  be,  and  often  is,  reserved  to 
her  by  marriage  articles,  or  by  an  actual  settlemeut  made  before 
marriage;  and,  in  tbat  ease,  the  agreement  becomes  completely 
obligatory  between  the  parties  after  marriage,  and  regulates  their 
future  rights,  interests,  and  duties.  In  like  manuer,  real  and  per- 
sonal property  may  be  secured  for  the  separate  and  exclusive  use 
of  a  married  woman  after  marrii^e ;  aud  thus  the  arrangement 
may  acquire  a  complete  obligation  betweeu  the  parties." 

§  1380.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  interposition  of  trus- 
tees was,  in  all  arrangements  of  this  sort,  whether  made  before  or 
after  marriage,  iudispensable  for  the  protection  of  the  wife's  righb 
and  interests.  In  other  words,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  property,  of  which  the  wife  was  to  have  the  separate  snd 
exclusive  use,  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  her  benefit ;  aud 
that  the  agreement  of  the  husband  should  be  made  with  such 
trustees,  or,  at  least,  with  persons  capable  of  contracting  with  him 
for  her  benefit.*  But,  althougli,  in  strict  propriety,  that  should  al- 
ways be  done,  and  it  usually  is  done  in  regular  and  well-considered 
settlements,  yet  it  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  established  in 
courts  of  equity,  that  the  intervention  of  trustees  is  not  indispeo- 
sable;^  and  that,  whenever  real  or  personal  property  is  given  or 
devised,  or  settled  upon  a  married  woman,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  for  her  separate  and  exclusive  use,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  trustees,  the  intention  of  the  parties  shall  be  effectuated 
in  equity,  and  the  wife's  interest  protected  against  tlie  marital 


■  S«e  Coomea  n.  Blliog,  S  Atk.  679 ;  2  Roper  on  Hnsb.  and  Wife,  cb.  16, 
p.  161.     See  Agar  «.  Blethyn,  1  Tynr.  &  Grang.  160. 

'  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  I.  ch.  2,  §  6.  not«  (n)  ;  SRoperonHusb.uid  Wife,ch.  IS, 
p.  ISl  to  266. 

*  Ibid.;  ante,  g  372,  po«{  1415;  Wickei «.  Clarke,  8 Paige,  161. 

*  Ibid. ;  Harvey  v.  Harvey,  1  P,  Will.  126;  Burton  c.  Pierpont,  2  P.  WiD. 
79 ;  Peacock  c.  Monk,  2  Tea.  190. 

*  See  Finunea's  Ins.  Co.  t>.  Baf ,  4  Bvb.  407. 
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rights  EOid  cUimB  of  her  bnaband,  and  of  his  creditors  alfto.^  In 
all  such  casoB,  the  hnsband  will  be  held  a  mere  truatee  for  her ; ' 
and,  althongh  the  agreement  is  made  between  him  and  her  alone, 
the  trust  will  attach  npon  htm,  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  under  the  same  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  if  he 
were  a  mere  stranger.*  It  will  make  no  difference,  whether  the 
separate  estate  be  derived  from  her  husband  himself,  or  from  a 
mere  stranger;  for,  as  to  such  separate  estate,  when  obtained  ia 
either  way,  her  husband  will  be  treated  as  a  mere  trustee,  and  pro- 
hibited from  disposing  of  it  to  her  prejudice. 

§1381.  Under  what  circumstances,  property  given,  secured,  or 
bequeathed  to  the  wife,  will  be  deemed  a  trust  for  her  separate 
and  exdnsive  use,  is  a  matter  which,  upon  the  authorities  io- 
Tolves  some  nice  distinetionB.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when,  from 
the  terms  of  the  gift,  settlement  or  bequest,  the  property  is  ex- 
pressly, or  by  just  implication,  designed  to  be  for  her  separate  and 
exclusive  nse,  (for  technical  words  are  not  necessary,)  the  inten- 
tion will  be  fully  acted  upon ;  and  the  riglita  and  interests  of  the 
wife  sedulously  protected  in  equity.*  But  the  question  which 
meet  frequently  arises  is,  that  words  are  sufficiently  expressive  of 
such  a  purpose ;  ^  for  the.  purpose  must  clearly  appear  beyond  any 


'  2  Fonbl  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (n)  ;  2  Roper  on  Hmb.  and  Wife,  ch.  18, 
p.  161  to  167;  Parker  v.  Brooke,  9  Tea.  683;  2  Roper  on  Legades,  b}*  White, 
di.21,  §6,  p.  370;  Bennet  t>.  Davii,  S  P.  WilL  316,  dedded  in  1726;  Lucaa 
s.  Lacaa,  1  Atk.  S70 ;  Pawlet  n.  Belaral,  2  Tea.  666,  667 ;  Slsnoing  e.  St;la,  3 
P.  WiU.  887  to  839 ;  Rollle  v.  Badder,  Bunb.  187 ;  Barley  e.  Darky,  3  Atk. 
3d9 ;  lUcb  c.  Cockell.  9  Vea.  375 ;  Danaou  t>.  AtkioBon,  5  T.  R.  434 ;  Bradiah 
V.  Gibbs,  3  Johns.  Cb.  640 ;  Shirley  v.  Shirley.  9  Ptuge,  363 ;  Lee  c.  Prieaux,  3 
Bro.  Cb.  383 ;  Woodmeaton  e.  Walker,  2  Rubb.  &  Mylne,  197 ;  Major  o.  Lana- 
ley,  2  Bum.  &  Mylne,  366. 

■  See  Port«T  v.  Bank  of  BuOand,  19  Tennont,  410;  Blanchard  e.  Blood,  2 
Barboar,  862.     [*  See  alao  Ellia  d.  Wooda,  9  Rivh.  Eq.  19.] 

■  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  3,  S  6,  note  (n),  Ac. ;  ante,  g  1732.  ' 

*  Darley  a.  Darley,  3  Atk.  399 ;  TyrreU  v.  Hope,  2  Atk.  561 ;  Stanton  o.  Hall, 
3  Bnaa.  &  Mf  Ine,  176 ;  Newlanda  b.  Faj-nter,  10  Shu.  377 ;  s.  C  4  Uylae  & 
Craig.  408;  pan.  ^  1384. 

'  [In  Stewart  v.  Kistam,  2  Barbour,  493,  it  «aa  aaid  no  particular  form  of 
worda  IB  neceaaary  U>  create  a  tnut  for  the  aeparate  use  of  a  married  woman ;  it 
ia  anffidetit  if  there  is  a  clear  intent  to  gixe  the  property  to  the  wife,  for  ber  own 
benefit,  and  to  exdade  the  huaband.  And  ace  Taylor  v.  Stonei  13  Smedea  & 
MarabaU.  663.] 
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reasonable  doubt;  otherwise,  the  husband  will  retain  his  ordinary, 
legal,  and  marital  rights  over  it.^ 

§  1382.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  language  of  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, made  before  marriage,  or  of  a  gift  or  bequest  to  a  married 
woman  after  marriage,  be,  that  she  is  to  have  the  property  "  to  her 
sole  use  or  disposal ;  '*  or,  *'  to  her  separate  use  or  disposal ; "  '  or, 
"  to  her  sole  use  and  benefit ;  "  '  or,  "  for  her  own  use,  and  at  her 
own  disposal ; "  *  or,  "  to  her  own  use  during  her  life,  independent 
of  her  husband  ; "  '  or,  "  that  she  shall  enjoy  and  receive  the  issues 
and  profits ; "  '  or,  that  it  is  an  allowance,  as  or  for  pin-mone;  (m 
nomine') ;  ^  in  all  these  cases  the  marital  rights  of  her  husband  will 
be  excluded,  and  the  property  will  be  for  her  exclusive  use.  So,  a 
bequest  to  a  married  woman,  her  "  receipt  to  the  executors  to  be 
a  sufficient  dischai^  to  the  exeoutora,"  is  equivalent  to  saying,  to 
her  sole  and  separate  uae.^  So,  money  paid  to  the  husband  "  for 
the  livelihood  of  the  wife ; "  and  money  given  to  a  married  woman 
for  her  own  use,  "  independent  of  her  husband ; "  and  money  or 
stock  given  to  such  married  woman,  "  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  her 
husband,  without  her  consent ; "  will  be  construed  to  give  her  the 
property  to  her  sole  and  separate  uae.^  So,  a  bequest  to  a  married 
woman  and  her  infant  daughter,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them,  share  and  share  alike,  "  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  person,"  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  tlleir 

*  Lumb  V.  Milnes,  ft  Vm.  617 ;  Brown  v.  Clark,  3  Te».  166 ;  Ex  parte  Baj, 
1  Mad.  199 ;  Ri<^  s.  CockeU,  9  Tea.  370,  S77 ;  Willa  v.  Sayers,  4  Uad.  409 ; 
Uutey  V.  Parker,  3  Mylne  &  K.  174. 

■  Ibid. ;  AdajoBon  v.  Armitage,  Cooper,  Eq.  28S ;  s.  c.  19  Tea.  416 ;  Willa 
t).  Sayera,  4  Uad.  409 ;  2  Bop«r  on  Legacies,  hy  Whiu,  ch.  21,  S  6.  P-  970, 
371. 

* r.  Lyne,  1  Toonge,  662, 

*  Prichard  v.  Amea,  1  Tum.  &  Buu«ll,  222;  Stanton  v.  Hall,  3  Ruas.  & 
Mylne,  17C>. 

*  Wagstaff  o.  Smitb,  9  Tea.  £20.    See  Dixon  t>.  Olnuua,  2  Cos,  414. 

*  Tyrrell  v.  Hope,  2  Atfc.  661. 

'  Herbert  t>.  Herbert,  Prec.  Ch.  44;  UiUes  v.Wike»(  1  £q.  Abridg.  66;  2 
Boper  OD  Husb.  &  Wife,  ch.  17,  S  1.  p-  132. 

■  Lee  e.  PriBaux,  8  Bra.  Ch.  381 ;  Lamb  v.  MOnea,  6  Tea.  617 ;  Tyler  V. 

Lake,  2  Bdm.  &  Mylne,  163 ;  t).  Lyne,  1  Yoonge,  662 ;  Stanton  v.  Hall,  S 

BnaB.  &  Mybe,  180;  Bl&cklow  v.  Lana,  2  Hare,  40,  49. 

■  Darley  e.  Darley,  3  Atk.  399 ;  WtLgataffi).  Smith,  9  Tea.  620, 624 ;  Jobnea 
V.  Lockhart,  8  Bro,  C^  883,  note;  Tyler  n.  Lake,  2  Buaa.  &  Mybie,  188. 
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aole  and  separate  use.'  So,  a  beqneat  to  a  married  woman, "  for 
her  benefit,  independent  of  the  control  of  her  husband,"  will  re- 
ceive the  like  construotion.^  In  all  these  cases,  the  words  mani- 
fest an  unequivocal  intent  to  exclude  the  power  and  marital  rights 
of  the  husband. 

§  1882  a.  But  even  her  own  power  over  her  separate  property 
may  be  qualiBed.  Thus,  where  there  was  a  bequest  of  money  and 
leaseholds  to  a/ems  tole,  "  for  her  own  absolute  use,  without  lib- 
erty to  sell  or  assign  during  her  life ; "  it  was  held  that  she  took 
the  property  absolntely,  but  without  any  power  to  dispose  of  it 
during  her  life,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  restriction  against  alien- 
ation during  her  life.^  And  other  qualifications  may,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  bo  annexed  to  her  power  of  disposal  or  enjoyment 
thereof.* 

§  1883.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gift  or  bequest,  after  marriage,  to 
a  married  woman,  "  for  her  own  use  and  benefit ; "  '  or,  "  to  pay 
the  same  into  her  own  proper  hands,  to  and  for  her  own  use  and 
benefit ; "  "  or  to  pay  an  annuity  "  into  her  proper  hands,  for  her 
own  proper  use  and  benefit ; "  ^  have  been  held  not  to  amount  to  a 
sufiGcieut  expression  of  an  intention  to  exclude  the  marital  rights 
of  the  husband ;  for,  although  the  money  is  to  be  paid  into  her 
own  hands,  or  to  her  own  use,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  that  inoon- 
sisteht  with  its  being  subject  to  his  marital  rights.*  So,  an  annuity 
^ven  in  trust  for  a  married  woman  for  life,  "  to  pay  the  same  to 

■  Hargetta  n.  Buinger,  7  Sim.  482;  Simotu  v.  Horwood,  1  Keeti,  7. 

•  Simoni  c.  Horwood,  1  Keen,  7. 

>  Baker  c.  Newton,  2  Botui,  112.  '  Fori,  §  1384. 

•  KennugtoD  v.  DoUont),  2  Mfloe  St  K.  184 ;  Wills  v.  Sayers,  4  Mad.  409 ; 
BoberU  v.  S[»cer,  ft  Mad.  491 ;  2  Roper  od  Legadea,  faj  White,  ch.  21,  §  5,  p. 
871,  872. 

•  Tfler  t>.  Lake,  2  Rnis.  &  Mjlne,  183. 
■>  Blacklow  a.  Lawi,  2  Uan>,  49. 

'  This  doctrine  ii  nuuutained  ezpreuly  in  the  authoritiei.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly antecedent  dicta  or  opiniona  the  other  way.  See  Lumb  e.  Milnes,  fi  Vea. 
620 ;  Hartley  e.  Harle,  5  Te«.  64fi ;  Adamion  r.  Armitage,  Cooper  Eq.  283 ;  s. 
c.  19  Ves.  516 ;  Ex  parte  Ray,  1  Mad.  199.  But  thou  opinions  seem  to  have 
proceeded,  in  a  good  meuure,  npon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  case  of  Johnes  t>. 
Lockhart,  now  correctly  reported  in  3  Bro.  Ch.  383,  Mr.  Bett'i  note,  where  the 
doctriae  of  the  text  ii  explicitly  supported.  The  case  of  Brown  v,  Clark  (8  Vei. 
166)  ihowa  how  nicely  language  is  sometlmea  interpreted  to  aoBtaiu  the  marital 
righlf  of  the  husband. 
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liM-  and  ber  aasigiu,"  will  not  exclude  the  marital  r^htg  of  th« 
husband.^ 

§  1384.  A  distiaotioD  was  formerlj  takea  between  the  case  of 
a  gift  or  bequest  to  a  married  woman,  and  the  crbo  of  a  gift  or  be- 
quest to  an  unmarried  woman  generally,  and  not  in  the  contem- 
platioii  of  an  immediate  marriage,  or  as  a  provision  for  that  event. 
For,  it  was  said,  that  if  a  gift  or  bequest  should  be  made  to  an  un- 
married woman,  to  be  at  her  own  disposal,  or  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use,  or  independent  of  her  husband,  the  title  would  rest 
absolutely  in  her,  as  owner ;  and  the  property  would  not,  upon  ber 
subsequent  marriage,  be  held  by  her  in  any  other  manner  than 
her  other  absolute  property ;  but  it  woidd  be  subject  to  the  mari- 
tal rights  of  ber  husband.'    The  distinction  has,  liowever,  been 

'  Dskins  n.  Berisfora,  1  Ch.  Cu.  194.  See  also  Liunb  v.  Milnei,  5  Vea.  517 ; 
Sunton  p.  Hall,  S  Ruas.  &  Myla«,  175. 

■  Mauej  r.  Pailer,  S  Mylne  &  K.  174;  Kensington  v.  DoUond,  S  Mylne  A 
E.  1&4;  Brown  c.  Pocock,  2  Mylne  &  K.  189;  Newton  n.  Reid.  4  Sim.  141; 
Woodmeiton  e.  Walker,  2  Knaa.  &  Mylne,  197 ;  Benson  p.  Benson,  6  Sim.  126 ; 
Knight  V.  Knight.  6  Sim.  121 ;  Jacobs  v.  Amyatt,  1  Mad.  376,  note ;  Carter  v. 
Taggart,  g  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  167 ;  Stiffe  o.  Everitt,  1  Mylne  &  Craig.  37.  This 
question  has  been  muoh  disousBed  in  English  coartt,  and  no  small  diversity  of 
opinion  has  been  ezpregsed  upon  it  by  the  learned  judges  in  eqnity.  The  doc- 
trine atatod  in  the  text  is  supported  by  the  cases  above  dted.  But  the  Ties 
ChanL-eUor  (Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell),  in  Davies  e.  Tborneycroft,  6  Sim.  420,  hM 
that  there  was  no  difference,  whether  the  bequest  or  trust  was  for  the  separate 
use  of  a  married  woman  or  an  unmarried  woman;  for  in  each  case,  it  would  be 
a  trust  for  her  separate  use,  and  goods,  aa  such,  against  a  present  or  fntare  hus- 
band. (See  also  Maber  v.  Uobba,  2  Yoaag«  &  Coll.  317.)  The  same  doctriiM 
waa  held  by  Sir  John  Leach,  in  Anderson  v.  Anderson,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  427. 
In  Bradley  v.  Hughes,  8  Slra.  149,  the  Vice  Chancellor  admitted  that  it  waa  now 
aettled  that  if  property  be  given  for  t^  aeparate  use  of  a  woman,  during  a  par- 
ticular coverture,  she  may,  after  that  coverture  is  gone,  alienate  it,  even  though 
it  is  intended  tor  her  separate  use.  In  Scarborough  v.  Borman,  decided  in  No- 
vember, 18S8,  17  Law  Jour.  p.  10  to  24,  the  Master  of  the  RoUs  (Lord  Lang- 
dale)  held,  that  a  gUt  to  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  an  unmarried  woman  was 
good  against  an  after-taken  husband.  In  the  very  recent  case  of  Nedby  e.  Ned- 
by,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham),  in  January,  1839  (4  Uylne 
&  Craig,  367),  the  point  was  directly  made ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to 
decide  it  on  an  interloontorj  motion,  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  aulhoriiiea 
to  be  in  conflict.  In  the  subsequent  eases  of  Tnlletf  r.  Armstrong  and  Scarbor- 
ough e.  Borman,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  377  to  407,  the  subject  waa  most  elaborately 
disi-niaed,  and  all  the  aatfaoritiea  were  reviewed  by  Lord  Cottenham,  and  he  held 
that  a  gift  to  the  aole  and  separate  use  of  a  woman,  married  or  nnmarrieil,  with 
a  clause  agunst  anticipation,  was  good  agtunat  an  after-taken  husband.    And  in 
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since  qualified,  if  not  entirely  OTerruIed,  and  tbe  doctrine  aeems 
now  well  established,  that  property  may  be  secured  to  an  ud- 
married  woman,  or  a  married  woman,  with  a  clause  gainst  antici- 
pation, and  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  good  against  the  marital  rights 
of  any  future  husband.^  And  the  same  doctrine  seems  applicable 
to  every  case,  where  property  is  given  to  the  separate  use  of  a  wo- 
man, whether  married  or  unmarried  at  the  time,  without  any  such 
clause ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  if  no  other  agreement  is  made  between 
the  parties,  tlie  future  husband  upon  his  marriage,  is  deemed  to 
adopt  tbe  property  in  the  state  in  which  he  finds  it,  as  her  separate 
property,  and  he  is  bound,  in  equity,  not  to  disturb  it.^ 

§  1885.  Gases  also  ouy  occur  of  a  separate  estate,  and  even  of  a 
separate  liabiUty  of  a  wife,  of  a  more  enlarged  nature.  Thus,  by 
the  custom  of  London  [as  also  in  some  American  States],  a  mar* 
ried  woman  may  carry  on  (fade  w)thin  the  city,  as  a  sole  trader, 
twd  be  liable  as  such.^  And  the  right  to  carry  on  trade,  on  her 
sole  account,  may,  indepeudently  of  any  such  custom,  be  estab- 
lished by  an  agreement  between  the  husband  and  wife,  before  or 
after  marriage.  When  such  an  agreement  is  entered  into  before 
marriage,  it  stands  upon  a  valuable  consideration ;  and,  therefore, 
if  there  is  the  interposition  of  trustees,  it  will  be  maintained  against 
the  husband  and  his  creditors,  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity.  In  such 
a  case,  the  trustees  of  the  wife  will  be  entitled  to  the  property 
assigned,  and  to  the  increase  and  profits  thereof,  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  and  benefit.  The  wife  will,  even  at  law,  be  considered 
as  the  mere  agent  of  her  trustees,  and  her  possession  as  their  pos- 
session. Even  if  no  trustees  are  interposed,  the  property  will,  in 
the  like  case,  be  protected  in  equity  against  the  claims  of  tho  hus- 

Newlanda  o.  Faynter,  4  Mjloe  &  Cr&ig,  408,  lie  held  it  to  be  equally  good 
against  auch  husbaad,  iriLhout  any  such  clauae  againit  ftDticipation.  (See  tbe 
English  Law  Magazine,  fur  May,  1842,  p.  2S5  to  301.)  See  what  is  a  proper 
clauBe  agaiiMt  antitipatioa,  Barrymore  v.  Ellit,  8  Simons,  1 ;  Brown  n.  Bamford, 
before  Sir  L.  Sbadwell,  Vice  CbanMllor  in  May,  1842. 

■  TuUett  D.  AraiBtrong,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  377,  890 ;  Scarborough  v.  Borman, 
4  Mylne  &  Craig,  379 ;  Beggott  t>.  Meux,  1.  Pliillips,  Ch.  627. 

•  Newlandfl  o.  Paynter,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  408,  417,  418  (see  the  Engliah 
Law  Magazine  for  May,  1842,  p.  285  to  SOI) ;  Barrymore  t>.  Ellis,  8  Simooa, 
1 ;  Brown  v.  Bamford,  herons  Sir  L.  Sliadwell,  Vice  Chancellor  in  May,  1842 ; 
Ashton  D.  McDougall,  6  Beavan,  S6. 

*  2  Roper  on  Uunb.  and  Wife,  ch.  Id,  p.  125. 
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band  and  his  creditors,  and  excepted  out  of  tlie  general  rales, 
which  gOTcm  in  cases  of  huab&ud  and  wife.^ 

§  1386.  Where  the  agreement  for  a  separate  trade  hy  the  wife 
occurs  after  marriage,  and  it  is  founded  upon  a  valuable  consider* 
ation,  the  like  protection  will  be  given  at  law,  if  the  property  is 
vested  in  trustees ;  and  the  property,  and  the  income  and  profits 
thereof,  will  be  held  secure  for  the  wife  ogiunst  the  hnsband  and  his 
creditors.'  A  fortiori,  the  doctrine  will  be  ejiforced  in  equitj. 
But  if  it  is  a  voluntary  agreement,  it  will  be  good  against  the  hus- 
band only,  and  not  against  his  creditor^.*  Care,  however,  muflt  be 
taken  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  negotiations  are  not  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  the  wife,  as  by  taking  notes  or  other  securities  in  her 
name ;  for  tlien  they  will,  at  law,  be  held  to  belong  to  the  husband, 
althongh  in  equity  it  will  be  otlierwise.^ 

§  1387.  We  here  perceive,  that  the  law  will  give  effect  to  auch 
agreements,  only  when  those  forms  have  been  observed  which  will 
vest  the  property  in  parties  capable  of  enforcing  the  proper  rights 
of  the  wife  in  legal  tribunals ;  oe  is  the  case  where  the  property  is 
vested  in  trustees  for  lier  sole  use  and  benefit,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  carry  on  trade.  But  courts  of  equity  will  go  further ;  and 
if  there  is  any  such  agreement  before  marrit^,  resting  in  articles 
and  without  trustees,  by  which  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness  on  her  sole  and  separate  account ;  or  if,  without  any  such  an- 
tenuptial  agreement,  tlie  liueband  should  permit  lier,  after  mar- 
riage, to  carry  on  business  on  her  sole  and  separate  account ;  all 
that  she  earns  in  trade  will  be  deemed  to  he  her  separate  proper^, 
and  disposable  by  her  as  such,  subject,  however,  to  the  claims  of 
third  persons  properly  affecting  it.^  In  the  former  case,  the  eam- 
ings  will,  in  equity,  be  supported  for  her  separate  use  against  her 
husband  and  his  creditors ;  in  the  latter,  against  him  only,  unless 
the  permission  after  marriage  arises  from  a  vtduable  consideration.' 

<  2  Roper  on  Hiub.  and  Wife,  ch.  18,  S  i,  p.  16S,  186 ;  Jumftn  d.  WooQoUm, 
8  T.  R.  618 ;  Huelinton  t>.  Gill,  3  T.  R.  620,  note. 

■  Ibid. ;  uid  1  Boper  on  Uusb.  and  Wife,  eh.  8,  g  2,  p.  303  to  331. 

*  Ibid. 

*  2  Roper  on  Hiub.  and  Wife,  ch.  18,  §  4,  p.  169,  170;  Barlow  e.  Bisbop,  1 
East,  482. 

'  2  Boper  on  Hosb.  and  Wife,  cb.  18,  §  4.  p.  171  to  176. 

*  2  Boper  on  Uutb.  and  Wife,  ch.  17,  §  4,  p.  171,  173 ;  Gore  r.  Kni^  8 
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So,  if  a  huBl>and  bIiouM  desert  his  vife,  and  she  should  be  enabled, 
hj  the  aid  of  her  friends,  to  cariy  on  a  separate  trade  (as  that  of  a 
milliner),  her  eamingB  in  such  trade  vill  be  enforced  in  equity 
against  the  claims  of  lier  husband.^ 

§  1868.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
wife's  power  to  dispose  of  her  separate  property,  and  of  its  liability 
for  her  contracts  and  debts.  Wherever  a  trust  is  created,  or  a 
power  is  reserved  by  a  settlement,  to  enable  the  wife  after  marriage 
to  dispose  of  her  separate  property,  either  real  or  personal,  it  may 
be  executed  by  her  in  the  very  manner  provided  for,  whether  it  be 
by  deed  or  other  writing,  or  by  a  will  or  appointment.  And 
courts  of  equity  will,  in  all  cases,  enforce  ^^ust  heirs,  devisees, 
and  trustees,  as  well  as  against  the  husband  and  his  representSr 
tives,  the  rights  of  the  donee  or  appointee  of  Uie  wife.'  But,  where 
no  such  settlement,  trust,  or  power  is  created  before  marrif^,  but 
it  rests  in  a  mere  agreement  between  the  husband  and  wife,  it  was 
formerly  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  wife  could  dispose  of  her 
separate  real  estate,  so  as  effectudlly  to  bind  it ;  alUiough  it  was 
admitted  that  she  had  a  full  power  to  dispose  of  her  personal 
estate. 

§  1389.  The  distinction,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  very  clearly 
stated  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  "  Agreements  "  (said  he)  "  for  set- 
tUng  estates  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife  on  marriage,  are  very 

Vun.  530 ;  Sir  Paul  Netl's  cue,  cited  in  Herbert  o.  Herbert,  Free.  Cb.  U ; 
sunning  v.  Style,  3  F.  Will.  337 ;  1  Fonbl.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  6,  note  (m). 

■  Cecil  V.  Joxon,  1  Atk.  278 ;  Lamphir  c.  Creed,  8  Vea.  fi99 ;  s.  c.  better  re- 
ported ID  3  Roper  on  HusK  and  Wife,  cb.  18,  §  4,  p.  ITS ;  Com.  Dig.  Chaneenf, 
2  U.  II.  Wbere  the  wife  carrier  on  trade  nnder  an  agreement  made  before 
marriage,  and  the  property'  ii  vested  in  trustee*,  the  huaband  would  not  be  liable 
to  the  payment  of  tl>e  debts  relative  to  sach  trade,  even  at  law.  Bat  il  no  trua- 
tees  intervene,  and  tbe  agreement  was  after  marriage,  then  the  huaband  would 
be  liable  for  the  debt*  at  law.  At  leaat,  he  would  be  liable,  unless  a  credit  waa 
ezdusiTely  given  to  tbe  wife  in  relation  to  tbe  trade,  or  the  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  hia  aanction  or  permission.  If,  however,  he  should  be  liable  at 
law,  a  court  of  equitj  would  relieve  him,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
fhnda  in  the  trade  applicable  to  the  payuieat  of  tbe  debts.  See  2  Roper  on 
Husb.  and  Wife,  ch.  18,  §  4,  p.  174,  176. 

•  I  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (g) ;  Peacock  o.  Monk,  2  Vea.  191 ; 
Doe  0.  Staples,  2  T.  K.  695 ;  Wright  t>.  Englefield,  Ambl.  468 ;  e.  O.  2  Eden, 
239;  Ok'a  n.  Heath,  1  Tes.  136;  Marlborough  d.  Godolphin,  2  Ves.  75; 
Southby  D.  Stonehouae,  2  Vea.  610,  612 ;  P^bus  p.  Smitb,  8  Bro.  Ch.  339 ;  Dow- 
fiU  t>.  Dew,  1  Yonnge  &  Coll.  New  R.  346. 
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frequent,  relating  both  to  real  snd  peraonal  estate.  As  to  per- 
sonal ;  undoubtedly,  where  there  is  aa  ^reement  between  hual»nd 
and  wife  before  marriage,  that  the  wife  shall  have  to  her  separata 
use,  oiUier  the  whole  or  particular  parts,  she  may  dispose  of  it  b; 
an  act  in  her  life  or  will.  She  may  do  it  by  either,  tliougii  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  manner  of  diapoeing  of  it.  But  Uiere  is  a  much 
stronger  ground  in  that  case,  than  there  can  be  in  the  case  of  real 
estate ;  because  that  is  to  take  effect  during  die  life  of  the  husband ; 
for,  if  the  husband  survires,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole ;  and  none 
can  come  into  a  share  with  the  husband  on  the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions. Then,  such  an  agreement  binds  and  bars  the  husband,  and 
consequently  bars  everybody.  But  it  is  very  different  aa  to  real 
estate ;  for  her  real  estate  will  descend  to  her  heir-at-law,  and 
that  more  or  lees  beneficially ;  for  the  husband  may  be  tenant  by 
the  courtesy,  if  they  have  issue,  otherwise  not.  But  still  it  de-' 
scends  to  her  heir-at-law.  Undoubtedly,  on  her  marriage,  a 
woman  may  take  such  a  method  that  she  may  dispose  of  that  real 
estate  from  going  to  her  heir-at-law ;  that  is,  she  ms^  do  it  without 
a  fine.  But  T  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done  but  by  way  of  trust  or 
of  power  over  an  use."  ' 

I  1890.  But  this  doubt,  however  powerfully  urged  upon  techni- 
cal principle,  has  been  overcome ;  and  the  doctrine  is  now  (irmly 
established  by  the  highest  authority,  that,  in  such  a  case,  conrts  of 
equity  will  compel  the  heir  of  the  wife  to  make  a  conveyance  to  the 
party  in  whose  favor  she  has  made  a  disposition  of  tlie  real  estate ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  be  treated  as  a  trustee  of  the  donee,  or  ap- 
pointee of  the  wife.'  So,  tliat  it  may  now  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  antenuptial  agreements  for  securing  to  a  wife  sep- 
arate property,  will,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipulated  or  implied, 
give  her  in  equity  the  fiill  power  of  disposing  of  the  same,  whether 
real  or  personal,  by  any  suitable  act  or  instrument  in  her  lifetime, 
or  by  her  last  will,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole.*    And  in  all  cases  where  a  power  for 

'  Peacock  t.  Uonk,  3  Vea.  191. 

■  Wright  t>.  Cadogu,  6  Bro.  Pu-1.  Caa.  166 ;  e.  c.  Ambler,  468 ;  2  Eden,  339 ; 
Dm  e.  Staple,  2  T.  &.  690;  Caonel  i>.  BncUe,  3  P.  VTiU.  243;  Bippon  ■>. 
Dawding,  Ambler,  fi66,  and  Mr.  BlimO  note ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  §  6, 
note  (g) ;  Bradish  e.  Gibbs,  3  John*.  Ch.  fi39,  640,  561. 

*  Ibid, ;  2  Boper  on  Hub.  and  Wife,  oh.  19,  §  1,  p.  177  to  198 ;  2  FonbL  Eq. 
B,  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (j)  ;  Hulme  c.  Tenaot,  1  Bro.  Ch.  20;  Wagslaff  e.  Smith, 
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this  pnrpose  is  reserved  to  her  by  means  of  a,  trust,  which  U 
Q'eatfld  for  the  purpose,  she  maj  execute  the  power  without 
jcnniug  her  trustees,  unless  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  instrument 
of  trust.' 

§  1891.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  the  wife  to  dispose  of  her 
separate  property,  where  no  trust  is  interposed,  but  it  rests  merely 
upon  a  postoaptual  agreement  of  the  husband,  there  is  a  material 
distiQction,  whether  it  ho  personal  estate,  or  whether  it  be  real  es- 
tate. In  the  former  case,  her  power  to  dispose  of  it  can  aSect  her 
husband's  right  only ;  and  therefore,  his  assent  is  conclusive 
upon  him.^  But  it  is  very  different  in  respect  to  her  real  estate ; 
for,  here  her  own  heirs  are,  or  may  be,  deeply  affected  in  their  in- 
terests by  descent.  Now,  by  the  general  principles  of  law,  a  mar- 
ried woman  is,  during  her  coverture,  disabled  from  entering  into 
any  coutract  respectiDg  her  real  property,  either  to  bind  herself,  or 

9  Vea.  620 ;  P>rkea  o.  White,  11  Tea.  220 ;  Gngb;  n.  Cox,  1  Vea.  5IT ;  Cotter 
V.  Layer,  3  P.  Will.  623 ;  Br&dieh  r.  Gibbs.  3  Johns.  Cb.  S40  to  551. 

•  1  FoDbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  th.  2,  §  6,  note  (,)  ;  Grigby  r.  Cox.  1  Vea.  fil7  ;  Essex 
V.  Atkina,  14  V«s.  647 ;  Jacques  r.  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  17  Johns.  548 ; 
8.  c.  3  Johns.  Ch.  86U>1U-,  2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  SO,  §  2,  p.  216. 
This  doctrine  is  uecetsary  to  be  limited  to  caaea,  where  there  is  do  restraint  upon 
the  wife,  bf  the  instrument  giving  her  the  separate  property,  as  to  her  power  of 
diifiOBing  of  it.  What  terras  in  the  inBtrument  will  create  either  an  express  or 
virtual  restraint  upon  her  power  of  disposing  of  such  separate  property  baa  been 
a  matter  often  discussed;  and  upon  the  authorities,  there  is  some  nicety  of  con- 
■biiL-tion.  See  on  this  subject,  Wagstaffe.  Smith,  9Tee.  620;  Parkea  v.  White, 
11  Ves.  220;  Fettiplace  v.  Gorges,  3  Bro.  Ch.  8;  s.  c.  1  Ves.  Jr.  46;  Glyn  o. 
Baster.  1  Younge  &  Jerv.  329 ;  Acten  o.  White,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  429 ;  Lee  v.  Mog- 
geridge,  1  Ves.  &  B.  US ;  Stut^s  t>.  Corp,  13  Ves.  190 ;  Mores  v.  Huish,  6  Ves. 
692;  Sockelte.  Wray,  4Bro.  Ch.  4S3;  Sugden  on  Powers,  ufa.  2,  §  1,  p.  llSto 
119  (3d  edit.).  See  also  the  cue  of  The  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  v.  Jacques, 
3  Jobns.  Ch.  S6  to  114,  where  the  authorities  are  elaborately  examined  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent ;  and  the  same  case  on  appeal,  17  Johns.  648.  See  also  2  Roper 
on  Huab.  and  Wife,  ch.  19,  S  1,  2,  p.  177,  181 ;  ibid.  ch.  20,  §  1,  p.  199  to  206 ; 
ibid.  ch.  21,  g  1,  p.  229  to  236.  When  a  married  woman  has  an  absolute  power 
to  dispose  of  property,  she  may  execute  it  in  any  manDer  capable  of  transferring 
iL  When  abe  has  a  power  only  over  it,  she  must  dispose  of  it  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  power.  And  this  distinction  is  very  important ;  for,  in  many  cases, 
courts  of  equity  will  not  interpose  to  aid  the  defective  execution  of  powers  in  fa- 
vor of  volunteers,  what«ver  it  may  do  in  favor  of  purchasers.  See  ante,  §  169  to 
178  ;  2  Roper  on  Huab.  and  Wife,  ch.  20,  §  1,  2,  p.  199  to  220. 

*  Wright  0.  Englefield,  Ambler,  466 ;  PiUon  e.  Grace,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  463 ;  1 
FoabL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  6,  note  (q)  ;  Peacock  e.  Monk,  2  Ves.  191 ;  Major  p. 
Laneley,  2  Ru9s.  &  Mylne,  3fi6. 
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to  bind  ber  heirs.  And  this  diaabilify  can  be  overcome  only  by 
adopting  tbo  precise  means  allowed  by  law  to  dispose  of  her  real 
estate  ;  as  in  England  by  a  fine,  and  in  America  by  a  solemn  cchi- 
veyanoe.'  It  is  true  tbat  the  husband,  by  his  own  postnuptial 
agreement  with  his  wife,  may  bind  his  own  interest  in  her  real 
estate,  and  convert  himself  into  a  trustee  for  ber.  But  he  cannot 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  her  heir,  who  is  no  party  to  such  an 
agreement.  And,  under  such  circumstances,  the  latter  will  take 
her  re^  estate  by  descent,  ouafiected  by  any  of  the  trusts  springing 
from  the  agreement.' 

§  1392.  The  remarks  which  have  been  made  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  real  estate  of  the  wife,  already  vested  in  her,  as  afifected  by 
her  own  antenuptial  or  postnuptial  agreement  with  her  husband. 
Bat  the  question  may  arise,  as  to  her  rights  and  power  over  real 
estate,  which  is  given  by  a  Utird  person  to  her,  daring  her  cover- 
tore  for  her  separate  use,  with  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
where  no  trustees  are  interposed  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the 
power.'  As  to  this,  tlie  received  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that,  if  an 
estate  is,  during  coverture,  given  to  a  married  woman,  and  her 
heirs  for  her  separate  use,  without  more,  she  cannot  in  equity 
dispose  of  the  fee  from  ber  heirs ;  but  slie  must  dispose  of  it,  if  at 
all,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  as  by  a  fine.*  But,  if  in 
such  a  case,  a  clause  is  expressly  superadded,  that  she  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  the  estate,  so  given  to  her,  during  her  cover- 
ture, there,  courts  of  equity  will  treat  such  a  power,  as  enabling 
her  effectually  to  dispose  of  the  estate,  notwithstanding  no  trustees 
are  interposed."    The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that  the  terms, 

>  Dillon  r.  Grace,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  4fi6,  462  to  4U;  Wright  e.  Cadogan,  S 
Eden,  267  to  255.  * 

■  Ibid. ;  2  Roper  on  Husbuid  uid  Wife,  eh.  19,  §  1,  p.  179  to  181. 

*  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  gift  of  personal  estate,  or  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  real  estate,  to  a  married  woman,  for  ber  separate  use,  during  her  life,  would 
gire  her  a  complete  power  to  dispose  of  the  same.  See  2  Roper  on  Husb.  and 
Wife,  eh.  19,  §  2,  p.  182;  Hulme  e.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  Ch.  16,  19  to  21;  Feiti- 
plaee  t>.  Gorges,  I  Ves.  Jr.  46 ;  s.  C.  3  Bro.  Ch.  7,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note ;  Pm- 
eock  V.  Monk,  2  Ves.  191;  Roach  e.  Bajaoi,  8  Ves.  5B9;  Farkes  v.  White, 
11  Ves.  220,  221;  Bich  o.  Cockell,  9  Ves.  S69,  37fi;  WagstafFo.  Smitli,9Ves. 
fi20;  Brandon  v.  Robinson,  18  Ves.  436,  486;  anU,  §  1391. 

*  2  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  ch.  19,  §  2,  p.  182. 

*  See  2  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  uh.  16,  §  2,  p.  102  to  104 ;  ibid.  ch.  19, 
%  2,  p.  181;  UaundreU  v.  Uaondrell,  lOTes.  264,  255;  Clan<^  on  Married 
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"  for  her  separate  use,"  are  not  suppoaed  to  indicate  any  intention 
to  ^ve  her  more  than  the  sole  use  and  power  of  disposal  of  the 
profits  of  the  real  estate  during  the  life  of  her  hasband ;  and  more 
expressive  words  are  indispensable  to  demonstrate  the  more  en- 
larged intention  of  conferring  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  fee.  Unless  such  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
fee  is  conferred  on  the  wife,  she  takes  the  estate  in  fee,  subject  to 
tiie  ordinary  disabilitieB  resulting  from  her  coverture.  As  her 
separate  estate,  her  husband  cannot  intermeddle  with  it ;  but  her 
heir  will  take  it  by  desceut,  as  he  would  any  other  property 
vested  in  her  in  fee.' 

§  1393.  As  to  personal  property,  and  tiie  income  of  real  prop- 
erty, we  have  already  seen,  that,  if  they  are  given  for  the  sepa- 
rate use  of  a  married  woman,  she  has,  in  equity,  a  full  power  to 
dispose  of  them  at  her  pleasure.'  But  qualifications  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  gift,  which  will  control  this  absolute  power ;  and,  on 
the  other  baud,  this  absolute  power  may  exist,  notwithstanding 
words  accompany  the  gift,  which  may  seem,  primd  fade,  intended 
to  confer  the  power  *«6  v%ado,  only.  Thus,  for  example,  if  there 
be  an  express  limitation  to  a  married  woman /or  l^e  with  a  power 
to  dispose  of  the  same  property  by  will ;  there,  her  interest  will 
be  deemed  a  partial  interest,  and  equivalent  to  a  life-estate  only ; 
and  she  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  absolutely,  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  power.* 

§  1394.  On  the  otber  band,  if  the  property  is  expressly  given  to 
a  married  woman,  "'to  her  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,"  without 
flAyii^Ki  f'*'  Mf^'  ^id  she  iB  further  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
same  by  will ;  in  such  a  case,  the  gift  will  be  construed  to  confer 
on  her  the  absolute  property,  and,  consequently,  she  may  dispose 
of  it  otherwise  than  by  will ;  for,  the  absolute  property  being  given, 
the  power  becomes  nugatery,  and  is  construed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  anxious  expression  of  the  donor,  that  she  may  have  an 
uncontrolled  power  of  disposing  of  the  proper^.*    So,  if  a  limita- 

Women,  ch.  5,  p.  281,  287 ;  Peacock  e.  Monk,  2  Vei.  190 ;  Downee  n.  Timperon, 

4  Rtui.  331. 

>  2  Roper  on  Eonb.  and  Wife,  ch.  10,  g  2,  p.  182. 

■  Ante,  g  1389,  1390,  note ;  M&jor  c.  Lsnslej,  2  Rom.  &  Uylne,  855. 

>  Eeid  a.  Shergold,  10  Yea.  370,  379 ;  2  Roper  on  Unsband  tad  Wife,  ch.  20. 

5  I,  2,  p.  200  to  211.     See  C&lboon  v.  Calhoan,  2  Strobb.  £q.  231. 

*  Elton  o.  Shepard,  1  Bro.  Ch.  £32,  and  Mr.  Belt'a  note;  2  Roper  on  Hnab. 
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tion  be  to  a  marned  iroman  for  life,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use, 
with  a  particular  pover  of  appointment  of  the  property,  and  ia 
default  of  any  appointment  the  property  is  limited  to  her  personal 
repreBeDtativea,  she  vill,  or  at  least  may,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  deemed  the  absolute  owner ;  and,  as  such,  she  will  have 
an  unqualified  power  to  dispose  of  the  proper^  generally,  without 
any  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment.' 

and  Wife,  ch.  SO,  g  1,  p.  300,  201 ;  BftrTordc.  Street,  16 Tea.  ISb;  Inrin  v.  Fm>- 
rer,  19  Yes.  86 ;  ante,  §  974  a.  Some  very  nice  distinctions  exist  in  the  c*sea  on 
this  lubject.  Thus,  in  Brsdlee  t>.  Westcott,  IS  Yes.  446,  451,  where  A.  be- 
(jneathed  to  hii  wife  B.  all  his  personal  estate  for  life,  to  be  at  ber  absolute  dis- 
posal during  that  period ;  and  after  her  death  he  gave  such  of  his  wife's  jewels, 
&c.,  honsebold  furniture,  and  plate,  which  ehe  should  be  poMesaed  of  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  together  with  £600,  to  such  persons  as  she  should  appoint  by  her 
trill ;  and  in  default  of  such  appointment,  the  Bsme  to  fall  into  the  residnam  of 
his  personal  estate,  which  be  afl«rwsrds  bequeathed  to  other  persons ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  held,  that  the  wife  took  sn  estate  for  life  onlj  in  the  whole,  with  a 
power  of  appointment.  On  that  occasioD  he  said:  "The  distinction  is  perhaps 
slight,  which  exists  between  a  gift  for  life,  with  a  power  of  disposiUou  Boperadded, 
and  a  gift  to  a  person  indefinitel}',  with  a  superadded  power  to  dispose  by  deed 
or  will.  But  that  distinction  is  periectly  established,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
property  vests.  A  gift  to  A.,  and  to  such  persons  as  he  shall  appoint,  is  absolute 
property  in  A.  wilLout  any  appointment.  But  if  it  is  to  blm  for  life,  and  after 
his  death  to  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint  by  will,  he  must  make  an  appoint- 
ment in  order  to  entitle  that  penoD  to  any  thing."  In  Bariordc.  Street  (16  Yes. 
135),  where  there  was  a  gift  for  life  to  A.,  with  a  power  of  appointment  by  deed, 
or  writing,  or  will,  and  some  special  limitations,  it  was  held,  that  A.  had  an  es- 
tate for  life,  witi>  an  unqualified  power  of  appointing  the  inheritance;  and  that 
comprehended  eveiy  thing.  So  that  A.  was  held  'to  be  entitled  as  abso- 
lute owner.  The  ease  of  Irwin  c  Farrer,  19  Yes.  66,  is  still  stronger.  See  alao 
the  case  of  Smith  o.  Bell,  6  Peters,  68 ;  Acton  e.  While,  1  Sim.  &  Stn.  429 ;  Ran- 
dall V.  Bussell,  3  Meriv.  190 ;  Phillips  t>.  Chamberlain,  4  Ves.  68,  64,  68 ;  Hales 
V.  Margerum,  S  Ves.  299 ;  Hentley  o.  Thomas,  16  Yes.  697 ;  8.  C.  2  Boper  on 
Hnsb.  and  Wife,  cb.  20,  g  1,  p.  204,  and  note;  Langfaam  v.  Nenny,  3  Yes.  469, 
470 ;  Lee  u.  Muggeridge,  1  Yes.  &  B.  118, 123 ;  Fybns  v.  Smith,  1  Yes.  Jr.  189 ; 
Witts  c.  Dawkins,  13  Yes.  601 ;  Browne  t>.  Like,  14  Vea.  802 ;  2  Roper  on  Huib. 
and  Wife,  ch.  30,  8  1,2, p.  199;  Sockette.Wray,4  BrcCh.  483,  and  Mr.  Belt's 
note ;  ante,  §  1073.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  critically  reviewed  the  authoritiea 
in  his  learned  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Melhodiat  Episcopal  Church  f.  Jacques, 
S  Johns.  Ch.  B6to  U4. 

>  See  3  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  ch.  20,  g  1,  p.  200,  note  (a)  ;  id.  p.  211  to 
313 ;  Anderaon  v.  Daweon,  16  Vea.  582,  586 ;  Richards  o.  Chambers,  10  Yes. 
684  i  Sanders  v.  Franks,  2  Mad.  147,  156 ;  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  ch.  6,  p. 
S94  to  30S ;  ante,  g  974  a.  See  also  Proudley  s.  Fielder,  3  Mylne  &  Eeene,  67 ; 
Barrymore  o.  Ellis,  8  Sim.  1 ;  Owens  t>.  Dickenson,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  45.  The 
doctrine  stated  in  the  text,  that,  where  there  is  a  bequest  to  a  married  woman  for 
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§  1395.  A  married  woman  haring  this  general  power  of  dis- 
posing of  her  separate  property,  the  queatlon  naturally  arises, 
life,  for  her  sole  uid  lepmM  me,  with  a  poirer  of  appointment,  and  in  default 
of  saeli  appointmeat,  to  her  peraonal  reprewntatiTea,  the  maj,  under  snch  clr- 
ramttances  take  the  absolote  interest,  is  (iilljr  aupported  by  the  language  of  Sir 
Williain  Grant,  in  Anderson  v.  Dawson  (15  Vea.  633,  636),  and  is  diitiuguished 
by  him  from  the  case,  where,  in  default  of  the  appointment,  the  property  ia  to  go 
"  to  her  next  of  kin."  "  There  it,"  laid  be,  "  a  great  diffeTeni.-e  between  a  lim- 
itation to  the  executors  and  sdminiBtrstors,  and  a  limitation  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  former  is,  as  to  peraonal  property,  the  isaie  aa  a  limitation  to  the  right  heirs, 
u  to  real  estate.  But  a  limitation  to  the  next  of  kin  is  like  a  limitation  to  heirs 
of  a  particular  description;  which  would  not  give  the  ancestor,  having  a  partic- 
ular estate,  the  whole  property  in  the  land."  Mr.  Roper  (2  Roper  on  Huab.  and 
^V^fe,  ch.  30,  §  2,  p.  211  to  218),  however,  think*  the  doctrine  ill-founded.  His 
remarks  are  aa  follows :  "  The  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  tbe  circunutance 
tfaat  in  the  cases  before  stated  upon  the  present  gnbject,  with  the  exception  of 
Sockett  o.  Wrsy,  the  ultimate  limitatiou  of  the  property,  in  default  of  the  wife's 
appointment,  was  not  to  herself,  but  to  a  stranger,  or  to  her  next  of  kin.  Because 
it  has  been  intimated  in  some  of  those  cases,  that,  although  an  express  estate  be 
giren  to  the  wife's  separate  use  for  life,  with  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  principal ; 
yet,  if  in  default  of  appointment,  such  principal  be  limited  to  her  executors  or 
administrators,  and  not  to  her  next  of  kin,  the  absolute  interest  in  the  fund  will 
vest  in  her,  and  be  djapoaable  with  her  husband's  concurrence,  without  resort  to 
.  the  particular  power  given  her  for  the  purpose.  The  principle  of  the  distinction 
is  thi« :  that,  in  the  first  cose,  the  wife  is  to  be  considered  complete  mistress  or 
owner  of  the  property,  the  effect  of  such  limitation  being  compared  to  that  of  a 
limitatioa  to  her  right  heirs,  which,  in  the  instance  of  real  estates,  vests  the  abso- 
lute inheritance.  But  that,  in  the  second  case,  the  limitation  to  the  wife's  next 
of  kin  being  the  same  in  effect  as  that  to  particular  heirs,  which,  if  the  subject 
were  lands,  would  not  pass  the  fee  to  a  donee  or  devisee,  will  not,  therefore, 
«e«t  the  absolute  interest  in  personal  estate  in  the  wife ;  and,  consequently,  that 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  ca)ntal,  the  wife  must  have  resort  to  her  special 
power.  It  is,  however,  submitted,  that  this  analogy  between  real  and  peraonal 
estates  is  not  applicable  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  But  that 
when  the  limitation,  in  default  of  appointment,  is  to  the  wife's  executors  or 
administrators,  it  will  be  required  that  she  should  execute  her  power  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  fund  during  her  marriage.  The  reasons  are  these ;  Admitting  the 
limitation  to  impart  to  the  wife  the  absolute  interest  in  the  fund ;  yet  she  being  a 
married  woman,  the  effect  of  such  a  limitation  to  her  is  quite  different  from  a 
■imilar  one  toamanortoasinglewoman.  For  in  the  instance  of  such  a  limitation 
to  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  a  legal  incapacity  to  dispose  of  property  dur- 
ing coverture,  there  is  no  repugnancy  nor  inconsistency  between  a  limitation  to 
her  of  the  absolute  interest,  and  a  particular  power  of  disposition  over  it  during 
the  marriage :  as  appears  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  relating  to  powers,  and 
also  under  the  titie  Courtety,  where  it  is  shown  that  an  equitable  interest  for  the 
wife's  separate  use  for  Ufe  in  real  estate,  and  the  ultimate  limitation  to  her  of  the 
fee-simple,  do  not  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merge  the  particular  estate  and 
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whether  she  may  beatow  it  by  appointment,  or  otherwise,  npon 
her  hasband  ;  or  whether  the  legal  disability  attaches  to  such  a 
tranBactioa.  Upon  this  subject  the  doctrine  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  equity,  that  she  may  bestow  her  separate  property  by 
sppoiiitmeiit,  or  otherwise,  upon  her  husband,  as  well  as  upon  a 
stranger.'  But  at  the  same  time,  courts  of  equity  examine  every 
such  transaction  between  husband  and  wife  with  an  anxious 
watchfulness,  and  caution,  and  dread  of  undue  influence;  and  if 
they  are  required  to  ^ve  sanction  or  effect  to  it,  they  will  examine 
tlie  wife  in  court,  and  adopt  other  precautions  to  ascertain  her 
unbiased  will  and  wishes.' 

§  1396.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  sanction  such  a  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  wife's  separate  property  in  favor  of  her  husband,  when 
already  made,  but  they  will  also,  in  proper  cases,  upon  her  appli- 
cation and  consent,  given  in  court,  decree  such  property  to  be 

extinguish  die  ipecial  limitatton  to  ber  separate  uae  for  lite.  Tbe  analogy,  tJiere- 
fore,  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  tbeM  observations,  is  inapplicable  to 
limitations  to  married  women ;  and  it  does  not  authorize  tbe  conclusion,  that 
when  ihe  wife  has  an  enate  to  her  separate  use  for  liffa  in  pertoaal  property,  with 
a  power  of  appointment,  and  the  absolute  interest  is  limited  to  her,  if  she  do  not 
execute  the  power,  she  has,  in  analogy  to  similar  limitations  of  real  estates  at  law,  ■ 
inch  an  absolute  estate,  as  of  necessi^  enables  her  to  dispose  of  the  property 
without  regard  to  her  special  ftnthoritj  to  do  so.  This  necessity,  therefore,  not 
existing,  and  when  the  settler's  ijiteution  in  giving  such  a  power  is  considered,  aa 
also  the  anxiety  of  a  court  of  eqaity  to  protect  the  wife's  property  against  im- 
provident dispositions  of  it,  from  restraint,  &c.,  during  the  roarriage,  it  seems 
but  reasonabla,  that  when  an  express  estate  for  life  in  personalty  is  limited  to  ber 
for  her  separate  use,  with  a  power  of  appointment,  and  in  default  of  its  ezecutJon 
to  her,  her  executors  or  administrators,  the  same  appointment  should  be  consid- 
ered necessary,  as  has  been  decided  to  be  so  when  tbe  ulttmata  limitation,  in 
default  of  appoinbnent,  is  to  her  next  of  kin."  There  are  alio  some  nice  dis- 
tinctions in  Richards  v.  Chambers,  10  Yes.  594;  Ellis  e.  Atkinson,  8  Bro.  Ch. 
(65.  and  Mr.  Belt's  note,  whirb,  unless  they  proceed  upon  the  peculiar  ground 
that  there  was  a  contingent  interest  by  survivorship  in  the  wife,  would  seem  to 
favor  Mr.  Boper'a  opinion.  See  also  Field  v.  Sowle,  i  Bass.  112;  Clancy  on 
Harried  Women,  ch.  6.  p.  294  to  308. 

>  See  Meriam  c.  Hareen,  4  Edw.  Qi.  70 ;  Cruger  e.  Douglas,  id.  438 ;  Cru- 
ger  e.  Cruger,  5  Barbour,  225. 

•  2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  20,  §  2,  p.  216,  217,  222  to  224;  Pyboa 
t>.  Smith,  1  Tee.  Jr.  189,  194;  Parkes  e.  White,  11  Tet.  309,  222,  &c.;  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churxih  v.  Jacques,  3  Johns.  Ch.  8^  to  114 ;  Bradish  c.  Gibbs, 
3  Johns.  Ch.  523,  where  the  autboritieB  are  elaborately  examined.  See  also 
Mihies  ti.  Busk,  3  Ves.  Jr.  498,  500 ;  Pickard  v.  Roberta,  3  Mad.  386 ;  £«kx  v. 
Atkins,  14  Ves.  542. 
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passed  to  her  buebaad,  whether  it  be  in  posseaaioii  or  rereraion,  in 
such  s  maaner  as  she  shall  prescribe.^  In  the  same  way,  her 
separate  estate  maj  be  charged  with  and  made  liable  for  his 
debts.'  But  courts  of  equity  bare  no  authority,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  wife,  to  transfer  to  the  huaband  any  property,  se- 
cured to  ber  sole  and  separate  uso  for  life,  where  no  power  of  dis- 
position is  reserved  to  her  over  the  property,  or  beyond  the  power 
reserved  to  her.^  And,  therefore,  if  the  husband  should  receive 
such  property,  he  will  ordinarily  be  compelled  to  account  therefor. 
The  same  rule  will  apply,  where  the  husband  has  by  a  settlement 
contracted  to  allow  a  specific  annual  sum  (not  money)  for  her 
sole  and  separate  use,  as,  for  example,  £100  or  £1,000  a  year; 
for,  in  such  cases,  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  he  will  be  held  liable  for 
the  arrears.*  Where,  indeed,  the  husband,  with  the  consent  of 
his  wife,  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  income,  profits,  and  divi- 
dends of  her  separate  estate,  courts  of  equity  regard  the  transac- 
tion as  showing  her  voluntary  choice,  thua  to  dispose  of  it  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  family ;  and  they  will  not,  ordinarily,  re- 
quire him  to  account  therefor,  beyond  the  income,  profits,  and 
dividends  received  during  the  then  Iftat  year,''  any  more  than  they 
will  to  account  for  arrears  of  the  wife's  piu-money  beyond  the 

'  Sea  2  Roper  on  HiMband  and  Wife,  ch.  20.  §  2.  p.  224  to  226 ;  Pickard  o. 
Roberta,  8  Mad.  366;  Scurgii  e.  Corp.  13  Yes.  190;  Headen  c.  Rosbar,  I 
McClel.  &  Younge,  89 ;  Allen  v.  Fapwortb,  1  Tea.  163 ;  8.  o.  Belt's  Supplement, 
88;  Speriing  o.  BocbTort,  8  Tee.  164,  176;  Clark  t>.  Fiator,  cited  3  Bro.  Ch. 
S46,  not« ;  id.  667 ;  Cheaal^n  d.  Smith,  8  Tet.  183. 

*  Demareat  e.  Wjnkoop,  3  Johna.  Ch.  144;  Field  r.  Sovle,  4  Ruu.  112. 

'  Richardi  v.  Chambera,  10  Tea.  680.  There  is  a  distinctJoii  between  rever- 
aionarj  propertj,  given  for  the  aeparate  tue  of  the  wife,  and  reveraioiiafy  prop- 
erty which  ia  given  for  her  lue  generally.  The  former  (be  may  diapoae  of  to  her 
haabaDd,  but  not  tlie  Utter.  Pott,  g  1413.  See  Stnrgis  v.  Corp,  18  Tea.  190, 
and  Pickard  e.  Roberta,  3  Mad.  886 ;  1  Boper  on  Huaband  and  Wife,  cb.  6,  §  2, 
p.  246  to  248;  2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  19,  g  2,  p.  184. 

'  Howard  o.  Digby,  8  Bligh,  224,  267,  268. 

*  Squwe  D.  Dean,  4  Bro.  Co.  326 ;  Powell  e.  Hankley,  2  P.  Will.  83,  89  { 
Tbomai  D.  Bennett.  2  P.  WiU.  341 ;  Fowler  e.  Fowler,  3  P.  Will.  363 ;  Smith  e. 
Camelfoid,  2  Tes.  Jr.  698 ;  Brodie  v-  Barry.  2  Ves.  ft  B.  36 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1, 
ch.  2,  S  6,  note  (n)  ;  Parkea  v.  White,  11  Tea.  226 ;  Townaend  v.  Windham,  2 
Ves.  7 ;  Milnea  f .  Busk,  2  Tes.  Jr.  488 ;  2  Roper  on  Hasband  and  Wife,  cb.  30, 
S  3,  p.  220  to  222 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v.  Jacques,  S  Johns.  Ch.  90  to 
92;  Howarde.  Digby,  8  Bligh  (N.e.).  224;  s.c.4  Sim.  688;  6  Sim.  830;  ;>o*t, 
I  1496,  note  (1). 
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year.'  But  a  distinctiou  would  probably  be  taken  between  the 
year's  arrears  of  pin-money,  and  the  year's  arrears  of  the  wife's 
other  separate  personal  estate,  so  that  her  personal  representativea 
might  claim  the  latter,  but  not  the  former.* 

§  1S97.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  examine  how  far  the  separate 
property  of  the  married  woman  is  liable  for  any  contracts,  debta, 
or  other  charges  created  by  her  during  her  coverture.  At  law 
she  is,  during  her  coverture,  generally  incapable  of  entering  into 
any  valid  contract  to  bind  either  her  person  or  her  estate.'  In 
equity,  also,  It  is  now  clearly  established  that  she  cannot  by  con- 
tract bind  her  person  or  her  property  generally.  The  only  rem- 
edy allowed  will  he  against  her  separate  property.*    The  reason 

'  Howard  r.  Uighj',  8  Bligh  (n.  s.},  224 ;  reTeraiiig  the  decUion  of  the  Vice 
Chuicellor  (Sir  L.  SbadiruU)  in  the  uuue  case,  4  Sim.  &88;  8.  C.  0  Sim.  330; 
pott,  §  1495.  note  (1) ;  ante,  §  1375  a. 

•  HowaM  r.  Digby,  8  Bligh  (n.  S.),  224,  267,  M8. 

*  Marahall  r.  Button,  8  T.  R.  540 ;  2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  ■ 
21,  §  2,  p.  235,  236. 

'  See  Mr.  Belt'i  note  (3)  to  Holme  p.  Tenant.  1  Bro.  Ch.  20 ;  Suckett  e. 
Wrar,  4  Bro.  Ch.  485 ;  Nantes  r.  Corrock,  9  Vet.  189 ;  Jones  v.  Harris,  9  Ym. 
496.  497 ;  Stuart  e.  Lord  Kirtwall.  3  Mad.  887 ;  Gardner  ».  Gardner,  22  Wend. 
£26;  OwCDS  o.  Dickenson,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  48;  Francis  e.  Wigzell,  1  Mad. 
S58.  In  this  last  cMe,  the  principal  authorities  are  collected  and  commented  on 
hy  Sir  Thomas  nnmer,  and  the  doctrine  in  the  text  maintaioed.  In  Aylett  ti. 
Ashton,  I  Mylne  &  Craig,  106,  111,  the  Master  of  the  RoU*  (now  Lord  CoUen- 
ham)  said :  *'  The  doctrine,  as  to  how  far  the  conrt  will  execute  a  contract  entered 
into  by  a/enu  coi>ert,  as  to  her  atparate  estate,  was  very  fully  discossed,  and  all 
the  cases  wtre  cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Flumer,  in  the  caae  of  Fnuicit  o.  Wigzell 
(1  Mad.  258).  It  was  there  decided,  and  cleariy  in  conformity  with  all  prenons 
decisions,  ^t  the  conrt  has  no  power  against  a  fenu  eoetrt,  in  penonam,  bat 
that,  if  she  has  leparate  property,  the  court  has  control  over  that  separate  prop- 
erty. In  all  cases,  however,  the  court  most  proceed  in  rem  against  the  property. 
A  /erne  eoeert  is  not  competent  to  enter  into  contracts  so  as  to  giro  a  personal 
remedy  against  her.  Although  she  may  become  entitled  to  property  for  her  sep- 
arate use,  she  is  no  more  capable  of  contracting  than  before.  A  personal  con- 
tract would  be  within  the  incapacity  under  which  a/em«  oooert  labora.  Sir  T. 
Ptumer  says ;  '  There  is  no  case  in  which  this  court  has  made  a  personal  decree 
against  a  feme  covert.  She  may  pledge  her  separate  proper^  and  make  it  an- 
swerable for  her  engagements ;  but,  where  her  trustees  are  not  made  parties  to 
a  bill,  and  no  particular  fund  is  sought  to  be  charged,  but  only  a  personal  decree 
against  her,  the  bill  cannot  be  suBtained.'  Sir  T.  Flumer  there  refers  to  Hulme 
e.  Tenant  (1  Bro.  C.  C.  16).  before  Lord  Thnrlow,  and  to  Nantes  e.  Corrock 
(9  Ves.  182),  where  Lord  Eldon,  following  the  case  before  Lord  Tlurlow,  Ujs 
down  the  mlein  precisely  the  same  terms.    The  present  bill  does  not  seek  to 
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or  this  distinction  between  her  separate  property  and  her  other 
property  is  that,  aa  to  the  former,  she  is  treated  as  a  /<nne  »oU, 
having  the  general  power  of  disposing  of  it ;  but,  as  to  the  latter, 
all  the  legal  disabilities  of  a  feme  covert  attach  upon  her.' 

a^ct  the  wpurate  property,  except  through  Mra.  Ashton,  persoiiall]'.  If  it  had 
sought  to  affect  the  property,  upon  the  gronod  that  the  contnu.'t  b&d  given  the 
pUiotiff  ft  right  agftiiMt  the  propertj,  the  tuit  wodM  have  been  brought  against 
the  trustees ;  for  ti>er«  most  be  some  tnistees  of  that  part  of  the  propertj'  whidt 
it  settled  to  Mn.  Ashton't  separate  use,  although  their  names  do  not  appear. 
Although  Kfemt  eoetrt  has  power,  and  the  cotirt  has  jurisdiction,  over  the  rant* 
and  profits  of  her  separate  property,  no  case  haa  given  effect  to  her  contracts 
t^cainst  the  corpos  ofber  separate  estate."  See  also  Milnes  n.  Busk,  2  Vei.  Jr. 
498,  499,  where  Lord  Rosslyn  conuneDts  upon  the  then  prevailing  doctrines  at 
law,  and  doubts  them.  [*  See  Shattock  v.  Shattock,  IS  Jur.  n.  a.  405 ;  Johnson 
V.  Gallagher,  7  Jur.  m.  8.  273.} 

<  See  Stuart  v.  Lord  Kirkwall,  3  Mad.  367 ;  Gardner  n.  Gardner,  22  Wend. 
C26 ;  Owens  d.  Dickenson,  1  Craig  and  Phillips,  4S.  In  this  last  case.  Lord 
Cottenham  said :  * '  This  married  woman,  as  it  appears  by  the  settlement,  had  a 
separate  estate,  nibject  to  ber  appointment  by  will  or  deed,  or  odier  instrument 
in  writing,  attested  by  one  witness.  Harii^,  by  her  mark,  put  her  signature 
to  the  document,  which  recognized  the  £210  as  a  debt  which,  in  oertun  cir- 
cnmstaoces,  she  was  to  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff,  she  makes  her  will,  and 
by  her  will  chafes  all  her  debts  upon  property  which  she  had  power  to  dispose  of. 
Kow,  that  document  alone,  within  the  anthority  of  cases  which  hare  been  decided, 
would  have  been  operative  upon.her  separate  estate,  but  not  by  way  of  the  exe- 
cution of  a  power,  although  that  has  been  an  expression  sometimes  used,  and,  as 
I  i^tprebend,  very  inaccurately  used,  in  cases  where  the  court  has  enforced  the 
COntrscts  of  married  women  against  their  separate  estate.  It  cannot  be  an  exe- 
cntion  of  the  power,  because  it  neither  refbrs  to  the  power  nor  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  power ;  nor,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  cases,  has  there  been  any 
power  existing  at  all.  Besides,  as  it  was  argued  in  the  caseofMurrayn.  Barlee, 
if  a  married  woman  enten  into  several  agreements  of  this  sort,  and  all  the  parties 
come  to  have  satisfaction  out  of  her  separate  estate,  they  are  paid  pari  passu, 
whereas,  if  tiie  instruments  took  effect  as  appointments  nnderapower,  they  would 
nunk  according  to  the  priorities  of  their  dales.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  such  a  transaction  which  has  any  resemblance  to  the  execution 
of  a  power.  What  it  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  It  has  sometimes  been  treated 
as  a  disposing  of  the  particular  estate ;  but  the  contract  is  silent  as  to  the  separate 
estate,  for  a  promissory  note  is  merely  a  contract  to  pay,  not  saj'ing  out  of  what 
it  is  to  be  paid,  or  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  paid ;  and  il  is  not  correct,  according 
to  legal  principles,  to  say,  that  a  contract  to  pay,  is  to  be  construed  into  a  contract 
to  pay  out  of  a  particular  property,  so  as  to  constitute  a  lien  on  that  property. 
Equity  lays  hold  of  the  separate  proper^,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  thing  ex- 
pressed in  the  contract ;  and  it  is  not  very  consistent  with  correct  principles  to 
add  to  tiie  contract  that  which  the  party  has  not  thought  Gt  to  introduce  into  it. 
The  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  X<ord  Thnrlow,  ia  Hulme  r.  Tenant,  is  more 
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[*  §  1S97  a.  In  a  late  oase '  it  was  held,  that  where  a  gift  is  made 
by  will  to  A.,  a  widow,  for  life,  for  her  separate  use,  with  remain- 
der over,  followed  by  a  gift  to  A.  for  her  own  sole  use  and  benefit 
absolutely,  and  A.  subsequently  married  again,  that  the  marital 
rights  of  the  husband  in  the  residue  were  excluded ;  and  the  case 
is  distinguished  from  the  case  of  Gilbert  v.  Lewis,'  where  Lord 
Westbury  held  a  somewhat  different  opinion.] 

§  1S98.  The  doctrines  maintained  by  courts  of  equity,  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  separate  estate  of  a  mar- 
ried wcHnan  for  her  debts  and  other  charges  created  during  her 
coverture,  are  somewhat  artificial  in  their  texture,  and,  therefore, 
require  to  be  carefully  distiuguished  from  each  other,  as  they  can- 
not all  be  resolved  into  the  general  proposition,  that  she  is,  as  to 
such  property,  to  be  deemed  a  feme  tole.  In  the  first  plaoe,  her 
separate  property  is  not  in  equity  liable  for  the  payment  of  her 
general  debts,  or  of  her  general  personal  engagements.'  So  fer, 
courts  of  equity  follow  the  analo^es  of  the  common  law.     If, 

correct.  According  to  that  view,  the  Beparate  property  of  &  married  woman  be- 
ing a  creature  of  equitj,  it  follows,  that,  if  ihe  baa  a  power  to  deal  with  it,  ahe 
has  Qm  other  power  incident  to  property  in  general :  namely,  the  power  of  con- 
tracting debts  to  be  paid  out  of  it;  and  inasmuch  as  her  creditort  have  not  the 
nieani  at  law  of  compelling  payment  of  thoie  debts,  a  court  of  equity  takei  npon 
itself  to  ^ve  effect  to  them,  not  as  personal  liabilities,  but  by  laying  hold  of  the 
separate  property  as  the  only  meang  by  which  they  can  be  sitiafied.  Now  theae 
considerations  are  important,  becmse  it  was  part  of  the  argument,  that  a  married 
woman,  although  she  can  enter  into  a  species  of  coutraot,  and  bind  herself  by  a 
promisaory  note  (for  that  was  the  ca^e  put) ,  yet  that  she  cannot  be  conaidered  aa 
having  creditors;  and,  therefore,  when  she  makes  her  will,  and  directs  that  her 
debts  are  to  be  paid,  that  part  of  the  will  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  But  all 
the  eases  snppnse  she  can  have  creditors.  The  holder  of  her  promissory  not*  haa 
her  contract,  which  equity  considers  her  capable  of  entering  into ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  strong  proposition  to  say,  that,  when  she  has,  by  an  instrument  under 
her  hand,  acknowledged  her  debt  and  promised  to  pay  it,  she  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  creating  an  obligation  which  binds  her.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
fbr  supporting  such  a  proposition,  and  it  would  be  interfering  very  much  with  the 
rights  which  this  conrt  considers  are  attached  to  the  property  of  a  married 
woman,  to  pnt  such  a  construction  on  her  contract."     Pott,  §  1401. 

^  l*Be  Taraey's  Estate,  13  Jur.  v.  b.  370;  S.  C  Law  Bep.  1  Eq.  561.  A 
general  devise  of  all  the  testator's  estate  to  a  married  woman  by  name,  her  heirs, 
Ac.,  will  convey  tnut  estates  as  well  as  others.  Lewis  s.  Hattliews,  12  Jur.  k.  s. 
.  542;  s.  c.  Law  Rep.  S  £q.  177.  On  the  point  of  separate  use,  see  Troutbet^ 
V.  Boughoy.  id-  648.  '  1  Be  O.,  J.  A  S.  38.J 

*  See  Vanderheyden  v.  Mallory,  1  Gomstock,  4C2. 
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thererore,  a  married  vomaa  should,  during  her  coverture,  con- 
tract debts  generallj,  without  doing  any  act,  indicating  an  iuten- 
tion  to  charge  her  separate  estate  with  the  payment  of  them, 
courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  any  jurisdiction  to  enforce  pay- 
ment thereof,  out  of  such  separate  estate  during  her  life.^ 

§  1399.  But,  in  the  second  place,  ber  separate  estate  will,  in 
equity,  be  held  liable  for  all  the  debts,  charges,  encumbrances, 
and  other  engagements,  which  she  does  expressly,  or  by  implicar 
tion,  charge  thereon ;  for,  having  the  absolute  power  of  disposing 
of  the  whole,  she  may,  d  fortiori,  dispose  of  a  part  thereof."  Her 
^reement,  however,  creating  the  charge,  is  not  (as  it  has  been  sajd) 
properly  speaking,  an  obligatory  contract,  for,  as  a  feme  covert, 
she  is  incapable  of  contracting ;  but  is  rather  an  appointment  out 
of  her  separate  estate.  The  power  of  appointment  is  incident  to 
the  power  of  enjoyment  of  ber  separate  property ;  and  every  secu- 
rity thereon,  executed  by  her,  is  to  be  deemed  an  appointment 
pro  tanto,  of  the  separate  estate.* 

§  1399  a.  Upon  the  ground  of  interest,  aa  well  as  power,  where 

■  3RoperonHaBb.  and  Wife,  ch  21,  §  2,  p.  S35  to  238;  id.  241,  and  note; 
Dnke  of  Bolton  t>.  WilluDis,  2  Tei.  138,  150,  166;  a.  c.  4  Bn>.  Ch.  S97; 
Jonea  e.  Hutib,  9  Yei.  498;  Stuart  e.  Kirkwall,  3  Mad.  387;  Greatle7  v. 
Noble,  S  Mad.  94;  Aguikrg.  Aguilar, fi  Mad.  418.  The  qualification,  "during 
ber  life,"  is  important;  for  it  hu  been  aoid,  that  after  her  death  auch  genenil 
creditors  will  be  entitled  to  aatiafaction  oat  of  her  asseta.  But  then,  tliouf^h  they 
maj  be  creditora  hj  bond,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  prefbrence,  but  must 
come  in  pari  piuiu  with  her  aimple  contract  creditora.  (3  Roper  on  Husb.  and 
Wife,  cb.  21,  g  3,  p.  238,  246,  note  citing  Anon.,  IS  Yes.  268;  Gregoiy  r. 
Lockyer,  6  Mad.  90.)  The  ctrcnmBtancea  of  these  caBoe,  however,  do  not 
appear;  and  the  wife  may  have  charged  her  leparate  estate  (for  aught  that  ap- 
p«rr»)  with  the  payment  of  all  her  debts.  But  in  Norton  v.  Turrill,  2  P.  Will. 
144.  it  was  held,  that  all  the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  was,  after  her 
death,  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  her  debts ;  and  upon  that  ground,  a  bond  debt, 
contracted  by  her  generally  after  marriage,  was  enforced  against  it.  See  Court 
V.  Jeflry,  I  Sim.  ft  Stu.  106,  and  Mr.  Eoper's  note,  mpra. 

■  Uulme  t).  Tenant,  1  Bro.  Ch.  16,  20;  s.  c.  2  Bick.  560;  Brown  e.  Like, 
14  TeL  302 ;  2  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  ch.  21,  §  3,  p.  240,  241,  247,  348 ; 
Peacock  v.  Monk,  3  Ves.  90 ;  Grigby  0.  Cox,  1  Tes.  £17 ;  Greatley  ■>.  Noble,  3 
Mad.  94. 

>  Stuart  e.  Lord  EirkwaU,  3  Mad.  S87;  Greadey  r.  Noble,  3  Mad.  94; 
Field  V.  Sowie,  4  Russ.  113.  The  language  of  the  last  case  may  be  presumed 
to  apply  to  the  express  power  of  appointment  therein  given.  But  the  language 
of  the  other  cases  seems  intentionally  general.  See  also  Agnilar  v.  Aguilar,  6 
Uad.  418.    But  see  Owens  e.  Dickenson,  1  Craig  ft  Phillipa,  48,  62  to  54. 
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freeholds  are  conref  ed  b;  release  to  trustees,  to  the  use  of  a  feme 
covert,  for  her  separate  use  for  life,  or  to  the  use  of  such  person 
as  she  should,  b;  writing  sealed,  &o.,  appoint,  and  ia  default  of 
such  appointmeat  iu  trust,  te  pay  the  rents  te  her  for  her  sepa- 
rate use ;  and  the  husband  and  wife,  by  writing  not  under  seal, 
for  valuable  consideration,  undertook  to  execute  a  mortgage  of 
the  property,  when  required ;  and  her  'husband  died  before  any 
mortage  was  executed ;  it  was  held,  that  the  agreement  was 
binding  upon  the  surviving  wife.'  [In  a  later  case,  a  feme  covert 
who  held  real  estate  to  her  separate  use,  together  with  her  hus- 
band, contracted  to  convey  the  property,  but  before  tlie  sale  was 
completed,  the  wife  died,  having  devised  tlie  estate  to  her  bus- 
'band.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  contract  was  binding  on  the 
wife;  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  saying  that  the  separate  use  was 
esteblished  for  the  protection  of  tlie  wife  against  the  husband,  and 
not  to  increase  her  power  of  disposition.*] 

§  1400.  Tlie  great  difficulty,  however,  is,  to  ascertein  what  cir- 
cumstanciBS,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  expression  of  an  iuten- 
tion  to  charge  her  separate  estate,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
create  such  a  chai^ ;  and  what  sufficient  to  demonstrate  an  in- 
tention to  create  only  a  general  debt.  It  is  agreed  that  there  must 
be  an  intention  to  charge  her  separate  estete,  otherwise  the  debt 
will  not  effect  it.  The  fact,  tliat  the  debt  has  been  contracted 
during  the  coverture,  either  as  a  principal  or  as  a  surety,  for  her- 
self, or  for  her  husband,  or  jointly  with  him,  seems  ordinarily  to 

>  Stead  D.  NeliDD,  2  Beavui,  S45,  248.  On  this  occMion  Ixird  Luigd&Ie  wid : 
"  Thia  estate  wu  veated  io  Mn.  WMerworth  for  her  life,  for  her  tepanta  un. 
ITow,  nipposbg  B  legal  estate  to  have  been  veated  in  her,  a  court  of  law  wonld 
take  no  notice  of  the  words  '  for  her  separate  use,'  but  in  this  court  tfaoae  wwds 
would  give  her,  during  coverture,  the  same  right  over  the  estate  aa  she  would 
have  had  if  she  had  been  a  font  $oie.  Having  that  right,  she  enters  into  a  con< 
tract,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  £120,  she  agrees  to  execute  a  mort- 
gage of  diia  eatate.  That  which  was  vested  in  her,  and  over  which  her  power 
extended,  was  her  life-estate.  It  b  Ime,  that  her  life  might  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  life  of  her  husband;  if  so,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  she  would  then 
have,  both  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law,  an  absolute  power  of  dlaposition  over  that 
life-estate,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  the  analogy  of  a  reversionary  in- 
terest in  a  ekott  m  action,  in  any  way  apptiea  to  thia  case.  It  ^>pears  to  me 
that  she  had  a  power  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  which  mnst  be  speciGcaUy 
performed  with  costs,  and  it  must  be  declared,  that  the  plunUflT's  mortgage  it 
entitled  to  priority  over  that  of  Mr.  Tobon." 

*  Harri*  e.  MoU,  7  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  245. 
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be  held  primd  faeie  evideDce  to  chsr^  ber  Beparate  estate,  with- 
out an;  proof  of  a  poBitive  agreement  or  intention  so  to  do.'  It 
has  been  remarked,  tliat  thia  rule  of  holding  tliat  a  general  secu- 
rity, executed  by  a  married  woman,  purporting  only  to  create  a 
personal  demand,  and  not  referting  to  her  separate  property,  shall 
be  intended  as  primd' faeie  an  appointment  or  charge  upon  her 
separate  property,  is  a  strong  case  of  constnictiTe  impUcation  by 
courts  of  equity,  founded  more  upon  a  desire  to  do  justice,  than 
upon  any  satisfactory  reasoning.  The  main  ailment  ui  favor  of 
it  seems  to  be,  that  the  security  must  be  supposed  to  hare  been 
executed,  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  operate  in  some  way ; 
and,  that  it  can  have  uo  operation,  except  as  against  her  separate 

<  Hutme  0.  Tenftnt,  1  Bro.  Ch.  16 ;  §.  c.  2  Dick.  C60 ;  Hestlej-  v.  Tfaomu, 
16  Ves.  596 ;  Bullpin  v.  Cl»ke,  17  Yei.  S66 ;  Stuart  v.  Lord  KirkwaU,  3  MmL 
M?.  See  Gardner  p.  Gardner,  2S  Wend.  626 ;  Owens  r.  Dickeiuon,  1  Craig 
&  Fhillipg,  48,  02  to  54;  Coleman  v.  Wooley,  10  B.  Monroe,  320;  ante,  1397, 
note;  Crosby  e.  Cbarcli,  3  Beavan,  489.  Id  tbia  lait  case,  Lord  Langdale  tatdi 
"  If  a  married  woman  could  not  dispoie  of  her  separate  estate,  without  making 
a  direct  reference  to  it,  or  withoat  showing  an  expresB  intention  to  charge  it, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  qnestioD ;  bnt  I  apprehend  there  are  many  wafa  in 
which  a  married  woman  may  render  her  leparaCe  property  liable  to  a  charge, 
without  having,  in  the  transaction,  made  any  direct  charge  on,  or  made  any 
reference  to,  the  property  aettled  to  her  separate  use."  In  TuUett  p.  Armstrong, 
4  Beavan,  319,  823,  the  same  learned  judge  used  Ungiiage  still  more  comprehea- 
iivc.  "  It  is  perfectly  clear  tliat  when  a  woman  has  property  settled  to  her  sep- 
arate use,  she  may  bind  that  property  without  distinctly  stating  that  she  intends  to 
do  BO.  She  may  enter  into  a  bond,  bill,  promissory  note,  or  other  obligation, 
which,  considering  her  state  as  a  married  woman,  could  oaly  be  satisfied  by 
means  of  her  separate  estate :  and,  therefore,  the  inference  is  condnsive,  that 
there  was  an  intention,  and  a  clear  one,  on  her  part,  that  her  separate  estate, 
which  would  be  the  only  means  of  salisfying  the  obligation  into  which  she  entered, 
should  be  bouud.  Again,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  that  where  a  married  woman 
baving  separate  estate,  but  not  knowing  perfectly  the  nature  of  her  interest, 
execntes  an  instrument  by  which  she  plainly  shows  an  intention  to  bind  the 
interest  whit'h  belongs  to  her,  then,  though  she  may  make  a  mistake  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  estate  vested  in  her,  the  law  will  say  that  such  estate  as  she  ntaj 
hare  shall  be  bound  by  her  own  act.  But  in  a  case  where  she  enters  into  no  bond, 
CotAract,  covenant,  or  obligation,  and  in  do  way  contracts  to  do  any  act  on  her 
part;  where  the  instrument  which  she  executes  dbes  not  purport  to  bind  or  to 
pass  any  thing  whatever  that  belongs  to  her,  and  where  it  must  consequently  be 
left  to  mere  inference,  whether  she  intended  to  affect  her  estate  in  any  manner  or 
way  whatever,  the  case  is  entirely  different  either  from  the  case  where  sho 
execntes  a  bond,  promissory  note,  or  otlier  instrument,  or  where  she  eAters  into 
a  covenant  or  obligation  by  which  she,  being  a  married  woman,  can  be  otmsidered 
as  binding  ber  separate  estate." 
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estate.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  irill  equally  apply  to  all 
her  general  pecnniary  engagements ;  for  she  has  no  other  means 
of  satisfying  them,  except  out  of  her  separate  estate.'  To  thiB 
extent  the  doctrine  has  not,  as  yet,  been  established,  although 
the  tendency  of  the  more  recent  decisions  is  certainly  in  that  di- 
rection.  Indeed,  it  does  seem  difficult  to  make  any  sound  or  sat- 
isfactory distinction  on  the  subject  as  to  any  particular  clam  of 
debts,  since  the  natural  implication  is,  Uiat,  if  a  married  woman 
contracts  a  debt,  she  means  to  pay  it ;  and  if  she  means  to  pay  it, 
and  she  has  a  separate  estate,  that  seems  to  be  the  natural  fund, 
vhich  both  parties  contemplate  as  furnishing  the  means  of  pay- 
ment." 

'  2  Bop«r  on  Huabftud  ud  Wife,  ch.  31,  %  3,  p.  24S,  244,  note. 

*  This  snbject  wu  a  good  detl  diacuHed  in  Humy  v.  Barlee,  i  Sim.  S2,  b^ 
die  Vice  Cfaancellor,  uid,  on  Appeal  of  thit  cue,  by  Lord-Cbancellor  Brunghao), 
in  3  Myloe  &  Keen,  309,  in  which  he  affirmed  the  Vice  Chancellor'i  decision,  and 
acted  upon  the  ground  stated  in  the  taxt.  On  that  occuion  hia  lordship  (aid: 
"  That,  at  law,  a  feme  covert  cannot  in  any  way  be  sued,  eren  ior  neceiiaariea,  is 
oerlaiu.  Bind  hereelf,  or  her  husband,  by  specialty,  she  cannot;  and,  slthongh 
living  with  him,  and  not  allowed  necesuries,  or  apart  from  him,  whether  on  an 
ininfficient  allowance,  or  an  unpaid  allowance,  she  may  lo  far  bind  him,  that 
those  who  furnish  her  with  articles  of  subsistence,  may  sue  hitn ;  yet  eren  in  re- 
spect of  these,  she  herself  is  free  from  sit  suit.  This  ia  her  position  of  disability 
or  immunity  at  law ;  and  this  is  now  clearly  settled.  Her  separate  existence  ia 
not  contemplated;  it  is  merged  by  thecoverture  in  tbatof  herhusband;  and  aha 
U  not  more  recognized  than  is  tlie  cettvi  que  Irutt  or  the  mortgagor,  the  legal  es- 
tate, which  is  the  only  interest  ^e  law  recognizes,  being  in  others.  But  thoa^ 
this  is  now  aettled  law,  we  know  that  it  was  not  always  so ;  or,  at  least,  ihat  an 
exception  was  admitted  lo  what  all  men  allow  to  be  the  general  rule.  When 
Corbett  v.  Foelnitz  was  decided.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  that,  as  times  alter,  new 
CustDDii  and  manners  arise ;  and  he  held,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  his  learned 
brothers,  that  where  the  wife  has  a  separate  maintenance,  and  lires  apart  from 
her  husband,  receiving  credit  upon  the  possession  of  that  estate,  she  ought  to  be 
bound ;  and  the  action  was  accordingly  held  to  lie.  That  this  great  and  accom- 
plished judge  imported  his  views  on  the  subject  from  those  courts  of  equity  which 
be  had  once  adorned  as  an  advocate,  I  haTe  no  doubt.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
decision  never  received  the  assent  of  Westniinet«r  Hall.  That  those  who  pro- 
nounced it  very  strongly  adhered  to  it,  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Justice 
BuUer,  sitting  in  this  court  a  few  years  after,  recites  It  among  other  clear  points, 
and  plainly  refers  to  it  more  emphatically  than  to  the  rest,  in  these  words : 
'All  these  things  have  been  determined,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  these  de- 
cisions should  not  be  religiously  and  as  sacredly  observed  as  any  judgment,  in 
any  ^mv,  by  any  set  of  men,  I  believe  they  are  fbundt^  in  good  sense,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  transactions,  the  understanding,  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Compton  u,  Collinson.     He  adds,  that  the  reasons  on  which  these  decisions  were 
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§  1401.  In  the  earlier  cases,  indeed,  the  dootrine  was  put  upon 
the  intelligible  ground,  that  a  married  woman  is,  as  to  her  sep- 
fouDded,  were  so  Mtufkctory  both  to  the  parties  intereited  and  to  the  profeuion, 
that  no  writ  of  error  fasd  ever  been  brought.  It  h^ppeDed,  however,  that  ttua 
was  a  TSiy  groundless  panegTric  The  prafeaaioD  were  always  much  divided 
apon  the  point,  and,  latterly,  the  general  opinion  was  againat  it.  A  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Conunoo  Pleas  was  direuted  by  Mr.  J.  BuUer,  in  Oompton 
V.  Collinaon ;  and  though  the  certificate  of  the  judges,  when  that  caie  came  to  be 
Vgned,  was  m  conformity  with  the  law,  as  then  laid  down  by  Lord  Manafitdd,  yet 
Ijord  Loughborough,  in  delivering  ihe  judgment  of  the  court,  observed,  aAer  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  casea,  that  it  could  not  be  conaidered  as  a  settled  point 
that  an  action  might  be  maintained  against  a  married  woman,  aeparated  from  bar 
husband  by  conaent,  and  enjoying  a  separate  maintenance.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, that  judgment,  which  bad  been  pronounc-ed  to  be  as  worthy  of  religious 
■nd  sacred  observance  aa  any  judgment  ever  delivered,  was  overruled  on  the 
fullest  conaideralion,  and  after  two  arguments,  by  the  unanimous  determmation 
of  all  tbe  judges.  Marahall  v.  Button.  The  doors  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
were  thus  shut  aguuat  an  admiaaion  of  the  equitable  principle ;  and  tlie  law  was 
fixed,  that  in  Ihoae  courts,  tbe  wife  could  in  no  way  be  sued  by  reaaon  of  her 
having  separate  property,  and  living  apart  from  her  husband.  But,  in  equity, 
the  case  is  wholly  di£Fbrant,  Her  aeparate  exiatenue,  both  aa  regarda  her  liabili- 
tiea  and  her  rights,  are  here  abundantly  acknowledged ;  not,  indeed,  that  her 
person  can  be  made  liable,  but  her  property  may,  and  it  may  be  reached  through 
a  mit  inatituted  againat  herself  and  her  trustees.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  cur- 
rent of  deciaiona  haa  generally  run  in  favor  of  such  recognition.  The  principle 
has  been  supposed  to  be  carried  further  in  Uulme  o.  Tenant,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  because  there  a  bond,  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  joined,  and 
which,  indeed,  so  fkr  aa  the  obligation  of  the  wife  was  concerned,  was  absolutely 
void  at  law,  was  allowed  to  charge  tbe  wife's  estate,  vested  in  trustees,  to  her 
eeparat«  use,  though  such  estate  could  be  oaly  reached  by  implication ;  and 
though,  till  then,  the  better  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  the  wife  could  only  bind 
her  separate  estate  by  a  direct  charge  upon  it.  Lord  Eldon  repeatedly  expressed 
hia  doubts  as  to  this  case ;  but  it  has  been  constantly  acted  upon  by  other  judges, 
and  never  in  decision  departed  from  by  himself.  It  is  enough  to  mention  Ueatley 
e.  Thomas,  and  Buljpin  v.  Clarke,  both  before  Sir  William  Grant,  who,  b  the 
latter  case,  held  the  wife's  separate  estate  to  be  charged  by  a  promissory  note  for 
money  lent  to  her ;  which  at  law  could  never  have  charged  the  husband  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  same  was  held  aa  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted 
by  njime  covert  in  Stuart  r.  Lord  Kirkwall,  and  an  agreement  by  the  wife  as  to 
her  aeparate  estate,  in  Master  c.  Fuller.  In  all  these  cases  I  take  the  fonndatioa 
of  the  doctrine  to  be  this :  — the  wife  has  a  aeparate  estate  anbject  to  her  own 
control,  and  exempt  from  all  other  interference  or  authority.  If  she  cannot 
a&eot  it  no  one  can ;  and  the  very  object  of  the  settlement,  which  vesta  it  in  ber 
axclusively,  is  to  enable  her  to  deal  with  it  oa  if  she  were  discovert.  The  power 
to  affect  it  being  unqaestiooable,  the  only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  whether  or  not 
she  has  validly  encumbered  it.  At  first,  the  court  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
nothing  could  touch  it  but  some  real  charge,  as  a  mortgage,  or  an  instrument 
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arate  property,  to  be  deemed  a  fome  sole  ;  and,  therefore,  that  her 
general  engagements,  although  the;  woald  not  bind  her  person, 

tmoutitiiig  to  an  exeeation  of  a  power,  wbere  that  view  wu  »iipported  by  tbs 
uatare  of  the  lettleoient.  But  anerwftrda  her  intentioD  was  more  regarded,  and 
the  court  only  required  to  be  satiified  that  she  ioteoded  to  deal  with  her  aepamta 
property.  When  she  appeared  to  have  doDe  bo,  the  court  held  ber  to  have  cbftrged 
it,  and  made  the  trnstecB  answer  the  demand  tbni  created  against  it.  A  good  deal 
of  the  nicetj  that  attends  the  doctrine  of  powers  thus  came  to  b«  imported  into 
this  consideration  of  the  robject.  If  the  wife  did  anj  act  directly  chai^ng  tha 
separate  ettai«,  no  doubt  could  exist;  just  as  an  iustrument  expressing  to  be  in 
execution  of  a  power  was  always,  of  course,  considered  as  made  in  execution  of  it,. 
But  so,  if,  by  any  reference  to  the  estate,  it  could  be  gsthered  that  such  was  her 
int«nt,  the  same  conclusion  followed.  Thus,  if  she  only  executed  a  bond,  ornude 
a  note,  or  accepted  a  bill,  because  those  acts  would  have  been  nugatory,  if  done  by 
tjemt  covert  without  any  reference  to  her  separate  estate,  it  was  held,  in  the  cases 
I  have  above  cited,  that  she  must  be  intended  to  have  designed  a  charge  on  that 
estate,  since  in  no  other  way  conld  the  instruments  thns  made  by  her  have  any 
validity  or  operation ;  in  the  same  manner  aa  an  instrmnent.  which  can  mean 
nothing,  if  it  meayg  not  to  execute  a  power,  has  been  held  to  be  made  in  execu- 
tion of  that  power,  although  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  power.  Sach  is 
the  principle,  and  it  goes  the  full  length  of  the  present  case.  But  donbts  have 
been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  expredsed,  as  to  the  eSbct  of  any  dealing,  whereby 
a  general  engagement  only  is  raised  ;  Ibat  is,  where  she  becomes  indebted  wttbont 
executing  any  written  instrument  at  all.  This  point  was  (Uscussed  in  Grealley  r. 
Noble ;  and  the  present  Master  of  the  Roll*  appears,  in  the  sobsequent  caae  of 
Stuart  o.  Lord  Kirkwall,  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  wife's  separate  eatata 
was  not  liable  without  a  I'hai^e,  and  to  have  supposed  that  be  had  before  stated 
that  opinion  in  Greatley  v.  Noble,  although  be  by  no  means  expressed  himself  m 
strongly  in  disposing  of  that  case,  and  distinctly  abstained  from  deciding  the  point. 
I  own  I  can  conceive  no  reason  for  drawing  any  such  distinction.  If,  in  respect 
of  her  separate  estate,  the  wife  is,  in  equity,  taken  as  a/Vnw  eoh,  and  can  <^utrge 
it  by  instraments  abaolutely  void  at  law,  can  there  be  any  reason  fur  holding  that 
her  liability,  or,  more  properly,  her  power  of  affecting  the  separate  estate,  shall 
only  be  exercised  by  a  written  instrument  P  Are  we  entitled  to  iiiTent  a  rule,  to 
add  a  new  chapter  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  to  require  writing,  where  that  act 
requires  none  ?  Is  there  any  equity,  reaching  written  dealings  with  the  property, 
wUch  extends  not  also  to  dealing  in  other  ways;  asby  sale  and  delivery  of  goods  F 
Shall  necessary  supplies  for  her  maintenance  not  touch  the  estate,  and  yet  money 
fumi»bed  to  squander  away  at  play  be  a  charge  on  it,  if  fortified  by  a  scrap  of 
writing  ?  No  such  distinction  can  be  taLen  upon  any  conceivable  prindple.  Bnt 
one  of  the  earlier  cases,  Kenge  v,  DetaTslI,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  distino- 
tion,  for  there,  being  indebted  generally,  is  all  that  is  stated  as  grounding  the 
claim ;  and  in  Lilia  n.  Airey,  the  party  who  had  furnished  necessary  snpph'es  to 
the  wife  was  l>eld  entitled  to  recover  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  maintenance, 
^e  had,  it  is  true,  given  a  bond,  but  only  for  £60 ;  the  court,  however,  held  tbe 
creditor  entitled  to  a  larger  sum,  the  wparate  maintenance  exi.'eeding  the  amoiiot 
of  the  bond.     But  the  present  is  by  no  means  a  case  of  mere  general  duu^. 
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should  biud  her  separate  property.^  Tliis  however  (as  we  have 
seen)  is  not  the  saodern  doctrine ;  for  by  that  it  seems  to  turn 
upon  the  iutention  of  the  married  woman  to  create  a  charge  on 
her  separate  estate,  either  as  an  appointment,  or  as  a  disposition 
of  it  bj  a  contract  idVthe  nature  of  an  appointment.^    The  difB- 

If  it  were,  I  have  no  doabt  that  the  claim  would  welt  lie ;  bnt  there  are  written 
pruaiaea.  I  hold  a  retainer  in  writing  to  imply  a  promiK  to  pay  whatever  shall 
b«  reasonably  aod  lawfully  demanded  by  the  solicitor  or  attorney,  acting  under 
that  retainer.  So,  if  there  be  no  formal  retainer,  bnt  only  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment or  adaption  of  the  professional  conduL-t,  or  instructions  in  writing,  toproL-eed 
further,  the  party  who  gives  such  written  instructions  in  effect  promises  to  pay 
whatvver  may  lawfully  become  due  to  one  acting  in  obedience  to  them ;  that  is,  to 
pay  the  costs  which  shall  be  taxed.  The  present  case  is,  in  almost  the  whole,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  covered  by  sudi  written  authority,  although  such  written  au- 
thority was  not  necessary  to  bind  Mrs.  Barlee's  separate  estate.  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  decree  of  his  honor,  ordnring  the  solicitor's  hill  to  be  taxed,  is 
well  founded.  Nothing  conld  more  effectually  defeat  the  verapurpose  of  such 
settlements  than  denying  power  to  the  wife  thus  to  charge  her  estate.  She  is 
meant  to  be  protected  by  the  separate  provisions  Irom  all  oppression  and  oircam- 
vention,  and  to  be  mane  independent  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  of  all  others. 
If  she  cannot  obtain  protessional  aid,  anil  that  with  the  facility  which  other  parties 
find  in  obtaining  it,  she  is  not  on  equal  terms  with  them.  If  the  husband  or  trus- 
tees can  bold  her  at  arm's  length,  and  refuse  her  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  held  by 
them  for  her  use,  and  if  they  can  by  a  verbal  retainer  engage  a  solicitor,  while  she 
can  only  obtain  snUihelp  by  executing  a  mortgage,  or  by  granting  bonds  or  notes, 
she  is  not  on  the  same  footing  with  them.  1  hold,  therelore,  that,  so  far  from  a 
•oUcitor's  or  attorney's  bill  bemg  less  entitled  to  ikvor  in  courts  of  equity  when 
sued  upon,  as  sgtiniit  the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman,  the  argument  is  all 
the  other  way."  See  also  the  learned  note  of  Mr,  Roper,  in  his  Trestisa  uu  Hus- 
band and  Wife  (ch.  21,  §  3,  p.  241  to  247),  which  contains  a  very  elaborate  review 
of  the  leading  authorities,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  exhausts  the  subject.  From 
that  note  the  materials  in  the  text  have  been  partly  drawn.  See  also  Ulancy  on' 
Married  Women,  ch.  9,  p.  ^31  to  316.  In  VaDdergucUt  v.  Be  Blaquiere,  8  Sim. 
315,  the  Vice  Chancellor  held,  that  where  a  married  woman,  divorced  from 
her  husband,  and  endtled  to  alimony  under  a  decree  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
accepted  a  bill  of  exchange  lor  articles  of  dress,  supplied  to  her  by  the  drawer  of 
the  bill,  and  made  it  payable  at  her  banker's,  to  whom  the  alimony  was  paid,  she 
did  not  thereby  charge  her  alimony. 

>  Uulme  D.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  Ch.  16,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note;  Peacock  v.  Monk, 
2  Yes.  193 ;  Morton  ».  Turvill,  2  P.  Will.  144 ;  LiLa  o.  Airey,  1  Ves.  Jr.  277,  278 ; 
Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  Nurse  e.  Craig,  6  Bos.  &  FuU.  162, 163 ;  Angell  r.  Uadden, 
2  Meriv.  16S. 

■  2  Boper  on  Husb.  &  Wife,  ch.  21,  g  3,  p.  243,  note;  Sperling  t>.  Bouhfort, 
8  Ves.  176  to  178 ;  Jones  c.  Harris,  9  Ves.  497,  498 ;  WhisUer  t>.  Newman,  4 
Ves.  Jr.  128 ;  Stuart  v.  Kirkwall,  S  Mad.  3»7 ;  Field  v.  Sowie,  4  Buss.  112 ; 
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culty,  then,  is  to  dbtitiguish,  upon  any  clear  reaBoning,  wh&t 
ground  of  general  presumption  exists  to  infer  an  intention,  not 
expressed,  to  ohai^  an;  particular  debt  upon  her  separate  estate, 
which  would  not  ordinaril;  apply  to  all  her  general  debts.  If  she 
gives  a  promissory  note,  or  an  acceptance,  (ft  a  bond,  to  pay  her 
own  debt,  or  if  she  joins  in  a  bond  with  her  husband  to  pay  hia 
debts,  the  decisions  hare  gone  the  length  of  charging  it  on  her 
separate  estate,  either  as  a  contract,  or  as  an  appointment,  with- 
out any  distinct  circumstance  establishing  her  intention.'  Where, 
indeed,  she  lives  apart  from  her  husband,  and  has  a  separate  es- 
tate and  maintenance  secured  to  her,  there  may  be  good  ground 
to  hold  that  all  her  debts  contracted  for  such  maintenance,  and 
in  the  course  of  her  dealings  with  tradesmen,  are  understood  by 
both  parties  to  be  upon  tlie  credit  of  her  separate  funds  for  mainte- 
nance.' 

[*  §  1401  a.  Not  many  years  back,  this  subject  underwent  a 
careful  examination  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeal ;  and 
after  a  thorough  revision  of  the  leading  cases  upon  the  subject 
from  the  earliest  period,  Lord  Justice  Turner,  who  delivered  the 
leading  opinion,  came  to  the  coiiclusion,  that  a  court  of  equity, 
having  created  for  married  women  a  separate  estate,  has  enabled 
them  to  contract  debts  in  respect  of  it;  that  their  separate  es- 
tate may  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  such  debts  ;  and  that  a 
court  of  equity  will  ^ve  execution  against  it ;  but  it  was  here  held, 
that  something  mpre  is  necessary  to  bind  the  .separate  estate  of  a 
married  woman  than  the  mere  existence  of  such  fScts  as  would 
create  a  debt  against  a  single  woman.  It  should  appear  tliat  an 
engagement  was  made  with  reference  to  and  upon  the  faith  or 
'  credit  of  the  estate.    And  where  a  married  woman,  living  apart  iroffl 


Id,  C.  J.,  in  Norse  p.  Cnig,  5  Bot.  &  PuU.  162,  163.    But  Me  Owent 
D.  Dickinuon,  1  Grug  &  Fhillipa,  48,  52  to  64 ;  atUt,  3  1397,  Dote. 

■  Stanford  t>.  Musiutll,  2  Atk.  68 ;  Hulme  r.  Tooant,  1  Bro.  Cb.  16 ;  8.  c.  8 
Dick.  £60 ;  Matter  r.  Fuller,  i  Bro.  Cb.  19 ;  s.  o.  1  Vw.  Jr.  518 ;  Stjart  v. 
Kirkwall,  3  Mad.  387;  Field  t>.  Sowle,  4  Bjui.  112;  Bnilpin  o.  Clarke,  17 
Yea.  366 ;  Ileadey  v.  Tbcmas,  16  Vea.  696 ;  Fewer  r.  Bailey,  1  B.  &  Beatt.  19; 
WagBtaff  B.  Sniith,  9  Vea.  52U ;  Clark  n.  Miller,  2  Atk.  379 ;  CUuL-y  on  Married 
Women,  ch.  9,  p.  331  to  346.  But  see  Thomeycroa  v.  Crockett,  2  Uoaie  of 
Lords'  Ca«ea,  239. 

■  2  Boper  on  UuEb.  &  Wife,  ch.  2L,  g  3,  p.  244,  246,  note;  itiA.  cb.  22,  S  i, 
p.  306  to  807;  GastoD  o.  Frankuin,  13  Jnriat,  789;  Liiiae.  Airey,  1  Yet.  Jr. 
277 ;  ManaEeld,  C.  J,,  in  Nuw  v.  Craig,  6  Boa.  &  Full.  162,  163. 
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lier  husband  and  having  eeparate  estate,  contracts  debts,  the  court 
will  impute  to  her  the  intention  of  dealing  with  her  separate  estate, 
unless  the  contrar;  is  shown.'  But  where  the  wife  becomes  a 
part7  to  an  accommodation  note,  as  surety  merely,  it  has  been 
held,  tltat  her  separate  estate  is  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  it, 
unless  she  expressly  charge  it  for  that  purpose.' 

§  1401  (.  The  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  is  liable  for 
all  her  debts  charged  thereon,  either  expressly  or  by  &ir  implica- 
tion, and  the  creditor  may  maiutaiu  a  bill  in  equity  to  enforce  his 
clfum  against  such  estate.  Such  claim  will  be  protected  by  in- 
junction. Something  more  is  required  to  create  such  a  charge 
than  the  mere  fact  that  debts  are  created  by  the  woman  during 
coverture." 

§  1401  a.  A.  married  woman  may  lawfully  contract  in  regard 
to  her  separate  estate,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
contract.  With  the  assent  of  the  husband  and  father,  the  labor  of 
the  wife  and  children  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  separate  estate 
of  the  wife,  and  thus  enure  to  her  benefit.^ 

§  1401  d,  lu  a  late  case  in  Maasoohusetta,^  it  was  held  that  a 
court  of  equity  will  enforce  payment  out  of  the  separate  estate  of  a 
married  woman  of  a  boud  executed  by  her  for  the  price  of  land 
purchased  by  ber,  and  conveyed  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and 
where  no  effectual  remedy  exists  at  law.  The  creditor  in  such  case 
is  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  collateral  securities,  provided  Hie 
contract  of  purchase  did  not  restrict  him  to  tliat  remedy  alone.  In 
such  a  case  the  bond  Itself  would  naturally  imply  a  personal  remedy 
against  the  obligor,'  and,  she  being  a  married  woman,  that  must 
extend  to  her  separate  estete.  But  it  was  considered  in  au  earlier 
case,^  in  this  state,  as,  just  intimated,  that  where  the  coutract  or 
debt  is  expressly  made  a  charge  upon  her  separate  estete  by  a 
married  woman,  or  where  it  is  created  upon  the  credit  of  tliat 
estete,  or,  where  the  consideration  goes  to  the  credit  of  that  estete, 
or  to  enhance  its  value,  equity  will  enforce  it  against  the  separate 

'  [  *  Johnson  v.  Gallagher,  7  Jar.  n.  a.  27S.  The  same  principle  is  mam> 
Uined  in  UiUoo  e.  Grace,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  456.  See  alio  'Vaagh&n  v.  Vanderste- 
geo,  2  Drew,  166,  863 ;  atUe,  §  1397. 

*  Willard  v.  Euthiim  (Sup.  Coart,  Mub,),  28  Law  Rep.  684;  a.  c.  16  Gray, 
328.  '  Oakle?  v.  Pound,  1  McCarter,  178. 

*  Johnson  v.  Tail,  1  MuCarter,  429. 
»  Rogera  r.  Ward,  8  Allen,  387. 

*  Willud  V.  Eastham,  15  Gray,  328. 
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estate,  but  not  otherwise.'  And  the  same  -new  is  very  ably  and 
learnedly  maintained  by  Comatock  J.,  in  a  recent  case  in  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.^ 

§  1401  e.  The  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  ia  bound  by  all 
her  contracte  on  her  own  behalf,  which  are  made  upon  the  credit 
of  such  estate,  and  whether  that  be  so  or  not  must  be  judged  of  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  particnlar  case.'  And  it  was  held  that 
where  there  was  notliing  in  the  constitution  of  a  joint6took  com- 
pany forbidding  a  married  woman  to  become  a  shareholder,  and  a 
married  woman  having  separate  estate  subscribed  for  shares  ia 
such  company  she  must  be  taken  to  have  done  so  upon  the  credit 
of  her  separate  estate,  and  tliat  it  was  accordingly  bound  by  her 
undertaking. 

§  1401/.  The  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  is  liable  for  all 
expenses  incurred  in  defending  the  same,  and  for  all  contracts  nec- 
essarily pertaining  to  the  same,  including  the  fees  of  attorney  and 
counsel  employed  by  the  husband  in  suits  prosecuted  in  behalf  of 
said  property.^  But  in  order  to  charge  the  separate  estate  of  the 
wife  it  must  appear  either  that  the  wife  intended  to  charge  the 
separate  estate  or  tliat  it  was  upon  a  consideration  afiecting  such 
estate.^  It  is  stud  in  (he  report  of  a  late  English  case  that  the  sep- 
arate property  of  a  married  woman  is  not  liable  after  her  death  for  the 
payment  of  her  debts.^  But  that  could  only  be  true  where  she 
held  only  a  life-estate  with  power  to  appoint  the  remainder,  and 
did  so  appoint  it.' 

§  1401  g.  The  wife's  estate  is  not  so  bound  by  a  mere  covenant 
to  settle,  that  a  mortgagee  of  tlie  same  without' notice  of  the  cove- 
nant will  not  be  entitled  to  maintun  priority  of  lien.' 

§  1401  h.  Where  a  married  woman  entitled  to  a  separate  estate 
has  entered  into  a  contract  on  the  faith  of  tliat  estate  the  person 
with  whom  such  contract  was  made  has  the  right  to  come  into  the 
courts  of  equity  in  order  to  reach  the  separate  estate  by  a  kind  of 

'  HfK^,  J.,  ID  Willard  t>.  Eastham,  mpra,  wh«re  the  cues  «re  veiy  carefnllj 
i«Yiewed  wad  learnedly  diicuued. 

*  Yale  t.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.  265. 

*  /n  re  Leedi  Banking  Compan;,  Law  Rep.  3  Eq.  781. 

•  Owen  V.  Cawlej,  42  Barb.  105 ;  e.  o.  affinned  36  N.  Y.  600 ;  Moore  v.  Mc- 
Mellen.  23  Ind.  78. 

•  White  0.  McNett,  33  N.  Y.  371. 

■  Sbattock  V.  Shattock,  Law  Rep.  2  Eq.  182. 
'  Sharpe  v.  Foy,  Law  Eep,  i  Ch.  App.  86. 
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equitable  execution.  And  where  such  married  woman  lives  apart 
from  her  husband  the  implication  is  very  strong  that  in  all  her 
contracts  she  means  to  bind  her  separate  estate,  or,  what  ie  the 
same  thing,  that  she  intends  those  with  whom  she  coatracts  to  so 
understand ;  else  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  act  iu  good  faith, 
there  being  no  other  mode  of  enforcing  her  contracts.'  Hence  a 
contract  made  under  such  circumstances  by  a  married  woman  for 
the  purchase  of  leaseholds  was  decreed  to  be  specifically  charged 
upon  her  separate  estate.  The  mode  of  doing  that  is  to  declare  the 
purchase-money,  interest,  and  costs  to  be  a  chai^  upon  the 
separate  estate,  and  theu  to  direct  an  inquiry  of  what  the  separate 
estate  consists  and  in  whom  the  same  is  vested.^ 

§  1401  t.  But  a  married  woman  cannot  bind  her  separate  estate 
as  surety  upon  an  official  bond  of  her  husband  for  faithful  admin- 
istration.' But  she  may  bind  herself  by  promissory  note  given  for 
the  purchase-money  of  neat  cattle  for  the  stocking  of  a  farm,  which 
is  her  separate  estate.^  Where  the  wife  owned  separate  real  estate 
and  the  husband  erected  buildings  thereon  out  of  the  avails  of 
their  joiut  earnings,  it  was  held  that,  as  to  subsequent  creditors  or 
the  heirs  of  the  husband,  the  wife  miglit  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
owner  of  the  buildings,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  allow- 
ance of  the  husband  to  tlie  wife.  But  as  to  existing  creditors 
the  buildings  are  to  be  treated  as  the  property,  of  the  husband.*] 

§  1402.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  equity  of  a  wife  to  a  settlement 
out  of  ber  own  property.  It  is  well  known,  that,  at  the  common 
law,  marriage  amounts  to  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  all 
the  goods,  personal  chattels,  and  other  personal  estate  of  which 
the  wife  is  actually  or  beneficially  possessed  at  that  time,  in  her 
own  right,  and  of  such  other  goods,  personal  chattels,  and  per- 
sonal estate  as  come  to  her  during  the  marri^e.'  But  to  her 
choses  in  action,  such  as  debts  due  by  obligation,  or  by  contract, 

■  Ftcard  t.  Hine,  18  W.  R.  178 ;  b.  p.  JahaBou  v.  Cftiumins,  1  C.  E. 
Green,  97.  *  KeUo  e.  Tabor,  52  Barb.  125. 

*  Batchelder  v.  Sargent,  47  N.  U.  262. 

*  Caswell  V.  Hill,  47  N.  H.  407.  See  aa  to  the  general  subject  of  charging 
the  separate  estate  of  the  wife,  Ballin  e.  Dillaye,  87  N.  Y.  35 ;  Owen  v.  Canlej, 
86  id.  600.] 

*  1  Roper  on  Hnib.  &  Wife,  ch.  6,  S  2,  p.  169 ;  Co.  Litt  800,  351  a.  and  Bat- 
ler's  note  (1) ;  Com.  Dig.  Baron  A  Feme,  E.  3 ;  Clancf  on  Marr.  Women.  B, 
1,  ch.  1,  p.  1  to  3. 
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or  otherwise,  the  husband  ia  not  absolutely  entitled,  nnless  tliej 
are  reduced  iuto  posseaeion  during  her  life.'  In  regard  to  chat- 
tels real,  of  which  the  wife  is,  or  may  be  possessed  during  the  cov- 
erture the  husband  has  a  qualified  title.  He  has  an  interest 
therein  in  her  right ;  and  lie  may  by  his  alienation  during  the 
coverture,  absolutely  deprive  her  of  her  right  therein.  But  if  he 
does  not  aliene  them,  she  will  be  entitled  to  tliem,  if  she  survives 
him ;  and,  if  he  survives  her,  he  will  be  entitled  to  them  in  virtue 
of  Ilia  marital  rights.' 

§  1403.  These  general  explanations  of  the  state  of  the  common 
law,  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to 
her  personal  property,  are  sufficient  to  enable  as  to  understand 
the  origin,  nature,  and  character  of  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settle- 
ment. We  have  already  seen  the  protective  power  which  oourte 
of  equity  exert  to  preserve  the  control  and  disposition  of  married 
women  over  property  secured  or  given  to  their  separate  use,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  wards  of  the  court. 
Whenever  the  liusband  has  reduced  the  personal  estate  of  his 
wife,  of  whatever  original  nature  it  may  be,  whether  legal  or 
equitable,  into  possession,  he  becomes  thereby  Uie  absolute  owner 
of  it,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure.'  And  this  being  the 
just  exercise  of  his  legal  marital  rights,  courts  of  equity  will  not 
interfere  to  restrain  or  limit  it.*  Wherever,  also,  he  is  pursuing 
the  common  remedies  at  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  such 
personal  property  into  possession,  courts  of  equity  for  the  same 
reason  are,  or  at  least  (it  is  sud)  ought  to  be,  ordinarily  passive." 

■  Co.  Liu.  .^61  a,  ud  Mr.  Butler's  note  (1)  ;  2  Koper  on  Hutb.  and  Wife, 
(A.  6,  §4.  p-  204,  20C;  Clwicy  on  Married  Women,  B.  l,ch.  1,  p.  3  to  9;  Pur- 
dew  r.  Jackuon,  1  Ruw.  66. 

*  2  Roper  on  Hiub.  *nd  Wife,  ch.  5,  §  2,  p.  173  to  187 ;  ibid.  Addimda,  No. 
3,  p.  221;  Gkncy  onMuT.  Women,  B.  I,ch.  1,  p.  9  tolljCo.Litt.  46&;  ibid. 
251  b,  and  Butler's  note  (1);  Doe  v.  Pol^ean,  1  H.  Black.  636;  Com.  Dig. 
Baron  &  Feme,  E.  2,  F.  1 ;  Pale  v.  Mitchell,  2  £q.  Abr.  138,  p.  i ;  Bonae  c.  Hart, 
2  RuBa.  &  Mylne,  360;  poJit,  g  1410,  1413.  But  see  Bifiet  on  EsUt«s  for  Ufa, 
187,  188,  192,  198,  196. 

'  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  fi,  ch.  1 ,  p.  442  to  444 ;  Jewaon  e.  Moulton.  2 
Atk.  420 ;  Murray  E.  Elibaok,  10  Ves.  9a  See,  aa  to  what  wilt  be  a  redactioii 
into  poaaeasion  by  tbe  huftband  of  the  wife's  cbo»ei  in  action,  or  not.  Searing  0. 
Searing,  9  Paige,  'iSi ;  Mardree  r.  Mardree,  9  Iredell,  29fi ;  Latourette  v.  Wil- 
liams, 1  Barbour,  9.  *  Ibid. 

>  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  cfa.  2,  §  6,  note  (k) ;  Vangban  v.  Badt,  13  Simou,  404  i 
8.  c.  1  PhiQipa,  76. 
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We  say,  ordinarily  ;  because  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  certain,  that 
courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by  way  of  injunction  to  suits  at 
law  for  the  wife's  personal  property  against  the  husband  under 
special  circumstances.  In  one  class  of  cases,  that  of  legacies  to 
the  wife,  when  they  are  sued  for  by  the  husband  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  it  is  certain  that'an  injunction  will  be  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement.^ 

§  1404.  The  principal  if  not  the  sole  cases  in  which  courts  of 
equity  now  interpose  to  secure  to  the  wife  her  equity  to  a  settle- 
ment are,  first,  where  the  husband  seeks  aid  or  relief  in  a  court 
of  equity  in  regard  to  her  property ;  eecoudly,  where  he  makes  an 
assignment  of  her  equitable  interests  ;  thirdly,  where  she  seeks  the 
like  relief,  as  plaintiff,  against  her  husband,  or  his  assignees,  in 
regard  to  her  equitable  interests.^    In  the  first  case,  the  court 

'  Ante,  §  591,692,598.  699.898;  Anon.,  1  West,  681;  Cl^ucy  on  Married 
Women.  B.  6.  th.  1.  p.  443, 463,  464 ;  Jetraon  o.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  419,  420;  Harri- 
son t>.  Buckle,  1 8tr.  238 ;  Gardner  d.  Walker,  t  Str.  .'.03.  There  are  inaUnees  in 
which  bill*  in  equity  have  been  entertained  to  restrain  the  husband  from  enforc- 
ing his  legal  remedies  to  redui-e  his  wife's  choses  in  action  into  posBCBxioD,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  ber  equity  to  a  settlement.  Winch  v.  Page,  Buod.  86; 
Mason  e.  Masters,  cited  in  1  Eden,  606.  See  also  Jewson  v.  Moulson,  2  Atk. 
420 ;  Ellis  v.  Ellis.  1  Viner,  Abridg.  Suppt.  476 ;  Clani:/  on  Mur.  Women,  B. 
0.  rh.  2,  p.  463, 164;  id.  466  to  170;  1  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  cb,  7,  g  1.  P- 
267,  268;  id.  274.  Mr.  Clancy  iniriats  that  there  is  no  just  ground  upon  which 
the  coarta  of  eqnitj  shoold  decline  to  iaterfure  in  caaes  where  the  hiiaband  is  seek- 
ing at  law  to  re<»ver  the  wife's  legal  ohoses  in  action.  His  reasoning  is  entitled 
to  great  consideration  from  ita  intrinsic  force,  and  there  ore  certaini]'  authorities 
in  his  favor,  although  he  admits  that  the  prevalentspirit  of  the  cases  is  aj^ainst  it. 
Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  6,  eh.  2,  p.  466  to  470.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife  (Vol.  1,  271,  272),  expresal)-  denies  that 
there  ia  anj  sound  principle  for  making  a  distinction  between  a  trust  term  and 
any  other  equitalile  chose  in  action  of  the  wife.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
prini'iple  could,  as  a  matterof  general  juitii^e,  be  maintained  in  equity.  In  Fierce 
V.  Thomley  (2  Sim.  167),  the  Vice  Chancellor  held  a  doctrine  which  aeenu  to 
cover  the  very  cue.  "At  law,"  said  he,  "  where  judgment  had  been  recovered 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  alone  could  levy  execution.  But  a  court 
of  equity  will  not,  unless  the  wife  consents,  permit  the  hnsband  to  recover  tihe 
whole  of  his  wife's  choses  in  action,  but  will  require  a  settlement  to  be  made  upon 
her."  Sue  also  Kenny  v.  Udall,  6  Johns.  Ch.  477  ;  and  Van  Epps  o.  Van  Deu- 
•m,  4  Faige,  71.  In  the  Imtter  case  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth  was  of  opinion 
tbtt  an  injunction  ought  to  go  to  a  proceeding  at  law,  in  order  to  enforce  (ha 
wife's  equity  to  a  settlement. 

*  Claiicjr  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  fi,  ch.  1,  p.  141,  446 ;  id.  ch.  2,  p.  lo6 ;  pott, 
SM14. 
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lays  hold  of  the  occasion,  upon  the  ground  of  the  maxim  that  he 
who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  to  require  the  husband  to  make 
a  suitable  settlement  upon  the  wife  (if  not  already  made)  out  of 
that  property  or  some  otlier  property,  for  her  due  maiutenaoce 
and  support,  in  case  of  her  survirorship,  according  to  th«  rank, 
and  condition,  and  circumstances  of  the  parties.^  In  tlie  second 
case,  tlie  same  principle  is  applied  to  other  persons  claiming  un- 
der the  husband  as  to  himself.  In  the  third  case,  the  doctrine 
may  seem  more  artificial.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  enforcing  against 
the  husband  her  admitted  equity  to  prevent  an  irreparable  in- 
justice.' 

§  1405.  I^e  general  theory  of  tliis  branch  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence may  be  tbug  succinctly  stated.  By  marriage  the  husband 
clearly  acquires  an  absolute  property  in  all  the  personal  estate  of 
his  wife,  capable  of  immediate  and  tangible  possession.  But  if  it 
is  such  as  cannot  be  reduced  into  possession,  except  by  an  action 
at  law,  or  by  a  suit  in  equity,  he  has  only  a  qualified  interest 
therein,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  make  it  an  absolute  interest 
by  reducing  it  into  possession.  If  it  is  a  chose  in  action,  properly 
so  called,  that  is,  a  right,  which  may  be  asserted  by  an  action  at 
law,  he  will  be  entitled  to  it,  if  he  has  actually  reduced  it  into 
possession  (for  a  judgment  is  not  sufficient)  in  his  lifetime.  But 
if  it  is  a  right,  which  must  be  asserted  by  a  suit  in  equity,  as 
where  it  is  vested  in  trustees,  who  have  the  legal  property,  he  has 
still  less  interest.  He  cannot  reach  it  without  application  to  a 
court  of  equity,  in  which  he  cannot  sue  without  joining  her  with 
him  ;  although  perhaps  a  court  of  law  might  permit  him  to  do  ao, 
or  at  least  to  use  her  name  without  her  consent.  If  the  aid  of 
a  court  of  equity  is  asked  by  him  iu  such  a  case,  it  will  make  him 
provide  for  ber,  unless  she  consents  to  give  such  equitable  property 
to  him.* 

§  1406.  It  is  called  the  wife's  equity.  But  in  truth  it  is  never 
limited  to  tlie  wife ;  for,  in  all  cases  where  a  settlement  is  de- 
creed, it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  include  a  provision  for  the 

'  ClanCfon  Matt.  Women,  B.  5.  cL  1,  p.  441.  442;  Beresford  ff.  Hobaan,  1 
Mftd.  963 ;  1  FoDbl.  £q.  B.  1.  cfa.  2,  g  6,  note  (t).  ■ 

■  Clancy  oa  Marr.  Women.  B.  6,  ch.  2,  p.  470  to  4^0.  In  Edea  t>.  Edea,  11 
Simons,  569,  670,  the  Vice  Gtuncellor  (Sir  L.  Shadwell)  said :  "  Where  ft  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  choBe  in  action  which  conaiitt  of  a  principal  luni,  and  not  merelj 
income,  ehe  may  file  a  bill  againtt  her  huiband  and  the  tmsteM  fora  aettlement." 

>  Langhdin  f.  Nenny,  3  Yea.  Jr.  469;  Bond  v.  Simmona,  9  Atk.  20,  St. 
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iaaue  of  th«  marriage,  through  the  iastrumentality  of  the  equity 
of  the  wife.'  This  equity  will  not  only  be  admiiiiBtered  at  the 
instance  of  the  wife  and  her  trtistees,  but  also  where  the  husband 
sues  in  equity  for  her  property,  at  the  instance  of  her  debtor.* 
We  shall  presently  see  in  what  manner  the  wife  may  waive  the 
right  to  SQch  a  settlement,  and  what  will  be  the  effects  of  her 
waiver,  and  what  other  circumstances  will  deprive  her  and  her 
issue  of  the  right* 

§  1407.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  origin  of  this 
right  of  the  wife,  or  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  it  was  ^rst 
established.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  an  equity  grounded  upon 
natural  justice ;  that  it  is  that  kind  of  parental  care  which  a  court 
of  equity  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  orphans,  and  that  as  a  father 
would  not  have  married  his  daughter  without  insisting  upon  some 
provision,  so  a  court  of  equity,  which  stands  in  hco  parentis^  "wiW 
insist  on  it.*  This  is  not  so  much  a  statement  of  the  origin  aa  it 
is  of  the  effect  and  value  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  any  distinct  source.  It  is  a 
creature  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  stands  upon  its  own  peculiar 
doctrine  and  practice.  It  is  in  vun  to  attempt,  by  general  rea- 
soning, to  ascertain  the  nature  or  extent  of  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore we  must  look  entirely  to  the  practice  of  the  court  for  its 
proper  foundation  and  extent.* 

§  1408.  And,  in  the  first  place,  a  settlement  will  be  decreed  to 
the  wife  whenever  the  husband  seeks  the  aid  or  relief  of  a  court 
of  equity  to  procure  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  his  wife's  for- 
tune.^   In  such  a  case,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  for- 

'  Ibid. ;  Mmray  e.  Lord  EBbwik.  13  Vm.  6 ;  Steinmeti  e.  Halthin,  1  Glyn  & 
Jam.  U;  a.  C.  dted  in  Kerce  o.  Thomlej,  2  Sim.  167;  Wilaon  e.  WilsOD,  I 
Jac  A  Walk.  459,  460.  Id  the  Matter  of  Anne  Walker,  1  Lloyd  &  Goold, 
299,  323. 

•  ClaDey  on  Maw.  Women,  B.  fi,  ch.  I,-  p.  466 ;  Davy  c.  Pollara,  Findi,  Ch, 
877 ;  8.  c.  1  Eq.  Abridg.  64,  pi.  3. 

■  Seepott,  §  1416.    In  the  Matter  of  Anne  Walker,  1  Lloyd  &  Ooold,  299.' 

•  Jewwm  e.  MouUan,  2  Atk.  419 ;  Kenney  v.  Udall,  6  Johnl.  Ch.  474. 

•  Murray  v.  Blibank,  10  Yea.  90 ;  b.  c.  18  Vei.  6. 

■  Jewion  d.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  419,  420;  Sleech  t>.  Tborington,  2  Vei.  fi61 ; 
Attorney  General  t>.  Whorwood,  1  Yei.  S38,  £39 ;  Boiril  t>.  Brander,  1  P.  Will. 
459,  Mr.  Coz'a  note ;  Howard  t>.  Mofikt,  2  Johna.  Ch.  206,  208 ;  Fabre  d.  Col- 
den,  1  Paige,  166;  Smith  e.  Kane,  2  Puge,  803;  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B. 
6,  ch.  2,  p.  466  to  476;  1  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (k);  Sturgi*  v. 
Champneys,  6  Mylne  A  Craig,  97,  101  to  104 ;  HanuHi  e.  Keating,  The  Jnriit, 
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tune  accmeB  before  or  during  the  marriage ;  whether  the  property 
consists  of  funds  in  the  possession  of  trustees,  or  of  third  persons ; 
or  whether  it  is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  court  or  under  its  admin- 
istratioD,  or  not;  for,  under  all  these  circumstances,  tlie  equity  of 
the  wife  will  equally  attach  to  it.^  This  equity  of  the  wife  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  absolute  personal 
property  of  the  wife.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  real  estate,  in  which  she  has  a  life-intereet,'  akhoi^h 
it  was  not  then  generally  extended  as  against  the  husband  per- 
Bonally,  to  equitable  interests,  in  which  she  had  a  life-estate  only.' 

1844,  Vol.  8,  p.  549;  Cuter  v.  Carter,  U  Smedei  &  Marshall,  69;  Shaw  p. 
MitcheU,  DaveiB,  216.  '  2  Roper  on  Huab.  and  Wire.  cb.  7,  g  1,  p.  259. 

•  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  5,  ch.  1,  p.  446 ;  Burton  c.  Dean,  2  Ve«.  Jr. 
607 ;  Sturgit  v.  Champneyi.  6  Mjine  &  Craig,  97,  101  to  103. 

'  EUiot  V.  Cortell,  6  Mad.  165,  166.  In  this  case  a  legacy  waa  given  to  a 
married  woman  of  the  diTidend^  of  £9,000  three  per  cent  dnring  ber  life,  irith  a 
bequest  over.  The  husband  and  wife  joined  in  a  sale  of  her  life-estate,  and  be 
became  bankrupt.  The  wife  afierwarts  tiled  a  bill  for  a  provision  against  the 
purchaser ;  but  it  was  refused.  The  Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach)  on  that 
oocaaion,  said :  "  I  find  no  authority  for  the  equily  claimed  by  the  wife  as  against 
the  partti-ular  assignee,  in  the  case  of  an  interest  given  to  the  wife  for  her  life ; 
and  it  does  not  follow  as  a  corollary  or  consequence  flrom  any  established  doc- 
trine of  the  court.  Where  an  absolute  equitable  interest  !■  given  to  the  wife, 
the  court  will  not  permit  the  husband  to  possess  it  without  making  a  proviai<in 
for  the  wife,  or  ber  express  consent;  and  all  who  clum  under  the  husband  must 
take  his  interest  enhject  to  the  same  «qaity.  But  where  an  equitable  interest  !■ 
given  to  the  wife  for  her  life  only,  this  court  does  permit  the  hnsbaod  to  en- 
foy  it  without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  and  without  making  any  prOTtaion  for  ber. 
It  is  true,  that,  If  the  husband  desert  his  wife,  and  fail  to  perform  the  obligation 
of  maintaining  her,  which  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  law  gives  him  ber 
property,  this  court  will  apply  any  equitable  interest  whidi  he  retains  for  the  life 
of  the  wile,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife.  And  if  tbo 
hnsband  becomes' bankrupt,  or  takes  the  benefit  of  an  insolvent  debtor's  act,  thia 
court  will  fasten  the  same  obligation  of  maintaining  the  wife  out  of  the  property 
of  this  description,  which  devolves,  by  act  of  law,  upon  the  general  assignee; 
for,  when  the  title  of  such  assignee  v? sts,  the  incapacity  of  the  hnsband  to  main- 
tain the  wife  has  already  raised  this  equity  for  the  wife.  But  the  same  principle 
does  not  necessarily  ^>ply  to  a  particular  assignee  Ibr  a  valuable  consideration, 
who  purchased  this  interest,  when  the  husband  was  maintaining  the  wife,  and 
befbre  drcumstanoes  had  raised  any  present  equity  in  this  property  for  the  wife, 
vrttatever  may  be  the  force  of  general  reasoning  upon  iL  If,  however,  I  consid- 
ered it  to  be  useful  ihat  the  same  rale  should  be  applied  to  the  particular  as- 
signee, as  to  the  general  assignee,  which  may  be  doubted,  by  declaring  this  nile, 
in  the  absence  of  all  direct  aatbority,  and  of  all  authority  leading  necessarily  to 
tiie  same  conclusion,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  be  administering  the  actual  law  of 
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It  seems  dov  to  have  acquired  a  wider  range,  and  is  at  present 
apidied  to  all  cases  of  the  real  estate  of  the  vife,  whether  legal  or 
equitable,  where  the  husband  or  his  assignee  is  obliged  to  come 
into  a  court  ctfeqait;  to  enforce  bis  rights  against  the  property.' 

[*  §  1408  a.  Where  there  is  a  charge  upon  real  estate  for  the 
beuefit  of  a  married  woman,  which  a  oourt  of  equity  has  jurisdiction 
to  raise,  making  a  prorisioD  for  the  wife ;  if  there  is  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  chai^  bj  other  means  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  wife's 
equity  to  a  setttemeut,  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  the  proceed- 
ings, and  make  the  same  provision  for  her  which  she  would  have 
obtained  had  she  sued  for  it  before  any  attempt  to  raise  it  by  other 
means.'] 

thia  court,  but  I  sbonld  be  making  k  new  law,  and  I  cannot  venture  to  awnme 
•nch  a  juricdictioD."  Tn  Sunton  v.  Hall,  2  Rum.  &  Mjlne,  170,  a  deviae  wu 
in  trust  to  A.,  the  husband,  for  life,  of  certain  renti  and  profits ;  if  be  attempted 
to  aiaign  the  same,  or  became  bankrupt  or  inaoWent,  then  upon  trust  to  paj  bia 
wife  an  arnioitj  of  £100  during  bia  life,  and  after  hie  death,  an  annuit/  to  his 
widow  of  £80.  It  waa  held,  that  the  annaicy  was  not  tbe  separate  estate  of  the 
wife,  but  paawd  to  the  busbaml's  assignee  for  value,  and  that  against  that  aa- 
•ignee  the  wife  had  no  eqnit}r  for  a  settlement  out  of  the  annuitj.  On  that  oo- 
caaion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham)  said :  "  The  case  involvea  tbe  qnertion, 
bow  far  a  married  woman,  to  whom  an  annuity  for  life  waa  bequeathed  in  tenns, 
wbicb  have  been  adjudged  not  to  vest  in  her  aa  ber  »eparst«  estate,  is  entitled  to 
claim  a  settlement  out  of  it,  against  one,  who  was  a  purchaser  for  valuable  con- 
sideration from  her  husband,  the  husband  having  afterwards  become  insolvent. 
And,  as  Elliot  v.  Cordell.  if  it  should  be  held  to  be  law,  decides  the  question,  I 
h»ve  looked  with  some  attention  into  that  case,  and  also  into  tbe  former  anthor- 
itjea,  anil  I  dnd  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  Elliot  v.  Cordell  introduced  any 
new  doctrine  upon  the  subject,  Tbe  same  doctrine,  in  principle,  was  recognized 
long  before  bj  Sir  W.  Grant,  although,  undoubtedly,  neither  in  Mitford  p.  Mit- 
ford  (9  Ves.  87).  nor  in  Wright  v.  Morely  (11  Ves.  12),  was  tbe  point  rdaed 
sad  disposed  of  formerly.  It  was,  however,  repeatedly  raferred  to  in  those 
cases ;  and  it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  language  there  uaed,  that  tbe  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Grant  would  have  excluded  the  wife's  claim,  u  Ogunsl  particular  as- 
signeea.  If  the  queation  were  now,  for  the  first  time  raised,  whether  courts  of 
equity  bad  not  gone  further  than  principle  warranted,  in  allowing  tbe  claim 
against  particular  assignees,  in  caaea  where  a  capital  aum  ia  at  stake,  some  donbt 
might,  periiapa.  be  entertained.  Bat,  in  a  case  like  Elliot  v.  Cordell,  where  the 
question  related  to  a  mere  lite-interest,  and  where,  prior  to  tlie  anigmnent,  thn« 
was  no  failure  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  maintain  bis  wife,  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor would  have  gone  a  great  step  further,  bad  he  listened  to  the  argument  in 
&vor  of  tbe  wife's  equity."     Pott,  g  1417. 

■  Stnrgia  v.  Chanipne>-s,  6  Mylne  &  Craig,  97, 106  to  107;  Honaon  e.  Keat- 
ing. Tbe  Jurist,  1844,  Vol.  8.  p.  949;  ibid.  465,  466;  pott,  g  1410. 

■  [*  Duncombe  t.  Greenacre,  7  Jur.  K.  a.  175 ;  Foley  v.  Foley.  18  W.  B.  81. 
(It.  Ch.  App.)] 
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§  1409.  There  are  some  exceptiooB  to  the  general  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which  deserve  notice.  lu  the  first  place,  if  both  the  husband 
and  wife  are  subjects  of,  and  reaideats  in,  a  foreign  country,  where 
he  would  be  entitled  to  his  wife's  fortune  without  making  any 
Bettlement  upon  her,  in  such  a  case,  courts  of  equity,  sitting  in 
another  jurisdiction,  will,  as  to  personal  property  of  the  wife  within 
their  jurisdiction,  follow  the  local  law,  and  do  what  the  local  tri- 
bunals would  ordain  under  similar  ciroumBtances  ;  for  tfae  rights 
of  the  husband  and  wife  are  properly  subject  to  the  local  law  of 
their  own  sovereign.' 

[*  §  1409  a.  But  where  an  Englishwoman  married  a  domiciled 
Frenchman,  who  had  obtained  provisional  letters  of  naturalization 
in  England,  and  articles  were  concluded  between  the  parties  be- 
fore the  marriage,  in  the  English  form,  securing  to  the  wife  X200 
B  year,  the  husband  having  afterwards  separated  from  his  wife  and 
obtMned  a  decree  of  condemnation  against  her  for  adultery,  in 
the  French  courts,  it  was  nevertheless  held,  that  the  marriage 
was  English,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  to  he  governed  by 
the  English  law ;  and  further  property  having  come  to  the  wife, 
and  the  moral  conduct  of  both  parties  being  reprehensible,  the 
income  of  the  fund  was  divided  equally  between  them.'  But 
where  an  Englishman  married  a  Frenchwoman,  in  England,  and 
afterwards  became  domiciled  in  France  for  a  long  period,  where 
five  children  of  tlie  marri^e  were  bom ;  and  controversies  having 
arisen,  a  contract  in  the  French  language,  without  the  infer- 
rention  of  trustees,  was  entered  into  between  them,  one  party 
executing  it  in  France,  and  the  other  in  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and  the  wife  filed  a 
bill  against  the  husband  for  specific  performance;  it  was  held, 
on  demurrer,  that  the  case  did  not  exclude  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  and  that  they  were  too  important  to  be  decided  on 
demurrer."] 

§  1409  b.  It  has,  however,  been  said,  and  with  great  apparent 
force,  that  the  equity  which  a  court  of  equity  *'  adminiBt«rs  in 
securing  a  provision  and  maintenance  for  the  wife,  ia  founded 
upon  the  well-known  rule  of  compelling  a  party  who  seeks  equity 
to  do  equity ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case  more 
strongly  calling  for  the  application  of  tliat  rule.    The  common 

■  Sftiryer  e.  Bhute,  1  Aiut.  63. 

*  [*  Watte  v.  Sfarinipton,  21  Beavu,  97. 

*  Hope  ir.  Hope,  22  Bwtui,  361.] 
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Iftw  gives  to  the  iiusbuid  the  ei^of  meut  of  the  life^state  of  the 
wife,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  liable  to  maintain  her,  and  makee 
no  proYlaion  for  the  event  of  his  failing  or  becoming  unable  to  per- 
form that  duty.  If  the  life-estate  be  attainable  by  the  husband  or 
his  asBignee  at  law,  the  severity  of  tliis  law  must  prevail ;  but  if 
it  cannot  be  reached  otherwise  than  by  the  interposition  of  this 
court,  equity,  though  it  follows  the  law,  therefore  gives  the  bu»- 
band  or  his  assignee  the  life-estate  of  the  wife,  yet  it  withholds  its 
asaistance  for  that  purpose,  until  it  has  secured  for  the  wife  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  it  refuses  to  hand  over  to  the  assignee  of 
the  husband,  to  the  ezcluBioa  of  the  wife,  the  income  of  the 
property  which  the  law  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  both."^ 
But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  doctrine  is  even  applied  to 
cases  where  the  wife  actively  seeks  to  assert  her  equity  as  plain- 
ti£F;  ^  BO  that  the  maxim  scarcely  seems  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
such  a  case.' 

§  1410.  Another  exception  seems  to  be,  where  the  wife's  pnq)- 
erty  is  a  leasehold  estate,  or  a  term  for  years,  held  in  trust  for  her. 
In  such  a  case,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  husband  may  assign  the 
term  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  thereby  dispose  of  it,  with- 
out the  wife  having  any  claim  against  his  assignee ;  and  if  he  does 
not  dispose  of  it,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  wife  has  any 
eqaity  against  him.*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  the  exact 
grounds  upon  which  this  exception  rests.  It  coustitutes  a  seem- 
ing anomaly,  resting  more  upon  authority  than  principle ;  and,  as 
such,  it  has  been  several  times  doubted,'  and  perhaps  ought  now  to 

>  StDrgia  c.  Chunpueys,  5  Mylne  &  Cr.  106.  *  Ibid. 

*  See  HtiiiBoo  n.  Keating,  The  Jurist,  1844,  Yol.  8,  p.  949. 

*  Tamer's  auie,  1  Vem.  7  ;  Pitt  p.  Hiiot,  1  Vera.  18 ;  S.  0.  1  Eq.  Abr.  68. 
pi.  1,  S ;  Jewaou  r.  ModIboq,  2  Atk.  420,  421 ;  Co.  Lilt.  361  a;  Butler'i  note 
(1)  ;  Newland  on  Contr.  ch.  7,  p.  124  to  127 ;  Atherley  on  Mair.  SeK.  cb.  23, 
p.  345  to  34tJ ;  Bosvil  v.  BraDder,  1  P.  Will.  469,  and  Mr.  Cox'a  note  (1)  ;  Tu- 
dor V.  Samyno,  2  Vent.  S{70 ;  Packer  d.  WrDdham,  Prec.  in  Ch.  418,  419  i  Wal- 
ter V.  Saanders,  1  Eq.  Abr.  68 ;  Bates  r.  Uandj,  2  Atk.  208 ;  s.  o.  3  Roa*.  72, 
note;  id.  76;  mte,  g  1402. 

*  See  Hr.  Haithby't  note  to  Turner's  cue,  1  Vem.  7 ;  Jewaon  v.  HooUon,  2 
Atk.  417,  42U 1  SiuTgia  o.  Chainpnejt,  5  Mfhie  &  Cr.  97,  106.  107 ;  Hanson  f>. 
Keating,  The  Jurist,  1844,  Vol.  8,  p.  949;  MacauUy  v.  PbiUipe,  4  Yea.  19; 
Franco  o.  Franco,  4  Vea.  628;  Clancy  on  Married  Women.  B.  6,  ch.  4,  p.  607, 
608 ;  Mr.  Cox's  note  (1)  to  Bosvil «.  Bnnder.  1  P.  Will.  459 ;  Doyly  p.  Ferfiil], 
1  Ch.  Cas.  :f26 ;  Atberley  on  Marr.  Sett.  ch.  23,  p.  846  to  348 ;  1  Boper  on  Hnsb. 
and  Wife,  ch.  6,  §  2,  p.  177,  and  note ;  id.  178 ;  pott,  S  1413. 
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be  deemed  overruled.'  Bat,  however  questionftble  it  mfty  be  in  its 
origin,  aud  liowever  it  nu;  seem  to  be  at  voriftnce  with  the  reeeived 
doctrine,  in  other  analc^uB  oases  of  aaaigiiment  by  the  husband, 
it  has  had  no  iuconeiderable  weiglit  of  judicial  authority  in  its 
favor.  It  haa  even  been  carried  to  this  extent,  that  the  liusbaud 
may,  by  hie  asaigumeut  of  the  reversionary  interest  in  a  term  of 
years,  held  in  trust  for  the  wife,  bind  that  interest,  so  as  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  equity  therein ;  although  he  could  not  in  the  same 
way,  dispose  of  her  reversionary  interest  in  any  choees  in  action 
or  personal  chattels.'  The  sole  ground  of  the  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the  wife's  contingent, 
reversionary,  legal  interest  in  a  term  for  yeai-s,  and  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  equity,  between  the  legal  interests  in,  and  the 
trusts  of  a  term  for  years.^  Perhaps  these  latter  cases  would  now 
be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the  same  doubts  and  difficuldes,  which 
affected  and  overcame  the  authority  of  that  which  has  just  been 
considered.* 

§  1411.  Secondly.  In  regard  to  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settle- 
ment, in  cases  where  the  husband  has  made  an  assignment  of  her 
choses  in  action,  or  other  equitable  interests.  It  has  been  long 
settled,  that  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  hus- 
band, and  also  his  assignees  for  the  payment  of  debts,  due  to  his 
creditors  generally,  are  bound  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  wife 
out  of  her  choses  in  action,  and  equitable  interests  assigned  to 
them,  whether  they  are  absolute  interests  or  life-uiterests  only  in 
her,  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  and  under  die  same 
circumstances,  as  he  would  be  bound  to  make  one ;  for  it  is  a 
general  principle,  that  such  assignees  take  tlie  property,  subject  to 
all  the  equities  which  affect  the  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or  general 
assignor.^     Such  assignees  also  take  the  property,  subject  to  tlie 

■  SturgiH  D.  ChvnpDeyB,  6  Mjlne  &  Craig,  UT,  1U4  to  107 ;  Hanscm  b.  Keat- 
ing, Tho  Juriiit  for  1844,  Vol.B,  p.  94a ;  id.  466 ;  tnUt,  g  1408. 

*  BouQti  D.  Uart,  2  Kusb.  &  Mylne,  86U;  Uosoer  0.  Morton,  3  Rou.  66; 
Purdew  v.  Jaukaon,  1  Rust.  1 ;  pott,  g  141it.  But  lee  Stargis  p.  ChuDpnejr), 
6  tiybae  &  Cr.  »7;  Scott  v.  Sputlwtt,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  266;  Clark  tr. 
Cook,  A  De  Gex  &  Smale,  SOS ;  ilaiisaii  p.  Keating,  The  Jurutc,  1844,  Vol.  6, 
p.  9i\). 

>  DoDne  V.  Hart,  2  Rubs.  &  Aiylne,  361,  364. 

*  tjiorgia  c.  Champue^,  5  Mjliie  A  Cr.  ^7 ;  Hanson  «.  Keating,  The  JuriK, 
1844,  Vol.  8,  p.  949 ;  St^oR,  v.  Spubett,  U  E[ig.  Law  &  Eq.  Wb. 

*  1  Boper  on  Uiub.  and  Wife,  ch.  7,  g  1,  p.  266 ;  Clancy  on  Married  Women, 
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vife's  right  of  aurTivorBhip,  in  case  the  husbaud  dies  before  the 
assignees  have  reduced  her  cboaes  in  action  and  equitable  interests 
into  possession.' 

§  1412.  The  principal  oontroTersy  which  has  arisen  is,  whether 
a  special  assignee  or  purchaser  from  the  husband,  for  a  valuable 
consideration  of  her  chosea  in  action,  or  equitable  ititeresta,  is 
bound  to  make  such  a  settlement.  It  is  now  firmly  established, 
that  he  is  bound  to  make  such  a  settlement^    But  (it  has  beeu 

B.  6.  cb.  S,  p.  476  to  4B3 ;  id.  ch.  4,  p.  494 ;  1  Mad  Pr.  Ch.  365,  386 ;  JewtoD 
D.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  420 ;  Jacohion  v.  Williams,  1  F.  WiU.  382  i  Boaville  c.  Bin- 
der, 1  P.  Will.  458,  nnd  Mr.  Coi's  note ;  Newland  on  Contr.  ch.  7,  p.  122  to 
129;  Burdon  e.  Dean,  2  Vea.  Jr.  607,608;  Prior  v.  Hill,  4  Bro.  Ch.  139,  and 
Mr.  Belt's  noten ;  Oswell  r.  Probert,  2  Vhb.  Jr.  680;  Mitfoni  e.  Mitford,9  Ves. 
87,97,  100;  Elliot  p.  Cordel!.  6  Mad.  149;  Mumford  ».  Murray,  1  Paige.  620; 
Smitlk  p.  Kane,  2  Paige,  303 ;  Van  Eppa  v.  Van  Deown,  4  Paige,  64  ;  onfe, 
§  1038,  1^9,  1401,  and  notes;  Ecdes  c.  Eedea,  11  Simons,  569.  57U ;  Sturgia  t>. 
Champne7B,  5  Mylne  &  Craig,  97,  108,  104. 

■  Pierce  D.  Thomley,  2  Sim.  167 ;  Honner  c.  Morton,  3  Bum.  G46,  8,  69 ; 
Gayer  v.  Wilkinson.  1  Bro.  Gil.  49,  and  note ;  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B. 
1,  ch.  8,  p.  124  to  132 ;  Mitford  v.  Mitford,  9  Vea.  87. 97,  99 ;  Van  Epps  r.  Van 
Denjea,  4  Paige,  64,  72;  Purdew  p.  Jaukeon,  1  Ruia.  64;  Shaw  v.  Milubell, 
Daveii,  216. 

*  1  R«^r  on  Husb.  an<l  Wiff .  ch.  T,  §  1.  p.  368  to  273 ;  ibid.  ch.  6,  g  2,  p.  227 
to  246 ;  2  Roper  on  Huab.  and  Wile,  Addenda.  No.  3.  p.  609  to  522 ;  CIM117  on 
Married  Womea,  B.  1,  ch.  8,  p.  1 10  to  136 ;  ibid.  B.  5,  cfa.  4.  p.  494  to  510 ; 
Mitford  D.  Mitford,  9  Vea.  87.  97.  99 ;  Elliot  d.  CordeU,  fi  Mad.  149 ;  1  Mad. 
Pr.  Ch.  386 ;  Macaulay  c.  Fbillips,  4  Vea.  19 ;  Like  r.  Bervsford.  3  Ves.  606 ; 
Fryorp.  Hill,  4  Bro.  Cb.  139;  Purdew  tf.  Jackaon,  I  Ruta.  1,70;  Honner  v. 
Morton,  3  Rum.  64,  68 ;  Pope  p.  Craahaw,  4  Bro.  Ch.  326 ;  Kenny  v.  Udall.  5 
Johns.  Ch.  473  to  479;  e.  c.  3  Cowen,  590;  Harwood  p.  Fisher,  1  Yoange  & 
Coll.  112 ;  Johnson  0.  Johnson,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  472,  479.  In  this  respect,  the 
case  of  general  aasignees  differs  from  that  of  a  special  aaugnee,  for  a  valoabte 
ConaideratiOD,  if  the  doctrine  be  corrert,  that  the  latter  will  take  against  the  right 
of  the  wife  by  survivorship.  In  tbe  former  case,  the  assigneea  take,  subject  to 
the  wife's  ri^t  by  lurviTorship.  Mitford  r.  Mitford,  9  Ves.  87,  97,  99,  100; 
ante,  §  1411.  The  ground  of  the  distinction,  if 'it  exists  (which  ia  doubtful},  is 
not,  perhaps,  at  Grat  sight,  very  obvious.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  specia!  assignee, 
it  is.  said,  that  equity  considers  the  assignment  of  tbe  husband  as  amounting  to 
an  agreement  that  he  will  reduce  tbe  property  into  posseaaion.  It  likewise  con- 
aiders  that  which  a  party  agrees  to  do,  as  actually  done.  And.  therefore,  when 
the  husband  baa  the  present  power  of  reducing  tbe  property  into  possession,  hia 
aaiignment  of  tbe  choses  in  action  of  tbe  wife  will  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  of 
it  into  poueaaion.  Honner  p.  Morton,  3  Buss.  68,  69.  But  why  may  not  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  general  assignment  by  the  husband,  for 
the  benefit  of  hia  creditors  P    And,  aa  to  the  rule  in  equity,  it  is  a  rule  applicable 
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BOid)  that,  Bulgect  to  such  proTisiou,  be  vill  be  entitled  to  tbe 
cbosas  Id  action,  and  equitable  interests  so  ass^ed,  discharged 
from  tbe  title  of  the  wife  by  surviTorship,  if  she  should  surrive 
him.'  Here,  again,  a  distinctidu  has  been  insisted-  upon  between 
such  a'  special  assignee,  or  purchaser,  aud  a  general  assignee  in 
bankruptcy,  or  otherwise ;  for,  iu  tlie  latter  case,  the  wife  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  an  equity  for  a  settlement  out  of  her  equitable  in- 
terest for  her  life ;  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  it  has  been  said 
she  has  no  such  equity  for  a  settlement ;  as,  indeed,  ordinarily,  she 
would  not  have  against  her  husband.^  But  tliere  is  great  reason 
to  doubt  the  soundnoss  of  this  distinction,  and  the  doctrine  seems 
now  firmly  established  by  the  recent  authorities,  that  no  assign- 
ment made  by  the  husband  of  the  wife's  chosra  in  action  lor  a 
valuable  consideration,  which  choses  in  action  are  capable  of  being 
.  immediately  reduced  into  possession,  will  convey  any  right  to  the 
assignee  or  purchaser  against  the  wife,  if  she  surnves  her  hus- 
band, and  neither  her  nor  the  assignee  or  purchaser  hare  reduced 
them  into  possesion  during  the  husband's  lifetime;'  aud  that 
in  cases  of  choses  in  action  capable  of  being  so  reduced,  the 
property  belongs  absolutely  to  the  wife  by  right  of  survivorship, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  case  of  reversionary  choses  in 
action.* 

properljr  to  th«  husbuiil  hinuelf,  and  Co  hig  rights.  Whjr  should  it  affet:!  ^h» 
right  ofBarvlTonhip  of  the  wile,  when  there  is  qo  ftutual  reduction  into  posae>- 
■ioD  P  See  the  Lord  Cbancellor't  observitionB  in  Dmue  e.  Deiiisoo,  6  Vea.  i^i ; 
2  Koper  on  Uusb.  and  Wile,  Addenda,  No.  3,  p.  AW  to  522.  Sir  Thoiua:! 
Plum«r, in  hia  ablu  juilgment  in  PurdevD.  Jauluou  (1  Kuas.  69,  <i4),  said:  "An 
opinion  has  L-ertainly  pmvailed,  that  a  distinction  Bubaista  betwtwu  au  aasigoiaeut 
by  operation  of  law,  and  an  assignment  for  a  valuable  consiOttratiou,  to  au  iudi- 
TJdiul  by  contract ;  tliat  the  former  ia  no  bar  to  the  right  of  tbe  surviving  wile, 
but  that  the  latter  ia.  And  I  think  both  kiuda  of  aaaignmeut  ougLt  to  have  the 
same  effect ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  manifest  iouonsiatency  to  decide  the  con- 
tnry."  S«e  also  ibid.  p.  6S,  and  Pierce  d.  Thomie}',  2  Sim.  167.  But  in  tbe 
ca«es  of  Elliot  V.  Cordell,  &  Mad.  149,  and  Stanton  ■>.  Hall,  2  Kuas.  &  Mj'taie, 
8£6,  cit«d  caUe,  §  llOS,  the  diatinction  ia  insisted  on. 

>  Ibid. 

1  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  S,  ch.  4,  p.  494;  Elliot  t>.  Cordell.  fi  Mad. 
149 ;  ante,  g  1408 ;  Stanton  v.  Hall,  2  Buss.  &  Mylne,  365 ;  Purdew  t>.  Jackaon, 
1  Boss.  1 ;  ibid.  53.  See  also  Major  v.  Lansley,  2  Buss.  &  Mylne,  35!> ;  tNtsI, 
§  1414,  note  (1). 

'  Note,  wpra.     See  Crook  o.  Turpin,  10  B.  Monroe,  24S. 

*  Hlwyn  D.  Williams,  The  English  Jurist,  April  '2i,  lS4}i,  p.  337,  338;  EUi- 
Bou  9.  Ehryn,  18  Simons,  309;  Uonner  v.  Morton,  8  Busaell.  G5;  Purdew  e. 
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§  1413.  Is  reBpect  to  rerersiouar;  chosea  in  acUon,'  and  other 
reverBionary  equitable  interests  of  tlie  wife,  in  personal  chattels, 
(tUtbough  not,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  her  immediate  and  present 
equitable  interests,*  in  chattels  real),  the  doctrine  has  been  for  a 
long  time  well  settled,  and  in  a  manner  most  faTorable  to  her 
rights  ; "  for  uo  assignment  by  the  husband,  even  with  her  consent, 
and  joining  in  the  assignment,  will  exclude  her  right  of  survivor- 
ship in  Biich  cases.  The  assignment  is  not,  and  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  amount  to  a  reduction  into  possession  of 
such  reversionary  interests ;  and  her  consent,  during  the  cover- 
ture, b)  the  assignment,  is  not  an  act  obligatory  upon  her.*  Nay,  in 

•  JackMn,  1  RusR.  TO.  Id  thii  lut  cue.  Sir  TbomM  Ftumer  mid :  "  Albsr  thia 
repeated  conaidentioa  of  the  subject,  I  still  continue  of  opinion,  that  all  the  u- 
BJgnmeDta  made  by  tbe  huibond  of  the  wife's  outstandiag  peraonil  chattels,  which 
is  or  ouiDot  then  be  reduced  into  possession,  whether  the  aasigDineat  be  Id  bank- 
Tuplcy,  or  under  the  tDSolvent  acts,  or  to  tnutues  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  to 
a  pnrcbaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  pass  on)}' the  interest  which  the  busbaud 
has  subject  to  the  wife's  legal  right  by  survivorship ; "  and  this  doctrine  was  fall; 
recognized  and  affirmed  in  Ellison  b.  Elwyn,  18  Simons,  309,  317. 

'  [  It  has  recently  been  held  that  a  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  reverwoQary  interest  in  stock.  The  settlement  of  that  fund  cannot  bo 
•aked  for  until  it  falls  into  possesaion.  Osboni  v.  Morgan,  8  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
192.] 

*  Jiae,  g  UIO. 

'  It  has  been  recently  hdd,  that  the  husband  may  assign  his  wife's  contingent 
reTersiouary  inlerest  in  a  term  of  years,  held  in  trust  for  her,  and  oust  bur  of  her 
equity.  On  that  occasion,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  John  Leach)  said :  "  It 
is  dear,  that  the  wife's  contingent  legal  interest  in  a  term  may  be  sold  by  her 
hasband ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  equity  between  the  legikl  interest  in,  and 
tfae  trust  of,  a  term."  Donae  t>.  Hart,  2  Ross.  A  Mylne,  360;  ante,  g  1410. 
See  Uajor  e.  Lansley,  2  Buss.  &  Mylne,  365 ;  poti.  1413,  note  (4)  ;  Purdew  u. 
.Jackson,  1  Russ.  1 ;  id.  00. 

*  Uomsby  t>.  Lee,  2  Mad.  16;  Purdew  t>.  Jackson,  1  Rusi.  1,  62,  67,  69, 
70 ;  Merely  v.  Wright,  11  Ves.  17 ;  Elliot  v.  Cordell,  fi  Mad.  149 ;  Honner  tr. 
Morton,  3  Rubs.  66,  88 ;  Stamper  t>.  Barker,  6  Mad.  167 ;  Mitford  v.  Mitford, 
9  Tes.  87  ;  Stanton  t>.  Hall,  2  Ruts.  &  Mybe,  176;  Stifle  v.  Everitt,  1  Mylne 
&  Craig,  37,  41.  This  last  case  finC  came  on  before  Sir  C.  C.  Fepys,  when 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  was  a  case  where  a  testator  bad  given  his  residuary  estate 
to  trustees  for  the  separate  uae  of  his  daughter,  then  unmarried,  for  life,  without 
power  of  anticipation.  She  allerwards  married,  and  joined  with  her  husband  in 
a  petition  to  Lave  the  fund  transferred  to  him  absolutely.  The  court  refilled  it. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  then  said,  "  That  the  doubt  be  felt  was  one  which  the 
authorities  cited  left  quite  untouched,  namely,  bow  fkr,  where  an  annuity  or  life- 
interest  in  a  fund  was  given  to  a  married  woman,  and  not  settled  to  faer  separate 
use,  the  husband,  with  her  concurrence,  was  capable  of  effectually  disposing  of 
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Buch  a  case,  the  wife's  consent  in  court  to  the  transfer  of  sach 
roTersionary  interest  to  or  by  her  husband,  will  not  be  allowed- 
That  consent  ia  not  acted  upon  by  the  court,  except  where  she  ii 
to  part  with  her  equity  to  a  settlement,  or  with  hbr  own  preset 
and  immediate  separate  property ;  and  is  nerer  acted  on  for  the 
purpose  of  parting  with  her  reversionary  property,  or  with  her 

lier  entire  life-estate,  seeing  tiiat  she  migbt  outlive  her  fauiband,  and  Uien.  u  to 
Buch  part  of  it  u  would  be  enjoyed  by  her  after  tbe  corertore  determiDed,  ker 
interest  nonld  be  reveraooar]'  only.  He  should  be  glad  to  be  funuHbed  with 
any  Q&tea  whiuh  woulU  relieve  him  from  this  diffical^ ;  bat,  unless  some  authority 
for  it  -WBB  produced,  he  must  decline  to  make  the  order."  Afterward*,  when  be 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  be  reheard  the  eania,  and  said :  "  When  this  petition- 
came  on  to  be  heard,  it  was  asstmied,  that  the  only  question  was,  the  authority  of 
some  late  decisions,  with  respect  to  property  left  to  the  separate  use  of  a  woman 
not  married  at  the  time.  But  I  su^eeted  another  difficulty,  namely,  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  the  hnsband  to  dispose  of  bis  wife's  life-interest  when  not  settled 
to  her  separate  use ;  and  the  petition  stood  over  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tlw 
petitioners'  counsel  to  produce  cases  in  favor  of  such  right.  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed, that  no  such  cases  are  to  be  found.  It  is,  I  believe,  certaui,  that  then 
are  none ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  conMstently  with  the  doctrine  established 
in  Purdewo.  Jackson  (1  Rubs.  l),and  Uonnere.  Morton  (3  Rose.  65),  any  sudi 
power  can  exist.  This  very  point  is  just  alluded  to  in  a  note  to  Purdew  o.  Jack- 
son (1  Buss.  71,  note)  ;  but  there  is  no  decision  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  how,  con- 
sistently with  the  cases  of  Funiew  c.  Jackson,  and  Uonner  c.  Morton,  the  hus- 
band can  make  a  dtle  to  such  of  the  dividends  of  the  ftand  as  may  accrue  after 
his  own  death,  and  during  the  life  ofhis  wife  lurviring  him."  The  case  of  Major 
p.  Lansley  (2  Rubs.  &  Mylne,  359)  may  seem  at  first  view  to  contradict  or  to 
qualify  the  generality  of  tlie  doctrine  stated  in  the  text.  But  there  were  seveial 
circumstances  in  that  case  materially  distiuguisbing  it  from  the  cases  referred  to 
in  the  text.  Obe  circumstance  was,  that,  in  that  case,  the  annuity  (which  was 
assigned  by  the  hnsband  and  wife) ,  although  a  revenionary  interest,  was  devised 
to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife ;  and,  of  course,  she  had  the  same  complete  power 
to  dispose  of  it,  as  she  had  of  any  other  equitable  property  vested  in.lierfor  her 
separate  use;  and  she  joined  in  the  assignment  or  her  husband.  Another  was, 
that  there  were  no  trustees  interposed,  and  the  legal  interest  of  the  annuity, 
therefore,  devolved  npon  her  husband  for  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  the  wifh, 
and  she  bad  only  an  equitable  iuterest  therein,  and  the  assignment  could  operate 
npon  tliat  equitable  interest.  Another  was,  that  the  reversionary  interest  fell 
into  possession  before  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  he  had  by  the  assignment, 
covenanted,  that  he  and  his  wile  would  levy  a  fine  of  the  annuity ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  at  tbe  time  of  his  death.  Tbe  court  thought,  that,  under 
tiiese  drctunstances,  the  legal  estate  in  the  annuity,  coming  to  the  wife  by  the 
death  of  the  husband,  did  not  defeat  the  title  of  tbe  assignee  to  the  equitable 
interest  therein  under  the  assignment,  as  a  bond  ^fitU  purchase  for  a  valuable 
cdnuderation.  • 
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right  of  sumvoTsbip.'  If  the  assignment  could  be  deemed,  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  to  be  an  agreement  to  reduce  such  revei^ 
sionar;  interest  into  possession ;  ;«t,  being  incapable  of  being  pei^ 
formed,  it  could  not  be  treated,  upon  any  principle  of  equity,  as  if 
it  had  been  performed.^  It  is  this  supposed  ability  of  the  hus- 
band to  reduce  it  into  possession,  which  constitutes  the  sole 
ground  (if,  indeed,  that  is  sufficient)  of  giving  effect  to  hie  as- 
signment of  an  immediate  and  present  equitable  interest  of  the 
wife  against  her  riglit  of  survivorship,  in  favor  of  a  purchaser  for 
a  valuable  consideration.^ 

§  1414.  Thirdly.  Tl>e  equity  of  a  wife  to  a  settlement  will  not 
only  be  enforced,  in  regard  to  her  choses  in  action  and  equitable 

>  Richuda  t>.  Ch«mb«n,  10  Tea.  580,  6S6 ;  IHckard  e.  Roberu,  3  Mftd.  386 ; 
Otborn  v.  Morgan.  8  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  193 ;  MacaulAj  v.  Pbillipg,  4  Vei.  18 ;  ] 
Roper  on  Hu*b.  and  Wife,  ch.  6.  §  3,  p.  246  to  248 ;  2  Roper  on  Uusb.  and 
Wilu,  ch.  19,  S  2.  p.  184;  id.  ch.  20,  §  2,  p.  223;  Woolknds  e.  Crowcher,  12 
Tes.  174,  177 ;  Scurgie  v.  Corp,  IS  Vea.  191,  192 ;  Honoer  v.  Morton,  3  finu. 
64,  66,  87 ;  Major  v.  Lanaley,  2  Rusa.  &  Mflne,  369.  See  aUo  Claocj  on 
Married  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  8,  p.  344  to  346;  anU,  §  1396,  and  note. 

'  This  was  until  lately  a  matter  of  contToveray,  which  was  acutely  and  seTerelj 
debated  in  the  profeasion..  But  it  is  put  finally  at  reat  by  the  decisions  in  Fardew 
V.  Jackson,  1  Buss.  1,  and  Honner  c.  Morton,  3  Rubs.  65. 

*  Ante,  §  1402,  1410.  In  Honner  o.  Morton  (3  Riua.  75),  Lord  Chancellor 
LTDdhunt  said :  "  Tlus  fnnd  was  a  chose  in  action  of  the  wife ;  it  waa  her  rever- 
nonary  cbose  in  aclion.  Whether  the  husband  has  the  power  of  assigning  lii« 
wife's  reveraionary  intereat  in  a  chose  in  action  ia  a  question  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly agitated,  and  has  excited  considerable  interest,  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 
At  law,  the  choses  in  action  of  the  wife  belong  to  the  husband,  if  he  redacea  them 
into  possession ;  if  he  does  not  reduce  them  into  possession,  and  dies  before  his 
wile,  th«y  survive  to  her.  When  the  husband  assigns  the  chose  in  action  of  hia 
wife,  one  would  suppose,  on  the  first  impression,  that  the  assignee  would  not  be 
in  a  better  sitaaUon  than  the  aaiignor ;  and  that  he,  too,  mnst  take  some  steps  lo 
reduce  the  subject  into  possession,  in  order  to  make  hia  title  good  against  the  wife 
surviving.  But  equity  considers  the  assignment  by  the  husband  as  amounting  to 
an  agreement,  that  he  wilt  reduce  the  property  into  posseisioa.  It  likewise  con- 
siders what  a  par^  agrees  to  do,  aa  actually  done ;  and,  tberofore,  where  the 
husband  has  the  power  of  redudng  the  property  into  possession,  bis  assigoment 
of  the  chose  in  action  of  the  wife  wiU  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  of  it  inu>  pos- 
eessioD.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  also  infer,  that,  where  the  husband  has 
not  tlie  power  of  reducing  the  chose  in  action  into  possession,  his  assignment 
does  not  transfer  the  property,  till,  by  subsequent  events,  he  comes  into  the 
situation  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  property  into  possession;  and  then  his 
previous  assignment  will  operate  on  his  -actual  situation,  and  the  property  will 
bgti'ansferred." 
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interestB  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  f^aiust  tbe 
husband  and  bis  assignees,  where  he  or  the7  are  plaintiff,  seeking 
aid  and  relief  in  equit; ;  but  it  will  also  be  enforced  where  she  or 
her  trustee  brings  a  suit  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  it' 
Tliia  was  formerlj  matt«r  of  no  inconsiderable  doubt,  aa  it  was 
(not  unnaturally)  supposed  that  the  jurisdiction  rested  solely 
upon  the  ground  that  parties  seeking  relief  in  equity  should  do 
equity ;  aud,  if  they  were  not  seeking  any  relief,  then,  that  the 
court  remained  passire.  But  the  doctrine  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, that,  whenever  the  wife  is  entitled  to  this  equity  for  a  set- 
tlement out  of  her  equitable  interests  against  her  husband  or  lus 
assignees,  she  may  assert  it  in  a  suit,  aa  plaiuUff,  by  bringiug  a 
bill  iu  tlie  name  of  her  next  friend.^  And  certfunly  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  disallowing  any  distinction,  founded  upon  the  mere 
consideration,  who  is  plaintiff  ou  tlie  record ;  for  her  equity  ia 
precisely  the  same,  whether  she  is  plaintiff  or  whetlier  she  is  de- 
fendant. If  it  is  a  substantial  right,  it  ought  to  be  enforced  in 
her  fovor  whenever  it  is  withheld  from  her.* 

§  1415.  We  have  seen,  that,  when  the  husband  comes  into  a 
court  of  equity  for  relief,  as  to  any  property,  which  he  claims  in 
her  right  jure  mariti,  he  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
the  court,  and  make  a  settlement  or  provision  for  her,  otherwise 
the  court  will  not  render  him  any  assistauce.  If  he  does  not 
choose  to  make  any  such  settlement  or  provision,  the  court  will 
not,  ordinarily,  take  from  him  the  income  and  interest  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  so  long  as  he  ia  willing  to  live  with  her,  and  maintain  her, 
and  there  is  no  reaaon  for  their  living  apart  The  most  the  court 
will  do  under  such  circumstances  is,  to  secure  the  fund,  allowing 
him,  whenever  it  is  deemed  proper,  under  its  order  to  receive  the 

■  Sturgia  e.  CbunpnejE,  6  Mj'lne  &  Craig,  99  to  107 ;  Hadboii  v.  Keiting, 
The  Jurist,  1814,  Tol.  6,  p.  944.  See  Clark  v.  Cook,  3  De  Gez  &  Snule,  333 ; 
GilL-brist  V.  Gator,  1  De  Gnx  &  Smale,  188. 

■  Ante.  §  1404 ;  BoRvil  o.  Brander,  1  P.  Will.  468,  and  Mr.  Cox>  note  (1) ; 
Claniy  on  Married  Women,  B.  5,  cb.  2,  p.  471  to  475 ;  1  Roper  on  Husb.  and 
Wife,  ch.  7,  S  1,  p.  260  to  263 ;  Elibank  v.  Montelieu,  S  Ves.  737 ;  Ellis  v.  Ellis, 
1  Viner,  Suppt.  476;  Gardner  p.  Walker.  1  Str.  603;  Harrison  v.  Bnckle,  1 
Str.  233 ;  KoberU  n.  Roberta,  2  Cox,  422 ;  Tanfield  e.  Davenport,  Tothill,  119 ; 
Carr  V.  Taylor,  10  Yes.  574;  Tan  Duzer  e.  Van  Duzer,  6  Paige,  366;  Sturgit 
V.  Chmnpneys,  6  Mjlne  &  Craig,  97,  103,  104. 

>  See  Garduer  v.  Walker,  1  Str.  60S,  504 ;  Van  Dozer  e.  Tan  Duxer,  6 
Paige,  366.  * 
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income  and  interest.'  The  eSect  of  this  proceeding  is,  that  the 
wife  will  have  the  chaace  of  taking  it  by  aurvivorehip.'  But,  where 
the  hnsband  refuses  her  a  maintenance,  or  deserts  her,  the  rule,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  different.'  The  like  doctrine,  subject  to 
the  like  exceptions  and  limitations,  is  applied  to  assignees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  otber  general  assignees,  claiming  title  under  the 
husband.^  We  have  already  seen,  that  a  voluntary  postnuptial 
settlement,  made  by  a  husband  upon  his  wife,  in  consideration  of 
personal  property  having  come  to  her  as  distributee  or  l^;at«e,  will 
be  upheld  in  equity,  even  against  creditors,  if  it  be  a  reasonable 
settlement,  and  snch  as  a  coart  of  equity  would  have  enforced, 
upon  a  bill  bronght  for  the  purpose,  in  favor  of  the  wife.^ 

§  1416.  Let  us  pass,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  equity  to  a  settlement,  may 
be  waived  or  lost.  And  here,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that,  if  the 
wife  is  already  amply  provided  for,  under  a  prior  settlement,  the 
very  motive  and  ground  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity 
in  her  favor  is  removed.*  But  she  will  not,  ordinarily,  be  barred 
by  on  iuadeqnate  settlement,  unless  it  be  by  an  express  contract 
made  before  marriage.'' 

§  1417.  The  wife's  equity  for  a  settlement  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  strictly  personal  to  her,  and  it  does  not  extend  to  her 
issue,  unless  it  has  been  asserted  and  perfected  by  her  in  her  life- 
time. If,  therefore,  she  should  die,  entitled  to  any  equitable  . 
interest,  and  leave  a  husband,  and  her  children  are  unprovided 
for  by  any  settlement,  still  her  husband  will  be  enabled  to  file  a 
bill  to  recover  the  same,  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
children.^    In  truth,  the  equity  of  the  children  is  not  an  equity  to 

>  Sleecfa  t).  ThoringtoD,  2  Tee.  663;  WatkTOS  c  W&tkyna,  2  Atk.  96,  98; 
Bond  p.  SimiDoni,  3  Atk.  20;  TicipT  «.  Wynilluuii,  Prec.  Cfa.  412;  Mlacaulftj 
t>.  Phillips,  4  Vei.  16 ;  Murray  d.  Elibank,  10  Tea.  90 ;  Johnson  o.  Johnion,  1 
Jac.  &  W&lk.  472;  1  Roper  on  Hasbond  ind  Wife,  ch.  7,  §  2,  p.  S76,  277. 
'  '  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb.  2,  §  6,  DOt«  (k)  ;  1  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife, 
ch.  7,  S  2,  p.  277,  27B. 

*  Pott,  S  1422  to  1424, 1426. 

*  1  Roper  on  Hoaband  and  Wife,  ch.  7.  §  2,  p.  277.  See  Cowbie  v.  Free.  1 
Craig  &  Ftullipe,  64 ;  po»l,  g  1421,  1421  a. 

'  Wlckes  e.  Clarke,  8  Paige,  161 ;  anU,  S  372,  1377  a. 

*  Clancj  on  Married  Women.  B.  6,  ch.  1,  p.  441 ;  id.  ch.  6,  p.  510  to  622 ; 
Martin  r.  Martin,  1  Comitock,  473.  '  Ibid. 

■  1  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  7,  S  1,  p.  263 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cL  2, 
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which  in  their  own  right  they  are  entitled.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  asserted  against  the  wishes  of  the  wife,  or  in  opposition  to  her 
rights.  The  court,  in  making  a  settlement  of  the  wife's  property, 
always  attends  to  the  interests  of  the  children,  because  it  is  sui>- 
posed  that,  in  so  doing,  it  is  carrying  into  effect  her  own  desires  to 
provide  for  her  ofispring.  But,  if  she  diasenta,  the  court  with- 
holds all  rights  from  the  children.^  But  the  right  of  the  children 
to  the  benefit  of  a  settlement  attaches  upon  the  wife's  filing  a  bill 
for  that  purpose ;  and  if  ehe  should  die,  pending  the  procaedings, 
without  waiving  the  right  to  a  settlement,  the  childreu  may,  by  a 
aupplemeiital  bill,  enforce  their  claim.' 

§  6,  note  (k)  :  CUncj'  on  Alamed  WonieD,  B.  fi,  cb.  7,  p.  532  to  636 ;  ScriveB 
0.  Tapley,  Ambler,  509 ;  8.  c.  2  Eden.  337 ;  Macautay  t>.  Phillipa,  4  Ves.  18 ; 
Loyd  V.  Williams,  1  Mad.  467 ;  Johnson  v.  Jobnson,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  479 ;  Har- 
per D.  RavenUll,  Tamlyn,  144 ;  Uumy  t>.  Ehltaiik,  10  Te>.  84,  88,  89 ;  s.  c.  18 
Ves.  1,  8. 

'  Hodgens  V.  HodganB.  11  High.  104  to  106.  On  this  occuion  Lord  Cotten- 
bsm  said ;  "  The  equity  of  the  children  is  not  an  eqaity  to  which  they  are  in  their 
own  right  entitled.  In  making  the  eettleinent  or  the  wife's  property,  the  inter- 
eiU  of  the  fhildren  are  always  attended  to,  becanse  it  must  be  lupposed  to  be 
the  object,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  in  carrying  that  object  into  eSTect,  to 
provide  for  tboae  whom  the  mother  of  the  children  would  be  anxious  to  piovide 
for;  but,  as  between  the  mother  and  the  children,  I  know  of  no  authority  for 
saying  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  take  from  the  mother  that  which  the 
court  has  g^ven  to  the  mother,  as  againat  the  right  of  the  hnsband,  for  the  pnr- 
'  pose  of  creating  a  benefit  to  the  children.  That  the  children  have  no  equity  of 
tbeir  own  ;  that  it  is  only  the  equity  that  they  obtain  through  the  means  of  the 
consent  of  the  mother,  is  sufficiently  clear,  when  I  call  to  your  lordships'  recoIleQ- 
tion  the  fact  that,  if  the  mother,  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  comea 
into  court,  and  consents  that  the  property  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  husband,  the 
court  will  permit  it  to  be  paid  over,  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  chO- 
dren.  But  in  no  instance  are  the  children  permitted  to  assert  an  independent 
equity  of  their  own  ;  and  in  no  instance  has  that  right  ever  been  permitted  against 
the  mother.  It  ia  against  the  fkther  that  the  court  exercises  jurisdiction,  to  ex- 
clude him  from  those  rights  which  the  law  would  otherwise  give  hhn ;  and  then 
the  court  deals  with  those  rights  aa  between  the  mother,  whose  profterty  it  is,  and 
as  between  the  children  of  the  marriage,  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  thou^t  for  the 
interests  of  the  family.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  children  have  any  right 
of  tbeir  own  against  their  mother,  to  deprive  her  of  that  income,  which  is  given 
to  her  by  a  settlement,  though  not  actually  executed,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter at  the  time  when  the  party  thought  proper  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court."    See  Fenner  v.  Taylor,  1  Sim.  169  ;  Lloyd  v.  Mason,  6  Hare,  149. 

'  Rowe  V.  Jackson,  2  Dick.  604;  Murray  p.  Elibank,  13  Ves.  1,  8,  9;  Stein- 
meitz  r.  Halthyn,  1  Glyn  &  Jam.  64 ;  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  5,  di.  6, 
p.  627  to  529;  id.  ch.  8,  p.  627  to  644;  Groves  o.  Perkina,  6  Sim.  676,  684; 
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§  1418.  It  is  competent,  however,  for  the  wife  at  any  time  pend- 
ing the  prooeedings,  and  before  a  settlement  under  the  decree  is 
completed,  or  at  least  before  proposals  are  made  under  that  decree, 
by  her  consent,  given  in  open  court  or  under  a  commissiou,  to 
waire  a  settlement,  and  to  agree  that  the  equitable  fund  shall  be 
wholly  and  absolutely  paid  over  to  her  husband.'  In  such  an  event, 
both  she  and  her  children  will  be  deprived  of  all  right  whatsoever 
in  and  over  the  fand.'  Bat  a  female  ward  of  the  Court  df  Chan- 
cery, who  has  been  married  without  its  authority,  and  in  contempt 
of  it,  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  court  to  dispense  with  a  settlement 
out  of  her  property."  On  the  contrary,  the  court  will  insist  upon 
Buch  a  settlement  being  made  by  the  husband,  notwithstanding  her 

Clrove*  f.  Clarke,  1  Keen,  188, 139 ;  In  re  Walker,  1  Lloyd  ft  Goold,  824,  82S ; 
De  La  Garde  v.  Lempriere,  6  Beavaa,  314. 

'  There  are  UMoy  cases  in  this  point.  But  it  wu  directly  recogoized  by  I/Ord 
Chancellor  Cottenhain,  in  Hodgani  r.  Hodgens,  11  Bligh,  lOS  to  105,  In  the 
Hooee  or  Lords.  As  to  the  mode  of  ber  examination,  when  she  does  not  appear 
■in  open  court,  but  it  is  under  a  comraisiion,  see  Minet  d.  Hyde,  2  Bro.  Ch.  669, 
ud  Mr.  Belt's  not« ;  Bourdillon  r.  Adair,  3  Bro.  Cfa.  237 ;  Campbell  c.  French, 
3  Ves.  321 ;  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  0,  ch.  8,  p.  fi39  to  £42 ;  In  re  Walk- 
er, 1  Lloyd  ft  Goold,  324,  S25 ;  De  La  Gards  o.  Lempriere,  6  Beavan,  344. 

*  Murray  e.  Elibink,  10  Yei.  88,  M ;  a.  o.  18  Yei.  1,  6,6.8;  Mscaulay  t*. 
Phillips,  4  Ves.  18,  19 ;  Fenner  v.  Taylor.  1  Sim.  169 ;  8.  o.  2  Rusb.  ft  Mybie, 
190 ;  Lloyd  n.  Williams,  1  Mad.  450. 466 ;  Carter  c.  Taggart,  9  £ng.  Law  ft  Eq. 
167;  1  Boper  on  Hosbaud  and  Wife,  ch.  7,  g  1,  p.  264  to  S66;  Hodgens  o. 
Hodgeus,  11  Bli«;h,  103  to  106.  But  see  Clancy  on  Married  Woman,  B.  h,  ch. 
6,  p.  624  to  627 ;  id.  681,  where  the  author  la  of  opinion  that  the  wife,  after  pro- 
posals for  a  settlement  made  by  the  husband,  nnder  a  decretal  order,  cannot 
waive  a  settlement  so  as  to  take  away  the  rights  of  her  children,  though  she  may 
before.  See  alto  Ex  parte  Gardner,  2  Tea.  673,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note,  and  his 
Snppl.  p.  438. 

*  2  Roper  on  Hnsband  and  Wife,  ch.  7,  %  1,  p.  267^  266 ;  Clancy  on  Uarried 
Women.  B.  6,  ch.  6,  p.  626;  id.  cb.  11,  p.  679,  680.  Upon  this  point.  Lord 
Cottenham,  in  Hodgens  r.  Hodgent,  11  Bligh,  103,  said :  "  In  cases  either  where 
the  bosband  baa  been  gnilty  of  contempt  in  maiTTing  a  ward,  or  where  he  has 
not  been  gnilty  of  soch  contempt,  if  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
property  of  the  ward,  it  undoubtedly,  in  making  settlements,  constantly  and 
almost  uniformly,  I  may  say,  prorides  for  the  interest  of  the  children.  The  case 
we  have  now  to  consider  is,  where  the  hnsband  ha*  been  guilty  of  a  gross  eon- 
tempt,  and  where  the  settlement  to  be  made  and  the  objects  to  be  provided  for 
by  that  settlement  are  to  bo  considered  with  reference  to  tiie  situation  in  which 
be,  the  husband,  stands  as  respects  himself  and  the  property  of  the  ward,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  oSence,  by  marrying  without  the  eat^ 
aent  of  the  court." 
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consent  to  the  contrary.  And  the  court  will  often,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment, in  gross  cases,  do  what  it  is  not  accustomed  to  do  on 
common  occasions,  require  a  settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  wife's 
property  to  be  made  on  her  and  her  children.^ 

§  1419.  The  equity  of  the  wife  to  a  settlement  may  not  only  be 
waived  by  her,  but  it  may  also  be  lost  or  suspended  by  her  own 
miscoaduet.  Thus,  if  the  wife  should  be  living  in  adultery,  apart 
from  her  husband,  a  coart  of  equity  will  not  interfere,  upon  her 
own  application,  to  direct  a  settlement  out  of  her  choses  in  action, 
or  other  equitable  interests ; '  for,  by  such  misconduct,  she  has 
rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  protection  and  favor  of  the 
court.f  Oil  the  other  hand,  a  court  of  equity  will  not,  in  such  a 
case,  upon  the  application  of  the  husband,  decree  such  equitable 
property  of  the  wife  to  be  paid  over  to  him ;  for  he  ia  at  do  charge 
for  her  maintenance ;  and  it  is  only  in  respect  to  hia  duty  to  main- 
tain her,  that  the  law  gives  him  her  fortune.* 

§  1419  a.  Where,  indeed,  the  wife  has  entitled  herself  to  a  set- 
tlement, and  it  baa  been  decreed  by  a  court  of  equity,  there,  the 
court  will  not  withhold  or  vary  her  right  in  consequence  of  any 
misconduct  on  her  part,  even  although  the  decree  has  not  been 
carried  into  execution.  Nor  will  the  court  in  such  a  case,  at  the 
instance  of  the  buaband  who  has  misconducted  himself,  entertain 
a  suit  for  a  settlement  against  the  wife  or  her  children,  and  there 
by  relieve  him  from  his  ordinary  duty  of  maintaining  them.* 

§  1420.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  an  ap- 
plication made  for  a  settlement  ob  the  wife,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  equity  of  the  court,  and  which  is  administered  by  it,  mid 

>  Ibid. ;  Like  v.  Berasford.  S  Yea.  506 ;  Stackpole  c.  BeanmoDt,  S  Yea.  89, 
98 ;  Ball  v.  Coutta,  1  Vm.  &  Beam.  SOS ;  CUncj  on  Married  WomcD,  B.  5,  di. 
1,  p.  450  Ui  iM. 

*  Bat  Me  Greedjr  v.  Lftvender,  14  Jurist,  608,  13  Beavui,  63. 

■  1  Roper  on  Hotb.  ud  Wife,  ch.  7,  S  1,  p.  270 ;  Csit  v.  EMabrooke,  1  Y««. 
146;  BaU  v.  Montgomery,  2  Ve«.  Jr.  197,  199;  Mutin  o.  Mutin,  1  Comstod, 
473 ;  Sidney  v.  Sidney,  3  P.  WilL  269.  But  if  the  wife  be  ft  ward  of  tbe  Court 
of  Cbanceiy,  and  married  without  ita  conaent,  there,  Although  ihe  is  liviug  in 
adultery,  the  court  will  insist  on  a  aettlement  for  a  contempt  of  it«  aulbori^. 
Ball  D.  Coutts,  1  Yea.  &  Beam.  302,  304 ;  I  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  A.  7. 
9  2,  p.  976 ;  CUncy  on  Harried  Women,  B.  fi,  ch.  11,  p.  586  to  688.  And  in 
caie  of  a  jointure,  or  articles  for  a  jointure  before  marriage,  the  right  to  the  aet- 
tlement ia  not  forfeited  by  the  adultery  of  the  wife.  Sidney  v.  Sidney,  3  P.  Will. 
269.  *  Ibid. 

*  Hodgena  o.  Hodgens,  11  Bljgb,  63,  p.  104  to  110. 
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tponte,  upon  the  merite  of  the  parties,  and  is  not  founded  in  anj 
antecedent  vested  rights,  and  other  applications,  where  the  parties 
stand  upon  their  own  positive  vested  rights  under  a  settlement,  or 
under  a  valid  contract  for  a  setttement,  made  before  marri^e.  In 
the  latter  cases,  courts  of  equity  cannot  refuse  to  protect  or  sup- 
port those  vested  rights,  on  account  of  any  misconduct  -in  the 
wife ;  and  it  will  be  no  answer  to  a  suit,  brought  by  her  for  a  set- 
tlement in  such  cases,  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  adultery.' 

§  1421.  Let  US,  iu  the  next  place,  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances courts  of  equity  will  allow  alimony  to  a  married  woman. 
The  wife's  equity  already  mentioned,  as  it  is  ordinarily  adminis- 
tered ^^inst  her  husband,  or  against  his  particular  assignee,  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  is  by  decreeing  a  settlement,  which  se- 
cures to  her  a  provision  for  her  maintenance,  commencing  irom 
the  death  of  her  husband.'  When  the  same  equity  is  adminis- 
tered upon  a  general  assignment  of  his  property  in  bankruptcy, 
or  otherwise,  the  settlement  secures  a  present  and  immediate  pro- 
Tision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife ;  because  the  general  as- 
eignment  of  his  property  renders  him  incapable  of  giving  her  a 
snitable  support*  In  each  case,  the  equity  is  administered  out  of 
the  equitable  funds,  which  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
court,  and  are  subject  to  its  order.  The  object  of  the  court,  in 
each  case,  is  to  secure  to  her  a  maintenance  out  of  such  equitable 
funds,  whenever  she  stands  in  need  of  it. 

§  1421  a.  So,  if  it  is  apparent  from  the  state  of  the  case,  that 
the  husband  must  remain  in  future  without  funds  to  muntain  his 
wife,  and  there  is  an  equitable  fund  belonging  to  her,  within  the 
reach  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  will  decree  the  income  of  the  whole 
fund,  to  be  applied,  primarily,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wife 
during  her  lifetime,  and,  after  her  death,  the  principal  to  be 
divided  among  her  children.  Thus,  if  the  husband  has  become 
insolvent,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  an  insolvent  act,  which  dis- 
charges bis  person,  hut  not  his  future  effects,  there,  a  court  of 

>  1  Fonbt.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb.  2,  S  6,  note  (_k)  ;  CUacj  on  Uuried  Women,  B.  6, 
cfa.  11,  p.  668 ;  Siduer  0.  Sidnej,  S  P.  Witt.  269,  276,  and  Mr.  Cox's  note  (2)  ; 
in  re  W*tker,  1  liojd  and  Goold,  326,  327.  [But  it  seeiiit  tli&t  a  coTenant 
before  marriage,  that  in  caae  of  any  Beparatdon  taking  place  between  the  hiuband 
and  irife,  the  hnsband  ihall  make  a  certain  provision  for  hia  irife,  w  void ;  a»  it 
naj  be  an  inducement  to  the  wife  to  be  guilty  of  the  wone  oonduot.  C[>ck8edge 
V.  Cockaedge,  14  Bimons,  244.] 

■  Clanc}-  on  Married  Women,  B.  6,  cb.  9,  p.  M9.  *  Ibid. 
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equity  will  secure  the  vhole  fund,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vife  and  children ;  for  it  is  apparent,  thtt 
there  is  no  certaint^r  that  he  can  erer  have  any  means  of  sup- 
porting his  wife  and  children.  In  this  respect;  the  case  dlfiers 
from  that  of  a  discharge  under  the  bankrupt  laws ;  for,  in  die  lat- 
ter case,  tlie  future  effects  of  the  bankrupt  are  not  liable  to  ha 
creditors.  It  is  upon  Uiis  difference,  that  courts  of  equity  will  not 
^ve  the  whole  fund  to  the  wife  and  children  in  cases  of  bank- 
rupb^,'  as  they  will  in  cases  of  insolvency.' 

[*  §  1421  b.  Where  property  was  settled  on  the  wife  for  her 
separate  use  for  life,  and  after  the  death  of  herself  and  husband, 
upon  certain  trusts  for  their  children  ;  she  having  become  lunatic, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  iocome  should  be  paid  to  the  husband, 
he  undertaking  to  apply  it  for  the  support  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren.*] 

§  1422.  But  it  is  obvious  that  cases  may  arise  calling  for  relief 
in  favor  of  the  wife,  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
those  above  stated.  Thus,  a  woman  may  be  totally  abandoned 
and  deserted  by  her  husband ;  or  she  may  be  driven  from  his 
home,  and  compelled  by  his  ill-treatment  and  cruelty  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere.  The  question,  therefore,  may  arise,  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  courts  of  equity  have  a  general  au- 
thority to  decree  alimony  to  the  wife,  when  she  is  left  without  any 
other  adequate  means  of  maiateuance.  To  tliis  question,  pro- 
pounded in  its  general  form,  it  can  scarcely  he  said,  that,  according 
to  the  result  of  the  authorities,  anAuswer  in  the  affirmative  can  be 
given  in  positive  terms.  Although  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  hus- 
band to  provide  a  suitable  maintenance  for  his  wife,  if  it  is  within 
his  power ;  yet  according  to  the  course  of  the  English  authorities, 

>  See  V&ughao  v.  Back,  1  Sirooiu,  K.  s.  28i ;  3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  136. 

■  See  BreU  o.  Greenirell,  3  Younge  &  Coll.  230  to  332 ;  Beietford  o.  HoImb, 
1  M&d.  362 ;  ScoH  v.  Spuhett,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  26fi.  [This  wm  done  it 
Gardner  d.  Marshall,  14  SiraooH,  576,  although  the  hnabaiid  was  a  banknipt.] 
In  Foden  v.  Finnej,  4  Rum.  428,  the  whole  fond  in  the  court  being  len  thw 
£200  (which  is  the  lowest  Bam  for  which  the  oonrt  girea  the  wife  the  benefit  of 
her  equity),  the  coart  ordered  the  whole  to  be  paid  over  to  the  hnaband,  oot- 
widutanding  he  had  deserted  her  aod  toft  her  without  mipport  for  ten  joui.  Ihti 
caae  seems  difficult  to  be  nuiintained  on  pnndple.  [In  Cutler's  Tmst,  vi  r«,  IS 
(English)  Jurist,  911 ;  6  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  97,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Joho 
Bomillj)  disapproved  of  this  case.] 

>  [•  In  the  Matter  of  Ellen  Spiller,  6  Jur.  K.  8.  386.] 
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it  seems  not  tx>  be  an  obligation  or  duty,  of  which  coarts  of  equity 
vill  decree  the  epeuific  performance, -by  directing  in  each  a  caae  a 
separate  maintenance.^  The  proper  remedy  is  by  an  actioa  in 
a  court  of  common  law,  to  be  brought  against  the  husband  by  any 
person  who  shall,  under  such  circutnstaQoes,  supply  the  wife  with 
necessaries  according  to  her  rank  and  condition ;  for,  by  oompd- 
ling  the  wife  thus  to  leave  him,  the  husband  seuda  her  abroad  with 
a  general  credit  for  her  maintenance.'  Or,  if  this  reliance  should 
be  precarious,  the  wife  may  make  an  application  to  the  proper  ec- 
clesiastical court  for  a  decree  a  meiud  et  thoro,  or  for  a  rettitution 
of  conjugal  rights ;  and,  as  incident  thereto  (but  not,  as  it  seems, 
as  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction),  the  latter  court  may  pro- 
nounce a  decree  for  a  suitable  alimony.* 

§  1423.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that,  upon  a  writ  oimippUeO' 
vit  in  chancery,  by  the  wife,  for  security  of  the  peace  against  her 
husband,  the  court  may,  as  an  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  ju- 
risdiction, decree  a  separate  maintenance  to  her.*  But  it  has  been 
also  said,  that  there  is  no  modern  instance  of  any  such  exercise  of 
authority." 

g  1423  a.  In  America,  a  broader  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  alimony 
has  been  asserted  in  some  of  our  courts  of  equity ;  and  it  has  been 
held,  that  if  a  husband  abandous  his  wife  and  separates  himself 
from  her  without  any  reasonable  support,  a  dourt  of  equity  may, 
in  all  cases,  decree  her  a  suitable  maintenance  and  support  out  of 
his  estate,  upon  the  very  ground  that  there  is  no  adequate  or  suffi- 
cient remedy  at  law  in  such  a  oaae.     And  there  is  so  much  good 

>  BaU  c.  MoDtgomerj,  2  Ves.  19fi,  196 ;  Head  v.  Head,  3  Atk.  6fi0 ;  Legartl 
e.  Johnson,  8  Ves.  3S9  to  361 ;  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  5,  ch.  9,  p.  549, 
650.  See  also  Foden  e.  Finnej,  4  Russ.  428,  and  atUe,  §  1423  a,  note;  pott, 
S  1472;  1  Fonbl.  Etj.  B.  1,  cIi.  2,  §  6,  note  (n). 

*  Gojr  e.  Pearkes,  18  Tea.  196,  197 ;  Hairia  d.  Horris,  4  E»p.  41 ;  Hodges  V. 
Hodgea,  1  E«p.  441 ;  Bolton  o.  Prentice,  2  Str.  1314;  Hiadlej  c.  Msrqoia  of 
Westmeatb,  6  B.  &  Crea.  200,  213. 

*  Ball  r.  Montgomery,  2  Vea.  195;  Clancy  on  Mani«d  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  9, 
p.  549,  660;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  g  6,  note  (2). 

*  Ball  v.  Montgomery,  2  Ves.  196;  Dnocan  o.  Duncan,  19  Tea.  894;  Lambert 
p.  Lambert,  2  Bro.  Pari,  19,  by  Tomlins ;  but  counsel,  argu^Hdo,  p.  283.  See, 
for  the  form  of  a  tupplieaeif,  Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  6,  ob.  1,  p,  454; 
FitE.  Nat.  Brev.  338,  239;  Gilb.  Fornm  Roman,  ch.  11,  p.  302;  /n  rtf  Ann 
Walker,  1  Lloyd  A  Goold,  S26,  827. 

*  2  Roper  on  Htub.  and  Wife.  ch.  22,  §  4,  p.  809,  note ;  id.  5  5,  p.  317  to  320 ; 
Clucj  on  Married  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  1,  p.  453  to  465. 
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sense  and  reason  in  this  doctrine,  that  it  might  be  wished  it  vera 
generally  adopted.^ 

§  1424.  But,  although  courts  of  equity  do  not  assert  any  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  to  decree  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the  wife  out 
of  her  husband's  property,  because  he  has  deserted  her  or  ill- 
treated  her,^  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  abstain  altogether 
from  interference  in  her  favor.^  Whenever  the  wife  has  any  equi- 
table property,  within  the  reach  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity,  they  will  lay  hold  of  it ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  desertion 
or  ill-ti;patmeut  of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  bis  inability  or  refusal  to  maintain  her,  they  will  decree  her  a 
suitable  maintenance  out  of  such  equitable  funds.*  The  general 
ground  on  which  this  jurisdiction  is  asserted  is.  &at  the  law,  when 
it  gives  the  property  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  imposes  upon  him 
tiie  corresponding  obligation  of  maintaining  hor ;  and  that  obliga- 
tion will  fosten  itself  upon  such  equitable  property,  in  the  nature 
of  a  lien  or  trust,  tfhich  courts  of  equity,  when  necessary,  will,  iu 

'  Pnrcell  e.  Pnrcell,  4  Hen.  &  Munf.  697.  [And  aea  Pstterwn  r.  Pattaraon, 
1  Habted,  Ch.  989.  A  claim  Tor  alimony  ceatea  on  Uie  deatli  of  the  biuband. 
Gaines  e.  Gaines,  9  B.  Monroe,  245.] 

'  During  the  time  ol  the  Commonweftlth  in  England,  tliere  irai  a  saspeniiOD  . 
of  all  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  their  povera  were  conferred  on  the  commission- 
en  of  the  great  seal,  who  then  exercised  the  authoritj  to  decree  alimony,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrinefl  of  the  eccleaiastical  law.  See  Russ^  v.  Bodvil,  I  Ch.  Rep. 
186;  Wborewood  e.  Whorevood,  1  Ch.  Caa.  250;  Finch,  Ch.  153;  1  Ch.  Rep. 
228.  See  also  Clant^  on  Married  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  9,  p.  550 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B. 
1,  ch.  2,  g  6,  not«  (n)  ;  Head  p.  Head,  S  Atk.  295 ;  Legtrd  v.  Johnson,  3  V«i. 
S59,  360. 

*  I  Fonbl.  Eq.  6.  1,  cb.  2,  §  6,  note  (») ;  Clanoj  on  Married  Women,  B.  6, 
dL  9,  p.  549  to  567 ;  Head  v.  Head,  $  Atk.  295, 548. 

'  Nicola  e.  Danvers,  2  Vem.  671,  and  Mr.  Rai^b/'a  Dotos ;  Oxenden  e.  Oz- 
enden,  S  Yem.  493 ;  B.  c.  Free,  in  CL  289 ;  Williams  c.  Callow,  2  Vera.  752 ; 
Lambert  p.  Lambert,  3  Bro.  Pari.  18,  by  Tomlins;  Wright  c.  Morley,  11  Ves. 
20,  21,  23 ;  Bullock  o.  Menzirs,  4  Tea.  798,  799 ;  Duncan  b.  Duncan,  19  Yea. 
894,  396,  397 ;  Sleech  t>.  Thorington,  2  Vea.  561 ;  1  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife, 
ch.  7,  S  2,  p.  276  to  2S7 ;  Burdon  v.  Dean,  2  Vea.  Jr.  607 ;  Atherton  p.  NoweU, 
1  Cox,  229 ;  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  5,  ch.  9,  p.  549  to  567 ;  Elliot  o.  Coi^ 
dell.S  Mad.  156 ;  Fetera  e.  Grote,  7  Sim.  238  [Gilchriat  e.  Cator,  1  De  Gex 
andSmale,  188;  Edwards  c.  Abrey.  2  Phillipa,  Cb.  87.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
■nrpIuB  income  of  the  wife's  aeparate  property,  after  providing  for  her  mainte- 
nance, was  paid  to  the  huabaod ;  but  the  court  refuted  tji  apply  any  part  of  the 
priodpal  fund  to  reimburse  the  husband  what  be  had  actually  paid  for  her  past 
muntenance]. 
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puraoaDce  of  their  datj,  enforce.  If  the  equitable  property  has 
been  fraudulently  transferred  into  Uie  possession  of  the  husband, 
or  of  a  third  person  for  his  use,  the  same  equity  will  be  enforced 
against  it  in  their  bauds ;  and  if  it  has  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  bimd  fide  purchaser  without  notice,  the  other  property  of  the 
husband  will  be  held  liable  as  a  substitute.^ 

§  1425.  Courts  of  equity  will  also,  for  the  like  reasous,  inter- 
fere, and  decree  a  suitable  maintenance  to  the  wife,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  whenever  there  is  a  positive  agreement  between  the 
parties  for  the  purpose,  or  whenever  there  has  been  a  decree  for 
alimony  upon  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.'  In  the 
former  case  no  more  is  done  than  in  o^er  cases  of  contract  be- 
tween parties,  to  enforce  their  mutual  obligations  by  a  specific 
performance.^  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  the  or- 
dinary equity  of  carrying  into  effect  the  decree  of  a  competent 
court  against  the  property  of  a  party,  who  seeks  by  fraud  or  other- 
irise  to  evade  it.*    However,  it  has  been  recently  held  in  England, 

<  Cotmer  r.  Colmer,  Mosel,  US;  Wstkyns  e.  Watkym,  %  At\.  96;  CUDcy 
on  Marr.  Women,  B.  fi,  cfa.  9,  p.  562  to  666. 

*  1  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  cL  7,  §  3,  p.  378,  note  (a)  ;  Angier  v.  Ad- 
gier,  Free.  Ch.  497,498;  poit,  g  1472;   1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  l,ch.  8,  §6,  note(»). 

*  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  7,  §  6,  Dote  (n  2) ;  Angivr  p.  Angier,  Free.  Ch.  496 ; 
LMbrook  e.  Tyler,  1  Ch.  44  [  Head  r.  Head,  3  Atk.  647, 648 ;  Watkyng  e.  Wat- 
kfss,  2  Atk.  96 ;  Oienden  v.  Oxeadeu,  2  Vero.  49;i ;  s.  c.  Free.  Cb.  23i) ;  Fletch- 
er p.  Fletcher,  2  Cox,  99,  102,  104 ;  Ugard  v.  Jobmon,  3  Ves.  369  to  S61 .  [See 
Wilson  e.  Wilson,  14  Sim.  40fi,  reviewing  the  cases  in  which  articles  of  lepara- 
tioD  have  been  decreed  to  be  BpecificaU]r  perfonned.] 

*  See  Mildmuf  e.  Mildmaj,  1  Vera.  63,  64;  Whorewood  e.  Wborewood,  1 
Cb.  Caa.  250 ;  Fleteher  o.  Fletcher,  2  Cox,  107  ;  Colmer  v.  Colmer,  Mosel,  131 ; 
1  Boper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  7,  §  2,  p.  27S,  note  (a)  ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  I, 
di.  2,  %  6,  note  (n  3)  ;  Head  n.  Head,  8  Atk.  296 ;  Denton  e.  Denton,  1  Johns. 
Ch.S64;  Read  r.  Read,  1  Ch.  Cas.  115 ;  f'zjjorte  Whitmore,  1  Dick.  143.  The 
qnestion  arose  in  Stones  o.  Cooke,  7  Sim.  22;  whether  a  bill  in  maintainable  in 
equity  bj  the  executors  of  the  wife  against  her  husband,  for  an  account  and  ar- 
rears of  alimony  decreed  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  wliich  remained  unpaid  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  The  point  was  tell  undecided  by  the  Vice  Chancellor.  It  waa 
suggested  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  might  enforce  the  payment  in  such  a  case ; 
and,  if  so,  that  would  ihow  that  the  courts  of  equity  need  not  interfere.  Bnt  thia 
was  thought  by  the  court  doubtful,  and  therefore  the  bUl  was  retained  for  a  hear- 
ing. Bat  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  reversed  the  decree,  and  dw- 
mtised  the  bill.  Stones  o.  Cooke,  8  Sim.  321,  note.  In  Earl  Digby  v.  Howard 
(4  Sim.  588),  it  was  held  by  this  Vice  Chancellor,  where  the  Ducbeas  of  Norfolk 
was  entitled  to  pin-money,  and  became  lunatic,  and  remained  so  until  ber  death. 
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that  no  bill  ought  to  be  maintamed  in  equity  to  enforce  an;  decree 
for  alimony  in  the  Eoolesiastioal  Court,  after  the  death  of  the  wife. 
The  reaaou  ia  Biiggested  to  be,  that  alimony  is  the  proper  and  exr 
cluBive  subject  for  discuBaion  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose 
proTinoe  it  is  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  amount,  for  how 
long  it  is  to  be  granted,  and  what  operates  to  discharge  it.^    . 

§  1426.  Tills  equity  of  a  wife  ta  a  maintenance,  out  of  her  own 
equitable  estate,  is  generally  confined  to  cases  of  the  nature  above 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  huBband  abandons  or  deserts 
her;  or  where  he  refuses  to  maintain  her;  or  where,  by  reason  of 
his  insolTeuoy,  he  is  incapable  of  affording  a  suitable  maintenance 
for  her.  Unless  some  one  of  these  ingredients  exists,  courts  of 
and  the  Duke  Teceived  all  the  rents  tnd  mvntained  ber  during  ber  Kfe,  thnt  tbe 
Dnke  ma  liable  in  equity  for  all  the  anean,  as  the  was  iucapablo  of  conient. 
But  the  deoaioD  was  reverted  in  tbe  Houae  ofLorda.  Howard  d.  Dighy,  SBligb, 
221  (n.  8.)  i  B.  c.  6  Sim.  830 ;  ante,  §  I87C  a.  1396. 

'  Stones  D.  Cooke,  8  Sim.  921, note.  On  tbia  occwion,  Lord  Ljndhurat  u  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "  Alimony  ia  the  proper  and  exclnaive  subject  for  diacuasion 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court:  It  ia  tbe  province  of  th&t  court  to  iletermine  what 
ou^t  to  be  its  unouot,  for  how  long  it  ia  to  be  gnmled,  and  what  operatea  U> 
discharge  it.  There  ia  do  instance  in  modem  timea  of  auch  a  bill  as  Ae  present 
being  filed.  During  the  rebellion,  biUa  were  filed  for  alimony ;  but  they  were 
filed  in  couaequeuce  of  tbe  abtdition  of  tbe  eccleaiutical  courU.  The  deciaiont 
during  that  period  do  not  ftpi^yi  as  they  proceed  upon  the  peculiar  atate  of  cir- 
cnmatsnces  then  exiating.  Other  cases,  where  maintenance  has  been  allowed  to 
tbe  wife,  were  cited,  but  neither  do  they  ai^y,  as  they  were  caaea  arising  out  of 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  husband,  or  they  were  cases  of  cniat.  The  aimple 
queation  ia,  whether,  where  the  alimony  has  been  suffered  to  run  in  arrear,  a  lull 
can  be  maintained  by  tbe  executors  of  a  wife  againat  the  husband.  It  waa  aaid, 
that,  in  analogy  to  tbe  cases  in  which  Ibis  court  grants  the  writ  of  ne  aeat  regno, 
and  on'  principle,  the  bill  might  be  sustained ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  into 
those  caaea  without  seeing  bow  very  reluctantly  the  court  baa  acted  in  giving  re- 
lieC  See  Shaiioe  o.  Shaftoe,  and  Dawaon  n.  Dawson.  Then  it  waa  said,  that 
tbe  party  will  be  without  remedy,  because  ezeeutoni  cannot  maintain  a  auit  in 
the  £cclesiaatical  Court.  That  argument  operatea,  I  think,  tbe  other  way,  for 
executors  may  maintain  auits  in  the  Ecdeaiaatical  Court,  but  not  for  arreara  of 
alimony.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  tbe  claim  must  cease  with  the  debt  of 
the  wife.  That  is  probably  the  principle ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that,  therefore, 
this  court  has  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  a  bill  as  the  present 
being  filed  against  the  husband  by  the  executors  of  the  wife ;  and  I  should  be 
very  adverse  to  establish  such  a  precedent.  The  autfaoriiiea  do  not  wairant  it. 
The  cases  in  which  the  court  has  granted  the  writ  of  ne  txeai  rej^no  do  not  warrant 
it,  nor  from  the  circumstance  of  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Court  not  interfering,  can  I 
found  any  jurisdiction  in  this  coort."  See  also  Vandergucbt  V,  De  BlAquiere,  8 
Sim.  3U,  322 ;  po»t,  §  1472. 
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equity  will  de<diiie  to  iuterfere.  If,  tberefore,  the  separation  of 
the  wife  from  hor  husband  is  voluntary  on  her  part,  and  is  caused 
b;  no  cruelty  or  ill  treatment ;  or  if  he  is  bond  fide  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  maintain  her,  and  she,  without  good  cause, 
chooses  to  remain  separate  from  him ;  or  if  she  already  has  a  com- 
petent maintenance ; '  in  all  such  cases,  courts  of  equity  will  afford 
ber  no  aid  whatever  in  accomplishing  a  purpose,  which  is  deemed 
Bubversive  of  the  true  policy  of  the  matrimonial  law,  and  destnic- 
tiTe  of  the  best  interests  of  society.'  A  fortiori,  where  the  wife 
baa  eloped,  and  is  living  in  a  state  of  adultery,  they  will  withhold 
all  countenance  to  such  grossly  immoral  conduct ;  and  they  will 
leave  tho  wife  to  bear,  as  she  may,  the  ordinary  results  of  ber  own 
infamous  abandonment  of  duty." 

§  1437.  So  earnest,  indeed,  are  courts  of  equity  to  promote  the 
reconciliation  of  parties  living  in  a  state  of  separation,  that  they 
will,  on  no  occasion  whatever,  enforce  articles  of  separation  by  de- 
creeing a  continuance  of  the  separation.*  It  has,  indeed,  been  of- 
ten questioned,  whether  deeds  of  separation  between  husband  and 
wife,  through  the  intervention  of  trustees,  ought  not  to  be  held 
utterly  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  against  the  policy  of  the 
law,  not  only  in  their  direct  provisions  for  the  separation,  but  also 
in  respect  to  all  collateral  and  accessorial  provisions,  such  as  a 
stipulation  for  a  separate  maintenance.'    But  the  authoritiea  on 

'  Holmet  V.  Holmet,  4  Barboor,  395. 

•  Clancy  on  Marr.  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  9,  p.  660,  661 ;  id.  ch.  10,  p.  672,  673 1 
S  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wif«,  ch.  22,  §  6,  p.  S13  to  822 ;  1  Roper  on  Husband 
Wid  Wife,  ch.  7,  §  2,  p.  281- to  283;  Dimnan  B.  Duncan,  19  Ve«.  394;  8.  O. 
Cooper,  Eq.  324;  Bullock  e.  Menzies,  4  Vea.  798;  Macaulaj  t).  Phillipa,  4yei. 
19,  20;  WatkynB  t>.  Walk}'na,.2  Atk.  97. 

■  Watkynsr.  Watkjna,  2  Atk.  96 ;  Ball  t>.  Montgomei;,  2yes.  Jr.  191, 198, 
199 ;  Carr  c.  Eatabrooke,  4  Ves.  146 ;  Clancj  on  Mux.  Women,  B.  6,  ch.  10,  p. 
666,669. 

•  Wilkea  o.  Wiikes,  2  Dick.  791 ;  Worrall  e.  Jacob,  3  Merir.  267;  Weit- 
meath  v.  Wettmeath,  Jac.  126 ;  B.  c.  1  Dow,  619  (k.  s,)  ;  St.  John  v.  8t  John, 
11  Vss.  629 ;  The 'People  P.  Mercein,  8  Paige,  47,  67 ;  Frampton  v.  Frampton, 
4  Beavan,  287,  293. 

•  See  Weitmeath  o.  Saliabury,  6  Bligh  (n.  8.),  356;  b.  c.  1  Dow  &  Clarke, 
619 ;  Wilaon  v.  Wilson,  1  House  of  Lorda'  Cases,  538 ;  Evans  c.  Evnna,  1  Ha^. 
Cousiat.  36.  On  this  occaaion,  Lord  Btowell  said:  "  The  law  has  said,  that  mar- 
ried persona  shall  not  be  legally  separated  upon  the  mere  diainclination  of  one  or 
both  to  cohabit  together.  The  disinclination  muat  be  founded  upon  reaaona  which 
die  law  approves ;    and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  whether  those  reasona  exist  in  the' 
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this  subject  liave,  perhaps,  gone  too  far  to  enaUe  courts  of  equi^ 
to  adopt  this  broad  principle,  even  if  it  were  aa  unquestionable 
and  salutarj  in  morals  and  policy  as  it  baa  been  thought  to  be.^ 

prwent  case.  To  vindicatA  the  policy  of  the  U»  is  do  nvxastrj  part  of  the  office 
of  ft  judge,  but  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ahow,  that  the  Uw,  in  tfai* 
respect,  has  acted  with  its  usual  wiBdom  uid  humanitf,  with  that  true  wisdom  sn4 
that  real  humanitf  that  regards  the  general  iuteresta  of  mankind.  For  though, 
in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance  of  the  law  to  disaoWe  the  obtigationi  of  nutt- 
rimoaial  cohabitation  may  operate  with  great  severity  upon  individuals;  yet  it 
must  be  carefully  remembered,  that  the  general  happbess  of  the  married  Ufe  ii 
secured  by  its  indissolubility.  When  people  understand  that  they  mutt  live  to- 
gether, except  for  a  very  few  reasons,  known  to  the  law,  they  leam  to  soften,  by 
mntual  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  tbey  cannot  shake  off;  they 
become  good  husbands  and  good  wives,  from  the  neceasity  of  remaining  husbands 
and  wives ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in  teaching  tbe  duUes  which  it  im- 
poies.  If  it  were  once  understood  that,  upon  mutual  disgust,  married  persoiw 
might  be  legally  separated,  many  couples  who  now  pass  through  tbe  world  with 
mutual  comfort,  wiOi  attention  to  their  common  offupring  and  to  tbe  moral  order 
of  civil  society,  might  have  been,  at  this  moment,  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  un- 
kindness, — in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  their  common  offspring,  —  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  licentious  and  unreserved  immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  happiness  of  some  individuals  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater  and 
more  general  good." 

>  St.  John  ■>.  St.  John,  II  Yes.  529 ;  Westmeath  p.  Westmeatb,  Jacob,  134 
to  143;  Newl.  on  Contr.  ch.  6,  p.  115  to  121 ;  Worrall  r.  Jacob,  3  Meriv.  267; 
id.  2fi9,  note  (jr).  See  2  Roper  on  Husb.  and  Wife,  ch.  22,  g  l,p.  27U,note(6); 
Clancy  on  Married  Women,  B.  4,  ch.  4,  p.  897  to  421 ;  Westmeath  v.  Salisbury, 
6  Bligh  (n.  b.),  S39,  364;  Hutton  n.  Duey,  3  Barr,  100;  Joddrell  v.  JoddreU. 
9  Beavan,  46.  Mr.  Roper,  In  hia  learned  note  (2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife, 
ch.  22,  §  1,  p.  270  to  277),  has  summed  up  the  general  reasoning  on  each  side  of 
this  point  with  great  ability  and  clearness.  I  have  drawn  the  distinctions  in  the 
text  principally  from  his  labors  and  those  of  Mr.  Claniy.  Clancy  on  Married 
Women,  B.  4,  ch.  4,  p.  397  to  421.  See  also  Westmeath  v.  Salutbury,  A  Bligh 
(m.  s.),  S39,  wheM  Uiis  subject  is  elaborately  discussed.  Lord  EldQO,  in  deliv- 
ering his  opinion  in  this  case,  expressed  hia  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
following  terms  (p.  398,  899)  :  "  According  to  the  law  of  this  countty,  marriage 
is  an  bdissoluble  oontract.  It  can  only  be  dissolved  a  einado  matriirumii  by  tbe 
legislature ;  and  that  contract,  once  entered  into,  imposes  upon  the  husband  and 
wife,  both  with  respect  to  themselves  and  with  respect  to  their  offspring,  most 
important  and  most  sacred  duties :  so  important  and  so  saored  that  it  does  seem 
a  little  astonishing  diat  it  ever  should  have  happened  that  it  should  be  thought 
that  tbey  could,  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  themselves,  destroy  all  the  duties 
they  owed  to  each  other,  and  all  the  duties  l^ey  owed  to  their  ofispring.  I  do 
not  go  throu^  what  has  been  stated  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  upon  the  subject, 
nor  do  I  refer  to  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  stating  that  which  I 
tthink  can  admit  of  no  contradiction,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  read 
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§  1428.  The  priudpal  distiuetioDa  on  this  aubject,  as  they  are 
nnw  eBtabliehed,  seem  to  be  as  follovs.  In  the  first  place,  a  deed 
of  aeparation  does  not  relieve  the  vife  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
disabilities  of  coverture.'  In  the  next  place,  a  deed  of  separation, 
entered  into  by  the  basband  and  wife  alone,  without  the  interven- 
tioB  of  trustees,  is  utterly  void.'  In  the  next  place,  a  deed  for  an 
immediate  separation,  with  the  iuterveution  of  trustees,  will  not 
be  enforced  so  far  as  it  regards  any  covenant  for  separatdou ;  but 
only  so  far  as  maiutenanoe  is  covenanted  for  by  the  husband,  and 
the  trustees  covenant  to  exonerate  him  from  any  debts  contracted 
therefor.^    In  the  next  place,  if  a  deed  of  separation  contains  a 

the  judgments  I  have  bad  the  honor  to  proDoonce  upon  the  anbjuct,  vithoat  tee- 
ing tbu  I  neyer  could  originallj'  Iwre  been  B  ptu^  to  kdj  mcb  doctrine.  But, 
when  decision  follows  decision,  when  men,  wfaose  profeuional  knowledge,  whose 
talents  and  whose  abilities  I  was  bound  not  only  to  respect  bat  to  revere,  bad  m 
often,  in  courts  of  law,  stated  doctrines  to  which  I  coald  not  agree,  it  seemed  to 
me  a  most  improper  thing  that  I  should  take  upon  mfSelT  to  say  that  tbose  doo> 
trinea  were  wrong,  vitbont  putUng  the  matter  into  the  most  solemn  course  of  in- 
quirj ;  and  1  believe  it  will  be  found,  if  your  lordships  look  at  the  judgments  to 
which  I  am  referring,  that  I  was  always  exceodingly  anzions  that  a  case  of  this 
important  nature  should  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords."  See  also  The 
People  r.  Mercein,  8  Paige,  47,  67;  a.  c.  3  Hill,  S99. 

>  Marshall  v.  Rutlon,  8  T.  R.  546. 

■  Legard  v.  Johnson,  3  Ves.  362,  S59,  S6l ;  Westmeatb  t>.  Salisbury,  6  Bligh 
(s.  B.),  376 ;  Carter  o.  Carter,  14  Smedes  &  Marshall,  69. 

*  L^ard  o.  Johnson,  8  Ves.  369,  360;  2  Boper  on  Hush,  and  Wife,  ch.  22, 

5  2,  p.  270,  and  note ;  id.  287 ;  Wesbneatb  v.  Westmeatb,  Jacob,  126 ;  Worrall 
•.  Jacob,  8  Meriv.  267 ;  Jee  t>.  Tburlow,  2  B.  &  Cressw.  647 ;  Elworthy  o.  Bird, 
2  Sim.  &  Stu.  372;  Bodoey  v.  Chambers,  2  Baat,  2S3i  Wetimeath  e.  Salisbury, 

6  Bligh  (h.  8.),  339,  375.  A  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  trustoes  to  indemni^ 
the  husband  against  the  maintenance  of  the  wifb,  will  be  a  legal  foundation  for 
a  covenant  on  bis  part  to  furnish  a  specific  maintenance  for  her,  when  there  is 
a  general  tmstnleed  between  the  parties.  Westmeatb  r.  Salisbury,  6  Bligh 
(n.  B.),  376;  id.  856.  The  subject  of  tbe  legality  of  deeds  of  sepazatioa  between 
husband  and  wife  was  much  discussed  in  tbe  very  recent  case  of  Jones  v,  Waite 
6  Sing.  New  Cas.  841,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  it  was  held,  by  three 
judges  aguDst  two,  that,  a  deed  of  separation  having  been  drawn  up  between 
husband  and  wife,  a  promise  by  a  third  person  to  pay  certain  debts  and  expenses, 
for  which  tbe  husband  was  solely  liable,  if  he  could  execute  tbe  deed  c^  sepa- 
raUon,  was  held  lo  be  a  valid  promise.  Lords  Abinger  and  Denman  being 
■gunst  the  decision,  and  Patterson,  Alderson,  snd  Littledale,  justices,  being  in 
lavor  of  it.  Lord  Denman,  on  this  occasion,  ssid:  "If  I  could  venture  to  lay 
down  any  principle,  which  alone  seems  safely  dedncible  &om  all  these  cases 
(which  be  cited),  it  is  this:  That,  when  a  husband  has,  by  his  deed,  acknowl- 
edged bis  wife  to  have  a  just. cause  of  separation  from  him,  and  has  covenanted  * 
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covenant,  purporting  to  preclude  the  parties  from  any  future  suit 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  the  covenant  will  be  utterly 
Toid.^  In  the  next  place,  a  deed,  containing  a  covenant  with 
trustecB  for  a  future  separation  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  for 
her  maintenance  consequent  thereon,  will  be  utterly  void.^  In  the 
next  place,  even  in  caae  of  a  deed  for  an  immediate  separatiou,  if 
the  parties  come  together  again,  there  is  an  end  to  it  with  respect 
to  any  future,  as  well  as  to  the  past  separation.^ 

[  §  1428  a.  A  court  of  equity,  however,  has  no  control  over 
husband  and  wife,  except  with  roference  to  property :  unless  there 
is  sufficient  cause  for  separation  or  divoroe.  Chancery  cannot 
compel  cohabitation,  or  a  restoration  of  conjugal  rights.*  This 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.'  Courts  of  com- 
mon law  have  no  power  to  award  a  writ  of  haheat  corprtt  on  befafdf 
of  a  hus'band  a^^nst  his  wife  who  has  T(duntarily  separated  from 
him.*] 

§  1429.  Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  instances  of  the 

witb  ber  natural  friendB  to  alloir  her  a  mainteoance  during  Heparadou,  on  being 
relieved  from  liabtlitjr  for  her  debts,  be  shall  not  be  allowed  to  impeach  tbe 
validity  of  that  covenant."  The  whole  case  deserves  deliberate  examination, 
and  it  was  argued  witb  great  ability  and  learning.  See  also  Hindley  v.  The 
Marquis  of  Westmeath,  6  Bam.  &  Cressw.  200. 
'  Ibid. 

*  Durant  o.  Tilley,  7  Price,  fi77 ;  Hindley  e.  Westmeath,  6  B.  &  Cresiw. 
300;  Westmeath  t>.  Salisbury,  5  Bligb  (n.  s.),  839,  867,  373,  375,  393,  395, 
396,  400,  41S  to  417 ;  St.  John  v.  St.  John,  11  Tea.  526. 

■  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  3  Cox,  99;  8  Bro.  Cb.  619;  Bateman  e.  Countess 
of  Bon,  1  Dow,  235 ;  Westmeath  t>.  Salisbury.  6  Bligh  (k.  e.),  375,  S95 ;  St. 
John  «.  St.  John.  11  Tes.  S37 ;  2  Boper  on  Busband  and  Wife,  ch.  22.  S  1.  p- 
S73,  note;  id.  §  6,  p.  316;  Clanoj  on  Married  Women,  B.  4,  ch.  4,  p.  406,  413 
to  417;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (».  2).  Whether  a  coveoant  for  a 
separsle  maintenance  would  now  be  enforced  against  the  husband,  in  case  of  an 
immediate  separation,  after  the  husband  waa  wilting  to  receive  bis  wife  again, 
and  cobabit  with  ber,  and  tbere  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  otherwiae  than 
a  bond  fide  effort  at  reconciliation,  is,  perhaps,  ques^onable.  See,  on  this  point, 
the  authorities  collected  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Clancy.  (Clancy  on  Harr. 
Women,  B.  4,  ch.  4.  p.  405  to  420.)  Mr.  Clancy  thinks,  that,  where  the  sepa- 
ration is  intended  to  be  temporary,  it  would  not  be  enforced ;  where  it  is  intended 
to  be  permanent,  it  would.  See  also  2  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  23, 
S  5,  p.  813  to  31 S ;  id.  320  to  332.  But  see  the  judgment  in  Westmeath  v.  Sat- 
isbury,  6  Bligb  («.  a.).  339  to  421. 

*  Cniger  i..  Douglas,  4  Edw.  Ch.  433. 

*  See  Connelly  r.  Connelly,  2  Eng.  Law  &  £q.  5T0. 
'  Sandilands,  ex  parte,  12  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  463. 
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exercise  of  jurisdiotion  by  oourta  of  equity  ia  regard  to  married 
women,  for  tbeir  protectioa,  support,  and  relief,  in  some  of  which, 
they  ore  merely  auxiliary  to  the  common  law ;  and  in  others, 
again,  they  proceed  upon  princi^des  wholly  ii)dependent,  if  not  in 
coQtraTention,  of  that  system.  Upon  a  just  survey  of  the  doctrines 
of  courts  of  equity  upon  this  subject,  it  ia  ditBcult  to  resist  the  im- 
pression, that  their  interposition  is  founded  in  wisdom,  in  sound 
morals,  and  in  a  delicate  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  a  polished 
and  advancing  state  of  society.  And  here,  as  well  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  infants  and  lunatics,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe  the  parental  solicitude  with  whicli  courts  of 
equity  administer  to  the  wants,  and  guard  the  interests,  and  suc- 
cor the  weakness  of  those,  who  are  left  without  any  other  protec- 
tors, in  a  manner  which  the  common  law.  was  too  rigid  to  ijonsider, 
too  indifferent  to  provide  for. 


CHAPTER    XXXVni. 


[•  S  1480, 14S1.   S«t-off  u  nutter  of  equitable  jnritdlctlon. 

§  11S2.  The  *ubjecl  a^cted  bj  lUtute*. 

S  1433.  Lord  Manafleld'i  expotiSon  of  the  lal^ect. 

S  1481.  Eqaj^  decreea  set-off  under  peculiar  dicuDulaiicet. 

£  I486.   Will  do  it  «h«re  credit  ii  giTeo  In  fidth  of  it 

g  1486.  Miut  be  ipecial  grouudi  for  equitable  MUoff. 

{  1486  a.   Ab  where  the  debts  are  mutaal,  and  one  meielj  equitable. 

S  1487.   Will  not  wt  off  debts  not  matnal  unlesa  ipecial  eqoitj. 

S  11870-1487  b.   Farther  iUoitrationB  of  the  luttject. 

S  14S8.   Compeiuation  in  the  ciril  lav. 

I  1489.   Wa«  regarded  at  resting  upon  natural  equltj. 

g  1440.   Counter-daim  eitin(tui«hed  in  ciTil  Uw. 

i  1141.  In  ciril  taw  claiui  for  ipedflc  article*  let  off. 

S  1442.   Bighta  of  auretiei  to  set  off  in  ciril  law. 

S  1448.   Debu  auigned  set-off  in  dril  law. 

g  1444.   Regret  that  courts  of  equity  hare  not  adopted  these  maxims.] 

§  1430.  It  remains  for  qb  to  take  notice  of  a  few  other  matters, 
over  which  courts  of  equity  exercise  a  jurisdiction,  either  in  its 
own  nature  exclusive,  or,  at  least  exclusive  for  particular  objects, 
and  under  particular  circumstances.    Upon  these,  however,  our 
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commeutaries  will  Decessarily  be  brief,  as  the^  either  are  aot  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  or  thay  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
embraced  under  the  heads  which  have  been  already  discussed. 

§  1431.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of 
Set-off,  as  an  original  source  of  equity  jurisdiction.^  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  this  jurisdieticm, 
since  it  has  been  materially  affected  in  its  practical  application  iu 
England,  by  the  statutes  of  2  Geo.  11.  ch.  22,  and  8  Geo.  11. 
ch.  24,  in  regard  to  set-off  at  law,  in  oases  of  mutual  unconnected 
debts ; '  and  by  the  more  enlarged  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
in  regard  to  set-off,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  in  cases  of  mutual 
debts  and  mutual  credits.' 

§  1432.  It  was  said,  by  a  late  learned  chancellor,  that  before  the 
statutes  of  set-off  at  law,  and  tJie  statutes  of  mutual  debts  and 
credits  in  bankruptcy,  "  tills  court  (that  is,  ttie  court  of  chancery 
as  a  court  of  equity}  was  in  possession  of  it  (i.  e.  the  doctrine  of 
setoff),  as  grounded  upon  principles  of  equity,  long  before  the 
law  interfered.  It  is  true,  where  the  court  does  not  find  a  natural 
equity,  going  beyond  the  statute  (of  set-off),  the  construction  is 
tlie  same  in  equity  as  at  law.  But  tliat  does  not  aSect  the  general 
doctrine  apon  natural  equity.  So,  as  to  mutual  debts  and  credits, 
courts  of  equity  must  make  the  same  construction  as  the  law. 
But,  both  ill  law  and  in  equity,  that  statute,  enabling  a  party  to 
prove  the  balance  of  the  account,  upon  mutual  credit,  has  gone 
much  farther  Uian  the  party  could  have  gone  before,  either  in  law 
or  in  equity,  as  to  set-off."  *  This  is  not  a  very  instructive  account 
of  the  doctrine ;  for  it  leaves  in  utter  obscurity  what  were  the 
particular  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  did  interpose  upon  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity." 

§  1433.  Lord  Mansfield  has  expressed  his  views  of  the  subject 
of  set-off  in  equity  in  the  following  language :  "  Natural  equity 
says,  that  crosa-demands  should  compensate  each  other,  by  deduct- 

'  Bet-off  was  ronnerly  called  Stoppage.  See  Downam  V.  Mattliem,  Free. 
Ch.  882 ;  JefU  v.  Wood.  2  P.  Will.  128,  129. 

*  See  Bac  Abr.  by  Guillim,  title  8tl-of,  A.  B.  C. 

■  See  atat.  4  ft  fi  Anne,  ch.  17 ;  OGeo.I.  ch.  11;  5  Geo.  n.  ch.  30;'46G«o. 
HL  ch.  135 1  6  Geo.  IV.  ch.  16 ;  Babbington  on  Set-off,  ch.  fi,  p.  116,  Ac. 

*  Lord  Eldon  in  £z  piirf«  Stephens,  11  Tea.  27;  Gra«n  v.  Barliag,  6  Maaon, 
S07,  208;  ExparU  BUgden,  19  Yea.  467. 

*  The  general  principles  of  tbe  Eogliab  law,  aa  to  aet-Kjff,  are  well  ininmed  up 
in  Mr.  Evana'a  edition  of  Potbier  on  Obligations,  7ol.  2,  p.  113,  No.  19. 
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ing  the  less  sam  from  the  greater ;  &nd  that  the  difference  is  the 
finly  Bum  which  can  be  justly  due.  But  positive  taw,  for  the  sake 
of  the  forms  of  proceeding  and  convenience  of  trial,  has  eiud,  that 
each  must  sue  and  recover  separately,  in  separate  actions.  It 
may  give  light  to  this  case,  and  the  authorities  cited,  if  I  trace  the 
law  relative  to  the  doing  complete  justice  in  the  same  suit,  or 
turning  the  defendant  round  to  another  suit,  which,  under  various 
circumBtances,  may  be  of  no  avail.  Where  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment, transaction,  or  dealings,  necessarily  constitutes  an  ac- 
count, consistiag  of  receipts  and  payments,  debts  and  credits,  it  is 
certain,  that  only  the  balance  can  be  the  debt ;  and,  by  the  proper 
forms  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  law  or  equity,  the  balance  only 
can  be  recovered.  After  a  judgment,  or  decree  "  to  account," 
botli  parties  are  equally  actors.  Where  there  were  mutual  debts 
unconnected,  the  law  said,  they  should  not  be  set  off;  but  each 
must  sue.  And  courts  of  equity  followed  the  same  rule,  because 
it  was  the  law ;  for,  had  they  done  otherwise,  they  would  have 
stopped  tbe  course  of  law  iu  all  cases  where  there  was  a  mutual 
demand.  The  natural  sense  of  mankind  was  first  shocked  at  this 
in  the  case  of  bankrupts ;  and  it  was  provided  for  by  4  Anne,  ch.  17, 
§  11,  and  5  Geo.  II.  ch.  SO,  §  28.  This  clause  must  have,  every- 
where, the  same  construction  and  efifect;  whether  the  question 
arises  upon  a  summary  petition,  or  a  formal  bill,  or  an  action  at 
law.  There  can  be  but  one  right  construction ;  and,  therefore, 
if  courts  differ,  one  must  be  wrong.  Where  there  was  no  bank- 
ruptcy, the  injustice  of  not  setting  off  (especially  after  the  death 
of  either  party)  was  so  glaring,  that  Parliament  interposed  by  2 
Geo.  n.  ch.  22,  and  8  Geo.  II.  ch.  24,  g  6.  But  the  provision  does 
not  go  to  goods,  or  other  specific  things  wrongfully  detained.  And, 
therefore,  neither  courts  of  law  nor  equity  can  make  the  plaintiff, 
vho  sues  for  such  goods,  pay  first  what  is  due  to  the  defendant ; 
except  so  far  as  the  goods  can  be  construed  a  pledge;  and  then 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  only  to  redeem."  ^ 

§  1434.  If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  then  it  would 
seem,  that  courts  of  equity  did  not,  antecedently  to  the  statutes  of 
set-off,  exercise  any  jurisdiction  as  to  set-off,  unless  some  peculiar 
equity  intervened,  independently  of  the  mere  foot  of  mutual,  uncon* 
nected  accounts.    As  to  connected  accounts  of  debt  and  credit,  it 

>  Green  v.  Fumer,  4  Burr.  2220,  2221, 
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is  certain,  that  both  at  law  and  in  equity^,  aod  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  statutes,  or  the  tribunal  in  which  the  cause  was 
depending,  the  same  general  principle  prevailed,  that  the  balance 
of  the  accounts  only  was  recoverable;  which  was,  therefore,  a 
virtual  adjustment  and  set-otT  between  the  parties.'  But  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt,  whether  Lord  Mansfield's  statement  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  equity  in  cases  of  set-off  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
general  latitude,  and  without  some  qualiScations.  It  is  true  that 
equity  generally  follows  the  law,  as  to  set-off;  but  it  is  with  lim* 
itations  and  restrictions.^  If  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
demands,  then  the  rule  is,  as  it  is  at  law.  But,  if  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  demands,  equity  acts  upon  it,  and  allows- a 
setoff  under  particular  circumstances." 

§  1435.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem,  tJtat,  independently  of 
the  statutes  of  set-off,  courts  of  equity,  in  virtue  of  their  general 
jurisdiction,  are  accustomed  to  grant  relief  in  all  ctuea,  where, 
although  there  are  mutual  and  independent  debts,  yet  there  is  a 
mutual  credit  between  the  parties,  founded,  at  the  time,  upon  the 
existence  of  some  debts  due  by  the  crediting  party  to  the  other. 
By  mutual  credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  here  used, 
we  are  to  understand,  a  knowledge  on  both  sides  of  au  eziatiug 
debt  due  to  one  party,  and  a  credit  by  the  other  party,  founded  on, 
and  trusting  to  each  debt,  as  a  means  of  discharging  it.*    Thus, 

'  Dale  c.  Sollet.  4  Burr.  2133. 

■  See  Donoan  v.  lijon,  8  Johni.  Ch.  368,  3S9;  D&le  e.  Cooke,  4  Jobm.  Ch. 
11 ;  Howe  v.  Sheppard,  2  Sumner,  109,  and  caaes  there  cited ;  Green  v.  Dariing, 
6  Maton,  207 ;  Petera  r.  Soame,  2  Veni.  428 ;  Gordon  tr.  Lewis,  2  Sumner,  688. 

*  Wbitaker  v.  Riuh,  Ambler,  407,  408,  and  Mr.  Blunt'B  note  (4)  ;  Hnribart 
V.  Pacific  Idbut.  Co.,  2  Sumner,  471 ;  Bawion  c.  Samuel,  1  Craig  &  Phillipa, 
161,  172,  173;  Clark  t>.  Coat,  1  Craig  &  Phillipi,  64. 

*  See£^;Nrrt<PreBcott.  lAtk.SSl.  In  Hankeye.  Smith  (S  T.R.  SOT, uot«), 
it  aeema  to  hare  been  thought  bj  the  court,  that  to  constitute  mutual  credit  whluD 
the  Bankrupt  Ada,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  parties  mean  particularlj  to  trust 
to  each  other  in  each  transaction.  Therefore,  where  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted 
l^  A.,  got  into  the  hands  of  B.,  and  B.  bougbt  sugars  of  A.,  intending  to  cover 
the  bill,  it  was  held  to  be  a  case  of  mutual  credit,  although  A.  did  not  know  &»t 
the  bill  was  in  B.'s  hands.  Lord  Eenyon^d,  the  mutual  credit  was  constitated 
hj  taking  the  bill  on  the  one  hand  and  selling  the  sugars  on  the  other  hand ;  to 
which  BuUer,  J.  assented.  The  distinction  between  a  mutual  debt  and  a  motoal 
credit  b,  in  this  yiew,  extremely  nice.  In  Trench  e.  Fenn  (Coke,  Bank.  Laws, 
fi69.  4th  edit.;  544,  fith  edit.;  s.  c.  3  Dong.  267),  Mr.  Justice  Boiler  said: 
Wherever  there  is  a  trust  between  two  men  on  each  side,  that  makea  a  mntual 
credit.    In  Olive  d.  Smitii  (6  Taunt.  60),  Ur.  Justice  Gibba  said,  that  Ixird 
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for  example,  if  A.  should  be  indebted  to  B.  in  the  Bum  of  £10,000 
oil  boud,  and  B.  ehoold  borrow  of  A.  £2,000  on  hie  own  bond,  the 
lionds  being  payable  at  different  times,  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion would  lead  to  the  presumption  that  there  was  a  mutual  credit 
between  the  parties,  as  to  the  £2,000,  as  an  lUtimate  set-off,  pro 
tojUo,  from  the  debt  of  £10,000.  But  if  the  bonds  were  both  pay- 
able  at  the  same  time,  the  presumption  of  such  a  mutual  credit 
would  be  converted  almost  into  an  absolute  certainty.  Now,  iu 
such  a  case,  a  court  of  law  could  not  set  off  these  independent 
debts  against  each  other ;  but  a  court  of  equity  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  so,  upon  the  gronnd  either  of  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties,  or  of  what  is  colled  a  natural  equity.'  If,  in  such  a  case, 
there  should  be  an  express  agreement  to  set  oflf  the  debts  against 
each  other,  pro  tanto,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  court  of 
equity  would  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  the  agreement,  al- 
though at  the  common  law,  the  party  might  be  remediless.* 

HuuGeld,  in  Tr«ich  t>.  Fenn,  idopted  it  u  a  principle.  Hut,  wberever  there  ia 
a  nratual  tnut,  thai  ia,  wfaerever  one  party,  being  indebted  to  another,  iDtrusts 
tiiat  other  with  goodi,  it  u  a  case  of  matual  credit.  See  also  Atkinson  r.  Elliot 
(7  T.  R.  ST6) ;  Olive  t).  Smith  (6  Tannt.  67,  68).  la  Key  e.  Flint  (6  Tannt. 
23),  Mr.  Justice  Dallas  aaid,  tbat  mntaal  credit  meant  something  different  team 
mutual  debts.  Mutual  credit  must  mean  mutual  truat.  In  Boae  v.  Hart  (8 
Taunt.  499,  506),  the  court  narrowed  the  extent  of  former  decisions,  and  held, 
that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  mutual  credit,  the  demands  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  must  t«rniinate  in  croas-debts.     See  Eaanm  a.  Cato,  S  B.  ft  Aid.  861. 

'  Lord  Laneaborongfa  tr.  Jonea,  1  P.  Will.  836;  Ex  parte  Hint,  1  Swanst.  88, 
EM ;  Downam  o.  Matthews,  Free.  Ch.  580,  S82.  See  also  a  decision  of  Lord 
Hale,  cited  in  Cbapman  c.  Derbj,  1  Yem.  117 ;  Jeffs  o.  Wood,  2  F.  WiU.  128, 
129 ;  Meliomcchi  e.  Royal  Exchange  Asa.  Co.,  1  Eq.  Abr.  S,  pi.  B ;  e.  C.  Ambler, 
408,  note  by  Mr.  Blunt;  Jamea  e.  Kynnier,  6  Vee.  110;  Hawkins  e.  Frveman,  2 
Eq.  Abr.  10,  pi.  10.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Lanesborough  v,  Jones  (1  F.  Will. 
326),  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  said :  ■■  That  it  was  natural  justice  and  equity, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  mutual  credit,  only  the  balance  should  be  pud."  In  that 
caae  there  was  a  mortgage  by  A.  to  B.  for  £1,500,  and  a  debt  due  by  B.  to  A. 
on  notes  for  £1,100.  upon  different  tranaactiona.  In  Jefi  e.  Wood  (2  P.  Will. 
129),  the  Master  ofthe  Rolls  said:  "Bntitroaybe  a  doubt,  whether  an  insolvent 
peraon  may,  in  eqaity,  recover  againat  hia  debtor,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
owea  a  greater  anm,  although  I  own  it  ia  againat  conadeuce,  that  A.  should  be 
demanding  a  debt  against  B.,  to  whom  he  ia  indebted  in  a  larger  aum,  and  would 
avoid  paying  it.  However,  it  leema  that  the  least  evidence  of  an  agreement  for 
a  stoppage  will  do.  And  in  these  cases  equity  will  take  hold  of  a  very  alight 
thing,  to  do  both  parties  right."  In  Green  p.  Darling,  S  Mason,  207  to  213, 
the  prindpal  cases  in  respect  to  set-off  in  equity  are  colleoted, 

'  Jeffs  t.  Wood,  2  F.  Will.  12S,  129 ;  Whitaker  v-.  Rush,  Ambler,  408 ;  Haw- 
kina  n.  Freeman,  2  Eq.  Abr.  10,  pi.  10. 
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g  1436.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  eqiiitable  debts,  or  a  legal  debt 
on  one  side,  and  aa  equitable  debt  on  the  other,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that,  whenever  there  is  a  mutual  credit  between 
the  parties,  touching  stioh  debts,  a  set-off  is,  upon  that  gronnd 
alone,  maintainable  in  equity ;  although  the  mere  existence  of 
mutual  debts,  without  sucb  a  mutual  credit,  might  not,  even  in  a 
case  of  insolvency,  sustain  it.^  But  the  mere  existence  of  cross- 
demands  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  setoff  in  equity.'    In- 

■  S«e  Lord  Luiegborongli  v.  Jonei,  1  P.  Will.  S26 ;  Carson  d.  AfHcaii  Com- 
pany. 1  Vem.  122,  Mr.  Railiby'B  not«;  Jeffi  e.  Wood,  2  P.  WiU.  128,  129; 
Ky»ll  V.  Rowlea,  1  Ves.  375,  376;  8.  c.  1  Atk.  185;  James  o.  Kj-nnier,  5  Ves. 
110 ;  Gale  v.  LuttreU,  1  T.  &  Jerv.  ISO ;  Cbeetham  v.  Crook,  1  McCleU.  &  T. 
807 ;  Rggott  V.  Williaais,  6  Mad.  96 ;  Taylor  v.  Okey,  13  Ves.  180.  In  Ex  parte 
Prescott  (1  Ark.  231),  Lord  HardwiL-ke  said,  that,  in  caiea  orbankraptey,  before 
the  making  of  the  Act  of  6  Geo.  II.  ch.  30,  if  a  penon  wai  a  creditor,  be  waa 
obliged  to  prove  his  debt  under  the  commisBion,  and  receive,  perhaps,  a  dividend 
only  of  3(.  6f2.  in  the  pound,  from  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  at  tbe  same  time  pay 
^e  whole  to  the  assignee  of  ifhat  he  owed  to  the  bankrupt.  So  that,  it  aeema, 
that  insolvency  atone  would  not  constitute  a  tnffident  equity.  See  Lord  Lanea- 
borongh  u.  Jones  (1  P.  Will.  326)  ;  Jamea  v.  Kynnier  (6  Vea.  110).  In  Simaon 
0.  Hart  (14  Johns.  63,  76),  it  seema  to  have  been  thought,  that  the  fact  of  inaol- 
vency  created  an  equity,  or  at  least  fortified  it.  See  also  Sewall  n.  Sparrow,  16 
•  Mass.  24;  Lyman  v.  Eates,  1  Greenl.  1B3;  Petera  v.  Soame,  2  Tern.  428.  In 
Green  v.  Darling  (6  Mason,  212),  the  court,  after  citii^  the  principal  decisiona, 
snmnied  np  the  result  in  the  following  language :  "  The  concluaion  which  aeems 
dedncible  from  die  general  current  of  the  English  decisions  (although  moat  of 
them  have  arisen  in  bankruptcy)  ia,  that  conrta  of  equity  will  set  off  distinct 
debts,  where  there  has  been  a  mutual  credit,  npon  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  to  avoid  circuity  of  auits,  following  the  doctrine  of  compensation  of  the 
civil  law  to  a  limited  extent.  That  law  went  further  than  ours,  deeming  eadi 
debt  «uo,^tre,  set  off  or  extinguished  pm  taxtoi  whereaa,  our  law  gives  the  party 
an  election  to  set  off  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  But  if  he  does  not,  the  debt  ia 
lefl  in  fiill  force,  to  be  recovered  in  an  adversary  suit.  Since  the  statutes  of  set- 
off of  mntual  debta  and  credita,  courts  of  equity  have  generally  followed  the  coarse 
adopted  in  the  couatruction  of  the  statutes  by  courts  of  law ;  and  have  applied 
the  doctrine  to  equitable  debts.  They  have  rarely,  if  ever,  broken  in  upon  the 
decisions  at  law,  unless  some  other  equity  intervened,  which  justified  them  in 
granting  relief  beyond  the  rules  of  law,  such  aa  haa  been  already  alluded  to. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  conrta  of  law  sometimes  set  off  equitable  againat  legal 
debts,  as  in  Bottomleyr.  Brooke  (cited  I  T.  R.  619).  The  American  conrta 
have  generally  adopted  the  same  principles,  as  far  aa  the  statutes  of  set-off  of  the 
respective  Stat«s  have  enabled  them  to  act.  The  cotirt  adhered  to  the  same  doc- 
trine in  Howe  v.  Sbeppard,  2  Sumner,  40&,  114,  416 ;  and  Gordon  r.  Lewis,  S 
Sumner,  628,  633,  634.     See  Hendriekson  r.  Hinckley,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  447. 

*  Ranson  e.  Samuel,  1  Craig  &  Phillips,  161,  176,  179;  Whyte  v.  O'Brien,  1 
Simona  ft  Stu.  651.    In  tbe  caae  of  Rawson  v.  Samnel,  Lord  Cottanfaam  aaid ; 
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deed,  &  Eet-off  is  ordinarily  allowed  in  equity  only  when  the  party, 
seeking  the  benefit  of  it  can  show  some  equitable  ground  fw  being 
protected  against  bis  adversary's  demand,  —  tbe  mere  existence  of 
oross^lemands  is  not  sufBcient.  A  fortiori  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  interfere,  on  the  ground  of  an  eqnitable  setoff,  to  prevent  the 
party  from  recovering  a  sum  awarded  to  him  for  damages  for  a 

■*  We  speak  IkniiliBrly  of  equit&ble  set-off,  as  dietinenished  from  Ova  set-off  at 
Uw ;  bot  it  will  be  foand,  tbst  tbia  equitable  set-off  exists  in  cases  where  the 
part;  seeking  the  benefit  of  it  can  show  some  eqnitabte  groand  for  being  protected 
against  his  adTersary's  demand.  The  mere  existenoe  of  eross-demaods  is  not 
•ufficient;  Wh^  v.  O'Brien  (1  S.  &  S.  5fil)  ;  altfaongh  it  is  difficult  to  find  an; 
Other  gronnd  for  the  order,  in  Williams  v.  Danes  (S  Sim.  461),  as  reported.  In 
die  present  case,  there  are  not  even  cross-demands,  as  it  cannot  be  uaamed  that 
tbe  balance  of  the  account  will  be  fonnd  to  be  in  favor  of  the  defendants  at  law. 
la  there,  then,  anj  eqnitj'  in  preventing  a  party  who  baa  recovered  damages  at 
law  from  receiving  them,  because  he  may  be  fbtind  to  be  indebted,  npon  the  bal* 
anoe  of  an  unsettled  account,  to  the  party  against  whom  the  damages  have  been 
recovered  P  Snpposs  the  balance  should  be  found  to  be  dne  to  the  plaintiff  at 
Uw,  what  compensation  can  be  made  to  himfor  theinjnrjhemost  have  sustained 
by  the  delay  ?  The  jury  assess  the  damages  as  the  compensation  due  at  the  time  of 
tlieir  verdict.  Their  verdict  may  be  no  compensation  for  the  additional  injury 
iriiich  the  delay  in  payment  may  occasion.  What  equity  have  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
■nit  for  an  account  to  be  protected  against  the  damages  awarded  against  them  P 
If  they  have  no  such  equity,  then  there  can  be  no  good  ground  for  the  injunction. 
Several  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  the  injunction ;  but  in  every  one  of  them, 
except  Williams  s.  Daviei,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  equi^of  the  bill  impeached 
tiw  title  to  the  legal  demand.  In  Beasley  e.  Arcy  (2  Sch.  A  Lefr.  403,  n.),  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to  redeem  his  lease  npon  payment  of  the  rent  due ;  and  in 
aacertaining  the  amount  of  mich  rent,  a  sum  was  deducted  which  wat  due  to  the 
tenant  from  the  landlord  for  damage  done  in  cutting  timber.  Both  were  aacer- 
tained  sums,  and  the  equity  against  the  landlord  was,  that  he  ought  not  to  recover 
possession  of  the  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent  whilit  he  owed  the  tenant  a  sum 
for  damage  to  that  aame  fann.  In  O'Connor  n.  Spraight  (1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  80C), 
Ae  T«nt  paid  formed  part  of  a  complicated  account ;  and  it  was  impossible,  in&- 
<mt  taking  die  account,  to  ascertain  what  sum  the  tenant  was  to  pay  to  redeeut 
Ua  lease.  In  Ex  parte  Stephens  (II  Ves.  34),  the  term  "  equitable  set-off"  is 
used ;  but  the  note  having  been  given  under  a  misrepresentation,  and  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  partv  to  whom  it  was  given  was  at  the  time  largely  in- 
debted to  the  party  who  gave  it,  tbe  note  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  as  paid. 
In  Piggott  V.  Williams  (6  Uad.  96),  the  complaint  against  tbe  soliritor,  for  neg' 
ligence,  went  directly  to  impeacfa  the  demand  he  Was  attempting  to  enforce. 
In  Iiord  Cawdor  e.  Lewis  (I  Y.  &  Coll.  427),  the  proposition  is  too  largely 
(tated  in  the  marginal  note ;  for,  in  the  case,  tbe  action  for  mesne  profits  was 
brought  sgaimrt  the  plaintiff,  who  was  held,  as  agiunst  the  defendant,  to  be,  in 
equity!  entitled  to  the  land.  None  of  these  cases  famish  any  grounds  for  the 
injunction  in  the  case  before  me." 
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breach  of  contract,  merely  becauae  there  ie  an  onsettled  account 
betveea  him  and  the  other  party,  in  respect  to  dealings  arising  out 
of  the  same  contract.' 

§  1436  a.  Ho\rever,  vhere  there  are  cross-demands  betveen  the 
parties,  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  both  were  recoverable  at  lav  they 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  set-off;  then,  and  in  such  a  case,  if 
either  of  the  demands  be  a  matter  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  the 
set-off  will  be  enforced  in  equity.'  As,  for  example,  if  a  legal 
debt  is  due  to  the  defendant  by  the  plaintiff,  and  Uie  plaiutiff  ia 
the  assignee  of  a  legal  debt  due  to  a  tliird  person  from  the  plain- 
tiff, which  has  been  duly  assigned  to  himself  a  court  of  equity 
will  set  off  the  one  against  the  other,  if  both  debts  could  properly 
be  the  subject  of  a  setroff  at  law.' 

§  1437.  In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity,  following  the  law, 
will  not  allow  a  setroff  of  a  joint  debt  against  a  separate  debt,  or 
conversely,  of  a  separate  debt  against  a  joint  debt ;  or,  to  state  the 
proposition  more  generally,  they  will  not  allow  a  aet-off  of  debts 
accruing  in  different  rights.  But  special  circumstances  may  oc- 
cur, creating  an  equity,  which  will  justify  even  such  an  interposi- 
tion.*   Thus,  for  example,  if  a  joint  creditor  fraudulently  conducts 

>  Rawton  V.  Samuel,  1  Crug  &  Pfail.  172,  177  to  180.    AnU,  p.  696,  d.  3. 

*  Clarke  c.  Cost,  I  Crvg  &  Fhillipa,  154,  160. 
■  Ibid. ;  WQIianu  v.  Daviea,  2  Simons,  4S1. 

*  En  parU  Twogood,  11  Ves.  617 ;  Addis  o.  Knight,  2  Meriv.  121 ;  Duncan 
V.  Lyoa.  3  Johns.  Cb.  9A1,  862;  Dale  t>.  Cooke,  4  John*.  Oh.  13  to  16;  Himj 
p.  Wood,  6  Mad.  460 ;  Tucker  e.  Oxlej,  6  Cranch,  85 ;  Vnlliamy  o.  Nobk,  3 
MeriT.  617",  Whitaker  c.  Rush,  Ambler,  407;  BUhop  e.  Church,  3  Atk.  691; 
Jackaon  d.  Robmi4n.  8  Maaon,  IH,  146 ;  l^nrraj'  d.  Tolaud,  3  Johns.  Ch.  673 ; 
Hedlioot  v.  Bowes,  1  Ves.  308;  Leeds  v.  The  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  6  Wheat.  666. 
671 ;  Freeman  v.  Lomai,  6  Eog.  Law  &  Eq.  120 ;  Cbeny  v.  Boultbee,  4  M.  A  C. 
442.  In  Tacker  v.  Oxlej,  S  Cranch,  84,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ae  United  Ststei 
held,  that  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  the  United  States,  where  a  suit  was  brou^t 
bj  the  assignee  of  one  partner  (who  had  become  a  bankrupt)  for  a  separate  debt 
due  to  him  bj  the  defendant,  who  was  a  creditor  of  the  purtnerahip,  the  joint  debt 
due  by  the  partners  might  be  set  off  bj  the  creditor  against  the  separate  debt  due 
by  him  to  the  partner  who  had  become  bankrupt.  There  were,  however,  special 
circumstances  in  the  case.  The  partnership  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  separate 
debt  was  contracted  afWwards  with  the  bankrupt  partner  who  had  agreed  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  to  pay  the  joint  debts,  and  who  testified  that  be  in- 
tended that  the  aeparate  debt  should,  when  contracted,  be  a  credit  for  the  joint 
debt.  This  nught  weU  constitute  a  case  of  mutual  credit.  Bat  the  oourt  relied 
(m  the  provisiona  of  die  bankrupt  laws ;  which,  in  &et,  on  this  point,  did  not  diP' 
fer  from  those  of  the  English  bankrupt  laws.  . 
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himself  in  relaUoD  to  the  separate  property  of  one  of  the  debtors, 
and  misapplies  it,  so  that  tJie  latter  is  drawn  in  to  act  differently 
from  what  he  would  if  he  knew  the  facta,  that  will  coustitute,  in  a 
case  of  bankruptcy,  a  sufficieut  equity  for  a  set-off  of  the  separate 
debt,  created  by  such  misapplication  against  the  joint  debt.'  So, 
if  one  of  the  joint  debtors  is  only  a  surety  for  the  other,  he  may, 
in  equity,  set  off  the  separate  debt  due  to  bis  principal  from  the 
creditor;  for  in  such  a  case,  the  joint  debt  is  nothing  more  than  a 
security  for  the  separate  debt  of  the  principal ;  and,  upon  equita- 
ble considerationB,  a  creditor  who  has  a  joint  security  for  a  sep- 
arate debt,  cannot  resort  to  that  security  without  allowing  what  he 
has  received  on  the  separate  account  for  which  the  other  was  a 
aeourity.*  Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  stated,  that  a  joint  debt 
may,  in  equity,  be  set  off  against  a  separate  debt,  where  there  is  a 
clear  series  of  transactions,  establishing  that  there  was  a  joint 
credit  given  on  account  of  the  separate  debt.' 

[*  §  1437  a.  The  authorities  upon  this  questioD  are  considerably 
examined,  and  the  following  results  arrived  at,  in  a  late  case.* 
The  general  rule  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law  is,  that  joint  and 
separate  debts  cannot  be  set  off  against  each  other.  But  while  at 
law  the  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions,  and  the  parties  to  the  record 
only  will  be  regarded,  a  court  of  equi^  will,  in  a  case  of  insol- 
vency, regard  the  real  parties  —  those  ultimately  to  be  affected  by 
the  decree  —  and  allow  a  setoff  of  demands  in  reality  mutufd, 
altliough  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  others  nominally  interested. 
Courts  of  equity  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  set- 
off previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  upon  the  subject ; 
and  their  jurisdiction  does  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  these 
statutes.] 

§  1437  b.  It  has  been  already  suggested,  that  courts  of  equity 
will  extend  the  doctriue  of  set-off,  and  claims  in  the  nature  of  set- 
off, beyond  the  law  in  all  cases,  where  peculiar  equities  intervene 

■  En  parit  Stephens,  11  Yes.  24;  Ex  parit  Blagdeu,  19  Tea.  466,  467;  Ex 
parte  HoiuoD,  12  Vm.  348 ;  Vulliam;  s.  Noble,  3  MeiiT.  621. 

*  Ex  parte  Hanson,  12  Yes.  346 ;  s.  c.  16  Yea.  S6S ;  Dale  e.  Cooke,  4  Jobni. 
Cli.  16;  Cheethsm  v.  Crook,  1  McQell.  &  Y.  S07. 

*  Yutliam;  t>.  Noble,  3  Meriv.  521,  £93,  617,  618;  Tncker  o.  Oxlef,  5 
Crinch.  34. 

'  [*  Blake  c.  lAngdon,  19  Yt.  4Sfi.  Set-ofT  not  enforced  in  equitf  onlew  it 
appear  the  plaintiff  haa  a  valid  claim  againat  the  defendant  which  he  conld  not 
bftve  set  off  in  the  aiut  at  law.    Wotcott  e.  Jones,  4  Allen,  367.] 
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between  the  parties.  Tfaese  are  so  Tery  various  as  to  admit  of  no 
comprebeusive  enumeration.  Some  cases,  boweTer,  illnstratire  of 
the  doctrine,  may  readil;  be  put.  Thus,  if  an  agent,  having  a 
title  to  an  estate,  should  allow  his  principal  to  expend  money 
upon  the .  estate  without  any  notice  of  that  title,  be  will  not  be 
permitted,  after  a  recovery  at  law  in  ejectment,  to  maintain  an 
action  at  law  against  the  principal  for  mesne  profits ;  but  courta  of 
equity  will  require,  that,  to  the  extent  of  ^e  improvements,  there 
shall  be  a  set-off  or  compensation  allowed  to  the  principal  agiunat 
the  mesne  profits.^  So,  if  an  agent  in  bis  own  name  should  pro- 
cure a  policy  of  insurance  to  be  underwritten  for  his  principal,  he 
will  be  personally  liable  for  the  premium  of  insurance  to  the  un- 
derwriters ;  and  if  be  has  also  in  his  own  name  procured  another 
policy  to  be  underwritten  for  the  same  principal,  and  a  loss  occurs 
under  the  latter  policy,  on  which  he  sues  the  underwriters,  they 
may,  in  equity,  if  not  at  law,  set  off  the  premiumfi  due  on  the  first 
policy  E^^nst  such  loss.' 

§  1438.  We  may  conclude  this  very  brief  review  of  the  doctrine 
of  set-off,  as  realized  in  courts  of  equi^,  a  doctrine  which  is 
practically  of  rare  occurrence  in  cases  not  within  the  statutes  of 
set-off,  either  at  law  generally,  or  in  bankruptcy,  by  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  same  subject,  as  it  is  found  recognieed  in  the  civil  law. 
In  the  latter,  the  doctrine  was  well  known  under  the  titie  of  com- 
pensation, which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  reciprocal  acquittal  of 
debts  between  two  persons,  who  are  indebted,  the  one  to  the 
other ;'  or,  as  it  is  perhaps  better  stated  by  Fothier,  oompenaation 
la  the  extinction  of  debts,  of  which  two  persons  are  reciprocally 
debtors  to  one  another,  by  the  credits  of  which  they  are  recipro- 
cally creditors  to  one  another.*  The  civil  law  itself  expressed  it 
in  a  still  more  concise  form.  '^  Oompensatio  est  debiti  et  crediti 
inter  se  contributio."  ' 

§  1489.  The  civil  law  treated  compensation  as  founded  upon  a 

'  Lord  Ctwdor  e.  Lewis.  1  Tonnge  ft  GoU.  427,  4S3.  See  Monejpeany  e. 
Briitowe,  S  Rqm  &  Mylne,  117. 

*  Leedi  e.  The  Marine  Innmmce  CoiDpaii}r,  6  Wheat.  £66. 
»  1  Domat,  CiTil  law,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  1,  art.  1. 

*  Polbier  on  Oblig.  b^EvanB,  n.  fi87  [n.  622  oTFrench  editiow].  Fothier  ha« 
examined  the  whole  subject  irith  gi'«al  abllitf,  and  given  a  fall  ezpontion  of  the 
doctrines  or  the  cItiI  law,  in  bi«  Treatiee  on  Obligataons,  Ft.  3,  di.  4,  n.  587  to 
606  [n.  622  to  640  of  French  editions] . 

*  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  3. 1. 1 ;  Fothier,  Pand.  Ub.  16,  tit.  2,  note  1. 
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natural  equity,  and  upon  the  mutual  interest  of  each  party  to 
hare  the  benefit  of  the  set-off,  rather  than  to  pay  what  he  owed, 
and  then  to  have  an  action  for  what  was  due  to  himself.  "  Ideo, 
eompensatio  neoessaria  est,  quia  interest  nostra  potius  non  solvere) 
quamaolutum  repetere."  '  Baldus  adds  another  and  very  just  rea- 
son, that  it  avoids  circuity  of  action.  "  Quod  potest  brevius  per 
unum  actum,  expediri  compensando,  iuoassum  protraheretur  per 
plnres  solutiones  et  repetitioues."  ^ 

§  1440.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  English  doctrine  of  set- 
off has  been  borrowed  from  the  Soman  jurisprudence.  But  there 
are  several  important  differences  between  compensation  in  the 
civil  law,  and  setoff  in  our  law.'  In  the  first  place,  in  oar  law, 
if  the  party  has  a  right  of  setroff  he  is  not  bound  to  exercise  it: 
and  if  he  does  not  exercise  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  commence  an  ac- 
tion afterwards  for  his  own  debt.*  But  in  the  civil  law  it  was 
otherwise ;  Cor  the  crosa-debt  to  the  same  amount  was  by  mere 
operation  of  law,  and  independent  of  the  acts  of  the  parties,  ex- 
tinguished.' In  support  of  this  doctrine  there  are  many  tests  of 
the  civil  law.  "  Poateaquam  placuit  inter  omues,  id  quod  iuvicem 
debetur,  ipso  jdoe  compensari."  Unuaquisque  creditorem  suum, 
eundemque  debitorem,  peteutem  summoret,  si  paratus  est  compen- 
sare.'    Si  totam  petas,  plus  petendo  causa  cadis.^    Si  quia  igitur 

'  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1.  3.    S«e  kUo  Inst.  lib.  4,  tit.  S,  §  30. 

*  Oit«d  bj  Pothiur  on  Oblig.  n.  G87  [n.  623  ofFrendi  edition*]  ■ 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Duncan  tr.  Lyon  (8  Johns.  Ch.  359),  nsed  the  Mr 
lowing  laognige :  "  The  doctrine  of  aet-off  wu  borrowed  from  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  in  the  civil  law.  Sir  Thoroaa  Cluke  ghowB  the  analogj  in  many 
Teepects,  on  thia  point,  betveen  the  two  Byatema ;  and  the  general  rules  in  the 
allowance  of  compeosation  or  let-off  hy  the  dTil  law,  u  well  as  by  the  law  of 
thoM  conntriei  in  which  that  system  a  followed,  are  the  same  as  the  English 
law.  To  authorize  a  set-off,  the  debts  moat  be  between  the  parties,  in  their 
own  right,  and  must  be  of  the  same  kind  or  quality,  and  be  dearly  ascertained 
or  liqaidaled.  They  must  be  certain  and  determinate  debts.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  S, 
de  Compensationibus,  Code,  Lib.  4,  tit.  31,  1.  14,  and  Code,  Lib.  5,  tit.  21,  1.  1 ; 
Ersk.  Inst.  Vol.  2,  d25,  &27 ;  Fothier,  Trait  des  Oblig.  No.  587  to  605 ;  Fei^ 
ri^  sur  Inst.  tom.  6,  110,  113.)"  See  also  Whitaker  v.  Bush,  Ambler,  407 
and  408. 

*  Fothier,  by  Evans,  App.  112,  No.  13 ;  BaskerviUe  v.  Brown,  2  Burr.  1829. 
'  Fothier  on  Oblig.  n.  599  [635]  ;  1  Domat,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  g  6,  art.  4. 

■  Dig.  Lib.  16,  til.  2,  1.  21 ;  Fothier,  Pond.  Lib.  16,  lit.  2,  n.  3. 
I  Dig.  Lib.  16,  lit.  2,  1.  2;  Fothier.  Pand  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  1, 

*  Fothier,  Pand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  3. 
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compensare  potens,  aolverit,  condicore  potent,  quasi  indebito  so- 
luto."  1 

§  1441.  In  the  next  place,  in  our  law,  the  right  of  compensation 
or  aet-off  is  confined  to  debts,  properiy  so  called,  or  to  claims 
Btriotly  terminating  in  such  debts.  In  the  civil  law,  the  right  was 
more  extensive  ;  for  not  only  m^ht  debts  of  a  pecuniar;  nature 
be  set  off  gainst  each  other,  but  debts  or  claims  for  specific  arti- 
cles of  the  same  nature  (as  for  com,  wine,  or  cotton)  might  also 
be  set  off  against  each  other.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the 
debt  or  claim  to  be  compensated,  should  be  certun  and  determi- 
nate, and  actually  due,  and  in  the  same  right,  and  of  tbe  same  kind, 
as  that  on  the  other  side.'  The  general  rule  was :  "  Aliud  pro  alio, 
invito  creditori,  solvi  non  potest."  Bjus,  quod  non  ei  debetur,  qui 
convenitur,  sed  alii,  compensatio  fieri  non  potest.*  Quod  in  diem 
debetur,  non  compen&abitur,  antequam  dies  venit,  quanqtiom  dan 
oporteat.^  Oompeusatio  debiti'  ex  pari  specie,  et  oauail  dispari, 
admittitur ;  velut,  si  pecuniam  tibi  debeam,  et  tu  mihi  pecauiam 
debeas,  aut  f^umentum,  aut  cstera,  hujusmodi,  licet  ex  diyerso 
contractu,  compeusaro  yeldeducere  debes." '  The  only  exception  to 
the  rule  was,  in  cases  of  deposits ;  for  it  was  said :  "  In  causft 
depoeiti  compensationi  locus  non  est ;  sed  res  ipsa  reddenda  eat."  ^ 

§  1442.  In  another  provision  of  the  civil  law,  we  ma;  distinctly 
trace  an  acknowledged  principle  of  equity  Jurisprudence  upou  the 
same  subject.^  The  rule  that  compeusation  should  be  allowed  of 
such  debts  only  as  were  due  to  the  party  himself,  and  in  the  same 
r^ht,  had  an  exception  in  the  case  of  sureties.  A  person  who  was 
surety  for  a  debt,  might  not  only  oppose,  as  a  compensation,  what  was 
due  from  the  creditor  to  himself,  but  also  what  was  due  to  the 
principal  debtor.    "  Si  quid  a  fidejussore  petatur,  eqnissimum  est 

■  Ibid.  n.  S;  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1.  10,  g  1. 

■  1  Donuit,  Civil  Law,  B.  4,  tit.  2,-§  2,  ut.  1  W  9;  Fbthier  <ki  Oblig.  n.  588, 
690  [n.  623,  H36,  of  tbe  French  editioaa]  ;  Potfaier,  Pand.  Ub.  16,  tit.  2,  o.  11 
to  34;  Cod.  Lib.  4,  tit.  31, 1.  141. 

'  Potbier  on  Oblig.  n.  £88  [n.  623,  of  tlie  French  editiona]  ;  Dig.  lib.  12,  tit. 
1, 1.  2,  §  1. 

'  Cod.  Lib.  4,  tit.  31, 1.  9 ;  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  16. 
>  tMg.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  t.  7 ;  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  13. 

*  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  d.  2^. 

*  Potbier,  Pand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  □.  8 ;  Cod.  Lib.  4,  tit.  81,  1.  II ;  1  Domat, 
Civ.  I^ir,  B.  4,  tit.  2,  §  2,  art.  6. 

»  AjiU,  g  1347. 
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dligere  fidejussorem,  quod  ipsi,  aa  quod  reo  debetur,  compeusare 
malit;  sed  etsi,  utrumque  velit  corapeusare,  audiendua  est."  ^ 

§  1443.  There  was  another  exception  in  the  ciril  law,  which 
has  not  received  the  same  favor  in  outs.  It  was  generally  tme, 
that  a  debt,  due  from  the  creditor  to  a  third  person,  could  not  be 
insisted  on  by  the  debtor,  as  a  compeusation,  even  with  the  assent 
of  such  third  person ;  "  Creditor  compeusare  non  cogitur  quod  alii, 
quam  debitori  sao,  debet ;  quamvis  creditor  ejus  pro  eo,  qui  coa 
venitur  ob  debitum  proprium  velit  compeusare."  '  Yot,  where  the 
debtor  had  procured  a  cession  or  assignment  of  the  debt  of  such 
third  person,  he  might,  after  notice  to  the  creditor,  insist  upon  it 
b;  way  of  compensation.  "  In  rem  suom  procurator  datus,  post 
litis  conteatationem,  si  vice  mutua  conveniatur,  tequitate  compensa- 
tionis  utetur."  ^ 

§  1444.  These  may  suffice,  as  illustrations  of  the  civil  law  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  or  set-off.  The  general  equity  and 
reasonableness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Boman  super- 
structure is  founded,  make  it  a  matter  of  regret,  that  they  have 
not  been  transferred  to  their  full  extent  into  our  system  of  equity 
jurisprudence.  Why,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  mutual  debts,  in- 
dependently of  any  notion  of  mutual  credit,  courts  of  equity  should 
not  have  at  once  supported  and  enforced  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versalright  of  setoff,  as  a  matter  of  coascience  and  natural  equity, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Haviug  affirmed  the  natural  equity,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  ground  upon  which  they  have  refused 
the  proper  relief  founded  upou  it.  The  very  defect  of  the  remedy 
at  law  furnishes  an  almost  irresistible  reason  for  such  equitable  re- 
lief. The  doctrine  of  compensation  has,  indeed,  been  felicitously 
said  to  be  among  those  tilings  qwB  jure  aperto  niimUur.*  The 
universality  of  its  adoption  in  all  the  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
which  have  derived  their  ort^n  from  Boman  fountains,  demon- 
strates its  persuosive  justice  and  sound  policy.^     The  common 

■  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1.  fi ;  Pothier,  Fand.  IJb.  16,  tit.  2.  n.  16 ;  Pothier  on 
Oblig.D.  596  [681]. 

■  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1. 18;  Pothier,  Fuid.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  16;  Pothier  on 
Oblig.  0.594  [639]. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2, 1.  18 ;  Pothier,  Fand.  Lib.  16,  tit.  2,  n.  16 ;  Fotiiier  oo 
Oblig.  a.  694  [n.  629  of  tbe  French  editioiu]. 

'  See  Mr.  BlnDt'B  note  to  WhiCaker  t>.  Rush,  Ambler,  408 ;  note  (6). 

•  SeePotbierooOblig.R.  8,  cb.4,n.  6S7toe(l6  [n.  622  to  640of  the  French 
•ditioni]  ;  1  Stair'*  Inst.  D.  1,  th.  18,  g  6;  Enk.  loit.  B.  3,  tit.  4,  g  11  to  20; 
Heineec.  £lem.  Jnris.  Germ.  Uh.  2,  tit.  17,  §  476. 
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law,  ID  nyecting  it  from  its  boaom,  seema  to  have  reposed  upon  its 
own  sturdy  iudependence,  or  its  own  atom,  indifference.  Bat  the 
marvel  is,  that  courts  of  equity  should  hare  hesitated  to  foster  it, 
when  their  own  principles  of  decision  seem  to  demand  the  moat 
comprehensive  and  liberal  action  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIX. 

ESTABLISHlNa  WILLS. 

r*  §  1446.  Conrts  of  equity  bsve  onl;  an  incldentel  jurisdictioii  of  will*. 

§  1446, 1447.   Mode  of  proceeding  in  such  oues. 

S  1448.   Proving  a  will  In  chaucerj. 

§  144B.   Original  will  ma;'  be  removed  into  chancery. 

g  1449  a,  1449  b,  1449  c.   The  preunt  itUe  of  the  law  disouned. 

§  1449(f.  A  wiU  executed  upon  considention  declared  irreTocaUe  in  equity.) 

§  1445.  It  has  been  already  stated,  in  another  part  of  these  com- 
mentaries, that  the  proper  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  vahdity  of  last  wills 
and  testaments,  belongs  to  other  tribunals.  Where  a  will  respects 
personal  estate,  it  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  where  it 
respects  real  estate,  it  belongs  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  But, 
although  this  is  regularly  true,  and  courts  of  equity  will  not  in  an 
adversary  suit,  entertain  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of 
a  will ;  ^  yet,  whenever  a  will  comes  before  them,  as  an  incident  in 
a  cause,  they  necessarily  entertain  jurisdiction  to  some  extent  over 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  validity  of  the  will  is  admitted  by  the  par^ 
ties  or  if  it  is  otherwise  established  by  the  proper  modes  of  proof, 
they  act  upon  it  to  the  fullest  extent.^  If  either  of  tlie  parties 
should  afterwards  bring  a  new  suit,  to  contest  the  determination 
of  the  validity  of  the  will  so  proved,  the  Court  of  Equity,  which 
has  so  determined  it,  would  certainly  grant  a  perpetual  injunction.* 

§  1446.  The  usual  manner  in  which  courts  of  equity  proceed  in 

'  AtUe,i  18i.23S-,  Sheffieldr.  Ducheaa  of  Buckingbanutiire,  1  Atk.  629,630; 
Pemberton  v.  PemberCon,  13  Vea.  297 ;  Jonea  e.  Jones,  3  Meriv.  161,  170.  See 
Barker  e.  Ray,  2  Ru».  63. 

'  See  Morrison  p.  Arnold,  19  Vea.  670,  671. 

*  Sheffield  c  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire,  1  Atk.  680 ;  S  Wooddea.  Leet.  69, 
p.  477. 
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Bach  cases  is  this.  If  the  parties  admit  the  due  executioQ  and 
validit/  of  the  will,  it  is  deemed  %p»o  facto,  sufficiwitl;  proved.  If 
the  will  is  of  a  personal  estate,  and  a  probate  thereof  is  produced 
from  the  proper  ecclesiastical  court,  that  is  ordinarily  deemed  suffi- 
cient. But  if  the  parties  are  dissatisfied  with  the  probate,  and 
contest  the  validity  of  the  will,  the  court  of  equity,  in  which  the 
coutroversy  is  depending,  will  suspend  the  determination  of  the 
cause,  in  order  to  enable  the  parties  to  try  its  validity  before 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunal,'  and  will  then  govern  itself  by 
the  result.'  If  the  will  is  of  real  estate,  and  its  validity  is  con- 
tested in  the  cause,  the  court  will,  in  like  manner,  direct  its  validity 
to  be  ascertfuned,  either  by  directing  an  issue  to  be  tried,  or  an 
action  of  ejectment  to  be  brought  at  law ;  and  will  govern  its  own 
judgment  by  the  final  result.^  If  the  will  is  established  in  eitlier 
case,  a  perpetual  injunction  may  be  decreed.* 

§  1447.  But  it  ia  often  the  primary,  although  not  the  sole,  object 
of  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  devisees'  and  others  in  the  interest, 
to  establish  the  validity  of  a  will  of  real  estate ;  and  thereupon  to 
obtfun  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the  heii^at-law,  and  others,  to 
restraiu  them  from  contesting  its  validity  in  future.^  In  such  cases 
the  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  courts  of  equity,  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  exercised  in  cases  of  bills  of  peace ;  and  it  is  founded 
upon  the  like  considerations  in  order  to  suppress  interminable  liti- 
gation, and  to  give  security  and  repose  to  tities."    In  every  case  of 

'  [As  to  the  jnriidictJoiiof  a  court  of  clkuicer7,  in  determituug  upon  thevalld- 
Itj  of  a  will,  which  had  been  regularly  admitted  to  probate  in  tbe  Ecclesiaotical 
Court,  and  from  wbiuh  do  appeal  had  been  taken,  see  the  late  important  caee  of 
Allen  V.  McPherson,  1  House  ofLords'  CaaeB,  191.] 

*  Sheffield  0.  Ducheu  of  Buckingfaamibire,  1  Atk.  630 ;  8  Wooddes.  Lett  69, 
p.  477. 

'  Ibid. ;  Attorney  General  t.  Tuner,  Ambler,  687. 

*  LeightoD  f>.  Leigbton,  1  P.  Will.  671. 

■  BooUe  V.  Blundell,  19  Vob.  494,  509;  Jeremy  on  £q.  Juriad.  B.  S,  ch.  1, 
§  g,  p.  297,  298 ;  id.  cL  4,  §  6,  p.  489 ;  Leigbton  v.  Leigbton,  1  P.  Will.  671 ; 
Colton  o.  WilBon,  3  P.  WiU.  192 ;  Devonshire  c.  Newenham,  2  Sch.  &  Le&. 
199 ;  Harris  v.  CotteraU,  3  Meriv.  678,  679 ;  Morrison  s.  Arnold,  19  Vea.  670, 
671. 

'  Aittt,  3  863,  869.  The  heii^at-law  cannot  come  into  equity,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  having  an  iasne  to  try  the  validity  of  the  will  at  law,  unless  it  is  by  consent; 
for  he  may  bring  an  ejectment.  But  if  there  are  sny  impedimenta  to  tbe  proper 
trial  of  tbe  meiita  on  such  an  ejectment,  he  may  come  into  equity  to  have  them 
removed.  Jones  o.  Jonea,  3  Meriv.  161,  170 1  Bates  o.  Graves,  2  Vea.  Jr.  288 ; 
xq.  Jim. — VOL,  u.  45 
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tbis  sort,  courts  of  equity  will,  unless  the  heir  waives  it,  direct  an 
issue  of  devisavit  vel  non  (as  it  is  technically,  although,  according 
to  Mr.  Wooddeson,  barbarously  expressed  ^) ,  to  ascertain  the  validity 
of  tlie  will.^    [According  to  the  course  of  modern  decisiooa,  the 

1  Powell  on  Deriaes,  bj  Janmn,  cb.  16,  p.  62S,  note  (1).  Conrti  cf  equity  do 
not  seem  to  have  ui}'  direct  or  original  autborilj  to  OElabiiBh  tbe  Taliditj  ofa 
mil  of  real  eatatei  per  le,  but  only  as  incidental  to  some  other  object,  aa  carrj- 
ing  into  eSect  truBt«,  marshalliDg  asBeta,  Ac.  For,  if  no  obatacle*  iuterreDC,  llie 
deviiee,  if  be  bu  a  legal  estate,  may  sue  at  law.  If,  after  repeated  b'iaU  at  law, 
in  such  a  case,  tbe  will  ii  establiabed  by  a  aatiafactory  Terdict  and  jadgmeot, 
courts  of  equity  will  then  interfere,  and  grant  a  perpetual  injunction  againrt  tbc 
heir  to  prevent  endless  litigation,  as  it  does  in  otber  cases,  Bootle  c.  Blunddl, 
19  Vbb.  d02. 

'  2  Wooddes.  Lect.  59,  p.  478 ;  Bates  v.  Graves,  2  Vea.  Jr.  287. 

*  Pemberton  v.  Pemberton,  11  Tea.  aS ;  S.  C.  13  Vea.  290 ;  Dawson  s.  Cbtter, 
9  Mod.  90 ;  Levy  t>.  Levy,  8  Mad.  245 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  6,  cb,  8,  §  7,  note  (Q ; 
Cooke  v.  Cbolmondeley.  2  Uac.  &  Gord.  18;  Cooke  v.  Turner,  15  Sim.  611; 
Bootle  K.  Blundell,  19  Vea.  601,  SD2.  The  following  extract  from  tbe  report  of 
the  chancery  com misai oners  to  Parliament,  in  March,  1826,  and  the  ezplanatoiy 
paper  of  Mr.  Beames  (p.  M),  shows  very  distinctly  tbe  practice  of  the  courtaof 
equity  in  eitabliabing  wiHs.  "  In  a  suit  for  establiabing  a  will,  the  heir-at-law  ii, 
by  tbe  loDg-establiabed  practice  of  the  court,  entitled  to  an  iasne,  dteitmil  sel 
non.  But  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  decide  whnther  be  will  or  not  reqoire  audi 
isaue,  until  tbe  bearing  of  the  cauae,  when  be  will  have  had  an  opportuni^  of 
conaidering  tbe  evidence  taken  in  tbe  cauae,  and  of  satisfying  hia  mintl  ao  far  u 
that  evidence  extends,  whether  he  should  or  not  have  tbe  matter  inveatigated  bf 
the  tnvil  Doce  examination  of  the  witneaaea  on  the  trial  of  an  issue.  If  be  ihould 
elect  to  have  such  an  issue,  aa  all  the  ezpenae  incurred  in  examining  witnesses 
would,  in  tbe  event  of  tbeir  being  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  tbe  isEue  being 
tried,  be  wholly  useless,  and  the  evidence  they  had  given  in  equity  might,  poui- 
bly,  be  made  an  improper  ose  of  by  the  heir,  when  he  came  to  try  the  issue ;  mi, 
at  all  event*,  that  evidence  might  not,  improbably,  in  some  measure  affect  thai 
testimony  which  the  witnesses  might  give  on  such  trial ;  it  seems  expedient  to 
provide  that  in  all  sncb  snits  for  the  establishment  of  wills,  neither  party  sbsll, 
before  tbe  hearing,  enter  into  any  evidence  either  to  support  or  quesdon  the  will, 
except  that  the  plaintiff  ahall  examine  the  attesting  witnesses  upon  tbe  usual  tu- 
terrogatories,  and  which  apply  only  to  tbe  formal  execution  of  tbe  will,  and  the 
heir  may  cross-examine  such  witnesses.  See  also  Wbit«  v.  Wilson,  13  Vea.  87, 
91,  92 ;  Bootle  c.  BlnndeU,  19  Ves.  494,  606,  509 ;  Tatham  v.  Wright,  2  Raai. 
&  Mylne,  1.  Id  Whitaker  e.  Newman,  2  Hare,  299,  on  a  bill  to  establish  a 
will,  the  beir  admitted  by  hia  answer  the  execution  of  the  will,  bat  alleged  tfail 
it  waa  revoked  by  a  subsequent  will,  by  which  the  estate  was  devised  to  the  beir, 
which  subsequent  will  was  unintenldonally  destroyed,  and  submitted  that  the  inb- 
sequent  will  ought  to  be  eatablished,  or  that  there  was  an  intestacy;  tbe  court 
refused  an  iaiue  deoiaaiiii  vd  nrtn,  and  no  evidence  having  been  given  of  tbe 
alleged  revocation,  established  the  original  will. 
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heir  haa  an  option  either  to  bring  an  aotiou  of  ejectment,  or  to  have 
an  issue  of  deviaavit  vd  non.']  But  it  will  not  feel  itself  bound  b; 
a  single  verdict  either  way,  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory ;  but  it 
will  direct  new  trials,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable  ground 
for  doubt.'  [But  a  new  trial  will  not  be  directed  unless  there  is 
substantial  ground  for  believing  that,  on  a  second  trial,  other  evi- 
dence of  a  weighty  nature  bearing  against  the  existing  oonclusion 
can  and  will  be  produced,  which  was  not  heard  before.']  The 
general  rule  established  in  courts  of  equity  is,  tliat  upon  every 
such  issue  and  trial  at  law,  all  the  witnesses  to  the  will  should  be 
examined,  if  practicable,  unless  tiie  heir  should  waive  the  proof.* 
But  the  rule  is  not  absolutely  inflexible,  but  it  will  yield  to  pecul- 
iar circumstances.^     When,  by  these  means,  upon  a  verdict,  the 

■  Grove  e.  Young,  6  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  88. 

■  3  Wooddeson,  Lect.  59,  p.  478,  note  (c)  ;  Attomej  G«nenl  v.  Turner,  Am- 
bler, S87 ;  Fetoiberlon  e.  Femberton,  II  Ve>.  50,  52 ;  s.  o.  18  Ve«.  290 ;  Bootle 
r.  filnodell,  19  Vea.  499  to  601;  Fowkei  v.  Chjidd,  2  Dick.  576. 

»  WaleretP.  Waters,  SDeGeiftSmila,  591.  And  «ee  McGregor  t>.  Toplwm, 
3  Hotue  of  Lords'  Cues,  182 ;  Hitch  d.  WeUs,  10  Be&vui,  S4. 

*  Jeremjr  on  £q.  Jurisd.  B.  3,  ch.  1,  §  S,  p.  397,  298;  Bootle  v.  Bltmdell,  19 
Ves.  499,  502,  606, 609 ;  Ogle  p.  Cooke,  1  Ves.  177 ;  Tathsm  p.  Wright,  2  Rosa. 
&  M;lne,  1. 

*  The  doctrine  wu  much  cousidered  in  Titham  v.  Wright  (S  Rusa.  &  Myhte, 
1),  which  wae  firat  beard  before  the  Maater  of  the  Bolli  (Sir  John  Leach),  who, 
in  speaking  on  thb  point,  said :  "  The  effect  of  establishing  a  Till  in  this  conrt, 
is  to  conclude  all  future  questiona  respecting  iu  validit/ ;  and  the  caution  of  this 
court  requires,  therefore,  before  a  will  be  eatabUsbed  npou  evidence  here,  that 
all  the  attesting  witnesses  ahall  be  examined.  If  thia  court  requirea  the  aid  of  a 
court  of  law,  and  the  intervention  of  a  jnrj-,  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  will, 
it  does  not  neceaaarilj  follow  that  a  court  of  law  muat,  in  such  a  case,  depart 
from  ita  own  rules  and  adopt  those  of  a  court  of  equity.  When  all  the  witnesses 
are  not  examined  in  the  court  of  law,  and  the  cauae  comes  on  for  further  direc- 
tions in  a  court  of  equity,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  court  of  equity,  refer- 
ring to  ita  own  principles,  may  not  have  its  conacience  fully  satisfied  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury :  — aa,  for  bttance,  where  the  general  competence  of  the  tes- 
tator being  admitted,  the  question  depends  on  the  competency  at  the  particular 
time  of  executing  the  will.  There,  the  attesting  witnesses,  being  the  persona  who 
can  give  the  best  teatimony  as  to  the  special  faut,  it  may  be  reaaonable,  in  the 
Court  of  Equity,  to  send  the  cai«e  back,  in  order  that  all  the  witnesses  may  be  ex- 
amined. But  when,  as  in  the  present  ca^e,  the  question  depends  not  upon  the 
partdcnlar  state  of  the  testator's  mind  at  the  making  of  the  will,  but  upon  hia  gen- 
eral competency  throughout  a  long  life,  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will  may 
not  be  persona  capable  of  speaking  to  the  fact  of  gentiral  competency,  and  not, 
therefore,  the  moat  material  witnesses  in  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  equity. 
It  U  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  bill  filed  in  this  case  is  not,  by  the  deviaeea. 
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validity  of  the  will  is  fully  established,  the  court  will  by  its  decree 
declare  it  to  be  well  proved,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established,  and 

to  eit&blish  die  tettunenUr;  inatrament,  bnt  it  u  a  bill  bj  Uw  heii«4&-law,  diiin- 
iug  ag&iust  these  iiutmnieiita,  to  have  a  legal  estate  put  out  of  his  way,  in  order 
that  he  may  try  the  validity  of  these  instruments  by  ejectment ;  and  no  deuw, 
in  t^  cause,  irould  be  concluBive  upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  will. 
The  plaintiff  might,  by  redeeming  the  mortgage,  get  in  the  outstanding  l^tl 
estate  by  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage ;  or  even  upon  the  hearing,  npcai  fhi> 
ther  directiooE,  he  might  still  contend,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  concluded  by  Um 
trial  of  the  issues,  and  that  the  Court  of  Equity  should  still  permit  him  to  pro- 
ceed, by  Teatraining  the  defendants  from  opposing  to  him  the  legal  estates.  It 
is  not,  however,  for  the  present  purpose,  net-esiaiy  to  advert  to  these  distinction. 
The  complaint,  th&t  the  two  other  witnesses  were  not  examined,  is  made  by  the 
heir,  to  whom  they  were  tendered,  who  bad  full  opportunity  of  ezominmg  them, 
but  thought  Gt  to  decline  that  examination.  He  declined  it,  because  be  wished 
to  hare  the  technical  advantage,  which  by  the  rules  of  law  results  from  considsr- 
ing  those  persons  witnesses  of  his  opponent.  Can  he,  therefore,  with  effect,  sty 
that  it  mnat  bo  inferred  that  the  witneesea,  if  esamined,  could  have  given  evi- 
dence in  his  favor,  when  it  was  his  own  choice  that  such  evidence  should  not  be 
laid  before  the  court  P "  The  cause  was  reheard  before  Lord  Chancellor  Brou^um, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Lord  Chief  Barou  Lynd- 
hurst.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  said :  "  It  may  be  taken  to  be  generally  true,  that  in  cases 
where  the  devisee  files  a  bdl  to  set  up  and  establish  the  will,  and  an  issue  is  di- 
rected by  the  court  upon  the  question,  deidiavU  vd  non,  this  court  will  not  decree 
the  establishment  of  the  will,  unless  the  devisee  has  called  all  the  sDhscribing 
witnesses  to  the  will,  or  accounted  for  their  absence.  And  there  is  good  reasoa 
for  such  a  general  rule.  For  as  a  decree  in  support  of  the  will  is  final  and  con- 
clusive against  the  heir,  against  whom  an  injunction  would  be  granted,  if  he 
should  proceed  to  disturb  the  poaaessiou  after  the  decree,  it  is  but  reasopable 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  cross-ezaminiug  all  the  witnesses  to  the 
will,  before  hb  right  of  trying  the  title  of  the  devisee  is  taken  from  him ;  in  Ihst 
case  it  is  the  devisee  who  asks  for  the  interference  of  this  court,  and  he  ODgb 
not  U>  obtain  it,  until  he  has  given  every  opportunity  to  the  heii^^it-law  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  will.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  practice  is  pul  blhe 
cases  of  Ogle  v.  Cooke  (1  Ves.  Sen.  177).  and  Townsend  o.  Ives  (1  WUs.  ilS). 
But  it  appears  clearly  from  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Lord  Chaocellor  in 
the  case  of  Bootle  e.  Blundell  (I  Mer.  193,  Cooper,  136),  that  this  rule,  u  a 
general  rule,  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  hill  filed  to  establish  the  will  {an  eitsb- 
lishing  bill,  as  Lord  Eldon  calls  it,  in  one  part  of  his  judgment) ,  and  an  isnM 
directed  by  the  court  upon  that  bill.  And  even  in  cases  to  which  the  rule  gm- 
eroUy  applies,  this  court,  it  would  aeem,  under  particular  circumstances,  usy 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  three  witnesses  being  called  by  the  plaintiff  ia 
the  issue.  For  in  Lowe  v.  Jolliffe  (1  W.  Black.  S««),  where  the  hUl  was  filed 
by  the  devisees  under  tbe  will,  and  an  issue,  dautaiit  vd  non,  was  tried  at  btf, 
it  appears,  from  tbe  report  of  the  case,  that  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  «ill 
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vill  grant  a  perpetual  injunction.'  [On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heir 
does  not  dispute  the  Till,  hut  acts  under  it,  merely  denying  that 
certain  lands  pass  under  the  description  in  the  vill,  a  court  of 
equity  has  full  jurisdiction  to  determine  thia  quesdou,  without 
granting  an  issue  of  devitavit  vd  non,  or  it  may  grant  such  issue 
at  its  discretion.*] 

and  oodidl,  wbo  swore  thkt  the  testator  ww  mterlj  incapable  of  Tnakiiig  a  will, 
were  called  by  die  defendant  ia  the  issne,  and  not  bj  the  plaindff ;  for  the  report- 
er says,  '  to  encounter  this  evidence,  the  pltuntjff^s  counsel  examined  tbe  Iriend* 
of  tbe  testator,  who  strongly  deposed  to  his  sanity ; '  and  again,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice expressed  bis  opinion  to  be,  that  all  the  defendant's  witnesses  were  grossly 
and  corruptly  peijured.  And  after  tike  bial  of  this  iaane,  the  will  was  estab- 
lidied.  In  such  a  case,  to  have  compelled  tbe  derisee  to  caU  these  witnesses, 
would  hare  been  to  smother  the  inTestigation  of  the  truth.  Now,  in  the  present 
case,  the  applica^on  to  this  court  is  not  by  the  devisee  seeking  to  establish  the 
will,  but  by  the  heir-at-law,  calling  npon  this  court  to  declare  the  will  void,  and 
to  have  the  same  delivered  up.  The  heii^at-law  does  not  seek  to  try  his  title 
by  an  ejectment,  and  apply  to  this  court  to  direct  that  no  mortgage  or  outstand- 
ing terms  shall  be  set  up  against  him,  to  prevent  his  title  from  being  tried  at  law ; 
bnt  seeks  to  have  a  decree  in  his  Avor,  in  substance  and  effect,  to  set  aside  the 
will.  This  case,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  ground  directly  opposed  U>  that  upon 
which  the  cases  above  referred  to  rest.  So  far  from  the  heir-at-law  being  bound 
by  a  decree,  which  the  devisee  seeks  to  obtain,  it  is  he  who  seeks  to  bind  tbe  dev- 
isee ;  and  such  is  the  form  of  his  application,  that,  if  he  fails  upon  thii  issue,  he 
would  not  be  bound  bimself.  For  the  only  result  of  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  will 
would  be,  that  tbe  heir-at-law  would  obtain  no  decree,  and  his  bill  would  be  dis- 
missed, still  leaving  him  open  to  his  remedies  at  law.  No  decided  case  has  been 
dted,  in  which  the  rale  has  been  held  to  apply  to  such  a  proceeding;  and  cer- 
tainly, neither  reason  nor  good  sense  demands  that  this  court  should  establish 
snob  a  precedent  under  tbe  circumstances  of  this  case.  If  the  object  of  the  court, 
in  directing  an  isane,  is,  to  inform  its  own  conscience  by  siiUog  the  truth  to  the 
bottom,  that  conrte  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  witnestea,  which,  by 
experience,  is  found  best  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  the  truth.  And  that  is 
not  attuned  by  any  arbitrary  rule,  that  such  wilneaies  must  be  called  by  one, 
and  such  by  the  other  party ;  but  by  subjecting  tbe  witness  to  the  examination  in 
chief  of  that  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  call  hira,  from  the  known  or  expected 
bearing  of  his  testimony,  and  to  compel  him  to  undergo  the  cross-examination  of 
the  adverae  party,  against  whom  his  evidence  is  expected  to  make."  Lord 
Brougham  expressed  his  own  opinion  in  tbe  following  language:  "There  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  cases  where  the  moving  party  seeks  to  set  tbe 
will  aside,  and  cases  where  the  moving  party  is  a  devisee,  seeking  to  establish 
it;  the  mle  which  makes  it  imperative  to  call  all  the  witnesses  to  a  will  must  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  latter  only." 

■  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juried.  B.  S,  eh.  I,  §  2.  p.  397,  298,  and  COMB  before  cited. 

■  Bicketa  o.  Tnrqoand,  1  House  of  Lords'  Cases,  472. 
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§  1448.  If,  however,  the  deviBees  have  do  farther  present  object, 
than  merely  to  establish  the  will  b;  perpetnating  the  testimony  of 
tiie  witnesses  thereto,  this  may  be  done  (as  we  shall  presently  aee} 
by  a  proper  bill  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  latter  is,  indeed,  what  is 
usually  meant  by  proving  a  will  in  chancery.' 

§  1449.  It  may  be  proper,  also,  to  take  notice,  in  this  place, 
(although  it  more  frequently  arises  in  the  exercise  of  the  auxiliary 
or  assistant  jurisdiction),  that  courts  of  equity,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  where  the  original  will  is  lodged  in  the  custody  of  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Kcclesiastical  Court,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  pro- 
duced before  witnesses,  resident  abroad,  whose  testimony  is  to  be 
taken  under  a  commission  to  prove  its  due  execution,  will  direct 
the  original  will  to  be  delivered  out  by  such  officer  to  a  fit  person, 
to  be  named  by  the  party  in  interest ;  such  party  first  giving  se- 
curity, to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to 
return  the  same  within  a  specified  time.  If  there  is  any  dispute 
about  the  security  for  the  safe  custody  and  return  of  the  will,  it 
will  be  referred  to  a  master  to  settle  and  adjust  the  same.'  If  the 
commission  is  to  be  executed  within  the  realm,  and  the  witnesses 
are  therein,  the  court  will  direct  the  original  will  to  be  brought 
into  its  own  registry,  to  lie  there,  until  the  court  has  done  with  it ;' 
or  to  be  delivered  out  on  giving  security.* 

[*  §  144d  a.  In  a  case  where  the  title  was  derived  under  a  will 
which  was  suspicious,  it  appearing  that  the  heir  had  failed  in  an 
action  of  ejectment,  and  afterwards  in  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
and  where  the  master  reported  in  favor  of  the  title ;  the  Lord 
Ohancellor  held,  on  appeal,  reversing  the  decree  of  the  Vice  Ghau- 
cellor,  that  it  was  more  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  court, 
that  the  validity  of  the  will  should  be  conclusively  determined,  if 
possible,  between  the  vendor  and  the  heir,  than  that  it  should  be 
left;  to  be  litigated  between  the  heir  and  the  purchaser,  after  the 
purchase-money  had  been  paid.'    In  a  case  before  Yice-Cbancellor 

■  S  Black.  Comm.  450. 

■  Frederick  v.  Ayntcompe,  1  Atk.  627,  638.  *  Ibid. 

*  Morse  p.  Boach,  2  Stx.  961.  8ee  Eyres  t>.  BrodeHck,  6  English  Law  ft 
Eq.  699. 

*  [*  Grove  V.  Bastard.  2  Phillips.  619.  TIte  following  cases  were  cited  ia  the 
argnmeot  of  this  caM ;  Rawoith  c.  Marriott,  1  JAy.  ft  K.  643 ;  M'Queea  v.  Fai^ 
qnhar,  llTeBe}',467;  Osbaldestone.  Askew,  1  Russell,  160;  Green  c. Falsfbrd,  2 
Beavan,  70.    Where  probate  of  a  will  is  established,  in  the  proper  court,  witk 
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Page  Wood,  at  the  Buit  of  the  derisee  against  the  heir,  this  subject 
is  verj  elaborately  discussed,  and  tbe  history  of  this  branch  of 
equity  jurisprudence  traced  with  great  minuteness.  It  was  there 
held  that  tbe  suit  could  be  maintained,  although  the  heir  had 
brought  no  action  of  ejectment  against  the  devisee.  It  is  here 
Baid,  that,  previously  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  Court  of  Chau- 
cery  frequently  took  upon  itself  to  determine  the  validity  of  wills, 
by  inquiry  before  some  of  the  masters  of  tbe  court.  But  that 
practice  ceased  after  tbe  case  of  Kerrich  v.  Bransby,*  in  1727, 
which  reversed  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  held  that 
a  will  cannot  be  set  aside  in  equity  for  fraud  or  imposition ;  because 
if  it  is  of  personal  estate  it  may  be  set  aside  in  tbe  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  if  of  real  estate  it  may  be  set  aside  at  law  on  tbe  issue 
devitavit  vel  mm.  But  as  early  as  Uio  time  of  James  I.,  this  course 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  tbe  proper  one.  Tbe  proceeding 
in  equity  to  establish  a  will  against  the  heir  differs  very  much  from 
aesistiiig  to  try  its  validity ;  either  by  removing  the  obstacle  of  au 
outstanding  term,  in  which  case  the  trial  at  law  would  be  by  eject- 
ment, or  by  perpetuating  testimony  concerning  tbe  will ;  because, 
by  a  decree  establishing  the  will,  the  heir-at-law  is  so  bound,  that 
a  perpetual  injunction  would  be  granted  against  him  if  he  should, 
after  'such  decree,  attempt  to  impeach  the  will.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe 
jurisdiction'  ie  obscure ;  but,  on  principle,  it  cannot  arise  from  the 
.  fact  of  the  devise  being  in  trust,  for  that  can  make  no  difference 
to  the  heir;  or  because  the  court  experiences  a  difficulty,  for  then, 
in  all  other  cases  of  difficulty  occurring  under  deeds,  there  would 
be  the  same  jurisdiction.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  protection  of  trus- 
tees, because  the  jurisdiction  exists  where  there  is  no  trust,  but 
only  the  obstacle  of  an  outstanding  legal  estate,  which  prevents 
tbe  action  at  law.  But  upon  principle  and  authority  there  is  au 
inherent  equity  on  the  part  of  the  devisee,'  whether  legal  or  equita- 
ble, arising  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  devise,  to  have  the  will  estab- 
lished gainst  the  heir." 

§  1449  b.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  a  purchaser  of  real  estate 
the  title  to  which  is  derived  under  a  will,  is  not  Entitled  to  have 

croH-linM  dr&wn  in  ink  over  certain  legMuai,  it  is  to  be  thereafter  considered  that 
■uch  cr&aureB  were  made  before  the  execution  of  the  will.  Gann  c.  Gregory,  3 
De  G.,  M.  &.  G.  777.     See  also  Manning  e.  Purcell,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  56. 

'  7  Br.  P.  Cai.  437. 

'  AnU,  S  1447.  *  Boyee  v.  BoMboronglk,  Kay,  71. 
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tfae  will  established,  or  to  have  the  cooveyanoe  of  the  heir  to  him, 
unless  some  reasonable  ground  exists  for  doubting  the  validity  of 
the  will.i 

§  1449  e.  Tills  will  have  uo  speci&c  application  to  the  qaeation 
of  the  probate  of  wills  in  this  country,  where,  generally,  they  must 
be  established  in  the  probate  courts  in  all  cases,  whether  personal 
or  real  estate  is  concerned,  unless  as  tending  to  show  that  where 
the  sale  of  an  estate  by  the  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased 
owner  has  pat  the  price  into  the  assete,  and  the  heir  haa  thus 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  release  his  title  as  heir  in  fovor  of  the  purchaser.  It  is 
possible  tbe  courts  of  equity  in  this  country  might  raise  an  equity 
against  the  heir  in  favor  of  the  devisee,  under  some  circumstances ; 
but  the  ground  of  such  equity  is  not  as  obvious  as  one  could  desire, 
whereon  to  found  a  decree  requiring  a  party  to  relinquish  his  legal 
title." 

§  1449  d.  There  is  a  recent  English  case  where  the  court  of 
equity  declared  a  will,  executed  upon  consideration,  in  order  to  in- 
duce a  niece  of  the  testatw  to  reside  with  him,  and  to  continue  the 
performanoe  of  valuable  servioee  for  him,  in  advanced  age  and  ill- 
health,  to  be  irrevocable.'  But  it  is  obvious  in  such  a  case,  that 
the  expectation  created  in  tbe  mind  of  the  beneficiary  must  be 
something  more  than  that  ordinarily  induced  by  the  promise  of  a 
l^aoy,  the  amount  and  character  of  which  rests  only  in  the  difr- 
cretion  of  the  donor.  It  must  be,  as  in  the  last  case  dted,  of  a 
definite  amount  and  character ;  and  when,  as  in  tiiis  case,  the  in- 
strument is  actually  executed  to  induce  the  benefidal  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  legatee,  the  case  is  much  stronger,  although  that 
may  not  be  altt^ther  indispensable.] 

■  M'Cullocli  e.  Gregorf,  3  Eaj  &  J.  12. 

'  Doolittle  V.  HoltoD,  26  Vt.  688 ;  8.  c.  2S  Tt.  819. 

'  LoSiu  r.  Maw,  8  Jut.  v.  e.  607.] 
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[*  S  14C0.  Eqoity  jurisdiction  ia  Bwards. 

S  1161.  Wliere  frand,  Kcident.  or  miitake  hai  interrened. 

S  1462.   Svxih  defbot*  not  remediable  at  Uw. 

f  14^  a.  Award  let  aside  for  miacoDdnct  of  arbitrators. 

S  li62b,l4B2e.  What  degree  of  fraud  will  iDvalidate  award. 

S  1162  d.  How  awards  are  conatmed  and  upheld. 

f  I4S8, 1151.  Award  not  generalif  impeachable  ft«  mistake  at  law. 

S  11G6.   Mistakes  in  matter  of  law. 

S  1466.  Mistakes  in  matter  of  fiut 

j  1150  a.   The  grounds  of  both  more  strictlj  deOned. 

i  1167.  Equity  will  not  aid  a  party  in  obtaining  an  award. 

S  lis?  a.   Where  contract  requires  the  award  of  an  arhltrator. 

(  1157  b.   Cannot  Tsjy  the  award  except  for  mistake  or  ft^ud. 

S  1168.   Specific  performance  of  award  decreed. 

§  1468  a.  Not  requisite  it  should  have  been  confirmed  by  the  parUei. 

§  1169.   Rests  in  discretion  of  court  when  to  decree  specific  performance. 

S  1160-140S.  Boles  of  clril  law  coincide  with  those  which  prevUl  In  equity-] 

§  1450.  CoDKTS  of  equity  alao  formerly  exerciBed  a  large  juris- 
diction, ia  matters  of  Awards.  But,  by  moane  of  statutes,  which 
have  been  pasaed  both  in  Eugland  and  America,  the  jurisdiction 
has  become,  in  a  practical  sense,  although  not  in  a  theoretical  view, 
greatly  narrowed,  and  ie  now  of  rare  occnrremie.  It  may  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  without  use  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  ordinary  cases 
in  which  that  jurisdiction  was  originally  exerted,  and  still  may  be 
exerted,  in  cases  where  no  statute  of  the  States  interferes  with  the 
due  exercise  thereof.  And  it  is  constantly  to  he  borne  in  mind  that 
the  subsequent  remarks,  eveu  when  not  so  expressly  qualified,  are 
to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that  there  are  no  statutable 
provisions  which  vary  or  control  the  general  jurisdiction  of  equity 
in  matters  of  award.' 

'  Com.  Dig.  Choneery,  3  E.  1  to  6 ;  8ut.  9  &  lOWill.  m.  ch.  IS;  Bac.  Abr. 
ArbitTation  ai%d  Award,  B.  The  statute  of  9  &  10  Will .  III.  oh.  IC.  in  EogUnd, 
antborizing  sabmissions  to  arbitrations  to  be  made  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  or  other  <!«aH  of  record,  has  very  materially  changed  the  jnrisdictioii  of 
the  Bngliah  courts  of  equity,  over  awards  made  under  submistions,  made  in  pur- 
raooce  or  the  sutnte.  In  Nicolas  e.  Boe,  3  Mylne  ft  Keeoe,  431,  the  tnbjeot, 
how  far  an  award  made  upon  a  nibmission  pnrsnaiit  to  ibe  etatnte,  ousted  the 
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§  1451.  In  cases  of  fhiud,  mistake,  or  accident,  courts  of  equity 
may,  in  virtue  of  their  general  jurisdiction,  interfere  to  set  aside 

jariidictioD  of  coorta  of  eqoitf,  vu  mach  ditCDHMd.  Lord-Chancellor  Brougham 
decided  Kgunrt  the  juritdiction,  ud  said :  "  It  is  necesMry  to  observe,  that  lUa 
wu  &  tubmiaBion,  not  ia  a  cause  depending  either  here  or  at  law.  but  by  agree- 
ment, with  the  usual  power  for  either  party  to  make  tiie  Bubmigsion  ft  rale  of  tbe 
Court  of  Einfi's  Beuch.  or  other  court  of  record.  It  was,  therefore,  altogether 
under  and  within  the  statute  of  9  A  10  Will.  III.  ch.  Ifi,  and  consequeaCly  the  pro- 
ceedings must  be  governed  by  that  statute,  and  lo  moat  all  the  rights  and  equities 
of  tbe  parties.  As  there  was  the  accustomed  clause  in  the  agrnemeat,  that  no  ac- 
tion or  suit  in  equity  should  be  brought  by  either  party  to  impeach  the  award,  I 
shall  say  a  word  upon  that,  in  order  to  dismiss  the  point.  It  has  frequently  been 
denied,  that  any  such  agreement  can  ever  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court ;  and 
in  Nichols  v.  Chalie  (U  V«s.  266),  LordEldon  said  the  point  had  never  been  de- 
termined. I  need  not  now  determine  it ;  the  party  against  whom  the  bill  to  set 
aside  the  award  is  filed  might,  had  he  thought  fit,  have  availed  himself  of  it  by 
plea ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  towards  the  decision  at  the  present  question  that 
any  thing  should  be  said  upon  the  matter.  When  we  examine  the  elaborate  re- 
marks of  Lord  Eldon  in  Nichols  p.  Chalie,  and  what  he  afterwards  says  in  the  snb- 
•eqnent  case  of  Gwinett  v.  Bannister  (14  Yes.  630),  and  compare  those  paawges 
with  Lord  Longhborough's  judgment  in  Lord  Lonsdale  r.  Littledale  (3  Ves.  Jr. 
461),  aud  look  into  the  argumeats  at  the  bar,  in  all  the  three  cases,  it  is  matter  of 
surprise,  that  any  doubt  should  ever  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject.  For 
the  statuteis  undoubtedly  repealed  in  its  most  express  provision,  if  the  jnrisdictioo 
continues  to  reside  in  this  court,  after  tbe  parties  have  resorted  elsewhere  under 
the  act.  There  can  be  no  more  plain  ur  distinct  terms  used  than  those  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  first  section  of  the  act.  Afler  directing  process  of  contempt  to 
issue,  for  enforcing  performance  of  the  award,  it  proceeds  thus :  *  wbidi  procew 
shall  not  be  stopped  or  delayed  in  its  execution,  by  any  order,  rule,  command,  or 
prooeu  of  any  other  court,  either  of  law  or  equity,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  apr 
pear  on  oath  to  such  court,  that  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  misbehaved  themselves, 
and  that  such  award,  arbitration,  or  umpirage  was  procnred  by  corniption,  or 
other  undue  means.'  I  may  stop  here  to  observe,  that  the  courts  have  long  ex- 
tended this  exception  to  cases  of  mistake  in  law ;  Kent  e.  Elstob  (3  East,  19). 
Now,  thu  prohibition  is  plainly  made  to  preclude  all  review  of  the  award,  either 
at  law  or  in  equity,  excepting  on  those  special  grounds.  But  it  is  also  to  be  in- 
tended as  giving  to  that  court  only,  in  which  the  submission  is  made  a  rule,  the 
power  of  reviewing  tbe  award;  for,  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  were 
adopted,  namely,  that,  in  the  excepted  cases,  either  par^  might  go  to  a  conrt  of 
equity,  and  make  it  appear  on  oath,  that  there  were  grounds  for  impeaching  the 
award,  — first,  this  would  prove  too  much,  for  it  would  enable  the  same  party  to 
go  to  some  other  court  of  law ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
settiogaaldean  award  made  a  rule  of  court  in  the  King's  Bench  P  or  who  ever  made 
such  an  attempt  P  Indeed,  the  second  section  expressly  confines  the  application 
to  the  court  in  which  the  submission  was  made  a  role ;  for  it  says,  that  *  any  arlH- 
tration  or  umpirage,  procured  by  corruption  or  undue  practices,  shall  be  judged 
and  esteemed  void,  and  of  none  effect,  and  aocordio^y  be  set  aaide'  by  any  conrt 
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awards  upon  the  Bame  principles,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  which 
justify  their  interference  in  regard  to  other  matters,  where  there 

of  law  or  equity,  bo  ucompIuDt  of  sucb  cormption  or  undue  practice  be'made  in 
the  court,  where  the  rule  ia  made  for  BubmUoioD  to  tucli  arbitratjon  or  umpirage 
before  the  last  day  of  the  next  tenn,  after  auch  arbitraUon  or  umpirage  made  and 
published  to  the  parties.'  Secondly,  the  words  used  in  the  exception  to  tlie  pro- 
hibition of  the  first  sectioD,  that  the  gronnd  of  impeachment  roust  be  made  to  ap- 
pear on  oath  to  Bucb  court,  are  the  words  always  used  to  describe  proceedings  by 
affidavit ;  and  tbe  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  here,  and  they  are  throughout  the 
■tatnte,  mentioned  in  the  same  manner,  io  that  the  proceeding  is  to  be  alike  in 
all,  —  not  a  rabmission  made  a  rule  of  the  court  of  law,  and  then  a  bill  filed  in 
equity  to  set  it  aside ;  but  the  submission  to  be  made  a  rule,  either  of  a  court  of 
law  or  a  court  of  equity,  and  application  made  to  the  same  court  by  affidavit,  on 
the  bebalf  of  those  seeking  to  impeach  the  award.  It  must  be  further  observed, 
that  the  second  section  affixes  a  period  of  limitation,  —  a  time  witliin  which  the 
^>plication  must  be  made,  where  there  are  grounds  to  bring  tbe  case  within  the 
exception.  It  shall  be,  '  before  the  last  day  of  the  next  term  after  such  srbitra- 
tion  or  umpirage,  made  and  publithed  to  tbe  parties.'  This  is  very  material ;  for 
the  provision  wonld  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory,  by  allowing  the  party  to  come 
here  and  file  his  bill,  and  move  for  his  injunction,  which  I  presume  he  may  do, 
within  tbe  usual  period,  — that  is,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years.  Such  being 
my  dear  opinion,  on  the  oonstruction  of  the  statute,  and  its  bearing  upon  this 
question,  I  have  only  to  observe  on  the  cases,  that  the  older  ones  are  not  in  nnu- 
lar  dmimstances  to  the  present,  though,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  bear  ont  the  doc- 
trine I  contend  for,  and  tend  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction.  In  this  view,  reference 
may  be  had  to  Kampshire  n.  Young  (2  Atk.  166)  ;  Chicot  t.  Leqnesne  (2  Tes. 
Sen.  816);  andfipetti^e  c.  Carpenter  (3  P.  Wms.  961).  Bnt  the  parallel  cases 
ire  the  more  recent  ones,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Longbborough  and  Lord  Eldon, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  Lord  Lonsdale  v.  Littledale,  Nichols  v.  Chalie, 
and  Gwinett  r.  Baunister.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  the  one  in  which  the  court 
snsttuned  its  jurisdiction;  andLordEldon,  InNicbols  v.  Chalie,  makes  some  strong 
observations  upon  Lord  Loughborough's  argument  in  its  favor,  and  plainly  doubta, 
if  he  does  not  quite  deny,  the  authority  of  tiie  case.  But  what  [Hrevents  its  appli- 
cation to  the  question  now  before  the  court  is,  that  Lord  Lonsdale  «.  Littledale 
did  not  arise  at  all  under  the  statute  of  9  &  10  Will.  UL  In  that  case  a  verdict  had 
been  taken  at  tbe  trial  of  a  cause  fornominal  damages,  subject  to  a  reference,  and 
the  award  was  made  a  rule  of  court.  This  is  explicitly  allowed,  by  Lord  Lough- 
boroDgh,  not  to  be  a  case  within  or  under  the  statute.  It  is  true,  that  his  lordship 
gees  OD  to  state  his  opinion,  that,  even  if  the  case  were  one  of  a  reference  under 
the  BtatDte,  he  should  still  hold  the  equitable  jurisdiction  not  to  ba  excluded.  But 
this  is  merely  an  axtra-jedicial  dicfumfrom  which,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned, 
I  take  lea^  to  dissent.  LordEldon,  inNichota  v.  Ctmlie,  nearly  overruled  it,  and 
in  Gwinett  e.  Bannister,  he  did  so  altogether.  These  two  cases,  and  the  last,  es- 
pecially, appear  to  close  tbe  question;  and  Lord  Eld  on,  in  commeuting  upon  the 
statute,  adopts  tbe  same  construction  which  I  have  put  upon  it.  It  was  a  case 
precisely  tbe  same  with  the  present  in  every  particular,  save  one,  —  that  bere  the 
bill  was  filedbeforetbesubmissionwasmadeamleof  court,  and  in  that  case,  til* 
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is  DO  adequate  remedy  at  lav.^  And  if  there  be  no  statute  to  tiie 
contrary,  an  agreement  by  the  party  on  entering  into  an  arbitra- 
tion, not  to  bring  any  action  or  suit  in  equity  to  impeach  the  award 
made  under  it,  will  be  held  not  obligatory,  if  there  be  in  fact,  from 
fraud  or  mistake,  or  accident,  or  otherwise,  a  good  ground  to  im- 
peach it,  or  to  require  it  to  be  set  aside.' 

§  1452.  It  is  well  known,  that,  when  a  suit  is  brought  at  the 
common  law  upon  an  award,  no  extrinsic  circumstances,  or  matter 
of  foot,  dehort  the  award,  can  be  pleaded  or  ^ven  in  evidence  to 
defeat  it.  Thus,  for  example,  fraud,  partiality,  misconduct,'  or 
mistake  of  the  arbitrators,  is  not  admissible  to  defeat  it.*  But 
courts  of  equity  will,  in  all  such  eases,  grant  relief,  and  upon  dae 
proofs,  will  set  aside  the  award.' 

bill  wu  filed  ttt/or  Ute  Bubmiuion  wan  made  a  nil«  of  court.     But  I  do  not  think 

tlut  this  makes  any  material  difference.     Id d.  Mill*  (17  Yes.  419),  a  aim- 

tlar  distinction  waa  taken ;  but  Lord  Eldon  disposed  of  the  application  od  another 
pvund,  and  said  nothing  of  thig.  Bnt  surety  the  mere  filing  of  a  bill  cannot  be 
held  to  deatrof  the  forre  of  the  statutory  provision,  more  especially  as  the  party 
filing  the  bill  might,  any  moment,  have  applied  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
He  says  hit  adversary  had  not  made  it  a  rule  of  court,  and  so  he  could  not  more. 
There  never  was  a  great«r  mistake ;  he  might  himself  have  made  it  a  rule,  and 
then  moved.  If  not,  any  one  possessed  of  an  award  in  this  form  conld  defeat  lua 
adversary's  right  of  moving;  to  aet  aside  the  award,  by  not  making  the  aubmission 
A  rale  of  ooart,  till  the  period  had  elapsed  within  which  the  statute  allowi  the  mo- 
tioD  to  be  made  impeaching  it.  The  constant  practice  is  the  other  way."  See 
alao  Nichols  t>.  Chalie,  14  Tes.  364. 

'  See  Duncan  n.  Lyon,  3  Johns.  Ch.  SA6;  Champion  v.  Wenham,  Ambler, 
S4fi ;  Knox  v.  Symmonde,  1  Tes.  Jr.  369 ;  Sontb  Sea  Company  v.  Bumstmd.  3 
Eq.  Abr.  80.  pi.  8 ;  GsTtstde  r.  Gartaide,  S  Anst.  736 ;  Earl  e.  Stocker,  2  Tent. 
SM ;  Ives  v.  Metcalfe,  1  Atk.  64 ;  Emery  v.  Waae,  fi  Tes.  846,  S47 ;  Attorney 
General  c.  Jackson,  S  Hare,  366. 

■  Bee  Nichols  v.  Cbalie,  14  Tes.  264, 369 ;  Nichols  f>.  Bowe,  3  Mylne  A  Keen, 
431 ;  Street  t>.  lUgby.  6  Tea.  816 ;  Cheslyn  e.  Dalby,  2  Yonnge  &  GoU.  ITO. 

■  Hoo^  e.  Beard,  8  Blackf.  158. 

•  Wills  V.  Maccarmic.  S  Wills.  148 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Arbitrammt  and  Award.  K. ; 
Bnddick  e.  Thompson,  8  East,  344 ;  Undsrhill  e.  Tan  Coitlandt,  3  Johns.  CL 
836,  867 ;  a.  c.  17  Johns.  405 ;  Kyd  on  Awards,  eh.  7,  p.  327. 

*  Lord  Harris  v.  Mitdiell,  2  Vera.  485;  Chicot  t>.  Lequesne,  3  Tes.  31S; 
Brown  o.  Brown,  1  Tern.  159,  Mr.  Raithby's  note  (1)  ;  I4ngwood  f.  Eade,  3 
Atk.  501 ;  Morgan  o.  Mather,  2  Tes.  Jr.  15 ;  Rand  e.  Bedington,  13  New 
Hamp.  72.  The  statute  of  9  A  10  Will-,  m.  ch.  15,  has,  in  EngUnd,  made 
great  alterations  in  the  exerdse  of  this  general  jnrisdictioQ ;  for  it  seems  that  an 
award  onder  that  ttatote  is  not  generally  remediable  in  eqnity,  oo  accoupt  of 
fraud,  or  roitoondaot  of  the  arbitrator* ;  bat  only  in  the  court,  of  whidi  tb  aab- 
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[*§  1452  a.  Where,  after  the  hearing  was  closed,  one  of  the 
arbitrators  requested,  and  they  all  received,  a  statement  in  writing 
&om  one  of  the  parties  containing  new  and  difiereut  items  of 
claim  from  any  presented  at  the  hearing,  and  this  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  party,  a  conrt  of  equity  will  enjoin  a  suit 
at  law  upon,  and  set  aside,  the  award;  notwithstanding  the  arbi- 
trators swear  the  statement  had  no  infiuenoe  upon  tlieir  award, 
and  there  is  no  imputation  of  &aud  or  corruptiou  t^inst  tliem.^ 

§  1452  h.  An  award  will  not  be  set  aside  iu  equity  on  account  of 
discreditable  misconduct  before  the  arbitrators,  if  the  misconduct 
of  the  arbitrators  was  merely  permissive,  and  the  result  of  pardon- 
able  weakness  and  want  of  character  to  enable  them  to  maiutain 
proper  decorum  during  the  trial.  But  where  one  of  the  parties 
procured  an  allowance  in  his  own  favor  by  withholding  his  books 
and  papers  from  inspection  by  the  other  party,  when  he  vta  con- 
scious that  the  claim  was  unfounded,  and  that  a  free  inspection  of 
the  books  and  papers  by  the  other  party  would  disclose  its 
fictitiouB  character,  it  was  held  that  a  court  of  equity  would  set 
aside  the  award.^ 

§  1462  c.  Wherever  a  party  before  arbitrators  procures  the  allow- 
ance of  a  clum  which  he  is  consciouH  is  fictitious,  and  does  this 
upon  factitious  or  fabricated  testimony,  by  the  settled  rules  of 
equity  law,  the  award  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  party  enjoined 
from  maintaining  an  action  at  law  to  enforce  it." 

§  1452  d.  Arbitrators  under  geueral  statutory  powers  have  no 
power  to  award  that  one  party  shall  transfer  to  the  other  a  specific 
article  of  personal  property.  And  where  under  such  a  submission 
the  award  is  that  one  of  the  parties  shall  pay  the  other  a  sum  of 
money  named,  and  also  transfer  to  him  a  specific  article  of  per- 
sonal property,  it  is  wholly  void.*  Under  such  a  submission  the 
legal  presumption  is,  unless  the  contrary  appears,  that  the  arbitra- 
tors only  considered  such  demands  as  might  under  the  statute  be 

mission  ii  nude  a  rule,  and  within  the  tine  therein  prescribed.  See  Auriol  v. 
Smith,  1  Turn.  &  Rum.  121,  126,  127,  134  to  136 ;  ante,  §  1460,  note  I ;  Shep- 
herd V.  Briggs,  28  Yt.  81. 

•  [  •  Cleland  v.  Hedly,  6  R.  I.  1 63.  See  aUo  Collins  o.  Vanderbat,  8  Bar. 
313;  Speer  i>.  Bidwell,  44  Fenn.  St.  23. 

'  Cutdng  p.  Carter,  29  Vt.  72. 

■  Emerson  v.  Udall,  13  Tt.  477 ;  Cutting  t>.  Cuter,  29  Vt.  72. 

*  Brown  v.  Etui,  6  Allen,  383. 
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sabmitted  to  arbitrators.'  But  awards  are  to  be  construed 
according  to  their  substantial  meaning,  without  r^ard  to  the  pai^ 
ticular  form.  Thus,  where  the  arbitrator  under  a  judge's  order 
had  no  power  to  award  a  verdict  for  either  partjr,  but  did  in  fact 
award  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £1  9«.  11<2.,  it  was  held 
equivalent  to  awarding  that  sum  ia  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
BGcordingly  held  good.^  And  permission  to  stato  any  point  of 
law  given  to  the  arbitrator  in  the  judge's  order  of  reference  is  not 
obligatory,  hut  leaves  the  matter  in  his  discretion,  and  the  award 
will  not  be  set  aside  for  his  refusal  to  do  so.*  And  the  rule  is 
the  same  in  voluntary  arbitrations  by  consent  of  the  parties.'] 

§  145S.  In  r^ard  to  a  mistake  of  the  arbitrators,  it  may  be  in  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  in  a  matter  of  law.  If,  upon  the  face  of  the 
award,  there  is  a  plain  mistake  of  law,  or  of  fact,  material  to  the 
decision,  which  misled  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  that  courts  of  equity  will  grant  re- 
lief.* But  the  difficulty  is,  whether  the  mistake  of  fact  or  of  law 
is  to  be  made  out  by  extrinsic  evidence  ;  and,  whether  a  mistake 
of  law  upon  a  general  submission,  iuvolring  the  decision  both  <3l 
law  and  of  fact,  constitutes  a  valid  objection.  Upon  these  pointe, 
the  decisions  of  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  are  not  recon- 
cilable with  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  doc- 
trine, which  may  not  be  met  by  some  anthority.' 

§  1454.  Perhaps  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  doctrines 
most  reconcilable  with  the  leading  authorities.  Arbitrators,  being 
the  chosen  judges  of  the  parties,  are,  in  general,  to  be  deemed 
judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  facts,  applicable  to  the  case 
upon  them.  If  no  reservation  is  made  in  the  submisBion,  the  par^ 
ties  are  presumed  to  agree,  that  every  question,  both  as  to  law  and 
fad,  necessary  for  the  decision,  is  to  be  included  in  tlie  arbitration. 
Under  a  general  submission,  therefore,  the  arbitrators  have  right- 

'  mike,  V.  Wilbrahutt,  &c.  Co.  7  Allen,  176. 
■  Erereit  t.  RiUshle,  7  Hurl.  &  Nor.  698. 

•  Gibbon  V.  Parker,  7  Hurl.  &  Nor.  999.] 

•  Comeforth  r.  Greer,  2  Vem.  705;  Ridoat  e.  Payne,  1  Tei.  11;  a.  0.  3 
Atk.  494. 

'  Id  Chace  t.  WeMmore  (13  East.  158),  Lord  Ellenborough  gaid:  "I  Tear 
it  i«  impoasible  to  laj  down  any  general  rule  upon  this  aubjcct,  in  what  cases  the 
court  will  suffer  an  award  to  be  opened.  It  niiut  be  rabject  to  tome  degree  of 
oncertvnty,  depending  opon  tbe  circumstances  of  each  case." 
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fallj  a  power  to  decide  oa  the  lav  and  on  the  fact.^  And,  under 
such  a  aubmissioD,  they  are  not  bound  to  award  on  mere  drj  prin- 
ciples of  law  ;  but  the;  make  their  award  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  good  conscience.'  Subject,  therefore,  to  the 
qualificationa,  hereafter  mentioned,  a  general  award  oauuot  be 
impeached  collaterally,  or  by  evidence  aliunde,  for  any  mistake  of 
law  or  of  &ct,  unless  there  be  some  fraud  or  misbehavior  in  the 
arbitrators.'    These  qualifications  will  now  be  stated. 

§  1455.  First ;  in  regard  to  matters  of  law.  If  arbitrators  refer 
any  point  of  law  to  judicial  inquiry,  by  spreading  it  on  the  face  of 
their  award,  and  they  mistake  the  law  iu  a  palpable  and  material 

■  [  See  tbe  Ute  able  esse  of  Boston  W&t«r  Power  Co.  v.  Gray,  6  Met.  131 ; 
FairchUd  v.  Adimi,  11  CuBh.  549.] 

*  Kdox  t).  Sfmmondt.  1  Ves.  Jr.  369;  South  Sea  Compsny  tr.  Bamsi«ad,  3 
£q.  Abr.  80.  pi.  8;  Shepard  d.  MerriU,  2  Johiu.  Ch.  276;  Delver  o.  Bftmea,  1 
Taunt.  48,  61. 

*  Moi^an  ti.  Mather,  2  Tes.  Jr.  16  to  17,  22 ;  Knox  v.  SymmoDda,  1  Tes.  Jr. 
869 ;  Cbace  v.  Westmore,  13  East,  857,  356 ;  Todd  e.  Barlow,  2  Jobiis.  Ch.  £61 ; 
Herrick  t>.  BUir,  1  Joboa.  Ch.  101 ;  Underbill  v.  Van  Cortlandt,  2  Johni.  Ch. 

839,  361;  GwenhJll  c.  Churdi,  3  Ch.  49   [88];   Cavendish  e. ,  1  Ch.  C*i. 

279 ;  Brawn  v.  Brown,  1  Vern.  157 ;  Emerj  e.  Wue,  5  Vee.  846 ;  Ives  c.  Met- 
calfe, 1  Atk.  64 ;  TitteniOD  o.  Peat,  3  Atk.  623 ;  Champion  v.  Wenham.  Ambler, 
245 ;  Boutillier  e.  Tick,  1  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  366 ;  Wood  v.  Griffith,  1  Swanat  48 ; 
Com.  Dig,  Ckaneery,  2  K.  6,  In  Knox  v.  Symmonds  (1  Ves.  Jr.  869),  Lord 
Tborlow  said:  "  A  party  to  an  award  cannot  come  to  have  it  sec  a^iide  upon  tbe 
■itnple  ground  of  erroueoua  judgment  in  the  arbitrator ;  for  to  his  judgment  thej 
refer  their  disputes,  and  that  would  be  a  ground  for  setting  aside  eveiy  award. 
In  order  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere,  there  must  be  something  more;  as  cor- 
rapdoD  in  tbe  arbitrator,  or  gross  mistake,  either  apparent  upon  the  face  uf  tbe 
ttword,  or  to  be  made  out  hy  evidence.  But  in  case  of  mistake,  it  must  be  mode 
out  to  the  Batisfaction  of  the  arbitrator;  and  the  party  must  convince  him  that 
hie  judgment  was  influenced  hy  that  mistake,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  happened,  he 
■hoald  have  made  a  different  afrard.  But  this  relates  only  to  a  general  reference 
to  arbitration  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  parties.  But  upon  a  reference 
to* an  arbitrator,  to  inqiure  into  facts,  Ac,  tbe  reference  is  to  him  in  tbe  character 
of  a  master ;  and  tbe  court  is  to  draw  the  conclusion ;  and,  if  the  arbitrator  baa 
taken  upon  bimaelf  to  do  so,  tbe  court  wili  see  that  he  has  drawn  a  right  conclu- 
sion. Upon  a  general  reference  to  arbitration  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  parties,  the  arbitrator  has  a  greater  latitude  than  the  court,  in  order  to  do 
complete  justice  between  the  parties ;  for  instance, 'he  may  relieve  against  a  right 
wkiuh  bears  hard  upon  one  party,  but  which,  having  been  acquired  legally,  and 
irithoDt  fraud,  could  not  be  resisted  in  a  court  of  justice."  See  Nichols  o.  Roe, 
S  Mylne  &  Keen,  438,  489. 
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point,  their  award  will  bo  sot  aaide.*  If  they  admit  the  law,  bat 
decide  contrary  thereto  upon  prinoiples  of  equity  and  good  omi- 
sdence,  although  such  intent  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  award,  it 
will  constitute  no  objection  to  it.  If  they  mean  to  decide  strictly 
according  to  law,  and  they  mistake  it,  although  the  mistake  is 
made  out  by  eztrinaic  evidence,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  set  it 
aside.'  But  their  decision  upon  a  doubtful  point  of  law,  or  in  a 
case  where  the  question  of  law  iteelf  is  designedly  left  to  their 
judgment  and  decision,  will  generally  be  held  conclusiTe.^ 

§  1456.  Secondly ;  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  the  judgment  of 
the  arbitrators  is  ordinarily  deemed  conclusive.*  If,  however, 
there  is  a  mistake  of  a  material  fact  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
award ;  or,  if  the  arbitrators  are  themselves  satisfied  of  the  mis- 
take, and  state  it  (although  it  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
award) ;  and  if,  in  their  own  view,  it  is  material  to  the  award, 
then,  although  made  out  by  extrinsic  evidence,  courts  of  equity 
will  grant  relief.' 

■  Enox  t>.  Symmonda,  1  Vu.  Jr.  369;  Bidonl  v.  Pafiie,  S  Atk.  494;  Emit 
V.  £lstop,  3  But,  18.    See  Veghte  e.  HoagUnd,  2  Stockton,  Ch.  i5. 

■  KJuiue  D.  Catora,  2  GaIUb.  70,  71 ;  Yooug  e.  W&li«r,  9  Ves.  364,  366 ; 
BleunerbasBett  v.  Dty,  2  Ball  &  BeiU.  120;  Aiuslee'  v.  Gtoff,  Sjd  on  Awardi, 
ch.  7,  p.  351  to  354  (2d  edlL)  ;  B.  c.  cited  in  Delver  v.  Bames,  1  Taunt.  48, 
fiS,  note  (a)  ;  Richardion  c.  Nonne,  S  Bam.  &  Aid.  237. 

'  Cbing  e.  Ching,  6  Vet.  282 ;  Yoimge  v.  Walter,  U  Vea.  364 ;  Cbace  e.  Wert- 
more,  13  £a«t,  367 ;  Campbell  c.  Twemtow,  1  Price,  61 ;  St«ff  e.  Andrewa,  9 
Mad.  6,  9 ;  Wood  v.  Griffith,  1  Swanst.  55 ;  Underbill  c.  Vao'Cortlandt,  2  Johni. 
Cb.  33!) ;  RoOBevelt  o.  Tburnuta,  1  Johns.  Cb.  220,  226 ;  RiciiaTdaoti  0.  Noune, 
9  Barn.  &  Aid.  237 ;  Shaniian  tt.  Bell,  5  Maule  &  Selwyn,  fi04.  Bveo  at  law, 
in  Cbace  p.  Weatmore  (13  East,  358),  Lord  EUenboiough  said:  '■  But  it  it 
enough  to  ta.j,  in  tbe  present  case,  irbere  the  merits  in  law  and  fact  were  referred 
to  a  person  competent  to  decide  upon  oath,  we  will  not  open  tbe  award,  unlen 
it  could  be  shown  to  be  so  notoriously  against  justice  and  liis  dnty,  as  aa  arbi* 
trator,  that  we  could  infer  misconduct  on  his  part." 

*  See  Price  v.  Williams,  1  Ves.  Jr.  365 ;  §.  0.  3  Bro.  Ch.  163 ;  Uorgaa  v. 
Mather,  2  Ves.  Jr.  15  to  18,  20,  22 ;  Dick  o.  Milligan,  2  Tea.  Jr.  23 ;  Ooodman 
V.  Sayen,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  249,  259. 

'  Knox  o.  Symmonds,  1  Ves.  Jr.  369.  See  Rogers  0.  Dallimore,  6  Tsuot. 
111.  These  distinctions  are  principally  drawn  from  tbe  case  of  Kleine  d.  Catan 
(2  Gallis,  81),  where  the  principal  authorities  are  collected.  See  also  Bac.  Abr. 
Arbitrament  and  Award,  K. ;  Com.  Dig.  C/umctry,  2  E.  1  to  6 ;  Kyd  on  Awards, 
cb.  7,  p.  327  to  380  (2d  edit.) ;  W^«on  on  ArbitraUon,  ch  9,  §  4,  p.  161  k>  178 ; 
Attorney  General  v.  Jackson,  5  Hare,  366. 
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[*  §  1456  a.  Tlie  mistake  in  matter  of  law,  to  render  the  award 
voidable  in  equity,  must  appear  by  the  qucBtion  being  stated  on 
the  face  of  the  award,  as  a  justification  of  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  arbitrators  came  ;  or  else  it  must  be  shown  that  the  arbitrators, 
intending  to  follow  the  law,  have  misapprehended  it,  and  were  thus 
brought  to  a  different  result  from  what  they  would  otherwise  bare 
reached.'  And  in  regard  to  mistake  in  matter  of  fact,  which  shall 
be  sufficient  to  invalidate  an  award,  it  must  be  something  more 
than  the  misjudgment  of  the  arbitrator,  in  weighing  evidence,  or 
the  construction  of  written  admissions.  The  mistake  must  be  one 
wliich  shows  that  the  arbitrator  was  misled,  and  thus  failed  to 
comprehend  the  true  fkcts  of  the  case ;  as  by  a  mistake  in  com- 
putation, or  in  a  date,  material  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  or  by 
the  nse  of  false  measures,  or  false  weights,  or  in  some  similar 
mode.  A  mere  error  in  judgment  is  no  mistake  which  a  court  of 
equity  can  correct,  since  the  judgment  of  the  chancellor  is  as  fal- 
lible as  that  of  the  arbitrator.^] 

§  1457.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  enforce  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  an  agreement  to  refer  any  matter  in  controversy  between 
adverse  parties,  deeming  it  against  public  policy  to  exclude  from 
the  appropriate  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State  any  persons  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  a  right  to  sue  there.'    Neither 

'  ['White  e.  White,  Ex'r,  21  Vt.  260.  If  hy  the  iubmu«ion  the  »ward  ia 
to  be  in  ftccordsDce  with  the  Irw,  and  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  award  tliat 
a  legal  questioD  involved  in  the  caae  was  not  decided,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  award. 
Estes  0.  Mansfield,  6  Allen,  69.  But  where  the  sabmission  it  general,  and  the 
award  fbliowe  the  submiaaion,  it  is  not  to  be  vet  aaide  for  tnj  mistake  of  the  arbi- 
trators in  law  or  fact,  especiallj  where  none  appears  on  the  ikce  of  the  award. 
Speer  V.  Bidwell,  41  Fenn.  St.  23.  See  also  Cushman  v.  Wooster,  46  N.  H. 
410.  Equity  will  correct  a  mistake  in  an  award  where  all  the  arbitrators  agree 
in  what  it  was  and  where  there  was  no  fault  in  the  losing  party  in  producing  it. 
VtM  e.  North  Missouri  RaUw.,  87  Mo.  445  ;  Pulliam  t).  Penaonean,  33  Ga.  375. 
And  a  court  of  equity  will  receive  the  testimony  of  the  arbitrator  in  explanation 
of  his  award,  and  if  it  appears  that  he  acted  under  a  mistake  either  of  law  or  fact 
in  TTiaking  the  same,  and  hut  lor  such  mistake  would  have  made  a  different  one, 
it  will  be  set  aside  or  referred  back  to  the  arbitrator.  In  re  Dare  Talley  Railway 
Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  £q.  429. 

■  Tanderwerker  v.  Vt.  Central  Railroad,  27  Yt.  180 ;  Jonet  v.  Boston  Mill 
Corporation,  6  Pick.  148.] 

»  Killn.  HoUister,  I  Wils.  129;  Mitchell  p.  Harris,  4  Bro.  Ch.  312,316;  S.c. 
2Tes.Jr.l3l;  Street  c.  Rigby,  STes.  816,818;  Crawshaye.  Collins,  1  Swanst. 
40 ;  Agar  v.  Macklew,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  418 ;  Gourlay  e.  Somerset,  19  Ves.  431 ; 
Toby  0,  The  County  of  Bristol,  3  Story,  800, 
■g.  iVM. — VOL.  u,  46 
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will  the;,  for  the  same  reason,  compel  arbitrators  to  make  an 
award ; '  nor,  when  the;  have  made  an  award,  will  they  compel 
them  to  discloBe  the  grounds  of  their  jtidgment.'  The  latter  doc- 
trine stands  upon  the  same  ground  of  public  polio;  as  the  others  ; 
Uiat  is  to  say,  in  the  Erst  instance,  not  to  compel  a  resort  to  these 
domestic  tribunals,  and,  on  the  other  band,  not  to  disturb  their 
decisions,  when  made,  except  upon  very  cc^nt  reasons. 

[*  §  1457  a.  But  uuder  a  contract  to  pa;  the  covenautee  such 
damages,  in  a  certain  contingency,  as  a  third  person  shall  award, 
there  is,  in  tlie  absence  of  fraud,  no  cause  of  action,  eitlier  at  law 
or  in  equity,  unless  the  award  is  made.  Thus,  where  a  contract 
for  the  performance  of  works  contained  a  provision,  that  if  ttie 
contractor  should  not,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  employers'  engineer, 
exercise  such  due  diligence  as  would  enable  the  works  to  be  com- ' 
pleted,  according  to  the  contract  within  the  time  limited,  the  em- 
ployers miglit  determine  the  contract,  and  the  contractor  should  be 
paid  such  sum  as  the  engineer  should  determine  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably earned  for  work  actually  done  ;  and  the  contract  being  de- 
termined under  the  provision,  tlie  contractor  filed  a  bill  against  the 
employers  and  their  engineer,  complaining  of  undue  delay  iu 
awarding  the  amount  earned  by  the  contractor,  and  seeking  pay- 
ment of  what  was  due  upon  the  contract,  but  did  not  establish 
fraiid  or  collasion  against  the  engineer ;  it  was  held,  the  bill  could 
not  be  maintained.^ 

■  Kyd  on  Awarda,  ch.  4,  p.  100  (2d  London  edit.).  In  this  reipect  our  Uw 
differs  from  the  Roman  Uw ;  for  by  the  latter,  arbitrators  ironld,  niilesa  nnder 
apedal  uircnmstaiK^s,  be  compelled  to  make  an  award,  when  thay  had  token  the 
office  upon  themselves.  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  L  3,  §  I,  8 ;  Kyd  on  Awards,  eb.  4, 
p.  98,  99,  and  not«  (2d  London  edit.)  ;  poti,  §  1196. 

■  Anon..  3  Atk.  644 ;  Storj'  on  Eq.  Plead,  g  826,  note  1. 

■  [*  SL-ott  V.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  3  De  Gex  &  J.  834 ;  Herrick  d. 
Belknap  and  the  Vt.  Cen.  Bailw.  £7  Verm.  673.  But  a  rule,  or  by-law,  of  a 
society,  that  all  disputes  among  the  members  shall  be  settled  by  srbiCratioD,  does 
not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  equity,  to  compel  an  account.  Sroitb 
c.  Lloyd,  26  Beavan,  507.  But  where  one  paxUier  sold  his  interest  in  the  oon- 
cern  to  the  other  upon  condition  that  if  the  purchaser  should  elect  to  retire,  at 
any  time,  from  the  business,  the  vendor  should,  at  his  election,  alter  notice,  have 
the  prior  right  to  purchase  the  business  at  the  valuation  of  arbitrators,  and  after 
notice  to  retire  and  the  election  of  the  vendor  to  purchaae  and  the  appointment 
of  valuers,  the  vendee  refused  to  allow  his  valuer  to  proceed  in  the  valuation,  the 
court  held  there  was  no  such  complete  contract  aa  coold  be  decreed  to  be  specifi- 
cally performed.    Tii-ken  r.  Vickers,  Law  Rep.  4  Eq.  529. 
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§  1457  b.  And  where  in  anch  a  case  the  award  of  the  engineer 
has  Ijeen  made,  and  the  contractor  claims  a  larger  aum  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  incumbent,  iu  order  to  maintain  a  bill  in  equity  for  that 
pnrpoBO,  that  he  should  establiah  fraud  and  collusion  betweeu  the 
employers  and  their  engineer^  or  else  that  easeiitial  and  material 
mistakes  should  have  intervened.  And  if  such  collusion  were  only 
tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  indulgence,  with  the  de- 
sign  of  ultimately  paying  the  full  sum  due  the  contractor,  a  court 
of  equity  will  noTcrtheless  have  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,'  and 
will  decree  payment  to  the  contractor  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
estimates  which  is  clearly  established.] 

§  1458,  When  an  award  haa  actually  been  made,  and  it  is  un- 
impcached  and  nnimpeacbable,  it  constitutes  a  bar  to  any  suit  for 
tiie  same  subject-matter,  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  And  courts 
of  equity  will,  in  proper  cases,  enforce  a  specific  performance  of 
an  award,  which  is  unexceptionable,  and  which  has  been  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  parties,  if  it  is  for  the  performance  of  any  acts  by 
the  parties  in  specie,  such  as  a  conveyance  of  lauda ;  and  sucli  a 
specific  performance  will  be  decreed,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  contract,  instead  of  an  award.' 

[*  §  1458  a.  In  a  case,'  where  the  party  obtaining  an  award  for 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate  brought  a  bill  in  equity  for  specific 
performance  of  the  award,  the  question  how  far  it  is  requisite  that 
the  award  should  have  been  confirmed  by  the  party  E^ainst  whom 
it  was  made,  in  order  to  justify  a  decree  for  a  conveyance,  is 
examined  wttli  considerable  carefulness,  and  the  authorities  upon 
the  question  reviewed,  and  the  conclusion  declared  to  be,  that  the 
early  dicta  to  tliat  effect  have  not  been  followed  In  the  courts  of 
equity  iu  later  times,  and  that  such  ratification  of  the  award  is  not 
'necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  court  in  decreeing  specific  per- 
formance ;  but  that  the  court  will  decree  a  specific  performance  of 

'  Uerrick  e.  Belkn^,  2T  Verun.  67S.] 

•  HaU  p.  Hardy,  8  P.  Will.  187 ;  Tbonuon  v.  Noel,  1  Atk.  62 ;  Norton  v. 
MucaU,  2  Ch.  301 ;  8.  c.  2  Vern.  24 ;  Wood  b.  Griffith,  1  SwBnst.  61 ;  Bonck 
B.  Wilber,  4  Jobiu.  Cb.  40a ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  2  E.  Lord  Hardwicka,  in 
'  Thomson  V.  Noe!  (1  Atk.  62),  laid :  "  A  bill  to  carry  an  award  into  exocntion, 
where  there  is  no  ai.*qiiie8ceiice  ia  it  bj  ihe  parties  to  the  Bubmisaioii,  or  agree- 
ment  by  them  afterwards  to  have  it  execaMd,  would  certainty  not  lie.  But  the 
remedy,  to  untorce  perlbrmuice  of  the  award,  must  be  taken  at  law."  See  also 
Bishop  r.  Webster,  1  Eq.  Abr.  &1 ;  S.  C.  2  Vera.  444. 

'  [*  Akely  V.  Akely,  16  Yt.  460.    See  aUo  Sean  b.  VioceDt,  8  Allen,  607. 
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an  award  ander  seal,  following  a  submiseion  under  seal,  directiiig 
the  coQTeyance  of  real  OBtate,  the  same  ae  it  will  a  oontraot  in  tbe 
same  form  and  to  the  Bame  effect,  signed  by  the  parties.'] 

§  1459.  But,  as  the  speci&c  performance  of  awards,  as  well  as 
of  contracts,  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  courts,  if,  upon 
the  &ce  of  the  award  or  otherwise,  it  appears  that  there  are  just 
objections  to  enforcing  it,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere.'  On 
the  other  baud,  wliere  an  award  has  been  long  acquiesced  in  or 
acted  upon  by  both  parties,  eyen  althongh  objections  might  have 
been  originally  urged  against  it,  an  application  to  set  it  aside  will 
not  be  entertained." 

§  1460.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  coincidences  between 
tiie  civil  law  and  our  law,  in  regard  to  arbitrations  and  awards. 
Whether  we  are  to  attribute  this  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  in  the 
established  jurisprudence  of  the  former ;  or  to  the  same  good  sense, 
prevailing  in  diSerent  nations,  and  establishing  the  like  equitable 
principles  on  tlie  same  subject,  founded  on  public  policy  and  private 
convenience,  it  is  not  necessary  to  diBCuss.  But  it  is  certain  that 
tbe  Koman  law  bas  much  to  commend  it  in  the  reasonableness  of 
its  doctrines. 

§  1461.  Arbitration,  called  compromise  (^compromusum'),  was  a 
mode  of  terminating  controversies  much  favored  in  the  civil  law, 
and  was  usually  entered  into  by  reciprocal  ooveuants  or  obliga- 
tions, with  a  penalty,  or  with  some  other  certain  or  implied  Loss  ;  * 
and  the  award  was  deemed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  judicial 
proceeding.^   "  Compromissum  ad  similitudiuem  judiciorum  redigi- 

'  MilneB  v.  Gery,  14  Vetej,  400;  BloDdell  n.  Brettargh,  17  id.  234-341; 
Jonea  v.  Boston  Mill  Corporation,  6  Pick.  148 ;  Sbelton  p.  AIcox,  11  Coud.  240 ; 
Carey  v.  Wilcox,  6  N.  H.  179,  18a] 

*  Auriol  «.  Smith,  1  Turn.  &  Buss.  187,  189,  190;  Eyre  v.  Good,  2  Ch.  19 
[34]  ;  Wood  V.  Griffith,  1  Swangt.  64 ;  Emery  v.  Wase,  6  Ves.  846 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Chancery,  2  K.  2.  '  Jonea  o.  Bennett,  2  Bro.  Pari.  411,  428. 

•  Pothier,  Faod.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  n.  13,  14 ;  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  L 11,  §  2,  S ;  ibid. 
1. 19,  §  1 ;  ibid.  1.  27,  §  6. 

'  If  there  woB  a  simple  agreement  to  stand  by  the  award,  without  any  penalty 
or  equivalent,  it  seems  that  in  the  civil  law  there  was  originally  no  remedy  to  en- 
force it.  Justinian,  in  some  cases,  but  not  adequately  (at  it  should  seem),  pro- 
Tided  for  this  defect.  See  Eyd  on  Awards,  ch.  1,  p.  8,  9  (2d  London  edit.), 
which  cites  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  6,  1.  27,  §  6,  7,  where  it  is  said :  "  Et,  si  quia  presens 
arbitrum  sentenljam  dicere  prohibuit,  p<Ena  committetur.  (§  6.)  Sed,  si  pcena 
non  fuisset  adjecta  compromisso,  sed  aimpliciter,  seutentiK  Btari  quis  promiierit, 
incertJ  adversus  eum  foret  actio,    (g  7.)    See  also  Cod.  Lib.  2,  tit.  56, 1.  4,  5. 
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tur,  «t  ad  fiuieodas  tites  pertinet.^  Ex  compromiaso  placet  exceptio- 
nem  non  naeci,  Bed  pcenn  petitiooem."  '  The  general  conclaBireDeBS 
of  awards,  when  made  within  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  aribitra- 
tora,  waa  firmly  established  upon  the  same  principles,  which  onght 
oniTersally  to  prevail,  to  suppress  litigation.  "  Stan  autem  debet 
sententiaa  arbitri,  qnam  de  re  dixerit,  sive  sequa,  sive  iniqua  sit ; 
et  sibi  imputet,  qui  compromisit.'* ' 

§  1462.  The  leading,  though  not  the  only,  exception  to  the  con- 
clusiTeness  of  awards,  when  regularly  made,  was  the  fraud  or 
corruption  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  arbitrators.  "  Posse  eum  uti 
doli  mali  exceptione."  Again:  "Etiamsi  appellari  non  potest,  doll 
mali  exceptionem  in  poense  petitione  obstaturam."  *  Another  ex- 
ception was,  that  the  arbitrators  had,  in  their  award,  exceeded 
their  authority ;  for,  if  they  had,  it  was  void.  "  De  officio  arbitri 
tractantibus  sciendum  est,  omnem  tractatum  ex  Ipso  compromisso 
sumendum.  Nee  enim  aliud  illi  licebit,  quam  quod  ibi,  ut  efficere 
posset,  cautum  est.  Non  ergo  quodlibet  statuere  arbiter  poterit, 
nee  in  re  qualibet ;  nisi  de  qu&  re  compromissum  est,  et  quatenus 
compromissum  est." ' 

§  1463.  Subject  to  exceptions  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  an  eminent  judge,  that  the  prsetor  at  Rome  would 
not  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  these  domestic  tribunals  for  the 
very  reasons  which  have  been  adopted  in  modern  times ;  because 
tbey  put  an  end  to  suits,  and  the  arbitrators  were  judges  of  the 
parties'  own  choice.^  "  Tametsi  ueminem  preetor  cogit  arbitrium 
recipere  (quoniam  heec  res  libera  et  soluta  eat,  et  extra  necea- 
Bitatem  jurisdictaonis  posita) ;  attamen,  ubi  semel  quia  in  se  re- 
eeperit  arbitrium,  ad  curam  et  sollicitudinem  suam  banc  rem 
pertinere  pnetor  putat ;  non  tantum,  quod  studeret  lites  finiri, 
Terum  qnoniam  non  deberant  decipl,  qui  eum,  quasi  virum  bonum, 
disceptatorem  inter  se  eiigeruut."  ^    Indeed,  when  once  arbitrators 

■  1  Domat,  B.  1,  tit.  14,  §  1,  art.  S ;  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8, 1.  1 ;  Fothier,  Fond. 
Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  n.  1. 

*  1  Domat.  B.  1,  tit.  14,  5  1,  art.  3;  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8, 1.  2. 

'  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8.  L  27,  g  2;  Pothior.  Psnd.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  n.  39,  40. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  4,  ^.  8, 1.  32,  S  14 ;  ibid.  I.  31 ;  Podiier,  Fand.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  n. 
40,  47,  48. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8, 1.  32,  9  10 ;  1  Domat,  B.  1,  tit.  4,  §  2,  art.  6 ;  Pothier, 
Faad.  Lib.  4,  tit.  6,  n.  41,  42. 

*  Mr.  Chtnoellor  Kent,  in  Underbill  v.  Vao  Cortlandt,  2  Jobu.  Ch.  368. 
'  Dig.  lib.  4,  tit.  8,  1.  3,  §  1 ;  Fotbier,  Paad.  Lib.  4,  tit.  8,  n.  22. 
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had  taken  upon  tliemselves  that  office  they  were  compellable  by 
the  prsetor  to  make  an  award.  "  Quisquamne  potest  negare,  equis- 
Bimum  fore,  prstorem  interpotiere  ee  debuisse,  ut  ofTicium,  quod  ia 
ae  recepit,  impleret.  Et  quidem  arbitrum  cujuscunque  dignitatis 
coget  officio,  quod  Busceperit,  perfungi."  '  In  this  respect,  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  our  law  and  tlie  civil  law.' 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

WBITS  OF  NE   EXEAT  BEONO  AND  SUPPUCATIT. 

[*  S  1464.  B«medEe(  iflfecdng  exdiulTe  jnrltdictlai  in  eqnitj. 

j  1486.   Origin  of  writ  of  Ne  eaat  Ttgtio. 

S  1466.   Regarded  u  one  of  the  prerogBtivei  of  the  aown. 

i  1467.   When  flnt  rewrted  to  u  a  ciTil  remedy. 

f  1468.   Applied  in  such  cwea  with  cantlon. 

{  1469.   Mere);  a  dril  remedy  in  America. 

g  14T0.  In  the  nature  of  eqnltatde  b«U. 

g  14T1.  Applied  alu.lo  caiei  of  alimony  and  account 

%  1472.   How  iti  exercite,  in  caiei  of  alimony,  i«  regnlated. 

j  14TS.   In  acconnt,  ii  granted  on  gronnd  of  concorrent  jurisdiction. 

{  1474.   In  equitable  demand*  mnit  be  abeointe  and  Uqnldated. 

\  1475.   How  regnlaled,  where  partie*  are  ftneignert. 

S  U76.  Deflnition  of  writ  of  tufjJkavit. 

S  1477.  Thii  is  a  remedy  for  breach  of  priTilege  of  protection  of  comt. 

{  1478, 1179.   lasnes  of  law,  and  of  fiut,  may  be  sent  to  conrts  of  law. 

S  1479  a.   Beaull  treated  as  oondtuiTe  of  rights  of  parties,  unless  good  rBSaon  be 

§  1464.  Hating  thus  reviewed  most  of  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  which  arise  from,  or  are 
dependent  upon,  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  we  are 
next  led  to  the  consideration  of  those  branches  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction, which  arise  from,  or  are  dependent  upon,  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  to  be  administered. 

The  peculiar  remedies  in  equity  in  cases  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction, have  already  been  fully  discussed ;  and  much,  tlierefore, 
which  would  otiierwise  be  appropriate  for  remark  in  this  place, 
has  been  ah-eady  anticipated.    The  peculiar  remedies  connected 

■  Dig.  Ub.  4,  tit.  S,  I.  3,  g  1,  3 ;  Kjd  on  Awardi,  98,  99,  and  note  (3d  Lon- 
don «dit.).  'Ante.  §1467. 
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with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  equity  seem  to  be  principally  the 
process  of  bill  of  discovery,  properly  so  called  ;  the  process  of  bill 
for  perpetuating  evidence ;  and  the  processes,  called  the  writ  of 
Ne  Exeat  Regno,  and  the  writ  of  Suppucavit.*  The  two  former 
are  properly  embraced  in  what  is  called  the  auxiliary  or  assistant 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  reserved 
for  examination  thereafter.  The  two  latter  will  be  discussed  in 
the  present  chapter. 

§  1465.  The  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  Ne  exeat  regnum,  is  a  prerogative  writ,  which  is  issued, 
88  its  name  imports,  to  prevent  a  person  from  leaving  the  realm.' 
It  is  said  that  it  is  a  process  unknown  to  the  ancient  common  law, 
which,  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit,  allowed  every  man  to  depart  the 
realm  at  his  pleasure.'  Its  origin  is  certainly  obscure.  But  it 
may  be  traced  up  to  a  very  early  period,  although  some  have 
thought  that  its  date  is  later  than  the  reign  of  King  John,  since, 
by  the  great  charter  granted  by  bim,  the  unlimited  freedom  to  go 
from  and  return  to  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure,  was  granted  to 
all  subjects.  "  Liceat  unicuique  de  ctetero  exire  de  regno  nostru, 
at  redire  salvo  et  secure  per  terram  et  per  aquam,  salva  fide  nostra, 
nisi  tempore  guerne,  per  aliquod  breve  tempus,  propter  communem 
Qtilitatem  regui."  *  The  period  between  the  reign  of  King  John 
and  that  of  Edward  I.  has  been  accordingly  assigned  by  some 
writers  as  the  probable  time  of  its  introduction.  A  proceeding 
somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  and  objects,  though  not  in  the  pre- 

'  The  autboritf  to  award  an  isaue  to  be  tried  b/  a  juiy,  tiioagh  a  peculiar 
remedy,  ia  an  incident  both  to  tbe  concurrent  and  the  exclasire  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  equity.  Tbe  granting  or  refuging  of  Buch  an  iaoue,  is,  in  all  caeea,  ex- 
cept in  queationi  of  the  validity  of  wills  (ante,  3  184,  1446),  a  matter  of  discre- 
tioD ;  and  is  designed  merely  to  assist  the  coDscience  of  tbe  court  in  dedding 
upon  some  matter  offset.  It  seems,  rather,  tberefore,  to  belong  to  the  practice  of 
the  court  than  to  cooslitute  a  part  of  its  peculiar  jurisdii^tion.  See,  on  thii  sub- 
ject. O'CoDDOr  V.  Cook.  S  Vet.  0S6 ;  Short  i.  Lee,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  496,  497  j 
Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juriad.  B.  3,  cb.  1,  8  2,  p.  295  to  299 ;  2  Foobl.  Eq.  B.  6,  cb.  8, 
§  7,  and  notes  (t),  (u) ;  Mattbewa  c.  Warner,  4  Ves.  20S ;  Lancashire  t>.  Lan- 
cashire, 9  Bearan,  259. 

■  Beames  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  1 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  137,  266.  Most  of  tbe  mate- 
rials, nbich  are  contained  in  this  chapter,  have  been  drawn  from  the  concise,  but 
perspicDoaa  treatise  of  Mr.  Beames,  entitled,  "A  Brief  View  of  the  Writ  of  Ne 
Exeat  Regno,  London,  1812.^  I  have  not  omitted,  however,  to  compare  tbe 
observations  of  the  author  with  tbe  original  anthorities. 

*  Beames,  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  1.  *  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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eise  form  of  the  modem  writ,  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Fleta  and 
Britton ;  ^  and  the  statute  of  5  Rich.  II.  (oh.  2,  g  6,  7)  prohtt»ted 
all  persona  whatsoever  &om  going  abroad,  excepting  lords  and 
great  men,  and  merchants  and  soldiers." 

§  1466.  In  Fitzlierbert's  Natnra  Brevium,  two  forms  of  writs 
are  given  against  subjects  leaving  the  realm  without  license,  the 
one  applicable  to  clergymen,  and  the  other  to  laymen.'  And  it  is 
there  remarked  by  Fitzherbert,  that,  by  the  common  law,  every 
man  may  go  out  of  the  realm  at  his  pleasure,  without  Uie  king's 
leave ;  yet,  because  every  man  is  bound  to  defend  the  king  and  his 
realm,  therefore  the  king,  at  his  pleasure,  by  bis  writ,  may  com- 
mand a  man,  that  he  go  not  beyond  tlie  seas,  or  out  of  the  realm, 
widiout  license ;  and,  if  he  do  the  contrary,  he  shall  be  punished 
for  disobeying  the  king's  command.^  From  tliis  language,  it  may 
be  inferred,  as  liis  opinion,  that  the  right  of  tlie  king  was  a  part  of 
the  common  law,  not  af  all  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  right 
of  the  subject  to  leave  the  realm;  but  a  restriction  upon  that 
riglit,  which  might  be  imposed  by  the  crown  for  great  political 
purposes.  This  is  manifestly  the  view  of  the  matter  takeu  by  Lord 
Coke,  wJio  deems  it  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  at  the 
common  law,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  statute  pro  bono  pubUeo 
reffis  et  regni.^ 

§  1467.  Be  the  origin  of  this  writ,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was 
originally  applied  only  to  great  political  objects  and  purposes  of 
state,  for  the  safety  or  benefit  of  the  realm."  The  time  when  it 
was  first  applied  to  mere  civil  purposes,  in  aid  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  is  not  exactly  known,  and  seems  involved  in  the 
like  obscurity  as  its  primitive  existence.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  so  applied  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.^ 

'  Fleta,  S83,  §  1.  2 ;  Britton,  di.  112,  cit«d  in  Beames  on  Ne  £xeat,  p.  4,  S. 

•  Beamea  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  6. 

'  Fit*.  Nat.  BrOT.  86.  '  Fits.  Nat.  Bray.  8-J. 

•  2  Co.  Inst.  M  i  8  Co.  Inst.  ch.  84,  p.  178,  179 ;  Com.  Dig.  Gkanarji.  4  B. 

•  Ex  parte  Bmnker,  3  P.  Will.  312;  Anon.,  1  Ack.  021 ;  Flack  v.  Holm,  1 
Jto.  &  Walk.  40.^,  413,  414. 

'  Tothill,  in  hie  transactioiiH  (p.  186),  mentions  three  casea,  one  in  the  32d  of 
Elixftbetli,  and  two  in  the  19th  of  Jamei  L  See  also  Bemmes,  Ord.  of  Cbane. 
p.  40,  not«  (148)  ;  Beames  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  16.  Lord  Cbincellor  Talbot,  in  Bx 
parte  Bninker  (3  P.  WilL  312),  Nud :  "  In  all  my  experience.  I  nerer  knew  thia 
writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  granted  or  takeu  out,  without  a  bill  in  equity  first  filed." 
It  is  true,  it  was  originally  a  State  writ ;  bat  for  some  time  (thon^  not  very 
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In  the  reign  of  King  Jajnee  I.  it  seems  to  have  been  bo  firmly 
established,  as  a  remedial  civil  process,  grantable  in  chancery,  that 
it  was  made  ihe  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  Ordinances.  It  is 
there  declared,  that  "  Writs  of  Ne  exeat  regnum  are  properly  ixt 
be  grauted  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  writ  in  respect  of 
attempts  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  state ;  in  which  case  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  grant  them,  upon  prayer  of  any  of  the  principal 
secretaries,  without  cause  showing,  or  upon  such  information  as 
his  lordship  shall  think  of  weight.  But,  oth«rmie  alao,  they  may 
he  aeoordiatg  to  the  practice  of  long  time  tiaed,  in  case  of  interlopers 
in  trade,  great  bankrupts,  in  whose  estates  many  subjects  are 
interested,  or  other  cases  that  concern  multitudes  of  the  king's 
Bulfiects ;  also  in  case  of  duels  and  divers  others."  ' 

§  1468.  The  ground,  then,  upon  which  it  is  applied  to  civil  cases 
being,  as  is  here  stated,  custom  or  usage,  it  has  been  in  practice 
uniformly  confined  to  cases  within  the  usage,  and  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  expound  its  true  use  or  limitation  upon 
principle.^  It  has  been  strongly  said,  that  it  is  applied  to  cases  of 
private  right  with  great  caution  and  jealousy.^ 

§  1469.  The  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  is  also  in  use  in  America, 
where  it  is  treated  not  as  a  prerogative  writ,  but  as  a  writ  of  right 
in  the  cases  in  whicli  it  is  properly  grantable.  But,  generally,  the 
same  limitations  which  are  imposed  as  to  the  remedy  in  England, 
exist  in  our  present  practice.  lu  short,  the  writ  and  its  attributes 
are  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  English  authorities  and  prao- 
tices.*  [And  it  may  be  granted  against  foreigners  temporarily 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  well  as  others.'] 

long),  it  hs9  been  made  use  of  in  aid  of  the  aubjects,  for  the  helping  them  to 
jiutice.  Bat  ttill  m  custom  haa  alloved  this  latter  lue  to  be  made  of  it,  it  ought 
to  go  no  further  than  can  be  warranted  by  usage,  whieh  always  has  been  to  have 
a  bill  first  filed."  A  copy  of  the  modern  writ  will  be  found  in  Beames  on  Ne 
Exeat,  p.  19,  20,  and  Hinde's  Fracrice,  p.  613. 

>  Beames,  Ord.  in  Chanc.  p.  39,  40,  Ord.  69 ;  Beames  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  16, 17. 

*  Ex  parte  Brunker,  3  P.  Will.  313 ;  Etches  V.  Lance,  7  Ves.  417 ;  De  Car- 
riere  ».  De  Calonne.  4  Vee.  C90. 

■  TomliosoD  D.  Harrison,  6  Ves.  SS ;  Whitehouse  e.  Partridge,  3  Swanst.  879. 

*  Bice  c.  Hale,  5  Cush.  233,  where  the  fonn  of  the  writ  is  set  out.  Buiihnell 
e.  Bushnell.  15  Barbour,  399;  Forrest  c.  Forrest,  10  id.  46;  HcGee  v.  McGee, 

And  see  Woodward  r.  Schatzell,  S  Joboa, 
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§  1470.  In  funeral,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  writ  of  Ne  exeat 
T^^DO  will  not  be  granted,  unlosa  in  cases  of  equitable  debts  and 
claims ;  for,  in  regard  to  civil  rights,  it  is  treated  as  in  the  nature 
of  equitable  bail.^  If,  therefore,  the  debt  be  each  as  that  it  is  de- 
mandable  in  a  suit  at  law,  the  writ  will  be  refused ;  for,  in  such  a 
case,  the  remedy  at  law  is  open  to  tlie  party.*  If  bul  may  be  re- 
quired, it  can  be  insisted  on  in  tfae  action  at  law;  if  not  required 
at  law,  that  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of 
equity,  to  do  what  in  effect,  as  to  legal  demands,  the  law  inhibits.* 
[And  it  has  been  held,  tiiat,  if  the  party  against  whom  this  writ  is 
prayed  for  has  previously  been  held  to  bail,  and  regularly  dis- 
charged, the  writ  will  not  be  granted.*] 

§  1471.  It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  in 
general,  the  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  lies  only  upon  equitable  debts 
and  claims.  There  are  to  this  general  statement  two  rect^nized 
exceptions,  and  two  only.  The  one  is  a  case  of  alimony  decreed 
to  a  wife,  which  will  be  enforced  against  her  husband  by  a  writ  of 
Ne  exeat  regno,  if  he  is  about  to  quit  the  realm  ;^  tiie  other  is  the 

6  Geo.  29.^ ;  Lehman  c.  Logan,  7  Ired.  Eq.  39G ;  Brown  e.  Hafi*,  5  Paige,  S35. 
By  the  Act  of  CdngreM,  of  2d  March,  1793,  cb.  32,  g  6,  it  ia  pravided  that 
"  WritB  of  Ne  exeat  may  be  granted  by  any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  Statei  in  cases  where  they  may  be  (p'aiited  by  the  supreme,  or  a  circuit 
conrt.  But  no  writ  of  Ne  exeat  shall  be  granted,  unless  a  suit  in  equity  be  com- 
menced, and  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  to  the  conrt  or  jud^  granting  tbe 
same,  that  the  defendant  designs  qnlckly  to  depart  from  the  United  States." 

'  Beanies  on  Ne  Exeat,  p.  30;  Seymour  e.  Hazard,  I  Johna.  Ch.  1;  ExparU 
Bmnker,  3  F.  Will.  313 ;  Atkinson  r.  Leonard,  8  Bro.  Ch.  218 ;  Jackson  t>.  Petrie, 
10  Ves.  163,  166;  Whitehona?  v.  Partridge,  3  Swanst.  377  to  379;  Dawson 
0.  Dawson,  7  Yea.  173 ;  Haffey  r.  Haffey,  14  Tes.  261 ;  Stewart  d.  Graham,  19 
Yes.  318,  314 ;  Hyde  v.  Whitfield,  19  Yes.  344 ;  Flack  k.  Holm,  1  Jac.  &  Walk. 
405,  413,  414;  Jenkins  v.  Parkinson.  S  Mylne  &  Keen,  5.  In  WyaCt'a  Practkd 
Register,  p.  289,  it  ia  aaid :  *'  It  is  now  mostly  used,  where  a  snit  is  commenced 
in  this  court  agunst  a  man,  and  he,  designing  to  defeat  the  other  of  his  just  de- 
mand, or  to  SToid  the  justice  and  equity  of  this  court,  is  about  to  go  beyond  sea, 
or  however,  that  the  duty  will  be  endangered,  if  he  goea."  The  usual  atBdavit,  on 
which  tfae  writ  is  granted,  states  both  of  these  facts.  Beames  on  Ne  Exeat,  p. 
26  to  28. 

■  Ibid. ;  Dawson  n.  Dawson,  7  Yea.  179 ;  Russell  e.  A^by,  S  Yes.  96 ;  Blayde* 
r.  Calvert.  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  211,  213 ;  Sraedberg  o.  Mark,  6  Johns.  Ch.  13S. 

*  Porter  v.  Spencer,  2  Johns.  Ch.  169,  170;  Croaly  r.  Marriot,  2  Dick.  609; 
Gardner  tr. ,  19  Yes.  444.  •  Pratt  ■>.  Wells,  1  Barb.  425. 

•  Read  P.  Bead,  1  Ch.  Cas.  US;  Shafloe  v.  ShaOoe,  7  Yet.  71;  DawMn  s. 
Dawson,  7  Yes.  173;  Anon.,  2  Atk.  210;  mU,  i  1425,  note  (2). 
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case  of  an  account,  on  which  a  balance  is  admitted  b^  the  defend- 
ant, but  a  lai^r  claim  is  insiated  on  by  the  creditor.' 

§  1472.  In  refirard  to  alimonj,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  arose  from 
compassion,  and  because  the  ecclesiastical  coarts  could  not  take 
bail.*  Whether  this  be  the  real  ori^n  of  the  jurisdiction  in  equity, 
may  admit  of  some  doubt.  The  truer  ground,  perhaps,  for  equitar 
ble  interference  would  aeem  to  be,  that,  although  alimony  is  a  fixed 
sum  and  not  strictly  an  equitable  debt,  yet  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
are  unable  to  furnish  a  complete  remedy,  to  enforce  the  due  pay- 
ment thereof;  and  therefore  courts  of  equity  ought  to  interfere,  to 
prevent  the  decree  from  beinfc  defeated  by  fraud.^  It  does  not 
Beem,  however,  that  in  modem  times  courts  of  equity  baTS  assumed 
or  acted  npon  the  jurisdiction  to  this  extent.*  In  cases  of  alimony 
it  18  said  that  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere,  unless  alimony  has 
been  already  decreed ;  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  what  is  doe.' 
But,  if  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decree,  pronouncing  alimony, 
and  d  fortiori,  if  no  alimony  has  been  decreed,  and  the  case  is  a 
lis  pendent,  coarts  of  eqnity  will  abstain  from  granting  the  writ' 

'  BeaniM  on  Ne  E«B«t,  p.  30  to  84;  id.  p.  S8i  2  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  182  to  187; 
Cooper.  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3.  p.  149,  160. 

*  Beunet  on  Ne  Exeat,  30 ;  Anon.,  3  Atk.  210 ;  Tandergncht  v.  De  Blaquiere, 
8  Sim.  S15.  The  Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  L.  Shadwell),  in  thi*  case,  satd:  "The 
caicf  that  have  been  cited  in  the  conrce  of  the  ailment,  do  not  fiirnish  amy  an- 
thorttj  to  «hoiT  that  the  court  has  ever  ezerdsed  an7  juriBdiction  with  reipect  to 
alimonj,  except  in  granting  the  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno.  The  interference  of 
the  court  in  granting  that  writ  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  circumstancea  that 
tbe  Ecclesiastical  Court  cannot  compel  the  hualiand  to  find  bail.  And  if  tbe  hni- 
band  make  it  appear  that  he  doet  not  intend  to  leave  the  kingdom,  tbe  coart  will 
not  grant  the  writ,  although  he  ma^  not  intend  to  pay  what  is  due  fVom  him.'' 
See  alio  Stones  v.  Cooke,  8  Sim.  321,  note  (q).    Ante.  §  1429,  note  (2). 

■  See  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  Introd.  p.  34.  In  Read  t>.  Read,  1  Ch.  Cas.  115;  Ex 
pari*  Whitmore,  I  Dick.  143 ;  Shaftoe  p.  Shaftoe.  7  Vei.  171 ;  and  Dawson  o. 
Dawson,  7  Ve*.  178,  no  such  ground  aa  compassion  is  snggeeted.  In  New  York, 
where  the  jurisdiction,  as  to  divorce  and  alimonj,  is  vested  in  the  Coart  of  Chan- 
cery, the  chancellor  will,  paidenU  lite,  grant  a  writ  of  Ne  exeat  repuhlicfi.  against 
the  husband.  Denton  v.  Denton,  1  Johns.  Ch.  364,  441 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1, 
eb.  2. 

*  Stonea  n.  Cooke,  8  Sim.  821,  note  (q)  ;  ante,  S  142C,  and  note. 

'  Shaftoe  e.  Shaftoe,  7  Tes.  171 ;  Dawson  c.  Dawson,  7  Vea.  173 ;  Haffbj  v. 
HafFey,  14  Tes.  261.  See  Angier  «.  Angier.  Prec.  Ch.  4»7 ;  Cooper.  Eq.  PL 
ch.  8,  p.  149,  150 ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  2.  g  6.  note  (n) ;  anU,  g  1422. 

■  Coglar  0.  Coglar,  1  Vea.  Jr.  94 ;  Haffey  p.  Hafi^,  14  Vea.  2«1 ;  Stroet  e. 
Street,  1  Tom.  &  Rubi.  322. 
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'  §  1473.  In  regard  to  a  bill  for  an  account,  where  there  is  an 
admitted  balance  due  hj  the  defendant  to  tlie  pltuntiff*,  but  a  larger 
sum  18  claimed  by  the  latter,  there  is  not  any  real  deviation  from 
the  appropriate  junBdiction  of  courts  of  equity :  *  for  matters  of 
account  are  properly  cognizable  therein.  The  writ  of  Ne  exeat 
regno  may,  therefore,  well  be  supported  as  a  process  in  aid  of  ^le 
concurrent  jurisdiotion  of  courts  of  equity,  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  put  upon  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  ground.' 

§  1474.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  equitable  demand,  for  which  a 
Ne  exeat  regno  will  be  issued  ;  it  must  be  certain  in  its  nature,  and 
actually  payable,  and  not  contingent.*  It  should  also  be  for  some 
debt  or  pecuniary  demand.  It  will  not  lie,  therefore,  in  a  case 
where  the  demand  is  of  a  general  unliquidated  nature,  or  ia  iu  the 
nature  of  damages.*  The  equitable  debt  need  not,  however,  be 
directly  created  between  the  parties.  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  it  be 
fixed  and  certain.  Thus  the  eeatui  que  tratt  or  assignee  of  a  bond, 
may  have  a  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  against  the  obligor.' 

§  1475.  We  may  conclude  what  is  thus  briefly  said  upon  this 
subject,  by  stating  that  the  writ  will  not  be  granted  on  a  bill  for 
an  account  in  favor  of  a  plaintiff,  who  is  a  foreigner  out  of  the 
realm,  beoause  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  appear  and  account. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  granted  i^^net  a  foreigner 
transiently  within  the  country,  although  the  subject-matter  origi- 

'  Jones  ».  S&Dipson,  8  Vet.  £93 ;  RusieU  t>.  Aahby,  S  Tm.  96 ;  Amnack  e. 
Bwlcl»7, 8  Vet.  697 ;  Dick  v.  SwintoD,  1  Vea.  &  Bum.  371 ;  Stewsrt  c.  Orahun, 
19  Vea.  319  i  Flock  v.  Holm,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  406.  413;  Foner  o.  Spenoer,  8 
JohnB.  Cb.  169  to  171 ;  Milchell  t>.  Bunch.  3  Paige,  606.  617  to  619. 

■  Jones  D.  Alephgio,  16  Vtm.  171 ;  Howden  v.  Rogers,  1  Ves.  &  Beam.  ISS  to 
134;  AtkiBwm  e.  Leooard,  S  Bro.  Ch.  318;  Rioe  v.  Hale,  5  Cash.  244;  Jobn- 
SOD  t).  Clendeain,  6  Gill  &  Johns.  463;  Blafdes  v.  Calvert,  2  Jac.  &  Walk. 
218. 

'  Anon.,  1  Atk.  £21 ;  Rico  n.  Gsultier.  S  Atk.  600 ;  Shearman  v.  Sbeannau, 
9  Bro.  Ch.  870 ;  Whitehouse  ti.  Partridge,  8  Swaiut.  377,  378 ;  Kforrii  tr.  Mo- 
Neil,  2  Ross.  604;  Porter  t>.  Spencer.  2  Johns.  Ch.  169. 

*  S«e  Etches  v.  Lance,  7  Yes.  417 ;  Cock  e.  Rane,  6  Ves.  283.  See  b1m> 
Bridge  D.  Hind^,  Rep.  Temp.  Finch,  267;  Beames  on  Ne  Exeat,  96,  97,  63  to 
66 ;  Whitdtouse  «.  Partridge,  3  Swanat.  377,  378 ;  Blaydfts  t>.  Calvert,  3  Jac.  A 
W«lk.  212 ;  Graves  v.  Griffith,  1  Jao.  A  Walk.  646 ;  Flack  t>.  Holm,  1  Jac^  A 
Walk.  406,  407 ;  Stnedberg  «.  Hark.  6  J<^ns.  Ch.  138 ;  Mattocks  k.  Tmnain, 
8  Johns.  Gh.  76 ;  De  Rivafinoli  c.  Coraelti,  4  Paige,  264. 

•  Grant  n.  Grant,  8  Rubs.  598 ;  Leake  v.  Leake,  1  Jao.  &  Walk.  605. 
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nated  abroad,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  requiring  security  frombim 
to  perform  the  decree  made  on  the  bill  filed.' 

§  1476.  The  other  process,  to  vhich  we  have  alluded,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  chanoery,  is  the  Writ  of  Suppli- 
cavit.  It  is  ill  the  nature  of  the  procem  at  the  common  law  to  find 
sureties  of  tJie  peace  upon  articles  filed  hj  a  party  for  that  purpose.^ 
It  is,  however,  rarely  now  used,  as  the  remedy  at  the  common  law 
is  in  general  adequate,  althcmgh  (as  we  have  seen*}  it  is  sometimea 
resorted  to  by  a  wife  against  her  husband ;  and  in  that  case  it  ia 
sud,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  an  incident,  may  grant  main 

>  Ryde  K.  WbiteBeld,  19  Veg.  34S,  344.  See  Doiie's  case,  1  P.  Will.  26S.  It 
•e«aiB  a  matter  atill  subject  to  101119  UtU«  doubt,  irhether  the  writ  is  graotable 
agaiDSt  a  foreigner,  vbo  happens  to  be  within  the  country ;  although  the  objection 
may  not  prevail,  where  he  is  a  subject  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  a 
colony.  See  Beunea  on  Ne  Eieat,  p.  44  to  48;  Grant  b.  Grant,  3  Rusb.  598. 
The  case  of  Flack  e.  Holm  (1  Jac.  &  Walk.  40fi,  411,  414,  415)  affirms  the 
jurisdiction  against  a  foreigner,  domiciled  abroad,  and  tranaiently  within  the 
realm,  in  the  ea*e  of  a  balance  of  account,  on  which  he  migbt  have  been  suod  at 
law,  and  held  to  bail.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  main  ground  of  the  decision. 
"  It  is  "  (said  I»rd  Eldon  in  that  case)  ■ '  but  a  civil  process  to  hold  a  person  to 
bail  for  an  equitable  debt,  under  the  same  circnmstances  as  those  in  which,  if  it 
were  a  legal  debt,  he  might  be  held  to  bail  at  law.  See  also  Howden  e.  Rogers, 
1  Ve«.  &  Beam.  129.  In  Woodward  r.  SchatzeU  (3  Johns.  Cfa.  412),  Mr.  Chaa- 
cellor  Kent  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  foreigners  and  citizens  of  Other 
States,  transiently  within  the  tenritorisl  jurisdiction  of  the  Stata  of  New  Torfc ; 
stating,  however,  that  the  writ  would  be  discharged  upon  giving  security  to  abide 
the  decree.  See  also  the  same  point  ruled  in  Mitchell  r.  Bunch,  2  Pftige,  606, 
617  to  620. 

'  See  Ba)iium  v.  Baynam,  Ambler,  63,  64.  Id  Lord  Bacon's  Ordinances 
there  is  one  regulating  tbe  issuing  of  this  writ.  Ord.  87,  in  Beames's  Ord.  Chan, 
p.  39.  On  this  Mr.  Beames  baa  remarked  in  his  note  (144),  "  Tbis  writ,  at  now 
isiuing,  is  founded  on  tbe  statute  21  Joe.  I.  cb.  8,  which  must  have  passed  about 
five  years  sfVer  the  making  of  the  present  OrdinanceB,  if  they  really  were  pub- 
lished on  the  29th  Jan.,  1618,  as  asserted  in  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  p.  100.  In  addition  to  tbe  authorities  cited  in  the  notes  snbjoined 
to  Heyn's  cue,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Sloell  v.  Botelar,  2  Ch.  68 ;  Bx 
parU  Gumbleton,  9  Mod.  222;  s.  c.  2  Alk.  70;  Hilton  o.  Biron,  3  SaUc  248; 
Me  parte  Lewis,  Mosel.  191 ;  Ex  parte  Gibson,  ib.  196 ;  Gilb.  For.  Rom.  203 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Ghanca-y,  i  R.,  and  ForcibU  Entry,  D.  16,  17.  The  Collec.  Jnrid. 
193,  carries  suppUcavits  so  high  as  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VII.  and  Hen.  VIII. 
when  both  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  were  bound  over  to  tbeir  good  be- 

■  Antt,  g  1423 ;  Clavering's  case,  2  P.  Will.  202 ;  Suelling  v.  Flatman,  1  Diok. 
6  ;  Stoell  O.  Botelar,  2  Ch.  66 ;  Baynum  r.  Baynum,  Ambler,  68,  64. 
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tenance  or  aLimony  to  the  wife,  if  she  is  conjpelled  to  live  apart 
from  her  husband.' 

§  1477.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  has  giveu  a  full  description 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  writ ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  to  state  them  in  his  words : 
"  It  is  granted  upon  complaiut  and  oath  made  of  the  party,  where 
any  suitor  of  the  court  is  abused,  aud  stands  in  danger  of  his  life, 
or  is  threatened  with  death  by  another  suitor.  The  contemnor  is 
taken  into  custody,  aud  must  give  bail  to  the  sheriff;  aud  if  he 
moves  to  discharge  the  writ  of  supplicavit,  the  court  hears  botii 
parties  ou  affidavit,  and  continues  or  dischai^es  it,  as  the  case  ap- 
pears before  them.  If  they  order  the  contemnor  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behavior  (for  this  writ  is  iu  the  nature  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice's  warrant  to  apprehend  a  man  for  a  breach  of  tlie 
peace),  he  must  do  it  by  recognizance,  to  be  takeu  before  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  court,  who  must  be  in  the  commission  of  Uie 
peace.  He  is  to  find  sureties  to  be  of  his  good  behavior.  If  he 
beats  or  assaults  the  party  a  second  time,  the  court  will  order  the 
recognizance  to  be  put  iu  suit,  aud  permit  the  party  to  recover  the 
penalty ;  for  the  recognizance  is  never  to  be  sued,  but  by  leave  of 
the  court.  But  this  proceeding  very  rarely  or  never  happens.  So 
if  any  suitor  of  the  court  is  arrested,  either  iu  the  face  of  the 
court  or  out  of  the  court,  as  ho  is  goiug  and  coming  to  attend  and 
follow  bis  cause  (for  so  far  the  court  does  and  will  protect  every 
mau),  upon  complaiut  made  thereof,  sittiug  tlie  court,  they  will 
seud  out  the  tipstafT,  aud  bring  iu  tlie  bailifie  aud  prisoner  into 
court  iustautly,  sitting  the  court,  and  they  will  order  them  forth- 
with to  dischai^  him,  or  lay  them  by  the  heels  ;  aud  the  plaiulitf 
in  the  action,  upon  complaiut  and  oath  made  tiiereof,  will  certainly 
stand  committed.  He  shall  lie  in  prison  till  he  petitions,  eubmita, 
aud  begs  pardon,  aud  pays  the  costs  to  the  other  party."  ' 

'  Ibid. ;  Ball  e.  Uoatgomery,  2  Vet.  Jr.  196;  Duncan  n.  Uuacaii,  19  Vea. 
896 ;  TumuliU's  cue,  1  Jftc.  &  Walk.  348 ;  Dobbj'u'a  i-ase,  S  Ve*.  &  Beam. 
183 ;  Heyu'B  tsse,  2  Vei.  i!fc  Beam.  1H2 ;  JUng  r.  King,  2  V«s.  678 ;  a.  C.  Am- 
bler, 24U,  3S3 ;  BajnuDi  v.  BajDum,  Ambler,  69,  Hi.  An  appLcation  of  thia 
■on  was  made  by  a  married  voman  in  Codd  c.  Codd  (2  •lolum.  tlh.  141),  and 
Mr.  Cbaneellor  Kent  Kems  on  thai  occasioD  to  have  doubted  whelber  liie  writ 
ongbt  DOW  to  be  granted  in  chanL-ei;,  as  the  remedy  at  law  waa  uompleU.  But 
it  iji  difficult,  upon  the  aulboritiei,  to  maintain  thia  doubt.  See  Beauies'i  Ordera 
ID  Chani-er}-,  p.  38,  note  (144J. 

■  tiilbert'a  Forum  Kom.  p.  202,  203;  2  Uarrisoo'i  Pr.  Ch.  by  KewUnd,  ch. 
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§  1478.  We  mftj  close  this  head  of  exclusive  processes,  b;  ad- 
verting to  certain  proceediugB,  wliicb,  although  not  unknown  to 
the  courts  of  common  law,  seem,  aa  a  matter  of  right  and  author- 
ity, iudepeudent  of  the  consent  of  parlies,  to  belong  exclusively 
to  courta  of  equity.  We  refer  to  the  practice  in  doubtful  matters 
of  fact,  of  directing  au  issue  to  be  tried  at  law  to  ascertain  the 
same ;  and,  in  matters  of  law,  of  sending  the  point  for  tlie  opin- 
ion of  a  court  of  law,  and  then  acting  upon  the  final  result  in 
either  case  in  a  court  of  equity,  directing  the  issue  or  opinion. 
We  have  already  seen  the  application  of  tlie  former  proceeding  to 
the  issue  of  devuavit  vel  non  in  bills  for  the  establishment  of 
wiUa.i 

§  1479.  The  nature  and  objects  of  these  proceedings  cannot  be 
better  stated  tlian  they  are  by  Mr.  Justice  Btackstoue.  "  The 
chancellor's  decree"  (s&ye  he},  "is  either  interlocutory  or  final. 
It  very  seldom  happens  that  tlie  first  decree  can  be  final,  or  oon- 
olude  the  cause ;  for,  if  any  matter  of  fact  is  strongly  contro- 
verted, this  court  Is  so  eensible  of  the  deficiency  of  trial  by 
written  depositions,  that  it  will  not  bind  the  parties  thereby,  but 
usually  directs  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  jury ;  especially  such  im- 
portaut  facts  as  the  validity  of  a  will,  or  whether  A.  is  the  lieir-at- 
law  to  B.,  or  the  existence  of  a  modtu  decimandi,  or  real  and  imme- 
morial composition  for  tithes.  JBut,  as  no  jury  can  be  summoued 
to  attend  this  court,  tlie  fact  is  usually  directed  to  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  assizes,  upon  a  feigned 
issue.  For  (iu  order  to  bring  it  there,  and  have  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, and  that  only,  put  iu  issue)  au  action  is  feigned  to  be 
brought,  wherein  tlie  pretended  plaintiff  declares  that  he  laid  a 
wager  of  £5  with  the  deleudant,  that  A.  was  heir-at-law  to  B. ; 
and  then  avers  that  be  is  so ;  and  brings  his  action  for  the  £b. 
The  defendant  allows  the  wager,  but  avers  that  A.  is  not  the  heir 
to  B.,  and  thereupon  that  issue  is  joined,  which  is  directed  out  of 
chancery  to  be  tried ;  and  thus  the  verdict  of  the  jurors  at  law 

79,  p.  563.  ClaveriDg'e  <.tao  (2  P.  Will.  302),  and  Stoell  o.'fiotel&r  (2  Ch.  68), 
ftre  iiiBtanLt:a  of  the  ftciual  grouting  of  the  writ,  ander  circumBt&nceB  liku  those 
stated  by  Gilbert,  id  his  Forum  Boinan.  p.  202,  2U3.  It  is  usual  to  diachargo 
pemoDB  (wmmitted  for  want  of  aurvty  on  articles  of  peaue,  and  on  a  aapplicavit, 
tSter  a  ;ttar,  if  nothing  new  happens,  and  the  ttireac  or  danger  does  not  continue. 
Baynnm  v.  Dayoam,  Ambler,  63 ;  Ex  parte  Grosvenor,  3  P.  Wdl.  103. 
■  AiUe,  §  1447,  1464,  note  (1). 
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determines  the  fact  in  the  court  of  equity.  These  feigned  issues 
seem  borrowed  from  the  apotiaio  judidalU  of  the  Romans,  and  are 
also  frequently  used  in  the  courts  of  law,  bj  consent  of  the  pa^ 
ties,  to  determine  some  disputed  right  without  the  formality  of 
pleading,  and  thereby  to  save  much  time  and  expense  in  the  de- 
cision of  a  cause.  So,  likewise,  if  a  question  of  mere  law  arises 
in  the  course  of  a  cause,  as  whether,  by  the  words  of  a  will,  an  e»^ 
tate  for  life  or  in  tail  is  created  ;  or,  whether  a  future  interest  de- 
vised by  a  testator  shall  operate  as  &  reuiainder  or  an  executOTj 
devise,  it  is  the  practice  of  this  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Fleas,  upoD 
a  case  stated  for  that  purpose,  wherein  all  the  material  facts  are 
admitted,  and  the  point  of  lav  is  submitted  to  their  decisiou,  who 
thereupon  hear  it  solemnly  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  and 
certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor.  And  upon  such  certifi- 
cates the  decree  is  usually  founded." ' 

§  1479  0.  When  the  court  orders  an  issue  of  fact,  and  a  verdict 
is  founded  upon  the  issue  in  favor  of  either  party,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive  upon  either  party ;  and,  notwithBtandiiig  the 
verdict,  the  party  against  whom  it  is  given  has  a  right  to  proceed 
ill  the  cause,  and  to  go  into  evidence  in  support  of  his  case,  not- 
witlistanding  the  court,  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  (which  the 
court  is  at  full  liloerty  to  entertain),  refuses  to  disturb  the  verdict. 
Generally  speaking,  such  a  verdict  is  treated  as  conclusive  be- 
tween the  parties ;  for  persons  who  have  had  an  ample  opportu- 
nity of  briugiug  before  a  jury  such  evidence  as  they  think  proper 
and  material  to  the  case  are  generally  satisfied  witli  the  result,  at 
least  if  the  result  of  the  investigation  be  such  as  not  to  lead  to  an 
order  for  a  new  trial.  Still,  iu  point  of  practice  and  in  point  <A 
law  (as  has  been  suggested),  the  verdict  is  not  conclusive.  Bat 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  practice  of  proceeding  after  the  ver- 
dict, and  in  opposition  tliereto,  to  a  hearing  of  the  cause,  the  court 
will,  as  a  matter  in  its  discretion,  refuse  an  issue,  unless  upon  an 
understanding  by  both  parties  to  abide  the  result,  unless  tlie  court 
should  disturb  the  verdict.^ 

■  3  Bbck.  Comuu  462,  459. 

•  Ansdell  v.  Ansdell  (4  Mj'lne  &  Cnug,  449,  4S4).  On  this  occuion.  Lord 
Cottenham  said ;  ' '  Ncnr,  iJiftt  the  verdict  founded  on  the  interlocutory  application 
is  not  conduMve,  coDclnuve  in  point  of  law  it  cannot  be,  but  condusiTe,  I 
mean,  according  to  Ibe  practice  of  this  court,  I  apprehend  is  free  from  all  doubt. 
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CHAPTER    XLH. 


BILLS  OF  DISCOVERT,   AND  BILLS  TO   PBESEBTE  AND  PEBFETDATE 
ETIDENCB. 

[*  S  1480, 1481.   The  auxiliaTT  jariidiclion  of  courti  of  egnitj. 
§  1482.  Billi  of  ducoTery,  to  perpetuate  and  to  take  toatimoD^,  de  bene  eat, 
{  1488.   Proper  groundi  for  bringing  bill  of  diBcovery. 

j  1484,  1485.   DiaeoTery  of  fcctt,  or  production  of  books  and  papers,  could  not, 
formerly,  ba  enforced  at  law. 

9  1466,  1487.  Mode  of  obtaining  discovery  la  ciTiI  law. 


e  importance,  undoubtedly,  in  any  anbsequenC  investigA- 
tion  J  but  it  IB  merely  that  whitb  it  would  be  at  law ;  namely,  a  matter  of  evidence, 
bat  not  conclusive  evidence,  between  the  parties.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  llie 
defendants  here  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  case  which  they  had  made,  and,  if 
possible,  to  raise  sufficient  doubt  iu  the  mind  of  the  court  aa  to  whether  the  result 
o(  the  former  iuveatigatiun  had  been  so  satisfactory  as  t«  justify  the  court  in  act- 
ing upon  that  finding  and  that  result,  without  additional  and  further  investigation. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  course  of  proceeding  is  open  to  very  grave  objection  and 
to  very  great  danger;  and  it  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  before  whom 
similar  causes  may  come  in  future,  certainly,  if  any  such  cause  should  come  he- 
fore  me,  I  shall  give  it  my  most  serious  consideration  before  directing  any  issue 
on  an  interlocutory  application,  whether  such  an  issue  should  be  directed,  witb- 
ont  putting  llie  parties  to  an  undertaking  to  abide  by  the  result.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  an  issue  being  necessary  to  enable  the  court  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
locutory appUcaUon,  is  of  itnelf  sufficient  to  support  an  order  for  an  injunction, 
until  the  parties  shall  be  in  a  sitaatioa  to  try  the  facts.  A  plaintiff  can  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  indeed,  I  know  not  that  he  can  ever,  be  in  a  situation  to  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  ask  for  such  an  issue.  The  doubt  which  directs  and  is  the 
gronnd  of  such  an  issue  assumes  tbit  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  defendant  may  be  very  deeply  interested  in  having  what  he 
aaaerta  to  be  his  nghts  not  interfered  with,  without  the  opportunity,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  of  having  those  rights  put  into  a  course  of  investigation  and 
trial;  and  the  defendant,  therefore,  can  never  comphun  that  the  option  is  ten- 
dered to  him  of  sobniitting  to  have  his  rights,  if  they  do  exist,  suspended  by  an 
injunction,  or  of  proceeding  to  an  immediate  trial,  undertaking  that  the  resnlt 
of  that  trial,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  to  any  application  for  a 
new  trial,  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties.  As  at  present 
advised,  and  according  to  the  opinion  I  at  present  entertain,  it  will  be  Tery 
difficult  to  induce  me,  ailer  the  experience  1  have  had  in  this  cause,  to  direct  any 
issue  on  interlocutory  application,  without  calling  on  the  defendant  to  treat  the 
result  as  conclusive  of  the  case  on  the  matter  of  &ct," 
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{  1488.   Jurudiction  mstatmiiied  uoleu  tome  gronad  of  ezcepliOD. 

{  1489.   Oroundg  of  exception  stated. 

S  1490.   Plaintiff  mnit  show  good  title  in  himielf. 

S  1491.   May  claim  to  inapect  deedi  affbcting  title. 

S  1492.   The  heir-al-Uw,  iinleM  In  tail,  mi  exception. 

i  1498.   Deviaee  deariy  entitled  to  1n»pecl  title^eedt. 

g  I4S8  a.   Muit  ahow  probable  gTOUnd  of  recoTery,  or  defetice. 

j  149S  b.  In  what  caaaa  thii  remedf  ii  applicable. 

g  1498c.   Hov  it  maj  become  uieftil  in  compelling  the  production  of  documatita. 

j  1494.   Will  not  compel  diacoverr  iq  aid  of  criminal  caae,  Ac 

%  149G.   In  what  courta  will  aid  proceeding!. 

S  1496,   Will  not  compel  diicloanre  of  confldencei. 

i  1497.   Or  of  inBtlers  not  material. 

{  1498.   Arbitraton  not  coiopellible  to  dUcIoie  imleM  charged  with  miacondnct. 

j  1499.  Nor  partf  vho  haa  no  intereit. 

I  1600.   UnleM  charged  vith  fraud  or  miiconduct. 

g  1501.   Offlcen  of  corporation!  compellable  to  diidote. 

g  1602,  1603.   Bona  Jide  parchasera  protected. 

g  1608  a.   So  alio  thoie  purchaaing  ander  them. 

J  1608  b.   Creditor  not  treated  as  bond  Jide  purchaaer. 

g  1604.  Jointren  protected  in  her  equities. 

g  1606.   Bills  to  perpetuate  teatimon^r. 

g  1606.   This  often  done  Id  regard  to  wills. 

f  1607.   Objectians  to  soQh  teatimonj  stated. 

{  1608.   Only  entenained  where  suit  cannot  be  brought  immediately. 

g  1009.  Maintained  in  many  cases,  where  bill  of  diacovery  maintainable. 

S  1610.   So  alio  in  cue  of  boni  Jide  purchaser. 

g  1611.  Plaintiff  must  hare  preaetit  vetted  interest. 

g  1612.  Decree,of  court  in  such  cases. 

g  161S.   Bills  to  take  teatimony  de  bene  esse. 

j  1614,  1616.   Extent  of  this  jurisdiction. 

g  1616.   How  publication  to  be  made.) 

§  1480.  We  Bhall  now  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  head  of 
Equity  Jurisdiction  proposed  to  be  examined  in  these  commenta- 
ries, that  is  t«  sa;,  the  auxiliary  or  assistant  Jurisdiction,  which, 
indeed,  is  exclusive  in  its  own  natui^,  but,  being  applied  in  aid  of 
die  remedial  justice  of  other  Courts,  may  well  admit  of  a  distinct 
consideration. 

§  1481.  In  a  general  sense,  courts  of  equity  may  be  said  to  be 
asaistant  to  other  courts  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  could  not  otherwise  be  usefully  or  successfully 
attained.  Thus,  for  example,  they  become  assistant  to  courta  of 
law,  by  removing  legal  impediments  to  the  fkir  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion depending  thereon,  by  preventing  a  trustee,  lessee,  or  mort- 
gagee, from  setting  up  an  outstanding  term,  to  defeat  an  ejectment 
brought  to  try  a  title  to  laud,  or  by  suppressing  a  deed  or  devise 
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fraudulently  obtained,  and  set  up  for  tlie  same  purpose.*  They 
are,  in  like  manner,  asBiatant  to  other  courts,  by  rendering  their 
jadgments  effectual;  as  by  settiDg  aside  fraudulent  coiiToyances, 
vhich  ioterfere  with  them,  by  proTiding  for  the  safety  of  property 
pending  litigation,  and  by  suppressing  multiplicity  of  suits  and 
oppressive  actions.'  But  these  topics  have  already  been  sufficiently, 
although  incidentally,  considered  in  the  preceding  pages.' 

§  1482.  What  we  propose  particularly  to  consider  in  the  subse- 
quent discussions,  is  the  remedial  process  of  bills  of  discovery, 
bills  to  perpetuate  testimouy,  and  bills  to  take  testimony  de  bene 
e*»e,  pending  a  suit;  all  of  which  are  most  important  instruments, 
to  be  employed  as  adminicular  to  the  remedial  justice  of  other 
courts,* 

§  148S.  In  the  first  place,  aa  to  bills  of  discovery.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  every  bill  in  equity  may  properly  be  deemed 
a  bill  of  discovery,  since  it  seeks  a  disclosure  from  the  defendant, 
on  hie  oath,  of  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  constituting  the 
plaintiffs  case  as  propounded  in  his  bill.''  But  that  whicli  is  em- 
phatically called  in  equity  proceedings  a  bill  of  discovery,  is  a  bill 
which  asks  no  relief,  but  which  simply  seeks  the  discovery  of  facts, 
resting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  or  the  discovery  of 
deeds,  or  writings,  or  other  things,  in  the  poBBessiiy  or  power  of 
the  defendant,  in  order  to  maintain  tlie  right  or  title  of  the  party 
asking  it,  in  some  suit  or  proceeding  in  anotlier  court."    The  sole 

'  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  1,  g  R,  note  (/)  ;  Cooper,  Eq.  H.  Introd.  p.  88,  34; 
id.  ct.  33,  p.  143 :  Hftrriion  v.  Sonthcote,  1  Atk.  &40';  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jtir- 
emj,  4,  5,  111,  IM,  136,  148  to  145 ;  id.  281. 

■  Ibid. ;  Cooper,  Eq.  H.  ch.  3,  ^.  146  to  149,  157 ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  6,  di. 
3,8  1- 

*  Ante,  S  4S7  to  439,  625,  829,  803,  869,  B61,  90S,  Ac. 

*  Mitf.  Eq.  H.  by  Jeremy,  148,  149,  186,  186. 

»  AtUe,  S  689 ;  JCtf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  63 ;  id.  183  to  186.  Story  on  Eq. 
PI.  811. 

*  Ante,  S  689;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  §  4,  p.  58;  id.  60;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by 
Jeremy,  p.  8,  68,  148,  306,  807  ;  1  Mul.  Ch.  Fr.  160.  It  vas  siid  by  Lord 
Hardmcke,  in  Montague  o.  Dudman  (2  Vei.  898),  that  "  A  bill  of  discovery  lies 
here  in  aid  of  some  proceeding!  in  this  court,  in  order  to  deliver  the  party  from 
the  neoeaaity  of  procuring  evidence,  or  to  aid  io  the  proceeding,  in  soms  suit  ro- 
uting to  a  L-ivil  right  in  a  court  of  common  law,  as  an  action."  On  the  subject 
of  discovery,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  thereader  to  the  very  able  work  of  Mr,  Wigram 
on  Points  of  Discovery,  and  of  Mr.  Hare  on  Discovery.  In  these  two  works  the 
■nbject  seems  completely  exhausted.    See  also  Story  on  £q.  Plead.  S  34,  &e. 
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object  of  such  a  bill,  then,  being  a  particular  diBcovery,  when  that 
discovery  is  obtained  by  the  answer,  there  can  be  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings thereon.'  To  maintain  a  bill  of  discovery  it  ia  not  neces- 
sary tliat  the  party  should  otherwise  be  without  any  proof  of  hia 
case ;  for  he  may  maintain  such  a  bill,  either  because  he  has  no 
proof,  or  because  he  wants  it  in  aid  of  other  proof  [or,  if  the 
court  can  suppose  that  the  discovery  can  be  in  any  way  material 
to  the  party  in  the  support  or  defence  of  a  suit^.  But,  in  general, 
it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  bill  of  discorety,  that 
an  action  should  be  already  commenced  in  another  court,  to  which 
it  should  be  auxiliary.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  where 
the  object  of  discovery  is  to  ascertain  who  is  the  proper  par^ 
agdust  whom  the  suit  should  be  brought.  But  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence.* 

§  1484.  One  of  the  defects  in  tlie  administration  of  justice  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  arises  from  tlieir  want  of  power  to 

'  Mitford,  Eq.  H.  by  Jeremy,  16 ;  Lady  Shaftibury  r.  Arroiramith,  4  Ves.  71. 
Mr.  Fonblanqno  hu  made  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  dangers  of  tiii< 
branchof  equity  jurisdiction,  wbii'h  are  certainly  entitled  to  serioua  couaidenuion. 

"There  is,"  says  be,  "  nobrancbof  equitable  juriadivtion  of  more  extenaive  ap- 
plication thao  that  whii'h  enforces  discovery ;  and,  where  kept  within  its  doe  lim- 
its, there  is  none  more  conducive  U>  the  claims  of  juBtice.  To  compel  a  defendant 
to  discoTer  that  Irhich  may  enable  the  plaintiff  to  substantiate  a  just,  or  to  repel 
an  unjust  demand,  is  merely  assisting  a  right  or  preventing  a  wrong.  But,  aa 
the  mo«t  valuable  institutions  are  not  exempt  from  ahuae,  this  powi4r,  which  ought 
to  be  the  instrument  of  justice,  may  be  rendered  the  instrument  of  oppression. 
A  plaintiff,  by  his  bill,  tnay,  without  the  least  foundation,  impute  to  the  delend- 
ant  the  foulest  Irauds,  or  seek  a  discovery  of  tranaaitions  in  which  he  has  no  real 
concern ;  and  when  tho  defendant  has  put  in  his  answer,  denying  the  frauds,  or 
disclosing  transactions  (the  diauloaure  of  which  may  materially  prejudice  his  in- 
terest), (he  plaintiff  may  dismiss  his  bill  with  costs,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  he 
may  have  occasioned  by  t^e  publicity  of  his  cbarge,  or  with  the  advantage  which 
he  may  have  obtained  by  an  extorted  disclosure.  The  rule,  which  requires  (be 
signature  of  countel  to  every  bill,  affords  every  security  against  snch  an  abuse, 
which  forensic  experience  and  inte^ty  can  supply ;  but  it  cannot  wholly  prevent 
it.  The  court  alone  can  counteract  it ;  and,  in  vindication  of  its  process,  nuiat 
feel  the  strongest  inclination  to  interpose  its  authority."  2  FonbL  £q.  B.  6,  cb. 
3.§l,note(i). 

'  Finch  V.  Finch,  2  Tee.  iSi ;  Montague  r.  Dudman,  ib.  898 ;  March  e.  Da- 
vidson, 9  Paige,  580 ;  Many  v.  Beekman  Iron  Company,  ib.  1S8.  It  would  be 
otherwise  if  the  bill  were  for  relief  as  well  as  discovery.     Ibid. 

'  Peck  V.  Ashley,  12  Met.  478. 

•  Moodaly  e.  Moreton,  -Z  Uick.  652 ;  Angell  c.  Angell,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  63 ; 
Mendes  v.  Barnard,  1  Dick.  65 ;  City  of  London  c.  Levy,  8  Yes.  404. 
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compel  a,  complete  discovery  of  the  materinl  facta  in  controversy 
by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  in  the  suit.^  And  hence  (as  we  have 
seen),  one  of  the  most  important  and  eztensiye  sources  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  is  thoir  power  to  compel  the  parties, 
upon  proper  proceedings,  to  make  every  such  discovery.' 

§  1485.  Another  defect  of  a  similar  nature  is  the  want  of  a 
power  in  the  courts  of  common  law  to  .compel  the  production  of 
deeds,  books,  writings,  and  other  tilings,  which  are  in  the  custody 
or  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  are  material  to  the  right,  title, 
or  defence  of  the  other.*  This  defect  is  also  remediable  in  courts 
of  equity,  which  will  compel  the  production  of  such  books,  deeds, 
writings,  and  other  things.* 

§  1486.  The  Roman  law  provided  similar  means,  by  the  oath  of 
the  parties,  and  by  a  bill  of  discovery  to  obtain  due  proofs  of  the 
material  facts  iu  controversy  between  the  parties.  There  seem 
originally  to  have  been  three  modes  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
One  was  upon  a  due  act  of  summons  to  require  the  party,  without 
oath,  to  make  a  statement,  or  confession  generally,  relative  to  a 
matter  in  controversy.  Another  was  to  require  him  to  answer 
before  the  proper  judge  to  certain  iuterrogatories,  propounded  in 
the  form  of  distinct  articles,  which  the  judge  might,  in  his  discre- 
tion, order  him  to  answer  upon  oath.  The  third  was,  to  require 
the  adverse  party  to  answer  upon  oath,  as  to  the 'fact  in  contro. 
versy ;  the  party  applying  for  the  answer  consenting  to  take  the 
answer  so  given  upon  oatli  as  truth.  On  this  account  it  was  called 
the  decisive  or  decisory  oath ;  and  it  admitted  of  no  countervail- 
ing and  contradictory  evidence.  In  the  two  former  cases  other 
proofs  were  admissible.^     "  Ubicuuque  judicem  fequitas  movent, 

■  8  Blstk.  Gomm.  331,  382 ;  3  ToDhl.  £q.  B.  6,  ch.  3,  §  I.  [In  Musachu- 
Mtt*,  hj  ft  recent  itttata,  eitlter  party  to  %nj  Nvil  Mtton  at  law  maj  file  int«rrog> 
fttorie*  to  tbe  a<l*erae  pftrtjr  for  the  ducovery  of  facta  or  documents  material  to 
the  support  or  defence  of  tlie  suit,  to  be  anawered  on  oath,  Stu.  1861,  c.  33S, 
§98;  Stat.  1852,  c.  312,  S  61.] 

■  Ibid. 

■  S  Black.  Comm.  383 ;  Com.  Dig.  Olumeery,  S  B. 

*  Ibid.  [*  Both  of  the  defects  in  legal  adminiitration  adrerted  to  in  the  two 
prec-eding  sections  have  been  removed,  by  atatatet,  in  England  and  in  most  of 
the  American  States.  lince  the  fimt  publication  of  these  Comnientaries ;  and  it  ia 
nol  probable  that  bills  of  discovery,  or  for  the  prodjotion  of  books  and  papen, 
in  aid  of  trials  at  law,  will  hereafter  be  often  resopted  to.] 

*  1  Oonut,  B.  1,  tit.  6,  §  5,  p.  468,  i69 ;  id.  g  6,  art.  4,  5. 
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Eeque  oportere  fieri  interrogationeo),  dubium  non  eet.^  Voluit 
Praetor  adstringere  eum,  qui  convenitiir,  ox  bub.  in  judicio  respon- 
sione,  ut  vel  confiteiido,  vel  mentiendo,  sese  oneret.' 

§  1487.  In  the  Roman  law  billa  of  discovery  were  called  Actionei 
ad  exhihendum,  when  they  related  to  the  production  of  things,  or 
deeds,  or  dociiioeats,  in  which  another  persoB  had  an  interest.* 
Wlien  they  required  the  answer  of  the  party  on  oath  to  interroga- 
tories, they  were  called  AotionM  wUerrogatorice*  It  seems  that, 
originally,  interrogatory  actions  might  be  propounded  at  any  lime 
before  suit  brought  by  any  party  liaving  any  interest  But  we  are 
informed  in  the  Digest,  that,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  they  had  be- 
come obsolete,  and  interrogatories  were  propounded  only  in  casea 
in  litigation.  '*  Interrogatoriis  autem  actionibus  hodie  non  utimur, 
quia  nemo  cogitur  ante  judicium  de  suo  jure  aliquod  respondere. 
Ideoque  minus  freqiientantur,  et  ip  desuetudiuem  atnerunt.  Sed 
tantummodo,  ad  probationcs  litigatoribua  sufQciunt  ea,  qu«  ab 
advorsa  parte  expreaea  fuerint  apud  judices,  vel  in  hereditatibua, 
vel  ill  aliis  rebus,  qua  in  causiB  vertuntur."  *  The  Roman  law  abo 
required  that  the  party  seeking  a  discovery  of  facts  should  have 
a  legaj  capacity  to  sustain  himself  in  court ;  and  that  the  discovery 
should  respect  some  right  of  action."  It  does  not  seem  important 
further  to  trace  out  the  analogies  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  with  these  brief  hints,  showing  the  probable  origin  of 
the  like  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  equity,  we  may  return  to  the 
subject  of  bills  of  discovery. 

§  1488.  As  the  object  of  this  jurisdiction,  in  cases  of  bills  of 
discovery,  is  to  assist  and  promote  the  administration  of  public 
justice  in  other  courts,  they  are  greatly  favored  in  equity,  and  will 
be  sustained  in  all  oases  where  some  well-founded  objection  does 
not  exist  against  the  exercise  of  tlie  jurisdiction.''  We  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  may  constitute  an  objection  to  such  bills,  leaving  the  reader 
silently  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  if  none  of  these,  nor  any  of 

'  Dig.  Lib.  11,  at.  1, 1.  21.  ■  Dig.  Ub.  11,  lit.  1,  L  4. 

'  Pothier,  Fmd.  Lib.  10,  tit.  4,  n.  1  to  7 ;  id.  n.  8  to  30. 

*  Podiier,  Find.  Lib.  II,  tit.  1.  ti.  1  to  24.  and  not«  (3). 

'  Pothier,  Pud.  Lib.  11,  n.  24 ;  Dig.  Lib.  U,  til.  1, 1.  1,  5  1. 

•  Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  11,  tit.  l.n.  13,  15. 

'  1  Mad.  Pr.  Ch.  160  to  178  j  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jiiri«d.  B.  2.  dL  1,  p.  8S7 
to  263. 
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the  like  nature,  intervene,  the  Jurisdictiou  to  compel  the  discovery 
sought  will  be  Btrictly  enforced. 

§  1489.  The  principal  groundB  upon  which  a  bill  of  discovery 
may  be  resisted,  have  been  enumerated  by  a  learned  writer,  as 
follows.  (1.)  That  the  subject  is  not  cognizable  in  any  municipal 
court  of  justice.  (2.)  That  the  court;  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  ot>- 
tain  a  discovery  for  the  particular  court  for  which  it  is  wanted. 
(3.)  That  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  the  discovery  by  reason  of 
some  personal  disability.  (4.)  That  tlie  plaintiff  has  no  title  to 
the  character  in  which  he  sues.  (5.)  That  the  value  of  the  suit 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  tlie  court.  (6.)  That  the  plaintiff  has 
uo  interest  in  the  subjoct-matt«r,  or  title  to  the  discovery  required, 
or  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  which  it  is  wanted.  (7.)  That 
tlie  defendant  is  not  answerable  to  tlie  plaintiff;  but  that  some 
other  person  has  a  right  to  call  for  the  discovery.  (8.)  That  tlie 
policy  of  the  law  exempts  the  defendant  from  the  discovery.  (9.) 
That  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  discover  his  own  title.  (10.) 
Tliat  the  discovery  is  not  material  in  the  suit.  (H-)  That  the 
defendant  is  a  mere  witness.  (12.)  That  the  discovery  called  for 
would  criminate  the  defendant.'  Some  of  these  grounds  of  objec- 
tion are  equally  applicable  to  hills  asking  for  relief;  and  others 
are  so  obvious,  upou  the  mere  statement  of  them,  as  to  require  no 
further  exposition.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  unfold  tlie  prin- 
ciples, with  more  particularity,  by  which  a  few  of  tliem  are 
governed. 

§  1490.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  clearly  appear  upon  the  face 
of  the  bill,  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  title  to  the  discovery  which  he 
seeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  ^interest  in  the  subject- 
matter,  to  which  the  discovery  is  attached,  capable  aud  proper  to 
be  vindicated  in  some  judicial  tribunal.'  A  mere  stranger  can- 
not  maintain  a  bill  for  the  discovery  of  the  title  of  another  person. 
Hence,  an  heir-at-law  cannot,  during  the  life  of  his  ancestor, 
maintain  a  bill  for  a  discovery  of  facts  or  deeds  material  to  the 
ancestor's  estate ;  for  he  has  no  present  title  whatsoever,  but  only 

'  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3.  §  3,  p.  189,  190.  See  aUo  MitC  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy, 
185  to  300;  Com.  Dig.  Chaneery,  3  B.  2;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jorisd.  B.  2,  di.  1, 
S  3,  p.  268,  269 ;  Slory  on  £q.  Plevl.  |  MQ  to  604. 

■  Brown  v.  Dndbridge,  2  Bto.  Ch,  321.  322;  Cooper,  Eq.  PL  ch.  3,  p.  16«, 
167,  171,  104,  1S5;  Browiuwoid  p.  Edwanb,  2  Tel.  243,  247;  HUf.  Eq.  FL  by 
Jeremy,  154,  166,  1S7,  487 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Fleftd.  §  503  to  508. 
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the  possibility  of  a  future  title.'  Nor  has  a  party  a  right  to  any 
discoTery  except  of  facts  and  deeds,  and  vritings  necessary  to  his 
own  title,  or  under  which  he  claims ;  for  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
pry  into  the  title  of  the  adverse  party.* 

§  1491.  Even  an  heir-at-law  haa  not  a  right  to  the  iuspection 
of  deeds  in  the  possession  of  a  devisee,  unless  he  is  an  heir-in-tail ; 
ill  which  latter  case  he  is  entitled  to  see  the  deeds  creating  the 
estate  tail,  but  no  fiirther.^    On  the  other  hand,  a  devisee  ia 

'  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  §  4,  p.  58 :  ibid.  cb.  3,  p.  197 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  H.  bj 
•Jeremy,  189  to  191 ;  Buden  ti.  Dore,  2  Tee.  445.  But  lee  Metcalfo.  Herrejr,  1 
Ves.  248;  Ivy  p.  Kekewick,  2  Ves.  Jr.  679;  Glegg  v.  Legh,  4  M»d.  193,208; 
Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  p.  262,  263,  Yet  it  haa  been  held,  that,  if 
the  discovery  sou^lit  is  of  a  matter  vhii;h  would  show  the  def^dwit  incapablB  of 
hftYinic  any  interest  or  title,  u,  for  ezkinple,  whether  the  defendast,  cUiraing  teal 
«atate  under  a  deTise  ia  an  alien,  and  consequently  incapable  of  holding  it,  a  bill 
of  disL-overy  will  lie.  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  197 ;  Attorney  Geaeral  t. 
Duplessiij,  Parker,  144,  155  to  162.  The  groond  of  the  dttcieioD  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  diiiability  of  alienage  is  neither  a  penalty  nor  a  forfeiture.  Ibid.  163, 164. 
And  tbia  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  S  Bro.  Pari.  91 ;  b.  C.  2 
Ves.  286.  Lord  Hardiricke,  however,  held  a  different  doctrine  in  the  case  of 
Duplessis,  and  insisted  that  she  was  not  bound  to  dLicover  whether  she  was  in 
alien.  Finch  v.  Finrh,  2  Vea.  494.  Mr.  Wigram,  in  bis  recent  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Discovery  (which  did  not  reach  my  bands  until  after  the  teit  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press),  lays  down  the  following  as  fundamental  propositions  on 
this  subject.  (1.)  It  is  the  right,  as  a  genenJ  rule,  of  the  plaintiff  in  equity,  to 
examine  the  defendant  upon  oath,  as  to  all  matters  of  &ct,  which,  being  well 
pleaded  in  ibe  bill,  are  material  to  the  proof  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  wliidi  tbe 
defendant  docs  not,  by  his  form  of  pleading,  admit,  (2.)  Courts  of  equity,  u  a 
general  rqie,  oblige  s  defendant  to  pledge  his  oath  to  the  truth  of  hia  defence; 
with  this  (if  a)  qualification,  the  right  of  a  plaintiff  in  equity,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
defendant's  oath,  is  limited  to  a  discovery  of  such  material  facta  as  relate  to  the 
plaintifT^s  case ;.  and  it  does  not  extend  to  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  lAieh, 
or  of  the  evidence  bytneansof  which,  the  defendant's  case  is  to  be  established,  or 
to  any  discovery  of  the  defendant's  evidence.  Wigram,  Points  ia  Law  of  Dis- 
covery, p.  21,  22 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  §  672  to  574. 

■  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3.  p.  171,  173.  194;  Sackvill  u.  Ayleworth,  1  Ym. 
105;  Dursley  e.  Fitzhardinge.  6  Yes.  260;  Allan  v.  Allan,  15  Vea.  191.  See 
Haskell «:  Ha«k«U,  3  Cash.  540. 

»  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  §  4.  P-  58.  69 ;  ibJd.  th.  8,  §  8,  p.  197,  198 ;  Shafts- 
bary  e.  Arrowsmitb,  4  Tes.  71.  In  Shabbury  c  Arrowsmith  (4  Tea.  71),  Lord 
Bosslyn  expluned  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  in  favor  of  the  heir-in-tail ;  that  it 
was  removing  an  impediment  which  prevented  the  trial  of  a  legal  right.  U*  *^ 
terwards  added :  "  Permitting  a  general  sweeping  survey  into  all  the  deeds  of 
tbe  family  would  be  attended  with  very  great  danger  and  misQfaief ;  and  when 
the  person  claims  as  heir  of  the  body,  it  has  been  very  properly  stated,  that  it  asj 
•how  a  dde  in  another  person,  if  the  entail  ia  not  well  baired." 
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eotitled  against  the  heii>at-lav  to  a  di§oovery  of  deeds  relating  to 
ttte  estate  devised.^ 

§  1492.  ThB  reason  of  this  distinction  may  not  at  firat  view  be 
apparent.  But  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  asserted  is  this.  The 
title  of  aa  heir-at-lav  is  a  glain  legal  title.  All  the  family-deeds 
farther  would  hot  make  his  title  better  or  worse.  If  he  cannot 
set  aside  the  wilt,  he  has  notiiing  to  do  with  the  deeds.  He  must 
make  out  his  tiUe  at  law,  unless  there  are  encumbrances  standing 
in  his  way,  which,  indeed,  a  court  of  equity  would  remove,  in 
.  order  to  enable  him  to  assert  his  legal  title.  But,  in  a  cose  of  an 
heir-ui-tail,  a  will  is  no  answer  to  him;  although  a  will  estab-' 
lished  is  an  answer  to  an  heir-at-law.  An  heir-in-tail  has,  beyond 
the  general  right,  snch  an  interest  in  the  deed  creating  the  entail, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  the  production  of  it.  But  an  heir-at-law  has 
no  interest  in  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate,  unless  it  has  descended 
to  him.' 

§  1493.  On  the  other  hand,  a  devisee,  claiming  an  estate  under 
a  will,  cannot,  without  a  discovery  of  the  title-deeds,  maintain  any 
Buit  at  law.  The  heir-at-law  might  not  only  defeat  his  suit,  by 
withholding  the  means  to  trace  out  his  legal  title,  but  might  also 
defend  himself  at  law  by  setting  up  prior  outstanding  encum- 
brances. And  thus  he  might  prevent  the  devisee  from  having  the 
power  of  trying  the  validity  of  the  will  at  law.'  Whether  thia 
distJDCtion  is  well  founded,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  admit  of 
some  question.  That  the  devisee  should,  in  such  a  case,  be  en- 
titled to  a  discovery,  seems  plain  enough.  That  the  heir-at-law 
is  not  equally  well  entitled  to  a  discovery  of  the  deeds,  under 
which  Hie  estate  is  claimed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  disinherited,  may  not  appear  quite  so  plain.* 

>  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1.  §  4,  p.  59;  ibid.  ch.  3,  S  9>  ?•  197, 198;  2  Fonbl. 
Eq.  B.  6,  ch.  3,  §  2. 

*  Sbaftabory  c.  Arrowimtth,  4  Ves.  67,  70,  71 ;  2  Foabl.  Eq.  B.  6,  ch,  3,  §  3, 
and  notes  (g),  (h). 

*  Dachesa  of  Newcaitle  v.  Lord  Pelbam,  8  Viner,  Abridg.  Dacoveiy,  M.  pi. 
12;  1  Bro.  Pari.  Cm.  392;  Copper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  §  4,  p.  69. 

*  It  ia  obTiouB  that  the  diitinction  is  not  sttisfactorj  to  Mr.  Fooblanque.  In  2 
Ponbl.  Eq.  B.  6,  ph.»,  §2,  note  (y),hea«ys:  "  And  an heir-»t-Uw,  althongh  not 
entitled  to  come  into  equitj  opon  an  ejectment  bill  for  possession ;  yet  he  is  eDti- 
tled  to  come  into  equity  to  remove  terms  out  of  the  way,  which  would  otberwiae 
prevent  his  recoveriug  possession  at  law ;  and  also  has  a  right  to  anollier  relief, 
before  he  has  established  his  title  at  law,  oamely,  that  the  deed  and  will  may  be 
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§  1493  a.  In  the  next  place,  the  party  must  not  only  ahov  that 
he  has  an  intereet  in  the  aabjoctrmatter  of  the  bill,  to  which  the 
reqaired  discovery  relates,  but  he  must  also  state  a  case,  which 
will,  if  he  is  the  plaintiff  at  latr,  constitat«  a  good  ground  of 
action,  or  if  he  is  the  defendant  at  law,  show  a  good  ground  of 
defence,  in  aid  of  which  the  discovery  is  sought.  If  it  is  clear 
that  tiie  action  or  the  defence  is  unmaintainable  at  law,  courts  of 
equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for  any  discovery  in  support  of  it ; 
since  the  discovery  could  not  be  material,  but  must  be  useless.' 
This,  however,  is  so  delicate  a  function  that  courts  of  equity  will 
not  undertake  to  refuse  a  discovery  upon  such  grounds,  unless  the 
case  is  entirely  free  from  doubt.  If  the  point  be  fairly  open  to 
doubt  or  controversy,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  the  discovery, 
and  leave  it  to  courts  of  law  to  abjudicate  upon  the  legal  rights  of 
the  party  seeking  the  discovery.* 

[*  §  1498  b.  Hence  it  has  beeu  held  that  a  creditor,  who  has 
exhausted  his  remedy  at  law,  may  maiutain  a  bill  in  equity 
against  his  debtor  for  discovery  of  assets  and  for  relief.'    But,  after 

produced,  and  lodged  in  proper  hftDds  for  his  iuapection ;  for  tnj'heit^.at-lawhu 
a  right  to  diaooTer  by  what  mean*  aod  under  what  deed  he  is  dUiDherited."  For 
this  he  relies  upoD  Harrison  v.  SonUiuote  (1  Atk.  639,  S40),  where  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  asserts  the  proposition  in  the  lame  language ;  and  Flojer  e.  Sydenham  (Se- 
kct  Cbb.  in  Ch.  S),  which  it  directly  in  point.  If  it  were  dear,  that,  if  tbe  will 
were  established,  the  title  of  the  heir  would  be  gone,  the  objection  to  abilltrf'  dia- 
corery  by  him  might  not  be  unreasonablo ;  for  then  he  would  have  no  titte  to  the 
eatste,  and,  of  ooune,  no  title  to  a  discovery  of  the  deeds  of  it  But  it  may  de- 
pend npon  the  very  t«rmB  of  the  instrument,  as  a  settlement,  or  the  boundaries 
•tated  in  different  deeds,  where  the  purchase  has  been  of  different  parcels  at  dif- 
ferent times,  whether  he  is  disinherited  or  not.  In  such  a  case,  an  inspection  may 
be  very  important  to  him.  See  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  ch.  3,  §  S,  p.  198 ;  Aaton  s.  Lord 
Ejeter,  6  Ves.  288;  Hylton  p.  Morgan,  6  Ve».  29*. 

'  Debigge  p.  Lord  Howe,  cited  Mitf.  Bq.  PI.  fay  Jeremy,  187,  and  cited  alaoin 
9  Bro.  Ch.  155 ;  Wallis  v.  Duke  of  Fortland,  3  Ves.  Jr.  494 ;  Lord  Kensington 
c.  Manaell,  IS  Tea.  340 ;  Story  on  Equity  Pleading.  §  319,  656  to  659 ;  Macaalay 
e.  Shackell,  1  Bligh  (n.  b),  120;  Thomas  c.  TyUr.  S  You  age  &  CoU.  26S{ 
Hare  on  Discovery,  43  to  46. 

■  Thomas  e.  Tyler,  3  Younge  &  Coll.  26.^,  261,  262 ;  Hare  on  Discovery,  43 
to  46 ;  Story  on  Equity  Pleading.  S  560  to  068.  *If  tbe  bill  filed  by  a  defendant 
at  law  suggests  specific  defects  in  tbe  title  of  his  adversary,  tbe  discovery  will  be 
granted,  although  the  case  made  by  the  bill  is  not  tbe  aasertion  of  an  affirmative 
title  in  the  party  bringing  tbe  bill.  Smith  t>.  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  I  Fhillipa, 
Ch.  209. 

[•  •  Treadnell  o.  Brown,  44  N.  H.  661. 
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a  judgment  at  law  lias  been  readered  aguDst  a  party,  he  cannot 
maiutain  a  bill  in  equity  for  discovery  of  matters  of  purely  legal 
defence,  unless  he  shows  sufficient  excuse  for  not  defending  at 
law.^  The  Bubetantial  requisites  t}f  a  bill  for  disoovery,  which  must 
be  alleged  therein,  are  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  good  cause  of  action 
or  defence  as  the  case  may  be ;  that  he  is  without  proof  except 
from  the  testimony  of  the  defendants  in  the  bill,  whose  testimony 
he  cannot  obtain  except  in  this  mode,  and  that  he  expects  by  such 
testimony  to  establish  his  case.' 

§  1493  e.  The  process  of  discovery  is  often  found  very  useful  in 
compelling  tlie  production  of  important  documents  in  the  possee- 
siou  of  the  opposite  party,  and  the  inspection  of  which  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding  presentment  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.^  And  in  one  case,  where  the  state  of  the  engineering 
plans  was  material  in  a  cause,  and  the  defendant,  who  had  obtained 
an  order  for  their  production  and  inspection,  deposed  that  lie  had 
no  engineering  knowledge,  and  that  an  inspection  of  the  plans 
would  be  useless  to  bim  without  the  aid  of  an  engineer,  the  order 
was  ao  expanded  as  to  permit  the  defendant's  surveyor  to  inspeot 
them.*  So  apou  a  bill  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  land  and  machinery  upon  it,  alleging  that  the 
defendant  had  let  the  premises  &c.,  and  that  the  lessees  were  darn- 
ing the  machinery,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  discovery  as  to 
whom  the  defendant  has  let  the  premises,  &x.,  and  for  what  term.'] 

§  1494.  In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a 
bill  for  a  discovery,  to  aid  the  promotion  or  defence  of  any  suit 
which  is  not  purely  of  a  civil  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
will  not  compel  a  discovery  in  aid  of  a  cnminal  prosecution ;  or 
of  a  penal  action ;  or  of  a  suit  in  its  nature  partaking  of  such 
a  character ;  or  in  a  case  involving  moral  turpitude ;  for  it  ia 
against  the  genius  of  the  common  law  to  compel  a  party  to  accuse 
himself;  and  it  is  ^lainst  the  general  principles  «f  equity  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  penalties  or  forfeitures.^ 

'  McCoLum  V.  Prewitt,  37  AU.  673. 

*  Frimmer  s.  Patten,  32  HI.  628. 

'  Dent  t).  Deut,  Law  Rep.  1  £q.  186 ;  Fftteh  t>.  Ward,  id.  436 ;  Pi&rd  v. 
Beeby,  id.  623 ;  Clinclt  r.  FinanciBl  CoTporation.  2  id.  271. 

*  Swanwa  Tnle  Railroad  Co.  o.  Bndd,  Lav.  Rep.  2  Eq.  274. 

*  DixoQ  t>.  Fracer,  Law  Rep.  2  £q.  497.} 

*  Mitford, £q. Fl.by  Jeremj,  186, 193 to  198 ;  Wigram  on DiKovery  (2d edit.) , 
p.  ei,  §  130,  131  to  IM ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Cb.  173,  174 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  di.  3,  9  8, 
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§  1495.  In  the  next  pUce,  conrts  of  equity  Till  not  entertMn  a 
bill  for  a  discovery  to  assist  a  anit  in  another  court,  if  the  latter  is 

p.  191.  192,  202.  203,  205,  206 ;  Montame  v.  Dudman,  2  Ve».  398 ;  Thorpe  0. 
Macaule;f,  5  Mad.  239,  S30 ;  Shackell  r.  Mai^aulay,  2  Sim.  ft  6tu.  79 :  s.  c. 
1  mgb  (v.  B.),  96;  Clarid{^  c.  Hoare,  14  Ves.  64,  65;  Uoited  SMtea  v. 
Bank  of  Vi^nia,  1  PeMM,  100.  104;  Wallb  o.  Duke  of  Portland,  S  Vm.  494; 
Franco  e.  Bolton,  3  Ves.  368;  Bonyonn.  Nettleford,  2  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  IIT; 
Earl  of  Suffolk  v.  Green,  1  Atk.  450;  King  v.  Bnrr,  3  Meriv.  693;  Fioch  o. 
Finch,  2  Vea.  492 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Juriad.  S.  2,  ch.  1,  p.  265  to  267;  Greenleaf 
p.  Queen,  1  Petera,  188 ;  Honburj^  e.  Baker,  1  Peters,  232  to  236 ;  Hare  on 
MBCovery,  p.  131  to  136;  ibid.  140  to  144;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  §  621  and 
not«,  622  to  526,  553,  575  to  688.  691  to  694,  824,  826,  note  (1).  Lord  HaH- 
wicke,  in  Montague  o.  Dudman  (2  Vei.  398),  held,  that  a  discovery  did  not  lie  to 
aid  a  mandamus.  In  the  cases  of  Thorpe  n.  Hacauley,  5  Mad.  229,  230,  and 
Shackell  v.  Macaulay,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  "9 ;  s.  c.  2  Eusb.  550,  note,  bills  of  di»- 
COTefy  to  aid  a  init  for  a  libel,  were  diBmissed,  as  improper,  as  they  partake  of  a 
criminal  natnre.  The  case  of  Shackell  v.  Macaulay  wai  carried  to  t)ie  Hoase  of 
Iiords,  where  tbe  decision  was  affirmed,  so  far  aa  it  autboriied  a  eommiieion  to 
take  testimony  abroad.  1  Bligh  (n.  a.),  96, 133,  ISi.  In  Wilmot  n.  Maccabe 
(4  Sim.  363),  the  Vice  Chancellor  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Shackell  v.  Macaulay,  justified  the  court  in  requirin|; 
a  discovery  in  cases  of  a  civil  action  for  libeL  Mr.  Hare  maintains  tie  same 
doctrine.     Hare  on  Discovery,  116,  117.     Bnt  it.  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  tbe 

decision  justifies  any  such  condnsion.     See  also  Sonthall  r. ,  1  Tounge, 

308;  the  case  of  Glynn  c.  Houston.  1  Keen,  329,  is  directly  in  point  to  estab- 
lish, that  a  discovery  cannot,  in  i  civil  action,  be  compelled  of  facts,  which  would 
subject  the  party  to  penal  consequences.  See  also  Story  on  Bq.  Plead.  3  553. 
note  (3) ,  576  to  5S6 ;  ibid.  §  697,  698.  Wbere  the  suit  involves  penalties,  if  tlw 
plaintiff  is  competent  to  waive  them,  and  does  wuve  them  in  bis  bill  of  diecovery, 
it  i«  mainbunable.  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy.  195  to  197.  306.  206 ;  Story  •» 
Eq.  Plead.  S  698.  And  there  are  other  exceptions;  as  where  the  party  expressly, 
by  contract,  has  agreed  to  discover.  Ibid. ;  Hare  on  DiscoTery,  137  to  139. 
There  is  another  exception  in  regard  to  forfeitures,  deserving  notice  in  this  place. 
It  is,  that  a  bill  of  discovery  will  lie  for  a  diaclosure  of  money  lost  at  play,  and  of 
Bie  securities  given  for  it.  But  this  stands,  at  least,  in  modem  times,  npon  the 
jmmsioDS  of  the  statute  of  9  Anne,  ch.  14,  giving-a  bill  of  diseoveiy,  Rawden 
V.  Shadwell,  Ambler,  366,  and  Mr.  Blunfs  note  (3)  ;  fTewman  p.  Franco,  3 
Anst.  519;  Andrews  o.  Berry,  3  Anst.  684,  636.  There  are,  however,  said 
to  be  older  cases,  which  support  it  upon  general  principles.  14  Viner,  Abr.  0am- 
ittg,  D.  pi.  8,  citing  Snckling  o.  Morley,  Tothill,  84  (this  is  probably  a  mistake  of 
the  true  page,  in  the  edition  of  1649;  the  case  will  be  ibnud  at  p.  23).  See 
antt,  §  302 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  eh.  4,  g  6  note  (c).  In  Green  v.  Weaver,  1  Sim. 
404,  it  was  held,  that  a  London  broker  was  oompellable  to  make  a  discovery  ia 
aid  of  an  action  brought  against  him  by  bis  employer  for  misconduct,  alAongh  it 
subjected  him  to  the  penalty  of  his  bond,  given  for  his  faitbAil  discharge  of  hil 
official  duties.  Another  exception  (if,  indeed  properly  considered,  it  is  an  excep- 
tion) i*,  where  the  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  fi?and,  or  of  fraudnlent  aoU  of  the 
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of  itself  competent  to  grant  the  same  relief;  for,  in  auoh  a  case, 
the  proper  exorcise  of  the  jurisdietion  should  be  left  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  court  where  ^e  suit  is  depending.'  Neither  will 
courts  of  equity  entertdn  aach  bills  m  aid  of  a  controversy  pend- 
ing before  arbitrators ;  for  they  are  not  the  regular  tribunals 
authorized  to  administer  justice,  and,  being  judges  of  the  parties' 
own  choice,  they  must  submit  to  the  inconveniences  incidental 
thereto.^  But  it  constitutes  no  objection  to  a  bill  of  discovery  that 
it  is  to  assist  proceedings  in  a  court  which  sits  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  in  amity  with  that  where  the  bill  is  filed ;  for  it  is  bat  a  jost  ex- 
ercise of  that  comity  which  the  mutual  necessities  and  mutual 

dereaduit;  if  tfaey  do  not  snbject  him  to  criroiaftl  proceediogs,  he  is  bound  to 
Diftke  the  discovetj.  JftDSon  v.  SoUrte,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  132,  136 ;  Hare  on 
IKscoTWj,  140,  142 ;  Green  v.  We&ver,  I  Sim.  «H,  427,  432.  But  lee  Mitdt- 
eU  e.  Koecker,  11  Beavftu,  38U.  See  aUo  Story  oa  £q.  Plt&d.  g  689,  and  Dote 
(3)  ;  ibid,  g  695,  696 ;  Robinaon  v.  Robinson,  36  Kng.  l*w  &  Eq.  568.  [Nei- 
ther is  Ui  excuse  fornon-produution  of  documents,  thsttbej'  will  subject  the  pftrty 
to  a  penftltj'  in  a  foreign  country ;  although  that  may  be  hie  own  country.  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  v.  Wilcox,  2  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  122,] 

'  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  186 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3,  §  3,  p.  191,  192 ;  Dunn 
«.  Coates,  1  Atk.  288 ;  Anoa.,  2  Yes.  451 ;  Gelston  t>.  Hoyt,  1  Johns.  Ch.  547 ; 
Story  on  £q.  Plead,  g  666.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kant,  in  OeUton  v.  Bojt,  1  Joboa. 
Ch.  647,  648,  nfled  this  expressive  language  on  this  point  i  "  If  a  bill  leek*  dis- 
ooveiy  in  aid  of  the  jurisdii^tion  of  a  court  of  law,  it  ought  to  appear  that  such 
aid  is  required.  If  a  court  of  law  can  compel  the  discovery,  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  interfere.  And  facts  which  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  can 
be  procured  or  proved  at  law,  because  courts  of  law  can  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  It  is  not  denied,  in  this  case,  but  that  every  t'»ct  material  to  the 
defence  at  law  can  be  proved  by  ordinary  means  at  law,  without  rcBorting  to  the 
aid  of  this  court.  The  plaintiffs  did  not  come  here  for  any  such  aid ;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  afforded,  unless  they  call  for  it  and  show  it  to  be  necessary.  I  should 
prentme,  Irom  the  bill  itself,  that  every  material  fact,  relative  to  the  owneruhip  of 
the  vessel,  could  he  commanded  withont  resorting  to  this  conrt ;  and  such  trials 
at  law  are  not  to  be  delayed,  and  discoveries  required,  when  the  necessity  of  such 
delay  and  discovery  i«  not  made  to  appear.  This  would  be  perverting  and  abus- 
ing the  powers  of  thfe  couK.  Unless,  therefore,  the  bill  states  affirmativdy,  that 
the  discovery  is  really  wanted  for  the  defence  at  law ;  and  also  shows  that  the 
discovery  might  be  material  to  that  defence,  it  does  not  appear  to  he  reasonable 
and  just  that  the  suit  at  law  should  be  delayed.  The  bill  is,  therefore,  defective 
and  insufficient  in  this  point  of  view."  But  see  March  v.  DavideoD,  9  Paige,  A80 ; 
Story  on  Eq.  Plead,  g  319,  where  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  is  not  correct,  as  to 
mere  bills  lor  discovery ;  but  at  most  applies  only  where  the  bill  is  for  discovery 
and  relief. 

■  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  3,  g  3,  p.  192 ;  Street  t>.  Rigby,  6  Ves.  831 ;  Stoty  on 
Eq.  Plead,  g  664,  666. 
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conveutence  of  all  nations  prescribe  iu  their  intercourse  with  each 
otlier.'  NeiUier  does  it  constitute  any  objection  to  a  bill  of  discov- 
erj,  that  the  suit  which  it  is  to  aid  has  not  yet  been  commenced  ; 
for  it  may  be  indispensable  to  enable  the  party  rightly  to  frame  his 
action  and  declaration.' 

§  1496.  In  tlie  next  place,  no  discovery  will  be  compelled,  where 
it  is  against  tlie  policy  of  the  law  from  the  particular  relation  of 
the  parties.^  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  bill  of  discovery  is  filed 
sg^nst  a  married  woman,  to  compel  her  to  disclose  facts  which 
may  charge  her  husband,  it  will  be  dismissed ;  for  a  married  woman 
is  not  permitted  to  be  a  witness  for  or  against  her  husband  in  con- 
troTersies  with  third  persons.*  Upon  the  same  ground,  a  person 
standing  in  the  relation  of  professional  confidence  to  another,  as 
his  counsel  or  attorney,  will  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  his  client.' 

§  1497.  In  the  next  place,  no  discovery  will  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept of  facts  material  to  the  case,  stated  by  the  pluntiff;^  for 
otherwise,  he  miglit  file  a  bill,  and   insist   upon  a  knowledge  of 

'  Coopsr.  Eq.  PI.  oh.  3,  §  8,  p-  191 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PL  by  Jeremy,  186,  note  (j)  ; 
Daubignyc.  Davallen,  2  Anat.  467,  468;  Mitchell  v.  Smith,  1  F&ige,  367. 

*  Moodsky  B.  Morton,  I  Bro.  Ch.  469,  671 ;  8.  C.  2  Dick.  652 ;  Cooper,  Eq. 
H.  cfa.  3,  g  3,  p.  192 ;  ante,  §  14»3 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  S  321.  £60. 

'  See  a  Ule  cue  on  thia  subject  in  W&deer  t>.  East  Indift  CompaDy,  36  Eng. 
Law  and  Eq.  283. 

*  Cooper,  Eq.  H.  ch.  6,  S  3,  p.  196 ;  Le  Texier  c.  HargraTe  of  Anspach,  S 
Ves.  822 )  8.  c.  16  Ves.  159 ;  Baron  v.  Grillard,  3  V.  &  Beam.  165 ;  Caitwright 
e.  Green,  8  Ves.  406,  408 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  S  519,  556,  567. 

»  Cooper,  Eq.  PL  ch.  5,  p.  295,  300 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  »4,  288 ;  Bul- 
strod  D.  Letchaiere,  3  Freem.  5 ;  s.  c  1  Ch.  Caa.  277  ;  Paxkhunit  v.  Lowten,  2 
Swanst.  194,  ^16;  Sandford  v.  Remington,  2  Vea.  Jr.  189.  Lord  Uedesdale 
(Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  28fi)  says :  "  If  a  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  fact  from 
one  whose  knowledge  ol  the  fact  was  derived  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
as  counsel,  attorney,  or  arbitrator,  he  may  plead,  in  bar  of  the  discovery,  that  bis 
knowledge  of  the  fact  was  so  obtained."  Mr.  Cooper  (I^.  PJ.  ch.  5,  p.  SOO) 
adopts  similar  language.  In  the  eases  referred  to  by  Lord  Redesdale,  I  do  not 
find  arbitrators  mentioned ;  nor  do  1  find  that  arbitrators  are  exempted  from  di>- 
cloeing  facta  which  have  been  stated  before  tbem;  but  only  from  Mating  tbe 
grounds  of  their  award.  See  Gregory  o.  Howard,  3  Esp.  113 ;  Habershora  v. 
Troby,  3  Esp.  38 ;  Slack  e.  Buchanan,  Peake,  5 ;  Brown  e.  Brown,  1  Vem.  158, 
169;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  S  281,  599  to  603  ;  Russell  c.  Jackson,  S  Eng.  Law  ft 
Eq.  89 ;  Adams  p.  Barry,  2  Y.  &  CoJI.  N.  U.  107. 

*  See  Finch  e.  Finch,  2  Tes.  493 ;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  1  Johns.  Cb.  648,  549; 
Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  §  819,  565. 
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fkcts  wholly  impertinent  to  bis  case,  and  thus  compel  disclosures 
in  which  lie  had  no  interest,  to  gratify  liie  malice,  or  bis  curiosity, 
or  his  spirit  of  oppression.  In  such  a  case,  his  bill  would  most 
aptly  be  denominated  a  mere  fiabing  bill.  But  cases  of  immate- 
liality  may  be  put  far  short  of  such  unworthy  ot^ects.  Thus,  if  a 
mortgagor  should  seek,  by  a  bill  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  wliether 
the  mortgagee  was  a  trustee  or  not,  tliat  would,  ordinarily,  be 
deemed  an  improper  inquiry,  since,  unless  special  ciroumelauces 
were  shown,  it  could  not  be  material  to  the  plaintiff,  whether  any 
trust  were  reposed  in  the  mortgagee  or  not.' 

§  1498.  In  general,  arbitrators  are  not  compellable  by  a  bill  of 
discovery  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  they  made  their  award ; 
for  (it  baa  been  said)  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  compel 
tbem  to  set  forth  the  particular  reasons  of  their  decision ;  and  it 
would  be  a  discouragement  of  suitable  persons  to  take  upon  them- 
selves  such  an  office.*  Perhaps  a  strouger  ground  against  it  is, 
that  the  arbitrators  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  ^ve  any  reason  for 
their  award ;  and  if  they  act  with  good  faith,  being  the  judges 
chosen  by  the  parties,  their  decision  ought,  ordinarily,  to  be  con- 
clusive.^ But  if  they  are  chained  with  corruptiou,  fraud,  or  par- 
tiality, they  must  answer  to  tbat.* 

§  1499.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  ordiuarily  a  good  objection  to  a 
bill  of  discovery,  that  it  seeks  the  discovery  from  a  defendant  who 
ia  a  mere  witness,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  suit ;  for,  as  he  may 
be  examined  in  the  suit  as  a  witness,  there  is  no  ground  to  make 
him  a  party  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  since  his  answer  would  not  be 
evidence  against  any  other  person  in  the  suit.^ 

§  1500.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  witnesses, 
but  they  are  all  founded  upon  special  circumstances ;  and,  in 
general,  they  do  not  seem  applicable  to  mere  bills  of  discovery, 

>  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  S,  g  8,  p.  198  to  200 ;  Montague  v.  Dudman,  2  Vet.  399 ; 
Mitford,  Eq,  Pt.  by  ^remy,  191,  192;  Hmtoj  b.  Morrii,  Bep.  Temp.  Fincb, 
S14 ;  atotj  on  £q.  Plead.  §  66fi. 

*  2  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  8,  g  3,  p.  201 ;  Stew&rd  o.  East  IndU  Company,  2 
Tern.  380 ;  Anon.,  3  Atk.  644 ;  anU,  S  I4&7.  1596,  note ;  Stoi?  on  Eq.  Plead. 
9  619,599,  625,  note  (1). 

>  TiUenwn  v.  Peat,  3  Atk.  529 ;  anfa,  g  1454  to  1456. 

*  Ibid. ;  Itbs  v.  Metcalfe,  1  Atk.  63. 

*  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  ch.  3,  g  3,  p.  200,  201 ;  Fenlon  e.  Hnghea,  7  Vea.  287 ; 
MitT.  Eq.  Fl.  by  Jeremy,  188 ;  Neomut  v.  Godfrey,  2  Bro.  Ch.  332  to  334 ;  Cook- 
con  c.  ElltBon,  2  Bro.  Ch.  252 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead,  g  234,  262,  S23,  G19,  570. 
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but  only  to  bills  for  dlscorery  and  relief.  Thus,  if  arbitrators  Bfe 
made  parties  to  a  bill  to  set  aside  an  award,  it  is  a  good  groond  of 
objection  on  their  part  that  the^  are  mere  wituesBea.^  But  if  the 
bill  ch&i^B  tbem  with  corruption,  fraud,  or  other  gross  misoondoct, 
then  they  are  compellable  to  make  the  discovery,  and  to  ansirer  tlw 
bill.  For  they  shall  never  be  permitted  to  deprive  the  ii^ared 
party  of  their  evidence,  by  their  own  fraud  or  gross  misconduct; 
and  if  the  case  is  maintained,  they  will  be  held  liable  for  coels.' 
So  an  attorney  or  solicitor,  who  assiBts  his  client  in  obtaining  a 
fraudulent  deed,  although  a  mere  witness,  may  be  made  a  par^i 
and  compelled  to  make  a  disoovery.^ 

§  1501.  Another  exception  is,  the  case  of  making  the  secretaries, 
book-keepers,  and  otiier  officers  of  a  corporation,  and,  under  certAiD 
circumstances,  even  other  members  of  the  corporation,  parties  ts 
bills  of  discovery  and  relief,  also  to  bills  for  discovery  merely 
against  the  corporation.  The  ground  upon  which  this  exception 
has  been  maintained  is,  that  a  corporation,  being  an  artificial  per- 
son, cannot  be  compelled  to  make  any  discovery  on  oath,  butouly 
under  its  common  seal ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  make  any  satis- 
factory answer,  nor  be  liable  for  perjury  for  any  false  answer.  By 
making  the  secretary  or  other  officer  of  tlie  corporation  a  party,  an 
answer  under  oath  may  be  obtained  from  those  persons  as  to  Uie 
facts  within  their  knowledge.  Besides,  tlieir  answer  may  euaUe 
the  plaintiff  td  arrive  at  the  means  of  obtaining  better  information.* 
Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  this  mode  of  reucot- 
ing.  The  first  of  the  grounds  is  extremely  questionable ;  aud,  if 
it  were  now  to  be  considered  for  the  first  time,  it  would  hardly  be 
deemed  correct.  Tlie  latter  ground  is  very  singular ;  for  it  assiguB 
as  the  ground  of  making  a  person,  who  is  a  witness,  a  defendant, 
that  it  is  in  order  to  enable  the  plaiutiiET  to  deal  better  and  Tith 
more  success  with  the  other  parties  upon  the  record ;  a  ground 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  courts  of  equity  on 

'  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  §  236,  323.  618. 

*  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  cb.  8,  ^  S.  p.  262 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  161, 188, 189; 
Cluoot  V.  LequesDe,  2  Ve*.  316, 318 ;  Lingood  n.  Croucber,  2  Atk.  3S6 ;  LonnUi 
V.  Littledale,  2  Ves.  Jr.  461 ;  Dummer  r.  Corporation  oT  ChippenhMn,  14  Vtt. 
252;  81017  on  Eq.  Fluul.  S  2S5,  323.  619,  670. 

■  Cooper.  Eq.  PI  ch.  3,  g  S,  p.  201 ;  Mitl'ord,  Eq.  H.  by  Jeromy,  189 ;  Beo- 
netp.  Vade,  2  Atk.  3H\  Bowlei  r.  Stewart,  1  Scb.  &  Lefr.  227. 

'  Wych  V.  Meal,  3  P.  WiU.  311.  312;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jerewj-,  188,  188; 
Anon.,  1  Vem.  117;  Stoij  on  Eq.  Plead,  J  286. 
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tb©  subject  of  parties.^  The  doctrine,  however,  is  now  so  finulj 
established,  that  it  is  (practicallj  speaking)  impossible  to  over- 
turn it." 

§  1502.  In  the  next  plaoe,  a  defendant  may  object  to  a  bill  of 
discovery,  that  ho  is  a  bond  Jide  purchaser  of  the  property  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.     We 

■  Fenton  v.  Eagh«B,  7  Ves.  288  to  291 ;  Dummer  d.  Corporation  of  Chipp«i)- 
ham,  14  Ves.  2G2.  Lord  Eldon  bu  commented  nrongly  on  the  doctrine  of  thi) 
ezceptioD  in  Fenton  ».  Hug^  (7  Ves.  SS9)  ;  and  the  ■totement  in  the  text  it 
drawn  from  hii  judgment  in  that  cue. 

*  Ibid.  In  the  lat«  cue  of  Glaacott  v.  Copper  Minen'  Compan;^,  11  Simons, 
SOS,  which  was  a  bill  for  a  discovery,  by  a  defendant,  in  aid  of  an  action  at  law. 
Sir  L.  Shadwell  said :  "  Then  the  quesrion  ia,  whether  such  a  bill  can  be  sus- 
tained? In  mj  opinion  ther«  is  abundance  of  authority  for  sastatniug  such  a 
ImII.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  aecond  edition  of  Lord  Bedesdale's  Treatise, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  IT87,  contains,  word  for  word,  the  same  pas- 
sage as  we  find  in  the  fourth  edition,  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime,  and 
with  bis  sanction,  and  which,  therefore,  does  clearly  show  that  his  lordship  did, 
aAer  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  entertain  the  opinion  which  he  published  in  the 
year  1787.  Lord  Redeedale  was  a  great  observer  of  what  took  place  in  this 
court ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  forgot  the  cases  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  engaged  as  counsel,  as  he  was  in  Koodalay  r.  Morton,  which  was 
beard  in  1785.  Now,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  observation  made 
by  Sir  John  Leach,  in  the  case  of  Augell  v.  Angell,  may  have  contained  very 
good  reasons  why  the  demurrer  should  have  been  allowed,  so  far  as  it  was  a  bill 
for  a  commission,  still  his  honor's  opinion,  rapposing  it  to  be  right,  would  be  no 
authority  agunat  the  proposition  which  is  involved  in  the  decision  of  that  case ; 
namely,  that  a  bill  for  discoveiy  only  may  be  filed  against  a  corporation  and  its 
officers.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  any  observations  which  were  made  upon 
the  collateral  point  concerning  the  commissions,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  a  bill  of  discovery  only  may  be  filed  against  a  company 
and  its  officers.  Then  the  language  of  Lord  Redesdale,  in  both  the  editions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  in  the  most  general  form.  '  It  has  been  usual,'  says 
his  lordship, '  where  a  disooveiy  of  entries  in  the  books  of  tbe  corporation,  or 
of  any  act  done  by  the  corporation,  has  been  necessai?,  to  make  their  sec- 
retaiy  or  book-keeper,  or  other  officer,  a  party.'  And  if  yon  make  any 
other  officer  than  a  secretary  or  a  book-keeper  a  party,  which  this  language 
plainly  imports,  it  seems  to  follow  that  you  may  make,  not  only  tbe  secretary, 
but  the  governor,  and  tbe  deputy-governor,  &o.,  and  any  other  person  a  party 
with  respect  to  whom  there  is  an  averment  that  he  has,  or  that  he  and  others 
have,  in  their  custody,  books  and  papers  which  relate  to  the  matters  in  tbe  bill 
mentioned,  and  whereby  the  truth  of  these  matters  would  appear.  And  I  can- 
not but  think,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  ant 
actually  bound  by  the  authority  which  I  find,  which  I  must  take  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  law,  for  the  length  of  time  from  1787  to  1827,  and  which  I  my- 
self have  always  nnderatood  to  be  the  law  of  the  court." 
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have  already  had  occaaion  to  take  notice  of  this  protectioo  which 
courts  of  equity  throv  round  innocent  purcliasers ;  aud  that  it 
applies  not  oulj  to  billB  of  relief,  but  to  bills  of  discoverT'.'  To 
entitle  himself  to  this  protection,  however,  the  purchaser  must  not 
only  be  bond  fide,  and  without  notice,  and  for  a  valuable  coneidersr- 
tioQ,  but  he  must  have  paid  the  purchase-money.^  So,  he  must  - 
have  purchased  the  legal  title,  and  not  be  a  mere  purchaser  without 
a  semblance  of  title ;  for  even  the  purchaser  of  an  equity  is  bound 
to  take  noUce  of,  and  is  bound  by,  a  prior  equity  ;*  and  betweea 
equities,  the  established  rule  is,  that  be  wlio  has  the  prior  equity 
in  point  of  time,  is  entitled  to  the  like  priority  in  point  of  right.* 
But  it  is  not  indispensable  to  protect  himself  against  a  bill  of  dia* 
covery,  that  be  should  be  the  purchaser  of  a  legal  title.  For  the 
rule  in  equity  is,  that,  if  a  defendant  has  in  conscience  a  right,  equal 
to  that  claimed  by  the  person  filing  a  bill  against  him,  although  he 
is  not  clothed  with  a  perfect  legal  title,  this  circumstance,  in  his 

<  Anle,  §  U  c,  108  a,  119,  381,  409,  494,  6S0,  631 ;  MdNeil  ■>.  Msgee,  5  Ma- 
son, 269,  270 ;  Jerem]'  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  p.  26S,  264 ;  Cooper,  Eq. 
PI.  ch.  6,  p.  300 ;  ^tford,  Eq.  Fl.  by  JeFemy,  274,  276.  Ui.  Butler's  note  to 
Co.  Utt.  290  &,  note  1,  S  13 ;  Stanhope  e.  Earl  Tumey,  2  Eden,  81. 

■  Wood  V.  Mann,  1  Sumner,  606 ;  Flagg  e.  Mann,  2  Sumner,  487 ;  ante, 
§  64 c ;  Mr.  Butler's  note  to  Co.  Liu.  290  6,  note  (t),  §  IS;  StAnhope  e.  Earl 
Vamej,  3  Eden,  81 ;  WUlougliby  e.  Willoughby,  1  T.  B.  763,  767.  In  thia 
last  case,  Lord  Hardwicke  aaid :  "  In  the  firat  place,  he  muat  be  a  purcluwer  for 
uprictpaid  or  for  a  roluafife  armidera^n.  He  ninst  be  a  ponbaser  hon&Jidt 
not  affeuted  with  tuy  fraud  or  coUvtion.  He  must  be  a  pordiaser  tnt&out  notiee 
of  the  prior  convejsnce,  or  of  the  prior  charge  or  encumbrance ;  fornottMmakea 
him  come  mfrawhdenUy.  And  here,  when  I  speak  of  a  pnrchaaer  for  avaluabla 
consideration,  I  include  a  mortgagee,  for  he  is  a  par^aserjrro  ttmto.  If  he  haa 
no  notice,  and  happens  to  take  a  defective  conveyance  of  the  inheritance,  defeo- 
tive  either  hy  reaGon  of  some  prior  conveyance,  or  of  some  prior  charge  or  en- 
cumbrance, and  if  he  also  take  an  assignment  of  the  term  to  a  trustee  for  him,  or 
to  himself,  where  he  takes  the  conveyance  of  the  inheritance  to  his  trustee,  in 
both  these  cases  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  term  to  protect  him ;  that  is,  he 
may  make  nse  of  the  legal  estate  of  the  term  to  defend  his  possession,  or,  if  ha 
has  lost  his  possession,  to  recover  it  at  common  law,  notwithstanding*  that  bis 
adversary  may  at  law  have  the  strict  title  to  the  inheritance."  Maundrell  v. 
MaundreU,  10  Ves.  246,  259,  260,  270 ;  Jones  n.  Bowles,  3  Mylne  &  Keen,  681, 
696,  697.  698. 

'  Vattier  v.  Hinde,  7  Peters,  262,  271.  But  see  Payne  v.  Compton,  2  Toange 
&  Coll.  467  ;  Stoiy  on  Eq.  PI.  S  604  to  806. 

*  Filzsimmons  v.  Ogden,  7  Crancb,  2;  ante,  g  67  a;  Boone  o.  Chiles,  10  Pe- 
ters,  177 ;  Payne  v.  Gompton,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  467 ;  see  aiatt,  S  64  e,  410, 434, 
690,  681. 
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situatioD  as  defendant,  renders  it  improper  for  a  court  of  equity  to 
compel  him  to  make  any  discoTery  which  may  hazard  his  title.^  It 
seems  tliat  a  judgment  creditor,  proceeding  in  tnvi'^uffi,  does  not, 
in  the  riew  of  a  court  of  equity,  stand  in  that  position  in  which  he 
reqnires  or  receives  the  same  fovor  as  a  purchaser  whose  right  u 
enforced  through  the  conscience  of  the  other  party.' 

§  1503.  lu  short,  courts  of  equity  will  not  take  the  least  step 
im^nable  against  an  innocent  purchaser  in  such  a  predicament ; 
and  will,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  him  to  take  every  advantage 
which  the  law  gives  him ;  for  there  is  notliing  Which  can  attach  it- 
self upon  his  conscience,  in  such  a  case  in  fovor  of  an  adverse 
claim.'  Where  courts  of  equity  are  called  upon  to  administer 
justice  upon  grounds  of  equity  against  a  legal  title,  they  allow  a 
superior  strength  to  the  legal  title,  when  tlie  rights  of  the  partias 
are  in  conscience  equal.  And,  where  a  legal  title  may  be  enforced 
in  a  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  equita- 
ble title,  courts  of  equity  will  refuse  assistance  to  the  legal  title 
against  the  equitable  title,  when  the  rights  are  in  conscience 
equal.*  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  plaintiff  comes  into  equity,  seek- 
ing relief  upon  a  legal  title,  against  a  bond  fide  purchaser  of  an 
equitable  title,  if  he  is  entitled  to  relief  in  such  a  case  (which  is 
perhaps  doubtful),  still,  he  must  obtain  it  upon  the  streogth  of  his 
own  case,  and  his  owu  evidence ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  extract 
from  the  conscience  of  the  innocent  defendant  any  proofs  to  sup- 
port it.* 

■  MitTord,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jenmj,  199;  Story  on  Eq.  Plead.  S.603,  604,  60*  a, 
806 ;  ante,  S  64  e,  and  oote. 

*  Luigtou  0.  HorUiii,  1  Hare,  647,  563 ;  Doe,  (fern. ;  Colemui  t>.  BriUb,  2  B. 
&  Aid.  98 ;  Skules  v.  Sheuly,  8  Sim.  153 ;  B.  c.  3  Mylce  &  Cr.  112 ;  Stoiy  on 
Eq.  PI.  S  607  II. 

*  Jeirard  v.  Saondera,  2  Yes.  Jr.  468 ;  Wood  v.  Mann,  1  Sunmer,  507  to  609. 

*  Mitford,  Eq.  Fl.  by  J«remy,  199,  200;  Wortley  i>.  Birkhead,  2  Vea.  573, 
£74;  ante,  §415.  Seeon  this  point  anfe,  §  57  a,  p.  75,  76,  and  note  (2),  §410, 
note  (1),  436,  630,  631,  note  (2).  Tbe  only  recognized  exceptiooB  are  in  &Tor 
of  a  plaintiff  against  a  judgment  creditor,  holding  the  estate  on  bis  jadgment, 
and  in  faTor  of  a  doirreas  against  an  innocent  purchaser.  Ibid.  See  Wood  v. 
Mann,  1  Sumner,  507  to  509. 

*  See  SenhouM  o.  £arl,  3  Tes.  450.  Lord  IiOut;hbDrotigh,  in  Jerrard  v. 
Saunden  (2  Yes.  Jr.  468),  said:  "I  believe  it  is  decided  that  you  cannot  even 
have  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  against  him  "  [a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideratioD  without  notice].  The  uaaeof  Seyboume  r.  Clinon,  cited  2  Yem.  169, 
8.  c.  1  Eq.  Abr.  354,  certainly  favora  that  doctrine.    But  the  case  was  not  de- 
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§  1503  a.  And  not  only  is  a  hondjuU  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration  without  notice,  protected  in  equity  against  a  plaintiff 
seeking  to  overturn  that  title ;  but  a  purchaser  with  notioe,  under 
such  a  bond  fide  purchaser  without  notice,  is  entitled  to  the  like 
protection.  For,  otherwise,  it  would  happen,  that  the  title  of  such 
a  bond  fide  purchaser  would  become  unmarketable  in  hia  hands, 
and  consequently  be  might  be  sulyected  to  great  losses,  if  not 
utter  ruin.^ 

§  150S  b.  The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  who  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  bond  fide  purchaser  in  the  sense  of  the  rule :  and  it 
has  been  beld,  tliat  a  judgment  creditor,  by  eUgit,  is  not  entitled 
to  be  deemed  such  ;  but  he  takes  only  such  rights  in  the  premises 
as  the  judgment  debtor  rightfully  possessed.  Thus,  for  example, 
a- judgment  creditor  cannot  hold  an  estate  subject  to  an  equitable 
mortgage  by  an  elegit  executed  on  the  estate  of  the  debtor  mort- 
gagor, except  subject  to  such  equitable  mortgage,  although  he  had 
no  notice  of  the  mortgage  at  the  Ume  of  the  elegit?    [*  And  the 

dded  on  kdj  buvIi  {Miot,  And  Lord  Eldon,  in  Darale;  9.  Fitzhtrdinge,  6  Yea. 
263,  has  manifertij'  doubted  it.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  uaerts  the  doctrine  oo 
the  antliont}'  of  the  other  cases.  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  ch.  I,  g  3,  p.  66,  57 ;  id.  A. 
b,  p.  283,  287.  See  alao  MitTord,  Eq.  Fl.  b^  Jeremy,  279.  260;  BechinaU  p. 
Arnold,  1  Yem.  354,  and  Mr.  Riithb^'a  note.  Lard  Abinger,  in  Pajne  d.  Comp- 
ton,  2  YouDge  &  Coll.  457,  461,  beld  ibat  a  bon&Jide  purchaser,  for  a  valuable 
coiutderation  without  notice,  was  a  good  defence  in  equity  to  a  bill  by  a  plaintiff, 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  legal  estate.  See  aUo  Wood  c  Mann,  1  Sumner,  A07 
to  609. 

■  Antt,  §57  a,  108,  381,434;  Yarick  e.  Brigg«,  6  Paige,  32S,  S29;  Bennett 
r.  Walker,  1  West.  130;  Jackson  p.  McChosney,  7  Cowen,  360. 

*  Whitforth  p.  Guagain,  The  Jurist,  filay  4,  1844,  p.  374;  8.  c.  3  Hare,  41«. 
"  The  defendants,  between  whom  and  the  plaintiSa  the  contest  in  the  cause  eaista, 
are  judgment  crediton  of  George  Cooke,  whose  judgments  were  entered  np  tSiet 
the  mortgage  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  who  have  since,  by  means  of  elagita,  obtained 
actual  posBession  of  the  lauds  comprised  in  the  mortgage ;  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  is,  which  of  the  two  la  in  equity  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  F  In 
considering  that  question,  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I  have  on  more  than  one  oc- 
csfflon  already  said,  respecting  Lord  Cottenham's  judgment  when  this  cauae  waa 
before  him  upon  motion ;  namely,  that  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not  intend,  by  what 
he  said,  finally  to  decide  the  point  now  before  me.  However  strong  tlie  leuiing 
of  hia  mind  may  have  been  in  favor  of  the  judgment  creditor,  he  not  only  did  not 
intend  to  decide,  but  intended  (hat  it  should  be  reserved.  And  I,  therefore,  con- 
aider  myself  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound,  to  dedde  the  cause  according  to  my 
own  nnderstanding  of  the  law.  Sow,  if  the  question  be  not  decided  by  that 
judgment,  I  have  certainly  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  it.  The  more  I  consider 
the  case,  the  more  satisfied  I  feel  that  I  stated  the  general  principle  correctly  in 
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same  rule  extends  to  a  creditor  deriving  title  under  levy  of  execu- 
tion.'] 

Langton  o.  Horton,  when  I  a&id  thit  a  creditor  might,  under  bis  judgment,  take 
ID  execD^on  all  that  belonf^d  to  bia  debtor,  and  nothing  more.  He  stands  in 
the  place  of  his  debtor.  He  onlj  takes  the  properly  of  hia  debtor,  subject  to 
every  liabilitjr  under  nhicb  the  debtor  himself  held  it.  Firat,  take  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  trust.  It  could  not  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  this  court  would 
not  protect  the  iutereat  of  the  eetltti  qtit  trust  against  the  judgment  creditor  of 
the  trustee.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Newlands  v.  Paynter  (4  Myt. 
&  Cr.  408),  is  decisive  upon  that  point,  and  tbe  other  cases  dted  at  the  bar 
prove  the  same  thing.  Secondly,  take  the  case  of  a  purchaser  for  value  before 
conveyoDoe.  Lodge  e.  Lysely  (4  Sim.  70)  is  an  authority,  if  authority  could  be 
wanting,  to  show  that  the  equitable  interest  of  such  a  party  will  be  preferred  in 
equity  to  the  claim  of  die  judgment  creditor  of  the  vendor.  Again,  take  the 
case  of  an  equitable  charge  to  pay  debts,  or  legacies,  or  any  other  equitable  in- 
terest, except  that  of  an  equitable  mortgagee,  and  I  apprehend  tbe  right  of  the 
equitable  encumbrancer  to  be  preferred  to  the  judgment  creditor  of  tbe  debtor, 
in  whom  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  charged  might  be,  will  be,  as  indeed  it 
properly  was  admitted.  And,  if  such  equitable  interests  are  thus  protected,  upon 
what  principle  is  tbe  equitable  mor^^agee  to  be  excluded  from  the  like  protec- 
tion? Unless  I  misunderstand  the  report  of  tbe  case  of  WiUiams  o.  Craddock 
(4  Sim.  316),  the  counsel,  as  well  as  the  court,  were  of  opinion  that  an  interest 
by  way  of  equitable  mortgage  was  entitled  in  this  court  to  the  same  protection 
Against  judgments  as  other  equitable  claimants,  Jn  the  argument  of  this  case, 
hotix  parties  referred  to,  and  drew  conclusions  from,  the  proposition,  that  in  ft 
court  of  equity,  a  purchaser  for  value,  who  obtains  a  conveyance  of  tbe  legal  in- 
terest without  notice  of  an  equity  affecting  the  specific  subject  of  his  purchase, 
will,  in  equity,  as  at  law,  have  a  better  title  to  that  subject  than  the  mere  equita* 
ble  claimant.  Tbe  proposition,  thus  admitt«d,  and  necessarily  admitted  by  both 
parties,  is  pregnant  with  consequences  which  go  a  great  way  towards  deciding 
the  question  now  before  me.  If  the  tenant  by  elegit  is  (as  was  argued)  to  be 
considered  as  a  purchaser  for  value  without  nodce  imder  a  conveyance,  all  trusts 
and  all  equitable  interests  of  every  description  must  be  subject  to  tbe  judgmcnta 
agunst  the  trustee.  For  a  purchaser  for  value,  without  notice  from  a  fraudulent 
trustee,  having  got  the  legal  estate,  wilt  unquestionably  be  preferred  in  equity 
to  the  cestui  que  trtut ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible,  except  by  a  merely 
arbitrary  decision,  to  distinguish  the  case  of  E^n  ordinary  trust  or  other  equitable 
interest  from  the  present,  in  considering  merely  the  effect  of  a  judgment  upon  it, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  interest  of  the  equitable  mortgagee  is,  for  the 
present  purpose,  distinguishable  ftora  that  of  an  ordinary  ettltd  que  tnat.  Again, 
it  follows  conversely,  that  if  the  equitable  interest  of  an  ordinary  cestui  que  tnut, 
or  any  other  equitable  interest,  is  not  subject  to  judgments  against  tbe  trustee, 
though  execnted,  then  those  judgments,  though  executed,  are  not  analogous  to 


[* '  Hart,  Leslie,  and  Warren  t>.  Farmers'  &  Hechftnica'  Bank,  83  Vt.  352. 
But  cee  Danbury  e.  Bobinson,  1  McCarter,  218.J 
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§  1504.  Upon  the  eame  principle,  a  joiDtress  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  the  diecovery  of  her  jointure  deed,  if  the  party 
seeking  the  discovery  is  not  capable  of  confirming  the  jointnre,  or, 
if  being  capable,  he  does  not  offer  by  Ms  will  to  confirm  it^  If  he 
is  capable,  and  offerB  to  confirm  it,  the  discoverj  will  be  granted, 
as  soon  as  the  confirmation  is  made,  but  not  before.  For,  other- 
wise, it  might  happen,  that,  after  the  discorery,  his  offer  might 
become  ineffectnal  by  the  intervention  of  other  interests.' 

§  1505.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  bills  to  pre- 
serve  and  perpetuate  testimony.  The  object  of  all  bills  of  this 
sort  is  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  testimony,  when  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost«  before  the  matter  to  which  it  relates  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.'  Bills  of  this  sort  are  ob- 
viously indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice,  as  it  may 
be  utterly  impossible  for  a  party  to  bring  his  rights  presently  to  a 
judicial  decision ;  and  unless,  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  may 

purchases  tor  value.  Id  other  words,  tiie  judgment  creditor  of  ft  trustee  ia  not 
a  punj^iater  for  -value  in  tlie  contemplatian  of  a  court  of  equity.  The  proporitioii 
that  a  judgment  creditor  is  a  purchaser  for  value  would  prove  too  much  for  tlM 
defendant's  purpose.  It  would  affect  all  equitable  interestH  alike.  But  it  waa 
said  that  the  interest  of  an  equitable  mortgagee  was  distinguishable  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  eatui  que  tnitt,  and  other  equitable  interesti  (charges,  for  example, 
to  paj  debts  and  legacies  paramount  to  the  title  of  the  debtor),  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted would  be  preferred  in  equity,  —  that  the  interest  of  the  equitable  mort- 
gagee was  imperfect,  — that  of  the  cahii  tpie  trutt  perfect.  In  what  respect  is 
the  interest  of  the  equitable  mortgagee  imperfect  F  As  between  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  it  is  absolute  and  complete.  In  what  respect  is  it  imperfect  as 
between  the  mortgagee  and  those  who  claim  under  the  mortgagee,  at  his  cred- 
itors bj  judgment  P  The  interest  of  the  equitable  mortgagee  is  liable  to  be  de> 
feated  by  a  Iraudulent  dealing  with  the  legal  estate,  and,  in  that  respect,  no 
doubt,  it  is  imperfect.  But  diat  is  an  inlirmitj  to  which  all  equitable  interests 
are  subject;  and  if  other  equitable  interests  are  to  be  protected  against  judg- 
ments obtained  against  the  trustee,  or  other  partj  in  whom  the  legal  estate  may 
be,  why  is  the  interest  of  the  equitable  mor^agee  to  be  unprotectedP  The  debt 
was  no  more  contracted  upon  the  view  of  the  land  (if  that  were  material,  which, 
I  think,  is  not),  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other."  See  also  Abbott  e.  Stratten, 
S  Jones  &  Lat.  603. 

'  Milford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  199 ;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  197.  208, 28t ;  Portsmonth 
c.  Effingham,  1  Tes.  30 ;  id.  480 ;  Chamberlain  v.  Knai^,  1  Atk.  62 ;  SenhouM 
i>.  Earl,  2  Tes.  450;  Leech  v.  Trollop,  3  Tes.  662;  Ford  e.  Peering.  1  Tes. 
Jr.  76. 

*  Leech  V.  Trollop,  2  Tes.  662. 

■  Cooper,  Eq.  R.  ch.  1,  §  8,  p.  52 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  Fl.  by  Jeremy,  148, 149 ;  Com, 
Wg.  Chametry. 
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perpetaate  the  proofs  of  those  rights,  they  may  be  lost  without  any 
default  on  hie  side.  The  civil  law  adopted  similar  means  of  pre- 
serriag  testimoay  which  was  in  danger  of  being  otherwise  lost.' 

§  1506.  This  sort  of  bill  (as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice 
BlackstoQe)  "  is  most  frequent,  when  lands  are  devised  by  will, 
away  from  the  heir-at-law ;  and  the  devisee,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate the  tesUmony  of  the  witnesses  to  such  will,  exhibits  a  bill  in 
chancery  ^^nst  the  heir,  and  sets  forth  the  will  verbatim  therein, 
suggesting,  that  the  heir  is  inclined  to  dispute  its  validity ;  and 
then  the  defendant  having  answered,  they  proceed  to  issue,  as  in 
other  oases,  and  examine  the  witnesses  to  the  will ;  after  which, 
the  cause  is  at  an  end,  witliout  proceeding  to  any  decree,  uo  re- 
lief being  prayed  by  the  bill ;  but  the  heir  is  entitled  to  bis  costs, 
even  though  he  contests  the  will.  This  is  what  is  usually  meant 
by  proving  a  will  in  chancery.'" 

§  1507.  The  jurisdiction,  which  courts  of  equity  exercise  to 
perpetuate  testimony,  has  been  thought  to  be  open  to  great  objec- 
tions, although  it  seems  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  public  . 
justice.  First :  it  leads  to  a  trial  on  written  depoaitions,  which  is 
deemed  (at  least  in  courts  of  common  law)  to  be  much  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  the  vivd  voce  examination  of 
witnesses.  But,  what  is  still  more  important,  inasmuch  as  those 
depositions  can  never  be  used  until  after  the  death  of  the  witness- 
es, and  are  not,  indeed,  published  until  after  their  death,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  petjury  committed  in  those 
depositions,  it  must  necessarily  go  unpunished.  The  testimony, 
therefore,  has  this  infirmity,  that  it  is  not  given  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  penalties  which  the  general  policy  of  the  law  imposes 
upon  the  crime  of  peijury.  It  is  for  these  reasonathat  courts  of 
equity  do  not  generally  entertain  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  upon  a  future  occasion,  unless  where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice.' 
,  §  1508.  If,  therefore,  it  be  possible,  that  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy can  he  made  the  subject  of  immediate  judicial  invastigatioo 
by  the  party  who  seeks  to  perpetuate  testimony,  courts  of  equity 

■  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  8,  §  3 ;  Dig.  Lib.  9,  tit.  2,  1.  40 ;  Gilb.  For.  Romui.  ch.  7, 
p.  118, 119 ;  Mftson  o.  Goodbaroe,  Rep.  Temp.  Fboh,  391. 

'  3  Black.  Comni.  460. 

'  Angell  t>.  Angall,  1  Sim.  &  Sta.  83 ;  Duke  of  Dorset  D.  Girdler,  Free.  Gh. 
631,  682 ;  1  Mttd.  Fr.  Cb.  162,  163 ;  Caim  p.  Cum,  1  F.  Will.  667  to  669. 
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Till  not  eutortain  aoj  bill  for  the  purpose.  For  the  party,  under 
BQoh  circutnstanceB,  has  it  liilly  in  his  power  to  terminate  the  con- 
troversy hy  commencing  the  proper  action ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  reasonable  gronnd  to  give  the  advantage  of  deferring  his 
proceedings  to  a  future  time,  and  to  substitute  thereby  written 
depositions  for  viv£  voce  evidence.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
party  who  files  the  bill  can  by  no  means  bring  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy into  immediate  judioial  investigation,  which  may  happen 
when  hia  title  is  in  remainder,  or  when  he  himself  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  proper^,  or  when  he  is  in  the  present  possession 
of  the  rights  which  he  seeks  to  perpetuate  by  proofs ;  in  evety  such 
case,  courts  of  equity  will  entertain  a  suit  to  secure  such  proofe. 
For,  otherwise,  the  only  evidence  which  could  support  his  title, 
possession,  or  rights  might  be  lost  by  the  death  of  his  witnesses ; 
and  the  adverse  party  might  purposely  delay  any  suit  to  vindicate 
his  claims  with  a  view  to  that  very  event.^ 

'  Angell  V.  Angell,  1  Sim.  &  Sta.  83 ;  Dake  of  Dorset  i>.  Girdler,  Prec.  Ch. 
S91 ;  Dew  c.  Cluke,  1  Sim.  &  Sto.  Hi ;  Cooper,  £q.  PI.  di.  1,  §  3,  p.  4fi  to  65 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Chaneery.  Hiese  grounda  are  fa\lj  expounded  in  the  case  of  Angell 
V.  Angell  (1  Sin).  &  Stn.  63),  u  indeed,  they  b&d  been  before  expOQQded  ia  the 
case  of  Tlie  Duke  of  Dorset  v.  Girdler,  Prec.  Ch.  631.  From  the  opinion  of  the 
oourt  in  the  latter  cue,  the  following  extract  is  made,  u  it  exhibits  the  pith  of 
the  whole  doctrine ;  "  If  one  is  out  of  poisesuon,  having  onlj  right  to  fishery,  or 
common  rent-charge,  he  who  brings  such  bill  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  do  eo, 
but  a  demurrer  to  it  mil  be  good,  because  be  jdaj  and  ought  first  to  enter  hia 
action,  and  ettabliih  his  title  at  law ;  otherwise  publication  net  being  to  pass  till 
After  the  death  of  the  witness  (as  in  thoie  cases  it  never  doe*  without  special  order 
of  the  court),  the;  may  be  guilt;  of  the  grossest  peijurf,  and  yet  go  unpunished. 
Besides  that,  the  party  having  a  remedy  at  law,  the  other  ride  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  confronting  the  witnesses,  and  examining  them 
publicly,  which  has  always  been  fonnd  the  most  effectual  method  for  discovering 
the  truth.  Sut,  if  a  man  is  in  actual  possession,  and  is  only  threatened  with  dis~ 
turbances  by  another,  who  pretends  a  right,  who  has  no  other  way  in  the  worid 
to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses,  but  by  such  a  bill  as  this  is ;  for  not 
being  actually  interrupted  or  disturbed,  he  can  bring  no  action  at  law.  And  in 
sndi  a  case,  if  their  demurrer  should  be  allowed,  there  U  an  end  of  all  bills  to 
perpetaate  the  t«stimony  of  witnesses  to  wills,  and  such  like,  wherein  the  parties 
'  pray  no  relief,  nor  oaglit  to  do,  but  only  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  their 
witnesses.  And  yet,  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  plaintiff  should  afterwards  be 
evicted  or  disturbed,  these  depositions  cannot  be  made  use  of,  so  long  as  the  wit- 
nesses are  liring,  and  may  be  had  to  be  examined  before  a  jury."  It  is  sud  by 
Hr.  Cooper  (Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  §  3,  p.  52),  that  Lord  Nottingham,  in  Mason 
t).  Goodbome  (Bep.  Temp.  Finch,  S91),  decided  the  first  and  leading  case  on  thia 
snbject.    The  marginal  note  in  that  case  is  far  more  full  than  the  report  of  the 
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*  §  1509.  As  to  the  riglit  to  maintain  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testi- 
mony, tltere  is  so  distinction  whether  it  respects  a  title  or  claim 
to  real  estate,  or  to  personal  estate,  or  to  mere  personal  demands  ; 
or  whetiier  it  is  to  bo  used  as  matter  of  proof  in  support  of  the 
plaintiff's  action,  or  as  matter  of  defence  to  repel  it.'  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  a  bill  of  discoTery  and  a  bill  to  perpetu- 
ate testimony,  that  the  latter  may  be  brought  in  many  cases  where 
the  former  cannot  be.  Thus,  in  cases  whioh  involve  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  of  a  public  nature,  a  bill  of  discovery  will  not  lie  at 
all.  And,  in  cases  which  involve  only  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  of 
a  private  nature,  it  will  not  lie,  unless  the  par^  entided  to  the 
benefit  of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  waives  it.^  Bat  no  such  ob- 
jection  exists  in  regard  to  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony ;  for  the 
latter  will  lie,  not  only  in  cases  of  a  private  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
without  waiving  it  where  it  may  be  wuved,  as  in  cases  of  waste, 
or  of  the  forfeiture  of  a  lease,  but  also  in  cases  of  publio  pen- 
alties, such  as  for  the  forgery  of  a  deed,  or  for  a  fraudulent  loss 
at  sea.' 

§  1510.  There  is  also,  perhaps,  another  diflbrence  between  the 
case  of  a  bill  of  discovery,  and  that  of  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testi- 
mony, in  regard  to  a  band  fide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  considera-  ' 
tion  without  notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  former  bill  is  not 
maintainable  against  him.*  But  as  the  latter  asks  for  no  discov- 
ery, and  only  seeks  to  perpetuate  testimony,  whioh  might  be  used 
at  the  time,  if  the  circumstances  called  for  it,  and  an  action  were . 
brought,  it  does  not  seem  open  to  the  same  objection.  .And  there 
is  this  reason  for  the  distinction,  that  otherwise  the  plaintiff  might 
lose  his  legal  rights  by  the  mere  defect  of  testimony,  which,  if  he 
could  maintain  a  suit,  he  would  clearly  be  entitled  to.' 

§  1511.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  such  bills, 
that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  desirous  of  perpetuating  evidence,  must, 
by  his  bill,  show,  that  ho   has   some  interest  in  the  subject-mat- 

judgment.  BiDi  to  peipetaate  the  testimony  of  the  aubscribing  iritDSBB  to  %  wilt 
ftre  oflen  brought,  where  the  deTigee  is  ui  poHseaaton,  and  the  heir  nuy  ftftenrarda 
chooae  to  conteit  ita  due  exBcntioD.    See  Hbiru  e.  Cotterell,  S  Uerir.  678. 

■  EktI  of  SaSblk  v.  Oreeu,  1  Atk.  4fi0. 

■  Ante,  I  1318,  1320,  1494 ;  Storj  on  £q.  Plead,  g  531  to  626,  6fi3,  834. 

'  £&rl  of  Suffolk  V.  Greeu,  1  Atk.  460 ;  Jerem  j  on  Eq.  Jurud.  B.  2,  §  1 ,  p.  S66, 
S67,  cb.  S,  §  2,  p.  S77,  278 ;  arUe,  S  1494.  '  Aate,  S  1603. 

'  Dursley  e.  Fiuhardinge,  6  Vea.  263,  264 ;  atiU,  S  1608,  and  note ;  Gordon 
V.  Cloae,  2  Bro.  Pari.  Caa.  473,  477,  479. 
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ter,  and  that  it  may  be  endangered,  if  the  teetimony  in  support  w 
it  is  lost.*  Oonrts  of  equity  will  not,  however,  perpetuate  testimony 
in  enpport  of  the  right  of  a  plaintiff,  which  may  be  immediately 
barred  by  the  defendant.^  But  if  the  interest  be  a  present  vested 
one,  not  liable  to  such  an  objection,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  bow 
minute  that  intarest  may  be ;  or  how  distant  the  possibility  of  its 
coming  into  actual  possession  and  enjoyment  may  be.  A  present 
interest,  the  enjoyment  of  which  may  depend  upon  the  most  remote 
and  improbable  contingency,  is,  nevertheless,  a  present  estate, 
although  with  reference  to  chances,  it  may  be  worth  little  ot 
nothing.^  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  contingency  may  be 
ever  so  proximate  and  valuable,  yet  if  the  party  has  not,  by  virtne 
of  that,  an  estate  (as  in  the  case  of  the  heir  of  a  lunatic),  courts  <A 
equity  will  not  interfere  to  perpetnate  evidence  touching  it.* 

§1612.  If  the  bill  is  sustained,  and  the  testimony  is  taken,  the 
suit  terminates  with  the  examination ;  and  of  conrse,  is  not 
brought  to  a  hearing.'  But  the  decretal  order  of  the  court  grant- 
ing the  commission  directs  tliat  the  depositions  when  taken,  shall 
remain  to  perpetuate  the  memory  thereof,  and  to  be  used,  in  cue 
of  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  or  their  inability  to  travel,  as  there 
shall  be  occasion.* 

§  1513.  There  is  another  species  of  bills  having  a  close  anil- 
<^  to  that  to  perpetuate  testimony,  and  often  confounded  with 
it;  but  which,  in  reality,  stands  upon  distinct  considerations. 
We  allude  to  bills  to  take  testimony  de  bene  ette,  and  bille  to 
take  the  testimony  of  persons  resident  abroad,  to  be  used  in  snits 
actually  pending  in  the  country  where  the  bills  are  filed  .^    Then 

'  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  cb.  1,  §  3,  p.  53;  MM.  Eq.  PL  hf  Jeremy,  fi7;  Muon  •. 
GoodbuiHe,  Rep.  Temp.  Finch,  391 ;  Daralef  v.  FiUhardiDge,  6  Yes.  S61,  368; 
Bu-t  of  Belfast  e.  Chichester,  S  Jac.  &  Walk.  449,  401. 

*  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  cli.  1,  g  S,  p.  63.  bi\  Duralef  v.  Fitzhardinge,  6  Tw.  360 
to  262 ;  Earl  of  BMut  v.  Chichester.  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  461,  453. 

■  Ibid. ;  Allan  p.  Allan,  16  Ves.  136 ;  Eari  of  Belfast  e.  CUchester,  3  Jac  A 
Walk.  4S1,  4S3. 

*  Ibid. ;  Sackrill  v.  Aleworth,  1  Vera.  lOfi,  106. 

>  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  ch.  1,  §  3,  p.  £3 ;  Miiibrd,  Eq.  PL  hj  Jeremy,  p.  61.  *^ 
uote(u);  HaUti.Hoddesdon,2F.WU1.162;  Anon.,  2  Yea.  497;  Anon.,  Ambler, 
237 ;  Vanglian  v.  Fitzgerald,  1  Scb.  &  Lett.  316 ;  3  Black.  Comm.  450;  lutt, 
i  1606. 

*  Hep.  Temp.  Finch,  391,  393. 

^  3  Black.  Comm.  438 ;  GHh.  Foram  Roman.  140.  When  depositions  wfakk 
ais  taken  in  a  suit  to  peipetuate  testdmonj  are  required  to  be  used  in  a  trial  tt 
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is  this  broad  distinction  between  bills  of  this  sort  &nd  bills  to  per- 
petuate testimony,  that  the  latter  are,  and  can  be,  brought  by 
persons  only  who  are  in  posseBsion,  under  their  titlo,  and  who 
cannot  sue  at  law,  and  thereby  hare  an  opportunity  to  examine 
their  witnesses  in  such  suit.  But  bills  to  take  testimony  de  bene 
eue  may  be  brought,  not  only  hy  persons  in  possession,  but  by 
persons  who  are  ont  of  possession,  In  aid  of  the  trial  at  law.^ 
There  is  also  another  distinction  between  them,  which  is,  that 
bills  de  bene  eate  can  be  brought  only  when  an  action  is  then  de- 
pending and  not  before.' 

law,  not  under  the  control  of  the  court,  the  order  is  that  the  depositions  be  pub- 
lished, and  that  the  officer  attend  with  and  prodnee  to  the  court  of  law  the  reoord  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  the  parties  mayntake  such  nse  of  them  as  hjlav 
they  csD.    Attomer  General  e.  Rajr,  2  Hare,  618. 

'  Cooper,  £q.  PL  ch.  1,S8,  p.  97;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  163 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Ja- 
risd.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  5  2,  p.  277,  278. 

■  Angell  V.  Angell,  1  Sim.  A  Stii.  83.  The  case  of  Phillips  e.  Carew  (1  F. 
Wm.  IIT),  seeiDB  to  decide,  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  might  be  brought,  althongh  no 
■rtion  was  pending,  and  merely  in  contemplation  of  an  action,  where  the  plain- 
tiff's witnesses  were  aged  or  infirm.  But  in  Angell  t).  Angell,  1  Sim.  &  Sto.  83, 
98,  the  Vice  Chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach)  held  an  opposite  doctrine,  —  that  which 
is  stated  in  the  text.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  referring  to  the  case  in  1  P.  Will. 
117 :  "  The  principle  of  that  ease,  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  reported,  is  not, 
however,  veiy  satisfactorj.  Written  depositions,  on  account  of  the  infirmit}' 
which  I  hftTO  before  referred  t«,  are  never  to  be  received,  where,  with  reasonable 
diligence,  «it>d  vote  leatimony  ma;  be  bad;  and  the  circunutanoe  that  the  wit- 
nesses are  aged  and  infirm  should  be  ralJier  a  reason  for  the  action,  being  imme- 
diately brongbt,  to  give  the  better  chance  of  their  living  till  the  trial,  than  a 
reason  for  permitting  the  action  to  be  infinitel}'  delayed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
plaintiff.  Whenever  such  a  case  occnra  again,  the  principle  of  Phillips  o.  Carew, 
1  P.Will.  117,  will  come  to  be  reconsidered."  In  the  same  case  he  added:  "If 
a  bill  fbr  a  conmusrion  to  examine  witnesses  abroad,  to  be  used  on  a  trial  at  law, 
were  entertained  before  an  action  actually  commenced,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  there  is  any  time  limited  within  which  the  future  action  is  to  be 
brooght,  this  consequence  mi|^t  follow ;  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  bill,  having  ob- 
tained tiiis  written  testimany,  not  given  under  the  sanction  of  the  penalties  of 
pe^jory,  might  delay  his  action  until  after  the  deatlu  of  those  witnesses  for  the 
adverse  par^  resident  in  this  connby,  and  subject  to  vivA  voee  examination, 
whoM  evidence  might  be  in  opposition  to  this  written  testimony ;  and  thus  the 
justice  of  the  case  might  be  defeated.  On  the  other  hand.no  reason  of  justice,  or 
even  of  convenience  to  the  party  plaintiff  in  such  a  bill,  requires,  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  file  it  before  he  has  actually  commenced  his  action,  l^e  neoes- 
sary  effect  of  such  a  bill  is,  to  suspend  the  trial  until  the  commission  is  returned, 
and  to  aecnre  to  him  the  benefit  of  his  foreign  evidence ;  and  all  further  delay  of 
trial  is  injustice  to  the  other  par^.    I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  both  upon  an- 
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§  1514.  By  the  common  law,  it  la  well  koowD,  that  the  courts 
of  law  have  no  authority  to  issue  commissions  to  take  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  de  hate  e*»e  in  any  case.*  But  courts  of 
equity  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  exercising  such  juris- 
diction in  aid  of  trials  at  law,  where  the  subject-matter  admite  of 
present  judicial  investigation,  and  a  suit  is  actually  pending  in 
some  court.^  Tbey  will,  for  example,  upon  a  proper  bill,  grant  a 
thorit;  and  npon  principle,  Qiat  a  bill  for  a  commiuion  to  exsmine  witneBset 
abroad  in  aid  of  a  trial  at  [aw,  wbere  a  preBent  action  mnj  be  brongbt,  ia  deiniip- 
rable  to,  if  it  do  not  aver  that  an  action  it  pending." 

■  Mitford,  £q.  PL  by  Jeremy,  149 ;  3  Black.  Comm.  383 ;  Uacaulaj  e.  Sback- 
eD,  1  Bligb  (k.  b.),  119, 130.  This  defect  baa  long  sutce  been  cured  in  America; 
and,  indeed,  the  authorit;^  given  to  onr  covtW  of  common  law,  to  take  the  depo- 
■itions  of  witueBscfl,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  baa  beui  cairied  to  an  extent  iar 
beyond  what  haB  been  exercised  by  conria  of  equitjr.  A  recent  statute  in  Eng- 
land  has  conferred  i.Dtborit7  upon  the  coarta  qf  conunon  law  to  take  the  depon- 
tions  of  witnesses  abroad.  See  Etat.  18  Geo.  m.  cb.  63,  §  40,  44,  and  atat.  I 
Will.  IV.  ch.  22 !  1  Starkie.  Evid.  275.  276  (2  Lond.  edit.  183S). 

'  InMacanlajv.  Shackell,  1  Bligh  (m.  B.),  119,  LordEldon  said:  "The  orig- 
inal jnrisdiction  of  granting  commissions  was  under  tbe  great  seal,  because  no 
commission,  at  one  time,  could  be  granted  in  common  law  coortB."  Lord  EUdon, 
in  the  same  case  (p.  130,  131),  cit«d  an  extract  &om  the  reaBOUB  of  appeal,  in 
the  case  of  Davis  v.  Terelst,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  contains  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  gronnds  of  the  juriBdictJon.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The  order  appealed 
irom  proceeds  npon  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  administration  of  joatice; 
namdy,  tbat  both  sides  are  to  be  heard,  and  the  paitiea  are  to  be  heard  bj 
their  evidence  and  witnesses  to  matters  of  tact.  The  end  of  the  ord«r  in 
question,  which  was  for  a  commission,  is  to  give  tbe  reapondants  an  oppor- 
tanitf  of  bringing  over  their  evidence  from  a  foreign  countrj,  to  maintain 
tbe  trath  of  tbe  justification  which  they  have  pleaded.  The  courts  of  law  pajr 
an  attention  to  Atidi  alieram  partem,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  a  court  of  law 
can  go,  and,  Iberefbre  will  put  off  trials  npon  an  affidarit  made  bj  tbe  defend- 
ant, showing  tbat  be  has  material  witnesses  abroad,  who  are  expected  home  in  a 
reasonable  time,  it  not  being  the  fanlt,  bat  tbe  misrortiuie,  of  the  party,  that  his 
witneeses  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  procets  of  tbe  court,  whereby  tbeir  at- 
tendance on  tbe  trial  may  be  compelled.  Tiu»  reasoning  goes  only  to  the  patting 
off  the  trial,  i^re  there  arc  witnesses  abroad,  who  are  expected  to  be  bere 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  not  when  the  witnesaea  were  not  expected  to  bo  heN, 
and  their  testimony  was  to  be  sought  by  sending  a  commisBion  to  them,  iostead 
of  waiting  for  their  coming  home  here  to  be  examined.  But,  where  witnesses 
reside  abroad,  and  cannot,  or  will  not,  personally  attend  in  England,  tbe  power 
of  tbe  COurtB  of  law  is  at  an  end,  ai  tbey  have  no  meana  of  examining  witneaset 
abroad.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery,  baring  an  authority  to  issue  commisuona 
under  the  great  aeal  for  various  purposes,  and  amongst  others,  for  examining 
witnesses  in  causes  in  tbat  court,  tbe  snitors,  defendants  at  law,  have  availed 
thanselTes  of  the  power  of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  to  come  in  and  supply  tbe 
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commiasion  to  examine  witbessea,  vho  are  abroad,  and  who  are 
material  witnesses  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  whether  the  adverse 
party  will  consent  thereto  or  not.^  They  will  also  entertain  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  testimony  of  aged  and  infirm  witnesses,  resident  at 
home,  and  of  witnesses  about  to  depart  from  the  conntry,  to  be 
used  in  a  trial  at  law,  in  a  snit  then  pending,  if  they  are  likely  to 
die  before  the  time  of  trial  may  arnve.*  They  will  even  entertain 
such  a  bill  to  preserve  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  who  is  neither 
aged  nor  infirm,  if  he  is  a  single  witness  to  a  material  fact  in  the 
cause.*  This  latter  case  stands  upon  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  danger  to  the  party  of  an 

fiulnre  of  jtudce,  by  preferring  their  bills  there,  coDt&bing  k  Bttte  of  their  caie, 
Kod  of  the  proceedings  at  law,  with  the  defendants'  misfortune,  that  their  wit- 
nesses being  resident  abroad,  and  not  compellable  to  appear  at  the  trial,  they 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  their  t^imoa; ;  and,  therefore,  praj^ng  that  the  court 
will  relieve  them  against  this  accident,  and  grant  them  a  commission  for  the  ex- 
amination of  tlieir  witnesses,  to  the  end,  that  their  depositions  ma;  be  read  at 
law ;  and,  as  it  would  be  nngator;  to  try  the  causes  without  evidence,  praying, 
also,  that  the  plaintiff  at  law  may  be  restrained  hy  injunction  from  proceeding  in 
the  mean  time,  till  the  return  of  the  oommiiiion.  Both  the  Court  of  Chancery 
■ad  of  Exchequer,  as  courts  of  equity,  have  always  entertained  these  bills,  as 
belonging  to  one  of  their  great  sources  of  jorisdictjon,  the  relief  against  such 
accidents  as  are  beyond  tbe  power  of  couite  of  law  to  aid." 

>  Hoodalay  n.  Morion,  1  Bro.  Oh.  469;  Thorpe  v.  Hacauley,  6  Mad.  318, 
231 ;  Mendizabel  e.  Machado,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  483 ;  1  Mad.  Fr.  Ch.  163 ;  Angell 
e.  Angell,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  88,  93 ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  149 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq. 
Jurisd.  B.  2,  cb.  2,  S  1.  P>  271,  273;  Cock  r.  Donovan,  3  Ves.  &  Beam.  76; 
Hind's  Pract.  803 ;  Devis  p.  Tnmbull,  6  Mad.  282. 

■  Mitford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  51,  £2,  and  note  (y)  ;  id.  149,  150;  Cooper, 
Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  g  3.  p.  67 ;  Jeremy  on  Eq.  Jurisd.  B.  2,  cb.  2,  §  1,  p.  270,  271. 
If  a  witness  is  seventy  years  old,  he  is  deemed  aged  within  the  rule ;  and  the 

commission  goes  of  course.  Fibshngh  o.  Lee,  Ambler,  66 ;  Rowe  v. ,  18  Tes. 

261,  262;  Frichard  o.  Gee,  6  Mad.  864. 

>  Angell  «.  Angell,  83.  92,  93;  Sbirieyo.  Earl  Ferrers,  8  P.  WiU.  77,  78; 
Pearson  v.  Ward,  1  Cox,  177 ;  Hankin  c.  Middleditch,  2  Bro.  Ch.  641,  and  Mr. 
Belt's  note ;  Chohnondelc^  d,  Oxford,  4  Bro.  Ch.  167 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  cb. 
1,  §  3,  note  (/).  In  Chohuondeley  o.  Oxford,  1  Br.  Ch.  157.  a  commission  was 
granted  to  take  the  depositions  of  tbe  witnesuas,  who  were  sworn  to  be  tbe  only 
persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the  material  facts,  without  stating  their  age. 
When  the  commission  is  granted  to  tAke  the  examination  of  a  single  witness,  the 
affidavit  to  obtain  it  must  stat«  that  tbe  particular  iritness  knows  the  iact,  and 
is  tbe  only  person  that  knows  it.  The  belief  of  the  person  making  tbe  affidavit 

is  not  sufficient.    Rowe  d. ,  18  Ves.  261.    In  all  Other  eases  an  affidavit  is 

required,  as,  for  example,  that  the  witness  is  seventy  years  of  age,  oris  in  a  dan- 
gerous state.     Bellamy  e.  Jones,  8  Ves.  31 ;  Barton,  Suit  in  Eq.  69,  64,  note. 
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irreparable  loss  of  all  the  evidence,  on  which  he  may  rely  in  sup- 
port of  his  right  in  the  trial  at  law ;  for  that,  which  depends  upon 
a  single  life,  most  be  practically  treated  as  being  very  oncertaiD 
in  its  duration.^ 

§  1515.  In  regard  to  commissions  to  take  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses abroad,  althoagh  they  are  grantable  in  civil  actions  only ; 
yet  they  are  not  confined  to  cases  purely  ex  oorUractu,  or  tonob- 
ing  rights  of  property ;  but  they  are  grantable  in  coses  of  suits  foi; 
civil  torts,  although  such  torts  may  also  be  indictable.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  commission  will  be  granted  to  take  the  testimony  <tf 
witnesses  abroad,  in  order  to  eetablish  a  justification  in  a  civil 
suit  for  a  libel,  although  the  justification  involves  a  criminal 
chaise  against  the  plaintiff,  and  the  libel  may  he  the  subject  of 
an  indictment.' 

§  1516.  Some  confusion  exists  in  tbe  aathorities  aa  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  testimony  in  the  three  distinct  classes  of  cases  be- 
fore mentioned :  first,  on  examinations  of  witnesses  de  bene  eue, 
pending  a  cause ;  secondly,  on  examinations  of  witnesses  in  a  bill, 
merely  to  prove  a  will,  per  tettes,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  by  the 
subscribing  witnesses ;  and  thirdly,  on  examinations  of  witnesses 
on  common  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony ;  as,  for  example,  to  per^ 
petuate  the  testimony  respecting  a  will,  or  a  deed,  or  a  modus,  or 
tbe  legiUmacy  of  a  marriage.^  The  true  rule  aa  to  the  publication 
of  the  testimony  in  these  several  classes  of  cases  is  as  follows.  As 
to  tbe  first,  the  examinations  are  not  published,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  tbe  parties,  or  on  a  strong  case  made  to  the  court.*  As  to 
the  second,  tliey  stand  on  a  distinct  ground,  because  none  but 
subscnbing  witnesses  are  examined ;  and  they  are  examined  to 

'  JCtford,  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  160 ;  Shiriey  v.  EtH  Ferrers,  8  P.  WiU.  H. 
■  MacauUy  t>.  ShsckeU,  1  Bligh  (n.  8.).  96,  126,  127,  129. 

*  Harria  c.  CoUerell,  3  Merir.  680;  ante,  g  1606. 

•  Ibid. ;  Gilb.  For.  Bomao.  140.  Ai,  for  example,  upon  proof  tliAt  tbe  wit- 
new  IB  since  dead,  or  is  unable  to  attend  die  trial  at  law.  Webster  o.  Fawaon, 
2  Dick.  640;  Price  0.  Bridgman,  1  Dick.  114;  Bradley  v.  Crackenthorp,  1  Dick. 
182 ;  Gaaon  v.  Wordsworth,  2  Tea,  3S6.  S37 ;  Dew  v.  Clarke,  1  Sim.  &  Sta.  108 ; 
Gilb.  Forum  Roman.  140.  If  the  witness  is  alive  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and 
capable  of  attending,  and  within  the  jniitdiction,  bis  deposition  cannot  be  nsed. 
If  the  case  be  a  bill  in  equity,  and  the  testinmiij  is  taken  debeneeue,  and  the  wit- 
ness is  living  and  within  the  jurisdiction  when  the  ezaminatjons  aK  to  be  taken 
in  chief,  he  mnst  be  examined  over  again  as  odier  witnesses.  Gilb.  Forum  Bo- 
man.  140,  141.    See  also  Harrison's  Pract.  by  Newland,  p.  S77  to  280,  edit. 
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the  question  of  tlie  saDity  of  the  testator  merely,  as  iacidental ; 
and  their  publication  is  of  oourse.^  As  to  the  third,  publication 
is  not  ordinanly  allowed,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
oaase  of  the  dangers  incident  thereto,  there  being  no  limits  as  to 
the  points  to  which  the  witnesses  are  examined.'  But  the  publi- 
cation is  a  matter  resting  in  the  soond  discretion  of  the  court, 
npon  the  special  circumstajices  of  the  case ;  and  it  will  be  allowed 
or  refused  accordingly.*  In  this  last  class  of  cases  (of  bills  to 
perpetuate  testimony),  when  the  examinations  are  taken,  the  case 
is  considered  to  be  at  an  end ;  or  at  least  as  suspended,  until  the 
anticipated  action  is  bronght ;  and  then,  at  a  suitable  period,  an 
order  for  the  publication  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  the  court 
upon  a  proper  case  made,  such  aa  the  death  or  absence  of  tlie  wit- 
nesses, or  their  inability  to  attend  the  trial.* 

'  HuTiB  D.  Cotterell,  3  Meriv.  678  to  680 ;  ante,  §  1606. 

■  BunBdftle  e.  Lowe,  2  Ruh.  &  Mylne,  142. 

■  Hurie  0.  Cotterell,  3  Meriv.  678  to  680.  Hoirerer,  it  ii  said,  that  there  are 
very  few  cues  in  which  a  publicatioa  hag  ever  been  ordered  dnring  the  lifetiitM 
of  the  witneMes.  Bamadile  e.  Lowe,  2  Riub.  &  Myloe,  142.  Aa  to  some,  in 
wbicb  it  has  been  ordered,  doubta  have  been  ezpresged.  Ibid. ;  Wf  att,  Fnct. 
Reg.  73. 

*  Abergavanny  b,  Powell,  I  Meriv.  433 ;  Teale  v.  Tealo,  1  Sim.  ft  Stu.  386 ; 
Morrbon  e.  Arnold,  19  Ves.  671.  In  the  caae  of  Moiriion  «.  Arnold  (19  Tea. 
671),  Lord  Eldon  tued  the  following  language:  "The  question  upon  the  motion 
to  publish  these  depoaitiona,  the  witnesses  being  atitl  liTing,  ia,  What  ia  the  prac- 
tice where  witueasea  have  been  examined,  not  de  bene  e»te,  but  upon  a  different 
principle,  to  have  their  testimony  recorded  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam ;  the  course 
being  in  a  suit  for  that  purpose,  that,  after  the  examination  of  the  witneaaes,  there 
ia  an  end  of  the  cause  P  It  is  laid  down  in  Oie  text-books,  that,  ordinarily,  the 
depositions  cannot  be  published  during  the  lives  of  the  witnesses ;  and  that  doc- 
trine appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Iiord  Egerton,  who  regretted  that  auch 
was  the  practice,  upon  the  inconvenience,  that,  if  the  fkcts  stated  by  the  witness 
are  &lse,  that  cannot  be  established  against  him  in  an  j  species  of  prosecution ;  aa 
that  fact  can  only  be  established  by  the  production  of  the  deposition,  which  can- 
not be  produced  until  the  witness  is  dead.  That  word,  ordinarily,  which  ia  found 
in  moat  of  the  books  of  practice  on  this  aubject,  struck  me  as  large  enough  to 
admit  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  by  the  court ;  and  it  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  another  construction ;  as  there  are  cases,  where  the  depositions  may  be 
published,  although  the  witnesa  ia  not  dead ;  if,  for  instance,  he  is  too  infirm 
to  travel.  The  general  rule,  I  am  persuaded  is,  not  to  permit  the  deposition 
to  be  read  daring  the  life  of  the  witness ;  and  I  lUuk  it  will  appear,  that  such 
orders  as  are  to  be  found  proceed  upon  affidavit  that  the  witness  ia  dead ;  and 
Mme  ajler  the  declaration,  that  the  deposition  of  the  particular  witness  shall 
be  read,  and,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  caution,  that  the  depositions  of 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

PECUUAB  DEFBN0B3  AMD  PBOOFS  IN   EQUITT. 

[*  S  161T.  Oeneial  nfleclioni. 

g  1618-1621  b,  1620  c.  Bu  to  proceedingi  in  eqmtj  resnltuig  from  the  atatnte  of 
limitatiooa,  lapse  of  time,  and  acqaiescence. 

§16204.   Subject  fiirthur  diiciiMed  with  reference  to  late  oue*. 

S  1622, 1522  a.   Fart-perfbrtnaDCe  takes  cues  DDt  of  the  itatnte  of  Erandi. 

%  1622  b.   Acts  of  part-perfonuaDce  discussed  with  reference  to  late  dedsloiu. 

§  162S.   Former  Tecoveiy  or  decree,  a  bar. 

g  1624.   Eflect  of  an  account  stated. 

§162G.  PleA  of  ion^  >je  pnrcbase. 

S  1626.   Want  of  proper  parties,  a  defence. 

S  1527.  Evidence.    Depositions. 

31528.   Testimonjr  of  defendant;  itaeObct. 

§  1529.   Must  be  respontive  to  bill. 

§  1530.   Rules  of  dvil  law  similar  to  Ihoee  hi  equitj*. 

$1581.   E&ect  of  parol  eridence. 

S  1682.   ConclusioQ.] 

§  1517.  We  have  thus  reviewed  the  principal  topics  of  eqnity 
jurisprudence,  as  connected  with  the  three  great  diviaiona  of  its 
jurisdiction,  namely,  ita  concurrent  jurisdiction,  its  exclusive  ja- 
lisdiction,  and  its  auxiliary  jurisdiction.  Imperfect  as  this  exposi- 
tion  of  it  necessarily  has  been  from  the  vast  mass  and  variety  of 
the  materials,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  diiGculty  of  ascertain- 
ing, in  many  cases,  the  exact  limits  and  boundaries  of  its  opera- 
tions, eaou^  has  been  shown  to  enable  the  attentive  reader  to 
Bsceriajn  the  general  outlines  and  proportions  of  tlie  system,  and 
ita  beautiful  adaptations  to  the  general  concerns  and  actual  buai- 
neas  of  human  life.    He  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  to  what  an 

the  otlier  witueues  ehall  Dot  be  read ;  affording  botb  affirmative  and  negatire 
evidence  of  the  practice."  He  sfterwarda  added :  "  After  considerable  reeeanii 
there  is  not  a  single  instance,  except  of  a  person  sick,  incapable  of  tnTelling, 
or  prevented  hf  accident;  all  the  orders,  bat  in  those  excepted  earns,  stsling 
that  the  iritnesa  is  dead.  And,  thongh  stmck  *ritfa  the  ctrcumBtance,  that  he 
■wears  with  considerable  security,  as  the  depositions  ere  not  to  be  opened 
nntil  after  his  death,  I  am  afraid  to  make  a  precedent  contrary  to  all  the  >n- 
tlioiities ;  and  fnrther,  looking  at  the  first  will,  and  what  the  trustees  under  it 
are  about,  I  doabt,  whether  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimonj  is,  in  this  partim- 
lar  case,  exactly  the  bill  that  should  have  been  filed." 
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immeasurable  extent,  beyond  the  prescribed  bonndB  of  the  com- 
mon law,  its  remedial  justice  reaches ;  with  what  wonderful  flezi- 
bilitj  it  applies  itself  to  all  the  changing  circumstances  which 
require  the  relief  to  be  modified  a^d  adjusted  with  a  nice  regard 
to  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  to  the  compassionate  claims 
of  the  adverse  parties ;  and  by  what  a  curious,  though  artificial 
machinery,  it  sifts  the  consciences  of  the  parties,  and  detects  the 
latent  nprings  of  actions,  and  draws,  as  it  were,  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  heart,  its  hidden  purposes,  and  its  yet  questionable 
designs.  He  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  with  what  deep  solici- 
tude and  promptitude  it  interferes  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  and 
mistake ;  how  eager  it  is  to  succor  the  distressed ;  to  assist  the 
infirm ;  to  protect  the  weak ;  to  guard  the  credulous  against  the 
arts  of  the  cunning  and  profligate ;  and  to  save  the  rash  and  in- 
experienced from  the  natural  effects  of  their  own  acta  of  folly, 
and  their  own  misguided  and  violated  confidence.  He  cannot  loll 
to  have  approved  its  bold,  and  sometimeB  even  stem,  denanciar 
tions  against  vice  and  craftiness ;  its  uncompromising  support  of 
the  purest  morality ;  and  its  unflinching  resistance  to  oppression 
and  meditated  wrong.  Above  all,  he  cannot  fail  to  have  beea 
struck  with  that  admirable  invention  of  Judicial  policy,  which  in- 
terposes preventive  guards  t^inst  impending  dangers  and  mis- 
chiefs ;  and  which  does  not,  like  the  slow  and  reluctant  arm  of 
'  the  common  law,  wait  until  the  destructive  blow  has  been  dealt, 
and  tben  content  itself  with  an  attempt  to  remedy  in  damages, 
what  may  be,  in  a  just  sense,  incapable  of  compensation.  If,  here 
and  there,  he  shall  have  seen  an  arUficial  doctrine  reared  up, 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  vindicate  upon  sound  reasoning,  or 
public  convenience,  let  him  consider,  that  it  occupies  but  a  narrow 
space  in  the  general  system ;  that  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
difierent  modes  of  thought,  in  different  ages ;  and  that,  if  it  has 
the  touch  of  human  infirmity  iu  its  structure,  its  very  failings  lean 
to  virtue's  side,  and  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  fence  in  as  well  as 
to  embarrass,  the  interests  of  those  who  stand  in  constant  need  of 
the  guardianship  of  the  law.  Let  him  also  remember  the  profound 
.  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains 
of  justice,  whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived,  but  as  streams ;  yet, 
that,  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  very  soils 
through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary,  according  to  the 
regions  or  governments  where  they  are  planted,  though  tliey  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  same  fountains.'  If  he  should  perceive,  that  even 
equity  jorispradence  has  its  blemishes  and  imperfectiona  in  its  In- 
abili^  to  reach  some  cases  of  gross  injastice,  or  of  violate  right 
and  dnty,  and  he  should  be  tempted  to  utter  the  lamentation  of 
an  eminent  jurist  of  antiquity,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  cherish  the 
solid  and  ezpreseive  form  of  true  law  and  genuine  justice ;  but 
that  we  content  ouraelvea  with  the  mere  shadow  and  semblance  of 
it ;  nay,  that  even  these  we  do  not  follow,  aa  it  is  desirable  we 
should  do,  since  they  are  drawn  from  the  beat  examples  of  nature 
and  truth  ;^  let  him  also  ponder  on  the  cOQSoling  truth,  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  the  same  master-mind,  that  the  wisdom  of  laws, 
in  stooping  to  the  concerns  of  human  hfe,  must  necessarily  stop 
&r  short  of  the  wisdom  of  philosophy.' 

§  1518.  We  shall  close  the  present  work  by  adverting  to  a  few 
peculiarities  of  equity  jurisdiction,  for  which  a  more  appropriate 
place  has  not  been  found ;  or  which,  if  noticed  before,  seem  fit  to 
be  brought  again  into  view,  before  they  are  finally  dismissed. 

§  1519.  There  are  some  defences  which  are  peculiar  to  courts  of 
equity,  and  are  unknown  to  courts  of  common  law.  So,  also,  tiiere 
are  some  peculiarities  in  relation  to  evidence,  unknown  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter  courts,  which  yet  lie  at  the  very  foundadon  of  the 
practice  of  the  former.  Upon  each  of  these  subjects  we  shall  say 
a  few  words,  by  way  of  illustration,  leaving  the  full  exposition  of 
them  to  works  more  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

§  1520.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  defences  peculiar  to  courts  of 
equity ;  for  of  those  which  are  equally  available  at  law  we  do  not 
here  propose  to  speak.*  The  statutes  of  limitations,  where  they 
are  addressed  to  courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  to  courts  of  law,  as 
they  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  at  law  and 
in  equity  (as,  for  example,  in  matters  of  account)  to  which  they 
directly  apply,  seem  equally  obligatory  in  each  court  It  has  been 
very  justly  observed,  that  in  such  cases  courts  of  equity  do  not  act 

'  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Advaneemad  of  Learning,  p.  219  (London  edit.  I80S) . 

*  Sed  nos  Ten  juris,  gennaiiteque  juctitin,  lolidun  et  expregawn  effigiem 
nnllun  tenemna;  nmbri  et  imsgiiiibaa  utimur;  eas  ipsu  ntinam  aequeremar  t 
Fenmtnr  enim  ez  optuuia  oatnrm  et  veritatu  ozemplu.  Cic.  De  Offic.  Lib.  3, 
S17. 

'  Sed  aliter  legei,  aliter  philosophi,  tollnnt  aitutiu.  Lege«  quAteniu  mana 
tenere  pouunt;  philotophi  qu&tenus  ratione  et  intelligendJi.    Ibid. 

•  Ante,  S  66,  629,  97S. 
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BO  mncb  in  analogy  to  the  statutes  aa  in  obedience  to  them.*  In  a 
great  variety  of  other  cases,  courts  of  equity  act  upon  the  analogy 
of  the  limitations  at  law.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  legal  title  would, 
in  ejectmeut,  be  barred  by  twenty  years'  adverse  possessioQ,  courts 
of  equity  will  act  upon  the  like  limitation,  and  apply  it  to  all  cases 
of  relief  sought  upon  equitable  titles  or  claims  touching  real  estate.* 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  mortgagee  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  estate  for  twenty  years,  without  acknowledging  the  ex- 

'  Boveaden  v.  Lord  Anoulej,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  607,  629,  630.  Id  Hovenden  B. 
Lord  AnDeale;,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  630,  Lord  Redeidile  aaid :  "  But  ft  u  uid,  that 
coDrti  of  equitj  are  not  within  the  itatutea  of  limitationB.  Tbia  u  true  in  one 
TMpect.  Thej  are  not  within  the  words  of  the  atatatea,  because  the  words  applj 
to  particular  legal  remedies ;  but  they  are  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
atatates,  and  bave  been  always  bo  considered.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  point  of 
language,  to  aay,  that  courts  of  equity  act  merely  by  analogy  h>  the  statutes; 
tbej  act  in  obedience  to  them.  The  statate  of  limitations,  applying  itself  to 
certain  legal  remedies,  for  recorering  the  pooseaaion  of  lands,  for  recovering  of 
debts,  &a.,  equity,  which,  in  all  caies,  follows  the  law,  acta  on  legal  titles,  and 
legal  demands  according  to  matters  of  conscience,  which  arise,  and  which  do  not 
adroit  of  the  ordinary  legal  remedies.  Nevertheless,  in  thus  admiiiist«ring  justice 
according  to  the  means  afforded  by  a  court  of  equity,  it  follows  the  law.  The 
true  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  in  such  cases,  is,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
principles  of  law,  where  the  modes  of  remedy  afforded  by  courts  of  law  are  not 
•deqaate  to  Ibe  purposes  of  justice,  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  remedies  afforded 
by  conrta  of  law.  The  law  baa  appointed  certain  simple  modes  of  proceeding, 
which  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  cases.  But  tbere  are  cases,  under  pecul- 
iar circuiDstancea  and  qualifications,  to  which,  though  the  law  gives  the  right, 
those  modes  of  proceeding  do  not  apply.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  courts  of  equi^  may  not,  in  some  instances,  have 
gone  too  ftr ;  though  they  have  been  generally  more  strict  in  modem  limes. 
So  courts  of  law,  fancying  that  they  had  the  means  of  administering  full  relief, 
have  sometimes  proceeded  in  cases  which  were  formerly  left  to  courts  of  equity ; 
and  at  one  period,  this  also  seems  to  have  been  carried  too  far.  I  think,  there- . 
fore,  courts  of  equity  are  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the  statute  of  limitations 
upon  all  legal  titles  and  legal  demands,  and  cannot  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
its  provisions.  I  think  the  statute  must  be  taken  virtually  to  include  courts  of 
equity;  for,  when  the  legislature,  by  statute,  limited  the  proceedings  in  equity, 
it  must  be  taken  to  have  contemplated  that  equity  fallowed  the  law ;  and,  there- 
fi>re,  it  must  be  taken  to  have  virtually  enacted,  in  the  same  cases,  a  limitation 
for  conrts  of  equity  also."  Ante,  §  1028  a,  1028  6.  Bat  see  McEnight  t>.  Tay- 
lor, 17  Peters,  197;  s.  o.  1  Howard,  Sup.  C(.  Ifil ;  Tatam  v.  Williams,  3 
Hare,  347,  367,  36S,  359 ;  Folly  v.  Hill.  1  Phillips,  Ch.  399. 

■  Ibid.;  Miller  e.  Mclntyre,  6  Peters,  61;  Coulson  e.  Walton,  9  Peters,  63; 
Peyton  e.  Stith,  5  Peters,  166 ;  Piatt  v.  Vatlier,  9  Peters.  105,  416,  417,  and 
tlie  other  cases  cited  in  note  (3)  to  p.  796 ;  Boone  v.  Chiles,  10  Peters,  177 ; 
White  V.  Famtber,  1  Enqip,  228,  229. 
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istence  of  the  mortgage,  it  will  be  presamed  that  the  mortgage  is 
foreclosed,  and  that  he  holdB  by  an  absolute  title.  If  tlie  mort- 
gagor bae  been  in  possession  of  tbe  mortgaged  estate  for  the  like 
space  of  time  without  acknowledging  the  mortgage  debt,  it  will  be 
presumed  to  be  paid.  If  tlie  judgment  creditor  has  lain  by  for 
twenty  years  without  any  effort  to  enforce  his  judgment,  and  it  has 
not  been  acknowledged  by  the  debtor  within  that  time,  it  will  be 
presumed  to  be  satisfied.'  And,  in  all  these  cases,  courts  of  equity 
will  act  upon  these  facte  as  a  positive  bar  to  relief  in  equity.'  But 
a  defence,  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity,  is  founded  upon  tbe  mere 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  staleness  of  the  claim,  in  cases  where  no 
statute  of  limitations  directly  governs  the  case.  In  such  cases, 
courts  of  equity  act  sometimes  by  analogy  to  the  law,  and  some- 
times act  upon  their  own  inherent  doctrine  of  discouraging,  for  the 
peace  of  society,  antiquated  demands,  by  refusing  to  interfere,  when 
there  has  been  gross  laches  in  prosecuting  rights,  or  long  and  un- 
reasonable acquiescence  in  the  assertion  of  adverse  rights.^ 

'  White  c.  P»nither,  1  Knapp,  228,  229 ;  Grenfeii  p.  GirdleBtone,  2  Tounge 
&  Coll.  662,  680 ;  Dexter  v.  Arnold,  3  Samner,  153. 

•  Ibid. 

3  Mitf.  Eq.  Pt.bj  Jeremj,  269,  274;  1  Fonbt.  Eq.B.  1,  cb.  4,  g  27,  ind  note 
(q).  It  does  not  eeem  neceaauyat  tfaii  time  to  cite  at  Urge  the  BUthorities  whiefa 
eBtabliah  thii  doctrine.  They  are  as  full  and  coQclusive  upon  the  subject  at  tbej 
can  welt  be,  both  in  England  and  America.  The  leading  cates  on  this  aiibject, 
of  the  English  coarts,  are  Smith  v.  Clay,  Ambler,  615 ;  Bond  t>.  Hopkina,  1  Sch. 
&  Lefr.  413,  428 ;  Hovenden  v.  Lord  Annesley,  2  Sch.  &  Left.  607,  630  to  640 ; 
Stockhouae  v.  Bamiton,  10  Vea.  466,  467  ;  Ex  parte  Dewdnej,  16  Tes.  496; 
Beckford  v.  Wade,  17  Ye*.  96 ;  Cholmondeley  o.  Clinton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  1, 138 
to  lft2 ;  Portloek  b.  Gardner,  1  Hare,  594 ;  Vigors  p,  Pike,  8  CUrko  &  Ftn.  660. 
In  Auerica  ^ia  aubjeirt  has  been  largely  diacaaaed,  and  the  same  doctrine  aanc- 
tioned  in  many  cases.  See  Kane  b.  Bloodgood,  7  Johns.  Ch.  93 ;  Dexter  v. 
Arnold,  3  Snmner,  152;  Decouchc  p.  Saretier,  8  Johns.  Ch.  190;  Hurray  t. 
Coater,  20  Johna.  676,  582;  Prevoat  r.  Gratz,  6  Wheat.  481;  Hogbea  p.  Ed- 
wards, 9  Wheat.  489 ;  Elmendorf  o.  Taylor,  10  Wheat.  168 ;  WQlison  p.  Wit- 
Uni,  3  Peters,  44;  Miller  p.  Mclntire,  6  Feter*,  61,  66;  Piatt  v.  Tattier,  9 
Peters,  405,  416,  417  ;  Sherwood  n.  Sutton,  6  Maioo,  143,  145, 146 ;  MeKni^ 
V.  Taylor,  17  Petera,  197 ;  b.  c.  1  Howard,  Sup.  Ct  161 ;  Bowman  p.  Wathen,  17 
Petera,  235;  e.  c.  1  Howard,  Sup.  Gt.  189;  GouM  v.  Gould,  1  Slorr, 
537 ;  Story  on  Eq.  Pleading,  g  SIS,  814.  In  Smith  n.  Clay,  Ambler,  645, 
Lord  Camden  said :  "  A  court  of  equity,  which  ia  never  active  in  relief  against 
coDidence,  or  public  convenience,  hat  always  refused  its  aid  to  stale  demands, 
where  the  party  has  slept  upon  hia  right,  and  acquiesced  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Nothing  can  call  forth  this  court  into  activity,  bnt  conscience,  good 
faith,  and  reasonable  diligence.    Where  these  are  wanting,  the  court  it  pasnve, 
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§  1520  a.  It  is  often  sugga^t^d  that  lapse  of  time  constitutes  do 
bar  in  cases  of  trust.     But  this  proposition  must  be  received  with 

and  does  nothing.  Lsdiei  and  neglect  are  altr^yt  discountenaDced ;  and,  there- 
fore, from  the  beginning  of  this  jurisdiction,  there  tru  alwa^i  a  limitation  to 
■aits  in  this  court.  Therefore,  in  Titter  d.  Lord  Uacclesfield,  Lord  North  said 
rightly,  that,  though  there  was  no  limitation  to  a  bill  of  review,  jet,  after  twentj- 
two  jears,  he  woald  not  reverie  a  decree  but  upon  very  apparent  error.  Expedit 
reipublicte,  ut  sit  Gnia  litium,  is  a  maxim  that  has  prevailed  in  this  court  in  all 
times,  without  the  help  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  But,  as  the  court  has  no  legis- 
lative authority,  it  could  not  properly  define  tiie  time  of  bar,  by  a  positive  rule, 
to  an  hour,  a  minute,  or  a  year.  It  was  governed  by  circumstances.  But,  as 
oHen  as  Parliament  had  limited  the  time  of  actions  and  remedies  to  a  certain 
period  in  legal  proceedings,  the  Court  of  Chancery  adopted  that  rule,  and  applied 
it  to  similar  cases  in  equity.  For,  when  the  legislature  had  fixed  the  time  at  law, 
it  would  have  been  preposterous  for  equity  (which,  by  its  own  proper  authority, 
always  maintained  a  limitation)  to  countenance  lat'bes  beyond  the  period  that 
law  had  been  confined  to  by  Parliament.  And,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
legal  right  has  been  barred  by  Parliament,  the  equitable  right  to  the  same  thing 
has  been  concluded  by  the  same  bar."  In  Bond  v.  Hopkins  (1  Scfa.  &  Left.  429), 
Lord  Redesdale  sud :  "  Nothing  is  better  established  in  courts  of  equity  (and  it 
was  established  long  before  this  act)  than  that,  where  a  title  exists  at  law  and  in 
conscience,  andtheeflectualassettionof  it,  at  law,  is  nnconscientiously  obstructed, 
relief  should  be  given  in  equity ;  and  that,  where  a  title  exists  in  conscience,  al- 
though there  be  none  at  law,  relief  should  also,  although  in  a  different  mode,  be 
given  in  equity.  Both  these  cases  are  considered  by  conrts  of  equity,  as  affected 
by  the  statute  of  limitations ;  that  is,  if  the  equitable  title  be  not  sued  upon  within 
the  time,  within  which  a  legal  title  of  the  same  nature  ought  to  be  sued  upon,  to 
prevent  the  bar  created  by  the  statute,  the  court,  acting  by  analogy  to  the  statute, 
will  not  relieve.  If  the  party  be  guilty  of  such  laches  in  prosecuting  his  equitable 
title,  as  would  bar  him,  if  his  title  were  solely  at  law,  he  shall  be  barred  in  equity. 
Bnt  that  is  all  the  operation  this  statute  has,  or  ought  to  have,  on  proceedings  in 
equity."  In  Cholmondeley  e.  Clinton,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  141,  Sir  Thomas  Flumer 
■aid;  "In  the  courts  of  equity  of  this  country,  the  principle  bas  been  always,  as 
I  shall  bereafW  show,  strongly  etiforced.  They  have  refused  relief  to  stale  de- 
mands, even  in  cases  where  no  statutable  limitation  existed ;  and  whenever  any 
statute  has  fixed  the  periods  of  limitatJons,  by  which  the  claim,  if  it  had  betn 
made  in  a  court  of  law,  would  have  been  barred,  the  claim  has  been,  by  analogy, 
unfined  to  the  same  period,  in  a  court  of  equity."  Again  he  added  (p.  tSl), 
after  citing  the  cases :  "  These  cases  show,  first,  that  courts  of  equity  have,  at  all 
times,  upon  general  principles  of  their  own,  even  where  there  was  no  analogous 
statutable  bar,  refused  relief  to  stale  demands,  where  the  party  has  slept  upon  his 
right,  and  acquiesced  for  a  great  length  of  time;  and,  secondly,  that,  whenever  a 
bar  has  been  fixed  by  statutes  lo  the  legal  remedy  in  a  court  of  law,  the  remedy 
in  a  court  of  equity  has,  in  the  analogous  cases,  been  confined  to  the  same  period. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  cite  autborilifs  upon  points  so  long  and 
Kt  clearly  eHlablished,  had  not  the  present  decision  tended,  as  it  appears  to  me  it 
does,  to  call  ihem  in  qnestion ;  and  had  it  not  been  of  snch  transcendent  iinpor- 
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its  ftppropriate  qualifications.  As  long  as  the  relation  of  trustee 
and  cestui  que  trutt  is  acknowledged  to  exist  between  the  parties, 
and  the  trust  is  continued,  lapse  of  time  can  constitute  no  bar  to 
an  account  or  other  proper  relief  for  the  eettut  que  trutt.  But 
where  this  relation  is  no  longer  admitted  to  exist,  or  time  and 
long  acquiescence  have  obscured  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
trust,  or  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  other  circumstances  give  rise 
to  presumptions,  unfavorable  to  its  continuance ;  in  all  such  cases, 
a  court  of  equity  will  refuse  relief  upon  the  ground  of  lapse  of 

tance,  tliat  no  doubt  should  exist  apoQ  qaestions  bo  tuaXetiailj  affecting  tlie  titlet 
to  TCftl  propertj."  The  judgment  of  Ur.  Baron  Alderaon,  in  Greafall  f.  Girdle- 
■tone,  2  Yonnge  &  Coll.  662,  678  to  681,  is  yerj  full  and  able  to  the  aUM  point, 
of  the  effect  in  eqiut;  of  Iftpte  of  time.  So  is  that  of  Lord  W^nford,  in  White 
V.  Fsmther,  1  Knapp,  226,  2S8,  and  the  judgmeot  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  Boone  v.  Chiles,  10  Peters,  177.  See  alM  McKnight  v. 
Taylor,  1  Howard,  Sap.  Ct.  161 ;  TaUm  r  Williams,  S  Hare,  847,  857,  368. 
In  this  lait  case,  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  Wigram  said :  "In  this  court  there  is  direct 
and  Tei7  hi^  authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  court  of  equity  iritl  not,  after 
six  years'  acquiescence  unexplained  by  drcumstances,  or  countervailed  t^  ac- 
knowledgment, decree  an  account  between  a  imriving  partner  and  the  estate  of 
a  deceaud  partner.  Barber  e.  Barber,  18  Tel.  286 ;  Ault  v.  Goodrich,  4  Boss. 
430;  Bridges  o.  MitcheU,  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep.  224;  Bunb.  217;  1£  Vin.  Ab.  tit. 
Limitation,  E.  2,  pi.  7,  p.  110  (a  case  spoken  of  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Foster  v. 
Hodgson,  19  Ves.  186,  as  a  case  of  authority),  to  which  maj  be  added  also  the 
case  of  Martin  c.  Heathcote,  2  E!den,  169,  and  Lord  Henley's  note  upon  that 
case,  ibid.  The  authority  of  the  case  of  Barber  v.  Barber,  and,  consequently, 
the  authority  of  the  other  cases  is  without  doubt,  mndi  shaken  by  the  observatioas 
of  Lord  Bron^iam,  in  moying  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
Robinson  v.  Alexander,  8  Bligh,  k.  s.  852;  3  Cl.  &  Fin.  717.  For,  notwith- 
standing Lord  Cottenhsm's  remark  in  Mirehouse  n.  Scaifc,  2  MyL  &  Cr.  704,  to 
the  effect,  that  tbe  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  any  given  case  does  not 
inrolre  an  approbation  of  all  the  reasons  which  each  peer  may  haTe  givea  for  his 
TOte,  so  as  to  make  those  reasons  binding  upon  courts  of  inferior  jarisdictioc,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  defer  to  tbe  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  explain  tbe  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  any  other  reaaons, 
notwithstanding  the  special  circumstances  of  that  case.  But  Lord  Broug^iam,  in 
that  case,  acknowledged,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that,  whether  by  analogy  to  Ik 
statute,  or  for  any  reason,  six  years  was  or  was  not  a  bar  in  that  eaae,  it  was  the 
du^  of  a  court  of  equity  to  consider  whetiier,  under  circumstances  of  delay,  a 
decree  Aonld  be  made.  In  this  case  it  is  unneoessary  that  I  should  rely  upra 
the  cases  which  hayo  decided  that  this  court  will  not  give  relief  after  six  years  ot 
delay  wholly  unaccounted  for,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  it  was  not  six  years,  but  a 
clear  period  of  thirteen  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Foster  and  the 
filing  of  the  bill,  and  no  excuse  is  given  for  that  delay."  Aate,%  1028a,10S8A, 
1620.    C'SeeObertr.  Obert,  IBeasley,  Ch.  428.] 
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time  and  its  inability  to  do  complete  justico.  This  doctrine  will  ^l^SyfU 
apply  even  to  oases  of  express  trust,  and  d  fortiori  it  will  apply  ^"^^ .  ^  ir 
with  increased  strcDgth  to  cases  of  implied  or  coaatnictiTe  trusts.^ 

[*  §  1S20  b.  Where  lands  are  devised  to  trustees,  and  an  express 
trust  is  created  for  the  payment  of  legacies,  the  claim  of  the  l^;a- 
tee  is  not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  no  presumption 
of  payment  arises  from  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  Bat  where 
land  is  devised  subject  to  the  payment  of  a-legacy',  and  the  devi- 
see holds  the  laud  for  twenty  jrears  without  reot^nizmg  the 
legacy,  a  presumption  of  payment  arises.  The  distinction  ib 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  devisee  holds  in  his  own  right, 
but  the  trustee  in  the  right  of  the  legatee.^ 

§  1520  e.  And  where  a  cet^i  que  trust  sought  to  have  an  ac- 
count, of  the  representatives  of  the  trustees,  of  rents  and  profits 
arising  from  cottage  property,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years  from  the  sale  of  such  property,  the  bill  was  dismissed  with 
ooste."    It  is  here  said  a  court  of  equity  wiU  not  allow  a  dormant 

'  Prerortp.  Gr»te,6Wlio»t.481i  Portlocl: p.  Gardner,  1  Hare,  694, 603, 604 ; 
AttomOf  General  c.  Fiahmoogert'  Company,  6  Uylne  &  Cr.  16,  17.  In  this  last 
case.  Lord  Cottanhuu  said :  "  It  vas  argued,  upon  the  principle  that  tliia  conrt 
recognizes  no  limitation  of  time  in  cases  of  trust,  that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid, 
in  this  case,  to  the  lapse  of  400  /ears,  which  hare  passed  away  since  the  title  of 
the  company  appears  to  hare  accmed.  Such  a  doctrine  would  be  most  dangei^ 
ona,  and  might,  if  acted  npon,  prove  destructive  of  many  of  the  best  titles  in  the 
kingdom.  If  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  and  existence  of  a  trust,  tlie 
principles  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  numliind  require  that  the  lapse  of  time 
should  not  enable  those  who  are  mere  trustees  to  appropriate  to  themselveB  that 
which  is  the  property  of  others ;  but  in  questions  of  doubt  whether  any  trust  ex- 
ists, and  whether  those  in  possession  are  not  entitled  to  the  property  for  their 
own  benefit,  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  mankind  require  that 
tiie  utmost  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  there  has  , 

been  enjoyment  incousisleut  with  the  existence  of  the  supposed  trust.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  admitting  limitations  of  suits  ie  the  difficulty  of  aseei^ 
taining  the  facta  neceasaiy  to  make  it  safe  to  exercise  the  judicial  power.  Upon 
tbia  principle,  this  court  hoa,  in  many  instances,  limited  the  period  within  which 
it  will  exercise  its  power ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if,  in '  cases  in  which 
it  has  not  done  so,  it  were  altogether  to  disregard  the  lapse  of  time,  as  applicable 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  ia  called  upon  to  act."  Wedderbnm  c.  Wedder- 
bum,  4  Mylne  &  Cr.  41.  But  lee  Micbard  e.  Girod,  4  Howard,  Sup.  Ct.  661. 
[  *  Knight  V.  Bowyer,  2  De  G.  &  J.  421 ;  Bridgman  e.  Gill,  24  Beavan,  302. 

'  Watson  o.  Saul.  5  Jur.  n.  a.  404. 

*  Bright  e.  Legerton,  7  Jur.  v.  a.  659;  Tyryan  v.  Tyvyan,  SO  Beav.  66;  a. 
C.  7  Jur.  H.  8.  891  ;  8  Id.  S.     But  it  is  here  said,  that  waiver  or  acquiescence,  like 
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claim  to  be  set  up,  wfaea  the  meBiis  of  resisting  it,  if  trnfounded, 
have  perished  ;  much  less  cast  upon  the  defendaut  the  burden  of 
proving  such  an  affirmative,  as  that  forty  years  ago  Cottage  rente 
were  properly  collected,  when  the  witnesses  that  might  have  proved 
the  fact  are  all  dead. 

§  1520  d.  The  personal  representative  is  affected  by  the  delay  or 
acquiescence  of  tiie  decedent,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were  his 
ovn.^  And  where  the  plaintiff  had  lain  by  and  allowed  a  trade  to 
go  on  and  expenses  to  be  incurred,  for  a  considerable  time,  with- 
out asking  for  the  interference  of  the  court,  even  where  it  was 
originally  a  case  of  nuisance,  it  was  held  that  he  was  precluded 
from  redress,  although  the  trade  bad  been  gradually  increasing.* 
But  acquiescence  without  full  knowledge  of  the  facta  cannot  aflect 
the  rights  of  any  one.'  And  delay  in  instituting  proceedings, 
where  the  parties  are  members  of  the  same  family,  is  not  so 
strictly  regarded  as  where  they  are  strangers  to  each  other,*  And 
a  stronger  case  of  acquiescence  is  required  to  disentitle  the  party 
to  a  final  than  to  an  interlocutory  injunction.*] 

§  1521.  Courts  of  equity  not  only  act  in  obedience  and  in  anal- 
ogy to  the  statute  of  limitations,  in  proper  cases,  but  tliey  also 
interfere  in  many  cases  to  prevent  the  bar  of  the  statutes,  where  it 
would  be  inequitable  or  unjust.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  party  has 
perpetrated  a  fraud,  which  has  not  been  discovered  until  the  statu- 
table bar  may  apply  to  it  at  law,  courts  of  equity  will  interpose  and 
remove  the  bar  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  injured  party.*  J.  forti- 
ori, tliey  will  not  allow  such  a  bar  to  prevul  by  mere  analt^  to 

election,  presappoMS  tlut  the  peraoa  to  be  bonnd  is  tolly  cogniztut  of  hii  Tighli, 
and,  being  so,  neglects  to  enforce  them. 

>  Hodgson  B.  Bibbj,  8  Law  T.  N.  s.  266.  And  die  vendee  is  eqiullj  affected 
bj  the  laches  or  acquieiceDce  of  the  Tendpr,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Ernest  «. 
Tivian,  9  Law  T.  n.  a.  785 ;  C^od  v.  Good,  9  Jut.  m.  e.  1335. 

■  Swaine  o.  Great  N^orthem  Bwlw.  Co.,  9  Jur.  n.  s.  1196. 

■  Frideaux  v.  Lonsdale,  32  Law.  J.  k.  s.  CL  SIT ;  a.  C.  1  De  G.,  J.  &  Sm., 
433;  Strange  v.  Fooks,  4  Giff.  408. 

*  Lftver  V.  Fielder,  9  Jur.  s.  a.  190. 

'.  Johnson  v.  Wyatt,  9  Jur.  N.  s.  1333.] 

*  Booth  V.  Lord  Warrington,  4  Bro.  Farl.  Cas.  163,  by  Tomlins ;  e.  c.  1  Bro. 
Pari.  Gas.  445;  Hovenden  e.  Lord  Anneslej,  2  Suh.  &  I^fr.  631:t  Phalen  «. 
Clark,  19  Conn.  421;  South  Sea  Comp.  v.  Wymondaell,  3  P.  Will.  14?;  Deb- 
nune  n.  Brown,  3  Bro.  Gh.  63S,  646,  and  Mr.  Belt's  note;  Story  on  £q.  Plead. 
S751. 
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Buits  in  equity,  whei-e  it  would  be  in  furtherance  of  a  manifest  in- 
justice.'   Thus,  if  a  party  should  apply  to  a  court  of  equity,  and 

■  Bond  e.  Hopkins,  1  Sch.  &  Left,  413, 431 ;  FonbL  &q.  6. 1,  ch.  4.  §  S7,  Dote 
(q)  ;  HoTeoden  v.  Lord  Annealer,  2  Sch.  &  Lefr.  63Q,  640 ;  Mayne  e.  Griswold, 
3  Sandf.  S.  C.  482.  Id  Bood  e.  Hopkins.  1  Sdi.  &  L«f'r.  430  to  435,  Lord 
Redeidttle  mtule  an  elaborate  oipoaition  of  this  doctrine.  From  hia  opinioa  on 
that  occaaion,  the  following  extract  ii  made :  "  But  it  ie  laid,  that  the  bar  arising 
from  lapse  of  time  ought  not  to  be  remoTBd.  Why  not,  as  well  as  a  BatisGed 
term,  if  used  againat  conscience?  Bui  it  is  contended,  that  the  bar,  arising  from 
the  statute  of  limitations,  ongbt  not  to  be  removed,  because  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  is  positive.  The  answer  ia,  the  positive  enactment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tbe  case.  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  shall  operate  in  a  cose  provided 
for  bj  the  positive  enactment  of  tbe  statute ;  but  whether  it  shall  operate  in  a 
case  not  provided  for  by  tbe  words  of  the  act.  and  to  which  the  act  can  apply, 
only  so  far  as  it  governs  decisions  in  courts  of  equity;  that  Is,  whether  it  shall 
prevent  a  court  of  equity  doing  justice  according  to  good  conscience,  where  the 
equitable  title  is  not  barred  by  lapse  of  time,. although  tbe  legal  title  is  so  barred. 
It  is  admitted,  that,  in  a  cose  where  this  court  may  decree  possession  (supposing 
the  suit  instituted  in  time),  it  will  not  be  prevented,  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
Irom  doing  justice  by  a  direct  decree,  although,  before  the  time  of  making  that 
decree,  the  lapse  of  time  wonld  bar  proceedings  on  a  legal  title.  But  it  is  said, 
it  cannot  do  justice  indirectly ;  that  is,  it  cannot  do  justice  where  it  thinks  fit  to 
put  the  question  of  title  in  a  train  of  discussion  at  law,  by  directing  a  trial  at  law 
to  ascertain  fiicts,  and  the  law  arising  on  those  facts ;  which  is  only  one  mean  of 
doing  JDStiee  used  by  courts  of  equity,  and  a  mean  used,  because  tbe  court  will 
not  break  in  on  legal  proceedings  more  th^  is  necessary  for  tbe  purposes  of 
justice,  but  will  mffer  the  course  of  the  law  to  proceed  as  far  as  with  justice  it 
can.  It  is  admitted,  even  in  that  indirect  mode  of  administering  reUef,  if  a  term 
for  years  or  any  other  temporary  bar  be  an  impediment  to  justice,  it  may  be  put 
out  of  the  way.  There  is  no  difficulty  mode  upon  that  part  of  the  case.  It  is 
admitted,  also,  that  where  the  court  is  to  act  directly  and  by  itself,  it  is  not  bound 
by  tbe  words  of  the  statute,  or  by  the  spirit  of  it,  provided  tbe  suit  in  equity  is 
instituted  in  due  time.  It  should  seem  to  follow  (though  there  were  no  case)  that, 
when  it  acts  indirectly,  it  should  be  no  more  barred  by  the  statute  tiaa  when  it 
acts  directly.  Baraesly  v.  Powell,  1  Yes.  285,  is  an  autborily  to  show,  Uiat,  if 
tbe  court  could  not,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  case,  do  justice  indirectly,  by  putting 
tbe  title  in  a  course  of  trial  in  another  court,  it  ought  to  act  upon  the  matter 
itself,  and  give  direct  relief.  But  it  is  clear,  that  courts  of  equity  have,  nnder 
the  correction  of  the  court  of  dernier  ressort,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  tbe 
legislature,  decided  On  the  principles  on  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  decree  is 
founded,  M'Kenzie  t>.  Fowls,  4  Bro.  Ch.  328 ;  Pincke  o.  Thomycroft,  1  Bro.  Ch. 
289 ;  B.C.  Dom.  Froc.  17S1,  reported  in  Cruise  on  Fines,  366 ;  and  many  other 
cases.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  appeal  was  on  the  single  ground,  that  the 
Court  of  Bquity  bod  not  set  the  statute  of  limitations  ont  of  the  way.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  courts  of  equi^  had  been  then  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  statute  ont 
of  the  way,  for  so  much  dme  as  bad  run  pending  tbe  cause  in  equity.  The  court 
of  dernier  retsort  tfaonght,  that,  from  the  drcumstances  of  that  cose,  it  should  be 
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carry  on  an  iiDfounded  litigation,  protracted  imder  circumstances, 
and  for  a  leng;th  of  time,  vhich  ehould  deprive  his  adversary  of 
liis  right  to  proceed  at  law,  on  account  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
having,  in  the  intermediate  time,  run  against  it,  courts  of  equity 
would,  themselves,  supply  and  administer,  within  their  own  juiis- 
diction,  a  substitute  for  that  origins!  1^^  right  of  which  the  party 
had  been  thus  deprived ;  and  by  their  decree,  give  him  the  fullest 
benefit  of  it.^ 

§  1521  a.  The  questioQ  oflen  arises,  in  cases  of  fraud  and  mis- 
take, and  acknowledgments  of  debts,  and  of  trusts  and  chaises  on 
lands  for  payment  of  debts,  under  what  circumstances,  and  at 
what  time,  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  ma. 
In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  tlie  rule  of  conrts  of  equity  is,  that 
the  cause  of  action  or  suit  arises  when,  and  as  soon  as,  the  party 
has  a  right  to  apply  to  a  court  of  equity  for  relief.^    In  cases  of 

wliolly  put  OQt  of  tlie  way."  [*  See  aUo  Stur^s  e.  Morse,  S  De  G«z  &  J.  1 ; 
21  Beavan,  641.  In  a  Uto  caae  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  qaeitlon  tTom  in 
regard  to  &  mortgaga  being  presumed  utiified  in  a  coort  of  equKy,  from  lapse  of 
time,  it  was  ordered  that  an  action  at  law  be  brooght,  as  of  the  date  of  tbe  bill, 
and  tbe  qnestioD  detennioed  in  the  acUoD  npon  the  securittea,  tbe  aame  aa  anj 
similar  action  at  law.    Gibbet  t>.  Holmes,  10  Rich.  Eq.  4S4.] 

>  Fulteney  o.  Warren,  6  Tea.  73 ;  The  East  India  Company  v.  Campion,  11 
Bligh,  158,  186,  187.  Upon  this  lait  occasion  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteaham  nid: 
"  The  case  of  Pulteney  v.  Warren,  which  was  urged  at  tbe  bar  on  behalf  of  tbe 
respondent,  and  which  I  bad  occasion  lately  to  consider,  together  with  sereral 
Others,  established  only  this  principle,  that  where  a  party  applies  to  a  court  of 
equity,  and  carries  on  an  unfounded  litigation,  protracted  under  circumstances, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  which  deprives  his  adversary  of  his  legal  rights,  tbe 
Court  of  Equity  considers,  that  it  should  itself  supply  and  administer,  wiQiiu  its 
own  jurisdiction,  a  substitute  for  that  legal  right,  of  which  the  party,  so  prosecut- 
ing an  uofounded  claim,  has  deprived  his  adversary.  It  was  npon  that  principle, 
that  Lord  Eldon  made  the  order  in  Fnlteney  v.  Warren,  because  there  a  party 
had,  by  litigation,  improperiy  deprived  his  opponent  of  his  legal  remedy.  It  is 
for  such  reason  that  a  court  of  equity  will  give  a  party  interest  out  of  tbe  pen- 
alty of  a  bond,  where,  by  unfounded  litigation,  tbe  obligor  has  prevented  tbe  ob- 
ligee from  prosecndng  bis  claim,  at  tbe  time  when  his  legal  remedy  was  available. 
Upon  that  principle  it  is,  that  when  a  party,  by  unfounded  Utigation,  has  prevented 
an  aoDuitaot  from  receiving  his  annuity,  the  court  will,  in  some  cases,  give  interest 
upon  tbe  aonui^.  '  All  those  cases  depend  npon  the  same  principle  of  equity." 
ArUt,  §  1316  a. 

■  Whalley  o.  Wballey,  3  Bligh,  1.  [*  In  Imperial  Gas-Light  Co.  r.  Lmdon 
Gas-Light  Co.,  10  £xcL  89,  ^le  rule  at  law  is  recognized,  that  no  concealment, 
however  fraudulent,  will  hinder  tbe  operation  of  the  statute.  Equity,  in  giving 
relief  in  such  CMes,  must  do  it  solely  upon  the  principle  of  reLeving  against 
fraud.] 
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fraud  or  mistake,  it  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  tlie  discoT- 
ery  of  such  fraud  or  mistake,  and  not  before.'  [•  But  to  excuse 
one  from  iustituting  proceedings  in  equity  on  the  ground  of  the 
cause  of  action  having  been  concealed,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  party  was  in  such  an  imbecile  and  unculdvated  condition 
of  mind,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  though  the  alleged  fraud 
was  by  an  open  act,  that  he  should  have  discovered  it.  The  court 
cannot  undertake  to  estimate  the  chance,  which  the  state  of  mind 
and  education  of  a  man  may  afford  of  his  making  such  a  discovery, 
and  is  therefore  compelled  to  assume  that  every  one,  not  actually 
a  lunatic,  is  competent  to  judge  of  and  to  obtain  advice  concerning 
his  rights,  and  to  assert  them  if  necessary.  It  was,  therefore,  held, 
that  a  suit  could  not  be  maintained  to  set  aside  the  compromise  of 
an  action  to  recover  lai^  estates,  made  eighty  years  before,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  compromise  was  a  fraud  upon  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  such  dull  intellect,  that, 
though  cc^izant  of  all  the  facts,  it  was  necessarily  a  concealed 
fraud  as  to  him.'  But,  no  doubt,  under  some  circumstances,  the 
ignorance  or  stupidity  of  the  party  may  be  an  important  element 
in  a  question  of  fraud  and  imposition.]  And  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt  or  judgment,  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, or  bar  by  lapse  of  time,  must  be  made,  not  to  a  mere  stran- 


I  Brookahuik  v.  Sntith,  2  Tonnge  ft  Coll.  68.  In  this  cue,  Mr.  Bbtod  Aldei^ 
■on  Sftid :  "  Then,  ii  the  (tatute  of  limitfttiona  a  bar  to  the  remedj  sought  by  this 
bill?  It  Metns  to  me  that  it  u  not  bo.  The  itatate  doe«  not  abEoIutely  bind 
courta  of  eqoitj ;  bnt  they  adopt  it  as  a  rule,  to  aeaiBt  their  ducretion.  In  cases 
of  fraud,  however,  thej  hold,  that  the  statute  runs  from  the  discover}',  because 
the  laches  of  the  plaintiff  commences  from  that  date,  on  his  acquaintance  with  all 
the  drcnmstauces.  In  this,  courts  of  equit;f  differ  ftom  courts  of  law,  which  are 
absolutely  bound  by  the  words  of  the  statute.  Mistake  is,  I  think,  mthin  -the 
same  rule  as  fraud.  Here,  therefore,  the  statute  was  not  applicable,  for  the  mis- 
take was  first  discovered  within  six  j'ears  before  the  filing  of  the  bill.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  decree  should  be  for  the  plaintiffs,  but  without  coats ;  and,  as 
the^have  offered  to  take  the  £1,000,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  stock  that  remains, 
I  think  they  should  be  bound  by  that  ofi^r."  See  also  Blair  c.  Browley,  S  Hare, 
642 ;  B.a.2  Phillips,  Cb.  354 ;  Hough  ■>.  Richardson.  S  Btory,  659.  [Ignorance 
of  the  evidence  by  which  the  fraud  can  be  established  in  court  will  not  prevent 
the  commencement  of  the  legal  bar.  It  commences  from  the  time  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Iraud.     Farbam  v.  McCrarr,  6  Rich.  Eq.  140.] 

■  [*  Manbj  b.  Bewiuke,  3  Kay  &  J.  342.  See  also  Bridgman  e.  Gill,  24  Bea- 
van,  302;  Smith  e.  Acton,  26  Beavan,  210;  Cok  e.  Dolman,  2  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
592.    See  Oldham  n.  Oldham,  5  Jones,  £q.  89 ;  Franklin  e.  Bidenhour,  id.  420.] 
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ger,  but  to  the  creditor,  or  some  one  acting  for  him,  and  upon 
which  the  creditor  is  to  act  or  confide.*  A  general  direction  in  a 
will  of  personal  estate,  to  pay  debts,  will  not  stop  the  running  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  or,  if  the  bar  has  already  attached,  re- 
move it.^  The  same  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
devise  or  charge  upon  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts.  In  no 
case  will  it  take  the  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  prevent  tlie  running  of  the  statute.'  But  a  di- 
rection, to  pay  certain  scheduled  debts  out  of  a  particular  fund  of 
personal  estate,  will  take  these  debts,  to  the  extent  of  the  fund,  out 
of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  prevent  its  running.*  And  the 
like  doctrine  would  probably  be  applied  to  cases  of  trust,  or  char- 
ges upon  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  scheduled  debts.  If  tits 
statute  has  begun  to  run  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  run  after  bis  death,  and  will  not  cease  to  run  during  the 
period  which  may  elapse  between  his  death  and  the  time  at  which 
a  personal  .representative  is  constituted.' 

[*  §  1521  6.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  rule,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  that  an  indorgement  upon  a  promissory  note,  or  other  writ- 
ten evidence  of  debt,  in  order  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  if  made  by  the  creditor,  or  holder,  must  be  shown 
to  have  been  made  before  the  statute  bar  took  effect.   This  point  is 

■  Grenfell  o.  Girdlestone,  3  Younge  &  Coll.  662. 

*  Freake  v.  Crftnefetdt,  S  Mjine  &  Craig,  499. 

'  Freftke  v.  Cranefeldt,  3  Mj-lne  &  Crug  499,  502 ;  Burke  c.  Jooei,  3  Tet.  k 
B.2T6;  Scotto.  Jonee,  4CUrk&Fin.  382;  Ferguac.  Gore,  ISch.  &Lefi-.  107; 
Hai^reavea  o.  Mlcbell,  b  Mad.  326;  Hughes  v.  Wynne,  1  Turn.  &  Ruu.  S07; 
ReDdell  d.  Cajpeoter,  2  Younge  .Terr.  464.  But  see  CralUn  r.  Oulton,  3  Be^ 
Tao,  1,  6,  7.  [*It  teems  to  be  the  present  well-recognized  doctrine  of  lbs 
Bngliab  chaDcerjr,  that  debts  secured  b;  a  charge  on  real  estate,  a«  b j  a  deiisa 
conditioned  tbat  the  devisee  shall  pay  all  the  testator's  debts,  are  not  afiected  bj 
the  statute  of  limitaUons.    Blower  v.  Blower,  S  Jur.  n.  s.  33.} 

<  Williamson  v.  Najlor,  S  Younge  &  Coll.  208,  210,  not«. 

*  Freake  n.  Cranefeldt,  3  Mylne  &  Crdg,  499 ;  Scott  e.  Jones,  4  Claric  and 
Finnellj,  382.  It  seems  tbat  in  England  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  ezecnlor 
or  admiiiiatmtor,  under  ordinary  circumitances,  to  plead  the  statute  of  limitatioiis 
to  a  debt  due  by  his  testator,  or  intestate,  or  not ;  and  if  he  acts  bonA  Jiit  vA 
reasonably  in  not  pleading  It,  and  pays  the  debt,  the  payment  will  be  good.  Kor- 
ton  V.  Frecker.  1  Atk.  528;  Castleton  n.  Fanshaw,  Free.  Ch.  100;  Ex  parU 
Dewdney,  15  Yes.  49S;  Shewen  c.  Vanderhorst,  1  Buss.  &  Mylne,  349;  B.  C 
2  Kuss.  &  Mylne,  75 ;  3  William's  Law  of  Executors,  p,  1282,  1263  (2d  edit.). 
A  different  rule  [ovvaib  in  some  of  tbe  American  States ;  and  the  executor  or 
administrator  is  not  allowed  to  pay  debts  barred  by  the  statute. 
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discuBfled  at  length  in  a  late  case '  by  Lord  Justice  Turner.  The 
cases  are  there  eitensively  revised  by  him.  And  where  one,  in- 
debted upon  three  promieaory  notes,  wm  applied  to  for  payment 
on  account  of  interest,  and  paid  £6 ;  and  at  this  time  two  of 
the  notes  were  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations ;  it  was  held 
that  the  payment  must  be  considered  as  made  exclusively  upon 
the  note  not  barred,  and  that  its  effect  was  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tiou  of  the  statute  as  to  that  note.^  In  matters  of  account,  in 
order  to  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  tliere  be  an  acknowledgment  tliat  a  debt  is  actually 
due  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  there  be  an  ackowledgment  that  the  ac- 
count is  pending,  and  a  promise  to  pay  the  balance  if  it  should  be 
found  against  the  party .^  It  has  been  held  that  an  entry  in  the 
debtor's  books  of  account  with  the  creditor,  crediting  interest  upon 
a  debt,  from  time  t«  time,  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  bar  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.*  But  it  would  not  require  much  latitude  of 
construction  to  treat  the  fact  of  such  credits,  as  equivalent  to  a  pay- 
ment of  interest,  so  far  as  a  recognition  of  the  debt  is  concerned. 
A  devise  in  trust  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  devisor  will  remove  the 
bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations."  But  payments  made  by  a 
receiver  in  a  suit,  but  wliich  were  not  authorized  by  the  order 
appointing  him,  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations.* An  acknowledgment  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  must  be  made  to  the  creditor  or  his  agent.'] 

'  [*  Bri^s  V.  Wilaon,  S  Dq  G.,  U.  &  G.  12.  See  aim  Hajea  c.  Hone, 
8  Vt.  316. 

■  Noah  V.  Hodgson,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  474;  e.  o.  K^y,  6S0;  SpickerneU  e. 
Hotham,  id.  669. 

'  France  n.  Sympson,  Eaj,  678.    See  also  Edwards  n.  Janes,  I  Kay  g[  J.  534. 

'  Jackson  v.  Ogg,  Johnson,  Eog.  Cb.  997. 

*  Moore  v.  Petchell,  22  Beavan,  172 ;  Humble  v.  Humble,  24  Bearan,  635. 

•  Whitley  D.  Lowe,  26  Beavan,  431. 

'  Fuller  V.  Redman,  26  Beavan,  614.  See  Pendleton  r.  Rootb,  6  Jur.  k.  b. 
840,  where  it  is  decided,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mortgagee  of  the  title 
of  the  mortgagor,  after  twenty  years' possession,  restores  the  right  of  redemption, 
and  converts  what  bad  become  realty  into  personalty ;  and  that  the  tenant  in  tail 
was  competent  to  make  snch  acknowledgment.  The  acknowledgment  of  die 
executor  of  there  having  been  a  debt  due  from  ihe  testator,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  debt  bemg  barred.  Moodie  D.  Bannister,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  402.  But  where  die 
administrator  pays  a  debt  presumed  to  be  paid,  from  lapse  of  time,  be  ii  bound 
to  show  it  was  not  paid,  in  order  to  (jiarge  the  estate.  Bamawell  o.  Smith,  6 
Jones,  £q.  168.    It  Is  held,  in  Wright  e.  Eaves,  10  Rich.  Eq.  683,  that  to- 
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§  1521  c.  It  has  been  held  at  law,  that,  where  there  is  a  joiat 
contract,  whioh  Ib  eevered  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  contractors, 
nothing  can  be  done  b;  the  personal  representatiTe  of  the  deceased 
party,  by  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  or  otherwise,  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against  the  survivor, ^  How 
far  the  principle,  upon  which  this  doctrine  has  been  held,  can  be 
applied  to  the  right  which  a  creditor  has,  in  equity,  agunst  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  party,  and  how  far  the  equitable  right,  which 
the  creditor  of  joint  and  several  debtora  may  have,  to  avail  him- 
self of  tlie  equities  subsisting  between  the  debtors,  may  be  ^fected 
by  agreementa  among  the  debtors  themselves,  do  not  appear  to  be 
points  clearly  settled,  and,  therefore,  will  deserve  consideratioii 
whenever  they  shall  arise.* 

§  1522,  Upon  similar  grounds  of  fraud,  although  the  statute  of 
frauds  is,  ordinarily,  a  good  bar,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  to  « 
suit  on  a  parol  contract  respecting  lands ;  yet,  if  there  has  been 
any  act  of  part-performance,  that  will,  in  equity,  avoid  the  operar 
tion  of  the  statute;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  become  an  instro- 
ment  of  fraud  for  designing  parties.^  The  like  principle  applies 
to  cases  of  judgments  and  decrees,  which  have  been  procured  by 
fraud,  and  are  set  up  to  defeat  the  rights  of  innocent  persoDs.^ 

[*  §  1522  a.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  part-performance,  and  to 
prevent  fraud,  that  the  courts  of  equity  are  enabled  to  tre^  an 
absolute  deed,  given  to  secure  a  debt,  as  a  mortgage,  where  the 
condition  of  defeasance  rests  in  parol  merely.^  And  the  American 
cases  rest  upon  the  same  ground,  although  the  point  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly brought  out,  by  the  judges,  in  illustrating  their  judgments. 
The  leadii^  case  in  this  country  is  put  upon  the  ground  of  fraud 
merely,  in  attempting  to  pervert  a  loan  into  a  sale,^    The  other 

knovledgmeaU  of  the  mortgagor  of  the  existence  of  the  debt,  anffideDt  to 
revive  the  debt,  will  rebat  all  presnmption  of  release  of  title  in  favor  of  a 
pnrdiuer  from  the  mor^agor,  who  had  been  more  than  twentj  ^eara  in  poue*- 
rion  td*  the  premises.] 

'  Atkins  V.  Tredgold,  2  Barn.  &  Creuw.  28 ;  Slater  t>.  Law*on,  1  Bun.  A 
Adolph.  396. 

■  Crallan  e.  Oohon,  3  Beavan,  1,  7. 

'  Ante,  S  759,  760. 

•  Cooper  on  Eq.  PL  ch.  6,  p.  266,  267,  271 ;  Mitford,  Eq.  Fl.  by  Jennj, 
266  to  268. 

'  [•  Lincoln  v.  Wri^t,  6  Jur.  k.  8.  1142, 

*  Strong  e.  Stewart,  4  Johna.  CL  167. 
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cases  have  fdlowed  main!;  the  aame  ground  of  argumeDt.^  But  it 
is  obvious,  that,  where  the  grantor  coutinues  in  the  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  premises,  as  owner,  taking  the  products  and  making 
improTements,  which  but  for  the  deed  being  a  mere  mortgage 
would  be  a  naked  tort,  and  this  is  acquiesced  in  hj  the  grantee, 
,  through  a  course  of  years,  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  treat  this  as 
part-performance,  and  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  of  frauds,  in  equity,  and  thus  to  charge  the 
party  with  fraud,  who  subsequently  attempts  to  put  a  different 
construction  upon  the  contract. 

§  1522  b.  It  is  said  in  the  very  recent  case  of  Price  v.  Salus- 
bury,^  by  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  that  in  order  to  juBtiff 
a  decree  for  specific  performance,  on  the  ground  of  part-perform- 
ance, there  must  be  no  uncertainty,  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
must  be  plainly  and  distinctly  shown,  and  also  that  the  part-peiv 
formance  had  express  reference  to  these  terms.  One  changing  his 
place  of  basinesB  to  a  particular  house,  with  the  parol  assurance 
that  he  might  occupy  it  during  life  rent-free,  and  continuing  to 
reside  there,  making  occasional  repairs  of  the  ordinary  kind,  ex- 
cept  building  a  new  staircase  and  putting  a  new  roof  upon  an  out- 
house, was  held  no  sufficient  part-performance  to  warrant  a  decree 
of  specific  performance.^  Marriage  in  faith  of  a  parol  settlement  is 
not  such  part-performance  as  will  enable  a  court  of  equity  to  re- 
gard the  case  as  not  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  &aads.* 
Acts  of  part-performance,  by  the  party  sought  Ut  be  charged,  will 
not  remove  the  operation  of  the  statute.'] 

§  1623.  A  former  decree  in  a  suit  in  equity  between  the  same 
parties,  and  for  the  same  subject-matter,  is  also  a  good  defence 
in  equity,  even  although  it  be  a  decree,  merely  dismissing  the  bill, 
if  the  dismissal  is  not  expressed  to  be  without  pr^udice.^  Here, 
courts  of  equity  act  in  analc^  to  the  law  in  some  respects,  but 
not  in  all ;  for  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  at  law,  or  even  a  judgment 
at  law,  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  good  bar  to  another  action. 

'  Wright  e.  Bates,  18  Vt.  341 ;  Baiter  t..  WiUey,  9  Tt.  276 ;  Slee  b.  Man- 
hattan Co.,  1  Paige,  48,  77.  "Hub  sDbject  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  ouet 
cited,  in  Leading  Caaea  ia  Equity,  Vol.  8,  p.  625,  626,  et  teq.  (9d  edit). 

•  9Jur.  K.  fi.  888;  b.  c.  32  Beav.  446. 

•  Millard  d.  Harvey,  10  Jur.  n.  B.  1167. 

•  Caton  P.  Caton,  12  Jur.  n.  b.  171.  '  Ibid.] 

•  Cooper,  Eq.  FI.  di.  b,  p.  269  to  271 ;  MHford,  £q.  FI.  by  Jeremy,  p.  237 
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%  1524.  An  'account  stated  constitutes,  also,  a  good  bar  to  a 
bill  in  equity  to  account,  although  it  will  constitute  no  bar  to  sn 
action  at  law  for  the  same  subject-matter.'  But  then  (as  we  have 
seen)  equitable  circumstances  maj  be  shown,  which  will  remove 
the  whole  effect  of  the  bar.^ 

§  1525.  The  plea  of  a  purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration, . 
without  notice,  is  also  a  defence  peculiarly  belonging  to  courts  of 
equity,  and  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law.  But,  upon 
this,  sufficient  has  already  been  said,  in  the  antecedent  portions  of 
these  commentaries." 

§  1526.  The  want  of  proper  parties  to  a  bill  is  also  a  good  de- 
fence in  equity,  at  least,  until  the  new  parties  are  made,  or  a  good 
reason  shown  why  ^ey  are  not  made.  At  law,  a  plea  of  the  like 
nature  is  sometimes  a  good  defence  in  bar,  and  is  sometimes  only 
a  matter  in  abatement.  But  the  plea  in  equity  is  of  a  far  more 
extensive  nature  than  at  law ;  and  it  often  applies,  where  the 
objection  would  not,  at  law,  have  the  slightest  foundation.  The 
direct  and  immediate  parties,  having  a  legal  interest,  are  those 
only  who  can  be  required  to  be  made  parties  in  a  suit  at  law.  But 
courts  of  equity  frequently  require  all  persons,  who  have  remote 
and  future  interests  or  equitable  interests  only,  or  who  are  directly^ 
affected  by  the  decree,  to  be  made  parties ;  and  they  will  not,  if 
they  are  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  capable  of  being  made  parties, 
proceed  to  decide  the  cause  without  them.  Hence,  it  is,  that,  in 
courts  of  equity,  persons,  having  very  different,  and  even  opposite 
interests,  are  often  made  parties  defendant.  It  is  the  great  object 
of  courts  of  equity  to  put  an  end  to  litigation  ;  and  to  settle,  if 
possible,  in  a  single  suit,  the  rights  of  all  parties  interested  or  af- 
fected by  the  subject-matter  in  controversy.*  Hence,  the  general 
rule  in  equity  is,  that  all  persons  are  to  be  made  parties  who 
are  either  legally  or  equitably  interested  in  the  subject-matter  and 
result  of  the  suit,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  if  they  are 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is,  in  a  general  sense,  practicable 
so  to  do.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  modifications  of 
it,  whidi  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  practical  doctrines  of 

I  Ante.  ge28;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  dL  fi,  p.  277;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  hj  J^-emj, 
269,  260. 

•  Ibid. 

■  Ante.  §  67-  a,  p.  75,  uid  §  108,  139,  166,  SSI,  409,  434,  436, 1602,  1503. 

*  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  ch.  1,  p.  34 ;  UitT.  Eq.  H.  by  Jeremy,  163,  164. 
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courts  of  equity  ou  the  subject  of  pleading.  But  tbey  properly 
belong  to  &  distinct  treatise  on  that  particular  subject.' 

§  1527.  Id  the  next  place,  in  relation  to  evidence  peculiar  to 
courts  of  equity.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  the  same  iu  equity  as  they  are  at  law ;  ^  and  that 
questions  of  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  witnesses,  and  of 
other  proofs,  are  also  the  same  in  both  courts.  Without  advert- 
ing to  minor  differeuces  and  disUnctions,  there  are,  however,  two 
respects,  in  which  courts  of  equity  differ  from  courts  of  law,  in  the 
modes  of  obtaining  and  acting  upon  evidence.  In  the  first  place, 
courts  of  law,  unless  under  very  special  circumstances,  do  not 
allow  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  by  written  depositions,  but  re- 
quire it  to  be  given  vivd  voce.  On  the  other  baud,  almost  all  testis 
mouy  is  positively  required,  by  courts  of  equity,  to  be  by  written 
deposition ;  the  admission  of  vivd  voce  evidence,  at  the  hearing, 
being  limited  to  a  very  few  cases,  such  as  proving  a  deed  or  a 
voucher  referred  to  in  the  case.^ 

§  1528,  But  a  more  important  difference,  in  the  next  place,  is, 
that,  iu  courts  of  law,  the  testimony  of  the  parties  tbemselves  in 
civil  suits  is,  ordinarily,  if  not  universally,  excluded.  But,  in 
courts  of  equity,  the  parties,  plaintifis  as  well  as  defendants,  may 
reciprocally  require  and  use  the  testimony  of  each  other  upon  a 
bill  and  cross-bill  for  the  purpose.  And  in  every  case,  the  answer 
of  the  defendant  to  a  bill  filed  against  him  upon  any  matter  stated 
iu  the  bill,  and  responsive  to  it,  is  evidence  in  his  own  iavor.* 

'  StjeCooperooEq.  Fl.ch.  1,S2,  p.  21  to42;  MitCEq,  Fl.  by  Jeremy,  163 
to  181;  Weit  v.  Budall,  2  Mmod,  190  to  196;  Sloiy  on  Eq.  Plead,  g  72 
to2»8. 

■  Muining  r.  Leubmere,  1  Atk.  4A3 ;  Gljnn  «.  Bank  of  Eogland,  2  Ve«.  41 ; 
Gilben'a  Forum  Koraan.  U7. 

'  2  Mad.  Fract.  Cb.  330,  331 ;  Uiggina  c.  Milb,  6  Rum.  287  j  2  Daniel,  Chan. 
PnuTt.  441  to  446. 

*  In  like  manner,  courti  of  equity  admit  the  testimony  of  cAUin  persons  to 
&cta,  wbicli,  perhaps,  thay  nould  not  be,  or  might  not  be,  competent  to  prove 
in  a  court  of  lav.  Thus,  an  accounting  party  may,  iu  equity  discbarge  himself, 
by  his  own  oalb,  of  small  *uma  under  forty  abillings,  proTided  that  tbey  do  not,  in 
tbe  Thole,  exceed  tiie  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  2  Fonbl.  Bq.  B.  6,  cb.  1, 
§  1,  and  note  (c)  ;  Remsen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  501.  See  also  Holstcomb 
t>.  Riveiv,  1  Ch.  Cas.  127, 128 ;  Peyton  r.  Green,  1  Ch.  78  [146]  ;  Anon.,  1  Vem. 
283 ;  Marshfield  v.  Weston,  2  Vera.  176 ;  8.  0.  1  Eq.  Abr.  11,  pi.  14 ;  Whicb- 
erly  r.  Whicherly.  1  Vera.  470 ;  Morety  v.  Bonge,  Mosel.  252.  Bat  be  will  not 
be  allowed  as  plaintiff,  to  charge  another  person  in  tbe  aame  way  upon  his  own 
Kg.  JUB. — VOL.  II.  60 
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Na^,  the  doctrine  of  equity  goea  farther ;  for  not  only  la  such  an 
answer  proof  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact, 
of  wliich  the  bill  seeks  a  disclosure  from  him,  but  it  is  conclusive 
in  his  favor,  unless  it  is  overcome  by  the  satisfactory  testimony  of 
two  opposing  witnesses,  or  of  one  witness,  corroborated  by  other 
circumstances  and  facts,  which  give  to  it  a  greater  weight  than 
the  answer,  or  which  are  equivalent  in  weight  to  a  second  witness.' 
Or,  to  express  the  doctrine  in  another  form,  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  in  equity,  that  where  the  defendant,  in  express  terms,  nega- 
tives the  allegations  of  the  bill,  and  the  evidence  is  only  of  one  per- 
son, affirming,  as  a  witness,  what  has  been  so  negatived,  the  court 
will  neither  make  a  decree,  nor  send  the  case  to  be  tried  at  law ; 
but  will  simply  dismiss  the  bill.^  The  reason  upon  which  the 
rule  stands  is  this.  Tlie  plaintiff  calls  upon  the  defendant  to 
answer  an  allegation  of  fact,  which  he  makes ;  and  thereby  he 
admits  tlie  answer  to  be  evideuce  of  that  fact.  If  it  is  testimony, 
it  is  equal  to  the  testimony  of  any  other  witness ;  and,  as  tlie  plain- 
tiff cannot  prevail,  unless  the  balance  of  proof  is  in  his  favor,  he 
must  either  have  two  witnesses,  or  some  circumstances  in  addition 
to  a  single  witness,  in  order  to  tarn  the  balance.  Wo  say  a 
second  witness,  or  circumstances ;  for,  certainly,  there  may  be 
circumstances  entirely  equivalent  to  the  testimony  of  any  single 
witness.* 

§  1529.  We  are,  however,  carefully  to  distinguish  between  cases 
of  this  sort,  where  the  answer  coutains  positive  allegations,  as  to 
facts,  responsive  to  the  bill,  and  cases  where  tlie  answer,  admit- 
ting or  denying  the  facta  in  the  bill,  aets  up  other  focta  in  defence, 

Mth.  Eversrd  p.  Wwren,  2  Ch.  Caa.  24fl;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  6,  ch.  1.  §  i; 
Marahfield  d.  WeetOD,  2  Yern.  1T6;  s.  c.  1  Kq.  Abr.  11,  pi.  H.  I  lisTe  said, 
tiiat,  perhaps  the  same  evideace  might  not  be  allowed  at  law.  Mr.  Foublanque 
(iibi  tvpra)  intimatea  ihat  ii  wonid  not  be.  But  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  RobiDwia 
0.  Camming  (2  Atk.  410),  suggested  the  contrary. 

>  Pember  e.  Mathers,  1  Bro.  Ch.  52;  Walton  e.  Hobbs,  2  Atk.  19;  Janson 
0.  Bany,  2  Atk.  140 ;  Arnot  v.  Biscoe,  1  Vus.  97  \  CooOi  v.  JsckKoo,  6  Yes.  40  \ 
East  India  Companj  c.  Donald,  9  Yes.  275,  283;  Pilling  v.  Armitage,  12  Yes. 
78;  Cookep.CUyworth,  lSYes.l2;  Savage  o.  Brocksopp,  18 Yes.  33d;  Clark's 
Executors  V.  Yan  Ketmadyk.  9  Cran<;h,  160 ;  Smith  v.  Brush,  1  Johns.  Ch.  459, 
462 ;  Flagg  v.  Mann,  2  Summer,  489. 

'  2  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  6,  vh.  2,  j  3,  note  (g)  ;  Pember  v.  Mathers,  1  Bro.  Ch. 
62 ;  Mortimer  k.  Orchard,  2  Yea.  Jr.  213 ;  Miles  k.  MUea,  32  N.  H.  166. 

■  CUrk's   Eiecuton   v.   Yao   B«imadyk,  9   Oranch,   160 ;   Gresley  on   £v>- 
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or  avoidance.  In  the  latter  casea,  the  defendant's  answer  is  tio^ 
proof  whatsoever,  of  the  facts  so  stated  ;  but  they  must  be  proved 
by  independent  testimony.^ 

§  1530,  In  the  civil  law  (as  we  have  seen),  the  parties  to  a  suit 
might  be  interrogated  itpoii  articles  propounded  to  them  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge,  as  to  the  facts  in  controversy.  "  Ubicun- 
que  judicem  nquitas  moverit,  teqne  oportere  fieri  interrogatioriem, 
dnbium  non  est."  *  And,  by  the  rules  of  law,  two  witnesses  were 
generally  required  for  the  establishment  of  all  the  material  facts, 
not  made  out  in  writing,  or  by  the  solemn  admission  of  the  parties 
in  court.  **  Ubi  numerus  testium  non  adjicitur,  etiam  duo'  suf- 
ficient. Fluralis  euim  elocutio  duorum  numero  oontenta  est.' 
Saozimus,  ut  unius  testimonium  nemo  judicum  in  quacunque 
causft  facile  patiatur  admitti.  Et  nunc  manifesto  saucimus,  ut 
unius  omniuo  testis  responsio  non  audiatur,  etiamsi  prfeclarse 
Curise  honore  prtefulgeat."  *  These  coiiioidenoes,  between  the  civil 
law  and  equity  jurisprudence,  if  tliey  do  not  demonstrate  a  com- 
mon ongin  of  the  doctrines  on  this  subject,  serve,  at  least,  to  stiow 

'  Gilbert's  For.  Roman.  51,  52 ;  Hart  v.  Tea  Efck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  88  to  90. 

*  Ante,  3  1486,  1487 ;  Dig.  Lib.  11.  tit.  1, 1.  21 ;  I  Domat,  B.  8,  tit.  6,  §  6, 
art.  4 ;  id.  §  6.  art.  3.  4,  6,  9. 

'  IKg.  IJb.  22,  tit.  5, 1.  12;  1  Domat,  B.  3,  tit.  6,  S  S,  art.  13. 

•  Cod.  Lib.  4,  tit.  20,  1.  9,  g  1 ;  Folhier,  Pand.  Lib.  22,  tit.  5.  n.  19.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  id  hia  Commentaries  (3d  voL  370},  commeotA  sonmwhat  se- 
verely, and,  perhaps,  not  very  justly,  on  this  rnlii  of  the  civU  law.  "  One  wil- 
neas,"  says  be,  "  (if  credible)  is  eufficient  evidence  to  a  jury,  of  any  single  fact; 
although,  undoubtedly  the  coni/uTrence  of  two  or  more  corroborates  the  proof. 
Yet  our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  tranMi.-tionB,  to  which  only  one  person 
is  privy;  and,  therefore,  does  not  always  demand  the  teatiupny  of  two,  as  the 
dvU  law  uDiversBlty  requires.  '  Uniiu  raponsio  latis  omnino  non  audiaiur.' 
To  extricate  itaelf  out  of  which  absurdity,  the  modem  practice  of  the  civil-law 
conrts  bas  plunged  itself  into  another.  For,  as  they  do  not  allow  a  less  number 
than  two  witnesses  to  he  plena  probalio,  they  call  the  teatiuMny  of  one,  although 
never  so  clear  and  positive  semi  plena  probalio  only,  on  wbicb  no  sentence  can 
be  founded.  To  make  up,  therefore,  the  necessary  complement  of  witneases, 
wheuUtey  have  one  only  to  a  single  fact,  they  admit  the  party  himself  (plaintiff  or 
defendant)  to  be  examined  in  his  own  behalf;  and  admjnbter  to  him  what  ia 
called  the  tapptaory  oath ;  and,  if  bis  evidence  happens  to  be  in  his  own  favor, 
this  immediately  converts  the  half-proof  into  a  whole  one.  By  this  ingenious 
device,  satisfying  at  once  the  forms  of  tbe  Roman  law,  and  acknowledging  the 
superior  reasonableness  of  the  law  of  England,  which  permits  one  witness  to  be 
■nfficient,  where  no  more  are  to  be  had,  and,  to  avoid  all  temptations  of  per- 
jnry,  lays  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  nemo  teiHt  «ue  d^M  mproprii 
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that  the;  have  a  firm  fonndatioa  in  natural  justice.    The  codod 
lav  has  followed  the  rule  of  the  civil  law.' 

§  1531.  In  the  next  place,  the  same  general  rule  prevails  in 
equity,  as  at  law,  that  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  contrai- 
dict,  qualify,  extend,  or  vary  written  inBtruments ;  and  that  the 
interpretation  of  them  must  depend  upon  their  own  terms.  But, 
in  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  or  fraud,  courts  of  equity  are  oon- 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  admitting  parol  evidence,  to  qualify  and 
correct,  and  even  to  defeat,  the  terms  of  written  instruments.'  So 
they  will  allow  parol  evidence  to  rebut  a  presumption  or  an  equi^ 
aiising  out  of  written  inatrumente.  But  in  these  latter  cases,  diey 
do  not  interfere  wiUi,  or  repel  the  proper  construction  of  the 
instrument  itself,  but  only  Uie  artificial  rules  of  presumption  or  of 
equity,  which  they  themselves  liave  created,  or  applied  to  cases 
perfectly  indeterminate  in  their  nature,  and  admitting  of  either 
construction,  according  to  the  real  intent  of  the  party.' 

§  15S2,  With  these  few  remarks,  we  may  dismiss  these  supple- 
mentary topics,  as  to  peculiarities  of  defence  and  of  evidence  in 
courts  of  equity.  And,  here,  these  Commentaries  are  regularly 
brought  to  their  close  according  to  tlieir  original  design.  Let  not, 
however,  the  ingenuous  youth  imagine,  that  he,  also,  may  here 
close  his  own  preparatory  studies  of  equity  jurisprudence,  or  con- 
tent himself,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  practice,  with  the 
general  survey,  which  has  thus  been  presented  to  his  view.  What 
has  been  hero  offered  to  his  attention  is  designed  only  to  open  the 
patlis  for  his  future  inquiries  ;  to  stimulate  his  diligeuce  to  wider, 
and  deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  examinations ;  to  awaken 
bis  ambition  to-  the  pursuit  of  the  lofbiest  objects  of  his  profession ; 
and  to  impress  him  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  ample  instruction, 
and  glorious  rewards  which  await  his  future  enterprise  and  patient 
devotion  in  the  atudy  of  the  firat  of  humau  sciences,  tiie  law.    He 

>  Etuu  f.  Evans,  The  Jurist,  1844,  toL  8,  p.  1065.  • 

■  2  Starkie,  Evid.  title  P(»ol  Ei>idenet,  p.  644  to  577  (2d  Lmtd.  edit.) ;  1 
l^iUipa  on  Evid.  ch.  10,  g  I  to  3 ;  id.  Pt.  S,  ch.  5,  g  1,  2  (Sth  edit.  1838) ;  1  Foobl. 
£q.  B.  1,  cb.3,  §  11,  ud  note  (o)  ;  3  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  S,  §  6,  and  note  (e) ; 
id.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  §  3,  and  note  (0;  anie,  §  1^2  to  168,  179,  767  to  770  j  Ctoobm 
V.  Lediard,  2  Mylne  &  Keen,  260,  261. 

>  Ibid.  Mr.  PhiUtp«,  in  his  Trea^se  on  Erid.  Pt.  2,  cb.  10,  §3;  id.  Pt.  3, 
oh.  &,  M.  3  (3th  ediL  1638),  bu  TaUj  collected  the  cam  on  ttiia  lobject.  See 
alio  on  the  Mate  snbject,  2  Starkie  on  Evid.  p.  MB  to  570  (2d  London  edit. 
16S3)  ;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  2,  ch.  6,  §  S,  note  (0  ;  anU.  1201,  1202,  1203. 
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has,  OB  j-et,  been  couducted  only  to  the  veBtibule  of  the  magnifi- 
cent temple,  reared,  by  the  genius  and  labors  of  man;  Buccessive 
ages,  to  equity  jurisprudence.  He  has  seen  the  outlines  and  the 
proportions,  the  substructions,  and  the  elevations,  of  this  wonder- 
ful edifice.  He  has  glanced  at  Bome  of  its  more  prominent  parts, 
and  obserTed  the  solid  materials  of  which  it  is  compoeed,  as  well 
as  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  it  is  fashioned  and  finished.  He 
has  been  admitted  to  a  hasty  examination  of  its  interior  compart- 
ments and  secret  recesses.  But  the  minute  details,  the  subtle 
oontriTaoces,  and  the  various  arrangements,  which  are  adapted  to 
the  general  exigencies  and  oouvenientJes  of  a  polished  society, 
remain  to  invite  his  cariosity,  and  gratify  his  love  of  refined 
justice.  The  grandeur  of  the  entire  plan  cannot  he  fully  compre- 
hended, bnt  by  the  persevering  researches  of  many  years.  The 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  art  still  continue  to  be  the 
study  and  admiration  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  a  kindred  excel- 
lence ;  and  new  and  beautiful  lights  are  perpetually  reflected  from 
them,  which  have  been  imaeen  or  nnfelt  before.  Let  the  youthful 
jurist,  who  seeks  to  enlighten  his  own  ago,  or  to  instruct  posterity, 
be  admonished,  that  it  is  by  the  same  means,  alone,  thftt  he  can 
hope  to  reach  the  same  end.  Let  it  be  his  encour^ement  and 
coneolatioQ,  that,  by  the  same  means,  the  same  end  can  be 
reached.  It  is  but  for  him  to  give  his  days  and  nighte  with  a  sin- 
cere and  constant  vigor,  to  the  labors  of  the  great  masters  of  his 
own  profession  ;  and,  although  he  may  bow  be  but  a  humble  wor- 
shipper at  the  entrance  of  the  porch,  be  may  hereafter  entitle 
himself  to  a  high  place  in  the  miniatrations  at  the  altars  of  the 
sanctuary  of  justice. 


CHAPTER    XLIV.J 

•  ESTOPPELS  IN  EQDirr. 

[■  }  1688.  EqoiUiUe  MtoppeU  ocie  of  the  maam  of  promotiiig  fi^  dealing  and  pi»- 
Tentii^  fraud. 

{  1584.   Acquiefcence,  nhich  U  explained  by  circmnitancei,  create!  no  ettoppel. 

f  153fi.   Acquieacence  to  mny  extent  preclude!  the  party  from  iiijuactiOD. 

f  1686.   Married  woman  eatopped  by  acquiescence. 

i  1687.   Acquiescence  creetea  no  estoppel  where  no  one  is  milled. 

'  The  three  foUovriug  dukjitera  are  by  the  editor. 
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S 1688.  Where  the  oppoiite  partf  ii  milled,  no  excuse  that  It  wm  done  In  good 
ftith. 

j  1639.  Joinl-itock  company  bonnd  bj  acquiescence. 

S  1689  a.   LspK  of  time  and  acquietcence  will  bar  all  relief  againit  corpormte  aeti 

uJfni  vira.  So  aito  in  ca*e>  of  ictual  fVand. 

S  1640.  SetUemeati  of  account  loag  acquiesced  in,  concluiive. 

S  1541.  DIStrence  between  eiecatory  and  executed  intereiti,  aa  to  acqnieK«noe. 

S  1642.  Where  one  aeea  money  paid,  for  hii  benefit,  and  doe*  not  object,  he  i*  cod- 

chided  by  the  contract 

5  1643,  Fraedulent  parpoae  and  fraudulent  residt  create  eiloppel. 

5  1544.  Eitoppeli  in  regard  to  dedication  of  laud  to  public  use. 

%  1646.  Married  woman  estopped  b;  deed,  not  dissented  fhnn. 

g  1546.  Egtoppel  created  by  acts  as  well  as  by  words. 

S  1647.  Joint-stock  company  bound  by  prospectus. 

S  1648.  Courts  of  equity  adopt  the  same  construction  as  court*  of  law. 

S  1549.  Further  illustrationi  of  the  inl^ect. 

\  1550.  Tbe  subject  applied  to  tenure  af  land. 

S  1651.  Party  objecting  to  securities,  as  fiauduleut,  miut  object  at  tbe  eariieit  mo- 

S  1662.   Beraarkable  case  of  delajr  in  enforcing  chum. 
S  1668.  In  case  of  extensive  works,  party  must  object  at  once. 
S  1668  a.  Married  wonian  or  her  heire  not  estopped  by  her  fraudulent  deed. 
S  166B  h.   One  who  claims  the  benefit  of  an  estoppel  in  pats  mutt  show  diUgence 
and  good  faith  on  his  part.] 

[*§  1533.  The  subject  of  equitable  estoppels,  or  estoppels  ia 
fact,  altliough  not  formally  diecusBed  in  any  of  the  preceding 
chaptei-B,  aud  uot  named  in  terms,  is  nevertheless  incidentally 
alhided  to,  in  conuection  with  the  statute  of  limitations  and 
laches,^  and  has  become  one  of  great  practical  importasce  ;  aud 
it  seems  necessary,  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  present  state 
of  equity  law,  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  should  give  it  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  forms  a  very  essential  element  in  that  fair 
dealing,  and  rebuke  of  all  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  which  it 
is  the  boast  of  courts  of  equity  constantly  to  promote. 

§  1534.  It  applies  to  alt  cases  where  rights,  once  valid  are  lost 
by  delay,  and  the  implied  acquiescence,  resulting  from  such  de- 
lay. In  a  late  case,'  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  jiefore 
the  Lords  Justices,  it  was  held  that  where  the  plaintiff  had  the 
right  to  prevent  a  party  from  erectiug  buildings  upon  his  own 
land,  in  consequence  of  Uie  covenants  of  his  grantor  with  the 
grantor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  gave  notice  of  such  right  and  of 
an  intention  to  enforce  it,  before  any  expense  was  incurred,  aud 
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followed  8ucb  notice  by  a  bill  for  an  injunction,  although  not  filed 
till  four  months  afterwards,  he  was  not  estopped  by  his  delay,  it 
appearing  that  the  plain  tiff  could  not  sooner  establish  his  right  to 
enforce  the  prohibition.  ^ 

§  1535.  So,  too,  in  anoUier  case  before  the  same  court,  it  was 
held  that  where  the  party  bad  acquiesced  in  the  violation  of  a 
covenant  to  a  certain  extent,  this  afforded  suffident  objectioa 
to  the  granting  of  an  interlocutory  injunction  against  a  greater 
violation  of  it.' 

§  1536.  So,  also,  where  a  married  woman,  entitled  to  the  income 
of  a  legacy,  for  her  separate  use,  continued  for  fifteen  years,  with 
full  notice  of  the  circumstances  aOecting  her  rights,  to  receive  the 
income,  on  the  footing  that  the  legacy  was  liable  to  contribute 
in  fovor  of  the  residuary  legatees,  to  a  loss  occurring  on  the  rein- 
vestment of  part  of  the  estate,  and  it  was  afterwards  decided  that 
the  l^|;acy  was  not  liable  bo  to  contribute,  but  must  be  paid  in  full ; 
it  was  held  that  she  could  not  recover  from  the  residuary  legatees 
the  sums  which  she  had  before  acquiesced  in  allowing  to  be  paid 
to  them,'  and  which  they  had  expended  as  their  own  in  faith  of 
such  acquiescence.  Such  acquiescence  constituted  an- equitable 
estoppel  upon  any  such  claim  since  it  had  been  acted  upon  in  good 
faith  by  the  other  party. 

§  1537.  But  the  equitable  rule  as  to  the  effect  of  a  person's 
lying  by,  and  allowing  another  to  expend  money  on  his  property, 
does  not  apply  where  the  money  is  expended  with  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  the  title.^  But  in  a  late  case  *  it  was  decided, 
that  where  a  landlord  stands  by  and  sees  a  tenant  lay  out  money 
on  the  faith  of  a  promised  lease,  this,  though  not  strictly  part-per- 
formance, may  raise  an  equity  analogous  to  that  which  is  raised 
when  one  stands  by  and  sees  another  expend  money  on  bis  land, 
believing  he  has  good  title.  And  this  principle  affects  corpora- 
tions and  other  jointr«tock  companies  the  same  as  it  does  Individ* 
uals.'     But  where  a  partner  in  a  Joint-stock  company,  after  his 

■  Child  0.  Douglas,  a  De  6.,  M.  &  G.  739. 

•  Stafford  ti.  SuSbrd,  I  De  G.  &  J.  199.  See  B&te  r.  Hooper,  6  De  G.,  M.  A 
G.  838. 

•  Kennie  r.  Young,  '2  De  G.  &  J.  136. 

•  [■  Nunn  V.  Fabian,  11  Jur.  k.  a.  868 ;  Tbomtoo  v.  Kunsden.  4  Giff.  619. 

•  Strande.  MaiicHaliCo.  fnro,  UW.R.  6;  HiUe.So.  BUffordibire  Kailw. 
llJur.  M.  e.  192;  Wilson  p.  Weat  Hartlepool  Railw.  &Harb.  Ca,  llJnr.  M.  s. 
124;  Steevena  Hnapital  c.  Dyu,  15  Ir.  Cb.  405.] 
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shares  were  declared  forfeit,  lay  by  for  Beren  years,  while  the  af- 
faire of  the  concern  were  greatly  depressed,  until  they  began  to  be 
more  prosperous,  and  then  filed  his  bill  to  be  let  in  to  a  share  of 
the  profits,  U  was  held  that  he  must  be  considered  as  having  ac- 
quiesced in  the  action  of  the  directore,  in  declaring  his  shares 
forfeited,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  relief  sought^  But 
the  principle  of  this  case  was  held  not  to  apply,  where  the  surviv- 
ing partner  had  refused  to  give  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
partner  all  the  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  concern,  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  as  to 
whether  they  should  daim  an  interest,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
rieka  of  the  concern.' 

§  1538.  Where  a  party,  by  misrepresentation,  draws  anoljier 
into  a  contract,  he  may  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  represen- 
tation, if  that  be  possible ;  but,  if  not,  the  other  party  may  avoid 
the  contract.  And  the  same  principle  applies,  although  the  party 
making  the  representation  believed  it  to  be  true,  if,  in  the  due 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  fact."  TUiTi 
parties  who,  bv  false  representations,  induce  others  to  enter  into 
contracts,  are  estopped  from  afterwards  falsifying  their  statements, 
and  if  necesaary  may  be  compelled  to  make  them  good.  Bat 
where  a  contract  is  entered  into,  upon  the  false  statement  of  one 
not  a  party,  it  is  no  ground  of  avoiding  the  contract.  Misrepre- 
sentation may  be  either  by  the  suppression  of  truth  or  the  sugges- 
tion of  falsehood  ;  but  to  be  the  ground  for  avoiding  the  contract, 
it  must  be  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  in  its  absence 
the  party  deceived  would  not  have  entered  into  the  contract* 

§  1539.  This  principle  has  often  been  applied  to  the  proceedings 
of  joint-stock  companies  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  their  charter.  As  where  power  was  given,  by  the 
deed  of  settlement,  at  a  meeting  of  two-thirds  in  number  and 
value,  of  the  shareholders,  to  borrow  money  on  debentures ;  and 
the  directors  borrowed  money  on  debentures,  upon  the  resolution  of 

<  Rendeigul  v.  Turton,  1  Tounge  &  C.  98;  ante,  §  132fi. 
■  Lord  Cranwortii  in  Cleraenti  v.  Hill,  2  De  G.  &  J.  173. 

*  FulBford  V  RichardB,  17  Boftv&n,  87.  It  ia  here  held  th»t  penoiu  wbo  ttke 
■hares  in  the  fomutioa  of  a  TKilway  companj.  and  the  director!  who  form  it,  are 
matadljr  coDttadJng  partiea,  and  the  prospectuB  ii  a  representatum  foruing  tb« 
bwis  of  the  CO)  tract  for  the  sale  of  such  eharea. 

*  Ibid. 
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a  oieetiD^,  at  which  the  requisite  number  did  not  attend,  and  the 
debentures  were  issued  to  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  money  applied  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  company,  and  in- 
terest paid  on  the  loans,  for  two  years ;  it  was  held  that  the  orig- 
inal  issae  of  debentures  was  invalid,  but  that  it  was  cured  by  the 
subsequent  acqaiescenco  of  the  coinpany.' 

§  1539  a.  And  in  a  recent  case  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Lord  Bomilly,^  it  is  declared  that  lapse  of  time  and  acquieseenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  party  whose  interests  are  alleged  to  have  been 
injuriously  affected  by  irregalar  proceedings  will  be  a  complete 
bar,  unless  tlie  transaction  is  tainted  with  fraud,  meaning  thereby, 
an  act  involving  grave  moral  guilt.  Upon  this  ground  an  agree- 
ment between  the  shareholders  and  directors  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany was  upheld,  although  admitted  to  have  been  originally  ultra 
vires,  and  that  the  books  of  the  company  accessible  to  ^e  share- 
holders did  not  show  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  And  in 
cases  of  actual  fraud  the  courts  of  equity  feel  great  reluctance  to 
interfere  where  the  party  complaining  does  not  apply  for  redress 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment  after  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  transaction  comes  to  his  knowledge.  The  party  upon  whose 
rights  or  interests  a  fraud  is  attempted  should  not  be  allowed, 
after  the  fact  comes  to  his  knowledge,  to  speculate  upon  the  pos- 
sible advant^es  to  himself  of  confirming  or  repudiating  the  trans- 
action.   He  must  repudiate  it  at  once,  and  surrender  his  securities.' 

§  1540.  And  upon  similar  grounds,  courts  refuse  to  disturb  set- 
tlements long  acquiesced  in  although  between  parties  holding 
confidential  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give 
one  great  advantage  over  the  other  in  making  such  settlements  ;  * 
as,  for  instance,  between  trustee  and  ceatui  que  truttfi  And  the 
acknowledgments  of  money  received,  in  the  account  of  the  trus- 
tee, on  behalf  of  the  cettui  que  tnttt,  are  evidence  against  the 
latter. 

I  The  Magdalena  Steam  Nar.  Co.  in  re,  6  Jur.  m.  s.  975.  See  Ihe  cues  re- 
viewed ID  regard  to  acquieBCSDce  id  equitj  in  2  Redfield  on  Railv.  36S-S05, 
§  220 ;  mle,  §  345  a,  616  a.  Sets  also  Lainl  o.  Birkenhead  Eulw.  Co.,  6  Jur.  m. 
s.  140;  Bankaftf.  Hongbtoii,  6  Jar.  m.  b.  282. 

'  StDallcomb'i  cam.  Law  Rep.  3  Eq.  769.  Thii  cue  was  aSnoed  in  the  Hoqm 
of  Lordi,  Lav  Rep.  S  H.  L.  249.  See  alio  Brotherhood's  cue,  31  BesT.  8ft6, 
iriiieh  was  proresiedlj  followed  in  the  preoeding  caie. 

■  Pwka  V.  Evaneville  Bailw.,  28  Ind.  067. 

*  Bright  ■>.  Legerton,  8  Jar.  m.  e.  1179.  *  Ibid. 
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§  1641.  Tills  subject  is  extensively  discuBsed,  and  the  cases  re- 
viewed in  an  important  case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
early  part  of  1859.'  The  Lord-Chancellor  Chelmsford  maintaiDed 
an  essential  difference  between  executory  and  executed  intereate, 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  laches  in  asserUng  the  claim.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  and  where  it  is  requisite  to  resort  to  a  court  of 
equity  to  be  put  in  possession  of  them,  "  It  is,"  says  the  learned 
judge,  "  aa  invariable  principle  of  the  court,  that  the  party  must 
come  promptly,  —  tliat  there  must  be  no  unreasonable  delay;  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  on  his  part  which  amounts  to  laches,  courts  of 
equity  have  always  said, '  We  will  refuse  you  relief.'  With  re- 
gard to  interests  which  are  executed,  the  consideration  is  entirely 
different.  There,  mere  laches  will  not  disentitle  the  party  to  re- 
lief by  a  court  of  equity,  but  a  party  may,  by  standing  by,  as  It  hss 
been  metaphorically  called,  waive  or  abandon  any  right  which  he 
may  possess.  ...  I  apprehend,  where  there  is  a  vested  right  or 
interest  in  any  pwty,  the  principle  of  law,  as  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, is,  that  he  cannot  waive  or  abandon  that  right,  except  by 
acts  which  are  equivalent  to  an  agreement,  or  to  a  license."  * 

§  1642.  But  where,  upon  tlie  occasion  of  a  transaction,  money 
is,  with  the  privity  and  in  the  presence  of  any  person,  paid  upon 
the  faith  of  a  representation  which  that  person  understands  (and 
knows  is  about  to  be  thus  acted  upon,  and  that  his  not  disputing 
will  be  regarded  aa  confirmation  of  it,  and  he  remains  silent),  he 
is  bound  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.^  This  wm 
the  case  of  one  tenant  in  common  contracting  for  the  sale  of  the 
entire  estate,  other  toHants  being  present  when  a  portaou  of  the 
purchase-money  was  paid  to  the  mortgagee,  and  making  uo  objec- 
tion, were  held  bound  by  the  agreement. 

§  1648.  Tliie  doctrine  of  estoppels  in  pait,  or  equitable  estop- 
pels, is  based  upon  a  fraudulent  purpose,  and  a  fraudulent  result 
If,  therefore,  the  element  of  fraud  is  wanting,  there  is  no  estoppel. 
As  if  both  parties  were  equally  conusant  of  tlie  facts,  and  tiie 

'  Clarke  o.  Hart.  6  Jur.  n.  a.  447. 

*  The  learned  judge  here  quotes  the  language  of  Lord  DeEunaD,  id  Piektnl  (. 
Sean,  6  Ad.  A  Ellis,  469;  and  that  of  Faiie.  B.,  in  Freeman  v.  Cooke,  i 
£zch.  6S4. 

<  DaTies  n.  Daviei,  6  Jur.  x.  s.  1330.  See  alao  Martin  v.  Rigbter.  3  Stoclloa, 
Ch.  610.  The  rule  U  defined  in  Eldred  e.  Hulett'i  AdmV,  S3  Pean.  St.  907; 
Blackwood  e.  Jonei,  4  Jonei,  £q.  64. 
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declaration,  or  silence,  of  one  party,  produced  .no  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  other,  be  acting  solely  upon  his  own  judgment.' 
There  mnst  be  deception,  and  change  of  conduct  in  consequence, 
in  order  to  estop  the  party  from  showing  the  truth.' 

§  1S44.  An  estoppel  may  occur  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of 
land  to  public  use,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done, 
and  the  acts  which  it  induces  in  others.  As  where  one  sells  house- 
lots  adjoining  a  space  held  out  as  an  open  street,  or  public  square, 
and  valuable  erections  and  improvemente  are  made  in  faith  of  such 
professions,  there  arises,  forthwith,  an  irrevocable  dedication  of 
such  property  to  public  use,  in  the  form  indicated.^ 

§  1545.  In  a  late  case,  where  a  married  woman  executed  a  deed, 
irUer  partei,  whereby  she  attempted  to  make  her  husband's  debt  a 
-  chai^  upon  lier  separate  estate,  the  court  held  the  deed  itself  in- 
operative ;  bnt  inasmuch  as  the  woman,  after  she  became  discovert, 
did  not  repudiate  the  deed,  but  for  some  years  continned  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  valuable  security,  it  was  considered  that  she  thereby 
confirmed  it.  So  that  her  adoption  and  confirmation  should  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  tho  deed  had  been  executed  by  her  de  tiovo.* 

§  1546.  In  a  late  case  ^  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  dis- 
cusses this  question  of  estoppel  in  fact,  or  acquiescence  in  adver- 
sary claim  of  right,  somewhat  in  detail.  He  is  reported  thus : ^  "It 
is  a  universal  law  that  if  a  man,  either  by  words  or  by  conduct,  i 
has  intimated  that  he  consents  to  an  act  which  has  been  done,  and 
that  he  will  ofi^r  no  opposition  to  it,  although  it  could  not  have 
been  lawfully  done  without  his  consent,  and  he  thereby  induces 
others  to  do  that  from  which  they  otherwise  might  have  abatained, 
he  cannot  question  the  legality  of  the  act  he  had  so  sanctioned,  to  . 
the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  so  given  faith  to  his  words,  or  to 
the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct."  And  again :  "  If 
a  party  has  an  interest  to  prevent  an  act  being  done,  and  acquiesces 
in  it,  so  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  he  consents  to  it,  and 

'  Eldred  0.  Hazlett'B  Adm'r,  33  Penn.  St.  307. 
■  White  V.  UngdoD,  90  Vt.  S99. 

*  Rives  e.  Dnilte]',  8  Joaeii,  £q.  126.  Bnt  a  mere  permiMion  to  bnild  on 
one's  land  a  toll-bridge  does  not  amoant  to  a  dedication  of  the  land  to  publio 
use.    Ibid. 

*  Skottowe  V.  Williami,  7  Jup.  m.  B.  118. 

*  Ctimcrou  V.  Lorimer,  7  Jur.  n.  b.  149.  •  Ibid. 
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thfl  pofiition  of  others  is  altered  bj  their  p.viug  credit  to  bis  sinoeri^, 
he  has  no  more  right  to  challenge  the  act  to  their  prejudice  liiui 
he  would  have  had  it  been  done  b;  his  preTioos  license." 

§  1547.  So  also,  in  a  very  late  case,^  where  the  sabject  of  the 
sale  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  throngh  the  iostnimen' 
tality  of  a  prospectus  issued  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  came 
in  question  ;  it  was  held  that  where  the  representations  contained 
in  the  prospectus  were  believed  by  the  company  to  be  correct,  at 
the  time  the  prospectus  issued,  and  a  person  agrees  to  accept  shares 
upon  the  faith  of  them,  and  without  making  inquiries,  the  compaoy 
cannot  enforce  the  t^reement,  after  the  representations  have  been 
discovered  to  be  false.  The  company  were  bound  to  know  they 
were  true  before  making  them ;  and,  baring  made  tbem,  are  now 
bound  to  make  them  good  to  thoae  who  have  acted  upon  the  faith 
of  them,  or  else  relinquish  all  advantage  gained  by  them. 

§  1548.  It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  mainbiined  that  courts 
of  equity  require  a  more  perfect  good  faith,  and  visit  a  severer  con< 
demnation  upon  parties,  for  any  departure  from  its  strict  ob- 
servance, than  courts  of  law.  Itmay  be  true  that  they  are  sometimes 
enabled,  by  means  of  their  difiereut  modes  of  procedure,  to  eSoet 
more  perfect  justice  between  parties,  and  thus  se^ningly  to  re- 
dress some  departures  from  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  in  a  more 
exemplary  manner,  than  can  be  done  in  courts  of  law.  But  it  ia 
well  settled,  that  there  ia  no  equitable  construction  of  a,  contract, 
or  a  duty,  different  from  its  legal  one.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
construction  of  statutes.^ 

§  1549.  There  are  many  other  cases  of  equitable  estoppel  which 
we  can  only  present  as  illustrations  of  the  principle.  Courts  of 
equity  will  interfere,  by  iujunction,  to  restrain  land-owners  from 
maintaining  ejectment  against  a  canal  company  who  have  been 
permitted  by  such  owner  to  occupy  the  land  sued  for,  during  forty 
years,  by  paying  an  agreed  rent;  and  also  from  erecting  a  bridge 
npon  the  land,  on  the  ground  of  acquiescence  in  the  company's  use 
of  the  land,  they  undertakiug  to  put  in  force  Uieir  statutory  powers 
to  acquire  the  land.' 

>  New  Br.  and  Cooftda  Rulw.  and  Land  Co.  v.  Hoggeridge,  7  Jur.  m.  a.  133 
(Dec.  1860). 

*  Scott  e.  CorpormUon  of  LiTorpool,  5  Jur.  m.  a.  105. 

'  Somereetsbire  Coal  Canal  Ca  v.  Harconrt.  2  De  G.  A  J.  696.  See  also 
Doke  of  BeaoTort  v.  Patrick,  17  Beavan,  60 ;  Mold  v.  Wbeateroft,  6  Jur.  h.  a.  2. 
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§  1550.  So,  also,  where  the  BucoesBiTe  owners  of  freehold  lands, 
with  which  the  parish  lands  were  mixed,  being  also  tenants  from. 
year  to  year  of  the  parish  lands,  and  having  for  a  long  time  pud  a 
certain  rent  to  the  parish,  and  taken  receipts  from  the  collectora 
expressed  "  for  rent  of  parish  lands ; "  it  was  held,  that  the  pres- 
ent owners  oould  not  be  allowed  to  prove  that  the  very  land  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  was  not  in  their  possession,  and  that  the  rent  had 
been  paid  by  them  and  their  immediate  predecessors,  by  virtue  of 
a  contract  of  indemnity  between  them  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
parish  land,  their  conduct  being  equivalent  to  a  representation 
that  they  had  parish  laud  in  their  possession,  in  which  the  parish 
had  been  induced  to  trust  and  to  act  accordingly.  And  it  waa 
aUo  held  that  a  purchaser  of  laud,  from  an  owner  who  had  thus 
been  paying  rent  to  the  parish,  must  be  regarded  as  having  notice 
that  part  of  the  land  purchased  belonged  to  the  parish.^ 

§  1551.  And  iu  cases  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  real  estate 
(and  the  rule  is  the  same  iu  other  cases  of  sales),  where  the  ven- 
dee seeks  to  defend  against  the  securities,  at  law,  or  to  have  them 
set  aside  by  a  court  of  equity,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  interpose  the  objection,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment ;  and  if,  after  he  discovers  the  existence  of  the  facts,  which 
are  claimed  to  constitute  fraud,  he  continues  to  act  under  the  con- 
tract, except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preserving  the  property  for 
the  party  ultimately  entitled,  he  will  he  held  to  have  affirmed  the 
contract,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  Uie  &cts.^  And  where  the 
defendant  in  a  bill  to  redeem  expressly  waives  all  objection  to  such 
redemption  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  in  equity,  and  so 
states  iu  his  answer,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  allowed  to  insist  that 
the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
suit.'  So,  also,  where  the  mortgagor  executes  a  bond  and  mort- 
gage to  secure  tlie  debt  of  a  third  party  to  the  mortgagee,  he  will 
not  be  at  liberty  to  defend  against  it  upon  the  ground  of  any  equi- 

See  ttlso  CnmberUnd  Yftlley  RaHw.  v.  McLu)ab&n,  69  Fenn.  St.  23,  wliere  it  ii 
deaUMd,  tbol  Tiluable  improTementi  hKTing  been  made  by  a  rulwaj  company 
on  the  faith  of  ■  license,  it  ia  not  within  the  Btatute  of  frauds ;  and  snbaeqnent 
latificatioD  by  praol  'n  equivslent  to  precedent  authori^. 

■  Atlorae;  General  r.  Stepbeiu,  1  Ka^  &  J.  724. 

■  Jennings  d.  Broughton,  6  De  6.,  M.  &G.  126 ;  Downer  o.  Smith,  32  Vt. 
23  Law  Rep.  28 ;  Farebrotber  «.  Gibson,  1  De  Oez  ft  J.  602 ;  Gatling  p.  Newell, 
9  lod.  GT2. 

■  Strong  t).  Blanchard,  i  Allen,  538. 
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ties  between  himself  and  the  ori^nal  debtor.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  aesigaee  of  a  mortgage  takes  the  mortgage  subject  to  all  the 
eqnitiea  subsiatiiig  against  it  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee.  But 
if  tlie  mortgagor,  when  applied  to  for  information,  misleads  the 
assignee  as  to  the  amount  due,  or  conceals  his  equitable  defeuce, 
or  stands  silently  by  and  permits  the  assignee  in  good  faith  to  pay 
his  money  and  take  an  assignment  for  its  full  nominal  value,  he 
cannot  afterwards  set  up  his  equitable  defeni^  against  the  claim  of 
the  assignee  for  full  payment.' 

§  1552.  In  a  somewhat  remarkable  case,^  which  came  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1856,  tlie  decision  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  of  delay  in  instituting  proceedings.  The  facts  upon  which 
the  claim  rested  were  briefly  these :  In  1818,  the  piaintifis,  who 
carried  on  business  at  Emden,  in  Hanover,  cousigQed  a  cargo  of 
wheat  to  defendant's  testator,  doing  business  iu  London.  The 
wlieat  was  kept  in  warehouse  unsold  until  1825,  and  then  sold  for 
less  than  the  expense  already  incurred  in  storage.  In  1832,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  in  the  Hanoverian  courts  to  recover  the 
balance  of  the  expense  above  the  price ;  and  after  going,  by  appeal, 
throughout  all  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  resulted  iu  a  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  fojr  a  balance  of  £1,350,  being  the  value  of 
his  wheat,  probably.  This  judgment  was  accompanied  with  reasons, 
stating  tliat  the  contract  was  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Hanover, 
and  was  rendered  iu  1842.  The  debtor  died  in  England  four  years 
after,  and  his  executors  were  appointed  in  due  course,  and  tlie  bill 
was  brought  in  1855,  to  compel  payment  out  of  his  assets.  As 
no  excuse  for  the  delay  was  given,  the  learned  judge  said  :  "  1 
have  thouglit  that  a  due  regard  to  justice  and  ttie  necessity  of  com- 
pelling parties  to  enforce  their  demands  with  diligence,  requires 
me  to  dismiss  this  bill." 

§  155S.  The  case  was  discussed  at  very  great  length  upon  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  foreign  judgment.^  The  late 
English  cases  seem  to  assume  the  ground,  that  in  the  case  of 
extensive  public  works,  or  even  those  of  a  more  private  character, 
which  are  liable  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  adjoining  land- 
owners, by  obstructing  the  Sow  of  water,  or  otherwise,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  party  complaining  to  take  proceedings  while  the  works 

■  Lee  V.  Kirkpitrick,  1  McC&rter,  264. 

*  ReinerB  d.  Druce,  23  Beavan,  146.  See  also  Ware  r.  Begenl's  Canal  Co., 
3  De  G.  &  J.  212.  '  [•  Post,  §  1576. 
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are  in  progress,  or  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  the  full 
exteiit  of  the  damage  is  fairl;  ascertainable ;  and  if  this  be  not 
done,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere,  but  leave  the  partiea  to 
their  legal  remedies.* 

§  loo3  a.  In  the  case  of  Lowell  v.  Daniels  ^  the  question  how  far 
a  married  woman,  who  executes  a  deed  of  land  in  her  maiden 
name  aud  antedated  at  a  period  before  the  marriage,  with  the 
fraudulent  purpose  of  imposing  upon  some  one  to  be  affected  by  it, 
aud  without  disclosing  the  fact  of  her  marriage,  is  estopped  there- 
by, or  estops  her  heirs,  from  setting  up  her  title,  is  eztensiTely 
discussed  by  court  and  counsel,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  that  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  regard  to  her  title,  either  upon  herself  or  her 
beirs,  in  estopping  her  from  setting  up  her  title,  either  as  against 
her  grantee,  or  his  grantee  without  notice. 

§1563  6.  A  party  setting  up  an  equitable  estoppel  is  himself 
bound  to  the  exercise  of  good  faith  and  due  diligence  to  ascertain 
the  truth.*] 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

KQUITT   JUKISDICnON   AFFECTING   RAILWAYS. 

[*  S  1554.   Equitf  jnrisdictkia  u  to  ndlwiyB  nod  jomt-itock  compaotei. 
§  1556.   Court!  of  equity  will  not  asiume  control  of  railwaj  coDitniction. 
£  1J>66.   Cannot  ipplf  fundi  to  parpowi  foreign  to  charter. 
{  1557.  Difflcoltj'  in  appljriag  tliis  principle. 
J  1558.   UluBtratiuni  of  iU  ^plication. 
§  1559.   Further  Itluetrationa  of  the  aame  principle. 
I  1600.   One  company  ouinot  absorb  the  butineas  of  ■notber. 
S  156L.   Courli  of  equity  will  control  petition  to  legislature. 
S  1662,   WUl  not  control  internal  management  of  corporatioDl. 
S  1563.   Will  control  conitruction  of  works. 
§  1564.   Will  require  officer*  to  perform  duties  as  trngteea. 
5  151)5.   The  acts  of  suoh  offlcers  ftvorably  conslmed. 
S  1666.   Will  decree  specific  performance  of  contracts  by  such  companiei. 
i  166T,  1566.   Mode  of  constructing  works. 

{  1669.  Will  restrain  one  compaioy  bom  interfering  with  exclusiTe  ft'anchite*  of 
another.]  

>  Hicks  t.  Hunt,  JoboEon,  372.  So  ftlso  in  Chapman  t>.  Railway  Co.,  6  Ohio 
U.S.  lia.  '  2  Gray,  161. 

'  Moore  v.  Bowman,  47  N.  H.  494.  Upon  the  general  sabjecta  of  eatoppela 
mpai*,  tee  Bice  v.  Dewey,  54  Barb.  467  ;  Malooey  t>.  Horao,  63  Barb.  29.] 
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§  1554.  We  can  give  here  little  more  than  the  outline  of  eqoi^ 
jurisdiction  connected  with  railways,  and  other  joiut«tock  cotn> 
paiiiee.  The  subject  ia  discussed  in  detail,  in  a  work  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  railways,^  where  the  cases  will  be 
found  carefully  digested  and  analyzed,  and  we  have  ventured  to 
refer  to  this  work  as  containing  our  own  views;  since  it  would  be 
little  leas  than  an  affectatiou  to  appear  here  to  have  drawn  oar 
present  suggestions  from  any  other  source. 

§  1555.  In  regard  to  injunctions  affecting  railway  compauiea, 
courts  of  equity  have  declined  to  assume  the  control  of  railway 
CODBtniction.'  But  such  companies  may  be  restrained  from  tak- 
ing land  after  their  statutory  powers  have  ceased,  and  &om  doing 
other  acts  exceeding  their  powers.^ 

§  1556.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  a  joint-stock  company  cannot 
use  the  joint  property  except  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  their 
charter ;  that  the  shareholders  are  bound  by  such  modifications  of 
their  charter  as  are  not  fundamental,  but  merely  auxiliary  to  the 
main  deBign ;  and  that  if  a  majority  of  the  company  obtain  an 
alteration  of  their  charter,  which  is  fundamental,  as  to  enable 
them  to  build  an  extension  of  their  road,  any  shareholder  who  has 
not  assented  to  the  act  may  restrain  the  company,  by  injunction, 
from  applying  the  funds  of  the  original  organization  to  tlie  exten- 
sion.* So,  too,  a  company  will  be  restrained,  by  injunction,  from 
surrendering  their  charter,  with  a  view  to  obtain  another  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose." 

§  1557.  Upon  the  question  how  far  the  directors  of  a  railway, 
or  other  similar  company,  can  apply  the  funds  of  the  company  to 
objects  fundamentally  different  from  those  specified  in  their  char^ 
ter,  there  is  no  difierence  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  tlie  principle, 
but  infinite  diversity  in  the  application  of  the  rule.  The  subject 
is  carefully  digested,  in  another  place,*  and  tlie  result  of  tbe  cases 
stated.^ 

>  Redfield  on  RailwAjs,  S  305  to  224. 

■  Webb  o.  Mancbester  &  Leeds  R&ilway  Co.,  4  My.  &  Cr.  116. 
'  Redfield  on  Rsilwa^B.  §  205,  pi.  2,  6. 

*  Stevens  e.  Rut.  &  Bur.  Railway  Co.,  1  Law  Begister,  164 ;  Redfold  on  BmI- 
waya,  194,  where  the  Bubalance  of  this  very  elaborate  and  ■atigfactor}'  opinion  of 
Chancellor  Bennett  will  be  found.  See  also  Mattutii  d.  Irving,  2  Cooper,  Ch. 
Cas.  3&6. 

'  Ward  ».  Soaety  of  AUorne^B,  1  Colby,  370. 

■  BedSeld  OD  Railways,  chap.  ix.  tec.  x. ;  §  66,  p.  91  to  96. 
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§  1558.  It  seenu  to  be  settled,  that  a  fbndamental  alteratioD  of 
the  objects  of  the  charter,  ob  hj  allowing  a  railway  to  purchase 
steamboats,  nill  release  sabeoribers  who  had  taken  stock.^  And 
the  fact  that  the  project  will  teud  to  improTe  the  value  of  the 
origiual  stock  wilt  not  excuse  the  -departure  from  the  fundamenttd 
purpose  of  the  original  charter.*  But  such  acts  of  the  directors 
as  come  within  the  general  powers  conferred  by  the  charter  will 
not  exonerate  subscribers.^  And  it  has  sometimes  been  held,  that 
an  act  of  the  directors  which  violated  the  terms  of  a  subscription, 
but  which  did  not  affect  the  interest  of  the  subscriber,  will  not 
release  the  contract.*  Courts  of  equity  often  compel  corporations 
to  act  witbin  the  requirements  of  their  charter  where  tbey  attempt 
a  departure  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  irreparable  mischief  to 
any  one.' 

§  1559.  Injunctions  are  issued,  with,  great  caution,  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts  of  equity,  where  their  effect  would  be  to  cause  serious 
lose  to  these  extensile  companies,  and  whose  business  materially 
interests  the  public*  An  injunction  will  not  be  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  constitutionality  of  the  company's  act.  For 
all  preliminary  purposes,  and  until  the  hearing  upon  the  merits, 
that  wilt  be  assumed  to  be  constitutional.^  Injunctions  will  be 
granted  to  restrain  railway  companies  from  a  certain  rate  of  profit, 
and  securing  the  capital  of  a  steam-packet  company,  which  was 
to  act  in  connection  with  the  railway,  with  a  view  thereby  to  en- 
hance its  profits.^  So,  too,  ft  railway  company  will  be  restrained 
from  pnrchasing  shares  in  another  railway  company,  or  applying 
their  funds  in  its  support ;  ^  or  from  giving  up  the  management 
of  its  line  to  another  company ;  ">  or  from  building  part  of  their 
>  Hartford  &  N.  H.  BaUwaj  c.  Croswall,  5  Hill.  383. 

■  Hocedon  Fl.  Roftd  Go.  v.  Laphun,  18  Barb.  312.  But  we  Gnoville  Bui- 
ynj  r.  Colemui,  5  Rich.  118.  - 

■  Faalkuer  «.  Hebard,  26  Vt.  4^2 ;  Redfield  on  RsUwaja,  96  and  notes. 

*  Bkoet  t>.  Alton  &  SangamoD  Railway,  13  nUnou,  604 ;  Danbiu;  &  Norwslk 
Hwlwsj  r.  Wilson,  33  Conn.  436. 

*  KedSeld  on  Rulwaya,  chap.  iz.  mc.  z.  ;  g  214,  p.  600  to  603. 

*  BedSeld  on  Railway*,  3  206  6,  and  cams  cited  in  notea. 

*  Deering  c.  The  York  &  Cumberland  Railway  Co.,  31  Me.  172. 

'  Codmau  r.  Eaitem  Counties  Railway  Company,  1  Beavan,  I ;  Bagabaw  d. 
Same,  7  Hare,  114;  s.  c.  affirmed,  2  M.  &  G.  389. 

■  Solomon  t>.  Laing,  12  Beavao,  339 ;  Great  W.  B.  Co.  v.  RoBhont,  6  De  G. 
ft  Sm.  290;  Bait.  &  O.  Bulway  Co.  t>.  Wheeling,  18  Gntt.  40. 

X  Beman  V.  Bofford,  6  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  106 ;  Winch  e.  Rich.  &  Lan.  Railway 
M.  Jim.— VOL.  u.  61 
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line  and  abandoning  the  remainder ;  ^  or  from  procuring  an  iUe^l 
amalgamation.^ 

§  1560.  The  directors  of  a  life-insurance  company,  not  being 
authorized  thereto  bv  their  deed  of  settlement,  cannot,  by  a  trans- 
fer of  the  business  and  the  liabilities  of  another  life-insurance 
company  to  their  own  company,  fetter  t^eir  shareholders  with  aach 
liabilities.'  It  is  proper  to  eigoin  a  corporation,  at  the  suit  of  one 
stockholder,  from  employing  their  powers,  or  funds,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  purposes  not  within  their  charter.* 

§  1561.  Courts  of  equity  hare  assumed  to  exercise  control,  in 
some  cases,  and  within  certain  limits,  in  regard  to  railway  and 
other  joint-stock  companies,  petitioning  the  legislature  for  a  chai^ 
of  their  corporate  powers.  But  the  exercise  of  such  control  is  now 
reduced  within  narrow  limits  and  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  ap- 
plication of  their  existing  fimds  to  enterprises  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  they  were  pledged  to  support  and 
carry  forward.'  In  a  late  case  it  is  held  that  applications  to  Uie 
l^alature  on  public  grounds  cannot  be  restrained  by  courts  of 
equity  ;  but  that  those  of  a  private  nature  may  be,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  courts,*' 

§  1562.  The  subject  of  the  interference  of  courts  of  eqiii^  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  railway  and  other  simi- 
lar corporations,  ia  tliua  discusaed  by  an  eminent  equity  judge, 
Lord  Langdale,  M.  B.^  "  The  class  of  esses  in  which  this  court 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  interfere  are  ttiose  which  arise  out 
of  a  combination  of  acte  which  are  in  tiiemselves  illegal,  and,  con- 
sidered as  breaches  of  contract,  with  the  public  acts  which  are 
breaches  of  contract,  express  or  implied,  with  the  subscribers  to 
Ca.,  13  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  506 ;  Great  Nortlieni  lUilnr  Co.  p.  Euteni  Conntiu 
Bulwaj  Co.,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  22*. 

■  Cohen  e.  Wilkiiuon,  12  Be&vui,  12C,  196;  b.  c.  affirmed,  1  M.  &  G.  481. 
Bat  BM  this  questioD  mora  tally  diKawed,  and  the  catei  dted,  in  Bedfleld  on 
lUilwayt,  488,  489,  S  210. 

■  Parker  D.  Dan.  NaT.  Co.,  1  DeG.  A8m.  193.  See  tlie  caKi  tbo  upon  thii 
point  in  Bedfleld  on  Bailwaf  ■,  623,  §  254. 

■  in  re  The  En  Ingnrwice  Co.  (WiUiams'i  cue)  6  Jnr.  k.  b.  1334. 

•  Gififord  p.  New  Jerwy  Railway  Co.,  2  Stockton,  CIl  171. 

*  Bedfield  on  RaUwaya,  g  212. 

■  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway  Co.  e.  N.  W.  Railw.  Co.,  2  E.  &  J.  298. 
See  alio  Merritt  r.  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railw.  Co.,  3  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  144. 

'  Brown  v.  The  Monmontiuhire  R«lw.  &  Canal  Co.,  4  Eog.  L.  ft  Eq.  lU ; 
s.  c.  13  Beavan,  32. 
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the  undertaking,  and  acts  erroneous,  or  breaches  of  contract,  in- 
capable of  being  rectified  by  tbe  shareholders  themselves,  in  tha 
exercise  of  their  own  powers."  Xhe  conclusion  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish courts  have  come  in  r^^rd  to  this  question  is  that  whenever 
the  acts  complained  of  are  capable  of  being  rectified  b;  the  share- 
holders themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  corporate  powers, 
equity  will  not  interfere,  but  leave  questions  of  internal  manage- 
ment and  regulation  to  be  settled  hj  the  shareholders  in  corporate 
meeting.'  But  where  the  charter  of  the  company  prescribes  a 
particular  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  directors  and  t^nts  of  the 
company,  and  thep  are  acting  in  violation  of  the  requirement,  and 
to  tlie  injury,  of  shareholders,  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere  by 
way  of  injunction.'  Equity  will  not  interfere  by  injunction  in 
many  other  cases,  where  the  officers  of  corporations  are  acting  in 
violation  of  duty,  either  general  or  specific' 

§  1563.  Equity,  in  obvious  cases,  will  interfere  and  control  tbe 
action  of  railway  companies  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  their 
vorks,  directing  the  mode  of  crossing  highways,  at  the  instance 
of  tbe  trnstees  having  the  charge  of  tbe  maintenance  of  such  high- 
ways.* It  is  considered  that  railway  companies  perform  important 
public  functions,  in  regard  to  many  of  which  they  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  supervision  created  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  denominated  railway  commissioners ;  and  courts  of  equity 
r^ard  the  decisions  and  orders  of  this  board,  witbiu  tbe  sphere  of 
their  proper  jurisdiction,  aa  conclusive,  unless  reversed  in  some 
mode  prescribed  by  law.  They  will  therefore  carry  such  orders 
into  effect,  without  inquiring  into  tbe  reasons  which  induced  tbe 
conunissioners  to  make  the  order.' 

>  B«dGeM  on  Rvlw.  490,  §  211. 

*  Allen  c.  Talbot,  30  Lkv  Timet,  316. 

*  Bedfiald  onRailw.  chap.  xxviiL  wc.  vii.  $  311,  pp.  489. 496,  where  thecaaes 
ue fiilly diacuBfed.  ['See  Hiileip. ParrUh,  1  McCarter, 380,  where  the  learned 
chancellor  adopts  Uie  rule  laid  down  b;  Chief- Justice  Tanej',  iaBankof  Auguata 
e.  Earle,  13  Pet.  U.  S.  619,  £88;  viz.,  "  A  corporation  can  have  no  legal  eziaience 
ODt  of  the  boundaries  or  the  soTereigtitj  by  which  it  is  created.  .  .  .  It  most  dwell 
in  the  place  of  its  creation,  and  cannot  migrate  to  another  soverMgnty."  The 
aame  rule  is  reaffirmed  bj  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in  Rnnyan  e.  Coster,  14  Pet. 
U.  S.  123,  129.    See  also  Miller  t>.  £wer,  27  Me.  609. 

'  Bedfield  on  Railw.  §  207,  208,  pp.  282-286,  and  cases  cited;  Springfield  ■>. 
Conn.  River  Railw.,  4  Cash.  68. 

'  Hodges  on  Railways,  671 ;  Newry  and  £nniakillen  Railway  e.  TJIatet  BuL 
waj,  39  Eng.  L.  &  £<j.  6S3 ;  Bedfield  on  RaUwaja,  468. 
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§  1564.  So,  too,  courts  of  equity  will  require  the  officers  of 
joint-stock  companies  to  accountTfor  moDeys  received  in  trust  for 
the  company.  The  direotore  of  a  company,  on  the  transfer  of  its 
busine&s  to  another  company,  received  from  the  latter  a  large  enm 
for  compensation,  the  particulars  of  which  they  withheld  from  the 
members ;'  and  it  was  held  that  they  were  trustees  of  the  money 
for  the  members,  and  tliey  were  ordered,  on  application  for  an 
interlocutory  injunction,  to  pay  it  into  court.^ 

§  1565.  But  the  acts  of  corporate  officers  will  receive  a  favorable 
construction,  and  will  be  upheld  when  not  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  their  charter.  The  directors  of  a  company  were  prohibit- 
ed, by  their  charter,  from  giving  bills  of  exchange,  but  they  hid 
power  to  borrow  on  mortgage.  They  however  gave  bills  to  secure  - 
an  existing  debt,  and  a  mortgage  was  at  the  same  time  execnted, 
under  the  seal  of  the  company,  which  was  made  subject  to  redemp- 
tion, on  payment  of  the  bills.  It  was  held  that  the  mortage  wai 
given  to  secure  the  debt,  and  not  the  payment  of  the  bills,  and 
therefore  was  not  invalid  on  that  account ;  and  that  upon  a  1x11 
of  foreclosure,  the  deed  of  the  company  must  be  treated  as  valid, 
until  set  aside  by  an  independent  proceeding.^ 

§  1566,  Courts  of  equity  often  interfere  by  way  of  decreeing 
specific  performance  of  contracts  of  railways,  with  each  other,  and 
with  natural  persons ;  such  as  contracts  by  one  company  to  permit 
another  to  run  upon  its  track ;  contracts  in  regard  to  farm  accom- 
modations ;  and  contracts  with  laod-owners  and  many  others.* 
The  discussion  of  tins  subject,  in  its  full  extension,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  could  be  reasonably  devoted  to  it  in  a  treatise  of 
tills  general  character. 

§  1567.  Where  a  railway  company  agreed  with  a  laud-owner, 
.  through  whose  estate  the  railway  would  pass,  to  construct  «id 
maintain  a  "  sliding  "  connected  with  their  railway,  at  a  particular 
point,  bother  with  all  necessary  approaches  tliereto  for  pnblie 
use,  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  goods,  it  was  held  that  spe- 
cific performance  of  the  agreement  to  construct  might  be  decreed, 
without  making  any  decree  in  r^^rd  to  maintaining  them  when 

■  Gaskell  D.  Ch&mbers.  26  Be»an,  860. 

■  Scan  f.  Colbarn,  36  Beavftn,  276. 

■  Greftt  Norllieni  Railwaj  c.  Manchester,  Sfa.  &  L.  Railway,  10  Eug.  L.  A 
Eq.  11;  KedGeld  OD  Railways,  §21S,^49&-d00;  id.  51,  66,  66;  id.  107-110; 
id.  445;  id.  647-662. 
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constructed.^  Upon  this  point  the  learned  Vice  Chancellor  said : 
"  I  think  that  it  is  no  objeotioA  to  specific  performance,"  "  that 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  that  the  party  making  it  shall 
keep  it  in  repair  when  made."  "  I  may  order  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  j  and  the  question  of  repairs  will  be  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
when  a  breach  of  that  part  of  the  agreement  occurs." 

§  1568.  In  this  case  an  inquiry  arose  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  term  "  siding,"  and  there  occurred  the  usual  contradiction  in 
the  testimony  of  the  experts.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
deposed  by  numercus  witnesses,  that  it  imported  nothing  less  than 
all  the  appliances  of  a  furnished  station  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
charge of  freight,  with  a  servant  of  the  company  in  constant 
attendance  to  accommodate  the  public ;  and,  on  tlie  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  the  term,  than  a  side- 
track where  care  could  be  set  aside,  for  the  discharge  and  receipt 
of  freight,  the  responsibility  of  lading  and  unlading  resting  with 
the  owners  cliiefly.  The  learned  judge  said:  "I  cannot  give 
much  credit  to  the  witnesses  who  say  that  a  aiding,  according  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  word,  means  numerous  other  things, 
which  may  no  doubt  be  very  convenient,  but  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  true  signification  of  the  word.  According  to  tliat 
construction  the  words  should  be  equivalent  to  a  siding  with  all 
proper  conveniences  connected  therewith ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  specified  in  the  agreement."  And  again,  "If  he"  (the  plain- 
tiff) "  had  wished  to  have  a  station  made,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  said  so ;  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  familiar  to  every 
one." 

§  1569.  Equity  interferes  also  to  restrain  one  railway  company 
from  interfering  with  the  exclusive  franchises  of  another,  which 
have  been  secured  to  them  by  le^slative  grant.  But  this  question  . 
involves  such  an  extensive  inquiry  into  important  and  difficult 
constitutional  questions,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to 
some  of  the  leading  cases  upon  the  subject.^ 

'  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  v.  Great  Northern  Railw.  Co.,  2  Kaj  A  J.  394. 
See  also  Sanderson  r.  C.  &  W.  Railw.  Co.,  11  Beavan,  4S7. 

'  Dut.  CoU.  V.  Woodward,  4  Wbeaton,  618 ;  Frovidence  Bank  v.  Billings,  4 
Petera,  Sup.  Ct.  611 ;  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  Sup, 
Ct.  420 ;  Redfield  on  Railways,  §  214,  pp.  500-503 ;  id.  g  281,  pp.  637-562,  where 
the  caaes  bearing  upoo  the  queatiou  are  extensivelf  cited. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  JUDQHENTS  AT  LAW.  —  FOBETQ]!!  JUDGMENTS. 

[*  §  1670.   How  bx  court!  of  eqnitj  control  jnd^enb  at  Uw. 
i  1671.   Can  only  eqjinn  the  collectian  of  such  jadgment. 
g  1672.   Groondi  apon  vhlch  mch  iojunctioni  granted, 
g  I67S.   In  nbat  caaea  judgment  at  law  cohcIuuto. 
}  1674.   When  court*  of  equity  rehear  casea  decided  at  Uw. 
g  15TE.   Hon  &r  fraud  it  a  defence  againat  a  judgmenL 

g  1676  a.  Wliat  preliminajiea  requisite  to  lay  the  foondatioii  for  a  toll  to  aet  aaide 
ConTejances  or  levies. 

j  1676.  Foreign  judgmenta  generallj  held  conclnaiTe. 

S  1677.  R«Tie«  of  the  later  caaea  upon  the  qneation. 

5  1678.  Tbe  difficulty  of  defining  any  limltaliou. 

S  1679.  Accoimla  reodered  by  execnion  in  a  foreign  codtL 

j  1680,  How  Gu-  deciaioni  of  courts  of  last  resort  reriaable. 

g  1681.  How  &r  ftaud  aKcta  foreign  judgment*. 

}  1682.  It  must  be  fraud  in  obtaining  the  judgment. 

I  1682  a.  Foreign  judgment  in  ivm  concluaiTe  upon  ibe  partiet. 

j  1688.   The  disposition  to  deal  summarily  with  foreign  judgtnenti. 

i  1684.   The  &cilit7  thui  afforded  to  erade  their  efTecta. 

§  1570.  As  courts  of  law  constitute  a  juriBdiction  altogether 
iodepeiident  of  and  foreign  to  that  of  courts  of  equity,  the  control 
which  courts  of  equity  assume  to  exercise  over  the  judgments  of 
such  courts  is  very  much  the  same  which  it  exercises  over  the 
judgments  of  courts  altogether  foreign  to  the  forum  where  the 
court  of  equity  exists.  It  may  be  important,  therefore,  to  obtain 
clear  views  of  the  grounds  and  the  mode  of  this  interference,  that 
we  ma;  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend  the  true  limits  of  tlie 
jurisdiction ;  and  thus  to  define,  with  accuracy  and  precision, 
where  any  excess  is  liable  to  occur,  and  especially  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  invoke  the  interference  of  courts  of  equity  in  regard  to 
judgments  at  law. 

§  1571.  Equity  never  attempts  to  act  upon  the  court  of  law 
itself,  and  does  not  claim  any  supervisory  power  over  such  conrta, 
or  the  proceedings  therein.'  It  acts  solely  upon  the  party,  and 
will  enjoin  him,  in  a  proper  case,  from  pursuing  any  claim  iu  a 
court  of  law,  over  which  the  courts  of  equity  have  a  concurrent 

'  AiU6,  §  876,  and  caaea  cited. 
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jurisdiction  and  a  more  perfect  means  of  doing  complete  justice. 
TliU  it  never  attempts  to  aocompliBh,  after  judgment,  in  a  matter 
where  the  court  of  law  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  b;  declaring 
the  judgment  void,  or  setUng  it  aside,  but  only  bj  enjoining  the 
party  &om  proceeding  to  enforce  it. 

§  1572.  And  this  it  will  never  dp  upon  the  ground  of  mistake 
or  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  law ;  or  that  the  court  of 
equity,  in  deciding  the  same  questions  decided  by  the  court  of 
law,  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Bat  only  upon 
the  ground  that  the  party  had  some  defence  against  the  claim, 
which  has  occurred,  or  first  come  to  his  knowledge,  since  the  trial 
in  the  court  of  law,  whereby  it  would  be  a  virtual  fraud  in  the 
party  recovering  at  law  now  to  insist  upon  enforcing  his  judgment.* 
But  where  the  fact  existed  before  the  trial  at  law,  upon  which  the 
relief  in  equity  is  claimed,  and  was  also  known  to  the  party  suing 
in  equity,  or  might  have  ^been  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  dili- 
gence, and  was  as  mucli  a  defence  at  law  as  in  equity,  no  redress 
can  ordinarily  be  obtained  in  equity.' 

§  157S.  In  matters  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  is  entirely  concurrent,  the  adjudication  of  the  court 
of  law  is  conclusive  upon  courts  of  equity.  And  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  interfere  to  relieve  a  party  from  such  adjudication  except 
upon  the  ground  of  newly  discovered  matter  since  the  trial;  of 
fraud  in  obtaining  the  judgment;  or  of  some  inevitable  accident 
or  mistake.  But  where  the  party  has  equitable  rights,  not  cog- 
nizable in  a  court  of  law,  which  would  in  a  court  of  cqui^  have 
prevented  such  au  adjudication  as  was  made  in  the  court  of  law, 
the  judgment  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  redress  in  equity,  since 
the  court  of  law  had  no  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter 
forming  the  basis  of  redress  in  equity.^ 

■  Fftddock  D.  Palmer,  19  Vermont,  661 ;  mte,  g  257  b. 

■  Ante,  §  894,  895. 

•  Danbtiro  t>.  Downer,  31  Tt.  249 ;  Lsniing  v.  Eddy,  1  Johns.  Ch.  49 ;  Simp- 
Bon  ti.  Hort,  1  Johns.  Ch.  98 ;  a.  c.  on  appeal,  14  Johns.  63 ;  ante.  §  894,  896, 
895  a ;  Clifton  v.  LiTor,  24  Gs.  91.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  finding  of  a  court  of  eqaity,  that  the  party  hod  in  fact  Ihll  remedy  at  law,  so 
that  in  truth  the  court  of  equity  never  had  any  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  rase. 
And  it  makea  no  differenre,  in  this  reipect,  whether  such  want  of  jurisdicdoD 
appear  upon  the  fate  of  the  bill,  but,  not  being  insisted  upon,  is  disregarded  by 
the  Court  of  Equity,  and  a  decree  paatea  upon  the  meriu ;  or  such  defrct  ot  ju- 
risdiction is  shown  by  the  proofs  in  support  of  the  answer;  and  the  case  is  dii- 
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§  1574.  And  although  some  of  the  earlier  decisions  look  abnoet 
like  granting  new  trials  in  equity  in  r^iard  to  all  matters  adju- 
dicated at  law,  where  there  has  been  surprise  at  the  trial,  or 
newlj  discovered  evidence,'  since  the  more  recent  and  better  con- 
sidered cases  will  justify  no  such  proposition.  The  new  trial  .is 
never  granted,  in  terms.  There  cau  be,  in  no  such  case,  any  thing 
like  another  trial  in  the  court  of  law.  The  case  is  efiectually 
ended  there.  But  where  there  was  a  distinct  and  decided  fraud 
in  the  proceedings  by  which  Hie  judgment  at  law  was  obtained,  as 
by  putting  in  testimony  which  the  party  believed  to  be  false ;  by 
giving  no  notice  of  the  suit,  or  one  calculated  to  mislead  the  de- 
fendant and  tliua  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the 
trial  at  law ;  or,  in  any  similar  mode,  making  tbe.trial  at  law  ficti- 
tious or  fallacious ;  and  also  where  the  defendant  at  law,  tbroi^h 
accident  or  mistake,  and  without  default  in  the  proper  degree  of 
watchfulness  and  care  reqmred  of  careful  men  in  their  own  con- 
ceme  of  equal  importance,  fails  to  present  bis  defence  fully ;  courts 
of  equity  will  in  their  discretion  grant  relief,  by  re-examining  the 
case  upon  its  merits,  and  either  enjoining  the  party  from  pursuing 
the  judgment  at  law ;  or,  where  some  portion  of  the  clium  is  due, 
granting  such  an  injunction  as  to  a  portion  of  it ;  or  upon  condi- 

nuMednpoa  that  ground,  upon  the  final  healing.  Munson  e.  MuDson,  30  Conn. 
425.  As  to  ihtt  conclusiTunesB  of  judgments  in  ejectmeut  id  the  American  pno- 
tice,  Bee  MUes  o.  CaldweU,  2  Walluu,  U.  S.  36. 

'  Gainsborough  e.  Gifibrd,  2  P.  Wnu.  434.  lo  a  late  caae,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  examined,  the  law  is  thus  stated:  "The  early  English  cases  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice,  and  whii-h  we  have  bufore  had  occasion  to  examine, 
and  Home  of  the  AuierJcan  cases,  and  especially  Colyer  v.  Langford,  I  A.  K.  Mar- 
shall, 237,  Beem  to  go  upon  tho  ground  that  a  bill  will  be  entertained  for  a  new  ^ 
trial,  in  an  action  determined  at  law,  upon  very  much  the  wune  grounds  that  new 
trials  are  granted  at  law,  where  the  courts  of  law  h&Tc  no  means  of  granting  a 
new  trial  in  the  case  "  [or  for  any  reason  decline  to  interfere] .  "  But  the  nnmei^ 
ous  cases  in  thit.  State,  from  Essex  v.  Berry,  2  Vt.  161.  to  Warner  p.  Conant,  24 
Vt  361,  have  established  the  rule  upon  a  very  much  narrower  basis.  The  rule  ' 
of  the  best  considered  and  more  rec«nt  eases  upon  the  subject  is,  that  the  party 
moat  haTe  failed  in  obtaining  redress  in  Ihe  suit  at  law,  by  the  fraud  of  the  oppo- 
ate  party,  or  ineviuble  accident  or  mistake,  without  any  default  either  of  the 
party  or  his  oonnsel.  That  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  Emt>rson  c.  Udall,  H  Vt. 
477,  and  Pettes  v.  Bank  of  Whitehall,  17  Vt.  435.  The  rule  in  Connecticot, 
Carrington  d.  Hollabaird,  17  Conn.  530,  a,  C.  19  id.  84,  is  laid  down  in  almoM 
the  aame  terms,  —  stress  being  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  plaintiiF's  failure  to 
obtain  justice  at  law  has  been  "  without  tku\t  on  his  parL"  Burton  v.  Wiley,  26 
Vt.  430,  432. 
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taon  that  tlie  plaintifr  shall  pa;  into  court  whatever  sum  is  due 
upon  the  Judgmeat,  wiUi  reasonable  cofite.^ 

§  1574  a.  But  a  creditor  is  not  in  a  condition  to  claim  the  inter- 
fereuoe  of  a  court  of  equity  in  remoring  oonveyanoes  made  by  his 
debtor  of  the  property  which  it  ia  claimed  should  go  in  payment  of 
debts  uutil  he  has  perfected  hia  own  title  against  such  debtor  by 
judgment  aud  levy.^  Nor  will  a  court  of  equity  set  aside  the  lery 
of  au  execution  upon  real  estate  on  the  ground  of  alleged  defects 
and  irregularities  in  the  same.  The  proper  remedy  in  auch  case 
will  be  by  application  to  the  court  rondering  the  judgment  and 
where  the  levy  remains  of  record.^ 

§  1575.  It  seems  to  be  conclusively  settled  that  a  juc^meat  can 
only  be  impeached  in  a  court  of  equity  for  fraud  in  its  concoction. 
It  is  said,  "  there  is  no  case  in  which  equity  has  ever  undertaken 
to  question  a  judgment  for  irregularity.  The  power  of  a  oourt  of 
law  is  always  exercised  in  such  cases  in  sound  discretion,  and  the 
relief  is  frequently  granted  on  tenns.  This  court  cannot  impose 
any  such  terms  or  take  auy  such  ct^nizauce  of  the  case.*  If  then 
the  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  can  only  be  en- 
joined in  a  court  of  equity,  upon  the  ground  of  fraud  (and  this 
fraud  must  have  been  practised  in  the  very  act  of  obtaiuiug  the 
judgment,  or  else  it  will  be  concluded  by  the  judgment  at  law, 

'  Emunon  c.  UdtJI,  19  Vt.  477 ;  Cutting  c.  Carter,  29  Vt.  72 ;  Stone  c.  Sea- 
TW,  6  Vt.  649. 

'  Cutle  V.  Bader.  2i  Cal.  76. 

■  Boles  e.  Jobnttou,  23  Cal.  226.  See  alio  Hnrlbut  D.  Majo,  1  D.  Chip.  Vt. 
387.    But  we  Bamsden  e.  O'Keefe,  9  Min.  74. 

*  Chaucellqr  Kent  in  Shottenkirt  e.  Wheeler,  8  Johns.  Ch.  275,  280.  IliiH 
dedaiQu  is  based  upan  Baker  v.  Moi^an,  2  Dow  (U.  Ldt.  Gas.),  fi26  (1814). 
The  learned  Chancellor  adds.  "The  doctrine,  coming  fh>m  such  master*  ofeqai- 
ty  as  Lord  Redeadale  and  Lord  Eldon,  is  nndoubtedlj  to  be  considered  as  coi>- 
recti}'  declared.  If  tbere  bad  been  any  case  warranting  the  interference  of 
chancery  with  an  irregular  judgment,  Ihey  would  have  known  it."  The  same 
principle  is  reaffirmed  by  the  aauie  learned  judge,  in  De  Riemer  o.  De  Cantillon, 
4  Jobtis.  Ch.  86 ;  French  e.  Sbotwell,  6  Johns.  Ch.  2ii5 ;  s.  C.  5  Johns.  Ch.  666 ; 
and  in  20  Johns,  668.  See  also  Elliott  v.  Balcom,  11  Uraj,  286,  where  the  gen- 
eral subject  oi' relief  in  courts  of  equity  against  final  judgments  in  courts  of  gen* 
eral  jurisdiction  is  considerably  discussed.  Li  Hubbard  0.  Eastman,  47  N.  H. 
fi07,  it  is  said  that  any  fact  which  proves  it  to  be  against  good  coDscieiM.-e  to  ex- 
ecute a  judgment,  and  of  which  the  iDJured  party  could  not  hare  availed  himself 
in  the  court  rendering  the  judgment  as  a  delence  against  the  action,  or  wbere  he 
was  prevented  li^om  so  doing  by  fiaud  or  accident,  unmined  with  any  ikolt  or 
negligence  on  hia  part,  will  justify  the  interference  of  a  court  of  eiiuity. 
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vhere  fraud  is  equally  a  defence  aa  in  equitj),  it  remuna  to  m- 
quire  how  far  foreign  judgmeata,  whether  in  courts  of  law  or 
equity,  will  come  Duder  a  similar  rule. 

§  1576.  NotwithB  tan  ding  the  occasional  vacillation  of  the  Eng- 
liah  courts,  and  BBpecially  the  courts  of  equity,  in  regard  to  Uw 
conciasiTe  character  of  tlie  contract  resulting  from  the  jadgmeDt 
of  a  court  of  CMupetent  jarisdiotion  in  a  country  foreign  to  the 
forum  where  its  validity  and  fairness  is  attempted  to  he  bronght 
in  question,  the  general  tendency  of  all  the  decisions  is  certainly 
in  that  direction.  In  some  of  the  earlier  English  caaea^  Utere 
seems  to  be  manifested  a  disposition  to  treat  foreign  judgments  as 
only  primd  facie  evidence  of  indebtedness,  and  examinable  in  the 
forum  where  they  were  attempted  to  be  enforced.  But  this  rule 
was  subsequently  qualified  to  some  extent,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  not  examinable,  unless  in  regard  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  foi^ 
eign  coart  over  tiie  subject-matter  and  the  parties.'  A  very 
learned  and  able  opinion  is  given  by  the  Vice  Cliancellor,  in  Usr- 
tin  V.  Nicolls,'  as  late  as  1830,  in  which  the  learned  judge,  Sir 
Lancelot  Shadwell,  after  an  elaborate  review  of  all  the  former 
cases,  in  England,  maintains  that  it  does  appear  most  distinctly, 
that  the  old  law  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  a  foreign  judg- 
ment is  not  examinable  iu  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  And 
a  demurrer  is  here  allowed  to  a  bill  which  asked  for  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  witnesses  abroad  in  aid  of  the  plaintiff's  defence 
to  a  suit  upon  a  foreign  judgment,  and  for  a  discovery  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  judgments  were  rendered.  This  role  has 
been  acquiesced  in  in  England,  for  the  most  part,  until  the  pres- 
ent Ume. 

§  1677.  As  courts  of  equity  are  frequently  called  to  determine 
upon  the  validity  of  foreign  judgments,*  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  state  briefly  the  results  of  the  latest  decisions  upon  the 
subject.  The  question  is  considered  very  much  at  length  in 
Riemers  v.  Druce,'  and  the  following  propositions  declared.  A 
foreign  judgment  sought  to  be  enforced  in  this  country  is  impeach- 
able for  error  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  sufficient  to  show  that  it 

>  Biuclair  v.  FrNwr,  1  Doug.  6;  Hubert  t>.  Cook,  Willes.  3711;  Fhillipi 
e.  Hunter,  3  U.  Bl.  402,  410;  Walker  o.  Witteo,  1  Dong.  1. 

'  Tirl«ton  D.  Tvleton,  4  M.  &  S.  21 ;  Bnchuian  v.  Rueker,  9  £«rt,  l9i. 

■  3  Simons,  458. 

•  Aitle,  S  1294.  •  23  BuTaa,  146. 
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ought  not  to  baTO  been  rendered.  Tlie  reasons  attached  to  a  foi^ 
eigD  judgment  are  part  of  the  record,  aud  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  judgment.  In  the  case  of  The  Bank  of  Australia 
V.  Nias,'  it  is  decided,  upon  full  consideration,  that  an  act  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  by  which  actions  in  favor  or  against  corpora- 
tions are  allowed  to  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  their  chairman, 
and  shall  have  the  same  effect  to  bind  the  proper^  of  the  corpora- 
tors as  if  they  were  made  parties  to  the  suit,  by  service  of  process 
personally,  is  a  valid  law,  aud  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  natural  justice ;  and  tliat  a  judgment  racovered  in  such 
an  action,  after  service  upon  the  chairman,  had  the  same  effect, 
beyond  the  territory  of  the  colony,  which  it  would  have  had  if  the 
defendant  had  been  personally  served  with  process ;  that,  although 
a  foreign  or  colonial  judgment  is  impeachable  to  some  extent,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  want  of  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  party 
was  not  served  with  process,  or  that  the  judgment  was  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  yet  the  judgment  is  not  examinable  upon  the 
merits,  as  Uiat  the  contract  sued  upon  was  not  made,  or  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud,  or  that  the  judgment  was  erroneous.  In  this 
latter  proposition,  we  apprehend,  this  case  is  rather  to  be  relied 
upon  than  that  of  Biemers  v.  Druce. 

§  1578.  For  it  will  be  found  extremely  difScult,  we  apprehend, 
to  fix  upon  any  limitation  to  the  rule  of  holding  a  foreign  judg- 
ment revisable  for  error  apparent  upon  its  face,  unless  it  be  error 
of  that  gross  character  which  shows  the  judgment  to  have  been 
^ven  upon  grounds  repugnant  to  natural  justice  or  else  to  the 
universally  rect^ized  laws  of  morality  and  decency  in  all  Chris- 
tian states.  This  proposition  is  not  countenanced  in  any  of  the 
late  English  cases  to  the  extent  claimed  in  Riemers  v.  Druce. 
And  in  the  elaborate  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bicardi  v. 
Oarcias,^  the  conclusiveness  of  such  judgments,  as  a  merger  of 
^e  ori^nal  cause  of  action,  is  fully  recognized,  and  its  freedom 
from  impeacliment  except  upon  the  grounds  recognized  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  Bank  of  Australia  v.  Nias. 

§  1579.  Accounts  recorded  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ja- 
maica, in  a  suit  instituted  against  executors  who  had  proved  tes- 
tator's will  in  that  island,  were  ordered,  in  a  suit  against  them  in 
England,  to  be  taken  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  the 

'  16  Quean's  Bench,  717. 
*  12  Clark  &  Fin.  868. 
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matters  therein  contained,  vith  libertj^  to  the  plaintifiB  to  soicbarge 
and  fatsify.' 

§  1580.  The  queBtion  how  far  courts  of  last  resort  are  bound  hj 
their  own  declarations  of  the  law  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Lord-Chancellor  Campbell,  in  an  important  case  before  the  Houae 
of  Lords,^  pronoaneee  the  rule  to  be  clearly  recognized  that  sudi 
decIaratiouB,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  are  as  much  bbd- 
ing  upon  Uie  court  of  last  resort  as  upon  inferior  tribunals,  and 
can  only  he  altered  by  act  of  parliament,  notwitlistanding  every 
member  of  the  court  become  convinced  that  they  are  in  fact  erro- 
neous. But  that  observations  of  diSbrent  members,  beyond  the 
ratio  decidendi,  which  is  propounded  and  acted  upon  in  giving 
judgmeut,  are  of  no  force  beyond  their  intrinsic  weight.  This  is 
surely  very  vise  and  judicious,  but,  we  fear,  quite  too  much  so  to 
be  extensively  followed. 

§  1581.  One  point  incidentally  alluded  to,  both  in  the  originsl 
text  of  the  learned  author '  and  in  the  present  chapter,^  has  not 
been  brought  out  vith  such  distinctness  ag  its  importance,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  equity  jurisprudence,  obviously  de- 
serves. We  allude  to  the  question  of  fraud  in  foreign  judgments. 
If  the  opinion  be  well  founded  that  domestic  and  foreign  judg- 
ments, as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  contract  resulting  from  the 
ai^udication,  stand  upon  equal  footing,  which  is  certainly  the  in- 
clination of  the  English  decisions  upon  the  question,  then  it  is 
clear  that  a  court  of  equity  cannot  enjoin  such  judgment  upon  tiie 
ground  of  any  fraud  in  the  original  transaction  out  of  which  the 
judgment  arose,  since  that  miglit  have  been  considered  in  the  court 
rendering  the  judgment,  as  ground  of  defence,  and  is  therefore  con- 
cluded by  the  judgment. 

§  l.')82.  The  only  question  of  fraud  which  is  open  to  examina- 
tion in  a  court  of  equity,  as  a  ground  for  enjoining  the  judgment 
of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  is  such  as  intervened  in  the  proceedings  by  which  the 
judgment  was  obtained.^    All  questions,  prior  to  the  proceeding 

'  Sleight  D.  DawaoD,  9  Eaj  &  J.  292.     But  ««  SimpgoD  v.  Fo^,  6  Jv. 

K.  B.  919.    ' 

'  Attomej  G«Der&l  v.  Tbe  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  6  Jar.  n.  s.  833. 
'  Ante,  §  1294.  •  Ante.  S  1675. 

e.  Udall,  la  Vt.  477; 
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b;  which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  are  neooHsariLj  ooncluded  by 
it.  And  indeed  many  irregularities  in  tliese  latter,  such  as  defects 
in  process  or  in  service,  are  also  concluded  where  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance.^ 

§  1582  a.  It  was  accordingly  held  in  a  recent  case,*  that  tlie 
decree  of  a  foreign  court  proceeding  t»  rem  could  not  be  so  &r 
disregarded  as  to  allow  an  action  at  law  as  for  a  conspiracy,  in 
assigoing  the  claim  by  the  real  owner  to  a  foreigner,  to  enable  him 
to  enforce  it' in  the  foreign  court  against  property  there,  which 
could  only  be  done  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  that  country,  when  in 
fact  the  transfer,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  was  merely  color- 
able,  and  to  enable  the  assignee  to  carry  forward  the  proceedings 
in  his  own  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  asaiguor,  but  which  could 
not  have  been  maintained  if  the  fact  of  the  real  interest  being  still 
remaining  in  him  had  been  known. 

§  1.588.  The  case  of  Biemers  v.  Druc«,*  which  is  discussed  more 
in  detail  in  a  former  section,*  will  be  found  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration i>otb  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  meet  one  wrong  by  a  oounter-wrong.  The  decision  in  the 
foreign  court  was  manifestly  wrong,  both  in  saying  that  the  liSr- 
bility  of  the  defendant  for  a  traneaction,  which  occurred  excla- 
Btrely  in  England,  was  to  be  measured  according  to  the  obligations 
and  duties  imposed  by  the  law  of  Hanover,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowlec^,  and  which  could  not,  by  any  fair  construction,  have 
been  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  miud  of  eithe/  party  in  making 
or  accepting  the  consignment;  and,  also,  in  sut^ecting  the  defend- 
ant to  the  loss  of  the  commodity  unless  it  occurred  through  his 
own  fault,  which  is  not  stated  and  could  not  be  presumed.  But 
the  English  courts,  when  the  foreign  judgment  was  presented  for 
enforcement  in  England  agunst  the  defendant's  estate,  had  cer^ 
tainly  no  right  to  inquire  into  its  foundation,  or  to  re-examine  it 
npoD  its  original  merits.    This  they  did  not  profess  to  do,  but 

■  Walker  V.  RobbiD*,  14  How.  U.  S.  M4.  The  fbllowing  nuj  be  referred  to 
•a  leuling  cues  upon  the  subject  in  tlie  Amerioui  courts.  Truly  t>.  Wamer,  JJ 
Bow.  U.  S.  142 ;  Humpbreji  d.  l^ggett,  9  How.  S97 ;  Suidam  v.  Beab,  1  Mc- 
Lean,12;  Uendrickaonv.  Hinckley,  17  How.  443.  See  also  Ad.  Eq.  note  of  the 
Am.  editor,  197,  and  caaes  cited. 

*  Castriqne  v.  BehreiiB,  7  Jur.  H.  S.  1028. 

■  23  Beavan,  146.  ^  *  Antt,  §  1602. 
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reached  the  same  result  by  somewhat  questionable  evasion,  as  it 
seems  to  us  committing  one  wrong  to  cure  another.  These  excep- 
tional cases,  in  the  law,  will  be  found  in  all  countries  and 
upon  all  Rubjects  where  there  is  any  opportunity  for  latitude  of 
construction.  This  point  marks  the  chief  distinctioD  between 
domestic  and  foreign  judgments.  In  the  former  case,  both  the 
contract  and  the  eridence  being  absolutely  conclusive,  there  is  uo 
room  for  construction  or  evasion.  However  unjust  or  irregular 
the  judgments  of  the  domestic  tribunals  may  appear  upon  their 
very  face,  there  is  no  escaping  their  conclusive  effect,  provided 
only  the  jurisdiction  be  made  out.  They  must  then  be  eaforoed 
without  reserve. 

§  1584.  But  the  case  of  foreign  judgments  is  difiFereut,  in  both 
particulars.  The  evidence  rests  wholly  in  pait,  aud  is  to  be  detei^ 
mined  by  the  jury,  or  the  triers  of  &ct.  They  may  refuse  to  find 
the  fact  of  any  such  judgment  having  been  rendered  iu  the  foreign 
court.  Then,  if  that  he  found,  there  is  still  the  question  of  juris- 
diction, both  of  the  parties  and  the  subject-matter ;  and  finally 
there  is  any  extent  of  latitude  for  construction,  in  regard  to  the 
judgment  growing  out  of  a  contract  or  transaction,  within  the 
range  of  good  morals,  order,  or  decency.  With  all  these  loop-holes 
for  eseape,  any  court,  which  is  bo  disposed,  may  readily  find  some 
plausible  ground  for  setting  it  aside,  and  especially  iu  a  court  of 
equity,  where,  although  the  general  rules  of  evidence  and  con- 
struction must  be  much  the  same  as  in  a  court  of  law,  there  is 
always  some  additional  considerations  to  be  taken  into  Uie  account, 
such  as  lapse  of  time,  equitable  estoppels,  acquiescence,  and  many 
others,  which,  for  various  reasons,  must  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
equity  to  an  extent  not  generally  allowable  in  courts  of  law.  It 
thus  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  foreign  judgments  meet  with 
a  very  difierent  fate,  in  courts  of  equity,  from  that  which  might  have 
been  expected,  and  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  fair  and 
just  application  of  the  principles  of  law  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  case  of  Biemers  v.  Druce  seems  to  be  of  this  character.  For 
wo  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  mere  delay  to 
enforce  a  judgment,  where  the  creditor  is  resident  abroad,  would 
have  been  treated  as  conclusive  upon  the  right  of  action,  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
cause  of  action.    We  can  only  say  that  such  decisions,  although 
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they  may  have  the  appearance  of  doing  justice  in  the  particular 
case,  always  tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  jiistice  into  dis- 
credit with  those  whose  instincts  are  in  favor  of  the  firm  adherence 
to  principle,  and  trusting  consequencea  to  Him  with  whom  are  all 
the  issues  of  life. 
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in  CMea  of  liens 1216  e 
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•      concurrent  jnriadiction  in  cues  of 76.  109 

what  a  meant  by 78 

Mr.  Jeremy^  definition  inaccurate 78,  note 

an  old  head  of  equity 79 
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when  remedied  at  law 79,  80 
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three  cases  for  discovery  and  relief  on  lott  instnuneDts, 

stated  by  Lord  Hardwicke 83 

relief  in  cases  of  lost  notes,  and  the  grounds  thereof    ...      89 
jurisdiction  orer  lost  notes  not  sustained,  upon  the  mere 

fact  of  loss 86 

where  tbe  lost  note  is  not  negotiable 86 

the  loss,  if  not  admitted,  must  be  established  by  proofs     .     .       86 

relief  against  penalties,  and  the  grounds  thereof      ....       87 

of  executors  and  administrators  in  respect  of  assets 

in  case  of 90 
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so,  where  atock  ii  redaced  b;  &n  act  of  Parliament     ...      93 
where  there  u  a  defective  execudon  of  a  power  by  dcei- 

deot 94  to  97,  169  to  179 

(Set  Power.) 
where  tnista  in  favor  of  particular  persons  fail  in  bang 

executed 98 

where  a  will  is  cancelled,  suppoaing  a  later  one  executed  .     .      99 

confusioa  of  boundaries  by 99  a 

omission  of  indorsement  by 99  ( 

cases  of,  in  which  no  relief  will  be  granted    .    .     .     .  100  to  109 

where  there  is  a  positiTe  contract 101 

where  premises  are  destroyed  by  Gre  or  light-, 

ning 101,  108 

where  express  covenant  to  pay  rent 102 

where  parties  stand  equally  innocent 103 

where  the  auddent  arose  from  gross  negligence  or 

fenit 105 

where  both  parties  stand  upon  equal  eqtuties  .       106,  107 
where  a  party  has  not  a  clear  vested  right ....  105  a 

in  case  of  a  bond  jide  purchaser  without  notfce 108 

grounds  of  equitable  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 109 

whether  accounts  are  coj^izablu  on  account  of 152 

(jSm  Mibtakx.) 
ACCODKT, 

coDcuirent  jurisdiction  of  equity  in  matters  of  .     .    .     441,  44S 
origin  and  nature  of  ihe  jurisdiction     ....  441  to  4S0 

inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law  .     , 442  to  449 

when  founded  on  obligations  pnrely  legal 442 

assumpsit  will  lie  for  a  balance  of 442,  note 

difficulties  in  the  action  of,  at  common  law     442  to  449,  461,  4i52, 

S04 
suggestions  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  with  ref- 
erence to 442,  note 

use  of  the  old  action  of. 442,  note 

in  what  cases  it  lay 446,  447 

confined  to  bailiEb,  recovers,  and  guardians  in  socage,  and 

merdiants 446,  447 

did  not  lie  agunst  wrong-doers 447 

who  were  buliffs  and  receivers  in 447 

modes  of  proceeding  in  this  action 4tf ,  449 

auditors  could  not  administer  an  oath 447 

issues  b^ng  certified  by  the  auditors,  would  be  tried  by 

the  court  and  jury 448 

in  many  actions  of  account,  defendant  may  wage  his  law  .     .    448' 

proceedings  of  courts  of  equity  in  suit*  for 450,  4St 

reference  to  and  report  of  a  master 450 

all  parties  may  be  brought  before  the  court i^ 
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foundfttioD  of  the  juriBdirtion  of  equitj  over ....  400  to  462 

beCMiM  the  remedy  ia  more  complete  in  equit;  than 
Uw    ......    .    450  to  4fi2,  4AS,  464,  no(«,  457 

in  order  to  obtain  &  discoveiy    .    .     .     46S,  456,  458,  614 
whether  on  the  ground  of  accndent,  nustake,  or  fraud,  it 

Kef 462,  611 

incidents  to  roalten  of  aoooont,  of  which  concDrreot  jnris- 

dicUon  IB  taken 462.467 

difficult  to  ascertain  the  boondariea  of  jaritdietion  orer  466  to  467 
Lord  Enkine's  opinion  upon  juriBdiction  in  ...  .  466,  note 
whether,  where  the  court  haa  jurisdiction  for  difcovery,  it 

will  give  relief 466  to  468,  nal« 

juriidiction  orer  caaei  of  mi{tual  acconnta      .     .     .     .   467  to  469 
where  the  accounts  are  on  one  aide,  and  no 

ditcovery  is  sought 458,  469 

wbennotfband  in  privitj  of  contract 460 

JQrisdicl^on  in  cases  ofagencj 462  to  468 

(S«e  Agbnct.) 
to  prevent  multiplicity  of  snila      ....  462  to  464 
where  no  preliminarj  objection  is  taken  to  .     .    .    464 

between  trustees  and  ceitui  que  trait 466,  613 

between  tenants  in  common  and  joint-tenants 466 

between  part-owners  of  ships 166 

between  partners 466 

(See  pABTmBS.) 

in  cases  of  tort 467,  611,  512 

in  cases  of  adverse  title 610,  611 

where  a  tenant  tortiousl]'  dug  ore  dnring  his  life      .     .     467,  note 

jurisdiction  in  eases  of  Apportionment 469  to  4S9 

(See  AppoRTioNMBin'.) 

jurisdiction  in  cases  of  General  Arerage 490,  491 

(See  AvBKAOX.) 

jnrisdiction  in  eases  of  Contribution 492  to  606 

(See  CoNTBifiDTiOM.) 

liens 606,  607 

(See  Lmis.) 

{hedges 606 

rents  and  profits 608  to  614 

(SeeRsNTB  aud  Profits.) 

waste 616  to  519 

(See  W*BTB.) 

jnrisdlction  m  cases  of  tithes  and  modnses 619,  620 

(See  TtTBKS  akd  Moousite.) 

in  iHllioracconnt  both  parties  are  actors 522 

defendant  is  oititled  to  orders  in  the 


may  entitle  him  to  a  decree 
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miij  revire  a  mit £26 

ftccoobt  itateil  u  a  good  plea 523 

irheraaconrtofeqiiity  will  open  a  settled  account      .     .623,524 

where  it  w  between  client  and  attorney 623,  noU 

where  liberty  is  given  to  ■urcbarge  and  &iuff     ....  624,  525 

meaning  of  '•  mrcharge  and  falsify  " 526 

what  is  a  stated  account 626,  1524 

where  the  clanse  "  errors  excepted  "  occurs  ....    626 

it  need  not  be  signed  by  the  parties 626 

its  acceptance  may  be  implied 626 

between  mercbante  at  home  and  roerdiants  in  dif- 
ferent cornitries 536 

when  a  settled  account  ip  eonclnsive  between  the  partieB 

ornot 6S6to629 

In  legs!  demands  equity  follows  the  statute  of  limitations  .     .    529 
within  what  time  equity  will  interpose  in  cases  of  equi- 
table demands 629 

decree  to  wind  up  partnership  afiairs 671,  672,  itote 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  specific  deliTery  of 709 

ACCOUNT   STATED,  when  a  bar  in  equi^ 16»4 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  DEBT. 

what  is  enffident  to  avoid  statute  of  limitations 1521  a 

when  a  chsj^  of  debts  on  lands  avoids  statute  or  not .     .     1621  a 
ACQUIESCENCE.     (Sat  Equitable  Ebtoffbls.) 

ACTIONS,  distinctions  between,  in  the  Roman  law $7 

ACTOHS,  both  parties  are,  in  bills  of  account 522 

ACTUAL  FRAUD.     (See  Fraud.  Aotcal.) 184  to  257 

ADMINISTRATION, 

concnrrent  jnrisdiction  in  cases  of 680  to  533 

what  are  assets 631, 551 

grounds  of  jurisdiction  over 631  to  679 

whether  cognizable  as  a  trust 682, 633 

cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  and  common-law  courts .    .  535  to  538, 

641 

neceasity  of  interporition  of  equity 635  to  538 

defbct  of  remedy  at  law 635  to  698 

in  Die  ecclesiastical  courts 635  to  5SS 

in  tlie  case  of  creditors 587, 638 

of  legatees 539 

of  distribution  of  the  residue  of  an  es- 
tate     640,541 

origin  of  the  jariadiction  of  equity 642,543 

bow  far  extends  in  American  courts 543  a 

where  relief  is  sought  by  executors  or  administrators  .     ,    .    644 

bills  of  conformity,  what  tbey  are 644 

whether  these  ue  maintainable  agunst  all  ttie 
creditors 645 
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wfaeve  relief  is  fought  hj  erediton        ....  5t6  to  549 
when  the  bill  u  by  a  eingle  creditor,  for  hii  oirn 

debtonlj 646 

cnditor's  bills,  «rii«t  thej  an C47 

how  these  destroy  prefereneea 649 

usets,  nsutl  decree  npoo  them MS 

*  iib«t  follows  the  dpcree 549 

sbuse  of  tbem,  how  prevented ^49 

where  the  jorisdic^oa  of  eqaitj  is  indispensable 660 

what  are  1«^  assets     .     : 681,  650,  661,  note 

when  payment  of  titese  is  enforced  in  eqnity  .     ,     661,  note 

what  are  equitable  assets 561,  56S 

why  BO  called 561' 

of  two  kinds  .     .     .  ' 662 

where  land  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts    .     .     652 
e<]ni^  follows  same  rules,  as  to  legal  assets,  is  courts  of  law      653 
recognizes  liens,  charges,  Ac,  according  to  their 

priori^ 664 

follows  different  rules,  as  to  eqnitable  assets,  from 

courts  of  law 660 

eqnitable  assets  distributed  among  creditors  equally  and 

,    pari  passu 64  b,  664 

abatement  of  the  shares  of  creditors,  where  the  funds  fall 

short .654 

three  ord«rs  of  creditors  in  the  dvil  law 654,  note 

legatees  of  equitable  assets  take  pttri  posni 656 

abatement  of  their  share 655 

CT«dit«rs  have  a  preference  over 656  to  567 

how  acrediUv  partly  paid  out  of  legal  assets  is  postponed     ■ 

as  to  the  equitable 557 

decree  In  cases  of  this  sort 557 

marshalling  assets 656  to  669 

what  is  marshalling  of  assets 668 

where  a  creditor  has  two  fiuids 558 

where  one  mortgage  covers  two  estates    .     .     .     669,  562  to  664 
uaets  ujarshalled  only  in  favor  of  common  creditors  of  a 

common  debtor 660,  663 

a  creditor  of  A.  andB.  not  compellable  to  proceed  against 

B.  alone       660,  662 

whether  the  assets  of  one  alive  may  be  marshalled  ....     660 

every  claimsint  upon  assets  to  be  satisfied 561 

when  simple  contract  creditors  shall  stand  in  the  place  of 

the  specialty  creditors 662 

where  specialty  creditors  may  resort  to  two  funds    .     .       562,  56S 

where  mortgagee  exhansts  the  personal  estate 664 

how  assets  are  manhalled  in  favor  of  l^atees    .     .    .    566to669 
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wbeo  they  nay  stuid  io  die  place  of  apecUltf  cred- 

iton  and  morigageM 565,  G66 

friiere  real  ectala  not  mortgaged  ii  deviled  .  .  .  66&,  566 
what  passes  bj  derise  of  laud  mortgaged  ....  566,  566 
preference  between  tbe  legatee  and  deviieei  .  .  .  565,  noU 
difltinction  between  the  beir  and  deriwe  ....  565,  note 
where  lands  are  subjected  to  the  parent  of  debti  56G,  566  a 
where  some  legaciei  are  charged  on  real  estate  and 

some  not 665,  566 

doctrine  of  anbititution  adopted  from  the  C^ril  Law     .     .     .     667 

how  assets  are  marshalled  in  faror  of  wtdowa 668 

her  necesiaT]'  apparel  not  liable  for  hatband's  debts  .    .    568 
how  creditors  will  be  turned  from  ber  parapheinalU  .     .     568 
no  marshalling  where  legacies  are  for  charitable  nses    .     .     .     669 
when  Bu  heir  or  devisee  will  be  substituted  for  a  special^ 

ci«dilor 570 

peraonal  estate  the  primary  fond  for  payment  of  debts    571  to  678 
order  of  preferences  among  persons  in  interest  ....  671,  572 
where  unincnmbered  and  mortgaged  laitds  are  spe- 
cifically deviaed  .  671 

where  ibe  eqnilJea  of  the  legatees  and  deviaees  are 

equal 671 

where  a  specially  debt  or  mortgage  is  paid  hy  an 

heir  or  devisee 571 

where  lands  are  deviaed  for  the  payment  of  debts  .     .     671 
what  is  proof  of  intended  exemption  of  perBonal 

estate 672 

intention  of  the  testator  followed 57:2,  673 

where  the  real  estate  is  or  becomes  the  primary  fund    .  674  to  676 
as  of  a  jointure  or  portion  to  be  raided  oat  of  lands 

by  the  execution  of  a  power 675 

aa  of  a  mortgage  by  an  ancestor,  and  the  mortgaged 

estate  descending  upon  his  heir 576 

as  of  land  descended  to  tbe  wile,  mortgaged  by  her 
father,  and  for  a  personal  covenant  by  the  buaband   .     .     676 
as  upon  descent  cast  of  a  mortgaged  estate  pur- 
chased by  an  ancestor 576 

summary  as  to  marshalling  assets 577 

where  there  ia  waste  by  the  personal  representatire      .     .     .     679 

executor  treated  as  debtor  at  law 579  to  581 

assets  treated  as  debtor  of  trast  lund  in  equity 579 

■when  assets  may  be  Ibllowed,  where  there  is  a  misapplica- 

tioQ  of  them  by  executors 680to582 

distinction  between  sale  or  pledge  of  assets  for  a  present 

advance  or  for  an  antecedent  debt 681 

relief  in  case  of  waste  by  the  husband  of  a  fome  oooert 
executrix 683 
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-where  uaets  xrv  collected  under  an  ancillftrj  or  fbreign 

ftdminigtrstioD 683  to  069 

probate  and  sdminiitr^OD  granted  ai  to  aeseta  within  the 

juriBdiction  of  tbe  court 68fi 

wbere  there  are  diSurent  admimstraliooa  in  different 

conntriea 686  to  689 

different  regulations  in  different  countries      ....    665  to  669 
by  vbat  law  the  assets  are  to  be  goremed    ....    6B7  to  689 

effect  ot  the  law  of  domicile  of  deceased 688, 689 

final  diatribudon  of  the  reiiidue,  afler  discharge  of  the 

claims  in  the  conntiy  of  the  ancillary  administration       688,  669 

fraud  in  dealing  with  executor*  and  adntiniitratore  .     .  422  to  424, 

679  to  681 

assent  of  executor  to  legacies  required  before  a  suit  at  law         691 

(See  Lboacies.) 

ADMINISTRATORS  AND  EXECUTORS.    (See  Avxoaisnurim.) 

frauds  by 422  to  424,  679,  fiSO 

waste  by 679,680 

collusive  sales  by 422  to  424,  679,  680 

collusion  with  debtors  to  estate 422  to  424,  679,  680 

ADVANCEMENT,  purchase  in  name  of  a  son,  irhen  an     .     .     .     1202  to  1206 

in  name  of  a  wife 1S04 

ADVERSE  TITLE,  purchase  with  notice,  effect  of 395 

(See  Notice.) 
AFFIDAVIT,  of  loss  of  bond,  when  required.     .     .     .     82,  83,  88,  396  to  4U 

AGENCY,  accounts  arising  from  jurisdiction  over 462  to  469 

definition  of 462 

when  bill  will  IJe  between  principal  and  agent    468,  noCe,  462,  note 
agents  must  keep  accounts  end  preserve  vouchers  .    .     .  462,  468 

are  responsible  for  profit* 462,  463 

difficulty  of  settling  their  accounts  wiUiout  a  discovery    463 

where  there  is  an  election  of  remedy 463 

wbere  there  is  a  single  consignment 463 

jurisdiction  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  suits 463 

action  of  money  had  and  received 463,  464 

when  equity  considers  the  agent  as  trustee 468 

where  no  preliminary  objection  is  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  463, 464 

accounts  between  trustees  and  cestui  que  hvtt 464 

an  agent  cannot  purchase  fi)r  himself  unless  under  special 

drcumstances 316,  316 

accounts  between  tenants  in  common  and  joint-tenants    .     .    466 

between  part-owners 466 

between  partners 466 

torts  of  agents  will  be  charged  by  equity  upon  their  es- 
tate     467,  note 

where  a  tenant  tortioualy  digs  ore  during  his  life    .     .     467,  not* 
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wherft  u  agent  does  not  keep  regular  account* 468 

-  where  an  agent  mixes  hie  principal's  property  with  his  own    .     4S8 
(See  FKraciPAi.  avd  Aoxnt.) 
AGBEEMBNTS,  mistake  in  written,  when  relieved  or  not     .     .     .    163  to  168 
to  secure  infloence  over  another  person     .     .  260,  261,  265  to  267 

fraadnlent,  reapectjng  marriage 260  to  290 

among  heirs  to  share  equallj 266 

(See  Feaud,  CoNBTBDcnva) 260  to  291 

within  sUtDte  of  frauda SSO 

parol  evidence,  to  correct  errors  in 161  to  164 

ALIMONY,  when  allowed  by  courts  of  equity 1431.1422,1472 

when  arrears  of,  recoverable  or  not 1472 

ANCIU.AKT,  FOREIGN  ADMINISTRATION,  what  it  ia     .     .  669  to  689 
(See  Adhdhbtration.} 

effect  of 683  to  686 

ANNUITIES,  during  widowhood  are  valid 285 

apportionment  of 480 

ANSWER  IN  EQUITY,  when  evidence  or  not 1628  to  1530 

APPUCATION  OF  PURCHASE-MONEY, 

when  purchaser  bound  to  see  to  or  not     ....    1124  to  1136 

APPOIMTMENT,  power  of,  when  a  trost 1061 

APPOINTMENTS,  defecUve  execution  of  powers  of,  when  relieved     90  to  98, 

169  to  178 

when  not 118 

(See  PowEBfl.) 

illuBory,  relief  in  cases  of 262, 265 

APPORTIONMENT,  of  a  premium  on  account  of  accident 93 

ofarrears  ofa  dividend  due  to  tenanta  for  life 93 


concurrent  jurisdiction  b  cases  of 470  to  489 

discovery  required  for 469 

whether  founded  on  contnct 469,  noU,  470.  471 

in  the  case  of  an  old  part;  wall  rebuilt 469 

grounds  of,  accordbg  to  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre  ....  470 
contracts  not  generally'  apportioned  at  common  law  .  .  471, 472 
where  a  collector  of  renti  died  at  the  end  of  three  qoar- 

tersofajear 471,473 

where  a  mate  engaged  for  a  voyage,  and  died  daring  the 

voyage 471 

when  allowed  in  caaes  of  i^prentice  fees 472  to  474 

of  apprentice  fees,  when  the  master  becomes  bankrupt  .  98,  473 
on  account  of  misconduct  of  his  maater  .  .  473 
where  certain  acts  were  left  undone  by 

the  death  of  the  master 473 

on  the  dissolution  of  the  apprenticeship 
at  his  request 473, 474 
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iDtfaecaMoruiatt(>nM)>'aolerk 452,463 

ttpaology  ttod  meftniDg  of  the  word 475,  aote 

ID  cuesofrant,  or  commoa,  or  otkercliKTge  .  .  .  475  to  462 
where  one  purvhues  a  part  of  the  land,  oat  of  which  s 

rent  charge  iBiuei 47fi 

where  part  of  the  land  comes  b^  operatioo  of  law  to  a  party  476, 476 

reot  service  apportionable 475, 476 

where  a  leasor  grants  part  of  a  rerereion  to  a  rtraoger  .  .  476 
incaMoferictioQorpartofthalAnd  ...  J  ....  475 
where  one  parcener,  or  co-feofiTee,  is  distrMoed  for  a  rent 

service 476, 476 

when  one  of  several  alienee*  MtiiGea  a  judgment  ....  476 
where  writ  of  oontribntion  will  lie  for   ......       477,478 

anperiorit;  of  remed/ in  equity 478,479 

in  cases  where  do  remedy  exists  at  law 479 

where  a  right  of  common  is  recovered  of  a  lesaee 

of  divers  land 479 

where  rent  is  payable  in  lien  of  tithes,  and  the 

lands  came  to  several  grantees 479 

where  interest  of  s  mortgage  is  apportioned  be- 
tween the  heir  and  administrator 479 

where  a  daughter's  maintenance  will  be  apportioned      470 

denied  by  equity  in  certain  cases 480 

ID  case  of  South  Sea  annuities 480 

in  case  of  government  securities 460 

denied  where  tenant  for  life  leases  for  years,  rendering 

rent  half  yearly,  and  dies  in  the  middle  of  the  half-year  481 
between  the  esecutors  of  a  tenant  in  tail  and  remainder- 
man   481,  483,  rt6tt 

tithes  leased,  apportiolied  on  the  death  of  the  parson  .  481,  noU 
in  cases,  where  fines  and  other  charges  on  real  estate  are 

paid  off 4SS 

where  different  parcels  in  the  same  mortgage 

are  sold  to  different  persons    .....      483,  484 
generally,  where  ihero  are  different  interests  un- 
der a  mortgage 484, 485 

importanoe  of  the  aasistance  of  equity  in  these  cases  .  485  to  488 
where  there  are  different  interests  in  the  inheritanoe    .       4S6,  486 

between  tenant  in  tail  and  remainder-man 486 

where  an  encumbrance  is  psid  off  by  tenant  in  tail  ....    486 

by  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder 486 

by  tenant  for  life 486,  487 

between  tenant  for  life  and  reveraioner  or  remainder-man  487 

of  surplus,  where  the  estate  is  soLd  to  discharge  f^ncum- 

hrances 487 

oftheintereat  on  mortgages,  &c 487,488 

where  a  mortgage  is  devised  and  paid  by  the  mortgagor    487,  nolt 
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APPORTIONMENT  —  eontinued. 

where  tenant  in  tail  is  ui  infant,  gnftrdian  ahall  keep  down 

theintereat AS8.nott 

in  CMes  of  general  ATerage 490,  491 

(S«e  AVKRAQE,— COMTBIBUTIOM.) 

APPRENTICE  BONDS,  when  apportioned  or  not  .    .    .     .      $S,  472  to  474 

APPBOFRIATION,  of  paymenta 469ato45Bjr 

ARBITEATION,  (See  Award.) 1460  to  1463 

Roman  taw  of 1461  to  146S 

ARBITBATOBS,'  agreement  to  mfet  diiputet  to,  bj  partoeiB,  whether 

enforceable  in  equity 670 

equity  will  not  enforce  agreement  to  refer  to 1457 

not  bound  to  discover  the  gronnda  of  their  award    ,     .  1457,  1498 

not  to  be  made  pardet 149S  to  1600 

except  in  caiea  of  fraud 1498  to  1600 

ARRANGEMENTS,  FAMILY.    {See  OoHPnOHUU.)     .     .     121  to  182,  833 

ASSAULTS,  eqaityjorisdiction  grew  ont  of 48 

ASSETS,  what  are  legal 631,  661 

what  are  equitable 661,  668 

marahalUDg  of 660,  677 

distinction  between  equitable  and  legal 568^ 

'  (Sm  Adhimibtration.) 
ASSIGNEES  in  bankruptcy  can  pnrehaie  ilebta  only  for  benefit  of  ei- 

tate,  and  not  of  themselyes 321 

the  ri^t  to  aU  equtdes 1038,  1228,  1229, 1411 

ASSIGNMENT  of  equitable  property  or  debts.    Notice  of,  necessary 

to  trustee  to  perfect  title .  431  a 

of  an  officer's  half-pay,  void 294 

of  (he  fees  of  keeping  a  house  of  correction 294 

ofdower,  jurisdiction  in  equity 624  to  632 

(See  Dowra.) 
by  debtors  giving  preferences  to  creditors,  when  valid  or 

not 370,  S7S,  379 

voluntary,  of  stock  in  hands  of  trustee 793a 

of  property  on  general  and  special  trust   ....     1096  to  1057 

general,  for  payment  of  debto 1036  to  1037 

relief  in  eqni^  on 1036  to  1046,  1057 

by  or  to  the  king  of  cfaoses  in  action  valid 1039 

special  assignment 1039,  1040 

of  choses  in  actii» 1039,1040 

of  debta 1039, 1043  to  1048,  1057 

of  contingent  interests  and  expectancies    ....     1040  6,  1065 

of  future  acquisitions 1040  a 

no  remedy  oii  assignment  of  choeea  in  action  at  kw        1039,  1049, 

1066 

but  fnll  remedy  in  equity 1089,1040,10105,1057 

whenimpbed 1041,1196 

of  choses  in  action  of  wife  by  hosbaod  nhea  and  how  far  valid  1418 
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ASSIGNMENT  —  eorOimted, 

remittance,  wben  it  amounts  to  an  aasigmnent      .     .   1043  to  1046 

irhat  TaUd  or  not 1043  to  1065 

fay  lecond  assignee  iritbont  notice  of  prior  aBaignment  when 
by  giTiug  notice  to  tbe  legal  holder  of  tbe  interest,  he 
may  acquire  priorit}'  over  tbe  first  aatigDee     1036  a,  1047,  1067 

what  interests  are  not  assignable 1040  e 

pensions 1040  c 

half-pay 1040  c 

when  valid  by  parol 1047 

when  revocable  or  not 972 

not  after  assignee  has  made  valid  contract  to  pay  to  cred- 
itors   1046  a 

voluntary,  is  revocable 1046  to  1047 

what  may  be  assigned  or  not 1040  a,  1040  e 

what  is  champerty  and  maintenance  or  not    .     .     .     104S  to  1055 
of  freight  in/uUtro,  valid 105S 

ASSUMPSIT,  wben  it  will  lie  on  an  account 443,  note 

for  tolls 466,  not* 

ATTORNEY.     (See  Cuknt  and  Attornzy.)    2t8, 219, 311  to  814,  523,  note 

AUCTIONS,  engagements  not  to  bid  against  each  other 293 

where  underbidders  or  puffers  are  employed 393 

sales  otpoti  obit  bonds  at 347 

purchase  at  auction  by  trustee 329 

AUDITOBS,  duty  in  the  action  of  account 447,448 

(See  Accohht) 447,  448 

AULA  REGIS,  administration  of  justice  in  En^and  originally  confined 

to 89 

other  courts  derived  out  of 39 

AVERAGE,  GENERAL,  jurisdiction  in  cases  of     ....     490,491,491a 

definition  of 490 

on  wfaat  principle  founded 490,  491 

derived  from  the  Roman  law 490 

confined  to  sacrifiues  ofproperty 490 

difficulty  of  adjuBting  it  at  law 491 

where  there  are  different  interests  embarked 491 

AWARDS,  fraudulent 263 

jurisdiction  in  equity,  as  to 1460,  1468 

in  vases  of  l^aud  and  accident      1451,  1463  a,  1463  6,  1462  e.  1454 

in  cases  of  mistake  of  law 1466 

in  cases  of  mistake  of  fact 1466' 

Ibrther  explanation  of  mistakes  of  law  and  bet  .     .     .     .      1466a 
whenarbitratormust  award  before  right  of  action  .     .     .      1467  a 

bow  party  can  obtain  deficiency  of  award 1467  6 

when  specific  performance  of,  decreed  or  not      .     .     1467  to  1459- 

agreement  to  refer,  not  decreed  .     ; 1457 

arbitrators  not  decreed  to  make  an 1457' 

arbitrators  not  compelled  to  discover  grounds  of  award  1467, 1498< 
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AWABDS — continued. 

exc^JDcuesofinad- 1467,1498 

Roman  law  of  arbitration 1461  to  1463 

bill  of  discover;  of  grounds  of  award,  irhen  it  lie*  or  not  1467, 1498 
when  arbitrators  should  be  parties  or  not  to  a  bill  of  dia- 

eovery 1467,  1498,  IfiOO 


BACON,  LURD,  tits  character  as  chanedlor 61 

value  of  hia  ordinances 51 

BAILIFFS  AND  RECEIVERS, 

had  thti  benefit  of  action  of  account  at  common  law      .       446,  447 

who  tbey  were  at  common  law 446,  447 

BAILMENTS,  though  truata,  are  cognizable  at  taw 464,  633 

treated  in  equity  as  tnuta- 1041  to  1044 

BANKEUPTCr,  ASSIGNEES  IN, 

take  SQbject  to  all  eqnitiea 1088,  1238, 1328,  1411 

BARGAINS,  catching 188,  334 

-  unooutLionafale 244  to  260,  331 

with  expectant  heirs,  reTersJoners,  &c. 334  to  347 

BARS,  PECULL4R  IN  EQUITY 1617  to  1626 

aUtute  of  limitations 1620  to  1022 

lapse  of  time 1620  to  1622 

laches 1521,  1622 

stamt«  of  frands 1622 

former  decree 1623 

accoont  stated 1624 

purcbase,  bond  fide  wiihont  notice   ....     1602  to  1S04,  1625 

want  of  proper  parties 1626 

BENEFICIARY,  who  is  (ceriui  ^us  fnuO 321,not« 

(8m  Tbubtre.) 

BIDDINGS  AT  AUCTION,  when  frandolent 293 

BILL  OF  PEACE.    {Set  Pbace,  Bill  op.) 852  to  860 

BILL  QUIA  TIMET.     (S«  Qdia  Timet.) 826  to  861 

BILLS  TO  PERPETUATE  TESTIMONY 1606  to  1618 

(See  Perprtuatiko  TKarmoNT.) 
BILL  TO  TAKE  TESTIMONY  DE  BENE  ESSE  ....     1513  to  1516 

(Bee  Testimoky.  —  Billb  for  De  Bene  EesK.) 
BILLS  FOR  AN  ACCOUNT.     (See  Accockt.)  .     .     .     .     460  to  468, 514 
BILLS  OF  CONFORMITY,  what  they  are,  and  when  maintainable    .     .    644 

(See  Adwmibtiution.) 
BILLS  OF  CREDIT,  power  of  the  sorereign  to  iasne  as  monejr      .     .     .  951  « 
BILLS  OF  CREDITORS.     (£l«e  Ckeditorb' Bills.)     ....    646  to  549 

BILLS  OP  DISCOVERY,  their  importance 31,  1480  to  1502 

(See  Discovert.) 
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BONA  FIDE  PURCHASERS,  protection  of    .    64  e,  108,  154,  S81,  409,  411, 

416,  4S4,  43« 

(See  PDRCHiBBR.) 

BONDS,  loct,  relief  in  cues  of,  uid  Ibe  grounda  thereof     .     .     .     .    SI  to  89 
on  condition  of  the  party's  giTing  iadenuiitj  .    .     .  63,  86 

when  affidavit  of  the  loHi  IB  required 82,83,88 

diree  caaea  for  discovery  and  relief  stated  hj  Lord  Hard- 

vicke 83,  turfe 

rolief  agunat  penalttea  and  the  gronnda  thereof 89 

(See  AocTOKNT.) 

of  apprentice,  when  apportioned 08,  47S 

(See  Aptoiktuent.) 

refonn  of  mistake  in 152  to  166 

wben  not  tigned  bj-  all  the  parties 164  a 

joint,  when  deemed  joint  and  several 162,163 

obtained  hj  attorneTs  of  their  clients 811  to  S14 

for  awisUng  in  an  elopement,  void 364 

for  giving  consent  to  marriage,  void 266,  267 

(See  MARRuaB.) 
fraudnlent,  upon  an  intended  marriage.    .    .     .     366  to  S69,  270 

not  a  lien  upon  lands  in  England 376 

poa  cbU  bonds,  relief  is  cases  of 342,  »43,  347 

relief  of  sureties  on  bonds  and  contribution         498,  498  a,  498  b, 

499,  499  a,  499  6,  499  e,  499  d 

debts  bj,  cannot  be  tacked  except  against  beir  .    .     .     418,  tute 

BOOKS  OF  ACCOUNT,  specific  deUvery  of 709 

BOUNDARIES,  CONFUSION  OF.     (See  Ooiwdbiow  of  Boto- 

DiBiM.) 99a,609to628 

BBOEAGE  CONTRACTS    (See  HAirauax) 260  to  263 


CANCELLATION  OF  DEEDS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 

when  decreed 692  to  708 

when  deeds  void  and  voidable 699  to  704 

when  not  decreed} 700  a,  701 

when  deeds  illegal  on  their  face 700,  700  a 

who  jnt.j  require        707 

in  cases  of  fraud 694,  69fi 

agunst  public  policy 694  to  698 

against  conscience 694  to  698 

when  satisfied 706,  706 

other  cases 702  to  705 

npo«  what  terms 690  to  698,  707 

CANCELLATION  ofwills  by  accident 99 

ofdeeds  by  mistake 167 
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CANON  LAW,  it*  authority  id  England 279,  note 

CATCHING  BARGAINS,  relief  against 188,354 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR,  rules  of  the  comTDon  law 312 

CESSION,  doctrine  ortbe  Roman  law  aa  to 494,  635  to  637 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST.    (S«  Trusts)      ....      220,  821  to  323,  465 

CHAMEERTT,  contmcta  of 294,  697 

what  ia  or  not 1048  to  1067 

CHANCELLOR. 

this  officer  known  to  the  Roman  emperors 40 

common  among  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe       ...  40 

quegtiou  ss  to  the  arigin  of  the  word 40,  note 

BUlhority  and  dignitjr  of 41,42,  note 

ancientlj,  petitions  to  the  king  were  referred  to    .     .    ■     .  42,  44 
when  his  powers  were  first  delegated  to  commissioners  .  '61,  note 

character  of  Cardinal  Wolsej  as  chancellor 51 

Sir  Thomas  More 51 

Lord  Bacon 51 

Lord  Nottinghan) 53 

Lord  Hardwicke 62 

his  jurisdiction  orer  idiots,  &c 236,  note 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  Offieitta  Jtutiee 43 

(See  EQCtTT.) 
CHARGE  ON  LANDS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS, 

what  words  create 1224  to  1247 

CHARITIES,  hist(»y  of  equity  jurisdiction  in  cases  of.    .    .     .     1187  to  1164 

what  are  now  deemed  charities 1165  to  1164 

what  are  within  ftatote  of  Eliubeth 1164,1166 

how  construed 1164, 1183, 1191  a 

how  favored 1166  to  1174 

how  carried  into  effect 1165  to  1175 

doctrine  of  cy;>r«s 1169,1170,1176,1177 

uncertainty  of  objects  of 1169,  1176.  1161 

defects  in  conveyances  to 1171,1172 

no  marshalling  of  assets  in  eases  of 1180 

surplus  in  charities  bow  applied 1161 

what  charities  void 1183,  1183 

for  foreign  ohjects,  when  enforced 11S4  to  1186 

jurisdiction  over,  when  in  the  Court  of  Chancery      1187  to  1191  a 
when  personal  in  the  dianoellor,  as  delegate  of  the 

crown 1190,  1191 

when  to  be  adnunistered  by  tbe  crown 1190,  1191 

when  by  trustees 1191, 1192 

■nterpretation  of  bequests  for 1191a 

rewards  to  discover  charities 1192 

'        statute  of  limitations 'ti«(^applied  to  cbaritiea 1193  a 

effect  of  modem  statutes,  as  to  charities    .     .    ,.     .     .1193.1194 
fiirtfaer  elucidation  of  charitable  trusts  by  recent  ded- 
sions 1494  e.  1494/ 
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CHARITIES — eontimied. 

diitinctioi)  between  tmats  to  effect  the  emancipatioii  of 

negroes  and  women 1494  g 

CHARITABLE   USES,  legacies  for,  no  manballiug  of  ucets  in 

Avor  of 569 

CHATTELS,  ipeciGc  delireiy  of.    (iS««  Dblitxrt  ttp  of  Chattels.) 

when  decreed 708  to  710,  906,  907 

antiques 709 

heirlooms 709 

pftintiiigi 709 

books  of  acconota 710 

firm  stock 710 

inJDUctioiu  fbr 906  to  906 

CHILDREN  ASD  WIFE  an  faTorites  of  equity 170 

(j9w  Parkkt  iND  Ohiui.) 
CHOSES  IN  ACTION,  ASSIGNMENT  OF, 

remedy  in  eqnity 1039  to  1042,  1047  to  1067 

the  king  ma^  assign  or  take  an  asiigament  of 1030 

CLIENT  AND  ATTORNEY. 

relief  in  cases  of  concealment  bj  an  attorney  from  his 

client 218,  219 

plea  ofignorance  by  attorneys 218,219 

their  peculiar  fiduciary  relation Sll  to  314 

latter  shall  not  be  benefited  by  the  negotiations  for  the 

former 311  to  814 

tmtu  npon  the  latter  to  show  perfect  fairness  in  his 

dealings 311  to  314 

court  will  decree  according  to  justice 312  a 

dittinction  between  this  relation  and  that  oteatai  que 

tnut 811  to  814 

a  bond  obtained  by  an  attorney  &om  a  poor  client ....     313 
a  bond  obtained  by  an  attorney  firom  a  client  for  a 

specific  sum 318 

judgment  against  a  client  for  tecnrity  for  costs     .     .     .    813,  314 

gift  to  an  attorney  pendente  Ute 313,  814,  not« 

when  the  relation  is  dissolved 314 

account  between ' 623,  noU 

■olicitor'a  lien  upon  tniat  funds 1238  a 

receiving  money  as  joint  trustee  ....    1238  a 
COKE,  LORD,  his  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  equity  jurisdiction    ...      41 

his  hostility  to  courts  of  equity 41 

COLLUSION  BY  EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS, 

witb  debtors  of  the  estate  .......    422  to  424,  579  to  681 

in  sales  of  personal  assets 422  to  424,  682 

COMPENSATION,  whea  decreed  fbr  improTementa  on  an  estate 

b  equity 665 

in  cases  of  partition  for  owel^ 666  &,  6M  c 
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COMTENSATION  AND  DAMAGES  IN  EQUITT, 

when  decreed 717  a,  723,  724,  794  to  800 

when  not 794  to  800 

wben  M  inddent  to  other  relief 794  ta  600 

COMPENSATION  IN  CIVIL  LAW,  wh«t 1438  to  1444 

,  when  ftllowed  to  tmrteea  or  not 1268 

(See  Set-off.) 

COMPOSITIONS,  secret  by  creditors,  when  vilid 878  to  881 

COMPROMISES,  in  ignorance  of  ■  rule  of  law 1  St  to  132 

when  vahd 131  to  189 

of  doubtful  rights 131 

fkmQf ,  by  a  person  in  drink 133,  236 

supported  on  principle!  of  polii^ 181,  133 

courts  of  equitf  tkvta  them 131  a 

CONCEALMENT,  wh&t  it  is,  ud  relief  in  cases  of 204  to  221 

in  fraud  of  marriage 368  to  273 

in  csMs  of  sales 212 

in  coses  of  suretiei 315 

in  cases  of  insurance S16 

inca8esoffidnciar7relaluona 218,  308  to  338 

of  crimes,  agreemenU  for,  Toid 294 

oftitle  with  design  to  mislead 3BltoS94 

of  material  facts,  in  case*  of  guaranty  and  advances     .     .     .    883 

CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION    (See  Jdwsdiction.)    ....     76, 77 

CONDITIONS,  (See  Pknaliibs  and  Fobfuitubu.) 

in  reslrunt  of  marriage 274  to  291 

(See  Maxruox.) 

how  viewed  at  law 1302  to  1307 

possible  and  impossible 1304  to  1307,  1311 

precedent  and  Bnbsequent 1304,  1306,  1307 

illegal  and  repugnant 1304,  1306,  1307 

when  relieved  against  in  equity 1312  to  1317 

a  waiver  for  one  purpose  is  so  for  all 13SS  a 

equity  will  relieve  against  forfeiture  of  condition  for  main- 


CONFIRMATION,  marriage  brokage  contracu  inoapable  of      ....     263 
what  contracts  are  capable  of  or  not      ...     263,  307,  845,  naU 
CONFORMITY,  BILLS  OF,  what  they  are,  and  when  maintain- 
able     644,545 

(See  AmoNiBrRATiOH'.) 
CONFUSION  OF  BOUNDARIES, 

concurrent  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 99  a,  609  to  623 

origin  and  history  of  the  jurisdiction 610  to  618 

two  writs  in  the  register  concerning  boundaries       ....     611 

roleofthedvillaw  OS  to 614 

grounds  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction 617  to  619 

that  the  boundaries  are  in  contooversy  is  not  soffi- 

dent 616  to  619 
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CONTUSION  OF  BOUNDARIES— wn/ifwerf. 

to  lappresa  multiplicity  otiviU    ...      616  to  619,  621 
where  ft  special  eqnit;  it  Mt  up    ,    .  616,  616,  6S0  to  623 

where  tlie  coofuBioii  arises  from  fraud 619  to  620 

fi«m  the  peculi&r  reladon  of  the  parties     ....    6S0 

when  the  matter  is  cognizable  at  law 616,  to  618 

where  ■  bill  is  brought  to  fix  the  boundariea  of  two  pap- 

ishes 617 

where  a  bill  is  brought  hy  a  rector  for  tithes  and  to  &x 

boundaries 618 

commission  to  aacerbun  boundariea,  what 619,  note 

when  the  remedy  by  distress,  from  confusion,  is  imprac- 
ticable     99  a,  623,  684 

by  accident 99  a 

CONFUSION  OF  PROPERTY,  when  relief  for 628 

where  an  agent  confounds  his  own  property  with  hii  prin- 
cipal's       468, 628 

CONSENT,  necessary  in  contracts 223to234 

has  three  elements,  according  to  Grotius 223 

fraud  in  withholding  (»nsent  to  marriage 367 

CONSIDERATION,  good  and  valuable,  what 8H 

(See  Fkaudulbnt  Comtbyamces.) 
valuable  to  sopport  contract   .     .  706,  706  a,  787,  793  a,  973,  987 

when  meritorious  is  snfScient 787,  799  a,  973,  987 

CONSIDERATION,  INADEQUACY  OF, 

does  not  per  ge  avoid  a  bargain 244,  245 

relief  granted,  where  there  is  fraud 246 

opinions  of  the  civilians  and  Pothier  as  to      ....   247  to  249 

where  the  parties  cannot  be  placed  in  ttaiii  quo 260 

CONTINGENT  IKTESESTS  AND  RIGHTS, 

assignable  in  equity 1040  o,  1066 

CONTRACTS,  apportjonment  of 93,  469  to  478 

(See  Apportiokuknt.) 

by  persons  in  drink 230 

illegal,  what  are 374  to  303 

(See  Dbdhkakdb.) 

in  restraint  of  marriage 274  to  291 

(See  Uabbiaqx.) 

in  restraint  of  trade 292 

fraudulent  concealment  of  crimes -294 

against  public  policy 294 

(See  FK&rD,  GOKBIKDCTIVB.) 

of  wager  and  <duunperty 294 

arising  from  turpitude 296  to  303 

for  sale  of  offices •  .    .     .    39S 

(See  Fkaud,  CoNBTRuormi.) 

affecting  public  elections 297 

usurious 801, 302 

W).  JHB.— VOL.  n.  58 
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CONTRACTS  —  eontmud. 

gaming 808 

what  c^ttble  of  coafinuation  or  not .     .    .     .     2S8,  307,  84fi,  noU 

when  avoided  or  not 29S  to  SOS 

when  reUef  on,  illegal  ornot 293  to  809 

unreasonable,  when  reliered  at  law 331,  note 

■    bf  a  part7  under  dureu  or  impruoDment 239 

in  a  state  of  nece»ity 839 

consent  neceuarj  in 333  to  284 

of  lunatics 2S3,  324,  238,  229 

of  niarriagebrokage  (S««  Mirruob)      .     .     ,     .'    .  260  to  264 

TolnntaiT',  not  enf<»ced 433 

respecdng  land,  bow  treated  in  equity 790  to  793 

when,  aa  if  apecificallj  performed 790  to  793 

TOlnntar^,  when  enforced  or  not    706,  706  a,  787,  793  a,  973,  987 
■pedfic  performance  of,  wbtm  decreed  or  not .     .     .    712  to  798  b 
(See  SpBciric  Fekfohuancb.) 
CONTRACTS,  PRIVITY  OF,  aecoaats  founded  in    .     .    4S7,  468,  462.  463 

CONTRIBUTION,  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 490  to  606 

between  feoffon,  &c.,  to  discharge  encumbrances    477,  478,  483 

■  between  sureties 492  to  SOS 

(See  SDESTCBa.) 

by  legatees  in  ease  of  deficiency  of  assets 503 

by  partnen 604 

by  joint-tenants,  tenants  in  common,  and  by  part-owners .    .    606 

flexible  powers  of  conrts  of  equity  in  cases  of 605 

(See  Apportionment — Atebaqe.) 
among  purchasers,  to  discharge  a  lien  or  encumbrance  on 
land,  when  and  how  priorities  established     477,  476,  483,  1233  a 

CONVENIENCE,  when  the  ground  of  an  account  in  equity 609 

CONVEYAKCES,  FBAUDULENl' 360  to  378,  426  to  437 

(See  Frauddlbnt  Cohvkyamcbs.) 
CONVERSION  OF  PROPERTY,  EQUITABLE, 

from  real  to  personal,  or  e  coatri 662  to  571 

when  land  deemed  money 790  to  793,  1212  to  1214 

when  money  deemed  land 790  to  793,  1212  to  1214 

election  of  party 790  to  793 

lieu  in  cases  of 1216  to  1230 

(See  Lien.) 
CONVEYANCE,  WHEN  A  TRUST,  (See  Pdbchask.) 

when  made  wiihont  consideration 1196  to  1198 

when  purchase  in  name  of  another 1201  to  1207 

COPIES  OF  DEEDS,  when  decreed  to  be  given  to  persons  claim- 
ing in  privity  of  title      704  to  705  0 

COPYHOLIH  mortgage  of,  cannot  tack  a  judgment 419,  note 

COPYRIGHT,  remedy  in  equity  for  infringements  of 930  to  943 

(See  In  JUNCTION .) 
in  what  cases  granted 984  to  942 
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COPYRIGHT  —  eotOinued. 

imrhatnot 934  to  942 

CORPORATION, 

ita  capiul  atock  a  tnut  for  pajtaeut  of  its  debta      ....  12S2 
{See  Eailwatb.) 
COUNTERMAND  of  volnntMj  tmrt  or  Maignmeat  whan  good     .    973,  1038 

1013  to  1047,  1196 
(5m  Rztocatiom.) 
C0UBT8  OF  COMMON  LAW. 

diatinctioD  between  these  and  court*  of  equitj SS 

'remedies  in,  often  defective 2$,  27,  437 

confined  to  the  puties  in  litigation  before  them       ...     26,  27 

miataken  notioni  with  regard  to S4,  36 

bave  jurisdiction  over  frand,  accident,  and  confidence  ...       76 
will  now  entertain  jurisdiction  in  certain  caaes  of  lost  bonda  .       SO 

why  they  did  not  originallj  entertain  it 83,  84 

entertain  defencea  in  favor  of  idiota,  &c 327 

their  fonna  of  proceeding  and  judgmenta  more  realfaitted 

than  those  of  eqaity 26  to  28,  32,  437 

defective  remedy  in,  where  a  deed  ia  fraudnlently  ob- 
tained without  consideration 437 

now  entertain  saita  fonnerlj  rejected  b^  them 63  a 

(Stt  CouBTO  or  Equity.) 
COURTS  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

nilea  adopted  there  with  reapect  to  reatrainta  of  marriage  278 

their  junsdiciioD  over  mattera  of  adminiatration  .    .     ,  534  to  Ml 
(Sw  Aduinistbation.) 

originally  exclurive  over  legacies 689,  S90 

tniBta  cannot  be  enforced  in 695,  £96 

cases  of  injunction  and  prohibition  upon 696  to  600 

COURTS  OF  EQUITY. 

do  not  abate  the  rigor  of  the  common  law IS 

are  governed  by  the  same  rulea  of  interpretation  aa 

courta  of  Uw 14,  16 

dislJnction  between  these  and  courts  of  law 26,26 

different  natures  of  the  righta  and  remedies  regarded 

in  these  courta  and  courts  of  law 26  to  31 

their  forma  of  proceei^ng  flewbls 28 

their  remediea  and  decreea  may  be  adjusted  to  meet 

the  exigencies  of  a  case 27to80 

may  bring  before  them  all  parties  interested  in  the 

Bubject-matler 27  to  80,  478,  4SS 

may  adminiater  remediea  for  rights  not  recognized  at 

law 27  to  80 

have  cognizance  of  trusta 29 

other  aubjects  of  which  they  have  cognisance 80 

will  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  wrongs 30 

will  compel  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract       ....       30 
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8S6  IMDEZ. 

■  COURTS  OP  EQUITY  — conlinwrf. 

their  modes  of  trial  different  from  thoae  at  law    ....     SO,  31 

trjr  cBiuea  without  a  jary 31 

retort  to  different  evidence  from  court*  of  law 31 

require  tbe  defendant  to  answer  on  oath 81 

Mr.  Justice  Blackitone'i  outline  of  the  powers  of  ....      3! 

Lord  Redesdale's  sketch  of  the  jurisdiction  of 3S 

have  jurisdiction,  where  a  plain,  adequate,  and  com- 
plete remedy  cannot  be  had  at  law 3S,  49 

their  jurisdiction  is  concurrent,  esdoiiTe,  and  aazQ- 

.  iaiy  to  that  of  courts  of  law 33 

Beparation  of,  from  court!  of  law 34  to  87 

question  as  to  tlie  expediency  of  ihis  separation 38 

this  separation  approved  by  Lords  Bacon  and  Hard- 

wicke 84,  SS 

how  this  separation  arose 43, 13 

origin  of,  in  England,  involved  in  obscorit; 39 

derived  out  of  the  Aula  Begi* 39 

of  *erf  high  antiquity 39, 40 

jurisdiction  of,  difficult  to  ascertain  its  origin 41 

opinion  of  Lombard  and  Lord  Coke  aa  to  origin  of      ...      41 

opinion  of  Lord  Hale 42 

{Set  JuRisDitrnON  OF  Courts  of  EQurrv.) 
contest  betireen  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Ellesmere  aa  to 

the  power  of  injunction 51,  neU 

their  practice  improved  by  the  ordinances  of  Tiord  Bacon .     .      61 

how  tiiey  differ  from  courts  of  law 59 

for  what  purposes  established,  according  to  Blackstone     .     59, 60 

cases  not  relievable  by 61 

will  not  interfere  against  a  bondjidt  purchaser  of 

legal  estate  .     .     .     .    64  c,  108,  119,  120,  154.  381,  409,  410, 
411,  416,  434,  436 
will  not  interfere  in  favor  of  a  borrower  on  uaurioas 

interest,  except  on  terms 64  ( 

ibeir  powers  not  enlarged  or  restrained  by  courts  of  law  .    .  64 1 

remedy  in,  more  perfect  than  at  law 437 

remedy,  where  a  deed  is  fraudulently  obtained  without 

consideration 437 

will  aid  defective  securities  and  reliere  against  certain 

instruments 438 

flexible  character  of  their  decrees    : 439 

summary  of  the  adaptation  of  their  decrees 440 

jniisdiction  in  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  and  fiand    .     .    ,    440 

(Sse  AcciDBNT,  MiBTAKB,  AKD  Fraud.) 

(See  EQumr.) 

COVENANTS,  when  specific  performance  of,  decreed  or  not      .    .  716  to  738 

to  secure  money  on  land  creates  no  specific  lien  npon 

lands  owned  by  covenantor 1S31  a 
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CREDITOR  ON  ELEGIT. 

irhen  entitled  to  (ate  of  the  propertj' 1216  b 

CREDITORS,  fkvored  m  equitj,  in  cuei  of  defective  exeeation  of 

powers 170 

marsluaimg  of  usets  in  favor  of  .     .     .     .    5iito  S49,  S58  to  £78 

(jSm  ADUINieTBATION.) 

conatrnctive  fraud  in  cases  of S50  to  381 

secret  perfonnancs  of,  in  case  of  aHignment,  when 

fraudulent 370,  378,  379 

(Se«  Fraud,  Cokstrdcttvk  —  Fradduisnt  Contetancb8.) 

marshalling  of  »ecuHti«i  in  favor  of 638  to  646 

(Su  MABBHAiAJsa  or  Sbcubtties.) 

of  a  firm,  preference  of,  to  separata  creditars 476 

lien  of,  00  a  charge  for  pajment  of  debts  ....     1244  to  1219 

of  partners.  lienor 1268 

whether  put  to  election  or  not 1092 

entitled  to  lien,  when  sale  decreed  to  astisfj  it   .     .    1216  to  1218 
rights  of.  when  enforced  against  equitable  property  1216  b,  to  1218 

CREDITORS'  BILLS,  what  they  are 646  to  549 

mortgagee  may  file 647 

(5e«  ASHIKIBTRATIDN'.) 

proceedings  on 616, 518 

CREDITORS'  SUIT,  what  is  the  meaning  of 890 

CROWN,  its  jurisdiction  over  lunatics 226.  note.  227 

CUMULATIVE  LEGACIES 1223  a 

Cy  PRES,  (See  CHAKTriBs) 1169  to  1172,  H76 

compliance  with  condiUons 291 


DAMAGES  AND  COMPENSATION 794  to  799 

when  decreed  in  equity 794  to  799 

DAMAGES  LIQUIDATED,  what  are 1818 

no  relief  in  equity  against 1318 

DEBIS,  charge  oo  estate  for  payment  of    .     .     .      1058  to  1060,  1244  to  1248 

what  words  oi«at« 1066  .to  1060,  1244  to  1248 

when  primal?  on  land,  or  not 1003,  1248.  1249 

who,  on  such  chai^,  have  authority  to  sell  the  estate  .     .     .  1060 

DEBTORS,  coUuaion  of,  with  executors  and  administrators  422  to  424, 679  to  562 

DECEIT,  reUef  against 362,iw(e 

DECREE,  FORMER,  in  equity,  when  a  bar  or  not 1628 

not  in  cases  of  frand 1532,  1628 

DE!CREES  of  courts  of  equity  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  exigencies 

of  a  case 38,437,439 

in  bills  for  an  account,  defendant  may  entitle  himself  to    .     .    532 

instances  of  their  flexibility 437  to  489 

in  cases  of  creditors'  bill 174,  548 
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DECREES — eontimud. 

nunmaiy  of,  in  equitj 439,  note 

frtmdj  in,  are  remedubte  in  equity 253 

ofeqaiJ  dignity  with  a  judgment  at  taw M7 

given  in  extreme  intoxication 230,  SSI,  note 

DEED,  snppressioii  and  destruction  of,  and  relief  againit S54 

wbeo  fraudulently  obtained  witliQut  consideration 437 

DEFENCES,  peculiar  in  equity 1617  to  1687 

lapse  of  tjme '  .      1620  to  ISSl  a 

laches 1620  to  1621  a 

former  decree 152S 

account  stated 1624 

purctuue  btmdfde  without  notice  ....  1602  to  1005, 1525 
want  of  proper  parties 1536 

DELAY,  where  surety  ia  discharged  thereby .  321  to  326 

DELIVERY  UP  OF  DEEDS  and  other  instmmenta   ...     682  to  Til,  906 

when  decreed 692  to  711 

incases  of  fraud 691  to  698 

in  cases  where  deeds,  &c.,  against  public  policy      .    695  to  700  a 

or  against  conadence 698  to  700 

in  oOier  cases  .         692  to  711 

in  ftvor  of  persons  entitled  thereto  .     .     .    696.  697, 702  to  705  a 

whether  Tolunteers  may  file  bill  &r 706  to  797 

delivery  upon  what  terms 696  to  696,  707 

whether  any  distint^on  between  void  and  voidable  .  698  to  703 
in  cases,  where  withheld  from  proper  owner  ....  708  to  705 
in  cases,  where  instroments  satisfied 706, 707 

DELTVERY  UP  OF  SPECmC  CHATTELS 708  to  710,  906 

of  heirlooms 709 

of  antiques 709 

of  paintings 700 

of  hooka  of  accaant 710 

of  fimn  stock 710 

DELIVERY  OF  POSSESSION,  injunction  for  .    ...     .    .    .    969  to  959  5 

DEPOSIT  OF  TITLE  DEEDS, 

an  equitable  mortgage 1020,  1231,  1232 

DEFOSmONS,  to  peipetuate  testimony 1506  to  1510 

{8e»  Trstihont — Bill  to  pERFSTniTS.) 

dt  beat  ette.  when  biU  to  take 1519  to  1516 

(5m  TxanMoirT — Dk  Bbnk  Essk.) 

when  to  be  published 1516 

DESCENT,  and  devise  of  estates,  manhalling  of  asseta  in  cases  of    566  to  567, 

679  to  682 
{Ste  ADKonsTSATtON.) 

DEVASTAVIT,  what  it  ia 680,  681 

DISCLOSURE  OF  SECRETS  OF  TRADE, 

injunction  to  prevent 959 

DISCOVERY,  biU  for 31 
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DISCOVEET,  BILL  OF, 

erery  bill  b  «  bill  of  discoveiy 689,  1483 

bill  of  discoTOry  ud  relief,  wbeD  muntaiiuble,  or  not  689  to  692 
Khen  the  right  to  ditcovery  carries  the  right  to  relief .     .  691,  noU 

in  RoDuut  kw 1486,  1487 

irben  it  lies  geDerally 1483  to  1S05 

when  for  devisee  aguost  heir 1490  to  1493 

when  for  heir  sgalnst  devisee  or  not 1491 

when  it  lies  not  genentUj 1489  to  1493 

it  lies  not  for  plaintiff  httTing  no  present  title 1490 

it  lies  not  in  aid  of  any  criminal  or  penal  suit  .  1S19,  1494, 1509 
it  lies  not  in  cases  of  penalties  and  forfeilu«s  .  1319, 1494, 1509 
it  lies  not  in  aid  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction    .     .    .  1496 

it  lies  not  in  aid  of  arbitratian 1496 

it  lies  not  against  arbitrators  to  discover  grounds  of  award 

1457,  1498 

it  lies  not  for  heir  againit  devisee  generally 1491 

eacept  for  heir  in  tail '  .     .    .    .  1491 

it  lies  not  where  suit  or  deFeoce  is  not  maiutainable  at  lav    .  1494 

it  lies  Dot  against  bondfdt  purchaser 1602  to  1504 

it  lies  not  against  jointress 1504 

nor  to  compel  discoveiy  of  professional  confidence ....  1496 

it  lies  not  against  witnesses  generally 1499,  1600 

when  it  h'es  b  special  cases 1500,  1501 

when  against  officers  and  members  of  corporationa ....  1500 

wheu  against  arbitrators  in  cases  of  fraud 1500 

when  against  attorneys  in  cases  of  fraud 1500 

when  defendant  must  disclose  documents 1504  5 

DISCOVERY,  when  a  party,  having  a  title  to  this,  may  go  on  for 

further  relief 64  A  to  74/ 

English  cases  leave  the  prinnpie  of  this  rule  unsettled  466,  458,  ttofe 

clearer  principle  in  the  American  cases .71,72 

«  propositions,  on  Uiis  subject  deduced  from  the  casea      .     64  k,  73, 

74  to  74/ 
what  mast  be  alleged  in  the  bill  to  maintain  the  jnris- 

diction 74  to  74/ 

ia  a  ground  of  equity  jurisdiction 67  to  74/ 

the  ground  of  conflict  between  English  and  American 

cases 74  a  to  74/ 

in  cases  of  account 64  A  to  67,  451 

in  cases  of  agen<7 462  to  464 

in  cases  of  apportionment 470  to  488 

in  cases  of  partition 646  to  668 

in  cases  of  tithes 619 

important  in  cases  between  partners 660  to  662 

DISCUSSION,  process  of  in  the  Roman  law 494 

DISSOLUTION  of  partnership,  wheu  decreed  in  equity 678 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS,  {See  Aoxtsibtkatios)    .    .    .  531  to  579 
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DinSION,  benefit  of,  in  the  Romu  hw 494 

DOMICILE  of  dcceoMid,  in  diatribation  of  useta 6S7  to  689 

DONATIONS  MORTIS  CAUSA,  what  thej  are 606  to  607  d 

what  Ib  oeceBurj  to  give  them  effiact 606  to  607  d 

derived  from  the  Roman  law 607 

aDiudoned  proroisioiy  note  of  partj 607  d 

DOUBLE  LEGACIES 13S  a 

DOUBLE  POBTION8.  (See  SxTiBT*mjos,) 

DOWER,  concurrent  jnriBdiction  in  the  Msigmnent  of 624  to' 632 

a  legal  right 624,  625,  629.  6S0 

grounds  of  the  jnriadiction  tn  caaea  of 621  to  628 

embairaMment  of  widow  from  the  writ  of 

dower       627,  note,  629,  note. 

Lord  AlTBnley'a  vindication  of  ...  .  627,  note 
when  title  ii  diapated,  it  must  be  eatabliabed  at  law  .  .  .  624 
wb^i  an  account  of  rents  and  profits  will  be  decreed  .      512,  S2S 

favored  in  eqnit^ 629,  630 

bill  for  discovery  and  relief  maintained  against  a  bond 

_/!*■  parchaser 628,  ne<«,  630,  631 

controversy  about  this  point 630,  631 

whether  a  plea  of  a  bond^fide  parchaser  ts  good  against 

a  legal  title 629,  note 

instuices  in  America  of  application  to  a  coart  of  equity  for .     632 
when  a  wift  shall  be  put  to  her  election  between  dower 

and  a  provision 682  a,  1088  a 

DOWRESS,  lieu  on  esUte  in  fkvor  of 1249 

(See  JocTTBxsa.) 
DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCES, 

injunction  to  prevent  piracy  of 9fiO 

DRUNKARDS,  Lord  Coke's  fourth  clasa  of  non  eompaUt  .  .  230,  231,  233 
their  offences  against  the  laws  not  extenuated  .  .  230,  231,  233 
their  acta  relievable  in  equity,  where  there  ia  fraud       .      230,  231 

where  their  contracts  will  be  set  aside 231,  mole 

validity  of  a  deed  given  in  extreme  intoxication  .    .     .     231,  nott 

where  relief  refnied  to 232 

family  compromiaea  by 232 

bow  regarded  by  Heinecdns,  Fl)f«idorf,  Pothier,  and 

the  ScottJah  law 233 

DURESS,  relief  in  cases  of 239 

of  circumstances  and  relatioD '. 346  a 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  (See  Courts  Ecclbsiutical)  276,  534 

641,  689,  590,  595,  596 

ELECTION,  jnriidiction  of  equjty  in  cases  of 1076  to  1099 

as  to  laud  being  deemed  money,  or  money  land  .  798,  794 
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ELECTION  —  eontinved. 

implied  in  brntty  settlementi 7^  « 

of  remedj,  vhen  party  compelled  to 889 

doctn'ne  of,  denied  from  Bomin  law 1078,  1079 

to  what  inBtmments  applied 1080  to  1086 

in  tassB  of  incoiwistent  claimi 1075  to  1098 

in  cMes  of  alternate  legacies 1078,  1077 

in  cases  of  wills 1081  to  1085 

wlien  it  may  create  a  trust 1083,  1081 

when  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  derised  estate  or  not    1075  to  1092 
what  words  raise  a  case  of  election,  or  not    ,     .     .     1086  to  1096 

creditoTB  not  put  to  an  election   . 1092 

wiiat  act  amounts  to  an  election 1097 

when  it  must  be  made 1098 

j>ersonB  nnder  disabilities  may  make 1080  a 

must  be  decreed  to  make  where  eqnitj  and  justice  re- 
quire it  1080  a 

election  not  presumed 1067  b 

(Set  Satib? ACTION.) 

ELEGIT,  bill  for  an  accoui)t  in  cases  of 610,  fill 

creditor  on.  when  entitled  to  sale 1216  6,  1216  c 

acceleration  of  payments  on 1216  6,  1216  e 

ELOPEMENT,  bonds  for  assisting  in 264 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA,  ' 

article  on  eqni^  contained  therein,  approved  by  Profbssor 

Park 28 

EQUITABLE  ASSETS,  what  they  are fifi2 

(Ste  AmfiNiBTiuTiOM.) 

EQUITABLE  ESTOPPELS, 

means  of  promoting  &ir  dealing  and  rebuking  fraud    .     .    .  IfiSS 

acquiescence  explained  by  circumstances,  no  estoppel  .     ,     .  1534 

to  any  extent  precludes  injunction      ....  IfiSS 

married  woman  estopped  by  acquiescence 1536 

deception  creates  sn  estoppel 1537 

no  excuse  that  it  was  done  in  good  faith 1538 

joint-stock  companies  bound  by  acquiescence 1539 

settled  accounts  condnded  by  acquiescence Ifi40 

distinction  between  executor;  and  executed  interests   .     .     .  1541 

taking  the  benefit  of  an  act  creates  estoppel 1542 

fraudulent  purpose  and  act  creates  estoppel Ifi43 

in  regard  to  land  dedicated  to  public  use 1644 

effect  upon  deed  of  married  woman 1645 

created  by  acts  or  words Ifi46 

efiect  of  prospectus  of  joint-stock  company 1547 

conrts  of  equity  adopt  same  construction  as  courts  of 

law 1548,  1649 

allied  to  tenure  of  land 1560 
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EQUITABLE  ESTOPPELS  —  .amiintwi. 

objections  to  lecuritief  u  fiwidulent  most  be  made  at  die 

earliett  moment 1501 

delay  in  enfomng  cUim  connludea  it 15fiS 

eitennve  worka  miut  be  objectad  to  tit  eaiiieat  moment   .     .  1563 

EQinrr,  ita  nature  and  character 1  to  87 

imperfect  notion  generally  entertained  aa  to 1 

its  meaning  in  natond  law lto4 

double  eenie  in  which  ia  used  by  Cicero 3 

definition  hj  Grotioa 3,  4,  9 

Aristotie 8 

Oldendorpiof 7,  tute 


its  meaning  in  the  Raman  law 3,  4,  6 

applied  in  the  interpretation  of  poaitire  lam .    .     .  6  to  8,  14,  IS 
in  the  Roman  law  different  actions  grounded  on  the  ez- 

preu  words  and  the  equity  of  a  law 4 

miMppTehODsion  of  Mr.  Butler  oa  to  its  meaning  in  Eng- 

lirfilaw 7 

also  of  St.  German,  Frauds,  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Ballow, 

Ac " 8, 10,  11 

misapprehennons  pointed  ont  bj  Ur.  Justice  Black* 

■tone 13.  16, 18 

its  object  R  not  to  abate  the  rigor  of  the  common  law  .     .     11, 12 
doe*  not  Bupply  defects  of  positive  le^alation     ....     14,  Ifi 

error  of  Lord  £ames  as  to  its  meaning 9,  note,  IS 

language  of  Sir  John  Trevor  ai  to 17. 

governed  by  established  nilea  and  precedents     .     .     .    .  18  to  23 

(See  Prbcbdznts.) 
loose  language  of  Lord  Uardwicke  u  to  general  ralei  in 

equity 18,  noU 

Selden'R  definition  of 19 

De  Lobne's  view  of,  commended 19,  note 

also  Professor  Park's  lecture S3,  itoU 

in  early  times  quite  unlimited 2Sto24 

built  up  by  raaterisls  Irom  the  Bomao  law 23 

its    meaning    in    the    jurisprudence   of    Englaad   and 

America 25toS3 

is  that  portion  of  remedial  jnsUoe  exclnsively  administerod 

by  a  court  of  equity,  &c 25 

(See  GonBTS  of  Eqijitt.) 
definition  of,  in  Encgdopeedia  Ameneaivf,  approved  by 

Professor  Park ■    .  28,  »•«*« 

Sir  James  Ifackintosh's  definition  of,  commented  <m    .    .  33,  note 
administered  in  distinct  courts,  in  countrie*  governed  by 

the  common  law 34  to  36,  415 

otherwise  under  the  civil  law       37 
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EQUlXr — eonHmed. 

quwtiOD  M  to  the  expediency  of  a  separation  of,  from  die 

courte  of  Uw 34  to  S7 

approved  bj  Lordi  Bacon  and  Hardwicke    ....      35 

how  it  arose 40to60 

origin  and  historj  or,  in  England 40  to  S3 

in  United  States £6.58 

Dane's  chapters  on  the  sjftem  and  practice  of,  commanded  62,  not* 
cannot  disobey  or  diapeiiie  with  what  the  law  enjoina  ...      64 

cannot  disregard  the  canons  of  descent 64 

will  control  the  legal  title  of  an  hrir,  even  when  deemed 

absolute  st  law 64 

treats  money,  to  be  laid  ont  in  land,  as  real  estate  in  .     .     .   64  j; 
(SwMAziKa  IN  Equity — JirRisniCTiON  of  CotJBTS  of  E<jDnT, 

Railways,  Equity  JimiaDicnOK  ovKt.) 

EQUITY  OF  'WTFE  TO  A  SETTLEMENT   ...;..     1402  to  1421 

(See  Husband  and  Wife.) 

"  ERROBS  EXCEPTED,"  effect  of.  in  accounts 626 

ESTOPPELS.     (See  Equttablk  Estoppkls.) 

EVmENCE,  in  courts  of  equity  different  from  courts  of  law       .     .     .81.190 

in  cases  of  frand 190 

general  rules  of  the  same  in  equity  as  at  law  ....  1627,  1531 
answer  in  equi^,  when  evidence  or  not  ....  1528  to  1629 
parol  evidence,  when  admissible  or  not,  incases  of  written 

instruments 16S1 

to  rebut  presumptions  .     1101,  1102, 1201,  1201  b,  1202,  1203  to 

1206,  1531 

when  two  witnesses  required  in  oppositioD  to  answer      1628,  1630 

EVIDENCE,  PAROL,  (See  Parol  Evidkncx.)     .     .    156  to  169,  179  to  181 

EXECUTOR  AND  ADMINISTRATOR, 

when  a  trustee  for  next  of  kin,  &c 1206  to  1210,  notes 

when  a  trustee  for  legatees 106? 

power  ^ven  to,  when  a  trust 1061  to  1065 

when  it  snrrives 106S 

when  it  is  personal  .     .     .     , 1062 

joint,  when  accountable  for  eadi  other's  acts .    .     .     1280  to  1263 

when  ordered  to  pay  money  into  court 839  to  842 

EXECUTORS  AND   ADMINISTRATORS,    (fee  ADimnaTRA- 

tion) 630  to  538,  679,  660 

payment  of  legacies  by  ignorance  of  outstanding  debts  90,  91 

frauds  by 530  to  538,  579,  680 

cannot  purchase  debts  for  themselves 821 

coUnsioD  with  debtors 422  to  424,  679,  660 

warteby 679,680 

parchasers  of  debts  due  by  the  estate 322 

may  retain  for  their  own  debt 579  a 

EXPEbTANTS,  reUef  of,  (See  Heibs) 333to34e 
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FACTS,  IGNORANCE  OF,  wbeu  relievable 140  to  U2 

(Stt  Mistake.) 

FALSE  KEFRESENTATIONS,  wbeo  relieved  agaiut    .    .     .     .   191  to  203 

FAMILY  COMPROMISES,  invalid  through  conoeslioent  of  nwteritl  ikcte    217 

hj  peraonB  in  dnnk 230  to  234 

(upported  upOD  prindpleB  of  policy      .     .  113  note,  129,  191,  13S 

FEMES  COVERT,  defectiTi:  execution  ofpoTen  in  fovor  of.  aided    .     .      96 

grounds  of  diaafailitj  of 213 

maj  dispoie  of  property  in  eqnitj 243 

bound  b^  fraudulent  representation* 385 

legacies  to,  a  subject  of  equitj  jurisdiction    ....     689,  598 

FIDE-COMMISSARY,  what,  (See  Tkostrb) 321,  iioto 

FIDUCIARY  RELATIONS,  fraud  in  caaeB  of 218,  808  to  827 

(See  Fraud,  CoNaTRUcrivi.) 

FINE,  defective,  not  relieved  agaitut 177,  17S 

by  lunatica  when  reacinded 923 

FIRE,  when  premises  are  detbvjed  by,  no  relief  against  rent      .     .      101 ,  108 

FIXTURES,  when  removable 710  « 

FOREIGN  ADMINISTRATIONS 583to68» 

bow  assets  distributed  under 683  to  5B9 

FORFEITURES,  (See  Pknaltim  and  FoKrEiTDBBe)      .     .     .     1301  to  1326 

when  relieved  against 1314  to  1318 

when  not 1318,  1320  to  1326 

not  in  eases  of  liquidated  damages 1318 

what  are  liquidated  damages 1818 

re-entry  for  noD-payment  of  rant,  when  relieved .     .    1S14  to  1316 

never  enforced  in  equity 1319 

bill  of  discovery  does  not  lie  in  cases  of    .     .     .  1319,  1494,  1509 

relief  against,  and  the  grounds  thereof 89 

(See  Accident  —Bond.) 

FRAUD,  when  statute  of  liruitations  avoided  by 1620  to  15S2 

when  statute  of  begins  to  run  in  cases  of ^^1  a 

FRAUD,  ACTUAL  OR  POSITIVE 60  to  267 

cognizable  at  law,  and  in  eqnity 60 

cases  of,  not  relievable  at  law  or  equity 61 

concurrent  jurisdiction  in  caaei  of 184  to  357 

in  obtoiniog  wills 184,  no<t,  288,  440 

in  cases  of  wills 184,  MOf< 

cases  of,  where  equity  does  not  relieve 184,  ttote 

origin  of  jurisdiction  over 185 

definition  of,  by  Pothier  and  tbe  Civilians     ....      186,  187 

definition  of,  in  equity 186  to  186 

five  cases  of,  sUted  by  Lord  Hardwicke 188 

instances  of  ralief  difficult  to  enumerate  .  .  .  .  :  188,  189 
proofs  of,  different  in  courts  of  equity  and  courts  of  Uw  .  * .    190 
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FRAUD.  ACTUAL  OR  POSITIVE —eonfwaeA 

not  preBumed  in  either  court 190 

evidence  requisite  to  eat&bllih  it 190  a 

in  cuei  of  miBrapTeaentatioii  (gvggatiofaln)     .     ,     .   191  to  208 
tbe  Dusrepreaentation  mtut  be  of  sometliiiig  materul      192  to  197, 

203  & 
may  be  by  acts  u  well  u  by  words    ....     192 

bind*  principal  although  innocent 193  a 

mnst  be,  where  one  party  places  a  known 

tniat  in  the  other 197^  Igg 

in  affirming  what  one  does  not  kriow  to  be  tme  .     .     .      193,  note 

cues  of  misrepresentation 195^  196 

in  mere  matters  of  opinion 197,  19B 

conduct  of  buyer  and  seller 197,  ngU 

where  one  party  is  wrong  in  relying  on  tbe  representa- 
tions of  the  odier 197,198,201 

opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  on  this  point 198 

common  language  of  puffing  commodities 201,293 

party  must  be  misled  by  the  misrepresentation 202 

it  mnat  be  to  his  injury 203 

in  cases  of  f^ODCealment  (nipprettio  vm) 204  to  220 

definition  of  concealment  by  Cicero 204,  306 

by  Paley 206,  note 

in  equity 207 

in  the  sale  of  land  willi  an  unknown  mine  ....  205,  307,  tiole 
where  one  has  knowledge  of  an  event  from  private 

sources 207  to  209 

where  extrinsic  circnnistances  are  concealed  ....  207  to  217 
where  a  vendor  sells  an  estate,  knowing  that  he  has  no 

title 208 

or  a  house,  knowing  it  to  be  bnmt  .  .  .  209 
where  intrinsic  circnmstances  are  concealed  '.  ' .  .  .  209  to  217 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  circumstances,  what  u«    .     .     .   209  to  211 

doctrines  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  these 211  to  213 

•  rule  of  caeeof  emptor  at  common  law 212,  213 

common  law  will  not  tolerate  Iraud  by  silence 212  a 

money  recovered  back  on  the  ground  of  concealment  ,       213,  note 

where  facts  are  concealed  from  a  surety 215 

what  facte  must  be  communicated  to  insurers 216 


where  a  release  is  obtained  without  disclosing  material 

ftcta 217 

by  tbe  devisee  of  tbe  heir's  title 217 

concealment  in  fkmily  compromises 217 

in  fiduciary  relations 218 

by  an  attorney  from  his  client 219 

by  a  tnutee  to  tbe  prejudice  of  his  eeitm 

que  irtitt 220 

by  one  partner 220 
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FRAUD,  ACTUAL  OR  TOSmVE—contvmed. 

in  cMea  of  idiots  and  luiutics 222  to  230,  234 

(See  Lunatics;) 

dmnkipde 230,  239 

(See  DRusKAKoe) 

mental  imbecility 234  to  239 

{See  Imbecilitt.) 
contracts  for  luainteDuice  during  life    .....  2S8  a 

of  undue  influence,  aa  dnreM 239,  239  a 

of  contracts  by  s  party  under  impriaoDment  .     .     .     239 

of  infants 240  to  242 

(jSee  Infakts.) 

in  cases  of  femes  covert 243 

(jSm  Fkukb  Covert.) 

of  unconscionable  bargains 244 

of  inadequacy  of  consideration 24S  to  250 

{See  CONelDBKATION.) 

of  surprise.     (See  Surpmm)    .     j- 251 

of  tbe  snppression  and  destroction  of  deeds,  &c.   .     .     254 

of  illusory  appointments 258, 256 

of  the  prevention  of  acta  to  be  done  for  tbe  ben- 
efit of  third  persona 256 

irhere  a  recovery  is  prevented 253 

of  tbe  prevention  of  legadet 266 

of  withholding  consent  to  marriage 357 

in  eqaity,  whether  accounts  were  first  cognizable  on  ac- 
count of *52 

recent  case*  referred  to     SOS  c,  203  d,  203  t,  234  a,  243  a,  246  a, 
267  a.  267  6 

FRAUD,  CONSTRUCTIVE 288  to  440 

concurrent  jurisdiction  in  caaea  of 258  to  440 

definition  of 258 

three  classes  of 259 

1st.     When  agunst  public  policy 260  to  308 

what  is  Bgwnit  pnblic  policy 9i0,  note 

in  marriage-brokage  contracts 260  to  264 

(jSm  Makkuob.) 
where  a  bond  is  given  as  remnneration  for  assisting  in  an 

elopement 264  to  267 

agreements  for  iuflnence  over  another  person     .     .  264,  267,  268 

where  heirs  agree  to  share  equally 265 

contracts  for  benefit  in  promoting  marriages 266,  267 

where  a  father  Cook  a  bond  from  his  son  on  his  marriage  .    .    267 
where  a  father  took  a  bond  for  giving  consent  to  his 

daughter's  marriage 267, 268 

where  there  is  an  underhand  agreement  to  defeat  a  setUe- 

ment 267  to  278 

fraud  on  marital  rights  of  husband 273 
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FRAUD.  CONSTRUCTIVE— eoniwmed. 

contracts  uid  conditions  in  restisint  of  maniage,  when 

'O'd  .    .     .     .■ 274  to  29! 

condidona  teodiag  to  indace  aeparation  between  husband 

and  wife  void 291  o 

those  restraining  the  marriage  of  a  widow,  or  any  other 

woman,  when  grantor  baa  an  interest    ....     291  (,  291  c 
bow  far  conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  void  depends 

on  circumBtancea 291  d,  291  e 

(See  Masruqe.) 
combinations  to  control  legislation  illegal       .     293  a,  29S  b,  293  e 

contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  void 292 

contncia  in  special  restraint  of  trade,  not  void 292 

where  parties  engage  not  to  bid  against  each  other  at 

auctions 293 

where  nnderbidders  or  puffers  are  employed 201,  293 

contracts  in.  fraud  of  public  rights  and  duties 294 

an  assigoment  of  an  officer's  half-pay  Toid 294 

an  assignment  of  the  fees  of  keeping  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, Toid 294 

agreements  to  suppress  criminal  prosecutions,  void      .     .     .     294 
wager  and  champertj^  contraotB,  when  void    .,;..,    294 

contracts  for  sale  of  offices,  void 296 

contracts  of  moral  turpitude,  void 296 

devige  in  evasion  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  void    ....     297 

contracts  affecting  pubhc  elections,  void 297 

relief,  where  parties  are  participet  critninu    ....   298  to  906 

fluctuation  of  the  cases  on  this  subject 298  note 

where  the  munmoral  agreement  is  repudiated,  and  relief 

asked 29g 

when  monej  will  be  ordered  to  be  paid  back 298,  jurfe 

distinctions  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  subject     ....  299,  nott 

usurious  contracts  not  enforced 301, 1J02 

whenequitywilt  interfere  for  the  borrower 301 

5  where  borrower  haa  paid  upon  a  usurious  contract  .    .    .  801,  302 

gaming  securities  when  delivered  np 303  804 

whether  equity  will  assist  a  loser  in  gaming 303,  304 

doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  subject 805 

when  contracts  are  capable  of  confirmation     .     .     .   806, 846,  nol« 

2d.  Arising  from  peculiar  iidudaiy  relations 807  to  828 

between  parent  and  child 309 

between  client  and  attorney 310  to  318 

(See  Cluujt  and  Attorket.) 

betneen  medical  adviser  and  patient 814 

between  principal  and  agent 816  to  817 

(fiec  Fbimcipai.  akd  AaxMT.) 

between  guardian  and  ward 817  to  820 

(See  GcABDiAN  akd  Wasd.) 
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between  trustee  had  cetiui  que  truH 821,  S33 

(See  TBueTBK  and  Crstui  QtiB  Tkdst.) 

between  bndlon]  and  teiumt 3S3 

between  putnen 82S 

,  between  prinoipsl  and  surety S21  ta  S27 

(S«  PBINCIPAI.  AKD  SUEETT.) 

between  creditors  and  debtors 326,  327 

8d.  Upon  the  rights,  &c.,  of  third  persms,  or  of  Ibe  putiei 

tfaemselvea 328ta496 

in  cues  under  itatnte  of  &ands 330, 371 

wbere  the  contract  is  grosslj  unreasonable 3S4 

case  of  unreasonable  contract  relieved  at  law      .     .     .     .331,  tufa 

relief  of  mariners 333 

relief  of  heirs,  reversioners,  and  expectants  ,     .     .     .   334  to  348 

(Ste  H&IK8  AMD    ExPBCTAHTfi.) 

against  ;»>«<  ofrit  bonds 342  to  348 

{Su  Post  Obit  Bonim.) 

flexibility  of  courts  of  equity  in  giving  relief 439 

frauds  on  creditors 349  U  881 

fnndnleut  conTeyanceB  ' 349  to  S7fi,  381 

(Sm.  FttAUDULEKT    COHTErAIfCBB.) 

fraudnknt  devises 375 

secret  compositions  among  creditors 278  to  380 

agreement  of  insolvent  debtor  with  his  assignee 380 

where  a  father  covenants,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 

to  leave  her  certain  tenements,  &c 382 

private  agreement  where  a  friend  has  advanced  money     .     .    383 
guaranty  avoided  by  the  suppression  of  material  facts  .     .  215,  2H8 
friiere  false  impreksions  or  affinnations  are  given     .    .   384  to  394 
no  difference  between  express  and  implied  representa- 
tions    .384,385 

where  one,  having  a  title,  stands  by  and  encourages  a  sale, 

he  is  bound  by  it 383 

feme  covert  bound  by  such  acquiescence  ....      38o  a 

so,  if  he  innocently  misleads  a  purchaser 387 

where  money  it  spent  upon  another^s  estat«,  through  mis- 
take of  ^tle 388 

where  one  beeps  his  title  secret,  and  suffers  third  persons 

to  purchase  parts  of  his  premises 389,390 

'     aprior  mortgage,  which  was  concealed,  pos^ned  .     .     .389,390 
wheremisapprehcnEianoccunbyneglei.t  of  party  .     .     .     .390  a 

general  grounds  of  these  cases 391 

where  trustee  permits  title  deeds  to  go  out  of  his  possession .     302 

case  of  a  bond  upon  an  intended  marriage 392 

circnmstances  of  an  undue_  concealment 393 

between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 393 

Roman  law  as  to  talse  affirmations 894 
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FRADD,   CONSTRUCTIVE— eoTrimued. 

where  peraoos  purcbue  iritli  aodce  of  advene  title      .  89S  to  412 
(_See  Notice.) 

noticfi  by  registration 401  to  404 

notice  of  lU  pendent 405  to  407 

coBBtractive  Dotice,  irhat  smounts  to 408  to  411 

tacking  mortgages 412  to  420 

(Sm.Tackiko.) 

eivil  law  does  not  allow  tacking 420 

in  dealings  with  executors  and  admiDiBtrators.    .     .     .   422  to  424 
where  purchaser  knows  of  an  intended  mis^tplica- 

tioD  of  assets 422  to  424 

who  ma/  question  their  doings  ....    422  to  424,  note 
voluntary  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  regard  to  subse- 

qnent  pnrchasers  when  avoided 425  to  434 

governed  by  stat.  2TUi  Eliz 425 

(See  Fraudulent  Conveyance.) 
protection  otbondjide  parchasers    .  64  e,  108,  139,  381,  411,  416, 
484,  436 
fraud  in  obtaining  a  will  not  cognizable  in  equity  .    184,  238,  440 
where  the  fraud  only  goes  to  some  particular  clause  of 

a  will,  relief  in  equity 440 

where  the  consent  of  the  next  of  kin  Ut  the  probate  is 

unduly  obtained  by  fraud,  void 440 

EUAUDS,  STATUTE  OF, 

cases  affected  by 158,  330,  373,  374 

when  allowed  as  a  bar  in  equity,  or  not 1522 

notin  cases  of  part-performance 1522,1622  a 

absolute  deed  as  a  security  fur  debt  treated  as  part-per- 
formance under  parol  contract 1522  a 

not  in  cases  of  fraud 1522 

(See  Specific  PsHFORkLUf  cb.) 
FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

relief  of  creditors  against 860,  425  to  437 

actual  and  constructive  fraud,  difficult  to  distingniBh    .     .     .    349 

Soman  law  wit^  regard  to 850,  SSI 

English  statutes  with  regard  to 353 

how  reached  by  the  common  law 362 

difference  between  stat.  13tb  Eliz.  and  stat.  27lli  Eliz  .  .  352  note 
effect  of  a  voluntary  gift  in  prejudice  of  creditors     .     ,       353,  355 

nature  and  operation  of  stat.  13th  Eli2 368 

under  stat.  of  13th  Eliz.  conveyances  must  be  upon  good 

consideration  and  bond  fide 353,  354 

considerations,  good  and  valuable,  what  they  are  ....  364 
where  one  indebted  conveys  to  his  wife  and  children  .  355  to  366 
amonnt  of  the  debts,  how  it  affects  the  case  ....  366,  note 
voluntary  conveyance,  when  out  of  debt 356  to  358 

BQ.  JDB.— VOL.  u.  64 
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FRAUDULENT  CONTETANCES— con(i»m«i. 

wbotlierthe  indebtment  is  p«r(e  evidence  of  fraud  335  to  3C7,  noU, 
8fi8,  365,  nDf« 

when  Hubaeqnent  creditors  ire  let  In 391,  note 

doctiine  of  Supreme  Court  of  tT.  St&tei 362 

of  Connecticut 363 

of  New  York 864 

Englisb  cuea  difficult  to  reconcile 363,  nott 

general  conclusion,  wltich  is  drawn  from  the  aulliorities     .     .    365 

analogies  of  the  Continental  law 36S,  itoU 

whether  the  statute  of  IStfa  EUe.  applies  to  the  transfer 

of  property  not  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  debta  366,367,  note 
when  made  to  defeat  creditors,  even  on  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, void 853,  369 

where  one,  to  defeat  a  judgment,  purchases  the  goods  of 

a  debtor 869 

assignments,  giving  preferences,  when  valid S70 

though  void  aa  against  creditors,  they  are  valid  between 

the  parties S71 

postnuptial  settlements  when  valid  or  not .     .  361,  372  to  374,  433 
postnuptial  settlements  founded  on  parol  agreement  be- 
fore marriage 374,  «ott 

what  are  badges  of  fraud 373 

object  ofstat  3d  and  4tb  of  William  and  Mary 375 

English  adjudications  under  this  statute 37S 

in  England,  a  bond  is  not  alien  on  land  of  obligor.     .     .     ,     375 
where  a  party  has  fraudulently  conveyed  his  estate  in 

his  lifetime 375 

doctrine  in  England,  on  this  point S75 

doctrine  in  America  on  this  point 376 

in  the  United  States,  lands  are  assets 376 

grounds  of  jurisdictioD  of  equity  in  these  cases 377 

secret  compositions  by  creditors  are  void  at  law  and 

equity 378,  379 

money  paid  under  these  recoverable  back 379 

agreement  of  insolvent  debtor  with  his  assignee  held  void      .     380 
protection  of  bond  ,^i2«  purchasers  in  cases  of  fraudulent 

conveyances *    38,164,409,411,416,434,436 

voluntary  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  regard  to  subse- 
quent purchasers 425  to  436 

governed  by  stat  27th  Eliz 426 

object  of  this  statute 425,  426 

such  conveyances  are  good  between  the  parties     .    .    425 
this  statute  does  not  extend  to  personal  property    425,  not* 
question  as  to  the  construction  of  the  statute     .    .     .    426 
in  England,  all  voluntary  conveyances  avoided 
in  &Tor  of  subsequent  purchasers 486 
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PEADDULEST  CONTEYANCES— eoiriinwrf. 

diveraitj  of  opinioQ  in  America 427  to  433 

doctriDe  of  New  York  ind  MuuchaietU  courts      437,  428 
of  Sup.  CourtofU.  Statei    .     .     .     .  439  to  49S 
whether  pnrchuer  with  notice  should  prevul 

sg&inHt  &  Toluut&rj  conveyance 436,  note 

between  voluntuy  conveyauces  the  first  prevails  .  .  433 
between  volunteers  equity  vriU  not  interfere  .  .  431,  434 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Uw 436 

FREIGHT  to  be  earned  is  assignable  in  equit7 106S 


G. 

GAMING  SECDRrriES '  .  695  a,  nofe 

when  decreed  to  be  given  up 303 

whether  equity  will  assist  a  loser 303  to  806 

GENERAL  AVERAGE,  (See  Averaok) 490,  491 

GIFTS,  bj  a  client  to  an  attorney  peadaiie  lite 314,  note  ' 

in  prejudice  of  creditors  void 3S3 

(See  FBAUDtn^NT  CoNTETaNCM.) 

GUARANTY,  is  avoided  by  Buppreaaion  of  material  facU.     .    .     .      216,383 

GUARDIAN  AND  WARD, 

their  peculiar  fiduciary  relation 317  to  320 

cannot  deal  with  each  other 318 

when  equity  will  avoid  traQsadaons  between,  even  after 

the  minority  of  the  ward 317  tq  819 

vhen  the  relation  baa  ceased 320 

when  guardian  shall  keep  down  interest  for  infknt  .     .      488,  note 

GUAEDIANS  OP  INFANTS. 

appointment  and  removal  of 1337  to  1340 

rights  and  powers  and  dntiee  of 1340  to  1342,  1366 

«d  to.  by  chancery 1340  to  1342.  1366 

powers  as  to  education 1340  to  1342 

restraints  on  guardians 1367,  1358 

marriage  of  ward  by 1368,  1S61 

powers  as  to  managwient  of  property 136G,  1367 


H. 

HARDWICEE,  LORD,  his  character  as  chancellor    . 

HEIRLOOMS,  sperafic  delivery  of 

injunction  to  prevent  waste  of     .     .     ... 

HEIRS  AND  EXPECTANTS, 

agreement  of,  to  shan  equally,  irtten  Talid 
when  relieved  againat  fraud 
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HEmS  AND  EXPECTANTS— ftmitmHwi. 

grounds  of  relief  of 834,  338,  339 

iDadeqo&cf  of  price  will  set  aside  contract  with 336 

reversioner  uid  remBinder-men  on  same  footing     ....     336 

age  does  not  prereut  the  protection  of  eqoi^ 336 

where  tbe  transactions  with,  axe  ssnctioned  by  the  per- 
son tn  toco  paraUU 338 

irlien  necesBitous  and  emb^rnUBed 340 

doctrines  of  the  Roman  Ian  as  to 811 

their  ^oaf  obU  bonds,  -when  set  aside 812  to  848 

their  promises  to  paj  monej,  which  shall  descend  to 

them,  when  set  aside 342 

opinion  by  Parsons,  C.  J.,  as  to 343,  note 

subsequent  confirmation  of  their  contracts,  when  valid 

or  not 34G,  note 

repudiation  of  their  contracts S4S 

sales  of  povt  obit  bonds  and  reveTsions  at  auction    ....    347 

relief  against  tradeBnien''s  claims  for  goods  sold 848 

marshalling  of  assets  with  respect  to £65,  £70,  note 

HISTORY   OF   LAW,  its  importance 64,  56 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  (See  Marhi*oe  Sbttixmknt.) 

fraudulent  sales  and  transfers  by  husband 847,  965 

rights  and  liabilities  of,  at  Uw 1366  to  1370 

rights  and  capacities  of,  in  equity 1S67  to  1370 

in  cases  of  contract  generally 1367  to  1373 

postnuptial  contracts 1872,  1391,  1392 

in  cases  of  gilts  and  grants 1874,  1875 

what  is  a  trust  for  wife's  benefit  ......      1372  a,  1372  b 

in  cases  of  paraphernalia 1376  to  1377 

in  cases  of  pin-money 1370  a 

in  cases  of  separate  propert;  of  wife 1378  to  1380 

before  or  after  marriage 1378  to  1380 

how  separate  property  acquired  and  held  ....     1878  to  1380 

trustees  not  necessary 1S78  to  1380 

what  words  creat«  a  separate  property  in  wife    .    .    1381  to  1384 

what  not 1883,  1384 

when  right  to  dispose  of  absolute,  or  not  lu  wife      .    1391  to  1897 

separate  debts  and  liability  of  iftfe 1384  to  1386 

articles  for  separate  trade  of  wife 1387,  1388 

separate  trade  of  wife,  when  deserted  by  hnaband  ....   1387 

disposal  of  wife's  separate  property 1388  to  1397 

of  personal  estate 1388  to  1393 

of  real  estate 1388  to  1392 

to  whom  she  may  dispose  of  her  separate  property     1896  to  1898 
separate  property  when  and  how  diargeable  with 

debts .     '. 1397  to  1401  a 

equity  of  wife  to  a  settlement 1402  to  1420 

in  what  ca«e*  it  exists 1404  to  1408 
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HUSBAND  ASD  WWE—coniiTuied. 

equity  of  wife  to  settlement,  wben  the  hiuband  seeka 

reUef 1408,  H16 

or  where  there  is  m  attempt  to  erade  the  jurisdic^on  .    .    1408  a 

qaestiona  sfFecting  domicile 1409  a 

exceptions  to  the  rale  .........  1409,  1410 

in  case  of  foreigners 1409 

in  ciaea  of  leasehold  estatea  of  wife 1410 

when  the  aaaignees  of  the  haiband  seek  relief  1411  to  1414 
when  l^e  husband  has  made  an  assignment  of  the 

wife'a  chosea  in  action 1411 

when  the  wife  is  a  plaintiff 1414,  1420 

in  cues  of  reTersianarj'  ioterett 1413 

when  waired  or  lost 1416  to  1419 

wheD  forfeited 1419,1419  a 

when  not 1419 

a  personal  rigfat,  or  for  children 1417 

alimony,  when  decreed  or  not 1421  to  1437 

when  wife  becomes  lunatic 14S1  b 

out  of  what  property 1424  to  1426 

■eparatlon  of  husband  and  wife 1427,  1428 

how  far  legal 1427,  1428 

how  far  articles  enforced 1427,  1428 

muntenance  of  wife,  when  decreed  in  equity     1375,  1421  to  1426 

equity  of  a  jointress 1S04 

when  not  bound  to  discovery  of  title Ifi04 


.  IDIOTS,  (Set  LcNATiCB) 222  to  230 

IGNORANCE  OF  LAW,  relief  in  cases  of Ill  to  139 

(Se*  MiBTAKB.) 
ILLEGAL  CONTRACTS, 

what  are 274  to  303 

(See  Contract.) 

when  avoided  or  not 294  to  302 

ILLICIT  INTERCOURSE,  agreement  for,  void 296 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT,  relief  in  cases  of 252,  266 

IMBECILITY,  MENTAL,  relief  in  cases  of 234  to  238 

immaterial  from  what  cause  it  arises 284  to  236 

proof  of  fraud  in  cases  of 336  to  238 

a  case  of  sanguine  and  speculating* temperament     .  236,  note 

where  there  has  been  no  fraud 237,  238 

in  cues  of  wills 238 

^ere  there  is  undue  inflaence  or  duress 339 

doctrines  of  the  Roman  and  Scottish  law  as  to    .     .    .     239,  note 
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IMMORAL  CONTRACT,  wKef  in  cues  of 296  to  800 

(See  Fraod,  OossTBUcrrvB.) 

IMPRISONMENT,  contracti  by  a  party  under 289 

IMPROVEMENTS,  made  on  the  lands  of  another,  triien  to  be  kUowed 

for  or  not 888,  656 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  of  estates,  when  allowed  for  in 

equity 799  a.  12S4  to  1239 

lien  for 1235  to  1289 

INADEQUACY  OF  CONSIDERATION 244  to  250 

(See  CONSIDBBATIOH.) 

INCDMBRAKCES,  payment  of 486 

when  the  debt  is  extingaished  by 486 

wben  it  still  remaina  charged  od  the  estate 486 

by  nhoro,  and  in  what  proportionx  to  be  paid  by  patties    487,  488 
when  payment  of  by  tenant  for  life  is  an  extingnishment, 

and  when  not 486 

when  payment  by  tenant  in  tail  extinguishes 486 

concealment  of S89,  390 

how  their  various  rights  adjusted  in  equity     ....      897,  838 

priorities  of  satis&ction,  bow  adjusted 1333  a 

rendee  cannot  compel  vendor  to  remove 860  a 

by  whom  borne,  and  how  removed,  when  lands  devised  or 

descended 1348  a,  1248  h,  1248  C,  1248  d,  1248  e 

INDEMNITY,  COVENANT  OF, 850 

specific  performance  of 860 

INFANTS,  jurisdiction  in  cues  of 240  to  243 

cannot  generally  bind  themselves 240 

excepted  cases S40, 241 

some  of  their  acta  are  voidable  and  some  void 341 

where  a  deed  takes  effect  by  delivery  of  their  hand,  voidable    241 

otherwise  void 241 

bound  by  fraudulent  misrepresentations S85 

legacies  to 600 

when  guardian  or  tenant  in  tail  shall  keep  down  interest  .  488  note 
with  regard  to  conveyances  of,  upon  partition  by     ...     .     662 

jurisdicdon  in  equity  over 1327  to  1365 

origin  «nd  nature  of 1327  to  1334 

in  the  chancellur,  a«  delegate  of  the  crown    .     .    .       ISH,  1S87 
appointment  and  removal  of  guardians      ....     1338  to  1340 

jurisdiction,  as  to  persons  of  in&nU 1340,  1341 

against  parentai  power 1341  to  1362 

as  to  property  of  infanta    .    .    .     1341, 1353  to  1357 

what  constitntes  a  ward  of  Chancery 135S 

protection  of  wards  of  Chancery 1352,  1353 

maintenance  of  infants 1354  to  1356 

education  of  in&nts 1341,  1342 

rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  guardians  of     .    .  1340,  1341,  1357 
marriage  of  infknta 1368  to  1361 
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E^LUENCE,  UNDUE,  relief  in  cuet  of  contriLct     .......    23& 

ID  caaes  of  mftrriage ,  264  to  266 

INJUNCXIOIf,  contest  between  Coke  and  EUeamere  as  to  the  exeruie 

■     of  thia  power 61 

anecdote  of  Sir  Thomu  More  as  to 51,  note 

to  Btaj  waate  in 'favor  of  a  tenant  in  common      .     .     .      617,  itoU 

cues  of,  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts 596  to  598 

against  a  sodden  dissolution  of  a  partnership 667 

to  prevent  a  partner's  doing  injurious  acta 667,  668 

(See  SpEGific  FxRFORMuiCE.) 861  to  9S9  a 

nature  of 860  to  865,  869  to  872 

Koman  law,  as  to 865  to  871 

the  granting  of,  is  discretionary  ....  871,  874,  959  a,  959  b 
to  stay  proceedings  at  law,  when  granted  or  not  .  .  874  to  909 
to  prevent  collection  of  judgments,  paid,  or  fraudulently 

obtained       .- 876  o,  1573 

in  cases  of  sureties 883,  904 

in  cases  of  marshalling  assets  and  administration     ,     .     .884,  890 

before  judgment 886 

after  judgment 887,  868 

to  compel  election  of  remedy 889 

to  proteet  officers  of  the  court B91 


special,  what  are 892 

when  not  granted,  to  stay  proceedings  at  law     ...  893  to  897 
bow  far  courts  of  equi^  interfere  in  matt«rs  a^cting 

railway 1660-1569 

(See  Bailwats.) 

in  cases  of  indictments 893 

where  defence,  avulable  at  taw 89S 

incases  of  laches 896,896 

in  cases  c^  mistake  in  pleading 897 

in  cases  of  want  of  jurisdiction 897 

in  cases  of  foreign  suits 898  to  901 

to  suppress  vexatious  suits 901, 90S 

to  remove  improper  impediments  and  defences  at  Uw  .    .  903*  904 
.    to  restrain  alienations  of  property    .     .     .       905,  907,  963  to  958 

to  secure  property 906,  907,  956  to  957 

to  deliver  up  instraments 703  to  706,  906,  907 

to  prevent  transfer  of  stocfce 907,  965 

of  n^otiable  instruments 906,  955 

ofalienations^wTuIenfcIi^e   .     .     .     907,908,966,957 
to  prevent  collection  of  debentures  or  stock  fraudulenlly 

iasoed 907 

to  prevent  conveyances  pendente  liU 907,  908 

Co  prevent  frauds 956, 957 

to  prevent  waste 909  to  921 

this  done  even  where  estate  held  adversely 918  a 
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in  cues  of  uuiranceB 931  to  927 

public  nitiaatices 921  to  937 

privaM  nuiaoBces  ....     925,  925  a  to  930,  956  to  959 
but  the  right  must  be  estftbliibed  U  law,  or  the 

damage  new  or  iajury  irrepaniblB     .     .     925  a  and  aoiei 
irreparable  miacbiefa  and  treBpuaea     ....    928  to  9S9 

to  certain  trespasses 829  and  nole 

right  of  land-owner  to  support  from  adjoining  land     .  827  a 

right  to  restrain  railwa}'  rnnning  in  streets  ....  829  a 

infringements  of  copyright  and  inventions    ..    .   980  to   943 

to  suppress  the  publication  of  private  MS3.  and  letters  943  to  949 

to  suppress  publication  of  dramatic  performances'    ....    950 

to  snppresa  publication  of  magazines  in  a  party's  name    .     .    951 

definition  of  the  fatae  use  of  another  book 941a 

eqaitable  interest  of  pnblisbers 941  b 

docnments  published  b;  order  of  court  not  public  property  .    949 

pariy  restrained  from  pirating  music 951  a 

to  suppress  sale  of  articles  of  trade  in  a  party's  name   .     .     .    951 
to  prevent  tbe  fraudulent  use  of  trado-niarks  .     .     .     951  e,  951  d 

to  aid  the  proceedings  in  foreign  courts 957  a 

where  court  cannot  enforce  tbe  entire  contract    ....      958  d 

to  protect  Cunily  graves 959  e 

to  prevent  disclosure  of  secrets  of  trade 952 

to  prevent  writing  for  another  theatre 950 

to  prevent  improper  sales 953  to  957    . 

to  prevent  husband  from  transferring  his  wife's  property  ,     .     965 
to  prevent  transfer  of  heirlooms,  pictures,  statues,  &c.     .  906,  955 

to  prevent  ringing  of  bell  contrary  to  contract 958 

to  prevent  suling  of  a  ship  before  security  given  in  Admiralty  957 

to  deliver  up  and  quiet  possession 969 

court  will  assess  damages  caused  by  injunction 999  d 

INSANITY,  proo6  of 229,  noU 

.    of  a  partner,  effect  of 673 

INSPECTION  OF  DEEDS  AND  INSTRUMENTS,  when  decreed  .     .    704 
when  allowed  to  persons  claiming  in  privity  of  title     .     .     .     70^ 

INSTRUMENTS,  LOST,  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 81  to  88 

{See  AccuttBNT.  —  BoHi>a.) 

INSURANCE,  law  of,  chiefly  created  within  fifty  years 80 

mistake  in  policies  of 158 

what  facts  must  be  communicatod  to  underwriters  ....    216 

money  received  on  lifo-policy  of  debtor 6S8  a 

INTEREST  on  mortgages,  apportionment  of 479,  487,  468 

how  kept  down,  when  tenant  in  tail  is  an  infant  .     .     .      488,  note 

INTERDICTS,  in  Roman  law 865to868 

INTERPLEADER 800  to  826 

in  what  cases  it  lies  at  law 801  to  805 

in  what  cases  in  equity 8D6to830 
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in  what  not 817,  818,  821,  823 

affidavit  in  cams  of 809 

effect  of 821  to  824 

bills  in  the  nature  of 824 

number  of  claims  not  objectionable  if  all  kindred  to  each  other  820  a 

INTOXICATION,  (See  DaOMKARM) 230,231,233 

INYENTORY,  when  decreed  to  a  l^atee  of  spedfic  ardcles  in  re- 
mainder  604 

INVENTIONS,  PATENT  FOR 930  to  9»4 

-riolatjona  of,  when  suppressed 930  to  934 

(See  Ikjumctiok.) 

ISSUES  of  fact,  when  ordered  in  equity 1478 

of  law,  when  ordered 1478,  1479 

of  dtoiaaxrit  oeZ  non 1446,  1449 


JETTISON,  what  it  i 490,491 

JOINT  CONTRACTS,  when  held  joint  and  BBTena 162  to  164 

when  in  equitj  held  joint  and  seyeral 162  to  164 

in  cases  of  partnership 675,  676 

when  crediCoTs  of  partnership  are  entitled  to  priority  over 

separate  creditors 678,  765 

in  cases  of  joint  loans 162,  164 

JOINT  TENANTS,  accounts  between,  cognizable  in  equity 466 

contribution  between SOfi 

JOINTRESS,  equity  of 1604 

not  bound  to  discoTer  title 1504 

when  covenant  for,  is  a  lien  on  lands  of  covenantor      .     .     .  1249 
JOINTURE,  to  be  raised  out  of  lands,  marsfaalling  of  assets  for     ...    676 

JUDGUENT,  how  enforeed  in  equity 1216  a,  1216  6 

when  enforced  on  equitable  estates 1216  a,  1216  6 

when  sale  decreed  in  aid  of 1216  a,  1216  6 

^JUDGMENT  CREDITOR,  not  prefeired  to  equitable  mortgagee    .     .    1603  fr 

JUDGMENTS,  general  and  unqualified  rendered  at  law     .     .     .     .  26,  27,  76 

how  securities  are  marshalled  with  respect  to       ....  624,  638 

frauds  in,  make  them  void 252 

paid,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  perpetually  enjoined     ....  876  a 

how  far  courts  of  equity  control 1570 

can  only  enjoin  collection  of 1671 

grounds  on  which  such  injunctions  granted 1572 

how  far  conclufive 1673 

new  trials  when  granted 1574 

when  fraud  defence 1675,  1581,  1682 

fomgn,  when  conclusive 1676 

review  of  later  cases 1577 
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JUDGMENTS  —  etmlimed. 

no  defined  limit  of  conduaiTeueH 1578 

accounts  rendered  hj  execaton  in  foreign  court     ....  1379 

of  coarta  of  lut  resort  where  reviubla 1580 

will  sometJmeB  be  set  aside  on  indirect  grounds  .    .    .  1583,  1684 
{Bee  Dbchebs.) 

JULIAN  LAW,  as  to  marriage,  what  in  the  Roman  law 278 

JURISDICTION,  in  eqnity,  vested  in  diffetent  tribanals 54  to  37 

acta  in  pertonam 743,  744 

as  to  landa  in  foreign  conntries 743, 744 

JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  OF  EQUITY, 

difficult  to  ascertain  its  origin 89  to  50 

opinions  of  Lambard  and  Lord  Coke  as  to  its  orighi     41, 44,  note 

Lord  Hale 42 

Lord  Haidwicke 43 

Mr.  Cooper 41,  note 

deduced  bj  Lord  King  Ecom  the  prerogative  of  the  king 

to  administer  justice,  &c 44 

how  deduced  b^  Mr.  Eeeres,  Mr.  Justice  Bladutone,  and 

Mr.  WooddeMon 45,  note 

Mr.  Jeremf 's  sketch  of  the  origin  of,  commended  ...  46,  not* 
in  full  operation  during  tbe  reign  of  Richard  11.  .  .  .  46, 47 
received  an  impulse  from  the  invention  of  the  writ  of  sub- 

pana  bj  John  Waltham 46 

opposed  unsuccessfully  by  the  Commons 46 

light  thrown  on  its  origin  hy  the  commissioners  of  public  records  47 
mistake  in  auppoaing  it  arose  from  uses  and  trusts   .     .     .     46.  76 
grew  out  of  aaaaults,  trespasses,  and  outrages  not  cogniz- 
able at  law  48 

established  to  remedy  defects  in  common-law  proceedings  .  49 
introduction  of  uses  and  trusts  gave  new  activity  to  it  .  .  49 
resembled  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Pnetor  at  Roma 

in  its  growth fiO 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  qiute  extensive 61 

importance  of  understanding  its  history 63  to  fiS 

origin  and  history  of,  in  the  United  States 56  to  39 

unknown  till  lately  in  tbe  United  States 56 

iUnstrated  by  Chancellor  Kent 56 

nature  and  extent  of,  in  tbe  different  States  ...  66,  note,  68 
that  of  the  United  State*  conformable  to  that  of  England  67 

conferred  by  our  Constitution  on  the  national  judtdary  .  .  67 
in  Permsylvania  administered  tlirongh  the  forms  of  courts 

of  common  law 68 

article  on  chanceiy  jurisdiction,  in  American  Jurist,  com- 

'  mended ' 33,  note,  68 

general  view  of 59  to  62 

over  three  things,  according  to  Coke 69 

general  description  of,  unsatiafacMiy 60  to  62 
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JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  OF  EClVnr  —  coniirmed. 

sscerUined  by  a  specific  enuTaeration  of  ita  actual  limita  ,  .  62 
is  not  lost  by-  courts  of  law  now  entertaining  suite  wbicli 

thej  fonneil/  rejected 64  t,  80 

ii  of  a  permanent  and  fixed  character 64  i,  61  it 

wliere  it  has  attached  for  one  purpose,  in  what  cases  it  will 

be  retained  for  all  purposes    64  Jt,  65,  66  to  74,  454  to  458,  nolt 

lufltained  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  suits 64  A,  65 

when  it  attaches  for  discovery,  sustained  in  cases  of  fraud, 

account,  accident,  and  mistake 64  fc,  to  70 

English  cases  on  thia  point  not  reconcilable  .    .     .     .  64  A,  to  70 

the  American  doctrine  affirms  the  jurisdiction 71 

aboold  be  declined  where  a  qnestion  for  the  jury  arises    .     .      72 
general  principles  as  to  the  entertaioment  of  bills  of  dis- 
covery, seeking  relief 72,  73 

not  sustained,  where  discovery  is  used  as  a  mere  pretence  73,  74 
what  facts  must  be  alleged  in  a  bill  of  discovery ....  73,  74 
divided  into  concurrent,  exclusive,  and  auxiliary  ...  76,  78 
eoaeurrait  embraces  much  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  court  76 

origin  of  this 76 

to  what  cases  it  extends 76,  77 

divided  into  two  branches 77 

1st.  founded  on  the  subject-matter 77 

2d.  fbunded  on  the  pecaliar  remedies  of  equity     .     .      77 
that  founded  on  the  subject-matter  first  considered    77 

where  it  arises 78  to  109 

(i9m  Accident.) 

mistake 110  to  183 

{See  Mistake.) 

actual  fraud 184  to  258 

(See  FniUD.) 

constructive  fraud 268  to  440 

(See  Fbaud,  Constructivb.) 

where  it  arises  from  account ....  411  to  429 
(See  AcoocNT.) 

administration S30  to  689 

(See  Adiomistsatioii.) 

legacies 690  to  60S 

(See  LEOACiEa.) 

confusion  of  boundaries 609  to  622 

(See  Confusion  of  Bodksabibs.) 

dower 624  to  632 

(j^ee  Dower.) 

marshalling  of  securities 633  to  645 

(See  Marsralmno  o»  Secubitibs.) 

partition i.     .    .  646to66S 

{Set  Pabtitios.) 
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JUEISDICTION  OF  COURTS  OP  ECffJTTY — eonimued. 

partnership 659  to  683 

(S«  Partnership.) 

rentB 684  to  687 

(See  RENra.) 

JURY,  causes  tried  withoiit,  in  equity 31 

when  question  ariaea  in  equitj,  m  to  dimigea,  tiriat  ahonld 
be  by 72 


K 

KING,  THB,  OR  GOVERNMENT,  may,  at  common  law,  take  or 

make  an  assi^ment  of  a  chose  in  action 1039 

KING,  LORD,  hia  vieirB  on  tie  origin  of  equity  jurisdiction       ....       44 
whether  he  wrote  the  treatise  entided  The  Legal  Judicv 
ture  in  Chancery  stated 44,  nott 


LACHES,  diacoantenanced  in  eqnity 64  a 

when  a  bar  in  equity 16S0  to  1522 

in  cases  of  specific  performance  of  contracts    .    .    771,  773  to  781 
(SeeSPECinc  Ferofrmahce.) 

LAND,  when  deemed  money,  or  money  land ,790  to  798 

LANDS,  charged  with  debtj  and  legacies 652  to  556,  602 

marshalling  securities  on 638  to  645     ' 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  constrncUTe  fraud  in  cases  of   ....    323 

LAPSE  OF  TIME,  how  it  affects  equitable  demands 64  a,  629 

when  a  bar  in  equity 1520  to  1623 

LAW,  IGNORANCE  OF,  relief  incases  of 121  to  139 

(Set  MtSTAKX.) 

LEGACIES,  fraud  in  the  preventjon  of 256 

when  legatees  will  be  compeUed  to  refund 92,  note 

when  revoked  under  mistake 182 

where  a  false  reason  is  given  for 183 

conditions  annexed  to,  in  respect  to  marriage     .     .     .    383  to  201 
when  their  payment  will  be  enforced  by  the  ecdesiaatical 

courts 278, 536 

do  not  vest  in  legatee  until  the  assent  of  the  ezecntor  .      540,  691 

executor  held  in  equity  as  trustee  for  legatee 640 

marshalling  of  assets  in  fator  of  legatees 566  to  570 

when  they  may  stand  in  place  of  specialty  creditors 

and  mortgagees 565 

when  real  estate  not  mortgaged  is  devised 665 

what  consUtutei  a  charge  on  real  ettate 066  6 
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I — continutd. 

when  vested  or  contingent &H  a 

prerercnce  between  legatees  ant)  devisees    666,  note,  6T0,  671 
where  IodcIh  are  subjected  to  the  payment  of  debts     666,  573, 
674 
where  acme  legacies  ore  charged  on  real  estate,  and 

some  not 666 

where  for  charitable  uses,  do  manhilling  of  assets  ....    669 

concurrent  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 690  to  608 

jurisdiction  over,  oiiginallf  in  ecclesiastical  courts ....     690 
no  suit  will  lie  for,  at  law,  uii1i;bb  executor  has  assented 

to  them 691 

action  will  lie  for  specific  legacies  after  assent 691 

whether  action  will  lie  for  pecuniary  legacies  after  assent  691,  note 
grounds  and  origin  of  jurisdiction  of  equity  ,     .     ,     ,   693  to  695 

cases  where  the  jurisdiction  is  exclusive 696  to  698 

where  they  involve  the  execution  of  trusts      .     .     .  S96,  696 
when  given  to  a  married  woman  or  to  inianta     .     .  697,  698 

when  a  discovery  of  assets  is  required 601 

when  charged  on  Und 602 

cases   of  injunction  and  prohibition   upon  ecclesisBtical 

courts 696  to  600 

right  of  executor  in  the  surplus  of  personal  estate  at 

common  law,  after  payment  of  debts 696,  TtoU 

this  is  a  question  of  presumption  oa  the  fiice  of  the 

wiU 696,  note 

requirements  of  secority  from  legatees  to  refund  on  defi- 
ciency of  assets 697 

from  executors  for  the  payment 

thereof    .     .' 603,  note,  604 

as  to  personal  estate,  equity  follows  the  roles  of  the  civil 

law 602,  609 

heirs  take  by  purchase  as  to  real  estate -     1067  b 

OS  to  thoae  charged  on  land,  equity  follows  the  common 

law 602,  608 

distinction  between  contingent  and  absolute  legacies    .      60S,  note 
when  an  inventory  will  be  decreed  to  a  legatee  of  chattels 

in  remainder 604 

donations  moriii  eauia,  what  they  are 606  to  607  d 

what  is  necessary  to  give  them  effect   ....  600  a,  606 

derived  from  the  Roman  law 607 

most  important  topics  as  to  legodes,  what  they  are  .     .      608,  noU 

{See  AsMiNisTaATiON.) 
construction  of,  in  equity 1067  to  1076 

(See  ElBCTION  AND  SiTISFACriON.) 

construction  of  words  of  limitation  of 1067 

differen,t  construction  in  equity  from  that  of  law     ,     .  1067,  1068 
limitations,  when  too  remote 1067, 1068 
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LEGACIES — eoTdimed, 

estate,  tail  in 1067,  1068 

words  pncttory  or  recommendKtoiT',  when  construed 

to  be  legftdes  or  not 1068  to  1074 

not  so  constmed  if  left  to  dUcredoa 1068  b 

election  between 1076, 1077 

cumnlatiTe  or  not 1123  a 

s&liaractiou  of,  when ItlOtolllS 

ftdemption  of,  when 1110  to  1119 

matter  of  intention,  wlien  adeemed 1115  a 

when  not 1116  to  1117 

LEGATEES,  (See  Legacieb)' S90  to  680 

bow  «id  when  the;  maf.be  compelled  to  refund     .     .    .  90  to  92 
relieved  in  equi^  against  fraads  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators      425 

what  words  constitute  a  good  description  of  .     .    .    1067  to  1079 

general  names  of  relations,  bow  construed 1065  e 

illegitimate  will  not  take,  if  others  answer  the  terms    .     .    106fi  e 

LETTERS,  injunctioD  to  prevent  publication  of 949  to  949 

LIEN,  (Stt  TanST.) 

concorrent  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 506 

definition  of 506 

in  whose  favor  thej  exist   .....,,...,.     606 

lustaioed  in  equity,  when  nnknown  at  law 606 

importance  of  a  resort  to  equity 506 

how  general  created 507 

how  purchasers  are  bound  to  contribute  to  discbarge  a  lien       484 

of  vendor  for  purchase-money 1217  to  1233 

wwver  of,  or  not 1226  to  1233 

taking  a  security,  when  a  waiver 1226  to  12SS 

against  whom  it  exists 1227  to  1230 

against  represenUtivei 1227  to  1280 

against  purchasers  with  notice 1231  to  1233 

against  general  assignees 1329 

when  in  &TOr  of  third  persons 1231,  1232 

when  not 1233 

hy  deposit  of  tdtle-deedi 1234 

bj  deposit  of  money  for  ^»eoial  objects 1231 

by  covenant  to  appropriate  funds  to  particular  objects .  1003,  1231 

br  covenant  to  settle  lands 1007,  1281,  1248,  1249 

in  &VOT  of  dowress  for  jointure 1246  to  IS50 

for  repairs  and  improTemeots 1234  to  1239 

for  repairs  of  personal  property 1240,1241 

for  repairs  of  ships I2W  to  1242 

for  disbursements  by  master  of  a  ship 1241, 1S42 

by  part-owners 1242 

bypartsera 1243 

enforced  by  sale  in  etpHj 1216  to  1280 
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LIEN  —  continued. 

bj  judgment,  when  aale  enforced  in  equity     .     .     .     1S16,  1216  b 
oi  creditors  b;^  a  chu^e,  created  bjr  will  ....     1244  to  1247 

what  words  create  a  charge 1244  to  1249 

[  when  a  primary  charge  on  land  or  not 1244  to  1247 

in  &Tor  of  dowrets 1249 

of  joint  creditors  on  partnership  funds 1253 

in  case  of  successive  porcbasera,  how  discharged     .     .     .     1233  a 
successive  burdens  on  real  estate,  how  borne.     .     .     .  1112,  1227 
banker's  lien  for  balance  of  account,  extent  of  .     .     .     •     12G3  a 
LIMITATIONS,  STATUTES  OF. 

equity  acta  upon  them  by  aiulogy ^     ,     .  64  a 

and  follows  tbem  as  to  legal  demands fi29 

their  effect  upon  equitable  demands $29 

operation  of  statutes  of,  in  case  of  mortgages 

1028  to  1028  b,  1520,  1020  b 

in  cases  of  legal  titles 1028  to  1028  6,  1520 

in  cases  of  equiuble  titles  .    .     .     .  1028  to  1028  6,  1620,  1520  a 

when  it  is  not  a  bar  in  equi^ 1531 

when  not  in  cases  of  fraud 1S21 

when  not  in  case  of  mistake 1521, 1521  a 

when  it  begins  to  run  in  equity 1531,  1521  a 

what  is  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  avoid    1521,  1521  a,  1521  b 
diai^of  debts  on  lands,  when  it  voids     ....     1521,  1521  a 

when  a  bar  in  equity 1520  to  1631  a 

fraud  and  concealment  hinders  the  operation  of  statute  of 

limitations 1521  a,  and  nola 

when  the  bar  is  set  aside 1521, 1521  a 

in  eases  of  fraud 1621,  1521  o 

LIS  PENDENS,  is  constractive  notice  to  purduuers 405  to  407 

LOST  BONDS,  (See  Bonds) 8 1  to  89 

LOST  INSTRUMENTS,  (See  Inotkuments) 81  to  88 

LOST  NOTES,  (Sm  Notes) 86,  86 

LUNATICS,  consent  necessary  in  contracts 322  to  330 

three  elements  of  consent,  according  to  Grotius 333 

not  able  to  contract 32S 

langnage  of  the  civil  law,  of  Orotias,  and  ofBracton  as  to    .    228 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  man  can  stultify  him- 
self     ;    .    .     .      225, 226 

does  not  extend  to  the  park's  privies 225 

defence  of,  in  Bacon's  Abridgment 335,  noU 

faow  far  received  in  courts  of  equity 325,236 

bow  &x  adopted  in  America 226,  note 

what  acts  are  voidable  and  what  void 226,  note 

principles  on  which  chancery  acts  in  setting  aside  con- 
tracts of 223,  note 

jurisdiction  of  the  crown  over 226,  note 

contracts  for  nec^ssari^  and  for  their  benefit  nphdd  ,    .    .    228 
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LUNATICS — continued. 

vfaere  e.  purchue  has  been  mode  in  good  fvth    .     .     .      228,  229 
their  solemn  acte,  bb  fines,  &c.,  may  be  OTerthrown    .    .     .    229 

proofs  of  iuaanity 229,  ttoU 

Lord  Coke's  four  claaees  of  non  eompoies 230 

(See  DauNEASDB.) 
junBdiction  over  in  chancery   .     .     .      133fi  to  13S7,  1362  to  1365 
cbancelloT  acts  m  delegate  of  the  crown    ....    1362  to  13S5 

how  idiocy  and  lunacy  tried 1362  to  1366 

how  their  real  estate  coDveyed 1364  a 

how  the  estate  of  lunatics  applied  to  their  support  .     .     .     13646 
persons  of  weak  mind  may  claim  protection  in  court  of 
equity 1365  c 


M. 

MACEDONIAN"  DECREE,  what  in  the  Roman  law Ml 

MADMEN.    (See  LnNiTica) 222  to  230 

MAINTENANCE  OF  INFANTS ',   1364  to  1356 

jurisdiction  for 1354  to  1S56 

of  idiots  and  lunatics 1362  to  1361 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WIFE,  when  decreed  in  equity     .    .     .    1421  to  1424 
(See  AuMONT.) 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTY 1048 

wbat  is  or  not 1018  to  1056 

offence  now  practically  obsolete 41  no(e,  1057  c 

MANUSCRIPTS 943  to  951 

injunction  to  prerent  the  publica^on  of 943  to  951 

MARINERS,  relief  of,  inequity,  agMust  fraud 332 

their  contracts  for  wages  and  prize-money  watched      .     .     .    332 

where  they  sell  their  shares 332,  note 

■viewed  as  favorably  as  young  heirs 332 

MARKS  AND  LABELS.  FALSE  IMITATIONS  OF. 

injunction  lies  to  prevent 881 

MARITAL  RIGHTS  of  husband,  fraud  on 275 

MARRIAGE,  mistake  in  seUlements  of 159,  160,  noti 

IHud  in  withholding  consent  to 247 

brokage  contracts,  void 260to263 

otherwise  in  the  dvil  law 260 

reasons  why  void 261  to  263 

incapable  of  confirmation 263 

contracts  for  benefit  in  promoting S66 

where  a  father  took  a  bond  from  his  son  on  his  marriage  .     .     267 
where  a  bond  was  given  to  a  father  to  obtain  his  consent 

to  the  maniage  of  his  dau^ter Sfi7 

where  there  is  an  underhaud  agreement  to  defeat  a  settle- 
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MARRIAGE  —  conHtiued. 

caaea  of  concealment  juid  mtsrepreaeDtatioo  in  fraud  of  366  to  273 
when  a  secret  settlement  or  conTeyuce  is  made  hj  a 

woman  in  contemplation  of 273 

coDtracta  and  conditioDS  in  restraint  of,  void  .  .  .  274  to  291 
reciprocal  engagement  between  mao  and  woman  good      .  274,  275 

'  when  deferred  to  a  future  period 274,  275 

diatinctionB  of  the  Roman  law  aa  to  conditions  in  reatralnt 

of 276  to  278 

Lord  Boasljn's  viewa  m  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  law 

in  equity 278 

also  Lord  Tfaurlow's  views 279,  nole 

propriety  of  the  doctrineB  of  equity  on 279,  280 

where  the  conditions  are  reasonable,  not  void  .  .  .  280  to  291 
where  rigid  or  in  reslraint  of,  generally  roid  .  ,  280,  281,  286 
distinctions  between  precedent  and  subsequent  conditions 

279,  nole,  287  to  291 
where  the  condition  requires  1^  consent  of  third  persons  281 

conditions  as  to  widowhood 285,  noU 

other  cases  of  conditions 284 

conditions  not  favored  in  equity 285,  noU 

where  bequest  over,  in  defiiult  of  compliance  with  the 

condition 287 

distinction  between  conditions  annexed  to  real  and  to  per- 
sonal estate 287,  288,  290 

where  literal  compliance  with  the  condition  becomes  im- 
possible   291 

case  of  a  bond  upon  an  intended  marriage      ....   266  to  367 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS  AND  ARTICLES 988  to  998 

bow  construed  in  equity 983  to  988 

executory  articles,  how  construed 984  to  987 

marriage  articles,  in  whose  favor  executed  or  not    .     .  984  to  987 

what  may  ba  seUled 990 

personal  property 990 

terms  for  years 990 

eiiaiea  pour  autre  vie .989,990 

trasteet  in,  to  preserve  contingent  remainders    .     .     .    991  to  998 

rights  and  duties  of  such  trustees 991  to  996 

postnuptial  contracts,  when  valid  or  not 967  a,  991 

without  anticipation  equity  will  enforce 1080  b 

MARRIED  WOMEN,  jurisdiction  in  equity 1366  to  1429 

(See  Husband  and  Wive.) 
MARSHALLING  OF  ASSETS,     (A'ee  Ai>MiNisTBiTiON)     .     .     .  660  to  667 

no  marshalling  of  assets  in  fkvor  of  chanties 669 

in  cases  of  liens 1227 

in  cases  of  charities 1180 

MARSHALLING  OP  SECURITIES, 633  to  646 

concurrent  jorisdictioD  in  cases  of /  633  to  645 

Z4.  IJJM.  —  VOL.  II.  66 
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MARSHALLING  OF  SECURITIES— «m<inH«i 

irhere  one  part}-  hu  ft  lien  on  two  funds    ....  633,  642,  643 
where  there  ii  a,  mortgage  upon  two  ejitates  for  the  awne 

debt 633 

where  one  judgment  creditor  w%y  go  upon  two  funds  .     .     .    694 
where  one  creditor  has  judgment  against  A.  and  B.,  and 

another  against  B.  onlj- *.     .     .     634 

doctrine  of  lubstitutioa  and  cession  in  the  Roman  law 

635  to  637,  641 

views  of  Lord  BJtmes 637 

in  faTor  of  sureties 638, 639 

may  be  substjtuted  to  the  collateral  securities  held 

hj  the  creditor    : 638,  6S9 

may  by  bill  against  creditor  and  debtor  compel  ttie 

payment  of  the  debt 640 

whether  L-reditor  may  elect  between  the  debtor 

and  his  collateral  security 640  - 

Roman  law  on  tbis  point 641 

parties  seeking  aid  must  be  creditors  of  a  common  debtor     i     642 
case  of  a  joint  debt  due  to  one  creditor  by  two  persons, 

and  a  several  debt  due  by  one  of  them  to  another    .  642  to  645 
whether  a  creditor  of  a  firm  may  be  compelled  to  resort  to 

the  scpiiratQ  estate  of  a  deceased  partner 646 

among  the  creditors  of  joint -debtors  and  partners   ...     .-   64fi 
and  rights  of  priority  and  liens  in  case  of  different  pur- 
chasers         1233  a 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS,  when  he  first  sat  apart  and  heard  cases 

in  the  afternoon 50,  note 

MAXIMS,  GENERAL,  IN  EQUITY",  equity  follows  the  law  ...     .      64 
various  interpretations  and  illustrations  of  this  maxim 

64  a  to  64;,  177,  243,  482,  653 

equity  acts  by  analogy  to  law 64  a 

where  there  is  equal  equity,  the  law  prevails 61  e 

illostrationB  of  this  maxim 64  c,  64  d 

he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity 64  e 

illustrations  of  this  maxim 64  «,  301 

equality  is  equity 64/" 

illustrations  of  this  maxim 64/,  547,  5&^,.&&8 

equity  looks  npon  tbat  as  done  which  ought  to  be  done     .     .  64  ; 

meaning  and  application  of  tbis  maxim 64  j; 

MELIORATIONS  OF  ESTATES, 

when  allowed  for  in  equity      .     .     .     .  799  a,  799  i>,  1234  to  1240 

lien  for 1235  to  1239 

(See  Improvxhbnts.) 
MENTAL  IMBECILITY 234  to  238 

(See  IMB8CUJTY.) 

MINE,  when  unknown  to  a  seller,  whether  it  avoids  a  purchase  of 

■       land 147,  207,  not* 
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bill  Bgainrt  executor  for  opening  mine 615, 516 

MINORS,     (Sm  Infants) 240  to  242 

MISREPRESENTATION, 

what  it  is,  and  relief  in  caaei  of 191  to  203 

{ijee  Fkadd,  Actital.) 

fraudulent  io  eaee  of  marriage 268  to  274 

MISTAKE,  concnrreut  jurisdirtluD  iu  vanes  of 110  to  183 

what  it  is 100 

in  matters  oflaw Ill  to  139 

iffnoranlia  legii  ntmintm  exctuat,  grouode  of  this  maxim       .     Ill 

optnioDS  of  the  civilians  od  this  maxim Ill,  note 

where  there  is  a  mere  promise  to  pay  in  ignorance  of 

law .      Ill,  note 

in  the  release  of  one  or  two  obligees  iu  a  bMid 112 

where  there  is  an  ovur-payment 112,  note 

where  power  of  ippoiotnient  ia  executed  absolutely  .     .     112 

sigreements  entered  into  under  a  mistake  of  law      ....     113    , 
where  parties  act  under  wrong  advit-e  as  to  law  .     .     .    113  to  116 
where  a  letter  of  attorney  is  taken  instead  of  a  mort- 

guge 114,  116 

of  law,  not  a  ground  of  reforming  a  deed  .  .  .  116,  138,  nott 
where  a  party  acts  undi:r  ignoranee  of  his  title  .  .  .  120  to  131 
where  a  compromise  of  Tight  is  made  in  ignoriuice  of  a 

role  of  law 121  to  131 

or  is  made  in  a  case  of  a  doubtful  question  .     .  121  to  126, 
130  to  133 
distinction  between  mistake  and  ignorance  of  a  principle 

of  law 121,  noU 

ignorance  of  a  title,  when  treated  as  a  mistake  of  fact  .      122,  123,    • 

note,  130 
cases  of  mistake  of  the  settled  law,  where  relief  has  been 

given 123  to  126 

difficulty  in  reconciling  these  cases 125,  note 

case  of  Lansdowne  c.  Lansdonne,  doabted  ....  126,  note 
payment  of  legacies  by  executor  or  administrator,  where 

the;  are  ignorant  of  outstanding  debts  .     .     ,     .     .     .      90, 91 
of  a  principle  of  law  not  plain  to  persons  generally  ....     126 

in  the  comttruction  of  a  will 137 

of  a  plain  rule  of  law,  presumptive  of  imposition,   sur- 

.   prise,  &c 128,  129 

family  compromises  snpported  upon  principles  of  policy    131, 132, 

132,  a 

where  surprise  is  mixed  up  with  mistake 133 

contracts  made  in  mutual  error,  invalid 134 

where  there  is  a  peculiar  trust  and  relation  between  the 

parties 136 . 
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cates  of  defectiTe  execatioo  of  intent  from  ignoTance  of 

kw 136 

Bumnuu7  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  m  to  ignorance  of  law    137,  138 

bow  conBid«red  in  America 137 

loose  statemcnte  of  Engliih  elementary  writeN  at  to  .  .  137,  Ttoit 
where  judgment  is  obtained  on  a  contraut,  and  aflerwarda 

the  point  of  kw  is  otherwise  decided 138 

•^      equity  will  not  ordinarily  grant  relief  for  mistake  of  law  .       198  a 

eiL'eptions  mu^t  be  of  marked  character 138  6 

1^     as  of  clear  mistaku  and  unconscionable  advantage  .     .     .      198  e 
_•      then  only  when  parties  may  be  put  in  tiaiu  quo  ....       138  d 

with  these  exceptions  the  rule  salutary 138  e 

its  practinU  application 138/ 

t     rule  of  Engliab  courts 138  g 

,       such  redress  altogether  exceptional 138  A 

equity  interferes  in  discretion,  to  prevent  injustice  .     .     .       138  i 

rules  of  the  civil  law  as  to  error  of  law 139,  note 

where  a  bondfide  purchaser,  without  notice,  is  concerned  139,  166 
by  ignorance  of  material  facts,  relievable  in  equity  ....  140 
distinction  between  ignorance  of  law  and  of  fact  ....  140 
distinction  between  ignorance  of  facts  and  mistake  of  facts  140,  note 

the  facts  most  be  material 141 

where  the  parties  are  innocent,  and  no  presumption  of 

fraud 142 

where  one  innocently  sella  a  neasnsge  at  the  time  de- 
stroyed     142.  148,  143  a 

distinctions  of  the  civil  Jaw  as  to  such  a  sale 142,  noti 

''  in  the  supposition  of  existing  rights  ....  14S,  143  a,  143  b 
mutual,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  thing  sold  143,  143  a,  143  6,  144 
in  an  instrument,  so  as  to  release  rights  of  which  the  par^ 

is  ignorant 14fi 

a  party  not  relievable  unless  he  uses  due  diligence  to  as- 
certain the  facts 146 

where  facts  are  known  to  one  party  and  not  to  another  .  .  147 
where  there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  communicate  the  facts  .  148 
where  the  means  of  information  are  open  to  both  parties  .  148, 149 

-'     or  are  equally  unknown 150 

where  a  vendee  has  private  knowledge  of  a  declaration  of 

war,  &c 149 

this  topic  ably  discussed  by  Pothier 162,  nott 

where  tiie  equity  is  equal  between  the  parties 150 

summary  of  grounds,  on  which  mistakes  of  fact*  are  re- 
lievable   151 

in  written  agreements,  when  reformed 152  to  166 

shown  by  parol  evidence 153  to  169 

necessary  proofs  to  make  out  tbe  mistake 153  to  169 
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Lord  Thurlow'a  language  m  to  the  proofs  commented  on  157,  note 

in  policiei  of  iiuunnce 163,  168 

in  preliminary  contraclB  for  conveyances,  &C 169 

where  made  out  from  other  writings  or  memorandiiiiis  .     .     .     160 

in  marriage  Bettlement« 160,  note 

where  the  final  inatrument  and  preliminary  contract  differ  160 

where  a  party  Beeka  a  specific  performance  of  an  agreo- 

meot  alter  it  is  reformed 161 

a  distinction  on  this  snbjeot  not  easily  reconcilable  with 

the  principles  of  equity 161,  note 

relief  when  mistake  is  only  implied 162  to  Ifil 

as  where  jointloanof  money,  bond  made  joint  and  several  163, 16S 

reform  of  a  joint  bond  against  a  surety 164 

equity  interferes  only  between  the  original  parties  and  to 

written  instruments 166 

where  parties  have  oniitt«d  acts  necessary  to  the  validity 

of  written  instruments 166 

where  an  instrument  has  been  cancelled 167 

where  the  instrument  is  drawn  untechnically 168 

instruments  held  to  operate  as  covenants  to  stand  seised   .     .     168 

in  the  execution  of  powers 1, 169  to  179 

(See  PowBRB.) 

where  defective  fine  or  recovery 178 

mistakes  in  wills 179  to  181 

must  be  clear  and  apparent  on  the  Ohm 1 60,  181 

errors  in  legacies 180 

where  a  legacy  is  revoked  under  a  mistake 183 

where  a  false  reason  is  given  for  a  legacy 18S 

whera  money  b  spent  upon  another's  estate  throagh  mis- 
take of  title  , 388 

of  law,  upon  the  ronstruction  of  a  deed,  &c 400  a  , 

accounts  are  cognizable  in  equity  on  account  of 462 

when  statute  of  limitations  no  bar  in  case  of 1621 

when  statute  begins  to  run  in  cases  of 1521 

M0DUSE8,     (See  TiTMM) 519,620 

MONEY,  when  deemed  land  or  land  money 790 

when  ordered  to  be  pud  into  court 889,  846  to  847 

the  power  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to 951  e 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  his  character  as  Chancellor 01 

MORTGAGEE,  may  file  a  bill  in  behalf  of  all  creditors 697 

how  far  entitled  to  dividend  in  case  of  insolvency  .      664  6,  M4  e 
MORTGAGES, 

fraud  in  cases  of 391  to  393,  468  a 

on  two  estates  for  same  debt,  marshalling  of  securities      .     .    633 

definition  and  nature  of  tacking 412  to  431 

(Sm  Taoono.) 
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oripa  and  nature  of 1004  to  1012 

nature  of,  in  Roman  Uw     .........     1005  to  1011 

nature  of,  in  eqaity 1O05  to  1015 

mortgAge  is  &  mere  pledge  in  equity lOlS  to  1015 

equity  of  redemption,  nature  of  .     .      1014  to  1017,  1019  to  1030 

estate  of  mortgagee  in  equity 1016 

rights  of  mortgagee 1016 

rights  of  mortgagor 1017 

if  mortgage^  gire  notice  to  tenant  to  pay  rent  to  him  he 
becomes  responsible  to  mortf;agor  for  all  loss  .     .     1016  a.  note 

extingniahment  of 1016  a 

purchaser  of  fee-simple  may  insist  upon  keeping  mortgage 

on  foot 1016  e 

equitable,  by  deposit  of  title-deeds 1020 

what  constitutes  a  mortgage    ....    1018  to  lOSO,  1231,  1233 

implied  or  equitable  mortgages 1020,  1020  a 

one  of  title^eeds  omitted  will  not  defeat  mortgage      .     .    1020  a 

what  property  may  be  mortgaged 1021 

who  may  make  a  mortgage 1022  to  1027 

to  secure  future  advances,  how  far  binding     .     .     .  1033  a,  1023  b 

who  may  redeem  a  mortgage 1023 

right  of  foreclosure 1024  to  1039 

in  what  cases  a  sale  decreed 1036,  1026 

mode  of  foreclosure 1027  a 

contribution  to  discharge  of 29b,  296,  463 

mortgages  of  personal  property 1030  to  1036 

'  difference  between  a  mortgage  and  a  pledge  .     .     .     1030  to  1033 
equity  of  redemption  in  case  of  mortgage  of  personal 

property 1031  to  lOSS 

tacking,  in  case  of  mortgage  of  personal  property  ....  1034 

marshalliiig  of  assets  and  securities  with  reapect  to  .     .  S59  to  568, 

(See  ADUiMBTRirioN.)  676,  633 

apportionment  of  interest  on 479,  487.  488 

{See  Apportionhbnt.     Mortoaose.) 
a  prior  one,  which  was  concealed,  postponed       ....  389.  390 

order  of  charing  different  parceU 1233  b 

MORTMAIN.  STATUTES  OF,  devise  in  evasion  of,  void 297 

MULTIPLICITY  OF  SUITS, 

prevention  of,  a  ground  of  jurisdiction 64  £  to  66 

in  eases  of  account 457,  464 

in  cases  of  agency .     ; 462  to  464 

in  cases  of  apportionment    ....  470,  478,  483 

in  cases  of  a  general  average 490, 491 

in  cases  of  contribution 496 

in  cases  of  sureties     ....  492.  493,  -49&  to  497 
in  cases  of  coniusion  of  boundaries  610,614,  630,  621 
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■a  and  profit* .     .• Iil4 

f  waste 516,  617,  618 

if  pftrttieralup 679 


MUTUAL  ACCOUNTS, 

it  juriidiction 


,  457  lo  4&9 


(See  AccooNT.) 


N. 


NECESSARIES,  contracti  for,  b^  lunatics 228 

NECESSITT,  contract!  made  in  a  sUle  of 2S9 

WE  EXEAT  REGNO,  WRIT  OF, 1404  to  1470 

on'ipn  and  nature  of 1464  to  1467 

in  wbat  cases  granted 1468,  147S 

for  equitable  debt 1468  to  1471.  1474 

for  alimony 1472,  1473 

in  what  caaeB  not 1472,  147S 

for  legal  debts 1472,1473 

in  cases  of  foreigners 1475 

NEGLIGENCE,  gross,  where  accident  arises  flrom,  no  relief IDS 

NEXT  OF  KIN,  who  in  a  will  are  or  maj  be  deemed 1066  6 

NGN  COMPOTES  MENTIS,  (See  Lonatics) 222  to  230 

NOTES  LOST,  reliefin  cases  of,  and  the  grounds  thereof     .     .     .     .86.86  a 
jurisdiction  not  sustained  upon  the  mere  fact  of  loss  86,  86 

where  they  are  not  negotiable,  loss  of,  if  not  admitted,  must 

be  established  by  proofs 86 

(See  AcciPRNT.  — Bond.) 

NOTICE  of  adverse  title,  purchase  with 396  to  410,  note 

oftitleofdowrese,  pnrcbase  with 396  to  410,  note 

ofdeposit  of  title-deeds  for  security,  purchase  with.     .     .    .    39S 

in  cases  of,  purchaser  held  trustee 396 

in  cases  of,  how  purchaser  may  protect  himself 396 

of  contract  to  sell  land  or  grant  leases  thereof,  purchase  with      396 

of  prior  unregistered  couveyani^e,  purchase  with     ....     397 

object  and  poliiy  of  the  Registry  Acts    .      397,  398,  401,  402 

how  broken  in  upon 398, 399 

in  cases  of  subsequent  purchasers 398  to  400 

actual  and  constructive,  what  tfaey  are 399  to  400  a 

where  a  party's  deed  recites  another  deed      .     .     .     399  to  400  a 

whatever  puts  a  party  on  inquiry 399  to  400  a 

of  a  lease,  what  is  notice  of 400 

where  an  estate  is  purchased  with  knowledge  that  it  is  tenanted  400 
where  mere  rtunor  or  suspicion  is  notice  or  not  ....      400  a 

■      notice  of  deed,  notice  of  contents 400  a 

St  what  time  notice  of  counter  equity  must  be  received  400  6 

difference  between  constructive  and  implied 410  a 
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where  mist&ke  of  \aw  upon  conatruction  of  a  deed,  &c.      .     .     401 

effect  of  re^«tration  under  the  Begiitiy  Acts    .     .     .     401  to  404 

in  England  regiatratioD  not  conttructive  notice  .     .     403 

otherwise  in  America 403 

registration  of  an  equitable  title 40S,  nott 

registration  of  deeds  not  required  bj  law  ....     4M 
registration  of  deeds  not  in  compliance  with  law  401 

of  what  paaseij  in  courts  of  justice 405,  406 

purchaser  of  property  jienii«nleKf«  bound  bj  the 

decree 405,  406 

pendente  lite  nihil  innoBttur 406 

effect  of  lit  pertdent 406,  406 

effect  of  knowledge  of  a  decree  or  jodgment  .      405,  406 
when  priority  of  title  may  be  acquired  by,  in  eqnitable 

property 421  a 

where  knowledge  is  brought  home  to  an  agent  or  attorney  407, 408 
it  must  be  notice  in  the  present  buairiess   ....     408 
effect  of  a  bond  fide  pnrchaae  for  valuable  considera- 
tion     409,  410,  note,  411 

where  A.  purchases  with  notice  and  sells  to  B.  without 

notite,  and  B.  eells  to  C.  with  noljce 409,  410 

in  America,  Registry  Acts  constructive  notice    319,  note,  401,  40S 
by  an  equitable  encumbrancer  given  to  trustees,  wben  it 
will  give  priority  over  earlier  encumbrancers  1035  a,  10S7,  1047 

NOTTINGHAM,  LORD,  his  character  as  Chancellor 52 

NUISANCES,  remedy  at  law 921  to  927 

remedy  in  equity 921  to  937 

public 921  to  929 

private 925to930 


OATH,  of  defendant  required  in  equity SI 

OBLIGATIONS,  distinction  iu  Roman  law  between  natural  and  civil   .     .         2 

OFFICES,  contracts  for  the  gale  of,  void 295 

OFFICERS  OF  COURTS,  ^ 

when  courts  of  equity  interfere  to  protect  them  .    .     .      831,  891 

OPTION.  t>{  cestui  que  Irutt 1262,1278  a 

ORE,  tortiously  dug  by  tenant,  account  of  decreed 468,  note 

OVER-PAYMENT,  by  mistake  of  law  or  fact Ill,  note 


PARAPHERNALIA,  what 1376,1377 

rights'ofwifein 1376,1377 

marshalling  of  assets  with  respect  to 568 
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PASENT  ASD  CHILD,  contracts  betvreen,  viewed  villi  distrust  .     .      309  a 

sam«  u  to  otber  intimate  relations 309  b 

coQttractive  fraud  arising  [tata  this  relation 310 

PARENTAL  POWER,  as  to  infant  children 134  to  1352 

when  child  maj  be  removed  from  parent 1347  a 

faow  far  parent  liable  for  maintenance  furnished  by 

stranger        1347  6 

PAROL  CONTRACTS,  when  Bpedfically  enforced  in  equity    70S  to  771,  1522 
(_8te  Spboivic  Fbrformahor.) 

PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

generally  not  admissible  to  vary  a  written  agreement      161  to  164 
sdmissible  to  correct  a  mistake  and  to  sappreas  imposition, 

fraud,  &c 161  to  164 

rule  as  to,  is  not  simply  applied  to  cases  under  statute  of 

frauds     .    *. 158,  161,  note 

grounds  of  the  rule 158,161 

when  admissible  in  case  of  wills 179  to  181 

when  admissible,  or  not,  in  cases  of  written  instruments   .     .  1681 

to  rebnt  presumptions 1102,  1202,  1631 

(See  EviDENCB.)' 

PAROL  PROMISE,  when  i^schai^d  in  law,  yet  supported  in  equity  .     .      64 
settlement  founded  on 874,  note 

PABTICEPS  CRIMINIS,  relief  where  parties  are    .     .     .     .     298  to  307,  422 
(See  Fraud,  Constrcctivb.) 

PARTIES,  want  of  proper,  when  a  defence  or  bar  in  equity 1526 

PARTITION,  concummt  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 646  to  668 

origin  and  history  of  this  junsdiction 646  to  660 

Mr.  HargraTe's  strictures  upon  it  examined   ....      646,  660 

antiquity  and  insufficiency  of  the  writ  of 646,  647 

did  not  lie  at  common  law  between  joint-tenants  and  ten- 


texts  ofthe  civil  law 648 

grounds  ofthe  jurisdiction  in  equity 647,  649 

defect  of  remedy  at  law 647,  649  to  656 

discovery  wanted 649 

principle  of  amvenienee,  according  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough   649 

a  complication  of  titles 660,661 

power  of  equity  to  decree  a  pecuniary  compeusa' 
tiou  to  one  of  the  parties      ....  -  665,  656,  656  b 

daty  of  commissioners  in  cases  of 654  to  666  6 

title  must  be  first  established  at  law 651,  note 

difference  between  partition  at  law  and  equity 663 

in  equity  conTeyances  are  directed 652 

where  infancy  prevents  the  conveyanoea 652 

where  contingent  remainder  is  limited  to  a  person 

not  in  existence *   '.     .   662,  666  a 

whether  partition  in  equity  is  a  matter  of  right   ....  653, 666 
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PARTITION  —  eotUitmtd. 

exigency  of  the  writ  at  coniinoD  law 654,  655 

compeiuftlion  decreed  for  improvementa  on  the  eatate  .     .     .  654, 
665,656  6 
tenant  in  common  decreed  to  acconnt  for  rent*  and  profits 

656  6,656  c 

indiipcnrableneM  of  the  eqaitf  jurisdiction 655, 

666  a  to  656  c,  657,  65S 
wbere  all  partiet  in  interest  are  not  before  the  court  .  .  656, 657 
where  there  are  divera  parcels  of  land,  different  estates 

wiU  be  allotted  to  eadi  partf 657 

resort  to  courts  of  law  superseded 658 

the  analogies  of  the  law  followed 658 

will  not  be  made  as  to  partaerihip  lands 659  a 

PARTNERS,  lien  of,  on  partnership  (iinds .     .     .   ' 1S4S 

(S««  LiBN.) 

lien  of  joint  creditors  of 1253 

PARTNERSHIP,  (Set  Accodnt) 466 

relief  where  one  partner  conceals  from  the  other  tlie  ttue 

sUte  of  the  profits 220 

concurrent  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 669  to  683 

how  formed 660 

controversy  as  to  the  existence  of 660 

remedies  at  law  between  partners 661  to  665 

by  action  of  account 663  to  664 

for  a  contribution  at  taw 664. 681 

where  a  balance  has  been  struck 664,  ttote 

on  a  covenant  or  promise  to  account   ....   661  to  663 
on  an  agreement  to   furnish  a  certain  snm   or 

stock  for  partnership  purposes 665 


in  equity  more  complete  than  at  law    .    666,  667,  674,  677 
where  a  specific  performance  will  be  decreed  of  a  contract 

to  enter  into 666,  nofe 

•o  of  other  contrarta 677 

eOTenants  for,  when  specific  performance  of,  decreed  .  733,  723  a 
where  there  is  a  studied  omission  of  a  partner's  name  by 

the  firm 667 

where  one  raises  money  on  the  credit  of  the  firm  contrary 

to  agreement 667 

where  one  engages  in  other  business  contrary  to  agreement  .  667 
in  case  of  agreement,  on  dissolution,  as  to  a  parbiership  book  667 
where  an  injunction  will  be  granted  against  a  sudden  dis- 

volution 668 

doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  point 668 

injunction  to  prevent  a  partner  from  doing  injurions  acta    667,  669 
equity  will  not  interfere  in  case  of  agreement  to  refer  dis- 
putes to  arbitrators 670 
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PABTNERSHIP — continued. 

when  aa  account  will  be  decreed  to  ta  to  wind  up  the 

■    puinerBliip  afikirs 671,  nofe 

receiver  appointed  to  close  tbe  buBioeu 672,  673  a 

partners  restrained  from  collecting  debts 672 

when  a  dissolution  will  be  granted 673 

partj  cannot  arbitrarily  dissolve  and  retain  preminm   .     .     .  638  a 
insanity  of  one  partner  when  ground  of  dissolution      .     .      .  673a 

when  dissolved  because  pirpose  has  failed 673  b 

on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  the  iinder- 

takiog 674 

on  account  of  the  insftnitj  or  incapacity  of  one  of 

tfaepartnera 673 

when  on  account  of  gross  misconduct 673 

the  real  estate  of.  is  treated  u  personal  estate 674 

lien  of  the  partners  upon  the  partnership  funds  how  eu- 

fonied 674,676 

preference  of  the  creditors  of  the  firm S74  to  676 

where  one  partner  dies,  and  the  survivor  becomes  insol- 
vent   676 

when  the  representativea  of  deceased  partner  entitled  to 

share  in  profits  of  business  continuing 676  b 

right  of  Burviving  partner  as  to  effects 676  a 

marshalling  assets  of 675 

contract  of,  b  several  as  well  as  joint 676,  676 

where  an  execution  at  law  for  separate  debt  is  levied  on 

the  joint  property 677 

whether  equity  will  restrain  a  sale  in  snch  case  by 

the  sheriff 677  to  679 

where  there  are  two  firms,  in  which  some,  hut  not  all,  are 

partners  in  each  firm 679 

DO  person  can  sue  himself  with  others  in 679  to  681 

it  is  sufficient  in  equity,  that  al)  parties  in  interest  are  be- 
fore the  court 679,  680 

where  one  partner  fraudulently  releases  an  action,  eqnity 

vriU  relieve 681 

analogous  principles  in  the  Roman,  Scotch,  and  Conti- 
nental law 682 

general  inadequacy  of  law  and  the  necessity  of  a  resort 

to  equity  in  cases  of 683 

PART-OWNERS,  accounts  between 466 

contribntion  between 506 

PART-OWNERS  OF  SHIPS,  lien  of 1342 

(Ste  Lien.) 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS 930  to  936 

remedies  in  equity  for  infringing 930  to  936 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  AND  JUDGMENTS, 

when  accelerated  in  equity 1316  to  1218 
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PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  AND  JUDGMENTS— «i»(ii»u«d. 

in  cues  of  elegit* 1216  a,  1216  b 

in  cues  of  reTernons -      1216  a,  1216  b 

PAYMENTS,  appropristion  of Ml 

in  caws  of  runntng  accounts 441 

in  other  cases 441 

PEACE,  BILL  OF 852  to  860 

nature  of 852  to  860 

when  it  lies 852  to  860 

when  not WO 

analogous  cases  of  relief 860 

PECULIAR  DEFENCES  IN  EQUITY 1520 

lapse  of  time 1620,  1521 

laches 1530  to  1621  a 

former  decree 1533 

account  stated 1524 

purcbaite  without  notice 1602  to  1505,  1626 

want  of  proper  parties 1626 

PECULIAR  PROOFS  IN  EQUITY 1522  to  1529 

{See  Evidence.) 

when  answer  is  evidence 1623  to  1639 

when  parol  eridence  admissible  in  cases  of  written  in- 


when  to  rebut  preaamptions 1102,  1202,  1631 

PENALTIES,  relief  against,  and  the  grounds  thereof 89 

PENALTIES  AND  FOEtFElTURES 1301  to  1326 

(Sm  FoaPBiTORKs.) 

jnrisdictioD  in  equi^  to  reliere 1801  to  1317 

relief,  when  given  against 1301  to  1S17 

bonds  with  penalties 1313  to  131B 

liquidated  damages,  what 1318 

disUnction  between  penalties  and  forfeitures  ....  1319,  1330 

forfeitures,  when  not  relieved  against 1320  to  1336 

ncTer  enforced  in  equity 1319,1494,1509 

bill  of  discoverj  does  not  lie  for 1494,  1509 

PENDENTE  LITE  CONVEYANCES,  injunctions  to  prevent    ...    908 

PENDENTE  LITE  PURCHASERS 406  to  407 

PENNSYLVANIA,  bow  equity  is  administered  there 58 

PERFORMANCE,  SPECIFIC 712  to  793  ft 

{See  Specific  Ferforuance.) 

PERPETUATING  TESTIMONY,  bill  for 1606  to  1612 

when  it  lies  or  not 1505  to  1613 

for  whom 1609,  1610 

lies  against  a  pnrcbtser 1510 

decree,  in  case  of 1613 

publication  of  testimony 1516,  note 

PERSONAL  ESTATE, 

primary  fund  for  payment  of  debts 571  to  577,  589 
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PERSONAL  ESTATE— conKntorf. 

how  burden  sbiftvd 656,  666  a 

PIN-MONET,  nature  of ; 1876  a,  1896 

how  fkr  and  when  husband  made  accountable  for  arrears  .     .  1396 

(S«e  Haintbnamck  op  Wifs.) 
when  wife  entitled  to 1376  a 

PIRACr  OF  COPYRIGHTS 930  to  942 

(S«  iKJUNcriON.) 

FLEDGE,  account  in  case  of 606 

of  assets  by  an  executor,  when  it  is  waste 681 

PLEDGE  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY, 

how  redeemable 1030tol036a 

tacking  in  caie  of 1036  a 

POLICY,  PUBLIC, 

cases  of  constracUve  fraud  on  account  of     .     .     .     .   260  to  807 
(See  Fa*DD,  Oonstboctivb.) 

POLICY   OF   INSURANCE,  mistake  in,  when  corrected     .     .     .       153,168 

PORTION,  when  to  be  rused  out  of  the  land,  marshalling  of  assets  for  .     576 

PORTIONS,  how  and  when  payable 1008,  note 

on  what  primarily  chargeable 1009,  note 

power  to  raise  how  construed 1061  to  1066 

when  double  or  not 1099,  1100,  1109  to  1114 

satisfaction  of 1109  to  IIU 

{See  SaTisfactiom.) 

election  of 1074  to  1096 

{See  Election.) 

POSITIVE  FRAUD,  (See  Fradd,  Actual) 60  to  269 

POSTNUFl'IAL  CONTRACTS, 

when  valid  or  not  between  hasband  and  wife 1371 

POSTNUPTIAL  SETTLEMENTS, 

when  valid  or  not 961,  972  to  374,  433 

POST-OBIT  BONDS,  definition  of 342,  343 

relief  against,  when  given  by  heirs  and  expectants  343,  341 

opinion  of  Parsons,  0.  J.,  as  to 313 

their  validity  when  sold  at  auction 317 

dJETerence  between  a  sale  of  them  and  of  a  reversion  .     .     .    817 
case  of  tradesmen's  extravagant  bill,  similar  to 348 

POWER  OF  APPOINTMENT,  when  a  trust W&l.nale 

to  sell  an  estate,  when  a  Crust 1061 

survivorship  of  joint,  when 1062 

who  to  execute  in  case  of  death 1061,  1062 

by  implicalJon  to  sell 1060 

who  entitled  to  sell  under  general  power  .    ; 1060 

coupled  with  a  trust,  what,  and  when 1061 

coupled  with  an  interest 1061 

to  executors,  distinctions  as  to 1062 

when  personal  or  not 1060  to  1062 

coDStructiou  of  words  of  power 1063  to  1064  a 
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POWER  OF  APPOINTMENT— eonrinwai. 

when  a  power  of  sale  bj  implication     ....      1063  to  1064  a 
"   ;,  defkrtire  execution  of      ,.,,..  95,  HI  to  IH,  169  to  179 
mistake  in  tlie  execution  oC    .     .     .     .95,  111  to  114,  1G9  to  179 
distinctjon  between  non-execution  and  defective  execution  169,  170 

ita  justice  questioned 170,  note 

when  execution  in  favor  of  volunteers  aided  in  favor  of 

creditors 169,  176,  note 

for  wbat  parties  defects  will  be  supplied  95,  96, 169,  170,  176,  177 
consequences  of  interference  in  a  case  of  non-execution       94,  169, 

170 

reason  of  such  non-interference 170  a 

when  part  or  defcctiTC  execution  entitles  to  relief   .     .    171  to  175 
distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  execution  of    .     .     .     171 

form,  when  it  must  be  adhered  to  or  not 172  to  176 

in  what  cases  of  meritorioua  consideration,  defect  supplied    .    170, 

176,  177 
where  defect  arises  from  informal  instrument  17S  to  174,  176 
also  from  improper  execution  of  proper  instrument.     .   172  to  174 

intention  to  execute  must  appear  in  writing 171 

appointment  hy  an  answer  to  a  bill  in  equitj 173 

cases  where  the  defect  will  be  supplied  .     .     .  94  to  98,  169  to  179 
where  the  instrument  selected  is  not  that  prescribed  by  the 

power 17S 

execution  hy  will,  instead  of  a  deed,  and  vice  vend .     .      173,  174 

to  sell  not  executed  hy  mortgage 1061  a 

what  creates  a  power  of  sale 1064  c 

where  the  intent,  but  not  the  terms,  are  followed     .     ,   173  to  175 

defects  in  number  of  witnesses 174 

defects  in  form  of  execution Ill,  114,  169  to  179 

where  defect  of  subsCanue,  equitj  will  not  interfere      .     .     .     175 
whpre  there  is  an  attempt  to  execute  a  will     .      97,  173,  174,  ntrie 

no  relief,  where  the  equities  are  equal 176,  178 

when  deemed  assets  in  favor  of  creditors    .     .     .        176,  note,  177 
defects,  when  aided  in  fkvor  of  volunteers  .     .     .       96,  105a,  176 

cases,  where  defects  will  not  be  aided 177  to  179 

no  relief,  where  strUule  requisitions  are  not  complied  with      .     96, 

177,  178 

fraud  in  cases  of  illusory  appointments 352,  255 

where  jointure  or  portion  is  to  be  raised  by  the  execution 

of  a  power 57S 

(See  AcciDKNT.) 

UNDER  WILLS,  how  construed 1061  to  1064 

to  sell,  how  construed 1061  to  1064 

who  are  to  execute 1060  to  1062 

what  are  naked  power*  or  not 1061,  1062 

when  joint  and  several 1062 

to  raise  portions 1063, 1064 
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PRSTOR,  hiaeqnitsbltijuntdictioniatheEomvilaw £37 

effect  of  his  edicU 6 

ralue  of  precedecU  in  bis  forum 18 

distinction  between  ftctioos  in  his  courts 97 

Aelione»  prcetonce  et  obligationes  prcetoriee,  what  ....  S7 
his  equitable  juriidic^on  grew  like  that  of  chancery  ...  60 
complaints  in  Rome  of  the  abuse  ofbis  suthorit]^      .     .     •  50,  note 

PRAYERS  IN  CHURCH,  derise  to  secure,  how  coDBirued  .     .     .     .     1307  a 

PRECEDENTS,  their  general  value 18 

appKciated  in  the  Roman  Pretor IS 

their  anthoritf  in  equit/ 18  to  23 

PREFERENCES,  to  creditors,  assignment  giving,  valid 370 

order  of,  among  LTeditord,  legatee*,  &e.  .     6fi5  to  558,  671  to  676 

(See  Administration.) 
to  creditoTE  of  a  firm  against  separate  creditora  .     .     .       676,  676 
secret,  when  Toid  in  casee  of  asBJgninent    ....  370,378,379 

PREMISES,  DO  relief  for  rent  of,  when  deatroj'ed  by  fire  or  lightning    101,  102 

PRESUMPTIONS  IN  EQUITY, 

when  they  ma;  be  rebutted 1102,  1302,  lfi31 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT, 

their  peculiar  Muc;iBi7  relation 316,  316 

gilts  and  purchases  fbom  principal  scrutinized      .     .     .      816,  316 

where  an  agent  purchaees  for  himself 916,  316  a 

when  tlje  relation  has  ceased 316,  316 

where  agent  ixnifounds  hia  property  with  his  principal's      468,  629 
{See  AoisNCY.) 

PRINCIPAL  AND  SURETY, 

their  peculiar  fiduciary  relation 328  to  928 

where  undue  advantage  of  the  surety  is  taken  by  the  cred- 
itor     323  to  326 

where  stipulations  are  made  between  the  principal  and 

creditor 324,  326 

when  surety  will  be  diecbarged  in  equity 324  to  326 

how  surety  is  regarded  at  law 326,  no<« 

where  there  is  a  delay  of  lie  creditor 325  to  827 

where  a  creditor  lo»ee  a  security  of  the  debtor  .  .  .  326,  327 
equity  will  compel  the  principiil  to  pay  the  debt  when  due  .  327 
will  Bubsutuie  the  surely  to  the  place  of  creditor    .     .       324,926 

rrlief  in  cases  of 730,  849,  850,  883,  889,  906 

(See  Sureties.) 

PRIORITY,  when  rei»gnized  among  liens,  charges,  creditors,  Ac.  663, 554,  667 
(Sm  Admikistratiok.) 
how  acquired  on  aasignments  of  equitable  property  by  noUce   421  a 

PRIORITIES,  as  to  encumbranues,  &c.,  adjustment  of     .     .     887,  838,  1233  a 
of  equitable  mortgagee  over  judgment  creditor  ....     1503  b 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS,  wnat  are 1496  * 

PRIVITY  OF  CONTRACT,  equity  jurisdiction,  in  ca^es  of  account    .     .     469 
in  cases  of  accounts  jurisdiction  is  not  founded  in  privity.     .     460 
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PEtOBATE  OF  WILL,  remedr  where  it  ia  fraudulently  obtained     ...     440 

PRODUCTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS. 

bill  of  discoTery  for ,     .   1485 

FROPERT,  nov  dispensed  witb  ia  certain  cases  by  courts  of  law    ...      SI 

PROFITS,  (Sftf  Rwm  and  Pkofito) 101, 102 

appoTtionment  of  rvnte  and  profits 476  la  479 

PROXENET^,  who  they  are  in  the  Roman  law 260 

PUBLICATION  OF  DEPOSITIONS, 

taken  to  perpetuate  tesunKiny,  when 1516,  noU 

of  depoaitiona  taken  dt  bene  ate,  when 1G16,  note 

of  depositions  to  establish  wills,  when 1C16,  note 

PUBLICATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS,  LETTERS.  &c. 

injunction  to  prevent 943  to  951 

PUFFING,  of  commodities  sold,  relief  in  cases  of 29S 

PURCHASE,  what  is  deemed  a  trust  or  not 1196  to  1208 

(Sm  TkueT.) 

in  the  name  of  another 1196  to  1206 

in  the  name  of  a  child 120S  to  1205 

in  the  name  of  ft  wife 120* 

joint  purchase 1206,  1207 

by  partnership 1207,  1207  a 

by  trustee,  with  trust  money 1210,1211 

by  covenantee I:fl0 

vendor,  when  a  trustee 12110,1212 

lien  of  a  vendor 1216  to  1233 

(S«L.RN.) 

PURCHASE-MONEV,  APPLICATION  OP, 1124  to  1135 

when  purchaser  bound  to  see  to 1124  to  1135 

PURCHASER,  when  bound  to  see  to  apptic-ation  of  pnn-hase-moncy 

or  not 1124  to  use 

in  cases  of  personal  estate 1128,  1129 

in  cases  of  real  estate 1130  to  1134 

bond  Jide.  not  bound  to  discovery  of  title.  &c.    1502  to  1606,  1610 
PURCHASERS,  BONA  FIDE,  WITHOUT  NOTICE, 

in  ease  of  purchase  from  purchaser  with  notice 409 

protection  of,  in  equity    64  c,  lOS,  164.  166.  381,  409  to  411,  416, 
434,  436,  630,  631,  1602  to  1505,  1610 

in  cases  of  accident 108 

in  cases  of  mistake 139,  165,  169,  176 

exL-epdon  as  to  dower      .     .     .  628,  note,  436,  630,  note,  631 
whether  plea  of,  is  good  against  a  legal  title  ....     630,  note 

pendente  lite,  not  protected .     406 

who  is  deemed  such  a  purchaser 1602  to  1606,  1610 

whether  judgment  creditor  so  deemed 150S  6 

equity  of,  against  a  plaintiff 1502  to  1506,  1510 

•  protection  of 1602  to  1606,  1510,  1626 

how  liens  and  encumbrances  discharged  in  case  of  difier- 
ent  purchasers 1233  a 
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PURCHASERS,  BONA  FTOE.  WITHODT  NOTICE —eoiUwiwsi 
what  i»ioril7  eziati  u  to  di»cliarg«  of  lieiu  and  eDcom- 

brance* 1288  a 

PURFRESTDRES,  ramedj  in  eqnitf 921  to  924  a 


QUANTAM  DAMNIFICATUS 794,  795 

when  iMoe  of,  decreed 794  to  799,  8M 

QUIA  TIMET,  BILLS  OF 826  to  861 

general  prindplea  wbich  gorem  .    .     .    701,  710,  730,  826  to  861 

general  nature  of 836,827 

receiver,  when  appobted  on 829  to  888 

money  when  paid  into  court  on 839  to  842 

u  to  preaent  interertg 827,  828,  844 

u  to  fiiture  intere«a 827,  826,  S49  to  848 

Mcority,  when  reqoired  on 846, 846 

'  in  cases  of  sureties 849 

to  prevent  warte,  &c.,  pending  a  suit 861 

in  cases  of  the  actual  transfer  bj  husband  of  wife's  prop- 
erty    847,966 

not  to  compel  vendor  to  lemove  encumbranoes  ....      860  a 


RAILWAYS,  equity  jurisdiction  over 1664 

will  not  control  railway  constrnction 1666 

will  not  allow  misapplication  of  fonds 1666,  1557 

illnstrations  of  the  prindple 1668,  1669,  1560 

will  control  petition  to  legislatore 1661 

but  not  internal  management 1562 

will  control  construction  of  worhs 1568,  1567,  1568 

compel  officers  to  perform  trust 1664 

their  acts  favorably  construed 1565 

specific  performance  of  contracts 1666 

will  restrain  one  company  from  interfering  with  exclu- 
sive fiancfaises  of  another 1669 

REBUTTER  OF  TRUST,  {Sm  Tkdbt)       1201  to  1205 

RECEIVER,  when  and  how  appotnted 629to838 

mode  of  appointment 829  a,  and  note 

BECKITERS,  appointed  to  close  the  businew  of  a  fins 672 

{8ee  Bailiffs.) 

how  appointed  and  protected  in  equi^ 823  a,  881 

rights  and  duties  of 839  to  838 

RECOMMEHDATION,  WORDS  OF 1068  to  1074 

when  tbey  create  a  trust 1068  to  1074 

M.  jom.— Toi>  u.  56 
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BECORD  COMMISSIONERS, 

tli«ir  report  conunent«d  on     .     .     .     .44,  note,  47,  note,  48,  note 
bave  thromi  light  aa  the  origin  of  equity  juriBdiction  .     .      47,  48 

cxpoiition  of  the  origin  of  eqditj  jnritdictioti 44,  n.  1 

EE-ENTEY  FOR  RENT,  when  reUered  againet 1316.  1316 

REFORMING  CONTRACTS.     (See  Mistaks.) 

REGISTRATION,  CONSTRUCTIVE,  notice  by 401  to  404 

REGISTRY  ACTS,  object  and  policy  of 397,  398,  401  to  404 

(5m  NoTics.) 

RELEASE,  when  foanded  in  mistake 112, 146 

when  obtained  through  concealment  of  &ot8 217 

by  one  partner  frandulently 220, 681 

RELIEF,  when  given,  where  juriadiction  has  attadied  frmn  diaoovery  64  i  to  74 

REMAINDER-MAN,  when  reUeved $34to340 

.     .  {See  Rbvkrsiokkbs.) 

REMEDIES,  two  dasBes  in  the  Englieh  and  American  law     .     .    .     .  25  to  28 

often  defective  in  courts  of  law 26,  27 

reBtr»ned  and  modelled  in  courta  of  equity,  to  meet  the 

exigendee  of  a  case 27, 28 

different  in  courta  of  equity  and  courts  of  law    .     .     .    .  26  to  29 

not  coextensive  in  law  and  equity 58 

REMITTANCE  FOB  BENEFIT  OF  CREDITORS ....    1041  to  1046 

when  on  aaaignment  or  trust 1041  to  1046 

when  revocable,  or  not 1041  to  1046 

RENTS  AND  PROFITS, 

where  preniaea  are  destroyad  by  fire 101, 102 

where  expreaa  covenant  to  pay 101, 102 

apportionment  of 475  to  482 

(See  Apportionhbnt.) 

concmrent  juriBdictiou  in  cases  of 606  to  614 

the  jurisdiction  is  resolved  into  matters  of  acconnt  or  of 

multiplicity  of  suits 508,  £09 

where  party  has  not  established  his  right  to  mesne  profits 

at  law 606,  508 

in  cases  of  tortious  or  adverse  claims SIO 

account  of,  where  judgment  CTe<Utor  has  levied  apon  real 

estate 510,611 

from  a  tenant  under  an  clejrif 610, 511 

from  a  stronger,  who  has  intruded  on  an  infant's  lands  611 

in  ciLses  of  a  cetiui  que  trutt 612 

in  cases  of  dower 512,  625 

in  cases  of  a  bond  creditor  agunst  the  hdr     .    .    .    £13 

in  cases  of  an  heir  or  devisee 012 

in  cases  of  ejectment  and  an  injunction  allowed 

,  for  a  long  time 518 

against  the  personal  representatives  of  a  tenant 

guilty  of  a  tort 618 

where  one  enters  by  tort 614a 
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RENTS  AM>  VROFITS—amimued. 

teDaot  in  common,  on  partition,  decreed  to  accoont  for .     .    656 

remedy  in  equi^,  when  lUowed 684  to  €W 

when  no  remedj  at  Uw 684  to  687 

when  discoveiy  reqnired 684  A,  68C  e 

when  remedy  not  allowed  in  equity 684  a 

irhen  equity  will  decree  Beisin  of  rent  seek  ....  684  to  686 

relief,  where  deeds  Imtc  been  lost 684 

relief,  where  there  it  a  confusion  of  boundaries 684 

no  relief,  where  one  ia  remediless  at  law  Eeoax  negligence    648  a 
remedy  in  equity  Bometimes,  when  a  remedy  at  law  664  6,  684  c, 

685 
sometimes  remedy  in  eqnity  beyond  analogy  of  law  .  .  .  686 
where  rent  is  charged   on   land,  owner   not   personally 

liable  in  equity  for  rent 686 

remedy  by  distress  or  action  of  debt  now  enlarged  at  law      684  6, 
684  c,  685.  686 
where  a  resort  to  equity  is  still  adnaable  in  eases  of  rent  685  to  887 
under  lessee  cannot  be  sued  fbr  rent  on  the  coTenant  of 

tbe  lease  at  law,  bat  may  in  equi^ 687 

where  an  original  leasee  is  insolrent,  equity  will   compel 

the  ander-Uaaee  to  pay  the  rent 687 

REPAIRS,  on  estates,  when  allowed  for 1236  to  1239 

on  esUtes,  lien  for 1236  to  123S 

of  thips  and  otlier  personal  property 1240 

lien  for  mch  repairs 1240  to  1343 

REPETITION,  in  dvU  law,  of  money  paid  under  mistake  of  law     .     .  110,  itoU 

REPRESENTATION 191  to  208 

'    {Sea  Fraod.) 

RESCISSION  OF  DEEDS  JlSD  INSTRUMENTS 692  to  706 

(Sm  Canc»ll4Tion.) 

when  decreed 622  to  706 

Toid  and  Toidable  deeds 696  to  702 

in  cwea  of  frand 696  to  698 

against  public  policy 696  to  698 

against  consdence 696  to  700 

when  satisfied 703  to  706  a 

other  cases 703  to  706  a 

-  upon  what  tenna  deoreed 696,  707,  997 

RESTRAINT  OF  MARRIAGE, 

cootncta  and  conditions  when  Toid  or  not 274  to  291 

{See  Mabkiagk.) 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE,  contracts  for 292 

{See  Thavd,  CoKSTtiiTcnTB.) 

RESULTING  TRUST,  {See  Tbdst) 1195  to  1206 

REVERSIONERS  AND  REMAINDER-MEN, 

where  relieved  against  fraud  or  catching  bargwns  .     .  S34  to  340 
groands  of  relief S34to339 
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EEVEBSIONERS  AND  REMAINDEK-MEN  —  conftrnwd. 

tbeir  ri^t  to  relief,  unlets  heir*,  qnestioned  ....  S38,  »oU 
age  does  not  prevent  the  protection  of  equity  .  ,  .  937,  338 
contracts  bj,  when  Decessitoua  tad  etaharruaed  .  .  337  to  340 
where  the  tnWMctions  with,  are  Bimctioned  bj  the  penon 

in  loeo  parentii 339,  S40 

doctrmea  of  the  Eomau  law  a>  to S41 

apportionment  of  encumbrances  between  them  and  tenant 

for  life 487 

(5ee  Heibs  ams  £xfictant«.) 
REVOCATION,  of  a  legacy,  by  mistake  remedied  in  equity  ,      183, 183  a,  183 
REVOCATION  OP  rOLUNTART  TRUSTS, 

when  good 972,  1036  (,  1041  to  1047,  1196 

REVOLUTION,  treated  m  an  accident 93 


SALE  of  Miets  bj  an  executor,  when  valid  or  not 579  h>  fiSl 

fraud  in ai3 

{See  FBiCB.) 

concealment  in  caaea  of SIS 

SALE  OF  LANDS,  when  decreed  in  equity  to  pay  debts  by  accelera- 
tion     1217,  1218 

when  to  raise  gross  sums  payable  out  of  rents  and  profits  1064, 10S4  a 

to  satisfy  liens 1217,  1218 

(S«  Lien.) 

on  elegiU 1211,  1218 

on  reTersioDS 1217,  1218 

to  pay  debts,  how  power  construed 1061 

to  execute  trusts  under  wills 1060  to  1062 

trusts  for,  by  whom  to  be  execnted 1060  to  1061 

by  whom  power  to  sell  to  be  executed 1060  to  1061 

when  executors  are  to  sell  under  wills 1060  to  1062 

SATISFACTION,  (S«  Elktion.) 

what  it  is 1099 

what  raises  a  question  of 1099  to  112S 

matter  of  presumption 1100  to  1103 

may  be  rebuUed 1103 

in  cases  tjvtdtm  generU 1104 

of  pottiona  secured  by  settlranent 1108,1109 

of  portions  by  will  and  advancement 1106  to  1115 

of  legades,  wben lllOtollSS 

when  not 1113  to  IISS 

of  debts  by  legacies  to  creditors,  when     .     .    .  1110,  1119,  1123 

when  not 1119, 1133 

as  between  different  countries 1223 1 

what  will  create  a  case  of IS3S  c 
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SEAMEN,  (See  MASiNBits) 33S 

SECRETS  OF  TRADE,  injnnotion  to  prevent  discloanre  of 952 

8ECDRITIES,  nurgbftlling,  and  priorities  of.     .     633  to  643,  637,  S88,  1233  a 
(See  MuteHAT.LiNO  of  SsOTnuTiBB.) 

SEISIN,  LITEST  OP,  when  defect  of,  wiU  be  supplied 166 

SEPARATION,  of  conrts  of  equity  from  courts  of  law 34  to  37 

(See  OoDBxa  or  Eqorrr.) 
SEPARATE  ESTATE  OF  WIFE.  (S«  Hwbband  and  Wife) 

1378  to  1380,  1388  to  1397 

SEQUESTRATION,  effect  of  mequitj 833 

SET-OFF 1430  to  1444 

atUw 1431  to  1434 

in  equity 1433  to  1443 

of  mutual  debts  &tid  credits 143d 

equitable  debts 1436,  1437 

of  joint  debts  against  separate,  when 663,  664 

set-off  in  the  dvil  law 1438  to  1444 

SETTLED  ACCOUNT,  wbea  it  will  be  opened 623  to  526 

(See  ACCOUMT.) 

SETTLEMENT,  when  injunction  awarded  against  the  assertion  by  the 

heir  in  tail  of  a  title  to  its  prejudice 64 

mistake  in.  when  remedied 159.  160.  note 

underhand  agreement  to  defeat  will  be  avoided  in  equity    267,  266 

secret  of  wife  in  fiand  of  marital  rights 273 

postnuptial,  when  valid  or  not 372  to  374 

trustees  of,  treated  as  bonA^fide  pnrchasen 432  a 

equityofwife  toa 1402  to  1426 

(See  Husband  ahd  Wife,  asd  Marriaok  Settlxheht.) 

SOUCITOB  AND  CLIENT 218.  219,  311  to  314 

(See  CUENT  AND  Attornet.) 

SPECIALTY  CEEDrrOR. 

marshalling  of  assets  with  respect  to    .    .     .  662  to  667,  47.1,  £72 

SPECIFIC  DEUVEBY  OF  CHATTELS 707  to  711 

(See  DauvEBT — Chattblb.) 
when  decreed 707  to  711,  906,  »07 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACTS 712  to  793 

compelled  in  equity 30, 158  to  165 

to  enter  into  partner;bip 666,  note,  666  to  670 

history  of  equity  jurisdiction  as  to 712  to  716 

general  grounds  of 717  to  720,  738  to  743 

when  of  awards  decreed 1457,  1468 

when  specific  performance  not  decreed .    736 

of  agreemenU  to  refer 1457,  1468 

of  personal  property,  when  decreed 716  to  7S6 

when  decreed  of  stock  or  not 716  to  726 

of  personal  acts,  when  decreed 718  to  7it8,  968 

ofpersonal  covenants,  when  decreed    ....     718  to  738,  958 
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SPECIFrC  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACTS - 

of  covetunta  between  landlord  ftndteiunt     ....  718  to  721 

for  a  puteerahip '.    721 

for  R  leue 721.  728.  729 

of  covenanta  of  a  hnsliaiid  for  Kti  of  bis  wife      .     .     .  731  to  7S5 

of  corenantB  of  indemnitj 850 

respecting  annuitieB 723 

reep«ctiiig  bound&riea  of  estates 729 

in  favor  of  snretiea ■    730 

exercise  of  juiisdicdon  diacretiouarj 743,  74S 

respecting  real  propertj 713  to  793  6 

respecting  lands  in  foreign  countries 743,  744 

when  decreed  generall}' 753  to  793  ft 

when  not 760,  761,  767,  771  to  777 

in  -whose  favor 723,  736.  788 

when  vendee  may  insist  upon  specific  perlbrmaoce,  pro 

tarda 779 

when  remedy  mutual 729,  786 

how  specific  performance  decreed 738,  739 

of  parol  conbracta,  when  enforced  (»  not 760  to  783 

in  csaes  witbin  statute  of  frauds 702  to  782 

when  contracts  become  irrevocable 7S6  ft 

court  varj  terms  to  meet  particular  equities 337  a 

poseesiion  continued  under  contract,  part-^terformance    .      763  a 

unreasonable  conduct  defeats  right  to 769  a 

will  not  be  decreed  in  contracts  for  boUding  railwaya  .     .      778  a 

in  cases  of  part-performance 769  to  768 

in  cases  where  defendant  sets  ap  a  contract  difi^rent  from 
pUintiff'a,  and  phuntiff  consents  to  complj  witb  the  coo- 
tract  stated  by  defendant 770  a,  770  b 

what  is  part-performance  or  not 759  to  767 

in  cases  of  fraud 768  to  788 

.  distinction  between  plaintifia  and  defendants 769 

effect  of  laches 771  to  781 

in  cases  not  within  statnte  of  frauds 782  to  787 

against  assignees  and  purchasers  with  notice  ....      782,  763 

against  priTtes  and  representatives 766 

compenaation  in  cases  of 773,  794  tn  799 

SPOLIATION  OF  DEEDS,  frauds  by 252,264 

STARE  DECISIS,  ^jplication  of  this  rale 436 

STATED  ACCOUNT,  what  it  is  (&«  Account) 623  to  526 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS 168,  330,  378,  374,  1623 

(See  Frauds,  Statutb  o».) 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 64  a,  529 

{8u  LocTATioNB,  Statutb  of.) 
STATUTES  OF  MORTMAIN 297 

{8u  MOBTMAIM,  SraTlITKS  OF.) 
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STATUTES.  13th  EUe.u  to  crediton S63  to  381 

STUi  Eliz.  u  to  purdiuera 12Sto437 

(See  FKAUsuutHT  CoirvxrAKCBS.) 

STULTUT,  maxim,  tlwt  no  man  ctu  atulUfy  himBelf 326  tt)  331 

STJBFQBNA,  iDventioii  of  thia  writ 46 

SUBROGATION,  iriutt  it  u  in  the  Roman  latr 667,  635 

SUBSTITUTION,  wb&t  it  is  in  the  Romuk  Uw £67,  689,  635 

of  rantiee  to  the  place  ofcreditora  ....  398  a,  493  note,  502 

adopted  from  the  civil  law 667,  635  to  638 

SUBSTITUTION  TO  A  LIEN, 

when  legateea  and  creditor*  entitkd  to     ...    .    1327  to  1229 

when  subsequent  pnrchaser*  and  eacmnbrancers     .    1227  to  1220 

SUITS.  MULTIPUCITr  OF,  (See  WuvnrucnY)   .     64t,  65,  66,  457,  462 

to  464,  470,  478,  48S,  496,  614,  621,  679 

SUPPLICAVIT,  WBIT  OF 1476  to  1478 

when  grantabl« 1476,  1477 

BUPPRE8SION  of  deeds,  frandibj 262 

SURCHARGE  AND  FALSIFY,  meaniDg  of  thaMtenna S26 

SURETIES,  relcaaed,  when  bond  not  aigued  b;^  all  parties    ....      164  a 
BO  alao  where  the  aurety  obtaina  release  by  fraud  of  prin- 

dpal 167 

concealment  of  facta  from 214.  215  ' 

neglect  of  creditor  to  purane  claim 325  a 

,  contracta  Qf  anretjahip  limited  by  time,  construed  strictlj       S27  a 

whep  discharged  bj  conduct  of  creditor 324  to  826 

contribution  between 492  to  504' ■ 

grouuda  of  relief  in  caaea  of  coatribiition 492  to  495 

whether,  on  payment  of  the  debt,  entitled  to  an  asaign- 

ment  of  the  security   .     .     .   493,  note,  499,  499  a,  499  6,  499  c 
anbatitudon  of,  to  the  place  of  creditors    .      493,  note,  498  a,  502 

entitled  to  aecorittes  held  by  the  creditor 499 

when  entitled  to  relief  against  a  second  mortgage    .    .     .      421  a 

doctrines  of  the  Roman  bw  as  to 494,600,901 

contribution  between,  enforced  at  law  and  equity    ....    495 

.   caaea,  where  relief  is  more  complete  in  equity  than  at  law  495,  496 

where  an  account  and  discovery  are  wanted      .     .    .    496 

where  there  are  numerous  parties  in  interest     .     .     .    496 

where  remedy  at  law  is  inadequate 490 

where  one  sure^  is  insolvent  and  another  pays  the 

debt 496 

where  one  dies,  and  the  snrviving  surety  pays  the 

whole  debt 497 

where  there  are  distinct  bonds  with  different  penal'  ' 

tiea,  and  a  surety  upon  one  pays  the  whole    .     .    .    498 

where  there  are  counter-equities  between  them .    .     .    498  ' 

where  a  second  bond  is  subsidiaiy  to  another    .  - .     .    498 

where  the  surely  is  only  holder  for  part  of  debt  .    .    .  fi(@  a 
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where  surety  uaumes  the  debt 602  ft 

-whether  aaretiea  haTe  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  of 
the  creditor  ftguart  the  bail  of  the  priDdp&l      .    .     .  499  a 
whether  &  diachai^  of  one  dischargeB  (lie  other  anretiei  498  a,  furfe 
whether  one,  who  paja  off  a  ipecialt^  debt,  nicceed^  to  its 

priority 499  6,  499  d 

.   where  a  surety  has  a  counter-bond  from  the  principal  .     ,    ,    608 
sureties  on  debt  to  crown  entitled  to  be  sabstitated  to 

rights  of  the  crown 60S,  mU 

(See  TtaaaPii.  akd  Surety.} 

marahalling  of  securitjea  in  favor  of 633  to  646 

{8tt  Marbhaujkq  of  SacuRiTiKS.) 

1,  RELtEF  OF 730 

against  creditor  and  debtor 730 

by  biU  quia  timet 790,  849 

on  coTeoant  to  indetnniry 819, 850 

injuDctioiis  in  favor  of 883, 904 

SUBPLUS,  in  cases  of  charities,  how  applied 1181 

SUBPRI8E,  iiB  meaning  u  used  in  courts  of  equity     .     .    120,  nott,  261,  noit 

where  presumptJTe  of  fraud 119,  120,  nofa,  251 

when  mixed  ap  with  mistake 251 

when  a  ground  of  jurisdiction 251 

when  consent  is  obtuned  by 228 

where  a  deed  is  not  read  to  a  party 251,  m)te 

what  will  avoid  a  deed S51 

>,  when  supplied 177 


TACKING,  definition  of 413 

its  hardship 413 

grounds  on  which  it  is  sapportad 419  to  416,  420 

called  a  Tt^tda  in  naiffragio 414 

Lord  Hardwicke's  account  of  its  origin 415 

unknown  in  the  Roman  law 415,  TtoU,  &t 

confined  to  hon&jide  purchasers 416, 421 

does  not  extend  to  creditors  by  judgment,  &c 416,  417 

where  third  mortgagee  parchases  a  prior  judgment  .  416  to  418 
where  money  is  lent  upon  the  credit  of  the  land  .  .  417,  418,  note 
where  first  mortgagee  lends  to  the  mortgagor  upon 

judgment  or  statute 417 

or  on  a  second  mortgage 418,  note 

bond  debt  cannot  be  tacked,  except  against  heir     .  418,  note,  419 

party  must  hold  both  s«curitie«  in  same  right 418 

where  prior  mortgagee  has  a  third  mortgage  as  trustee    .    .    418 
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TACKING — continued. 

in  case  of  ft  mortgagee  of  ft  copjiiold 419,  note 

wbere  puigne  eacambrftDcer  has  bought  a  prior  equitable 

encambrftnce 419,  note 

not  allowed  in  America  against  meane  encombraiicea  Aaij 

registered 419,  note 

in  mortgagea  of  peraonal  propertjr 1034,  1035 

(Bee  Nonca.) 

TENANT.  (Bee  Lamdlokd  and  Tenant) 823 

TEELUS  FOR  TEARS,  on  spedal  truits 998  to  1008 

nature  of 998tol001 

how  thej  fbllow  the  inheritance  .........  998. 999 

when  diBigea  are  primarilj  on  inch  tenna,  and  when  not      .  lOOS 

TESTIMONY,  BILL  TO  PERPETUATE 1606  to  1618 

when  it  lie* 1&06  to  1618 

when  not 1611 

for  whom  it  lies 16(» 

liea  in  caaes  of  penaltiei  and  forfeitures 1S09 

lies  againtt  a  bond  fide  purchaser 1600 

decree  on 161S 

publication  of  testimony 1616,  note 

TESTIMOHT,  BILL  TO  TAKE  D£  BENE  ESSE ....    1613  to  1616 

when  it  lies 1618  to  1616 

when  witnesses  abroad 1614,  1616 

when  witnesses  aged  or  infirm 1614 

when  a  single  witness  onlj 1614,  1616 

in  cases  of  contract  and  tort 1616 

when  depositions  published 1616,  nofs 

TIMBER,  cases  of  cntUng  down 69,  note,  617 

TIME,  LAPSE  OF,  how  it  affects  equitable  demands 629 

when  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 143 

when  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  or  not  in  equity .  776  to  780 

TITHES  AND  MODUSES,  when  a;^rt»oned 481,  note 

ftncient  jurisdiction  of  exchequer  over 619, 620 

when  jurisdiction  of  chancery  arose  as  to 619 

ftccoant  and  djscorerj,  ibe  grounds  of  jurisdiction  .    .    .  619, 620 
wlien  right  is  disputed,  it  must  be  aetUed  at  law      ....    619 

when  equity  will  establish  a  modus 619, 620 

bill  brought  fbr,  and  to  fix  boundaries 618 

TITLE,  where  party  acts  under  ignorance  of     120,  note,  to  122,  note,  129,  130 

TORTS,  bill  in  equity  for  account  in  cases  of    .    466,  note,  460,  467.  note.  611. 

616  to  619 
of  agents  chargeable  in  equity  upon  their  estate  464,  467,  468 
accounts  growing  out  of    .     462  to  464,  467,  468,  Oil,  616  to  619 

TRADE,  RESTRAINT  OF,  contracts  m 392 

(Sss  Fracii,  CoNBTRncnva.) 

TRADE-MARES,  fraudulent,  assuming  trade-marks  of  another.    ...    961 
relief  by  injunction 951 
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TRESPASSES,  equity  jnrisdiction  grew  out  of 48 

TRUSTEE  AND  CESTUI  QUE  TRUST, 

relief  in  cosea  of  coucealment  hy  the  former 23S 

acquiescence  of  eatui  que  inut 3S3  a 

court!  require  tbU  proof  of  good  fiuth  in  tJie  pnrdUM  of 

expectancies 337  a 

their  pecnliar  fiduciary  relation 821,  822 

distinction  between  dua  relation  and  that  of  client  sod 

attorney 812 

cetfuf  ^iM  (nu<  a  b&rbarooB  phrase 831,tw(c 

trustee  cannot  purchase  for  himself 321, 832 

not  neccBaary  to  show  hit  borgMu  fa>  be  advuitageoiu     .  821, 322 
■ame  rule  applies  to  affect  persons  in  like  sitoatioDS .      .  822, 323 
where  trustee  suffers  title-deeds  to  go  out  of  his  posses- 
sion     892 

accounts  between 465 

mixing  up  trust  funds  with  bis  own 465 

not  allowed  to  nwke  profit  of  trust  tamia 465 

DOT  to  purchase  trust  estate 822 

nor  to  partake  of  bounty  of  eeitui  qw  tnut  unless  in 

special  cases 321 

(Mmpeoaation  to  trustees  whether  allowed    322,  note.  1268,  1S68  a 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  trustees  .     977  to  979,  126T  to  1290 
{Su  Trust.) 

remedies  against  trustees 1267  to  1290 

breach  of  trust,  whit  is 1267  to  1290 

caw  of  trust  money 1269, 1270 

jfunt,  «hen  responsible  for  each  other 1280  to  1290 

when  removed  from  trust 1191  a,  1287,  1289  a 

to  preserve  contingent  remainden 991  to  907 

ri^ts  and  dulaes  of  such  trustees 991  to  997 

not  enticed  to  compensation  for  services  unless  specially 

proTidedfor 1268, 1268  o 

to  what  measure  of  diligence  bound 1268  6 

liability  of  trustee  for  wilful  neglect 1284  6 

absence  from  kingdom  no  disqualificadon 12S7 
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